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The Royal Message 


. my sympathy in all that passesin your lives is unabating 
Throughout the civilsed world the foundations of soical 
order have been tested by war and change India has been 
called to face new and special problems of her own 
That ... you wli bring those problems tu an issue worthy of 
your histor'c past and of happiness for your future that all disquietings 
will vanish in well ordered progress, 1s my earnest w:sh and my con- 
fident belief. Your anxieties and your rejoicings are my ovn Inall 
that may touch your happiness, in all that gives you hupe and pro 


motes your welfare, | feel with you in the spirit of symnathy 


FUOM THE BOVAL Mees adGh BRAD OUL BY TUF 
PRINCK OF WALES, POMP AY, MOL ti Poll 


H. R. H. The Duke’s Appeal 


‘Since | landed | have felt around me bitterness and estrange 
ment between tuose who have been and should be friends The 
shadow of Amritsar has lengthened over the fair face of India 
I know how deep 1s the concern felt by His Majesty the King: 
Emperor atthe terrible chapter of the events in the Punjab 

. misunderstanding usually means mistakes on either 
side. . TL appeal to you all—Brntish and Indian—to bury 
along with the dead past the mistakes and misunderstandings of 
the past, to forgive where you have to forgive, and to join hands 


and work together to realise the hopes that arse from to da¥ 
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Chronicle of Events 
1921-2? 


Chronicle of Events 
January 1921 


Chief Evants.—Inauguration of the Reformed Legislative Councils by 
H. R. H the Duke of Connaught—Bengal & Punjab Student upheaval— 
Messrs Nehru, Das, Jayakar, Prakasam and other leaders’ renunciation for 
the N-C-O—Extensive Agrarian riotin U. P. 


Ist, All-India Congress Committee at Nagpur appointed Working 
Committoe of 9membsra and 3 General Secretaries with the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Vijiuraghivachariar, a3 Chairman, to carry out the 
N.C.O programme ; Vir, Bomanji donated R3. 10,000 p.m. till Swaraj 
wis attained ; Mr, Jamanlal Bijsj douated Rs. 1 lac for supporting 
lawyers who suspend practice, 

2nd Bishop of Lucknow, in a sermon on the occasion of the inau- 
guration ceremony of the new Reformed Govts. in Iudia, said :—"It 
was not easy for an Englishman to regard men of a darker com- 
plextion as his equals, socially or intellectually ; it was not easy 
for an Englishman to serve under an [Indian as his superior officer”. 
3rd. New constitution under the Reform Act formally inaugurated 
in all Provinces st hoad-quarters; new Governors, Executive 
Councillora and Ministera took oath and charge of office. 

Burma Univ, students refused to join Colleges on re-opening 
alter X’mas and demanded abolition of Govt, control and nationali- 
sation of Education. 

Sth. Afghan Mission (Sir Henry Dobbs, Mr. Prior, Genl. Muspratt, 
Nawab Sir Mir Shaun Shah, Mr. Cheson, Col. Ross, [. M. S. & Capt. 
Tanna) crossed Afghan froutier en-route to Kabul, to negotiate 
traaty of Peace with Afghanisthan. 

6th. Out-break of agrarian riot in Rai Bareili—300 Kisan pea- 
santa of Forsatgunj assembled in protest against the arrest of 3 of 
their leadera for organising Kisan (peasant) movement against 
oppressions of their landlords, and were fired upon by the Police—7 
killed, many wounded—disturbances continued for several days, 
every day mob fired upon by police and bundreda of Kisans marched 
off to prison. Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, the N-C-O leader, who went 
to settle disputes and preach uon-violence was ordered by the 
Magistrate to leave station. 

7th. Mr. N. M. Joshi of the servant of India declined Govt. offer 
of C. |. E. as its possession was incompatible with the ideal of 
renunciation and poverty of hie society. 

8th. Punjab Council—Firat session of the new Reformed Legie- 
lative Council opened by Governor Sir Edward Maclagan. 


I(a) 
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South India Non-Brahman Conference, 4th session, opened at 
Madras, Rai Saheb M. VY. Naidu presiding—coutinued on next day. 
Resolutions passed among others condemning N-C-O. and the Govt. 
on the Punjab wrongs. 

Mr. J. B, Petit, Secy. Imp. Indian Citizenship Association, 
forwarded resolution of tho Assoc : to Govt. of India urging creation 
of a separate portfolio to be beld by an Indian Member for dealing 
with questions relating to indians abroad. 

Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar of Poona Bar suspended practice in 
pursuance of N.C.O and devoted himself to Congress work. 
9th. Lord Reading appointed Viceroy—High Tory circles in 
England led by Morning Fost and Jélegraph condamued the appoint- 
ment and besmirched the name of Lord Reading by re-opening the 
Marconi scandal. 

N C-O procession, Madras, proclaimed boycott of Duke. 

Delhi Piece Goods Merchants Association adopted N-C-O, 
and stopped import of Manchester goods for six months. 
10th. H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught landed in Madras, 
come on a special mission from the King-Kaperor to insugurate the 
new Reformed Councils. Hartal in town. 

Afghan Durbar formally received British Mission. 
12th. Extensive Students’ strike in Calcutta. 

H.R. H the Duke of Connaught inaugurated the Madras 
Legislative Council. 
14th Repression started at Almora to stop the peasant outcry 
against forced labour in Simla and other hills. 
15th. Lala Lajpat Rai demanded nationalisation of D A. V. college 
and issued uppeal to Lahore students to leave college. 
16th. Calcutta Students’ upheaval—Sir A. Choudbury while 
addressing students in the University institute against theis whole- 
sale strike was shouted down—meeting turned into a N-C-O moot- 
ing on the sudden appearance Mr. B.C. Pal, then a N-U-O leader, 
on the scene, 
17th. Calcutta students’ strike gathering strength ; novel method 
of picketing at gate of examination hall by strikers burring passage 
by lying flat on the pavement. 
19th. Mr. C. R. Das, the leading Calcutta Barrister, suspended 
practice and gave hie lile and property up to the nou-co-operation 
movement. Animated scenes in Calcutta on bis phenomenal sacrifice. 

Addressing a large weeting of Calcutta students, the Rey. 
C, F. Andrews advocated “independence, complete and perfect, 
for India as against the soul-sapping White Supremacy.” 
20th. Calcutta non-co-operators under Messrs. Das, B. Chakravarty, 
Abul Kalam Azad and others issued a N-C-O. scheme for village 
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organisation, ¢9., night schools, village hanke, co-operative store, 
ote., to be taken up by the student strikers. 

Bombay Corporation resolved to present address to the Duke 
in the name of the people inspite of N-C-O opposition. 

Zist. Bengal Muslim Aseoc. under M Emsmuddin started anti- 
N-C O campaign with a handful of Muslim loyaliets. 

Before the Railway Committee Sir P. Thyagaraya Chetti gave 
sensational evidence at Madrar exposing bow the Indian Railways 
gave preference to British merchants over Indians. 
22nd. The reformed U. P. Legislative Council opered at Lucknow : 
Governor Sir H. Butler in a strong address eaid that the enemies 
of the Reforms—meaning N-C-O— wanted the expulsion of Western 
Civiliration and reversion to the unsettled times before British 
advent, which, he said, his Government would quell by all forces 
at; his command, 
23rd, Punjab Govt. with the approval of Govt. of India declared 
Jullunder Dist. a proclaimed area, 

Bombay mass meeting under M. M. Chotani appealed to people 
to boycott Duke’s visit to Bombay and condemned the corporation’s 
decision to present the address. 

Madras Labour meoting to relieve distress of mill bands Iccked 
out by Buckingham Mill for last 3 months and to protest against 
unjust methods pursued by the European capitalists backed by 
officials to break up the labourers’ unions. 
24th. Studeits’ upbeaval at Lahore. 

Annual General meeting of the Furopean Association at Calcutta 
with Mr. Morgan in the chair; in his presidential addrcss, he 
wanted Europeans to he prepared for the comirg struggle with 
Indians ; and Lt. Col. Fraser moved a resolution fFemandiig Gov- 
ernment to penalise non-co operation and take drastic actior¢ 

Second Annual Session of the Associated Eurcpean Chamber 
of Commerce held at Royal Exchange, Caleuttes, 12 Furopean 
Chambers of India being represented ard also many high Euro; ean 
ofticials. Gove: or Ronaldshay presided ard delivered a long dis- 
course on the islation of capital and Ishour and eapreseed satis- 
faction that in the last International Lahovr Conference at 
Washington India was fortunate in having Sir Alexander Murray, 
president of the Bengal Chamber, nominated by the Indian Govt. 
as the spokesman of Indian Labour !!! 
28th. H. R. H. the Duke srrived at Calcutta amidst complete 
bartal in the Indian quarter. 
29th. Mahatma Gandhi at Calcutta addressed several meetings 
on the Duke’s boycott and on collections of the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund,.—14 vakils of Guntur susponded practice. 
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30th. Patna Congress Committee considered 8 snb committee report 
on looting at Mariba and Loharipattia by a mob helped by police 
constables and chowkidars at the connivance of the Sub Inapector. 

Punjab Students Conference held at Gujranwala attended by 
2000 Punjab student delegates, presided over by Dr. Kitchlew— 
passed resolutions endorsing NCO programme—Lala Lsjpat Rai 
addressed and congratulated them for their patriotic work—D, A. V. 
College closed for a fortnight. 
3ist. 8th. session of the Science Congress oponed by the Governor 
Lord Ronaldsbay at Calcutta, began its sittings with Sir RK. N. 
Mukberji as president 

Congress Working Committee met at Calcutta from 3]st Jann- 
ary to 4th February and passed long string of resolutions on 
constructive N C O work 


February 1921 


Chief Events—H. R H The Duke of Connaught inaugurated the Pnnces 
Chamber, the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly, Delhi—Collapse 
of the Students’ non co-operation movement—Sittings of the new Reformed 
Legislative Councils. 

Ist M Gandhi addressed his famous letter to the Duke explaining 
non co-operation and emphasicing that “we dere to live in terms of 
inondship with Englishmen, but that friendship muat be the friendd- 
ship of equals, both in theory and in practice’—No tesponse from 
the Duke 

Bengal Council formally opened by theo Duke, 
2nd Mr Srinivasa Sastry t Bombay attempted to speak aginst 
N C-O at a meeting but was mobbed by students and other non co- 
operators 
3rd New Reformed Indian L ginlative Housas—the Corurcil of 
State and the Legiwiative Assembly — formally brought ito existence 
at Delbi— members took the oath of allegiance. 
4th M. Gandhi opened the first National College in Calcutta in a 
spacious jour storied building at Wellington Square, 
5th. Informal meeting of Council of State and Legislat:.e Assembly 
at Delhi to settle agenda of work 

All India Railwaymen’s Conference held at Bombay for 3 days 
with Rai Sabeb Chandrika Prasad as president 
6th. Repression in Malabar started by Magistrate Mr. Thomas 
forbidding N-C O meetings in Calicut. 

M. Gandhi formally opened National College at Patna, 
7th New B & O Reformed Council inaugurated by Lord Sinha 
the Governur, at Patua in the new Council Hall. 
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H. R. H. the Duke of Connaugbt arrived at Delhi in State, 
Official address of welcome was presented on behalf of the Munici- 
pality, the people standing off—hartal in town. 

Fifth session of Bengal Council held—motion to reduce Kxecu- 
tive Councillors from 4 to 2 carried by 74 to 31 votes, 
8th. The Dake inaugurated at Delbi the new Chamber of Princos 
attended by almost all the Indian Princes and their suite—a Royal 
Proclamation was read out. 

Anuual meeting of U. P. Kishan Sabha under Pundit Motilal 
Nehru held at Allababad—7000 Kishans attended ; N-C-O adopted. 
Oth. The Duke inaugurated the Council of State and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly at Delhi undor Royal Warrant. 

Bengal Council—private motion for reduction of number of 
Ministers lost by official majority. 

Punjab Govt. passed orders on Lala Lajpat Rai prohibiting him 
from entering or remaining in the N. W. Frontior Provinca, as he 
was enquiring into popular grievances 

Muss meeting of Delhi citizens under Dr Ansari condemned 
the new Reformed Legilatures as unrepresentative in character and 
asked the public to boycott and ron co operato, 
10th. H.R. H. the Duke laid the foundation stone of the All 
India War Memorial at Delhi. 

Llth. Bengal Council—keen debate on the question of the 
Minister’. salurics--resolutions proposing a reduction were defeated. 
14th. Council of State first met at Delhi—Hon Mr. Sastri’s resolu- 
tion on ropeal of repressive Laws carriod after an animated discussion. 

Madras Council first session opened by Governor. 

U. P. Council first meoting—animated debate over a ‘loyalty’ 
resolution ameuded by the strictures of the Independents condem- 
ning repressive policy of Govt. in Rae Bareilly 
15th. Indian Legislative Assembly met at Dethi- animated debate 
on Mr Dwarkadas motion un Punjab tragedy which wus passed 
except the clause on punishment of th guilty Punjab officials. 

B. & O, Council first meoting a‘ Patna—re-olution expressing 
satisfaction at Lord Sinba’s appointment as Governor passed. 

Madras Council—Govt. defeated over Mr. P. Siva Rao’s motion 
regarding settlement operatious b; 76 to 17 votes. 
16th. Repression in Calicut—Messrs. Yakub Hossain, Govind 
Menon and N-C O leaders arrested and sentenced for 6 months for 
— disobeying executive order of Magistrate M1. Thomas not to hold a 
ineelting—great agitation in Malabar—the first spark of Malabar 
conflagration. 

In the Council of State, Delbi, Lala Sukbir Singh’s resolution 
for helping indigeucus medicine was defeated by 32 to 11 votes, 
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U. P, Council passed after amendment Mr Zafar Hussain’s 
resolution exempting members of Council from taking out licenses 
under Arms Act. 
17th. Mr. Hasan Ali’s resolution that one-fourth of I.C. S. posta 
in each province be kept for P. C S men was carried sgainst 
Government in the Legislative Assembly, Delhi, by 69 to 32 votes. 
Sir Shivaswami Iyer’s resolution on the Esher report demanding 
that its proposals be not acted upon and that the Army in India 
should be entirely under control of Government of India was passed 
after being whittled down by Government amendments. 
18th. Madras Council—animated debate on motion for adjourn- 
ment on repression in Malabar ending in the imprisonment of Mr. 
Yakub Hassan—Sir Thisgaraya supported repression even more 
strongly than Government members, 


19th Mass meeting of 70000 at Bombay under the auapices of 
Khilafat League ventilated Khilafat grievances end Government 
repression—congratulated Mr Yakub Hassan imprisoned in Calicut 
and resolved to boycott the Duke, 

New Bombay Council first met for taking oath of allegiance 
preparatory to formal opening by the Duke on 23rd. 

Bengal Moderates uncer Sir Surendranath met at Dalhousie 
Institute, Calcutta, to form Reforms Associations all over the 
province to combat N-C O and to do propaganda work. 

M. Gandhi at a huge mass meeting, at Gujranwala, referred to 
repression in Kerala and imprisonment of Mr. Yakub Hassan, and 
asked all to non co operate—he aleo strougly condemned the popular 
hibit of hooting out eminent Icaderg such as Sastri, Sir Surendra 
nath and others, 

Repression in U. P.—At Fatehpur Babu Ban: Gopal, a Vakil, 
arrested for N, C O activity —Magistrate prohibited protest meetings, 
20th. The hornble Nankana massarie in the Punjab in which 150 
Akali Sikhs (pilgrims) were dizi olically butchered and burnt to 
ashes by the Mahant’s party. 

Zist. The Duke arrived at Bombay in State—Corporation pre- 
sented address—popular meetings held all over city advocating 
boycott of official functions. 

Bengal Council—Budget introduced. 

U. P. Council—resolutions to reduco ealary of Ministers lost 
after a heated debate. 

Caloutta student strike ended—60% rejoined College 


22nd. Dr. Cholkar, Vice-President, Nagpur Municipality, srrested 
for preaching against liquor traffic—Government order served on 
Dr. Parapjpye not to ‘ auuoy’ aud ‘ obstruct hquor traffio,’ 
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Legislative Assembly, Dolbi, passed resolution for a commission 
to eximine and report on the repeal of the Indian Prasa Act 1910. 
23rd. Riot at Nagpur over picketing of liquor shops and on Dr. 
Cholkar’s arrest-—Mob broke up liquor shops and was fired upon by 
polico—whole town in hirtal—next day public meetings, etc., gagged 
uuder S. 144, Cr, Pr. Code, 

Calicut Municipal council protested against the Malabar repres- 
sion —its chairman, Mr. C. V. Narayana Menon resigned in protest. 

Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas’s motion in Council of State demanding 
full fiscal autonomy for India passed with the Government amend. 
ment: subject to Government of India Act.” 

The Duke inaugurated the Bombay Council. 
24th. Punjab Council—Budget presented. 

Bombay Council— Budget presented. 
27th. Madras city and province went on Hartal as a mark of indig- 
nation againat Government for its reprassive policy at Calicut and 
the imprisonment of Messrs. Yakub Hasan, Gopal Menon and party. 
28th. Close of the Duke’s tour—Duke left India from Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay—His farewell message. 

B. & O Council—resolutions on roduction of Ministers’ salaries 
defeated after 4 hours’ debate. 


March 1921 


Chief Events -—Budget session of the Reformed Councils—Budgets 
under the new rules presented-— proposals for fresh taxations—Bengal Pro- 
vincial Conlerence— Nagpur police fire—Rajshahi Jail outbreak—All-India 
Congress Committee at Bezwada laying down plan for immediate work. 


Ist. Imperial Legislative Assembly; Financial Statement pre- 
sented by Mr. Hailey, the Finance Member—budget deficit )2 
crores ; next taxation proposed 20 crores. 

Bengal Legislative council :—Budget debate. 
2nd. Sikb mass meeting at Calcutta expressed sorrow and indigna- 
tion at the Nankana Sabib tragedy. 

Rai J. N Mazumdar’s resolution in the Legislative Assembly 
re equality of status and allowances of members of both the Houses 
of the Indian Legislature was carried. 

Mr. C. R. Dae ordered by the Dt. Magistrate, Mymensing, not 

eto enter the town; this lod to complete bartal, on which the order 
was subsequently cancelled. 
3rd. In the Council of State Mr. Sastri moved for an amendment 
of the Cr. P. Code and other enactments so as to secure safeguards 
against suppression of riote and unlawful assemblies by indiscrimi- 
uate use of firo-arms by the Police. 
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4th. In the C. P. Council a resolution for stopping the Govt.’s 
Hill exodus was passed. 

5th. in the Delhi Legislative Assembly Mr. M. Yamin Khan's 
resolution asking for a Commission to investigate into the grie- 
vances of the people leading to non-co-operation wus lost. 

M. Gandhi addressed the Sikhs at Lahore in connection with 
the Nankana tragedy aud characterised the action of the Mahant and 
hia party as a second edition of Dyerism—Akalia adopted N-C-O. 

Madras Council : Financial Statement for 1921—22 presented. 

7th. Budget debate in the Legislative Assembly, Deihi. 
Sth. At Calcutta presiding at u meeting in connection with the 
school of Chemical Technology Sir. A. Choudhburi advised youngmen 
not to take to the spinning-wheel with women and to throw away 
all they bud learnt but to use their mental and physical resources 
for their own advancement aud the benefit of their country. 

In the Council of State, Dalit, Sirdar Jogindra Singh’s resolu- 
tiou recommending the release of prisoners detained without trial 
aud also of those imprisoned by the Martial Law Courts in the 
Punjab in 1919 was withdrawn on Govt pressure. 

Oth. In the Council of State, Delhi, Mr. Bhurgri’s resolution for 
the separation of executive aud judicial functions was withdrawn 
after discussion. 

At Sultanpur Pt. Jawahar Lal Nehru served with notice under 
S. 144 Cr. P. Code and ordered to leave the place. 

Madras Council.—Budget debate. 
10th. Report of ludian Gaols Committee published at Delhi. 

Lith. Jo the Punjab Council Lt. Sirdar Ragbubir Singh asked 
questions on the Nankana Sabib tragedy and its alter-etfects—Govet. 
gave evasive reply. 

12th. In the U. P. Council Pt. H. N. Kunzru’s resolution to take 
disciplinary action against those who were guilty of firing at Mun- 
shiguug, Rae Bareli Dc , was lost. 

14th, Ata meeting of officials and non-officials at the Patna 
Secretariat, H. H. of Darbhanga protested against the repressive 
measures Of Govt, and appeuled for co-operation. He pointed out 
that unrest was due to economic causes and suggested as remedy 
the introdution of charka and band-loom, establishmet of panchayete. 
aud advocating temperance—the N-C O constructive programme. 
l5th. European non official members of the Council of State and 
Legislative Assembly cabled to Lord Ampthill protesting against 
the Emergency Committee formed by the Sydenbam gang in London 
who were distorting the situation in India and exasperating public 
opinion in England. To this Lord Ampthill cabled in reply : ‘mind 
your own business,” 
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U. P. Government issued communiqne stating that the N-C.O 
movement was revolutionary and anarchical and that it was the 
duty of all servants of the Crown to counteract it ; the Government 
encoursged all officials to participate in counter political movements 
to stamp out N-C-O, 
16th. In the Punjab Council Mr. M. Shah Nawaz’s resolution 
recommending Govt. to extend amnesty to Martial Law prisoners 
was rejected after keen debate. Raja Narendra Nath’s resolution 
recommending Govt. to appoint a Committee to consider what class 
of persons who suffered during the Martial Law regime sbould be 
paid, was accepted in an amended form. 
17th. In the Bengal Council a motion for the reduction of the 
police grant was carried by a non-official majority. 

At tbe Bombay Council the motion for the appointment ofa 
Committee to enquire into the possibility of effecting retrenchment 
in all departments was carried. 
19th. Inthe Punjab Council Mr. M. A. Chisti’s resolution recom- 
mending to tbe Governor General in Council to arrange a Round 
Table Conference for securing co operation between the Govt. and 
the people was carried. 

Inu the B & O Council a resolution recommending tbat Dt. 
Officers should refrain from the policy of repression against N-C-O 
was withdrawn after discussion. 

In the Legislative Assembly the Finance Bill was passed. 

At Lucknow, H. E. the Governor laid the foundation stone of 
the Lucknow University. 
20th. Riot at Rae Bareili in which the police were forced to take 
refuge till reinforcements arrived ; rioters armed with spears and 
the ring-loaders were captured with some difficulty. 

Sikh Gurdwara Committee, Amritsar, resolved to take to passive 
resistance in the event of the Govt. not releasing those Sikhs who 
were arrested in connection with the Gurudwara Reform movement. 
23rd. In the Legislative Assembly Sir W. Vincent Jaid down the 
policy of the Govt. with reference to N C O and its alleged evils and 
talked of the necessity of taking repressive measures to put it down. 
24th. Rajshabi jail out-break ; 669 convicts broke out and escaped. 
They were subsequently overtaken by the police who fired when the 
convicts refused to surrender—a few were killed ; also some innocent 
coolies who were indiscriminately fired upon on the mistaken 
belief that they were convicts;—pauic in the district prevailed 
owing to outrageous police action. 

AtaN-C-O meeting in Nagpur the people burnt their foreign 
cape ; this wae the beginning of the trouble which ended in riots 
and police fire. 
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25th. Bengal Provincial Conference at Barisal; Mr. B. C. Pal, the 
President, so long a staunch Non-Uo-operator, now turned coat and in 
his address emphasised the neceasity of compromise with Great Britain; 
he condemned the tendency to ignore what English education and 
British administration bad done for India The Conference refused 
to follow him and accepted N-C-O and Mr. Das’s lead. 

26th. All India Vakils’ Conference at Allahabad held under the 
presidency of Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer of Madras. 

27th. Mob riot at Nagpur ; liquor shops looted and their contents 
burnt ; police arrested 30 men indiscriminately. 

The Bengal Proviucial Conference concluded at Barisal ; a 
number of resolutions on a variety of subjects were passed ; Mr. B. 
C. Pal was frequently interrupted in bis speech for laying down his 
views against the Congress and had to withdraw. 
28th. Nagpur European Magistrate with an armed police opened 
fire on mob who, it was alleged, attacked the police 

In the Legislative Assembly Sir Sivaswami Iyer moved a long 
string of resolutions on the Esher Committee recommendations 
which were carried. 
30th. C. P. Govt. Press Communique issued on the Nagpur shoot- 
jng and mob riot laying the blame on N C.O. 
3lst. At the Lahore Municipality Major Ferrar, the president, 
informed the committee that the ground on which the Jawrence 
Statue stands belonged tothe Govt. and that the Municipality bad 
no hand in the mitter. This wasin reply toa resolution of the 
committee that the statue should be removed as it bore an inscrip- 
tion which greatly bumiliated Indians. 

All India Congress Committee meeting at Bezwada decided 
that inspite of increasing repressive measures it was not time yet to 
call for civil disohedience. 


April 1921 


Chief Events .—The change of Viceroyalty—The Erode Khilafat Con- 
ference—Reforms and Congress conferences—Anti-N-C-O campaign started 
by Govt. in U. P,—Mulshi Peta Satyagraha Campaign— Nagpur riots—Otta- 
palam Police outrage—Malegaon riots. 


2nd. Arrival at Bombay of the Rt. Hon’ble Earl of Reading, and 
his assumption of the Viceroyalty of India. Lord Chelmsford sailed 
for Englaud. Viceroy uttered his firat pronouncement of “Justice” 
in reply to an address presented by the Bombay Municipality. 
Majlis-ul-Uloma Conference at Erode commenced and contino- 
ed for the next two days; attended hy the Ali Brothers, Moulans 
Abu! Kalam Azad, Hakim Ajmal Khan and 5,000 Ulemas and 
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visitors. The All-India Jamiat ul-Ulema’s resolution was re-afirm- 
ed. Mr. Mahomed Ali made bis famous apeech on Afghan invasion 
of India and the duties of Moslems which led subsequently to a great 
controversy. 

4th. Hon. Mr. Raza Ali issued appeal to M. Gandhi to suspend 
N-C O activities to enable the new Viceroy to see and judge things 
for himself. 

5th. Lala Lajpat Rai at Bombay delivered a lecture on the present 
situation in which he charged the Moderates as guilty of ‘high 
treason’ for their supporting the Bureaucracy. 

6th. Satyagraba Day ; hartal was observed at Lucknow, Labore, 
Agra, Nagpur, Karachi and many other places. 

U. P. Govt. addressed a circular to subordinate officials urging 
and authorising them to fight N-C O openly and by all moans in 
their power and to organise and lead the Moderates with the ex- 
presa object of strangling the N-C O movement. 
7th. Lala Lajpat Rai addressing a workmen’s meeting at Bombay 
urged them to join the Congress, he said that unless Swarajya was 
obtained their lot would never improve. 
8th. Mass meeting in Madras held under Mr. Rajagopalachariar 
to inaugurate N-C-O work as laid down at Bezwada—M. Gandhi 
explained the programme to be followed by all N-C O workers. 

Inthe kunjab Council! Hon. Mr. Fazl i-Iossain presented the 
Report of ti Select Committee on the Sikh Gurudwara and Shrines 
Bill; tho four Sikh members ua‘ ed strong minutes of dissent ; 
the consideration of the Bill was accordingly postponed. 

Sth. Bougal Reforms Conference at Calcutta under the presidency 
of Hon. P. C Mitter who spoke admiringly of th. constructive sido 
of N-CC; Sir S. N Bannerjee dencunced it and woved a iecolution 
that India’s goal was the attainment of Swaraj within the Empire. 

At the Hindu Conisrence at Hardwar Pt. Din Dayal, th 
Pres: ‘ant, praisod the N-C-O movement and said that S* at ya 
was tk only »smedy for the various ailments of India 
10th. Mass N-CQ meeting at Bombay under Mr. Gandhi to 
inaugurate the Bezwada programme. 

Ata meeting of the Madras Mahajan Sabha under the presi- 
dency of Mr 1 A. Govindaraghava Iyer, Mr. Chakkari’s resolution 
that the ‘ Mahajan Sabha do accept the creed of the Congress as 
adopted at the Nagpur Session” was put and af' sr hot discussion 
carried by a large majority. 
llth. Ata N-C-O meeting at Calcutta Mr. C. R. Dass addressing 
students explained what was Swaraj and unsuccessfully urged 
them to boycott schools and colleges once more. 
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13th. Jallianwala Bagh Aniversary; national mourning day and 
hartal observed all over India. 

14th. In reply to Mr. Raza Ali’s suggestion to suspend the N-C-O 
campaign in order to give Lord Reading a change to study the Indian 
problem, M. Gandhi said that there was nothing in the atmosphere to 
prevent such study ; that whatever disturbance there might be were 
fomented by the authorities by their unholy activities. 

15th. Mr. C. R. Das opened the National Medical Institute in the 
Forbes Mansions at Wellington Square, Calcutta. 

Bengal Provincial Congress Committee on the motion of Mr. 
C. R. Das resolved that Municipalities, Dt. & Local Boards and 
Union Committees should not be boycotted at that stage. 
16th. Successful Passive resistance at Mulshi Peta, Poona. 
where the Tata & Co. were to erect a dam in the rivers Nira-Mula 
and for this Govt. under the Land Acquisition Act had to acquire 
the neighbouring villages ; the farmers of the villages refused to be 
turned out of their land and resorted to Satyagraha or passive 
resistance. 
18th. The Satyagrahi farmers at Mulsbi Peta continued to 
obstruct the work of the dam of the Tata & Co.; on the interven- 
of Mr. Kelkar of Poona a compromise was effected with the result 
that the Satyagrahis returned to their homes on being promised 
that the work will be suspended for the next 6 months. 
19th. Annual meeting of the Bombay Millowrets’ Assoc. under the 
presidency of Mr. R. Currimbhoy ; in his address be referred to the 
demands of labour, the Lanesshira agitation agatust the raising of 
the cotton import duty and the yuestion of Imperia) preference ; 
Sir Dinsbhaw Wacha urged tbe necessity of taking stcps to increase the 
output of Indian Mills in order to cope with tLe increased demand. 
20th. Sirdar Pratap Singh, Editor of the Akalt, arrested at Lahore 
under Sec. 124 A, 1. P. C. 

Punjab Government press communique declared the Districts of 
Lakore, Amritsar and Sheikhupura to be proclaimed areas under 
the Seditious Meetings Act fora further period of six months from 
the date on which a previous similar declaration ceased to operate, 
Zist. Judgment delivered in the Nagpur Liquor Riot case ; out of 
11 persons, six acquitted and five sentenced to R. I. 
22nd. Mr. J. B. Petit of Bombay announced the formation of a new 
political party called the “ Indian progressive Fedurat’ n ;’—H, H. 
the Aga Khan consented to lead the party for three years after bis 
return to fudia. 
23rd. First Kerala Provincial Conference under the presidency of 
Mr. T. Prokasam held at Ottapallam ; serious fracas between the 
Police and the non co-operators. 
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At the Lahore Municipal elections non-co-operators captured 
mujority of seate by defeating the old conservative councillors. 
24th. First Reforms Conference at Calicut held under the 
presidency of Mrs. Annie Besant to combat N-C-O ; Resolutions 
passed supporting the Reforms and condemning N-C-O. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu addressed a large meeting of ladies in 
Bombay on ‘Women and National work”, in the course of which 
ahe emphasiaed the part which women muet play in the work of 
Swaraj. Women resolved to discard the shame of foreign cloth and 
take to spinning and to hand-woven cloth. 
25th. Murderous Mob outbreak at Malegaon, Nasik district, 
ending in serious lose of life and property. 

Mob outbreak at Giridhi, Sonthal Perghanas, due to a police 
Sub-Inspector roughly handling a N-C-O quarrel. 

At Lucknow the Dy. Commissioner tried to inaugurate at Auti- 
Revolutionary League, but it ended in an uproarious meeting of 
100 co-operators under the lead of Mr. Shaukat Ali. 
26th. M. Gandhi at Karachi interviewed deputations of Studente 
aud Kbilafatists ; he addressed a public meeting strongly condemn- 
ing disorderly bebaviour it: meetings and the holding of unauthorised 
hartals ; addressing the non-co operating Municipal Councillors he 
urged nationalisation of education forthwith. 

A new organisation called “The League of Peace and Order” 
formed under oflicial inspiration at Lucknow to combat the N-C-O 
movement; Mr. A, P. Sen was elected president. 
30th. Punjab Provincial Conference beld at Rawalpindi under 
the presidency of Hakim Ajmal Kban ; N-C O resolutions passed. 


May 1921 


Assam Coolie Exodus— Gurkha outra,e on coohes at Chandpur—Hart ! 
and strike at Chittagong and Chandpur—The Afghan “bogey” started by 
supporters of Govt.—Gandhi-Rer? ~ interview—Amru.tsar Gurcwara move- 
ment—The Al: brothers’ Apology Lpisode. 


2nd. Madras Govt issu d sommunique revising the Govt. Servants’ 
Couduct Rules whereby Go ‘nment servauts previously debsrred 
from joining politics were now enjoined to attend N-C-O stings 
with power to break them up. 

3rd. At Karachi Swami Goviudanauda was sentenced to 5 yeare’ 
transportation for N-C-O work on charge of sedition. 

All India Shia Conference st Lucknow under H. H. Mohd. 
Rabim of Bombay passed resolution to ound deputation to enquire 
ito affairs at Najaf—the holy Moslem sbrine of which was reported 
to have been bombarded by the Allies. 
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4th. Complete hartal at Chittagong as a protest against the notice 
served on ten leaders prohibiting meetings aud processions; in the 
afternoon, at the request of the Collector, matters were settled 
whereby prohibitory orders were withdrawn and the bartal was 
declared at an end. 

5th. Bombay Govt. issued a communique on the Shikarpur distur- 
bances of 19th April when a mob attacked the meeting of a Sabha 
which had declined to refuse Govt. grants, causing damages and 
injuring several persons ; armed police was requisitioned who drove 
away the mob and arrested six men. 

At a meeting of the Gurudwara Prabandbak Committee, Amrit- 
sar, under the presidency of S. Sundar Singh Ramgharia, resolution 
was passed declaring that in view of the hostility of the officials 
towards the Gurudwara movement, the Sikhs should resort to 
passive resistance to protect their rights. 

The Ahmedabad Municipality passed a resolution that the sale 
of spirituous liquor, whether country or foreign, should be immedi- 
ately stopped witbin the municipal limits of the city. 

In reply to allegations of conspiracy with the Amir of Afghanis- 
tan, Maulana Mahomed Ali in a Press-note completely denied 
apy such activities on his part and challenged the Govt. and Mr. 
Montagu to publish authoritatively whatever they had against him. 
6th. The first Maharashtra Co. ‘erence under the new Congress 
Constitution based on linguistic basis assembled at Bassein, Bombay 
Presy, under Dr. S. B. Munji of Nagpur. 
7th. Pt. Arjun !al Sethi, N C-O. ieader of Seoni, wae sentenced 
.o 12 months R. I. for nationr’ -vork. 

In r.ply to the Simla Municipal Committee welcome —druss, 
H. E, Lord Readi-g er-demned violence commitied by the people 
disregarding M. Gandhis advise to abstain from it. 
8th. Khilafat and N-C-O. meetings prohibited at Calicut and the 
leaders served with notice unde: scction 144 Cr. P. C. prohibiting 
such meetings. 

Ith. Mr. V. W. Joshi of Akola, N-C-O. leader, was sentenced to 
$1 months R. J. under section 124 A, 1. P. C. 

LOth. Meeting ot the Working Committee of the All-I° Jia Con- 
sress Committee at Allahabad ; various resolutions were passed, 
Lith. The Afghan bogey—The Picneer and the Leader of Allaha- 
yad under official iaspiration roundly challenged Mr. Mahomed Ali. 
o say definitely whether directly or indirectly he was not in com- 
nunication with the Amir on the subject of invasion ; in reply Mr. 
Mahomed Ali emphatically denied the charge. 

Allahabad Dt Conference under the presidency of M. Mahomed 
\li, largely attended by Congressmen from all over India, considered 
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programme of work in view of impending arrest of leaders and 
issued injunction on people to observe non-violence. 

At a meeting of the Amritsar Central Gurudwara Committee 
question of passive resistance was discussed ; programme was drawn 
up to consolidate all the forces of the panth with a view to fortify 
the community against Govt. aggression. 


13th. The Gandhi-Reading interview at Simla held on thie and 
the following days. 

14th. Non-Brahman Political Conference at Belgaum under the 
presidency of Mr. Jagdeo Rao Bhau Saheb Pawar, who spoke on 
the difficulties of non-Brabmans in improving their lot and ealled 
Mr. Gandhi the apostle of polished barbarism! It supported the 
Reforms and violently condemned the N-C.Q. 

15th. Large public meetings held at the Idgah Simla, on this and 
following day where Messrs, Gandhi and Lajpat Rai received ovations 
and delivered speeches touching on the interview with Lord Reading 
and made collections for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 


Z2Oth, Government of India issued communique to remove mia- 
conception that had arisen in the public mind as regards Sir Henry 
Dobbs’ mission to Kabul, but nothing particular about the work 
done by the mission was published. 


Woeful Gurkha outrage on starving and unemployed coolies 
at Chandpur perpetrated by Govt. officials. 
Zist. Hartal at Chandpur due to Gurkha outrage continued 
for several days together ; all shops were closed, schools emptied, 
courts boycotted and the servants of officials, especially Europeans, 
Jeft and no food was sold to them. 
23rd. Hartal at Chittagong on account of the Gurkha outrage on 
coolies at Chand pur—continued for days. 
25th. The A. B, Railway union met at Chittagong and after a pro- 
longed sitting declared a general sympathetic strike to last till the 
cooly repatriation was justly settled by the Govt. 

Mass meetings were held at Chittagong—universal sympatby 

was held out to the stranded coolies of Chandpur and collections were 
made to help them. 


26th. In acommunique the Governor of Bengal declared that he 
could not properly undertake from public funds the repatriation of 
the coolies from Chandpur on the principle that in cases of labour 
disputes the attitude of the Govt. should be one of neutrality. Later 
on Lord Sinba’s Govt. (B & O) undertook to repatriate the coolies 
from Asansol] but the Bengal Govt. remained firm in their refusal. 

Mr. C. R. Das and Mre. Das at Jalpaiguri made house to house 
collections for the coolies and the Tilak Swaraj fund, 
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27th. S. Sardul Singh, Secretary, Sikh Gurudwara and Punjab Prov. 
Congress Com. arrested at Labore for alleged seditious activities. 

Huge N-C-O meeting beld at Jarianwalla, Punjab, under Lala 
Lajpat Rai, for the Tilak Swaraj Fund collections. 

East Bengal Steamer Service stopped owing to eympathetic 
atrike of the men making common cause with Ry. strikers for the 
repatriation of the Assam coolies.—Extensive strike over Kast 
Bengal ; at Dacca, Naraingunj, Goalundo, ete., all work-men down 
tools in sympathy with the coolies. Courts and schools closed. 
28th. Ladies’ meeting at Chittagong—ornaments freely pulled out 
and given over for supporting the strikers and the coolies, 
29th. Sir Henry Wheeler visited Chandpur and made official in- 
vestigations on the Gurkha outrage on the coolies. 

At Calcutta under the auspices of the Bengal Labour Federation 
Mr. C. F. Andrews delivered lecture in connection with the cooly 
exodus at Chandpur and strongly inveighed against the Govt. for 
their inhuman actions and refusal to ropatriate the destitute coolies. 

Public apology offered by the Ali Brothers for some of their 
speeches, which bad a tendency to incite to violence, under instruc- 
tions from M. Gandhi. 

Gurkha soldiers brought over to Chittagong in view of the Aartal 
and strike. Grest commotion in town as another outrage as at 
Chandpur was anticipited. Strike spread to all sections of people 
at Chittagong including Jawyers and school boys 

Oth. Govt. of India in a press communique intimated suspension 
of criminal proceedings against the Ali Brothers in view of the 
publication of their expression of regret and promise for the future. 

Lord Reading made an important pronouncement on Govt.’s 

policy at the Simla Chelmsford Club (see poste). 
Sist. Gujrat Political Conference beld at Broach under the presi- 
dency of Mr V. J. Patel who urged everybody to work for 
Swara) first by cleaning their souls of the blot of untouchability and 
promoting temperance, encouraging spinning-wheel and collecting 
money for the Tilak Swaraj fund. 


June 1921 


Chief Events —Dead-lock in East Bengal for the Railway and Steamer 
strkes—All-India collections for the Tilak Swaraj Fund—N-C-O anti-drink , 
campaign at Nagpur— All-India repression by Dist. Magistrates issuing orders 
under S. 144 and sending non-co-operators to jail on police report. 


Ist. Prof. Raj Krishna Bose, a N-C-O worker, sent to jail on a dis- 
orted police report of a speech at Cuttack and on his refusing to 
tive security. 
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2nd. Gujrat Provincial Khilafat Conference held at Broach under 
the presidency of M. Mabomed Ali (see poste). 

3rd. Major Ferrar, Dt. Magistrate, Lahore, served notice on the 
Secretary, City Congress Committee, prohibiting even the holding of 
& private committee meeting for members only. 

Broach Khilafat Conference passed Gandhi’s resolution expressing 
indignation at the cruel treatment meted out to the Khilafat workers 
in the N. W. F. Provinces. 
7th. Govt. of Bengal issued the Wheeler Report on the Chandpur 
cooly outrage ; 1t was a white-washing report and condoned the use 
of force on the coolies, maintained the Govt.’s partisan spirit against 
labour and threw all the blame on the non-co-operators, 

The A. B Ry. authorities gave the strikers an ultimatum and 
admitted new recruits replacing the old staff wholesale ; but the 
new recruits had to fly away because of their wholesale boycott — 
markets were closed against them and menials refused to serve them. 
8th. Tbe Mabarashtra Congress Sub Committee issued its report 
on the Malegaon riots. 
12th. Pandit Makhan Lal Chaturvedy, Editor of Karmvir, arrested. 
at Jubbulpure under Section 124—A. 1. P. C. He was garlanded, 
literally worshipped and taken in a huge procession by the people 
to the police station. 
14th. Revd. H. P. Walsh, Bishop of Assam, issued a report on 
the arrangements in cooly camps and hospitals opened for the 
Chandpur coolies in which he spoke very highly on the good work 
of Congress volunteers. 

All India Congress Committee met at Bombay under M. Gandhi ; 
resolutions were passed authorising Provincial Committees to spend 
the Tilak Swarajya Fund for furthering the cause of N-C-O ; laying 
down the duty of N-C-O lawyers and of Indians concerning Angora. 
15th. M. Gandbi and members of Al!-India Congress Committee 
were welcomed by citizens of Ghatkopar, Bombay, who presented 
Rs. 40,000 for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

Ata meeting in Bombay, Standing Committee of All India 
Trade Union Congress passed a resolution that one anna per bead 
should be levied from all affiliated unions for funds, and all mem- 
bere of the committee to stand by nomination to any office or to 
any Council made by the T. JU. Congress. 
16th. Serioua riot between Hindus and Mahomedans at Chintamoni 
in Kolar Dt ; police opened fire to disperse crowd. 
19th. Belgaon Dt. Khilafat Conference passed resolution threaten- 
ing to declare an Indian republic in consultation with the Congress, 
if Great Britain directly or through the Greeks, openly or secretly, 
fought the Turkish Govt. of Angora. 
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20th. Lala Lajpat Rai debarred from entering Kapurthala State 
for the Tilak Swaraj Fund colleotion. 

23rd. At Simla H. E. the Viceroy received and replied to ww 
address by a deputation of 33 representatives of the Ahmadiys 
community of Mahomedans who submitted that their community 
was started with the object of launching a campaign against the 
foolish, un-Islamic and unpeasefal doctrines of Jehad among the 
Moslems but urged the Kbilafat grievances. 

Mr. Pathak, a non co operator pleader of Bhandara, was sen- 
tenced to ) year R. I. for refusing to give security. 

The C. P. Khilafat Committee of Nagpur passed a vote of 
confidence on the Ali Brothers and urged the Central Kbilafat 
Committee to adopt all stages of N-C O programme including civil 
disobedience at once. 

The Khoreal Shooting Case—a Mr. Reed, manager of 
Khoreal Tea Estate, was charged with grievous hurt by a revolver 
to a cooly, the father of a girl whom, it was alleged, he wanted 
for his lust ; High Court Sessions with a European Jury tried and 
acquitted the accused. The case created a sensation as bigh 
European dignitaries tried to shield the accused. 
25th. Ulema Conference at Patna held under the presidency of 
Moulana Abul Kalam Azad to organise Moslem divines. 
26th. Govt. of India issued communique on the formation of a 
committee to visit Fiji and enquire about the conditions of Indians 
thero with a view to supply of Indian cooly labour. 

Rev. Normun Bennett, chaplain, Lucknow, invited members of 
All-India Congress Com. to a garden party ; for this he was trane- 
ferred from the station by the Government. 

M Hakim Sayeedur arrested at Calcutta for Khilafat work. 


27th Nagpur Municipality passed resolution fot the stoppage ot 
all kinds of liquor, whether foreign or country, from the municipal 
area, in order to promote abstinence and to improve the étonomit 
condition of the people. 
28th. Dr. M. R. Cholkar, the prominent N-C-O leader of Nagpur, 
who was prosecuted for sedition, was discharged by the City Magis- 
trate for want of proof and evidence after a protracted and 
harassing trial. 

Babu B. K. Majumdar arrested at Goalundofor his NeC-O work 
jn counvetion with the Ry. and Steamer Strikes. 
29th, Sirdar Sardul Singh Caveissour, Secy, Sikh League, trans 
ported for five years on sedition charge for his work in connection 
with the Gurdwara, 
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Chief Events.—Tilak Swaraj Fund over-subscribed one crore—Riot at 
Dharwar— Karachi Khilafat Conference—All-India Congress Committee 
meeting at Bombay—Huge bonfire of foreign clothes at Bombay. 


Ist. Tilak Swaraj Fund came upto about One Crore and five 
lakhs of rupees. 

Police at Dharwar opened fire on a riotous crowd before a 
liquor shop which was being picketted by N-C-O men. 
4th. Lucknow Liberal League passed resolution expressing indig- 
pation at the Govt. of Bengal’s callous and indifferent treatment of 
the Assam coolies. 

Autumn Session of the Bengal Legislative Council opened under 
the presidency of Nawab Sir Shamsul Huds. 
5th. Serious disturbance at Aligarh between the people and the 
Police in connection with the conviction of a — prisoner. 
Several killed and wounded on both sides. 
6th. Thana District Local Boards adopted anti-drink iewpaien and 
to picket and close liquor shops within their respective area. 
7th. U. P. Liberal Assoc. presented address to the Viceroy at Simla. 
8th. All India Khilafat Conference at Karachi with Maulana 
Mahomed Ali as president resolved to ask Muslims to leave British 
Army and Police. 

Madras Labour strike. H.E. the Governor met the labour 
leaders and fixed responsibility on them for any recrudescence arising 
from the strike. He attacked the non-co-operators and opined that 
the strike had been engineered mainly from political motive. 
9th. Tamil District Non-Brahmana Conference opened at Tinne- 
velly presided over by Rao Bahadur A. P. Patro. 
12th. Bombay Municipal Corporation voted a loyal address of 
welcome to be presented to H.R. H. the Prince of Wales, there 
being only two dissentient Non-co-operators. 

Calcutta Corporation decid:d to presant an address of welcome 
to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 


14th. H. E. the Viceroy at Simla reccivad and replied to an 
address presented by the Marwari association of Caicutta on matters 
connected with Indian trade. 

Dharwar District Conference at its meeting on this and next 
day passed resolutions condemning the high-handedness of local 
officials in the shooting affair and demanded an independent com- 
mission of enquiry. 
15th. Madras Provincial Congress Comwittee (old) meeting at 
Madras. Beginning of a split. 
17th, Mr. Yakub Hussain released from jail at Coimbatore on 
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giving an undertaking that he would not goto Malubar to preach 
N-C O to the Moplahs. 

First meeting of the now Madras Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee at Trichinopoly. Split acccentuated between Mr. C, 
Rajagopslachari’s party and Mr. S. Kasturiranga Iyenger’s party. 
19th. Report of the Indian Press Act Committee published at 
Simla (see poste), 

Lahore Municipality passed resolution condemning the Legisla- 
tive Assembly debate which attempted to white-wash the Martial 
Law administration and officials in the Punjab. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee, recently appointed by 
the Govt. of India to advise on the development of cotton trade and 
Industry in India, met in Bombay on this and three following days. 
20th. M. Gandhi arrived in Poona to open various memorials on the 
first anniversary of the death of the late Lokmanya Tilak. The 
Municipality presented him with an address printed on Khadi, Mr. 
Kelkar in thanking Gandhi referred to ‘several unpractical details” 
in the N-C-O programme which, he said, Mr, Tilak would have 
amended. 

Zlst. The Repressive laws Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. Sapru commenced its sittings at Simla. 

22nd. Sir Dinshaw Wacha, us President of the Western India 
National Liberal Assoc., wired to Viceroy and the Sec. of State 
protesting against the proposed increments in omoluments of I. C. S. 
men as inferred from recent replies of the Sec. of State in Parliament. 
23th. Lahore Municipal Committee passed resolution condemning 
retention of the Seditious Meetings Act in the District. 

24th. In reply to mischievous attempts of interested people, Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore issucd statement that he hac. never been 
against non co-operation hut was in full accord with its spirit and 
was entirely with Mahatma Gandhi. 

Disturbance at Matiari (near Sind, Hydorabad) owing to clash 
between local Khilafatists and Government-supported Aman Sabha. 
25th. Report of the Indian Railway Police Committee dealing 
with questions of railway police, its personnel and organization, 
handling and guarding of goods, protection of passengers, pilgrim 
traffic etc. published. 

Mr. C, S. Ranga Iyer, Editor, Independent, was ordered to furnish 
a personal .bond and two, sureties of Rs. 10,000 each for alleged in- 
flammiztory writings. Surety not being given, he was sent to jail. 
26th. The Ministry of;Self-Government, Government of Bengal, 
issued a circular to all municipalities protesting against h:rtals and 
passed orders to penalise licensees who followed hartals— bis soon 
became 8 dead letter, 
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28th. Mr. Girdharilal, Secretary, Jallianwala Bagh Memorial Fund: 
published accounts of the fund up to 30th June 1921, 

All India Congress Committee met in Bombay and adopted 
resolutions to boycott foreign cloth, to abstain from official rejoicings 
during Prince of Wales’s visit, and postponing civil disobedience 
til after the completion of work of Swadeshi. 
29th. Monster meeting held at the Chowpathy Sands, Bombay, on 
boycott of foreign cloth. 

An “Agreed Summary” of the Gandhi-Reading interview was 
published by the Govt. of India. 
3lst At Bombay a huge bon-fire of foreign cloth worth millions of 
rupees was made by the people under the guidance of M. Gandhi. 


August 1921 


Chief Events :—Death anniversary of Mr. B. G Tilak—U P. Liberal 
Conference meeting at Lucknow—Meeting of the Working Commnittee of 
the All India Congress Committee at Patna—Beginning of Moptah rebellion— 
Sheriff's meeting fiasco at Calcutta—The Munitions Case Scandal and the 
prostitution of Justice 


Ist. The first anniversary of the death of Mr. B. G. Tilak. 
Enthusiastic celebrations all over India signalised by burning of piles 
of foreign cloth, 

Portrait of Mr. Tilak was unveiled in the hall of the Municipal 
Council of Rajahmundry which had passed resolutions on 30th July 
last endorsing N.-C -O. 

Madras Legislative Council passed resolution, after opposition 
by the Government, to reduce the number of Executive Councillors 
fixed for Madras from four to three at the earliest opportunity. 
2nd. Central Khilafat Committes meating under the auspices of 
the Parsi Rajkiya Sabha was held at Bombay, M. Gandhi presiding. 
Resolutions were passed condemning Greek atrocities in Asia Minor ; 
a purec for Rs, 5,300 was given by the Parsi Sabha to the Khilafat 
Committee. 

Mr. Venkatappaiya, President, Andhra Congress Com., mali- 
ciously arrested on the 30th July, was discharged along with his 
followers. 

Bombay Council passed resolution on the motion of Mr. Gholapi 
representing depressed classes, amended by Dr. Batliwala, that free 
and compulsory primary education should be the aim of the Govern- 
ment’s educational policy to be realised as early as possible. 
3rd Bombay Council at the instance of Dewan Bahadur QGodbole 
appointed a committee to consider and report in all their aspects 
upon the question of the drink and drug traffic, and their total 
prohibition, 
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Sth. Munitions Fraud Case withdrawn—scandalous atatement in 
court by the Advocate-General which led to a serious agitation 
ending in Sir Thomas Holland’s resignation from the Govt. of India. 
6th. Madras Council passed a resolution to present a welcome 
address to the Prince of Wales. 

M. Gandhi at Aligarh with Mr. Mahomed Ali visited the Muslim 
National University, delivered a lecture at the Jumma Mosque ; said 
that the riots of 5th July were the ugliest blot on the forehead of 
non-co-operation. Mr. Mahomed Ali touching upon the question of 
the Afghan bogey denied to have ever declared that Afghans were a 
fit nation to come and rule India. 


U. P. Liberal Conference opened at Lucknow under the 
presidency of Munshi Narayan Prasad Asthana who demanded 
punishments for the Punjab offenders, equal treatment of Indians in 
the Colonies and proper settlement of the Khilafat as pre-conditions 
to peace in India. 


8th. Pundit Madan Moban Malaviya lectured at Poona advocat- 
ing Swadeshi and Charka. 

Mahatma Gandhi along with Mr. Mahomed Ali visited Lucknow, 
Cawnpur, Moradabad ete, in the U. P. preaching Swadesbi and 
khaddar.—The Lucknow Municipal Board’s resolution to present an 
address to M. Gandbi was negatived by the President’s casting vote. 
13th. Imperial Indian Citizenship Association of Bombay wired 
to the Secretary of State and the Government of India :— 


“The Council of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association views with 
alarm and strongly resents the ayitation of European settlers of Kenya Colony 
with the object of forcing the bards of Government to assign inferior status to 
British (udians in the colony and emphatically urge the Secrtory of State for 
India to impress upon the Imperial Governm: nt the necessity of inaugurating 
forthwith the policy of strictly adhering to the principle of assigning to Bri ish 
Indians a status in no way inferior to that of any other class of His Majesty’s 
subjects ”’ 


And to the President, Indian National Congress, Nairobi :— 

‘The Council hereby assures their brethren in East Africa in general and 
Kenya in particalar of their whole-hearted sympathy and earnest resolve to 
support them im every constitutional way to obtain practical recognition of 
their claims to equality in that part of the Empire.” 
15th. The Kerala patriots, Messrs. K. Gopal Menon, Madhavan 
Nair and Mohideen Koya were released from Cannanore jail on the 
completion of their imprisonment for six months. 
16th. The Working Committee of the All-India Congreas Com- 
mittee met at Patna; Mr. Gandhi was asked to draw up 4 statement 
of India’s foreign policy. 

At Calcutta Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore delivered a lecture on 
National education, in the course of which be said that it waa due 
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to no external cause that the West now occupied a principal place 
in modern world. She had achieved that eminence because she 
had reslised some great truth in her mind and carried it out ia 
action. 

The Lahore Manicipal Committee protested against the pro- 
posed visit of the Prince and declined to accord a welcome. 
17th. Pandit M. M. Malaviya lectured in Bombay on the necessity 
of securing changes in the central constitution of the Government 
of India. 

‘l'be Calcutta Corporation in discussing the draft of the Address 
of Welcome to be presented to the Prince of Wales decided to omit 
all reference to the Reforms. 
19th. Mahatma Gandhi visited Assam on N-C-O campaign, 
20th. Beginning of Moplah Rebellion at Tiruvangadi, Malabar 
(see poste). 
2ist. A huge meeting at Lahore, presided over by Lala-Lajpat 
Rai, passed the following resolution :— 


“This mass meeting views with grave apprehension and alarm the actual 
famine conditions prevatling in the Punjab due to sudden abnormal rise in the 
price of food-grains in spite of recent abundant rains, and condemns the callous 
attitude of the Government 1n neglecting 1ts duty to take all necessary steps to 
meet the situation ” 


24th. Sheriff's meeting in Calcutta under Governor Lord Ronaldshay 
to concert measures for welcoming the Prince of Wales was broken 
up by Non co operators. 
26th. Lucknow Medical Association under Dr. R. H. Tandon 
passed resolutions protesting against the decision of the General 
Medical Council of the United Kingdom in not recognising Indian 
medical degrees on racial grounds and urging the Government of 
India to establish at an early date a General Council of Medical 
Education in India. 
Government of India Ordinance issued for proclamation of 
Martial Law in the disturbed parts of Malabar. 
27th. The 27th Session of Madras Prov. Conference opened at 
Tanjore under the presidency of Janab Yakub Hassan ; for his presi- 
dential address, ho was subsequently sent to jail for 2 yrs. Next day 
resolutions were passed deploring Moplah outbreak and deputing some 
members to Malabar on relief work declaring boycott of Prince of 
e Vales and of foreign cloth, supporting anti-drink campaign, sugges- 
ting the stoppage of emigration, and recommending the abolition of 
untouchabilty of Panchamas. 
29th. Under the auspices of the National Home Rule League, the 
Bombay Provineial Reforms Conference opened in Bombay, Mrs, 
Annie Besant presiding. 
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Mr. W. E. (Pussyfoot) Johnson arrived in Bombay on his anti- 
drink campaign tour in [ndia. 
30th. Outbreak of Labour disturbances in Bombay mill areas gradu- 
ally spread to Madras. 

Sardar Mehtab Singh, M. L. C., Public Prosecutor and Deputy 
President of the Punjab Legislative Council, resigned his official 
post following the Shiromani Gurdwara Committee's resolution that 
Sikh members of Council should resign their seats as a protest 
against the policy of coercion and repression by Government in 
regard to the Gurdwara Reform movement. 


September 192] 


Chief Events —Govt. move to crush Moslem agitation— Moplah rebellion 
and military operations in Malabar—Arrest of the Ali Brothers, Dr. Kitchlew 
and other Moslem leaders—M. Gandhi adopted the loin cloth—the great 
Karachi trial—Ali India Boycott movement. 


Ist. H. E. Lord Willingdon made a statement in Madras Loegisla- 
tive Council re disturbances in Malabar and labour troubles in 
Perambur and other mill areas. 

Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai and Mr. V. N. Tewari of the 
Servants of India Society appointed members of the Indian Deputa:- 
tion to visit British Guiana to examine the scheme of Indian coloniz- 
ation by the Government of that Colony. 

Picketing of foreign cloth shops began at Barabazar, Calcutta, 
causing practically a dead-lock in business for the next three 
weeks, 
2nd. Sir T. Holland’s resignation from the Viceroy’s Council on 
account of the munitions case scandal was accepted. 
3rd. Viceroy delivered an important speech re the political situation 
before a joint sitting of the Indian Legislature. 
5th, Bengal Council—Resolution on woman franchise lost, 37 
voting for and 56 against the resolution. 

In the Leg. Assembly Dr. Gour moved a resolution to present a 
loyal address of welcome to the Prince ; Mr. Agnihotri unsuccessfully 
opposed on grounds of economic and political situation of the country. 
Oth. Report of the Indian Sugar Committee was issued. It recom- 
mended the formation of an Indian Sugar Board with five official and 
six non-official members (all to be nominated) to organise the Sugar 
industry on the Java model. 
10th. At Calcutta, Marwari Chamber of Commerce saw M. Gandbi 
on the subject of boycott of foreign cloth and picketing at Barabazar. 
M. Gandhi rebuked them for not totally suspending the import of 
foreign cloth. 
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11th. Monster meeting of 12,000 carters in Calcutta under the 
presidency of Swami Biswanand and attended by M. Gandhi, 
Messrs. C. R. Das and Mabomed Ali resolved to follow the Con- 
gress and to help N C O—Rs. 10,000 collected for Swaraj fund. 


14th. Mr. Mahomed Ali arrested at Waltair, 
15th. Dr. S. Kitohlew arrested at Simla and taken over to Karachi. 


16th. Mr. Gandhi at Madras touring with Mrs. Mahomed Ali. 

Twenty-seven members of the Legislative Assembly formed a 
party to be called the Democratic Party to act and vote together in 
the Assembly on some of the vits] questions to secure Responsible 
Government at an early date. 

Forty-six Congress volunteers arrested for picketing foreign 
cloth shops at Burabazar, Calcutta. 

Pir Ghulam Majid, Maulvi Hassan Ahmed, Maulvi Nisar 
Ahmed and Shri Venkataramana Shankaracharya arrested and takon 
over to Karachi. 

Moulana S' pnkat Ali arrested at the Bombay Central Khilufat 
Committee Offi . and taken over to Karachi. 

Mr. Gandhi warned by the Government of Madras not to 
proceed to Malabar. 


18th Crowded public meeting at Lahore under the presidency 
of Lala Lajpat Rai passed resolution congratulatirg the arrested 
leaders—Karachi resolution repeated. 

Pir Badshah Mian, the greatest Moslem divine of East Bengal, 
sentenced by Magistrate of Faridpur to 1 year’s R_ I. for his Khilafat 
activity—buge crowd of 50 thousand moslems followed bim but was 
prevailed upon to disperse in peace by Mr. Das and others. 


20th Repressive Laws Committee Report published at Simla. 
Public meeting at Allahabad under the Presidency of Pt. Motilal 
Nebru passed resolution opposing any welcome to the Prince and 
censuring the Municipal Board members who voted for a welcome. 
Public meeting at Lahore under the auspices of Punjab Khilafat 
committee violently protested against the proscription of the Ulemas’ 
Fatwa by the Government. 


Z\ist. Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy was elected Deputy President of the 
Legislative Assembly by the President’s casting vote, Sir Jamsetjeo 
aid Dr. Gour having both obtained an equal number of votes. 

The Ulemas and the Central Khilafat Committee held meetings 
at Delhi to consider the situation created by the arrest of the 
leaders, and decided in favour of civil disobedience and confirmed 
Karachi reaolution. 

Dr. S. C. Banerji of Faridpur arreated and sentenced to ! yr. 
R. I, for N C-O work. 
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22nd. In view of the shortage of khadder M. Gandhi issued 
message saying that people must be satisfied with a loin-cloth. 

To set the example, I propose to discard at least up to the 3let of October 
my topi and vest andtocontent myself with only a loin cloth, anda 
chaddar whenever found necessary for the protection of the body.” 

In the Leg. Assembly Mr. Jadunath Majumdar’s resolution on 
early Swaraj was debated with great animation and then withdrawn 
on the 29th. 
23rd. In the Council of State Mr. Samaldas’ resolution for equality 
of status for Indians and Europeans in Hast Africa was carried and 
accepted by Govt. 
24th. At the Senate of the Calcutta University, the Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, deplored the disastrous effect of 
the non-co-operation movement on education in Bengal and said :— 

‘}l¢ ia clear that between 40,000 and 60,000 young boys below the college 

age, bave left schools, have been rendered idle, and have had their education 
interrupted it not finally biought to an end at an age at which the time lost 
can haraly if ever be made up. ‘This wastage amongst the young boys 1s nothing 
rhurt of a national calamity.” 

Non-Brahmana Conference at Trichinopoly uuder Mr. C. R. Reddy 

attacked and grossly stigmatised the N C O movement. 

25th. Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Bar at-Law and NC-O leader of 
Chittagong arrested. 

26th. The famous Karachi trial of the Ali Brothers and other 
Khilafat leaders commenced at Karachi. 

27th. Mr. G. K. Devadhar of the Servants of India Society 
proceeded to organize non-official relief to the sufferers of Malabar. 

Mr. Prabhudayal and other Congress workers arrested in the 
Etawa district, U. P. 
28th. Dr. Abdul Karim of Benares, the Kbilafat leader, sentenced 
ro l yr. R. I. for amicably settling a Hindu-Moslem dispute. 
29th. Repression in Ganjam District started ; Zamindar of Gam- 
palagud and other N-C-O workers arrested. 

At Akola Mr, T. B. Paranjpe sentenced to 15 months R. 1. for 
N-C-O work. Congress officers at Sukkur, Sind, arrested. 
30th. Big meeting at Benares congratulating Dr. Karim for suffer- 
ing for the national work. 


October 1921 


Chief Events :—Congress Working Committee meeting at Bombay— 
Nehru-Achanyar controversy on Congress constitution. The famous Karachi 
trial—Moslem agitation and repression all over India—Karachi resolution 
repeated from hundreds of platforms. 

Ist Punjab Home Rule Conference met at Amritsar, Lala Lajpat 
Rai presiding, and adopted N C-O creed, 


ialiagub lik Goal HE aaR elitr aA on 
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Heated debate in the Bombay Legislative Council on a member’s 
resolution re preference for non Brahmans in the public service. Al) 
members expressed tympatby, but deprecated communal! jealousies, 

Mr. Gopaslakrishnsyya, N-C-O leader, arrested at Berbamyore, 
Sensation at Chittagong on gagging order passed on Mrs Sen Gupta, 
an English Jady, wife of Mr. Sen Gupta; she dirobeyed order and 
went about picketing. 

H. I. the Viceroy at Simla replied to an address presented by 
representatives of Mahomedan Co-operators in the Punjab. 
2nd. Mr. Radha Ramon Mitra, N C O leader, Etawa, sentenccd to 
1 yr. for N C O activities, 

Mr. Gopabandhu Das gagged at Cuttack. Babsji Ramdas 

arrested, 
Ath. Mr. Gandbi and 47 All-India N C O Jeadere iseved nap ifesto 
on Ali Brotbers’ arrest and reiterated the Kasachi resolution atkirg 
Mos]. ms to leave Army and Police aud defyirg Gover: ment to arrest 
them. 

At Chittagong Prof. N. C. Banerji and Sadhu Kripaldss 
sentenced to 1 yr, R. I. for N-C-O work. Mr. Sen Gupta released. 

Bebar Khilafat Conference held at Arrah with M Shah Badra- 
uddin in the chair. Karachi resolution repeated by all standing. 
5th. Working Committee of the A. I. C. C. met at Bombay 
and passed resolutions urging Indians to withdraw from the Govt. 
service atd to boycott foreign cloth, postponing civil disobedience, 
and defining India’s foreign policy, 
8th. Memorandum issued by the Government of India on position 
of Indians in the Dominions as placed before the Impeiial Con- 
feronce by the official representatives of India. 

Pt. R. K. Bhargava, president, Muttra Congress Committee 
sentenced to 1 Yr. for N C-O work. His followers shouted Gandhs 
Kt jay and for this they were put into prigon. 

Oth. Second holocaust of British cloth at Bombay lighted by M. 
Gandhi at huge meeting attended by over alakh of citizens when 
the Karachi resolution was reaffirmed and M. Gandhi made a long 
and impressive speech on N-C O, 

10th. Mr. F. A Hadow, presiding over the Indian Railway Asso- 
ciation meeting, Simla, protested ogaiust the unanimous conclusion 
of the Ry. Committee that English domiciled companies must go, 
because these companies had done much in the past to establish 
Indian Railways on a sound basis. 

12th. At ameeting of the Central Khilafat Committee attended 
by representatives from all parts of India Mr. Chotani, the President, 
explained how British Statesmen were trying to drive out the 
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Turks from Europe inspite of the rather friendly attitude of France 
and Italy. 

End of the protracted Nankana massacre trial—Mohant Narain 
Ts and seven others sentenced to death, 8 to transportation for life, 
17 to 7 years R. [. 

Besides the resolution boycotting the visit of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, the Central Sikh League at its third 
annual session at Lyallpur also passed resolutions adopting Non co- 
operation. 
14th. Poona Municipal Counoil passed resolution refusing to wel- 
come the Prince and to boycott his visit. 
15th. Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachariar, President of the Congress, 
issued acircular declaring that the meeting of A. I C. C. fixed for 
4th November at Delhi be postponed. 
18th. Pandit Motilal Nehru replied to President Vijayaraghava- 
cbariar’s circular 7¢ A. I. C. C. meeting and confirmed the proposal 
to hold the meeting at Delhi on November 4th—split threatened 
in the Congress camp. 
19th. A meeting of the Jain Community of Ahmedabad passed 
resolutions protesting against the arbitrary action of Junagadh 
Darbar in forcibly usurping their sacred places on the Shri Girnarzi 
and praying to the British Government to safeguard the interests 
of the community and to probibit sacrilegious acts on the part of 
tho Ruling Chief concered. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru issued an elaborate statement 7 ‘‘ Law of 
the Congress: who shall interpret it?” replying at length to President 
Mr. C. Vijayaragbavachariar. 

Sir W. Vincent, Home Memher, Government of India, visited 
Calicut in connection with the Moplah outbreak. 
20th. Government of India announced terms of reference to the 
Burma Reforms Committee to be presided over by the Hon’ble Sir 
A. F. Whyte. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and 17 other N-C-O. workers at 
Chittagong sentenced to 3 months’ R. I. for N C-O. work. 

Gurkha Military polica at Chittagong broke out and committed 
wanton outrage on innoci+nt sightseers during ths removal of Mr. 
Sen Gupta to jail, maiming and wounding many. 
2ist. Mr. Yakub Hassan arrested in Madras for alleged sedition 
in his presidential address at the Madras Prov. Conference, 
22nd. Mr. A. P. Sen, President, Luoknow Liberal Lesgue, wired 
to H, E. the Viceroy :— 


“The Lucknow Liberal League enters its teapectful but emphatic protest 
against the position taken up by the Local Government in the Select Committee 
oa the Oudh Rent Bill. f'he Governor, who is an Honorary Member of the 
British Indian Association which represents Talukdars, conducted the negotias 
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tions pereonally, The League fears that the general political condition is bound 
tu become worse and etill mure critical by the growing agrarian discontent. On 
account of the Government’s open partiality for the Taluqdars, a number of 
Zamindars and non-Zamindar members in the Council and almost an equal 
number of officiala will be pressed, as in the Select Committee, to vote witb the 
Zomindars, thus defeating the amendments regarding heritable rights, The 
League respectfully invites attention to the situation.” 

U. P. Provincial Conference held at Agra under M. Hasrat 
Mohani ; resolutions passed on this and following days on the hoycott 
of the Prince, use of khadi. etc., and reiterating the famous Karachi 
resolution, all standing. 
24th. Government of India annouuced the personnel and functions 
af the deputation to British Guiana consisting of Mr. G. Keatings, 
Mr. P. Kesava Pillay and Mr. V. N. Tewary. 
25th. U. P. Provincial Khilafat Conference held at Agra under 
M. Abul Kalam Azad— Karachi resolution repeated as elsewhere. 
26th. H.R. H. the Prince of Wales sailed for India. 
30th. Moplah Riot: special police detachment attacked by the 
rebels near Cheruvayur resulting in the death of twenty-six Moplabs 
and cight among the Police. 


November 1921 


Chief Events. —The Karachi Sentence— All-India Congress Committee 
sanctioned qualified Civil Disobedience—Prince of Wales’ landing in Bombay 
followed by a 5 days’ riot—Hartal at Calcutta and elsewhere—All-India 


repression started and gagging orders passed—Congress and Khilafat 
volunteer organisations proclaimed unlawful. 


Ist. Sentence of two years’ rigorous imprisonment passed on 
Ali Brothers and four others ; all acquitted on charge of conspiracy ; 
Bharati Krishna Tirthaji acquitted on all charges. 

Mr. Chotani of Bombay offered 50,000 spinning- wheels and 
undertook to supply one lakh more to popularise Khaddar among 
Mussalmana. 
2nd. Judgment was delivered in the Malegao: riot case. Out of 
113 accused 47 were acquitted and five sentenced to death, remain- 
ing 61 accused variously sentenced. 

The Moplah Riot: Martial Law Special Tribunal at Calicut 
sentenced Ali Musaliar and 12 others to death, 22 transported for 
life and three others recommended for merry. 

Trial of Mr. Yakub Hassan, the N-C-O leader opened at Tanjore 
for sedition in his presidential address to the Madras Provincial 
Conference on 27th August. Mr. Hassan put in a lengthy statement 
but did not defend himself, 

Moulana Abdul Majid Sheriar, a prominent Khbilafatist, arrested 
at Madras for sedition and taken over to Tanjore, 
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Moulana Abmed Sayid, Secretary, Jamiat ul Ulema Hind, Delhi, 
sentenced to one year’s R. I. for Kbilafat work. 
4th. A.1.C.C. Meeting at Delhi, Lala Lajpat Rai presiding. 
Civil disobedience resolution moved by M. Gandbi was passed in a 
slightly amended form after a lengthy dircussion. 

Sir P. Theagaraya Chetty was re-elected President of the 
Madras Municipal Corporation. 

Khilafat meeting at Howrah broken by Gurkha police resulting 
in a riot and firing by the police. 
5th. Maulana Abdul Majid Salk, Editor of Zamindar, Lahore, 
arrested for sedition. 

In reply to 8 question in the U. P. Council the Raja of Muham- 
madabad stated that Govt did not propose to disclose what action 
would be taken against the U. P. signatories to the Leaders’ mani- 
festo of 4th October asking the withdrawal of Indians from the Army 
and the Police. 

A. I. C. C. meeting at Delhi continued ; Karachi resolution re- 
affirmed and Congress commission appointed to enquire into the 
Malabar riots. 


7th, Mr. Yakub Hassan convicted of sedition and sentenced to 2 
years’ imprisonment. Regarding the charge of bringing Govt. into 
hatred and contempt, Mr. Hassan said :— 

‘Greater personages than myself have done that work only too well and 
have left no field for Indians to work upon in that direction. Whin Mr Lloyd 
George generously gate away Thrace and Smyrna—the homclands of the Tarke— 
to Greece asa reward fcr the latter’s service in the War against the protest of 
the most important member of the British Empice iteelf, 1t was this act that 
lowered the Britush Govt. In the cetimation of the Indian people and brought it 
into hatred and contempt Sir Michal O’Dwye1 and General Dyer supplemented 
on Indian soi] the Imperial Work of Mr Lloyd George and they have eminently 
succeeded in bringing down thc British Raq from the high aaaies of honour, 
Justice, and truth as it existcd in the Imagination of the people... 

Govt. of India appointed Mr. Vonkatapathiraju, in place of 
Right Hon’ble Mr. V S Sastri in the Indian deputation to Fizi 

At Chittagorg several Kbilafat workers i:cluding M. Nazir 
Ahmed, the Secretary was sent to jail. 

All India Hindu Conference, special session, commenced the 
day before under the presidency of Lala S.9jpat Rai, passed resolutions 
endorsing the N C O programme. 

Second Session of Chamher of Princes opened at Delhi by the 
Viceroy—only some 30 Princes attended, 
8th. Government of India issued the special terms to those British 
public servants in India who, in consequence of the introduction of 
Reforms, wished to retire prematurely on a liberal scheme of pro- 
portionate pension, 
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Thirteen journalista representing Burmese Nationalist Press 

issued a manifesto boycotting the Whyte Committee, as the Burmans 
demanded complete Home Rule without delay which the Whyte 
Committee could not consider or recommend. 
Oth. M. Gandhi presided over the Convocation of the National 
College, Lahore, and conferred degrees on graduates. In a short 
speech he urged that no efforts should be spared to attain Swaraj by 
the end of December. 

Pt, Motilal Nehru presiding over the Delhi Provincial Con- 
ference at Muttra made no speech, because, he said, it was time for 
action and not for speech-making ; resolutions were passed on civil 
disovedience, boycott of the Prince and recommending that the 
National Congress should at once declare to the world India’s right 
to independent sovereignty. 
10th. Public meeting at Madras under Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar 
strongly condemned the repressive policy of Govt. 

At a public meeting at Lahore M. Gandhi advised the people to 
help the Municipal Committee in the removal from its present site 
of the Lord Lawrence statue which was insulting to Indians for the’ 
inscription that it bore. 
llth. Govt. of India announced appointment of a committee to 
formulate a scheme for the Indianisation of the Army, 
12th. Deputation of 18 Oudh Talukdars headed by Raja Sir Rampal 
Singh waited on H. E the Viceroy and pressed before him the thorny 
issues of the Oudh Rent Act (See 22nd. Oct ). 

Mass meeting of Sikhs at Lahore protested againat action of 
Govt. in taking possession of the keys of the Golden Temple and 
warned Govt. that if the sacred keys were not returned before the 
15th, the birth-day of Guru Nanak, serious discontent will prevail. 
Resolutions were also passed for boycotting the Prince and demand- 
ing all Sikh members of the Legislative Council to resign their seats. 

Govt. of India issued ordinance for trial by special magistrates 
of certain offences committed in Martial Law area, Malabar. 

H. E. the Viceroy ordered release of 20 out of 86 Punjab 
Martial Law prisoners still in gaol. 
13th. Abmedabad Provincial Congress Committee authorised 
Bardoli and Ananda Taluka in Surat & Kaira districts respectively 
to start civil disobedience from 23rd November. 

Mass meeting at Calcutta maidan attended by Police constables 
who were asked to give up Govt. Service and take to Charka. Some 
100 Indian constables gave up service during the next week. 

Ath. Punjab Government announced their intention to divest 
bemselves in a legal manner of the control of the Sikh Galden 
emple at Amritsar, 
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16th. Dr. P. Vardarajalu Naidu of Salem sentenced to nine 
months R. I. for N-C-O work. 

Bhai Gurditta Singh of the Komagata Maru fame who had been 
evading arrest for the last seven years surrendered himself to the 
police following the N-C O creed. 
17th. H.R.H the Prince of Wales landed in Bombay—signali- 
sed by a hartal extending all over India. The Prince delivered 
the King’s Message before receiving the Corporation address. Riots 
in Bombay for five duys due to collision between loyalists and non- 
oo-operators. 
18th. Jamiat-ul Ulema Conference met at Lahore, under M. 
Abul Kalam Azad ; passed the following resolution after an exciting 
debate :— 


“The Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference does not admit the truth or falsity of the 
statements published in tue newspapers regarding toreible conversions of Hindua 
by Moplahs aud other atrucitica committed by them ou Hindas, as there had been 
uo proper investigation, but if the reports are true, then the Ulemas candemn 
all such action of Moplaha as the ‘Koran’ never sanctioned forcible conversions 
*to Islam. 


Other resolutions on the boycott of the Prince, discarding of all 
foreign cloth at religious functions, etc., were passed. 

M. Gandhi in a press-note deplored tho Bombay riote and ssid 
that all hopes of the success of mass civil disobedience were shatter- 
ed by the hooligans of Bombay. He took up a five days’ fast asa 
penance for the sins of his countrymen. 

At Caleutta, Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the European 
Association sent strong letters to the Bengsl Govt, on the hartal 
of the 17th urging Govt. to suppress the N C O. activities. 

Congress and Khilafat Volunteer movement in Calcutta 
declared unlawful by the Bengal Govt. 

Arrests, conviction and gagging orders passed all over Bongal 
on Congress and Khilafat workers on this and the following days, 
19th. The Prince at Poona received the Municipal address, laid 
the Maharatta War memorial and the foundation stone of the Sivaji 
Memorial. 

Mahatma Gandhi iasued an appeal to Hindus and Muslims to 
make peace with the other communities and declared that the 
two days of ‘Swaraj’ during the Bombay riots, had stunk in his 
nostrils, 

Series of Police raids in Calcutta during which Congress and 
Kbilafat offices were searched, ransacked and documents seized. 
20th. Manifesto issued by prominent leaders of Bengal enlisting 
themselves as volunteers in reply to the Bengal Govt. proclamation 
declaring volunteer organisation unlawful, 
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First meeting of the new Madras Provincial Congress Commit- 
tee gave particulars of Swadeshi progress in its report : 

14726 spinning-wheels were at work and 195 looms. Khaddar was made in 
38 places in the Tamil Province. Out of Rs. 60,000 provided for under this head, 
Re 17,500 was given out as loan without interest for 8 months for sale of 
Khaddar. 180 students left schools 1n pursuance of the non-co-operation policy’’, 


Moplah Train Tragedy—when No 77 passenger train from 
Calicut to Madras reached Podanur station, carrying in a closed iron 
wagon & hundred Moplah prisoners, it was discovered that 66 men 
had died of asphyxia !!!—a horrible episode in the suppression of 
the Moplah riot. 
2ist. Moulana Abdul Majid Sheriar sentenced to 2 years’ R. I. 

Jamiat-ul-Ulema conference at Lahore re affirmed the Karachi 
resolution and strongly protested against the proscription of the 
Ulemas’ Fatwa which they reiterated. 

In the Bengal Council the Governor made a long speech on the 
political situation in Calcutta and justified the indiscriminate policy 
of repression. 


22nd. Bombay University presented an address of welcome to the 
Prince—Students did not take part. 

M. Gandbi issued another manifesto to his co-workers to con- 
trol the forces of violence before he broke his fast. 

An Anglo Afghan treaty was signed at Kabul. 


23rd. Tbe Prince at Baroda entertained by the Maharaja. 

Mr. Gangadhar Rao Deshpande, the Karnatak leader, was 
sentenced by Dharwar Sessions Judge to6 months simple imprison- 
ment under 124 A. I. P. C. 

Sitamarhi Congress Office raided and broken up by Police. 

Congress Volunteer Associations declared unlawful in U, P. 

Delhi gagged and the Seditious Meetings Act applied for six 
months. 

Working Committee of A. I, C. C. met at Bombay and reviewed 
the situation since riots there. 

{ndian Mining Federation and Ind. Min. Assocn. passed resolu- 
tions requesting Govt. either to strangle the coming Trade Union 
Congress at Jharia or to afford protection to employers ;—for this 
some of their Indian members had subsequently to apologise in the 
open Trade Union Congress. 
24th. Mob disturbances in Bangalore over arrest of Khilafat 
workers dispersed by police fire. 

President and Secretary, Congress Committee of Rangpur, arres- 
ted. Similar arrests followed in other districts in Bengal and U. P, 

Secretary, Congress Committee, Cuttack sent to Jail. 
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25th, All public meetings probibited at Dacca under S. 144. 
26th. H. E. the Viceroy at Delbi replied to the address of the 
Punjab Chamber of Commerce touching upon the political situation 
and gave bis fiat for official repression of Congress and Khilafat 
sotivition. 

Indian Association, Calcutta, passed resolution expressing indig- 
nation and horror at the Moplah Train Tragedy. 

Volunteer Associations declared unlawful in Assam. 


27th. Bengal Congress and Khilafat Committees voted Mr. C. R. 
Das with full dictatorial powers in view of the grave situation facing 
them, and issued appeal to the people to enrol as volunteers under 
his lestership. 

Congreas and Khilafat volunteers arrested wholesale at Rangpur, 
Barisal, Chittagong and other places in E. Bengal. 

Asetam Congress volunteers began to be enrolled and re-organised. 
28th. Meerut City gagged for 2 months—Congress and Khilafat 
offices searched and ransacked—so, too, at Sahabad and other places 
of the U. P. 


29th Prince at Ajmer—complete hartal in town—all leading 
N-C O, workers were arrested 

Bombay Congress Committee passed resolution expressing regret 
for the Bombay disturbances. 
30th. The Committee appointed by Madras Government under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Knapp began its enquiry at Coimbatore re 
Moplab Train tragedy. 

H. E. Viceroy received a deputation of Delhi Mussalman _loyal- 
ists and co operators re Moslem grievances in Turkey, etc. und 
assured them of his sympathy and help. 

Mr. J. L. Bannetjea arrested at Rampurhat on sedition charge. 
Messrs Phukan and Bardoli with several Congress workers arrested 
at Gauhati. 

Trade Union Congress opened at Jharia under the presidency 
of Mr. J. Baptista. (see poste). 


December 1921 


Chief Events.—Prince of Wales’ tour marked bv" hartals and.turning 
back of citizens almost everywhere in Bntish India—N-C-O revolt against 
‘untawtulilaws” of Govt.—Wholesale Govt. repression—Lord Sinha’s resigna- 
tion of Governorship—Arrest of almost all Congress & Khilafat Leaders: 
Messrs Das, Lajpat Rai, Motilal Nehru & others—Arrest of Indian Ladies 
on political grounds. 


1st. #. ML. The King wired to H. M. The Amir expressing pleasure 
at the Afghan peace-treaty ratified, 
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At the Knapp Enquiry Committee on the Moplah Train Tragedy 
Captain Mathai I. M. S. and Major Forrest I. M.S. gave sensational 
medical evidence that the death of the 60 out of 100 Moplahs was 
from asphyxia in an air-tight goods-van. 

All-India Trade Union Congress at Jharia passed Swaraj and 
Swadeshi resolutions (q. v.) 

Mesers Phukan aad Bardoli, Bars-at-law, N-C-O leaders of Aesam 
sonvicted under S. 108 Cr. Pr. Code and sentenced to 1 year S. 1.— 
36 volunteers at Brubmanbaria convicted for picketing. 


2nd. Mr. C. R. Das issued message to Congress-workera dwelling 
upon the importance of non-viclence inspite of great provocation 
given by the Police ; also to enroll a million congress volunteers. 

Combined Conference of five Mahratta Congress Committees 
led by Mr. N. C. Koelkar of Poona met at Akola to discuss their 
position under the Gandhian creed and expressed their strong dissent 
from the policy of the Congress. Resolutions passed opposing: non- 
violence in all cases, non-defence in courts, non entry into councils 
and public boards, 


3rd. The Prince attended State Banquet at Bikaner. 

on-co-operation—lLala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Gopichand, Messrs. 
Sanatanam, Malik Lal Khan and other Congress leaders were arrested 
at Labore for holding a private committee meeting in alleged 
sontravention of the Seditious Meetings Act. Mr. S. E. Stokes, the 
American disciple of Gandhi, was arrested for writing article expos- 
ing the begar (forced impressed labour) scandal of the Hills for which 
be was charged with sedition, 


4th. Viceroy came down to Calcutta in view of the forth-coming 
Prince’s Visit to the city and the threatened hartal. 

Knapp Com. Indian Members insulted by Mr. Reeve, the Ry. 
[nspector, and prevented from examining the Fatal Van. 

©. P. and Berar Provincial Conference held at Akola under 
Mr, N. Kelkar and passed resolutions on this and the following day 
18 at the last conference (see above—2nd). 


Sth. Non-co-operation—At Allahabad Pt. Motilal Nehru was 
served with a notice that he will be held personally liable for any 
Jisturbance during the forthcoming visit of the Prince. 

Anglo-Indians of Calcutta presented address to Vieeroy and 
demanded that Anglo-Indian education be made a special preserve 
ander the Central Govt. and removed from under the Indian Minia- 
ters Of Provincial Govts. as arranged under the Reforms. 

Lord Sinha’s resignation of Governorsbip of B. and O. owing 
iO ill health announced to take effect from 29 Nov. H. M. the King 
jont a message of regret. It was popularly believed that his resigna- 
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tion was due to difference of opinion with, and insubordination 
of his European subordinates and a rumour was current that he 


was sought to be made a scape-goat by being required to arrest 
Gandhi. 


6th. Non-co operation—Master C. R. Das along with 4 other 
volunteers arrested in Calcutta for peaceful picketing of cloth shop 
and selling Khadder for which he was mercilessly beaten by 
EKuropean sergeants, 

At Lucknow ordeis under S. 144 was passed probibiting for 
2 months all meetings and postings and distribution of leaflets on 
boycott. Moul. Salamatuallah, Messrs. Balmokund, Bajpai, Mohan 
lal and other Khilafat workers arrested. 

In Allahabad district Pt. Kapildeo Malaviya, Secy. Dist. Con- 
gress Committee arrested along with office-bearers of the congress 
committee of the Saraon Tehsil. 

Pundits Motilal Nehru, Jawahar lal, Shamlal and Mohan 
lal of the great Nehru family, Mr. George Joseph (d:tor, ‘‘Indepen- 
dent”) and Messrs R N. Basu, D. P. Tandon (Chairman, Allahabad 
Municipality) K. Jafferi, G.S. Misra and other leaders arrested, 
and the offices of the Provincial Congress Committee and _ the 
Khilafat Committee were ransacked and all papers taken away. 
Allahabad meeting to elect delegates to the Ahmedabad Con- 
gress prohibited. 


7th, Mrs C. R. Das, Mrs. Urmila Devi, Miss Suniti Debi along 
with 50 others arrested at Calcutta for selling Khadder, and 
locked up in jail. 

Public meetings and processions prohibited for two months at 
Darjeeling. Mr. J. L. Bannerjea sentenced to two years, R. 1. for 
alleged sedition. 

Calcutta Moderates under the lead of Sir Binode Mittor gave 
dinner to Viceroy who spoke on present situation. 

Sentence passed on Allahabad leaders charged with being con- 
gress volunteers ; trial held within the gaol; accused refusing to 
plead. Pt. Motilal Nehru sentenced to 6 months’ S. I. and Rs. 
500 fine; Mr. Tandon 18 months and Rs. 250; Messrs Jaffri and 
R. N, Bagu 6 months and Rs. 100 ; other cases adjourned. 


At the annual prize day at Mahbub College, Secunderabad, the Hon. Col. 
S G. Knox, Resident of Hyderabad, said to the students that Indians bad a right 
to govern India because they were born here, and the British had a right to 
govern India because they came and conquered the country. All the trouble arose 
when they dealt with the question of right, but to every right there was a duty 
attached and the ‘‘d” always came b-fore the “r”, It was a safe guide for the 
Indians to make sure that they had done their duty before they began talking of 
Tights. Before they clamoured for a full day’s pay, they should make sure that 
they had done @ full day’s work | | | 
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8th Nonco-operation —In Calcutta whole town in commotion 
over last day’s arrest of the ladies. Mrs. C. R. Das and party released 
unconditionally from jail on their refusing to find bail They resumed 
picketing cloth-shops and selling Khaddar joined by numerous other 
lady volunteers, specially Sikh ladies , Calcutta students came out 
in hundreds, joined the prohibited volunteers corps, and marched out 
with Khaddar on, seeking imprisonment 170 arrested during the day. 


At Delhi Mr Suraj Ban, Bar at-law, Secretary, Dist Cong Com. 
arrested Inthe U. P. Legislative Counc)! Pundit H N Kunzru 
moved for an adjournment of tbe House to consider the political 
situation when Governor Sir UH. Butler dramatically entered, delivered 
a speech declaiming against picketing and disallowed Pt. Kuuzru’s 
motion. 


9th The Prince at Lucknow, received the Municipal Address of 
loyalty and one from the U P. Council. Partial hartal in town. 


Non-co-operation—Cong1ess leaders of Cocanada Distric€ arrest 
ed uiuder Section 107 Cr. P. C —Master Das at Calcutta sentenced to 
6 months R. I and Rs 100 tne for picketing—Great excitement at 
Calcutta for patrolling of town by European Military police with 
Machine guns and batch after batch of volunteers offering for 
arrest—175 arrested in all —At Basti, U P, the Secy and Asst, 
Secy , Tehsil Congress Com sentenced to 1 year’s R 1 under S$, 
10o.—At Ballia Swami Brahmanand Bharati, a great religious 
leader, and Syed Maunzur L[lossain sentenced to 6 months and 
all other local Congress leaders arrested. Mrs Motilal Nehru issued 
message exboiting youugmen to enlist as volunteers and fill British 
jyols —At Amritsar Dr Satyapal and Mr Gurbaksh Ral, national 
leaders, ordered to furnish security of Rs 10000 to keep peace for 
1] year, refusing which they were sentenced to | year each 

At Madras, Criminal Law Amend. Act Part Il (Unlawful 
Associations) promulgated by Govt oder. 


10th. Nonco operation—Govt ot B. & O declared all Congress, 
Kbilafat and other national volunteer associitions unlawiul —Mr, 
C R. Das, Maulana A K. Azad, B. N Sasmal, Padmaray Jain, 
Ambica Pr, Bajpai, M. Akram Khan and in all some 150 arres- 
ted in Calcutta which became panic ridden owlng to Military parad 
Ing streets with Lewis guos Wave after wave volunteer-batches 
came upon the Police officers to meet imprisonment immediately after 
news of Mr Das and the leaders’ arrest spread. Indiscriminate and 
wholesale arrests, house-searches, raids etc by Cal. Police. Principal 
Heramba Maitra brutally assaulted by Kuropean soldiers in the atreet. 


At Allahabad Mr. George Joseph sentenced to 18 months’ 8S. I, 
aud fine of Rs 1,000 on one charge and 9 months and Rs, 1,000 fine 
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on secopd count Pts Gaur Shankar Misra and K B, Matbur sen- 
tenced to 6 months and Rs 200 fine 

All Political meetings prohibited at Etawah, U. P 

Police raided Congress and Khilafat offices and National school 
at Gaya—Allahabad Municipal Board meeting adjourned sene die on 
question of presenting address to the Prince as a protest against all 
round repression —At Lahore Police searched the premises of local 
vernacular Presses and of Lala Lajpat Rat, P6 Rimbhoj Dutt, Prof. 
Ruchi Ram, Mr Sanatanam and other national leaders ,—Lala Sham 
lal, Editor of Kesar and »1x Akali Sikb leaders were arrested for 
contravening the Seditious Meetings Act —At Sialkot 14 Congress- 
men arrested —At Patna the ‘Aladal Press’ was mercilessly ransacked 
by the Police for four hours and all papers taken out. 

Viceroy in Council refused to accept resolution of the Legis- 
lative Assembly in last session, %¢ separation of judicial and 
executive functions, on plea of great expenditure—Hon Mr, Raza 
Ali, Member, Council of State, wired to Viceroy at Calcutta emphati- 
cally protesting against policy of repression 
llth. Non-co-operation —At Calcutts, Mr H, M Gandhi 
with a batch of Volunteers arrested for picketing Congress and 
Khilafat othces were again raided by the Police and all documents 
and papers seized. 

S) K, Chalba, president, Assam Coug Comm. arrested at 
Gauhati 
12th The Prince at Allahabad attended official functions Com 
plete hartal in town , all shutters of houses and all shops and bazars 
closed In the deserted streets stray Anglo ludian crowds and Govt. 
school students greeted the Prince 

Non co operation—at Darca Congress and Khilafat Secretaries 
arrested and all political meetings prohibited for ons month In 
honour of the arrest of Mr. Das and other leadera town was tllumi- 
nated and a hon fire made of foreign cloth —At Delhi Mr Asaf Ali 
Bar-at Law and 53 other national leaders arrestad for being volun- 
teers —At Burma Seditious Meetings Act promulgated at Rangoon, 
Mandalay, Insein and Hautawaddy —At Lahore the trial of Lala 
Lajpat Rai and othar Congress leaders opened No defence taken 
by the accused ‘as they were convinced that the Government could 
not pay even a decent respect to itsown laws” At Pratabgarh 
Moul. M. A. Sherwani sentenced to 18 months R I. 
13th. The Prince at Benares received address from Hindu Uni- 
versity and degree of D L Complete hartal in town except at 
Ramouagar of the Benares State University students did not attend, 
ball being filled by Anglo Indian boys 
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Non co-operation—At Calcutta students emptied out of their 
classes and remained on strike till the Prince left Calectta, Dinner 
proposed to be given by the High Court Bar to the Viceroy at the 
H. Court dropped. Howrah Bar boycotted during the Prince’s 
stay by the pleaders and the litigant public. 


In the Punjab, Govt. issued notification declaring Congress and 
Khilafat Volunteer organisations unlawful. At Delhi Mr. Asaf Ali 
sentenced to 18 months S. I. ; other volunteers from 6 to 12 months, 
Mesers Abdur Rahaman, Taquni, Haskar and other Congress men 
arrested At Poona nicketing of liquor shops prohibited. At Patna 
Mr. K Kusbin, Sec. Khilafat Com. arrested. 


Madras Council—heated debate over the Moplah Train tragedy led by Mr. 
R. K Shunmugam Chettiar: “The appointment of Mr Knapp, the Martial Law 
Authority of Malabar under whom the dark tragedy happened as the head of the 
Committee to enquire into the affa'r left the only posatble inference in the mind 
of the people, viz. that here as in the Punjab, a process of white-washing was in 
progress ’? 


14th. The Prince at Nepal. 


Non.-co operation—At Calcutta 70 volunteers arrested. Col- 
legen & echools closed being boycotted by students. At Allahahad 
Cong. Office raided by Police while a meeting of tbe Provincial Cong, 
Com. was being held ; 45 members were arrested for voting for the 
volunteer organisation. At Poona Civil resisters, Mesers N. C. Kelkar, 
Paranjpe (Editor, Swarjya), Bhopatkar (Editor, Loksangraha), Gokhale 
(Editor, Maharatia), Dr. K Damle (Editor, Raja Karan) began picket- 
ing of liquor sbops against Magistrate's order. 

Viceroy received address from Bengal Mahajan Sabha & in reply reiterated 
his claim for British justice and for ‘law & order” He referred to the events of 
17th. Nov, characterised it as intimidation, coercion, unlawful pressure and 


threatening, at which the “law-abiding” citizens having asked for protection 
Govt, took all those steps against which there was an outcry of repression. 


15th. The Prince on shooting trip in Nepal. 


Non co-operation—Messrs Rajagopalachari, Ramaswami Naicker 
and Dr. Rajam, leaders of Vellore, charged for picketing against drink, 


At Calcutta 200 volunteers out for picketing ; 120 more arreat- 
ed. All over Bengal house searches, arrests and convictions of volun- 
teers. Chittagong ‘roll of honour’ up to date reported to be 400, 
Sylhet 100, and Gouhati 96. Wholesale strike of ship-coolies 
at Calcutta Dock for alleged snatching and stamping with foot upon 
Gandhi caps by some European Sergeant ; steamers in docks and 
jettias lay idle for days. Mufussil colleges gradually boycotted and 
emptied by students. 


At Benares Babus Bhagwandas, Satyadev and Pt, Shivnarayan 
Misra arrested for publishing a hartal notice. 
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Secretary, National Liberal League, Caloutta vainly wired to 
Viceroy protesting against police and military terrorism. 

Lucknow Liberal League wired to Viceroy and U. P. Govt. 
a resolution strongly protesting against unlawful Govt. repression. 

At Poona public meeting beld under Mr. Kelkar and bis friends 
protesting against the Magistrate’s order against picketing and ask- 
ing the people to resort tocivil resistance. Batches of young men 
under the lead of Mr. Kelkar and other Jeadera begun picketing, 
were arrested, led to the police station and then let off. 


16th. Non co-operation—Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, ex-advocate 
Genl. of Madras, a moderate, issued manifesto renouncing his titles 
and seat in the Council in protest of Govt. repression and its 
unconstitutional interference with the liberty of the people. 

At Calcutta unprecedented volunteer enthusiasm—400 out, 120 
arrestod. In Mofussil Bengal up-to-date arrests 72 Narainganj, 200 
Madaripur, smaller numbers elsewhere. Cal. Medical College 
students joined strike up to 3lst. Mr. C. R. Das issued appeal to 
people. Moderates manifesto headed by Sir A. Choudbury, Sir P. 
C. Roy and others against ruthless Govt. repression issued. 

At Allahabad 100 new volunteers enrolled. Mr. Kabasi, 2nd 
Editor, /ndependent, sentenced to 6 months’ R. I. 

At Poona, Deccan Sabha passed resolution condemning order 
against picketing —volunteers continue picketing liquor-shops. At 
Lahore trial of Lala Lajpat Rai & others resumed inside jail in 
camera Inapite of protest. 

Moplah casualties since outbreak issued : killed 1,826, wounded 
1,500, captured 5,400, surrendered 14,000 approximately. 


17th. Viceroy met Pt. Malaviya in interview and discussed about 
suggested Round Table Conference, 


Non-co-operation—Calcutta—students strike complete and 
extending all over Bengal, flood of volunteers increasing—450 out, 
250 arrested—volunteers courting arrest in larger numbers all over 
Bengal. M. Abdul Musabir Chowdhury, Khilafat President of 
Silchar, Assam, sentenced tol yr, R. I; M. Akram Khan, Editor, 
Mahamadi sentenced tol yr R. [, for sedition. Cal. Civil Guards 
out—Bulls and pigs Jet loose in the streets with the placard 
“Civil Guard”. 

At Allahabad Pts. Shamlal & Mohonlal Nehru sentenced to 6 
months’ 8. I. & Rs. 100/ fine. At Lucknow Pt. Jawaharlal Nebru 
game ; also to M. Saxena, Drs. L. Sahani, S. Narain, Pt. B. Bappa, 
Beni Pr. Singh, Ramachander, Lal Bahadur. Khilafatists, Hakim 
Abdul Wali, Salamutulla, Shakut Ali, S M. Nawab and others 
more severely punished: I yr and Rs. 200/-each, 
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At Lucknow Sir H. Butler ata Durbar outlined his policy of 
yprassion for alleged breaking the law and congratulated on the 
scellant results achieved which he detailed at length, 

At Abmedabad, Surat and Nadiad Govt. took forcible posses- 
on of Municipal Schools which had previously been transferred to 
1e control of National Education Board by the Municipalities. 
8th. Madras Liberal League under Sir P. S. Shivaswami lyer 
rired resolution protesting against Govt. policy of repression. 
Jawan Bahadur M. O. Parthasarathy Aiyangar wrote to Govt. 
elinquishing titles, etc, to save the ‘last little self-respect still 
ingering in me”, 

At Calcutta 700 volunteers out, 300 arrested. 
9th. B. & O. Gove. notified that in response to representation of 
4 Council Members headed by Mr. Hasan Imam repressive action 
inder Cr. Law Amendment Act to be postponed. 

In Bengal Council, Governor made a long statement on repres- 
ion and non-co operation. Heated debate led by Mr. S. N. Mallick. 
\t Calcutta Pt, Malaviya had a long interview with Mr. C. R Dasin 
he gaol—530 volunteers out picketing. 250 arrested. Mr. Wajid Ali 
avi, the celebrated Chand Mia of Karatia, sentenced to 3 months’ 
%. 1 & Rs. 90,000 security ! 


Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas and Pt. H. N. Kunzru had a long 
nterview with M. Gandhi at “‘Sabarmati Ashram.” 

At Lahore, Mr. Stokes sentenced to 6 months’ S.I.; Lala 
Trilokchand sentenced to 3 mouths’ S. I and 200/-fine, At Poona 
100 shop-keepers enrol as civil resisters picketing liquor-shops, 
nany arrested, taken to the police station and then let off. 


20th. In the H. of Commons Mr. Montagu replying to Mr. Ben 
}poor said that there was no ‘repression’ in India, only action had 
een taken to prevent civil disturbances and breaches of public 
irder. 


Allahabad Moderates, Messrs. Raza Ali, N. P. Asthana, G. L 
Agarwals, Iswari Saran, D. C. Banerji and 20 others issued mani- 
esto in reply to Sir H. Butler (see 17th) emphatically protesting 
igainst Govt. policy of repression. 

Madras Vakils’ Association passed resolution protesting against 
\buse of the Criminal Law by Govt. in repressing N-C O. 

_ Hon. Lala Sukhbir Singh, Member, Council of State, wired to 
Viceroy suggesting Round Table Conference under the Chairmanship 
f A. R. H. the Prince of Wales ! 

Non-co-operation—At Allahabad 56 volunteers convicted and 
ientenced. Seourity of Rs. 2,000 of the Independent forfeited. 
00 volunteers including Mr. Jairam, Congress Secretary, and Pt. 
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Malaviya’s sons and nephews arrested for picketing a school. At 
Lucknow 8 volunteers convicted and 20 arrested. At Delhi Lala 
Shankar Lal sentenced to 4 monthe’ R. I, along with 35 others, At 
Caloutta 700 volunteers were out, to declare hartal, 320 arrested ; lady 
volunteers out in increasing numbers from this date. Children arrest- 
ed and then let off—they cried tor re-arrest and surreptitiously 
entered the lock-ups, At Pirojpur Sreemati Saraju Devi and school- 
boys arrested. At Dacca Dr. P. C. Ghosh and others arrested. 
At Ranchi 40 arrested. At Hyderabad, Sind, Mr. Daulatram, Cong. 
Sec., santenced to 2 years R. J. And so on all over India. 


21st. Malaviya Deputation presented address to Viceroy on ‘pre- 
sent situation, in reply to which H. E. said that he could not comply 
with their request of suspending repression, 

Gandhi in reply to Lord Ronaldshay’s last speech (19th.) 
said that the political situation was the creation of the Govt. and 
that he for one did not want any conference. 


Mr, P. Muhammad Khan, M. L. A. made press statement strongly 
opposing Round Table Conference which was bound to be infructuous 
like the Gandhi Reading and the Das-Ronaldshay interviews. Be 
thought that Govt. knew people’s grievances well enough and 
a conference was useless; that he would oppose it in the Council 
if proposed. 


Non-co operation —At Allahabad Pt. Malaviya’s sons and 
nephews freleased ; othera convicted to 1 months’ R. J. At Vellore 
C. Rajagopalachari, Genl. Sec., Cong. and Subramanya Sastri of Arni, 
Presid. Prov. Cong. Com. sentenced to 3 months’ R. I. At Calcutta 
250 arrested. In Muffasil Bengal students left school and enrolled 
as volunteers. Haji Abdur Rashid, Vice-chairman Dist. Board, 
Noakhali, and M. Ibrahim sentenced to 1 yr, 


Behar Govt. issued communique stating that in view of R. T. 
Conference recent political prisoners to be conditionally released— 
no one actually released as no one accepted the conditions. 

U. P. Governor refused to call special session of Council on 
requisition of members to discuss the political situation. U, P., 
Chamber of Commerce protested against the arbitrary order. 


22nd. Deputation of Bengal Moslem loyalists waited upon Viceroy 
at Calcutta to represent moderate Moslem feeling on Khilafat ! 


Prince at Patna received official welcome—town in hartal. 
Trial of Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Sanatanam, Dr. Gopi Chand, and 
Malik Lal Khan resumed in Lahore central jail,—they all refused to 
make any statement or take any defence as they did not recognise 
the court. Lala Govardhandas, Jocal Cong. president, Mr. Dilwar 
Singh, Secy, and many congress volunteers arrested. At Calcutta 
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large number of mill-bands out from this date—250 arrested. Vice- 


chairman, Darbhanga Municipality, M. Mohd. Jalil resigned official 
posts in protest. 


23rd. Pt. Malaviya bad Jong interview with Bengal Gov ernor on 
the question of release of political prisoners convicted under Cr. Law 
Amend. Act, in connection with Round Table conference and left 
for Ahmedabad to attend Congress. 


Non-co-operation.—At Calcutta 2000 volunteers out, 500 arres- 
ted ; 18,000 mill-hands on strike ; Volunteer enthusiasm and arrest 
kept whole city in commotion—many alleged atrocities by civil 
guards and their friends; Messrs, B. N. Burman and Eocene Jain 
sentenced to l yr, R. I. 

At Allababad, a number of Rajas and Talukdars fein a counter- 
manifesto against the Liberals’ protest (20th) fully justifying Govt. 
action and citing the example of Russia 88 a warning ! 

At Poona civil resisters were again out picketing ;—arregted and 
fined and fine realised by issuing distress warrants. Upto date 
number of civil resisters convicted 260. 


24th. H.R.H. the Prince in Calcutta—great reception by the 
Europeans, the Indian aristocracy and Council Memberrs—complete 
hartal in the indian quarter—city partially dark at night owing to 
strike amongst municipal hands ; Indian quarter absolutely quiet and 
terror stricken. 

M. Gandhi in reply to the Viceroy (22nd) made a statement to 
a press representstive alleging that the Viceroy was inciting the 
Kuropean against congress-men by saying that the N-C O hartal was 
meant as sn insult to the Prince, 

All-India Congress Committee under Hakim Ajmal Khan met 
at Ahmedavsad on the eve of the National Congress session to 
consider resolutions to be passed in tho open congress. 

Mrs. Motilal Nehru opened the All-India Swadeshi Exhibition 
at Ahmedabad before a large audience of congressmer where 


a congst other things the complete process of Khadi manufacture 
was shown and explained, 


Non-co-operation.—At Nasik Mr. Osaka, municipal president, 
resigned. At Poona civil resisters continue picketing, some convict- 
ed and sentenced 3 months’ R. I. At Lahore volunteer processions 
broken up by a novol plan from this date, viz water hoses turned 
"on them, At Allahabad Mr. M. Desai, Editor, the manuscript 
Independent, sentenced to 1 yr. R. I. ; 62 picketers arrested. 


At Calcutta Mr. Satcowripati Roy, Swami Visudhanand, L- 


Lachman Singh, volunteer-leaders, arrested. At Gauhati 60 volun. 
teers including leading pleaders arrested, 
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25th. Entally riot at Calcutta started by drunken Eurasian Civil 
Guards who killed 1 and wounded 23 Moslems. 

At Benares Congress office Lroken up by police and its Sec. 
arrested—rush of volunteers in the streets—150 arrested. 


26th. Indian Social Conference at Ahmedabad, Mr. K. Natarajan, 
president. Resolutions passed for abolition of untouchability, caste- 
system, drink, and extension of female education. 

All India Khilafat Conference at Ahmedabad under Hakim 
Ajmal Khan. 

At Caloutta Police constable found shot dead at night. Police 
raid at Machuabazar where mosques were alleged to have been broken 
upon and desecrated. 
27th. Indian National Congress in Session at Ahmedabad. 

AllIndia Khilafat Conference—Independence resolution of 
Hasrat Mohani ruled out of order by the president. Upon this, 
after conference ended, Mr. Mohani appealed to his followers to stay 
and pass his resolution. This was done. 

Govt. of India appointed the Racial Distinctions Committee to 
consider the existing racial discriminations in criminal law between 
Indians and Europeans. 
28th. Fourth session of All-India Liberal Federation held at 
Allahabad with Mr. Govindaraghava Iyer as president. Pt. H. N. 
Kunzru, in his welcome address as chairman, strongly deprecated 
Govt’s repressive policy. 

A‘i-India Police Conference held its first session at Howrah with 
Rai scheb P. C. Biswas as president. 

National Congress rejected Pt. Malaviya’s motion urging the 
Congiess to declare its desire for a round table conference by a large 
majority. M. Gandhi said that personally he was neither for nor 
against any conference, but there was nothing in the Viceregal pro- 
nouncement which could justify such a step. 

Pt. Malaviya signed Congress creed and became ex-ofticio 
member of the All India Committee. 

At Benares Sirdar Abdul Karim Khan of Kabul with 30 volun. 
teers arrested. Fewer arrests at other places. 


29th. Second session of the All-India Students’ Conference hold 
at Ahmedabad with Mrs. Naidu as president. 

Burme Govt. ordered 32 Indians and 16 Bu-mans to leave 
Rangoon w*‘hin 24 hours’ and not to come back before 12 Jan. in 
view of the Princea’ visit | 

Volunteer activity resumed in Caleutia. 

Public mecting held at Lahore despite prohibition under Sedi: 


spelt 
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tious Meetings Act attended by 400, for which Lala Baishanath anc 
other congress leaders arrested next day, 

Commotion in Police Conference, Howrah, on the president 
being peremptorily ordered by the Insp. Genl. of Police to leave 
Caloutta for his outspoken Presidential Address, 
30th. 14th session of the All-India Muslim League held al 
Ahmedabad with M. Hasrat Mohani as president who pleaded fo: 
the declaration of Indian lndependence at once,—the resolution wa 
however defeated by a majority. 

Congress Working Committee passed resolution urging all Prov 
Committees to enlist volunteers preparatory to civil disobedience 
to be started from 15th Jan, next. At Calcutta 60 volunteer 
arrested, 

H.R. H. The Prince of Wales left Calcutta for Rangoon afte: 
unveiling the Kuropean War Memorial on the Maidan in State, 


31st. Poona picketing and arrests continued as before. 


Kditor and Printer, Aangoon Matl, charged with sedition anc 
sentenced to 2 years 6 months S. I, 


January 1922 


Chief Events.—Prince’s Tour in Burma, Madras and C. P.—Riot at 
Madras on Prince’s visit—The Malavyya Conference Fiasco— Repression and 
Volunteer activity slackened—Trial of Lajpat Rai, Rajegopalachamar and 
other Leaders and their sentence—All-India preparation for Civil Disobe- 
dience.— 


At Delhi 110 volunteers arrested. At Calcutta several mills 
closed owing to strike of Jabourers in protest of victimisation of 
their leaders for joining N-C-O. 

H. R. H. The Prince arrived at Rangoon. 

At Allababad Pts. Krishnakant and Govinda Malaviya re- 
arrested with a batch of volunteers—sentenced next day to 18 monthe’ 
R. I. for enlisting volunteers. This was subsequently reduced to 6 
months by order of U. P. Govt, 


3rd. Pt. Malaviya and sponsors of the R. T. Conference issued 
invitations to 300 leaders all over India to join the Malaviya Con- 
ference at Bombay. 

Arrest of volunteers: Calcutta 80, Agra 52, Lahore 3,Lucknow 
78 ; smaller numbers elsewhere. 

Punjab Univ. Convocation addressed by Sir Ashutosh Mukherji 
who was interrupted by loud shouts of Afahatma Gandhi kt jat” from 
many graduates. 


4th. Sj. S, Chakravarty, Beng. Cong. Committ. president arrested 
at Calcutta and sentenced to 3 months for refusing to take oath and 
give evidence in Court. 


7th. Lala Lajpat Rai & party sentenced tol yr R. J. and 6 
months’ S. I. Similar convictions of other congress volunteers in the 
Punjab—subsequent.y reduced by Govt. order to 6 months. 

Dr. Subramaniam sentenced to 1 yr BR. I. at Cocanada; Mr. 
Sundara Row to 6 months’ S, I. at Vizagapatam. 


V. Kunhamad Haji, the Moplah King, arrested with retinue 
and arms in Malabar—shot with 6 others on 20th. 


Oth. At Calcutta ladies again out picketing. Pt. Ambica Pr, 
Bajpai sentenced to 4 months’ R. J. At Patna M. Kursaid Hossain, 
K. S, Sinha and Jagat N. Lal sentenced from 6 to J]1 months’ S. I, 


10th. Punjab Govt. issued solemn warning sgainst civil disobedience : 
Tbey said— Govt. will deal with Civil Disobedience by measures 
iaore systematic and rigorous than any which have hitherto been 
adopted.” Public consternation as repetition of Jhallianwalla 
apprehended. 

Legislative Assembly mat at Delhi—motion for adjournment of 


a # 
4; 
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the House to consider the “present situation’ disallowed—Pt. Iswari 
Saran’s resolution urging Govt. to drop their repressive policy 
postponed. 


llth. Ladies’ meeting held at Lucknow Congress office led by Mrs: 
Abdul Quair and daughters of Hon. Pt. Jagat Narain to encourage 
men to join national movement and adopt the national programme 
of the Congress. 

12th. Sitamarhi proclaimed a disturbed area by B. & O. Govt.— 
punitive police costing Rs. 25,000 imposed upon the people for 
alleged N C-O activity. 

Lala Girdhari Jal, Congress Com. president, Amritsar, M. Daud 
Gaznavi and Mr Sunam Rai arrested previous day sentenced to 1 yr. 
S-I. for enrolling volunteers. 
13th. H. R. 4. the Prince in Madras attended official functions— 
town in hartal—mob out-break in town and free street fight between 
Adi-dravidian & Non-Brahman loyalists and non co-operators. Police 
and Military dispersed crowd by fire. 
14th. Malaviya Conference held at Bombay with Sir Sankaran 
Nair in the chair on this and following day. Sir Sankaran left the 
meeting subsequently in great anger saying that ‘he would break the 
conference’. Sir M. Viswesvarya then took his chair. 
15th. Meeting held at many places at Caloutta to inaugurate civil 
disobedience, Civil resisters began picketing at Poona. Rejuvenat- 
ed volunteer activity in many places in the U. P. and Punjab to 
Jaunch wholesale Civil Disobedience. 
16th Racial Distinctions Committee appointed by the Legislative 
Assembly began to hold sittings at Delhi from this day—very little 
response from important Indian parties. 
17th. Congress Working Com. met at Bombay under Gandhi, 
postponed civil disohedience till end of month in pursuance of 
resolution passed at the Malaviya conference. Sir Sankaran Nair issued 
his famous press-letter explaining why he left the conference (15th) 
and denouncing Gandhi in unmeasured language. 

Lady picketers began to be out at Lahore from this day headed 
by Kumari Lajjabati, Principal, Kanya Mahavidylaya, Jullunder, 
and escorted by volunteers. 

Asst. Gaoler, Patna gaol, resigned to follow N-C O. 
18th. Resolutions in the Legislative Assembly and tbe Council of 
State moved by M. Iswar Saran and Mr. P. M. Sethna respec- 
Ss for round table conference defeated aftera long and heated 

ebate. 


19th: Gandhi replied to Sir Sankaran’s letter. Similag protests to 
Y 
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this letter was made by the Secy of the conference, Mr. Srinivas 
lyengar, and many other leaders. 

Public meetings at South Calcutta under Mrs. Das broken up by 
police charge reeulting in almost the death of a Bengalee lady visitor, 
Hemnalini Debi, alleged to be struck by the European officer in 
command. Babu S. Chakravarty sentenced to 1 yr. for voluntoer 
enrolment. 

Babu Bhagwan Das at Bonares released unconditionally, but he 
refused to go home and stayed under prison conditions till all were 
released or his sentence of 12 months expired. 
22nd. Large N-C-O meeting at College Sq. Calcutta, broken up 
by Police baton charge—280 arrested. 
23rd = Public meeting at Dacca held against Magistrate's order 
dispersed by Police haton charge directed by the Magistrate ending 
in some 50 of the public seriously wounded. 

Lala Duni Chand of Ambala with followers arrested and sen- 
tenced to 6 months R. I. for picketing liquor shops. 


25th. In Assam, on this and following days, tenants terrorised to 
pay taxes by Gurkha soldiers being marched through the villages 
which made default in paying revenue following N CO, the new 
No tax campaign. 


26th. Secretarics of the Malaviya Conference recoived reply from 
the Viceroy that he saw no use of furtber discussion about the R. T. 
Conference. 

Serious riot at Tittagarb Mill ending in police firing on the 
strikers—2 killed, 40 wounded. Raizida Hansraj, president, Jullun- 
der Congress Committee, arrested for picketing liquor-shops. At 
Calcutta 500 N-C-O volunteers arrested in numerous large mass 
meetings all over the city. In Behar Council K. Mohd. Noor’s re- 
solution urging withdrawal of repression passed against Govt, Gandbi 
left Abmedabad for Bardoli in view of starting Civil Disobedience. 
At Allahabad big public meeting called by Mrs. Kamala Nebru held 
against Magistrate’s order. 


27th. Salanga hat tragedy, E. Bengal, in which armed police came 
in contact with picketers and opened fire, killing a few and wound- 
ing Many. 

Annual Conf. of Assoc. Europ. Chamb. of Commerce held at 
Calcutta ; Lord Ronaldshay said that Indian Jabour trouble was 
epgineered by politicians, 

Durgadas Baid, Secretary, Amritsar Cong. Com. sentenced to 
2 yrs. Bande Mataram, Lajpat Rai’s paper, suppressed at Lahore. 
During the month 4 other Lahore papers had their security forfeited: 
Pratad, Kesari, Akali, Khabardar, 
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29th. Non-oo-operators of Surat under the lead of Messrs. Gandhi, 
Patel and Tyabji held conference at Bardoli to enquire about the 
Taluk’s readiness for the ‘No-Tax’ campaign—resolution was passed 
that Bardoli Taluk was prepared for mass civil disobedience. Notice 
was sent to the Congress Working Committee that unless probibited 
the Taluk will stop paying land revenue under the direct lead 
of Gandhi. 

30th. Secretaries, Malaviya Conference again wired to Viceroy ex- 
pressing readiness to meet his wishes—mno response made by latter ; 
Gandhi was asked hy the Secretaries to postpone last date of civil 
disobedience for 3 days more which he did. 

Lala Lajpat Rui and party released from jail as the Govt. came 
to the conclusion that the meeting for which he was convicted was 
not a public meeting. He was re arrested under a new charge under 
the Cr, Law Amend. Act! 
31st. At the Bengal Council Prof. Mukherji’s resolution urging 
the withdrawal of repressive orders of Govt. was passed by a majority 
after a keen debate defeating Govt. amendment 

Congress Working Committee under Hakim Ajmal Khan advised 
people not to take up mass civi) disobedience until Gandhi advised, 


February 1922 


Chief Events.—Suspension of Jand-Tax 1n Guntur and Assam district 
d'scontinued—The Chauri chaura outreage—Suspension of Civil disobedience 
by Gandhi—Beg inning of split in N C-O camp at Delh:. 


Ist. Extra Military Police, Gurkha soldiers and armoured care 
were stationed in several villages in the Guntur Dist, for their with- 
holding taxes in. pursuance of civil disobedience —cost of additional 
police and military ordered to be realised from the people. Up to 
the end of January out of Rs. 1,473,000 of the first fsst payable to 
Govt. only some 4 lakhs were paid. 


3rd. Mr. N. C. Kelkar of Poona sentenced by Magistrate for 
picketing liquor shops along with others ; campaign went on as 
before, up to-date arrests in this connection being 500 at Poona 


In view of resolution of All-India Congress Committee West 
Godavery Dist. Cong. Comm. asked ryots to pay up land revenue so 
*jong held up in view of adoption of mass civil disobedience. 


Strike at Tundla Ry. Station, owing to some Jndian fire-man 
being kicked and struck by an European foreman, gradually spread 
all over the E I. Ry. inthe U P. Military were called in to mount 
guard on stations. 
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4th. Gandhi issued his famous letter to the Viceroy and Govt. of 
India intlmating the initiation of mass civil resistance by non- 
payment of taxes by the Bardoli Taluk under his lead.—He once 
more requested Govt. to revise their policy. 

5th. 50 women volunteers accompanied by large crowds paraded 
streets of Delhi in anticipation of mass civil disobedience. 

West Kistna Dist. Cong. Com. also advised ryots and lJand- 
holders to pay up land revenue so long held up. 

Ghastly mob outrage on Police station at Chauri-Chaura, 
U. P. by a mob of about 2000 non-co-operators resulting in the burn- 
ing of soma 22 policemen. Panic in Gorakhpur and Bareilly for a 
whole week. 

Riot at Bareilly—European Magistrate seriously hit—police 
opened fire killing and maiming many. Panic in the district for several 
days. British Infantry stationed in the town. All Congress volunteer 
corps disbanded—Congress workers of the ncighbourhood arrested. 
6th. Govt. of India issued a commnniquve in reply to Gandhi’s 
manifesto “taking up the challenge thrown out by Gandhi and re- 
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pudiating that they had been following a policy of ‘lawless repression’. 


7th. Gandhi replied to the Govt. of India communique refuting 
their allegations and explaining why civil disobedience was going to 
be launched. 

Govt. of Bombay issued orders superseding Municipalities of 
Ahmedabad and Surat for their having adopted N-C-0. 


9th. Gandhi came to Bombay from Bardoli and beld anxious con- 
sultations with Pt, Malaviya, Jayakar, Jinnah, Natarajan and others 
of the Independent party on the affairs of Chauri. 


10th. At Trichinopoly Messra, P, Kothandaraman and Janab Yakub 
Hassan again sentenced to 1 yr. R. J, for NC-O work On the 
previous day 40 picketers obstructing sale of wine licencs were 
arrested with all leaders. 

Mr. G. Ramchandra Rao of Cocanada, N-C O leader, sentenced 
to 1 month’s S. 1. for refusing to take oath in court. 
11th. Working Committee of Congress met at Bardoli and after 
long and anxious deliberations issued next day the famous Bardoli 
resolutions suspending civil disobedience. 


12th. Gandhi went on a five days’ fast to do penance for the 
Chauri Chaura and Bareilly tragedy. 

At Calcutta 2,000 Khilafat volunteers attempted to hold meet- 
ings at different places to express rejoicing at the conviction of 
Moulang Abul Kalam Asid but were frustrated by the Police, 450 
being arrested, 
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14th. H.R. H. The Prince of Wales at Delhi entertained at mag- 
nificent State functions for the next week. 
15th. Police outrage on non-co-operators at Kanarighat, Sylhet, 
assembled ata N-C-O bazar—casualties 8 killed and many wounded. 
17th. Cawnpore Khilafat Comm. unanimously resolved to urge the 
Cent. Khilafat Comm. to stick to civil disobedience inspite of the 
Bardoli decisions. Bengal Prov. Cong. and Kbilafat Comm. aleo ex- 
pressed dissent but accepted the Bardoli resolutions for the time 
being. 
24th. Meeting of the All India Cong. Comm. held at Delhi at 
Hakim Ajmal Khan’s house to consider the Bardoli resolutions. 

The famous Delhi Resolutions issued partially abrogating the 
Bardoli decisions—beginning of split in the N C-O camp. 


March 1922 


Chief Events—Turn in Indian Politics—Mr. Montagu forced t6 resign to 
placate Lord Curzon and other Impenalists—Mahatma Gandhi arrested— 
Stringent measures to suppress Indian political development threatened 
from Whitehall. 


Oth. Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, was forced to 
resign to placate the Imperialists, Lord Curzon and his party, and 
the Dyers and O’Dwyers in England. 

10th. Mabatma Gandhi arrested at Ahmedabad for sedition. 

18th. The trial of Mabatma Gandhi—his written statement—the 


judgment. The Mahatma sentenced to Six years’ imprison- 
ment—the same punishment as was awarded to Lokmanya Tilak, 


[Fuller Chronicle for 1922 will be given in the next Issue of the Regrster. | 
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Resume of Political Events in 1921-22 


January '21 —Agrarian disturbanccs in U.P. suppressed by Police and Military 
force—N C-O among students in Bengal and Punjab threatcoing a collapse of 
educational institutions— Duke of Connaught arrived to inaugurate the reformed 
Counense— boycott campaign started by M Gandhi. 

February ’21 —The frst sestion of the new Reformed Councils at work—Akal: 
movement in the Punjab suffered the Nunkana massacte—Duke’s tour In 
Northern India , bis famous speech of “forgive and forget” at Delln—N-C-O in 
C. P 1n the shape of liquor picketing—Boycott campaign continucd—Rcpressaion 
firet started in Malabar 

March '21 —Councils continu.d—U P Govt preparing to grapple N C-O by 
force—Failure of N-C-O campaign amongst studcnts and lawyers—The Bezwada 
Congress programme started by Gandhi and party 

April ’21 —<Arrival of the new Viceroy Lord Reading—-Lull in N--0 activity 
—the question of compromise raised In various quartcre—high expectations from 
Lord Reading all over the couutry—Mob outrage at Malegaon and Giridih— 
Mulshi Satyagraha campa'gn—The Erode Khilafat conference 


May °21 —Strikee in Bengal —The Chandpur Gurkha outrage —Chittagong strike 
spread all over E Bengal—Tbc infructuous Gandhi Reading tnterview—Tbe Ah 
Brothers’ apology episode 

June '21 —Strkes continuced—Ihe Afghan bogey started to blackmal the Ali 
Brotbcra—Controverery on the Gandhi-Reading intervitw—Hope of Vicer gal 
boons 80 long anticipated extinguished—Nagpur riots 

July ’21 —The Tilak Swara) fund over subseribed— Signal triumph of Gandbi— 
Hage bolocaust of British cloth started by Gandhi: all over India— Moslem 
Impatience gaining ground—Ulema’s fatwa against service in the Army and 
Police—the famous Karachi Khilafat Conference repeating same 

August °21 —Tilak anniversary day all over India—Moplah rbellion in 
Malabar—Gandhi’s tour in Upper [ndia—Pussyfoot Jhonson’s arrival and anti- 
drink campaign in India 

September '21 —Arrest of the Ali Brothcrs and other Moslem Icaders— Policy of 
Suppressing Moslem agitation all over India inaugurated by Government— 
N-C-O campaign intensified by Gandh!1—Gandht adopted the Join cloth 

October '21—The Karachi trial of Ali Brothers & othersa—Arrest of Yanab Yakub 
Hassan 1a Madras—rounding up of Moslem Icadcrs continued—Whirlwind 
campaign for the boycott of the Prince started by Gandhi 


November '21 —H. R. H The Prince in Bombay—aAll India hartal—Serious 
riot in Bombay—Govt campaign sgainst N-C-O activities inaugurated by 
Benga! Govt declaring N-C O voluntecr organisations unlawful, followed by 
U. P, Punjab and Assam Govts.—The rise of the National Volunteers 


December ’21 —The great fight between Govt and N C-O volunteers—<Arrest of 
all Congress and Khilafat leaders all over India—Repression in excelsis—20,000 
Congress-men arrested —The National Congress and other conferences held at 
Abmedabad declared in favour elvil disobedience 


January 22 Malaviya Conference at Bombay for convening a Round Tabla 
Conference ended in a fiasco —All India preparations for civil disobedience— 
Gandhi to Jead at Bardoli—Guntur and Assam suspend payment of land-tax, 
February °22. The Eve of Civil Disobedience—The Chauri Chaurta outrage in 
U P —Gandhi’s break-down—The Bardol and Delhi Resolutions on suspension 
of Civil Disobedience 

March '22 The Arrest of the Mahatma —His imprisonment for #1x yeati= 
Zhe ead of Civil Disobedience and Congress and Khilafat activities, 


India in 1921-22 


A Review of Political Events 


ludia in 1921 was inthe throes of all but a great revolution. 
The genesis of this, as cf all other recent trouble, is to be traced 
to the great War. When War broke out in 1914 India was little 
better than under a Russianised system of administration. But 
as the strength of the German War organisation and the danger 
to the very existence of Britain became more and more apparent, 
Imperial pride was for once thrown aside and Britain cried to her 
vast Empire to rally round her snd save ber from destruction. 
High and noble sentiments were given out as the war-aims 
of the Allies, such as “to make the world safe for democracy,”  self- 
determination for all people on earth,” and so on, and Germany was 
painted as the arch-Enemy of Mankind! Amidst the turmoil of an 
Armagaddon the people of India was made to understand that here 
was a Chance of their deliverance from the humiliating position of 
bondage and serfdom to the status of an equal partner in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. In August 1917 the far-seeing British 
Cabinet made a famous declaration to India promising full responsible 
government in the near future. 

And none too soon. Larly in 1918 Europe sbook under the 
impetus of the big German thrust. A cry of alarm rang through- 
out the Empire and the King-Emperor sent a message to India that 
‘the need of the Empire was India’s opportunity.” India forgetting 
her woes rose as One man. In the pages of history of this period 
Indias’ war services are written in letters of gold. 

But after the Armistice war promises sought back-doors of 
escape. The Defence of India Act enacted as a war-emergency came 
to be used to demonstrate that India was seditious. The Rowlatt 
Committee conceived in the same spirit, to counter the generous 
recognition of India’s services, stigmatised India as seething in sedi- 
tion and advocated Star Chamber proceedings. The Rowlatt Act was 
forcibly passed. Recognised from Royalty downwards as equal 
partners, baving fought in the field as equal partners, India now 
was in no mood to take this insult lying low and a wave of protest 
swept from one end of the country to the other. Onthe 6th April 
1919 a national hartal was observed. What happened next is now 
well-known to the world. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, a ‘strong man” 
of the bureaucracy, the Governor of the Punjab, proceeded 
to teach a lesson, For 3 months he kept bis province under 
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Martial Law. He brought Genl. Dyer and then happened the 
notorious massacre of 500 innocent men, women and children at 
Jhallinwalla Bagh.* 

The Punjab was kept under strict censorship by Sir Michael 
and no news leaked out from the Martial Law area. Eventually 
Martial Law was withdrawn and a Committee of Enquiry under 
Lord Hunter was appointed by the Government of India, but 
before it began to work Lord Chelmsford’s Government hastened 
to pass an Indemnity Act which justified and gave legal sanction to 
all acts done by the officials in the Martial Law days even 
though they were against all laws—civic and moral. The proceedinga 
of the old Legislative Council on the passage of this Act is worth 
reading as they fully reveal the astounding mentality ot high 
officials of the Government of India. The Indemnity Act, like 
the Rowlatt Act, was literally forced through the house against 
the united opposition of the Indian members. But the tales 
of Martial Law horrors perpetrated by British officials and soldiers— 
a hundred-fold more horrid than ever perpetrated by the much 
maligned Germans in Belgium—came gradually to be revealed 
before the Hunter Committee and the non official Congress Enquiry 
Committee. They are too ghoulish to be named or recounted, but in 
view of the fact that even now some of the English Newspapers 
advocate martial law whenever there isa slight disturbance, a few 
incidents may be mentionedin passing. Men like the Hon. Lala 
Harkishen Lal, now a Minister of the Crown, were transported fer life, 
and some were literally executed ! Men were killed in masse in order 
to produce a‘ moral effect”! Trained officers paraded the air with 
aeroplanes and dropped bombs on schools and villeges. Men like the 
Hon. Sir M. M. Shafi, now a member of the Government of India, 
were forced to keep indoors! Women were made to stand in 
& row, made naked, and a high officer was alleged to have explored 
their private parts with bis cane!!! History—even of the darkest 
chapters of Rume or of the Moghuls—is unable to hold a parallel tu 
such bestial atrocities. But still the Hunter Committee issued a 
white washing report and His Majesty’s Govt. charactericed General 
Dyer’s act as only an © error of judgment” and virtually condoned 
the guilt of the officers concerned. Some of these were virtually pro- 
moted and are still in India, and many retired to draw their princely 
pensions from the country which they had outraged so well! The - 
House of Lords, on the motion of Lord Finlay, by a vast majority con- 
demned the Govt. for the slight nominal punishment that had been 
SAREE CTE Ree ARERR eae ee Ee PE TERE RE Ree NTT 

* Vor the history of the Punjab in 1919 the reader is referred to our “' Punjab 
Yarest~Before and After” isaued in 1920, 
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awarded to some of the guilty officers, and Englishmen, both in 
England and Indias, raised a huge sum of money by public enbscrip- 
tion to present to General Dyer for “ saving the Empire” ! Such 
was the setting in which Non-co-operation was conceived by Gandbi 
as the only remedy available to a despairing people, 


The Khilafat Question. 


Following in the trail of the Punjab came the Khilafat trouble. 
When war broke out hetween England and Turkey a large army of 
Moslem soldiers was raised in India by all the seductive art of British 
diplomacy. The Indian Moslems were led to believe that by 
fighting the Turks they would really be freeing Islam from the 
clutches of German domination, and from the British Premier and 
the Viceroy tempting promisea were repeatedly held out regarding 
Moslem interests. Solemn declarations were also made affirming 
the territorial integrity of the Holy Places of Islam and of the 
Khalifate and disavowing any intention of crippling the temporal 
power and possession of the Sultan, I.ed by all these promises the 
Moslems all over India joined the colours with enthusiasm, and 
more than balf a million fought for their King and His Country’. 

When war came to an erd an intonse agitation was raised in 
Imperial England, seeking fresh fields for altruistic exploitation, 
to drive the Turks finally out of Europe. Influential states- 
men, peers, church dignitaries, members of parliament and even 
Ministers of the Crown joined the campaign. False statements about 
Turkish atrocities in Armenia were given the widest circulation and 
America was induced to join in the campaign against the Turks. A 
long delay elapsed between the armistice and the announcement of the 
treaty-terms proposed to Turkey, and in the meanwhile the anti-Turk 
agitation was used as a lever to secure the dismemberment of Turkey 
and to divide the spoil amongst the allies, Arabia was carved out 
into a British protectorate. Mesopotamis for its rich oil fields was 
yarningly placed under British mandate. Thrace was bartered away 
to the Greeke as a reward for their war services. Palestine was 
assigned for the rehabilitation of the wandering Jews; and the 
solemn promises made by the British Premier went along the way 
of similar promises made to the British people themselves about 
the execution of the Kaiser, the realising of huge indemnities from 

« Germany, and other Lloyd Georgian rigmarole. 

The world of Islam stood aghast. British promises have a 
tradition of their own in history, and it is a wonder how people 
are still misled and nurse a grievance for their breach, The Turkish 
Nationale rose in revolt under Mustafa Kamel, and his subaequent 
career against the allies afford an interesting study of the political 
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psychology of the different nations of Europe. In India the nearest 
approach to a Kamel was Mahomed Ali, but he was securely locked 
up in internment during the whole period of the war on the pretext 
of being a Pro-Turk. All that the disgruntled Indian Moslem— 
ever loyal to their British masters even to the detriment of purely 
Indian interest—could now do was to agitate. The first All-India 
Khilafat Conference met at Delhi on November 23rd 1919. Mr. 
Gandhi who attended advocated 4 joint Hindu-Moslem campaign to 
secure not only the Khilafat but all other Iudian grievances. The 
second Khilafat Conference with growing numbers met after the 
historic Congress session at Amritsar 1n December 1919. It was 
signalised by the presence of Mr. Mahomed Ali who had just then been 
suddenly released. From that day begins the real Khilafat 
agitation in India and Mr. Mahomed Ali along with his brother, 
Mr. Shoukat Ali, became the head and shoulder of the movement. 
At once it was proposed to send deputations to Europe. On 
December 12th a strong representation signed by very influential 
Mahomedans including such men as H. H. The Aga Khan and 
the Rt. Hon. Syed Amir Ali was submitted to the BritisaaPremier. 
On January 19th 1920 a deputation headed by Dr. Ansari 
waited on the Viceroy here in India but came back disap- 
pointed. Next month, February 1920, the third Khilafat Con- 
ference met in Bombay and issued the famous Khilafat Manifesto 
(for these and further details, see J. 4. R. 1920-192]). The same 
month the deputation to Europe sailed under Mr. Mahomed, ATi and 
in March was reccived by the British Premier and tho Secretary of 
State for India. The representations made by Mr. Ali and also the 
Premier's reply are very interesting and will be found quoted in full 
in the J. 4. #. 1921, \nspite of heroic efforts in the next faw months 
Mr. Ali could make no impression. At last in May 1920, the in- 
famous Treaty of Sevres was made public, and simultaneously the 
Viceroy issued a message to the Indian Moslems asking them to ‘ bear 
up with patience and resignation the misfortunes of their Turkish 
brethren’. This sent Moslem rage to white heat and on the 28th 
May the Khilafat Committee met at Bombay and at once adopted 
Mr. Gandhi’s Non-co-operation project as the only means now left to 
them. Two days later, on 30th May 1920, the All India Congress 
Committee met at Benares and in view of the great issues involved 
in the matter of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs decided 
to hold ao gpécial session of the Congress in the September following. 
On June 3)thajoint Hindu-Moslem Conference was held at Allaba- 

and Mahatma Gandhi cemented Hindu Moslem entefe by 
inducing ajl to adopt Non-co-operation as the last plank in Indian 
polity. On June 22nd, a message signed by numerous Muhammadan 
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leaders was submitted to the Viceroy, asking him to secure revision 
of thea Turkish Peace terms and, in the event of the British Cabinet 
failing to comply with the Muslim wishes, to make common cause 
with the Indian Mussalmans. Jt further warned him that if he 
failed to adopt the suggestion, they would be obliged from the lst 
August following to withdraw co-operation from tho Government 
and to ask other Musealmans and Hindus to do likewise. Mahatma 
Gandhi also addressed a letter to the Viceroy in which he explained 
his connection with the Khilafat question, He told him how he 
had noticed the growing anxiety of the Mussalmans and their distrust 
of British intention and how he had advised them not to give way 
to despair. He proceeded: ‘The terms violate ministerial pledges 
and utterly disregard Mussalman sentiment. 1 consider that as a 
staunch Hindu wishing to live on terms of the closest friendship 
with my Mussalman countrymen, I should be an unworthy son of 
India if I did not stand by them in their hour of trial. . . The 
report of the majority of the Hunter Committee and your Excellency’s 
despatch thereon have aggravated the distrust. In these circum- 
stances, the only course open to one like me is either in despair to 
sever all connection witb British rule, or if I still retain the faith in 
the inherent superiority of British Constitution to all others at 
present in vogue, to adopt such means as will rectify the wrong done 
and thue restore confidence. | have not lost faith in such superiority 
and | am not without hope that somehow or other, justice will yet 
be rendered if we show requisite capacsty for suffering. Jt is then 
because | believe in British constitution that 1 have advised my 
Muslim friends to withdraw their support from your Excellency’s 
Government, and the Hindus to join them.” 

The 3lst of August was celebrated as a Khilafat day. A general 
hartal was declared and Non-co-operation proclaimed. Mahatma 
Gandhi took the lead in renouncing all Govt. titles and honours, 
and returned his medals etc., to the Viceroy. In a covering letter 
addressed to the latter he said :— Events have happened during 
the past month which have confirmed me in the opinion that the 
Imperial Govt, bave acted in the Khilafat matter in an unscrupulous, 
immoral, and unjust manner and have been moving from wrong to 
wrong to defend their immorality. I can retain neither respect nor 
affection for such Govt. The attitude of the Imperial and your Ex- 
cellency’s Government on the Punjab question has given me addi- 
tional cause for great dissatisfaction. Your Excellency’s light-hearted 
treatment of official crime, your exoneration of Sir Michae] O’ Dwyer, 
Mr. Montagu’s despatch, and, above all, the shameful ignorance of 
the Punjab events and callous disregard of the feelings of Indian: 
betrayed by the House of Lords, have filled me with the gravest 
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miagivings regarding the future of the Empire, have estranged me 
completely from the present Government, and have disabled me 
from tendering, a8 I have hitherto whole-beartedly tendered, my 
loyal co-operation.” The feeling in India became worse in proportion 
as the Government persisted more and more to insult Muslim senti- 
ments and as Members of Parliament in Eugland, and the Anglo- 
Indians residing in India, began more and more to support General 
Dyer. The Europeans in [ndia went so far as to open a Dyer 
Appreciation Fund and raised a large sum of money to be presen- 
ted to bim, Associations of Europeans and Anglo-Indian papers 
vied with each other in extolling General Dyer’s services. Every- 
where in European circles Dyer was proclaimed as the Saviour of 
the Empire. 


The Calcutta Special Congress 


Mahatma Gandhi and Maulana Shaukat Ali toured through 
a great part of the country before the Special Session of the 
Congress met at Calcutta early in September 1920, under the 
presidentship of Lala Lajpat Rai. After a long discussion, the 
Congress adopted the Non-co-operation resolution by a large 
majority. The resolution recited that in view of the faet that 
in the matter of the Khilafat, Indian and Imperial Governments 
bad signally failed in their duty towards the Muesalmans in India, 
that the Prime Minister had deliberately broken his pledged words 
and further, in view of the fact that in the matter of the events of 
April 1919, both the said Governments had groasly neglected or 
failed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab, punish officers 
guilty of unsoldierly and barbaro»s behaviour towards them, and had 
exonerated Sir Michael O’Dwyer, and that the debate in the House 
of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy with the people of India 
and showed virtual support of the systematic terrorism and fright- 
fulness adopted in the Punjab, the Congress wae of opinion that 
there oan be no contentment in India without redrees of the two 
afore-mentioned wrongs, and the only effectual meane to vindicate 
National honour and to prevent similar wrongs in future is the 
establishment of Swarajya. 


The Congress was further of opinion that there was no course 
left open for the people of India but to approve of and adopt the 
policy of progressive Non-violent Non co operation, until the anid 
wrongs are righted and Swarajya is established. It accordingly 
advised ; (a) surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignations 
from nomisated seats in loeal bodies, (8) Refusal to attend Govern- 
ment levies, Darbars eto , (c) Gradual withdrawal of children from 
schools and colleges owned, sided, or controlled by Government, and 
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the establishment of national schools and colleges in their place, (2 
Gradual boycott of British Courts by lawyers and litigants, anc 
establishment of private arbitration courts for the settlement o! 
private disputes, (¢) Refusal on the part of military, clerical anc 
labouring classes to offer themselves as recruits for service ir 
Mesopotamis, (/) Withdrawal by candidates of their candidature 
from the Reformed Councils and refusal on the part of the voters te 
vote for any candidate, and (g) Boycott of foreign goods. The Con 
grees further advised adoption of Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vaal 
scale and, to meet the requirements of the nation which could not be 
met by Indian Mills alone, it advised manufacture on a large scale 
by means of reviving hand-spinning in every bome and band-weaving 
on the part of millions of weavers who had been forced to abandor 
their ancient .nd honourable cilling. 

Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal’s amendment which asked for a missior 
to be sent to the Prime Minister to lay before him a statement o; 
Indian grievances, coupled with a demand for immediate autonomy 
and, in case of hie refusal to receive this mission or to replace the 
Act of 1919 by & measure granting full autonomy to India, for the 
adoption of a policy of active Non-co-operation and, in the meantime, 
advising the consideration of Mahatma Gandhi's programme and the 
adoption of measures as preparatory to actual putting into practice o| 
that programme, was thrown out in the Congress by a large majority, 
Mr. C. R. Das, then of the Pal following, was also opposed to M 
Gandhi's programme and he had with him a large number of Benga 
representatives opposing Gandhi, but they were all out-voted. 

The Non—Co-operation Campaign 

The adoption of the Non co operation resolution by the Con. 
gress gave a great fillip to the Non-co-operation movement, To give 
effect to the resolution of the Special Congress, a Sub Committee 
was appointed in Calcutta to draft instructions. The report of the 
Sub-committee was considered by a meeting of the All India Congress 
Committee ou the 2nd October, and detailed instructions were issued. 
But owing to the strong stand taken by the Bengal and Marhatta 
parties some doubt was still entertained whether at the annual 
seasions at Nagpur in December the Congress would endorse the 
Non-co-operation resolutio: assed at Calcutta. Mahatma Gandbi 
toured through the country amidat scenes of wild enthusiasm. 

Mabatma Gandhi, acoompanied by Maulana Mchammad Ali 
who had returned from Europe as the head of the K'uilafat delega. 
tion in the first week of October, visited Aligarh on the 12th ol 
Octobor, and at once a wild campaign was launched to nationalise the 
M, A. QO. College (see the 1921 Register for details). A letter wat 
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addressed by some of the Non-co-operation leadera who were aleo 
trustees of the college to the other trustees, urging upon them the 
necessity of nationalising the institution. The trustees met on the 
17th of October, 1920. Mahatma Gandhi also sddressed a letter 
to them. They, however, decided to carry on the institution on 
the old lines, and so a separate National Muslim University was 
inaugurated with Maulana Mobammad Ali as its Principal under the 
presidentabip of Sheikh-ul-Hind Maulana Mobammad-ul-Hassan Sahib 
on the 29th of October. Mahatma Gandbi’s visit to the Punjab 
created similar stir among atudents and there were wholesale strikes 
and demand for nationalisation of the Lahore College, the Khalsa 
College and other educational institutions. On the 15th of November, 
the Gujrat National College was opened by Mahatma Gandhi which 
started with 500 students. There was also a great strike at Benares 
among the students of the Hindu University, Pundit Malaviya 
with rare tact managed to save it from a crash. Early in December, 
Mahamat Gandhi visited Bihar and advised the opening of a 
National College which was done at Patna on the 5th of January, 
1921. Tilak Mahbavidyalaya was opened at Poona on the 11th of 
December 1921. 
The Nagpur Congress 


Things were going on in this way when the Congress met 
again in its annual session at Nagpur under the presidentship of Mr, 
Vijiaragbavachariar. The Anti Gandhi elements under the banner 
of Das, Kelkar, Jinnah and others composed mainly of the Bengal 
and Mahratta delegates mustered strong in a fighting mood, but 
Mr. Das was soon converted into a Gandhite. Gandhi prevailed, 
The Congress changed its creed into the ‘‘ attainment of Swarajys 
by the people of India by peaceful and legitimate means” and 
re-afiirmed the resolution of Non-violent Non-co-operation passed 
in Calcutta. It declared that the entire or any part of the 
scheme of Non-violent Non-co-operation with the renunciation of 
voluntary association with the present Government at one end 
and the refusal to pay taxes on the other should be put in 
force at a time to be determiued by either the Indian National 
Congress or the All-India Congress Committee and tbat, in the 
meanwhile, to prepare the country for it effective steps sbould 
~Jntinue to be taken in that behalf by calling upon the guardians 
and parents of children under the age of 16 years and upon students 
of the age of 16 or ove: to withdraw them from Government: 
controlled educational institutions ; by calling upon lawyers to make 
greater efforts to suspend their practice and to devote their attention 
to national service, including the boycott of law courts by fellow law- 
yors and litig..te; by carrying out gradual boycott of foreign trade 
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relations by encouraging hand spinning and hand weaving and general- 
ly calling upon every section and every man and woman in the country 
to make the utmost contribution of self-sacrifice; and, lastly, by 
organizing a committee in each village or group of villages with a 
Provincial Central organization and a band of national workers to be 
called Indian National Volunteer Service to be financed out of funds, 
called the All-India Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund. The Congress 
further asked persons who had got themselves elected to the new 
Councils, in spite of the deliberate abstention from the polls of an 
overwhelming majority of their constituents, to resign their seats, and 
iu the event of their failure to do s0, it advised the people to studiously 
refrain from asking for any political service from such Councillors, 
The Congress recognized the growing friendliness between the police 
and soldiers and the people, and appealed to ull people in Govern- 
ment employment, pending the call of the Nation for the resignation 
of their services, to help the national cause by importing greater 
kindliness and stricter honesty in their dealings with the people and 
fearlessly and openly to attend all popular gatherings, while refrain- 
ing from taking any active part therein, and more especially by 
openly rendering financial assistance to the National movement, 
It laid special emphasis on Non-violence being an article of faith of 
the Non co-operation resolution and called upon public associations 
to advance Hindu-Muslim unity and to settle all disputes between 
Brabmins and non-Brabmins, and other communal differences 
wherever they might be existing. It further called upon Hindus to 
rid Hinduism of the reproach of untouchability and urged the 
religious heads to help the growing desire to reform Hinduism in the 
matter of its treatment of the suppressed classes, The resolution wae 
passed unanimously. 


The Course of the Movement in 1921.22 


The months that followed the great scenes at Nagpur were 
months of strenuous worl Never before in the history of India, since 
its connection with Britain, had auy vopular enthusiasm been greater. 
As aresult of the decision of the Congress, hundreds of Jawycrs 
suspended practice in the law courts throughout the cou try and 
began to devote themselves to the service of the Nation. Panchayats 

came to be organised and litigants came to seek their help. There 
was a great fall in the revenue from stamps throughout the country 
on account of the fall in the number of suits instituted in the law 
courts. Thousand- of college and school students witbdrew them- 
selves or were withdrawn from Government controlled institutions 
by their guardians. Many a echool became absolutely deserted, 
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Mehatma Gandhi’s appeal to the youth of the country to devote 
themselvos, in the hour of their country’s peril, to its service 
received a splendid response. But the detent was raised by Mr. 
C.R. Das, who immediately on coming back to Calcutta from the 
Nagpur Congress renounced his colossal practice at the High Court 
Bar, gave up his princely fortune to the cause of the nation and 
issued an appeal to the student population of Calcutta to join 
him. From this day about the middle of January 1921 Mr. C. R. 
Das won a front position in Indian polity. 

Early in January 1921 the Duke of Connaught came to 
inaugurate the reforms and during the two months of January and 
February 1921 there was a great display of festivities in connection 
with the Duke’s visit attended by all the big officials, Princes and land- 
lords. But there was no popular enthusiasm. An attempt was made 
to boycott the Duke’s visit by Gandhi and his party, but it evoked 
no great response from the people. Similarly the student movement, 
though serious at firet, soon fizzled out. Both failed as the people 
addressed had no very clear conception of what non co-operation was. 
The fact is that Gandhi and hia lieutenants started juet the wrong 
way about; they first preached in the colleges and the courts—the 
two moat perfect and powerful institutions that the bureaucracy 
has built in India ; and so long as this went on, Govt. watched their 
game with amusement. The most vulnerable spot of the British 
administration in India is the great mass-million—the toilers in 
the fields and the Jabourers in the industries, Them the non-co-opera- 
tors with all their political agitation could not reach till, by the end 
of the year, the false move made by government to suppress the 
movement by arme? force drove non-co-operation more and more 
down into the masses, 





In Northern India 


In January 1921 extensive economic distress gave rise to a 
serious agrarian trouble in the U. P. The Oudh Talukdars still 
retained most of their autocratic rights as in the days of the Nabobs. 
The Reformed Govt, which had only been strengthened by an acces: 
sion from this class, backed up the Talukdars, and they decried the 
peasant movement as rank bolahevism. The Governor, Sir Harcourt 
Butler, himself the head of the Talukdars’ Association, raised the 
frankenstein. This nascent ‘bolshevism’ was sought to be nipped 
in the bud, and the result was widespread conflict between the mass 
of the peasants and the arm of the ‘law’. Riots occurred. Police and 
military were drafted, and the peasant movement was broken 
with exactly that degree of meticulous care which a power drunk 
putocracy evert employ in such cases all over the world, 
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In the Punjab, in the same period, was started a religious 
movement under religious reformers, called Akalis. Tbe Sikhs, pro. 
fiting by their experience of 1919 and cstching the Gandhian 
doctrine, tried first to purge their society of the many wrongs that 
had orept in their shrines and operated to keep them split apart. 
To regain their former glory the Sikhs bad only to purify their joint 
sommunal life: euch was the idea. But their movement was naturally 
watched with suspicion by the British authorities, joined by those 
anglicised Sikhs and debauched priests and conservatives who found 
nothing but pecuniary loss in the national movement. The Gurudwara 
Prabandhak committee, the central body of the Akalis, bas since 
then suffered much in the way of persecutions, and the Sikh reform 
movement was sought to be strangled on the plea that they were 
secretly working fora revolution. Every reform and reformer in 
India, unless started under British auspices, is suspect in the eyes of 
the authorities. And inspite of the non-political object of the 
Akali movement in its inception, repression from government has 
since given a distinctly political turn to the Sikh struggle now 
directed mainly against government measures. 

In Bengal, Behar and Assam, extensive industrial strikes 
characterised this period. The old inadequate wages and the new 
quadrupled cost of living were working bavoc amongst the people, 
and the big capitalists and profiteers of the previous years, facing a 
slump in business, began to effect extensive reductions both in the 
number of employees and in their pay. Large uumbers were thrown 
out of work, the working class could not support their families, people 
died from starvation, women committed suicide for nakedness, and 
wretchednegs stalked wide. Strikes followed, in the Railway, in the 
Steamer services, in Coal Mines, in the Mills, in Tea Estates, in every 
industrial concern—mostly in the hands of Europeans. Gandbi’s ereed 
entered here. Till the land, spin tbe charka, abjure industrial vice, 
wine and all that, the import of the West to exploit the poor and 
the fool :—this new gospel was easily understood, and out rang from 
the heart of every wretched proletariat the shout of “GANDaT 
MAHARAJ kr JAY’! Gandhi’s name worked like a balm to the 
tortured soul of the poor coolie and the workman. In the whole 
world Gandhi was the only man who wae the friend of the 
poor, their sympathiser, brocher—nay, their God. To them 
Gandhi was an Avatar sent as a blessing from heaven to deliver 
them from their political and economic bondage. But the 
hope of the tortured was the rage of the torturer. The very 
name of Gandhi exorcised vice. And if work-peeple gave up 
all vice—liquor, gambling, cinema, weetern sport and trinkets, 
fineries and foppishness—was it not turning society al topey- 
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turvy { And ifthe dirty proletariat crouch not low, whine not 
more, stand upon their legs straight, refuse to do whatever and 
whenever bidden, begin to talk of honour and self respect, mount 
the insufferable Gandhi cap over their head—was it not bolahevism 
undiluted ? And thousands of men, the dumb cattle-like herds of 
men, all erying in one voice ‘MAHATMA GANDHI KI Jar! All 
this maddened their capitalist masters. Urged by the planters, 
the mine-owners, the industrial magnates, and from political motives, 
Government sent Gurkha soldiers to quell strikes. In Chandpur, 
Chittagong, parts of Behar and the U. P, there was such an exhibi- 
tion of brute force on unresisting crowds of Gandhi-criers as would 
gladden the heart of a Dyer. This only deepened the hold of Gandhi 
on the masses. Nature healed the torn flesh and Gandhi bealed 
the heart. 


The Bourgeoise 


Non-co-operation itself did not make much headway amongst 
the burgeoise at first. The great middle class, the creation of that 
very bureaucratic institution with which the N-C-O was at war, 
was touched only at the fringes. Barring a few high-souled lawyers, 
and acomparatively larger numberof humbler wage-earners whom 
economic pressure had squeezed into the fold of non-co-operation, the 
Indian bourgeoise lay between the proletariat masses under the 
grip of Gandhi on one side and the ruling bigher classes with all 
their aristocratic entourage on the other. The British Govt. in 
India has always taken care to see that it did not become sufficiently 
tsarist to act as a steam-roller beating all other classes down into a 
dead level of uniformity. That is against imperial interest. Still, 
lapses occur, as in the Punjab in 1919,and then the artful remedy 
of concessions, like the Reforms, is practised to rehabilitate the 
bureaucratic superiority and tbe further disintegration of the lower 
masses, This policy, which, like the pole star, bas always guided 
the rulers at Whitehall, has never been clearly understood by their 
officers and underlings in India. Inthe year under review exactly 
this thing happened. Economic causes led to grave distress. Distress 
turned the mass-mind to Gandhi. Gandhi brought politics. And 
like the red rag to the bull, talk of politics in the Indian mouth 
maddened the official, already half-crazy under the chromatic influence 
of a tropic sun. And then the huge steam-roller worked with all 
steam up. The mighty leveller rolled and rolled, and the bourgeoisd 
and the masses were flattened out together in the same bed of 
Indian misery. 


Men like Gandhi flourish on defeat. The Gandhi stunts one 
afeer another are remarkably elusive as to their significance. Immedi- 
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ately after the failure of the boycott programme in the first 3 
months of the year the Bezwada stunt of a crore of ‘men, money 
and munitions’ was started—the Gandhi munitions being the 
spinning wheel! The all India Congress Committee met at 
Bezwada on 3list. March 1921 and issued its programme of work 
for the next 3 months. It reqnired that before the 30th. of June 
the Congress should raise one crore of rupees for the Tilak Swaraj 
fund, enrol one crore of members for the Congress, and seo 20 laos 
of spinning wheels working in the country. It immediately leaped 
into success. The following months witnessed tremendous efforts 
by thousands upon thousands of Congress workers engaged in 
fulfilling the Bezwada programme, Before the allotted time the 
requisite men and money flowed in and the number of charkas intro- 
duced into Indian homes must have been very near to the requisition, 


Riots and Mob-outbreaks 


While the country was engaged in the constructive work there 
occurred a series of riots in which unruly mobs broke into violence 
on the provocation of arrests made by the police of the national 
volunteers, As was to be expected, some of these volunteers, in 
their zeal to get recruits to their corps or to do some other national 
work, disregarded Gandhi’s injunctions of non violence, and offered 
opportunity to the police to lay hands on them. At Giridih in 
Behar ariot occurred in connection with the trial of national 
volunteers who had attempted to enforce the decree of a locally 
constituted arbitration committee. A much more serious mob- 
outbreak occurred at Malegaon in the Nasik district, Bombay, where 
a brutal outbreak of mob-violence arising from the trial of Khilafat 
workers, during which a police officer is said to have insulted them, 
resulted in the murder of the officer and four constables. Through- 
out May there were labour troubles all over India. The situation 
in Assam, where the coolies live a horrible life of shame and 
degradation, was serious. The Gandhbicult of  self-purification 
penetrated there and thousands of coolies left the plantations to 
their unutterable misery. In June the general state of the country 
was less disturbed, but in July. sporadic disorders broke out afresh. 
Labour troubles in Madras, in which the European capitalists locked 
out the workers for more than a month and then secured their 
re-entry through official interference, complicated by bitter communal 
jealousies fanned by the employers, led to serious rioting and loss of 
life. Riots occurred also in Karachi, Dharwar, Nagpur, Calcutta 
and Chittagong arising out of picketing by temperance volunteers 
of tadecent liquor shops, 


(a) 
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Moslem Activates 


The situation in the Moslem world was by now getting more 
and more serious, The Greek offensive against Angora was alarming, 
and the supply of munitions of war by England to Greece and tha 
strong Greek proclivities of Mr. Lloyd George, who was under 
the influence of certain Greek financier, aroused the strongest 
resentment. Further, the failure of the entire Moslem world to 
secure by representation a modification of the infamous Treaty of 
Sevres raised feelings to a high pitch. There was an universal 
Gemand for the declaration of jehad or holy war. Under such ciroum- 
atances the leaders of Islam found the greatest difficulty in keeping their 
people in restraint As something had to be done immediately to lead 
resentment into a comparatively safe channel 500 Ul+mas (Moslem 
divines) issued the now famous Fatwa declaring it harvam or sinful to 
serve in the Army which fought against the brethren of their faith. 
On the 8th of July the All-India Khilafat Conference opaned at 
Karachi with Mr. Mahomed Ali in the chair. While reiterating 
the Moslem demands, the Conference also passed a resolution—the 
famous sixth resolution—declaring it unlawful under the Koran “ for 
any Mussalman to serve Inthe army or help in their recruitment”, 
It also declared with a finality that 1f the British Government fought 
the Angora Government, the Moslems of India would start civil 
disobedience, establish their complete independence, and hoist the 
flag of the Indian Republic at the Ahmedabad session of the Indian 
National Congress This question of civil disobedience was also 
pressed very strongly later at the meeting of the Congress Committee 
on the 28th July following. 


On July 28th the All-India Congress Committee met at Bombay. 
It at once passed a resolution asking the country to boycott the pro- 
posed visit of the Prince of Wales as it was a political move calcula- 
ted to give strength and support to a system of Government that has 
resulted in breach of faith with the Moslems and atrocious injustice 
to the people of India” A second resolution earnestly called upon 
the people of India to concentrate upon the complete boycott of 
foreign cloth by the 30th of September for the early attainment 
of Swaraj, while another resolution vetoed the idea of civil dis- 
obedience which was impatiently urged by the advanced section 
of Moslems, and advised Congress organisations to inculcate non- 
violence as the essential condition precedent to non co operation, 
While deploring the cxcesses at Malegaon snd Aligarh under grave 
provocation, the committee congratulated the people for the great 
self-reatraint shown, notwithstanding grave provocation by the local 
officials at Dharwar, Matiari, Guntur and a faw gther places, where 
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lives were lost by the police indiscriminately opening fire on the 
people. It was at the risk of breaking up the Hindu-Moslem entete 
into factious groups that Gandhi succeeded for the time being to 
check his Moslem friends from going to the extreme step of civil 
disobedience. And to speed up the Non co operation programme, 
and especially to make a spectacular demonstration of the importance 
of cloth-boyrott, a huge pile of foreign cloth—a mile in length and 
3 feet bigh—was set on fire by Gandbi on the sands of Bombay. 
Similar piles burnt all over India. Everywhere there were great 
rejoicings over the success of the Tilk Swarsj fund collections. The 
crore of money was over-subscribed. The following day, August lst, 
was the death anniversary of the Lokmanya Tilak and was 
celebrated all over the country with great enthusiasm. 

The success of the non-co operation programme so far was 
plain-sailing. Of all the Gandhi-stunts, the most galling to the 
Government was perhaps the holocausts. More than the boycott 
of the Prince, the burnings of foreign cloth raised an alarm in 
Anglo-Judian circles. Mahatma Gandhi and the Ali Brothers were 
touring for the purpose throughout Bengal, Behar and Assam and 
demands were incessautly made in European circles to check their 
progress, And an opportunity soon came. 


The Moplahs and the Meslem Arrests 


The Malabar territory of the Madras presidency contains besides 
2 millions of Hindus a million of porsons of mixed Arab and Indiat 
descent, knows as the Moplahs, who are notorious for their fanaticism 
Poor and ignorert to the extreme, opp.ussed by economie caure: 
as elsewhere in India, maddened by tales of desecration of the Hols 
places of Islam, and roused into ieligious mania by the Khilafag' 
agitation, and more than anything else, being Dyer-ised by the 
local officials by provokingly harsh moasures, the Moplahs suddenly 
broke into revolt on August 20th 1921. As in the Punjab in 191¢ 
under Sir Michael O’Dwyer, so in the Malabar in 1920 a rigorou: 
guard was kept over the area to exclude politicians from outside, anc 
the result was that the doctrine of non-violence—the sheet anchor o' 
the N-C O—failed to reach the Moplahs in any form. Mr. Gandh 
and Mr. Mahomed Ali proceeded to Malabar on 14th September tc 
pacify the rioters, but they were pot allowed to proceed ad the 
Moplah rising gave the long-watched opportunity for arresting the 
Moslem leader. Martial Law was declared in Malabar. Mr, 
Mahomed Ali was arrested in the train at Waltair, and then the 
rounding up of Moslem leaders all over India ran apace. Within 
the next few days, followtng the arrest of Mr. Mahomed Ali, 
Mr, Shaukat Ali at Bombay, Dr Kitchlew in the Punjab, Pir Ghulam 
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Majadid in Sindh, and Maulanas Nisar Abmed and Hassan Ahmed 
were arrested and brought over to Karachi. They were charged 
for having passed the famous 6th Resolution of tbe Karachi 
Conference, and, after a protracted and _ interesting trial which 
lasted for more than a month, wee sentenced to 2 years’ hard labour. 
The arrest of the Moslem leaders only served to accentuate the 
bitterness of Moslem feeling all over India. Immediately the Central 
Khilafat Committee and the Jamiat ul Ulema met at Delhi on Sept. 
21 under Hakim Ajmal Khan, and it was resolved to reprint the 
Fatwa, the subject matter of the charge, for distribution broad-cast 
and to repeat the Karachi resolution from every pulpit and platform. 
Moslems roused themselves to test the limit of repression and bring 
all Dyers and O’Dwyoers to the surface. Hundreds of meetings began 
to be held all over the country where the Karachi resolution was 
repeated word per word by each member of the audience, even while 
the police baton was digging in their ribs. On the 4th October, Gandhi 
and 50 other prominent Congress-men, mainly non mosilems, issued a 
manifesto fully endorsing the action of their Moslem brethren. They, 
too, asserted that it was contiary to national dignity for an Indian 
to serve as a Civilian or soldier under a system of Government which 
had brought about India’s economic, moral, and political degradation, 
and which used the soldiery and the police for repressing national 
aspirations at home and for crush.ug the liberty of other nations 
abroad. It also expressed the opinion that it w ~ the duty of every 
Indiin soldier and police and also civilian to sever his connection 
with the Government and find some otber means of livelihood, 
specially recommending the charka as a means of subsistence, 


The Arrival of H. BR. H. The Prince of Wales 


Meanwhile preparations were being busily pursued for the recep- 
tion of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Public opinion in 
the country as voiced by ths Press, both Indian and European, was 
either against the vroposal or expressed great misgivings. With so 
much «rouble around, it seemed a pity that such a time sbould have 
been chosen to bring out His Royal Highness to India. The country 
was suffering from a great economic depression and from agrarian 
and labour strikes and riots in every province. The public ex- 
chequer had only a few months back been strained to meet the 
expenses of the Duke of Connaughts’ visit. The Princes of India, 
were also suffering from a depletion of their treasury for the same 
reason. The world of Islam wasina bad movud. There was the 
Moplah trouble in the Malabar, the Sikh trouble in the Punjab. In 
such circumstances was the Prince brought out to India, Ti Non. 
eo operators alleged that this was a move on the part of the govern: 
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ment to serve some political end ; to demonstrato to the world, for 
instance, that India was flowing with happiness and loyalty, when 
really she was seething in discontent and smarting under insults and 
indignities ; and, further, to widen the gulf between the Non-co opera- 
tors and the Moderates which had been the one tangible attainment of 
the policy underlying the Reforms, The Indian Moderates showed little 
enthusiasm for the Prince but counselled that His Royal Highness 
may as well be made to bring some boon to India. Lord Reading, in 
reply to the charge of Machiavellism, tried in vain to assure the Indian 
people that his government had not the faintest intention of using His 
Royal Highness’ visit for political purposes : “His Royal Highness’ 
visit to India is in accordance with the precedent set by his 
august Father and Grandfather, and he comes to India as the Heir to 
the Throne and the future Emperor of India, and in that capacity 
alone. His reception will not be a test of opinions that may be held 
on the political problems and differences of the day, but will be a 
test of the loyalty and attachment of tho people of India towards the 
Crown itself.” But influential opinions in India, including those of 
the Anglo Indian Press, pointed out the incongruity of putting that 
very loyalty to the test at such a time of strife and strain. It was 
urged that that was not the time for a solemn and delicate ceremonial 
to emphasize the tie between England and India at a period when 
that tie was the lash with which India was being chastised by her 
bureaucratic master~. It was not yet settled whether loyalty to the 
Briti.a Crown meant equality of status ir the Empire or Self-govern- 
ment within her own borders, or the servile loyalty that binds the 
slave to his master. Obviously what Lord Reading meant by loyalty 
was the latter, for the other question still, as ever, emained 
unsolved, and it was sgainst this that the popular opposition to the 
Prince’s visit was direc: .c. 

Imperial pride and the will of a Viceroy, however, prevailed. As 
was put by an English journalist: “It was unseemly to our weavers 
of Empire that a Royal progress should be twice postponed ; it would 
look as if they aoubted India’s enthusiasm ; it would look what it 
was in fact. Prestige can only be maintained by pretending trat 
it has not been questioned. And this high logic was confirmed by 
the considered conclusions of ! ord Reading.” An influential Royal 
Visit Advisory Committee, on which sat Ruling Princes convenient 
to the Viceroy, was constituted at Simla to assist Government ir 
settling the details of the Prince’s programms, 


The 17th of November 


The 17th of November came. With it dawned India’s day of 
misery. Qn that inauspicious day was tnaugurated the uuequal 
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struggle between the “brute force” of a mighty Government and the 
‘soul force” of a disarmed people. To welcome the Prince there had 
gathered at Bombay not merely the Viceroy and a large number 
of Ruling Princes but also leading businessmen and the aristocracy 
from all parts of the presidency. His Royal Highness was accorded 
a right royal reception. But on the same shore at the opposite 
corner Mr. Gandhi held a meeting where congregated thousands 
of middle-class men and wage-earners to make a counter demons- 
tration against the Prince’s reception. Between thase two opposite 
factions bursting with enthusiasm for their respective ideals—one 
to show loyalty to the young Prince of Britain, the other to 
boycott the idol of ‘a satanic Government’—and rushing to their 
respective destinations, friction arose aud then suddenly there came 
a conflagration. Inspite of Gandhi’s strong injunctions for non- 
violence, the hooligans of Bombay broke loose. They began hooting, 
hissing, jeering at those gaily-decked merry-makers and loyalists 
who were proceeding to see the royal procession. Soon they 
began terrorising this section of the population, mainly Parsis and 
Eurasians: and this gave rise to a riot and Parsi and Anglo Indian 
hooligans, too, Joined in the fray. Tramcara were stoned, rails torn 
up, motor-cars destroyed and liquor shops were set on fire. Riot lasted 
for full five days and the whole of Bombay was involved. The total 
casualty list amounted to some 60 killed, the majority being non co- 
operators, and some 500 wounded. It was a fit case, judged on the 
bureaucratic standard, to declare a Martial Law as in the Punjab in 
1919. The angels of Non co operation proved more satanic than the 
myrmidons of a ‘‘satanic Government.” It was the firat defeat inside 
the Gandhi camp. Stuug with remorse, Gandhi went on a five days 
fast and issued appeal after appeal to his followers to stop their 
nefarious deeds. °© The Swaraj that I have witnessed’, he wrote, 
‘during the last two days bas stunk io my nostrils.’ And he 
magnanimously admitted his responsibility, ‘I am more inetru- 
mental than any other in bringing into being a spirit of revolt. I 
find myself not fully capable of controlling and disciplining that 
epirit.” 

Nor was the trouble confined to Bombay alone. All India, 
following the advice of Gandhi, went into voluntary hartal on that 
fateful day in India’s history—the arrival of the future Emperor of 
India. All over Northern Indias, in all the principal towns, ther 
was a general closure of business, intensified by all work-people, 
including sweepers, cartmen, drivers and scavengers, refusing to 
come out of their quarters. But it was at Calcutta that this tableaug 
vivant was epacted to an artistic finish. Tbasecond city of the Empire 
was for a spell of 12 houre charmed out of ite multitudinous voice—its 
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clash and clang, ite din and dust, the great noise of a great city, were 
all dead. The great offices, the High Court and the law chambers, the 
great mercantile houses, the busy commercial centres, the mammoth 
Railway Stations—all lay open, but all lay empty. Some high officials 
were present but they sat still. All work-people, menials, clerks, 
peons, drivers, carriers, sweepers,—all struck work. The city looked 
like the city of the dead of the fables. It was s signal triumph 
for the non-co-operators, and a signal demonstration of non- 
ear ie triumph of revolution greater than that achieved recently 
in Italy. 

The success of the Calcutta hartal produced a widespread 
panic among all classes of Europeans in India. It ebowed very 
clearly that it was not impossible for Gandhi to attain Swaraj by 
non-violent non-co-operation and how the power of the ruling clase 
can easily slip ovt of their hands. It made them alert and angry. 
Immediately big brains busied themselves inventing metheda ‘to 
nip such revolution in the bud. The cry of Bolshevism was 
raised and the Europesn Association and the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce peremptorily asked the local Government to stop tue move- 
ment by any means in their power. High officials threatened to resign 
at the spot if they were not given a carte blanche to suppress the hartal 
movement. The Govt of Lord Ronaldshay readily yielded, and on 
November 19th the Government of Bengal declared the Congress and 
Khilafat Volunteer Corps, which were so long working to secure 
non-violence in the country, unlawful under section 16 of the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, which had been passed to 
suppress anarchical bodies and secret societies. The non-30-opera- 
tion leaders, on the other hand, flushed by their recent success, 
offered an open challenge to the Government order. 

Mr. ©. R. Das was at this time occupying the position of 8 Gandhi 
in local politics. Buta new recruit to the Gandhi school, he lacked 
the training, experience, and perbaps the ‘ soul force”, of a Gandhi. 
He unduly forced the pace. He wanted to rush for a fight for Swara). 
But tbat was not the Gandbi- ray. Gandhi perbaps never meant a 
hand to band struggle with brute force. One of the surer grounds of 
autooratic inatitutions is to lure the opponent into an open fight where 
they can effectively crush the latter. The Bengal N-C-O under the 
banner of Mr. C. R. Das at once challenged the Govt. by enrolling 
ethamsolves as members of the prohibited Volunteer corps. A long list 
of such civil resisters was published and an appesl was issued calling 
on the people to observe a complete hartal on the 24th of December 
on the occasion of the Prince’s visit to Calcutta. 

Thie phase in Indian polity of the period is extremely interesting. 
Gandhi and Lord Reading never came toclose grips. They eaah 
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bad a measure of the other and were moving very warily 
of each other in a plain of master intelligence. They both 
knew their weak points and had a perfect mutual under- 
standing. Had they managed to work out the Indian problem 
according to their own genius, untrammelled by the influences of their 
subordinate officers, the history of India of this period would have 
been altogether differant. But fate ordained otherwise. Without 
consulting the Viceroy, the blustering Governor of Bengal, egged on 
by the European mercantile community, impetuously sounded the 
death-knell of the Congress and the Khilafat organisations. The 
Bengal leaders might bave done infinite good by taking the affair 
calmly, but they too offered fight. And now followed that mad rush 
of volunteers on one side and unspeakable repression on the part of 
Govt. on the other that stand as a landmark in the history of India 
of this period. The cue was at once taken up by other Governors 
of Northern India—hardened bureaucrats of the I. C.S,. brand in 
whom strength of arms has gradually replaced the intelligence of 
statesmanship. Similar notifications declaring volunteer organisa- 
tions unlawful quickly followed and as quickly challenged by men 
joining the volunteer corps in their thousands. Never before did the 
bureaucracy and the people go so mad asnow. In 1919 Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer had some justification for his orgies of repression, for the 
Afghans were there watching from over the border. But in Nov. 1921, 
with the British Princo and not the buriy Afghans in their midst, 
the orgies of repression that were carried out in the name of 
“Law and Order” are unparalleled in British history of India. 
Except for the atrocious brutalities of the O’Dwyerian regime 
and the promulgation of martial law, it was arepetition of all the 
worst aspects of the Punjab in 1919. Race dominance re-asserted 
itself. The best and the highest of Indians suffered indignities 
such as Only a foreign domination can inflict. Behind every act of 
repression there was the added sting of an insult ws a vis Indian and 
European. Each race has a method even in its madness. And the 
method now followed was more galling than the repression itself. 
Indian susceptibilities were wounded as only the blood-brothers of 
a Dyer can wound. Ladies of high families were caught by European 
sergeants and locked up in gaol A learned and reverend Principal of 
a College was slapped in the street and laid flat on the pavement. 
Boys of ten and old men of eigh'y, men and women, high and low, 
Rajkumars and coolijes, sll enjoyed the delectable handling of the 
unenviable Indian police. Twenty thousand Congress volunteers went 
to gaol in the next 3 months—all for signing a creed pledging them- 
selves to non-violence, for declaring a ‘‘hartal on the 24th of 
December”, and for wearing snd carrying khads ! 
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It isa remarkable fact that the greatest and the most woeful 
fight between the Government and the people raged not in Gandhi's 
province where perhaps his doctrines were better understood and 
hia principles better followed in practice but in Northern Iudia, from 
Assam to the Punjab. Three great parties under the banner of 
three great party leaders, Mr. C. R. Das in Bengal, Pundit Motilal 
Nehru in the U. P., and Lala Lajpat Rai in the Punjab, were now 
the dominant factors in Indian politics, and it was Mr. C. R, Das, 
the president-elect of the forthcoming Abmedabad Congress, who 
virtually led them all. Upon him now rested, more than on Gandhi, 
the future of the N-C-O movemert. Amidst scenes of the greatest 
confusion, with the rule of blood and iron running naked in the streets 
of Calcutta, which reminded one of the expluits of the infamous Red 
and Tans tn Ireland, some of the Moderate leaders, who bad not 
already been led to barter away the decency of public life to personal 
lucre, tried to bring about a compromise between the Government and 
Mr. Das. Negotiations were opened between Mr Das on one side 
and Governor Ronaldshay on tbe other, the latter acting in consultation 
with the Viceroy who was then in Calcutta in view of the Prince oi 
Wales’ visit. The bone of contention was the Prince. The condi- 
tion precedent to any proposals for truce was for the Government : 
“Welcome the Prince’: and for the N-C-O: “Boycott the Prince 
and hartal on the 24th December.” ‘The issue between boycott and 
welcome was simple enough. The non co operators themselves had 
their misgivings in view of the wretched riot at Bombay on the 17th 
November. li had already made them dubious of their own 
capacity to manage a hartal peacefully. They could have been 
easily shamed into foregoing such a big enterprise as a boycott of 
the British Prince when much more important national work 
remained undone, even unattempted. So, too, on the side of the 
Government, the campaign of welcome to the Prince was puerile. 
The British Prince of Wales cau command the welcome due to bim 
inspite of all Governors and |. C. S. men put together. But there 
were great and insuperable difficulties on both sides. ‘The position 
of the Viceroy and his Government was delicate in the extreme ; 
in whatever ‘satanic’ motive the visit of the Prince might have 
been conceived at first, here at Calcutta a popular boycott flung 
eat the face of the Royal Guest was an affair of honour which no 
self-respecting bureaucratic Government could placidly contemplate. 
To do go they would have to be far more than a bureaucrat. Perhaps 
if Gandbi were at Calcutta he could bave understood the difficulty 
of the government sympathetically and relented at the loss of his 
Own grounds perhaps, and a line of compromise honourable to 
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both sides, might have been struck out. Theinterview between Mr. 
Das and Governor Ronaldshay having failed, Mr. Das had already 
been put under arrest. The stubborn hostility of the two warring 
camps had so long kept people of Moderate pretensions in the back 
ground. In the first 10 days of December all the great NCO 
leaders, Messrs J)is, Nehru, Lojpit Rai, Abul Kalam Azad, and 
@ host of others, were all in jail. Knowing how yielding to a fault of 
others susceptibilities was the Mahatma, some of the prominent 
mambers of the Moderate party now tried to arrive at a compromise 
with tha Government. On December 21, just on the eve of the 
Prince’s visit to Caleutta Pundit Madan Mohon Malaviya led 
& deputation to the Viceroy urging upon him the desirability of 
calling a Round Table Conference of tha representatives of the 
people to make practical suggestions to meet the serious situation 
confronting the country. The deputation asked for a withdrawal of 
the notification under the Criminal law Amendment Act and the 
Seditions Meetings Act and tha release of the 10 thousand and odd 
persons imprisoned under them. The Viceroy, however, was unable 
to acceda to the request and expressed his surprise that such a 
request could be made without at the same time giving an assurance 
that “the agitation in open and avowed defiance of the law” would 
subside “If the law is defied”, continued His Excellency, ‘whatever 
the reason, all the incidents which unfortunately accompany challenge 
of law and of which we have seen instances only during the recent 
year may quickly follow’ The crest-fallen deputationists, however, 
refused to see through the camouflage of ‘law and order’ and made fur- 
ther attempts to draw Gandhi himself into the controversy, while it 
wae always the ‘hartal of the 24th” upon which depended the issue. 


The Tour of the Prince of Wales 


Meanwhile His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was being 
taken through the country followed by popular hartals wher- 
ever ha went Everywhere the route taken by hia Royal Highness 
war lined by handfuls of hirelings of the Government and tha 
Zamindars and Talukdars : by ignorant villagers, deceived into the 
helief that they were being taken to have a darshan of the Mahatma 
Gindhi ; by offers of free motor drives to the people to have a view 
of their shahzada ; by exhorting and pressing College students and 
school children through their professors and teachers to assemble at. 
appointed places ; and by similar questionable means. But in the 
Indian quarters and Bazars the hartala were an unqualified success, 
inspite of the red-eyed injunctions of the police and government 
officers, The villagers who had come to see the Mahatma relieved 
thor disappointment by shouting ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi ki-Jai” when 
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the Prince passed. At one point on the route of the Royal procession 
in a certain Jarge towns buge bonfire of foreign cloth was Jighted 
in the face of the Prince. At Allababad five miles of deserted streets 
with blinds down of all the houses greeted His Royal Highness, 
At Benares a brave attempt to greet the Prince by the University 
ended in asbameful fiasco. Then the 24tb of December came and 
with it the Prince at Calcutta. The whole Iudian population 
abstained from taking any part in welcoming the Prince. Calcutta 
on the night of the 24th wasa dismal semi dark semi-deserted 
city, Such was the ‘warm welcome” accorded to the Royal Guest 
of the Government by the second city of the Empire ' If the object 
of the Government was to show tbat Indians were disloyal, they 
could not have shown it to a greaterjeffect. If the people wanted 
to show that they bad no confidence in tbe Government, they 
could not have shown it to a better effect. Nothing more was 
needed to demonstrate the ineptitude of the bureaucracy than 
the way in which they demolished the prestige of the British Crown 
before the very eyes of the Prince of Wales. The responsible oflicers 
of the Crown having taken the responsibility of inviting the Prince 
failed to protect him from the most downright affront, while the 
responsible leaders of the people being in no way responsible for the 
honour and dignity of the Royal visitor chuckled at the plight of 
the Viceroy and his advisors. 


the Ahmedabad Conyress, 


Remarkable as it may seem, Mr. Gandhi's activities at 
Ahmedabad for convening the most memorable see;ion of the Indian 
National Congress were uot interfered with. In place of Mr C R, 
Das, the president-elect who was then under ariest, Hskim Ajmal 
Kban was elected to preside. It was a typical Gardhi Congress. 
The whole vast pandal where congregated ovir a bundred thousand 
visitors was covered all over with Khadi. In right Indian fashion 
the delegates and visitors squatted on the floor. The proceedings of 
the Congress was short and rractically there was only one resolution 
moved by Gandhi himself. ‘ihe Congress, after re-affirming the non- 
co-operation resolution pasred at its previous sessions, accepted the 
challenge thrown out by the Viceroy in bis Delhi) and Calcutta speeches, 
It called upon every adult Indian, in view of the policy «1 Govern- 
ment to strangle ‘freedom of speech ard association,” to quietly 
and without apy demonstration offer bimself for arrest by joining 
the volunteer organisations, ard it further advised t!e holding of 
Committee meetings and even of public meetings under certain 
restrictions, as being the inalienable rights of every cilizen, inspite 
of government prohibitions to the contrary. It further declared that 
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civil disuhedience is the only civilised and effective substitute for 
armed rebellion,* and advised Congress workers and others to 
organise individual and mass Cisil Disobedience when the mass of 
the people bave been sufficiently trained in the methods of non- 
violence. It called upon all students and the staff of national 
institutions to join the national volunteer corps. And, in view 
of the impending arrest of « large number of workere, the Congress, 
while requiring the ordinary machinery to remain in tact and 
to be utilised in the ordinary manner whenever feasible, appointed 
Mahatma Gandbi as the sole executive authority of the Congress 
and invested him with the full authority of the All-India 
Congress Committee and also with the power to appoint a 
successor in emergency, save that Mahatma Gangahi or any of bis 
successors could not conclude any terms of peace with the Govern- 
ment without the previous sanction of the All India Congress 
Committee to be finally ratified by the Congress and that he could 
vot change the creed. A resolution moved by Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani for achange in the creed of the Congress, so as to make 
complete independence the goal of the Congress, was thrown out by 
a large majority especially at the instance of Gandhi. 


Cail Disobedtence and Chaurt Chaura, 


In the following monthe, the repression policy of the Govern- 
ment was extended to other partsof the country and thousands 
of popular leaders and volunteers were sent to jail. The history of 
these months is a history of unbridled arrests and incarceration on 
the one band and 1 brave and undaunted acceptance of the challe ze 
on the other. Jt can be truly ‘asserted that the country bad given 
an account of itself which is one to be proud of and even though the 
fruits of the sucrifice of 25,000 men and women are not yet visible, 
the sacrifice cannot have gone in vain, Civil disobedience was now 
inthe air, The flush of success of the N-C O p..rty was as great as 
the discomfiture of the government. But soon a crash came and 
stunned all, 


{n the month of February, ascrious riot took placa at a 
place called Chauri Chaura in the district of Gorakbpur, and 








* “The Indian community...... ate struggling for uhe maintenance of a right 
and the removal of a degradation, Can we as Iinglishmen find fault witb them 
for that? The only method of protest, except that of violence and disorder, 
which is open to them, who have neither votes nor representation, is that of 
passive resistance, Can we find fault with them for that ? Let him who blamea 
them say what he would doin similar circumstances Is there one of us who, 
out of respect for the law, would submit m kly and without protest to depriva- 
tion of rights aud social degradation? "LORD AMPTHILL IN HIS INTRODUCs 
FioN TO DoKe’s Lifg oF GaNDHI 
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Mahatma Gandhi who had proceeded to Bardoli to lead a campaign 
of mass Civil Disobedience and had gone so far as to issue bis 
message to the Viceroy and Government intimating the initiation 
of mass Civil Disobedience had to suspend the campaign in conse- 
quence. On the llth of February the Working Committee of 
the Congress met at Bardoli and suspended Civil Disobedience 
and called upon all Congress organisations to concentrate their 
efforts on creating an atmosphere of nonviolence aud further 
strengthening the Congress organisations by improving the panchayats 
and national educational institutions established under it, by 
eurolling members for the Congress, by stimulating the use of 
spinning wheels and production of Kbaddar, by the raising of 
the suppressed classes, by removing untouchability and by collect- 
iug money for the Tilak Swarajya Fund to carry on the Congress 
work. It came as a stunning blow to Gandbi, and in remorse he 
observed a five day’s fast as a penance for the Chauri Chaura 
tragedy. The All-India Congress Committee met at Delhi on the 
24th of February and practically affirmed tbe Bardoli resolutions 
of the Working Committee. With the Delhi session of the 
All India Congress Committee, practically suspending Civil Dis- 
ubedience, differences in the ranks of Nonco operators began 
to manifest themselves. The Maharashtra Party moved what 
was a vote of censure on the Working Committee for the Bardoli 
resolutions and suggested a revision of the programme, but it was 
lost in the All India Congress Comr ttee. Many workers were 
dissatisfied with the suspension of Civil Disobedience and the 
constructive programme which chalked out a course of quiet and 
unoste stious work of organisation and consolidation of the national 
resources was regarded by many as throwing a wet blanket on the 
fire and fervour of the people. The fire-brands of the U. P. tried 
openly to revolt against Gandhi and take the Chauri-Chaura incident 
as the inspiration for an extensive conflagratiou to follow in the 
tratl of an iutensive campaign of civil disobedience. 


the Mahatina’s Aricst and After, 


{t was while things were moving on in this way inside the 
Gandbi-Camp where tactions raised their head against tt» great 
Jeader tha the Government bad Mabatma Gandhi arrested on the 
Oth of March, tried for sedition and sentenced to six years 
imprisonment, With the removal of Mahatma Gandhi from the 
hcene of bis labours where he bad led the millions of Iudia’s masscvs, 
india has been deprived of the guidance of a world leader. In 
his absence the so called lesdere oi tha N-C O have falien away Ika 
chips of variegated mosaic freed from the plaster, wud since ther 
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they have been trying in vain to regain their former consolidated 
position. The Congress Committee bave been trying to carry on 
the constructive programme laid down at Bardoli. When the All- 
India Congress Committee met at Lucknow on the 7th June, great 
dissatisfaction with the present programme sud an earnest desire 
to resort to Civil Disobedience was expressed by many members. 
The Committee, however, ultimately appealed to the country to 
concentrate its efforts upon carrying out of the constructive pro- 
gramme and asked the President to appoint a Committee to 
report on the situation in the country as regards its preparedness 
for Civil Disobedience at its next meeting. These and other matters 
following the arrest of the Mabatma are reserved for the next issue 
of the Regsster. 


India & the Frontiers 


The affaira in the North-West Frontier of India during 
1921-22 were less perturbed than in the previous year. During 1920 
Indo-Afghan relations were greatly influenced by the political 
atmosphere in Central Asia where the tremendous success of the 
Bolshevik propaganda kept in suspension the long-expected rapproches 
ment of the two governments of H M. the Amir and of India. 
Georgia, Bokhara, Northern Persia and other smaller states had 
fallen in line with the Soviet syatem of government and Bolshevist 
emissaries had penetrated far into Persia and even into Afghanistan 
where they succeeded in concluding friendly treaties with all these 
Islamic governments, Much to the chagrin of Britain, Russian 
diplomacy was exerting great influence in Parasia, Afghanistan and 
Central Asia. ‘I'he Persian Parliamont boldly threw out the Anglos 
Persian agreement. which had been very carefully'prepared by Britain 
and presented to Persia, and the Communiste were able to secure a 
definite treaty with Persia, Further away the Turkish nationals 
fighting with the Greeks, who were under the patronage of Britain, 
hv also secured help from the Bolshevik forces and were already 
heginning to win success against the Greeks Within ashort time 
Armenia was overrun and subjugated and the Turkish National 
government at Angora once more asserted ite strength. 


These matters stood in the way of a successful Anglo-Afghan 
treaty being drawn up in accordance to the terms of the preliminary 
treaty of 8th August 1919 which followed the short lived Afgban 
War of 1919 (for this see previous issue of the Register). The text of 
this preliminery treaty is given below :— 


ARTICLF 1 


From the date of the signing of this Treaty there shall be peace 
between the British Government on the one part, and the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan on the other. 


ARTICLE 2 


In view of the circumstances which have brought about the 
present war between the British Government and the Government 
of Afghanistan, the British Government, to mark their displeasure, 
withdraw the privilege enjoyed by former Amirs of importing arms, 
ammunition or warlike munitions through India to Afghanistan, 


&8 INDO.-AFGHAN AFFAIRS 
ARTICLE 3 


The arrears of the late Amir’s subsidy are furthermore con- 
fiscated, and no subsidy is granted to the present Amir. 


ARTIULE 4 


At the same time, the British Government are desirous of the 
re-establishment of the old friendship that has so long existed bet- 
ween Afghanistan and Great Britain, provided they have guarantees 
that the Afghan Government are, on their part, sincerely anxioua 
to regain the friendship of the British Government. The British 
Government are prepared, therefore, provided the Afgban Govern- 
ment prove this by their acte and conduct, to receive another Afgban 
mission after six months for the discussion and settlement of matters 
of common interest to the two Governments and the re-establishment 
of the old friendship on « satisfactory basis. 


ARTICLE 5 


The Afghan Government accept the Indo Afghan frontier 
accepted by the late Amir. They further agree to the early 
demarkation by a British Commission of the undemarcated portion 
of the line west of the Khyber, where the present Afghan aggression 
took place, and to accept such boundary asthe British Commission 
may lay down. The British troops on this side will remain in their 
present poritions until such demarkation has been effected. 


At the same time the Afghan delegates were given a letter 
which officially recognised the freedom of Afghan foreign relations 
from British control. The changes brought about in the Middle 
East by the War bad made it diffienlt for Great Britain to advise 
Afghanistan regarding ber external affairs, unless such advise was 
desired. It was therefore thought better to terminate an agreement 
which bad not in effect boen very scrupulously observed even by the 
present Amir’s predecessors, 


Post War Relations 


ft will be seen that under this Treaty the way was paved for 
a fresh engagement six months afterwards. During the hot weather 
of 1920 there were prolonged discussions at Mussoorie between 
Afghan Representatives and British officials under Sir Henry Dobbs. 
These were private, but it is believed that a complete agreement 
was reached. Certainly afters an interchange of Notes which revealed se 
no major point of difference it was agreed that a British Mission 
should proceed to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace. This 
Mission crossed the border in January 1921 and then followed a 
protracted negotiation which matured exactly eleven months after- 
wards into a Treaty of Peace. 


THE KABUL MISSION a9 


The Kabul Mission. 


The British Mission to Kabul appointed to draw up a new treaty 
of peace with the Afghans consisted of Sir Henry Dobbs, Mr. Piror, 
General Muspratt, Nawab Sir Mir Shan Shah, Ccl. Ross, Mr, 
A, Cheson and Capt. Hannah. They left Peshawar on the 4th 
January 1912 and reached Kabul on the 7th January afternoon, 
At Kabul they were very hospitably welcomed and given a palace 
close to the Amir’s palace for residence. 

At the beginning great hones were entertained of the progress 
of the mission. For the next few months, however, no news of the 
mission was received in India and the Government of India main- 
tained a stolid silence. In April Sir Henry Dobbs suddenly came 
back to Simla and as hurriedly left for Kabul. He was followed by 
Genl. Muspratt who came to Simla on a flying visit for some impor- 
tant despatches. On the 20th a communique was issued by the Govt, 
of India to remove misconceptions that bad arisen in the public mind 
but nothing particular about the work done by the mission was pub- 
lished. The terms alleged to be insisted on by the Afghan Govern- 
ment, as published by the Jndependent, included the favourable 
settlement of the Khilafat question. These were not expressly con- 
tradicted, but it was said that the description was wholly wide of 
the mark, After a very long and protracted negotiation, due mainly 
to the fear entertained by the British of Bolshevist influence in 
Afghanistan, a treaty of peace was published on November 23rd, 1921, 

This tear was expressed in a long note from Lord Curzon, the 
Foreign Secretary of the British Government, to the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia, and published in September 1921. This note 
strongly criticised the Russo Afghan Treaty of 28th February 1921 
which was already a triumph of Soviet Diplomacy over the British, 
and complained that whilst under the Trade Agreement of March 
16th between Russia and Britain the Soviet Government had pledged 
itself not to intrigue against the British Government, a violent 
anti British propaganda had been carried on in the Near and Middle 
East. It said:—‘‘ Intense activity in Afghanistan simed at im- 
perilling the British power in India. Among other things the Soviet 
had promised Afghanistan a subsidy of £ 100,000 a year, has sought 
to establish » bomb factory on the borders of India, and has directed 
Jemal Pasha’s tampering with the tribesmen on the Frontier.” 
This, however, proved subsequently to be untrue. The press commu- 
nique that was issued by the Govt. of India on the 23rd Nov. said :— 

‘“ Satisfactory written assurances that no Russian Consulates 
will be permitted in the Jelalabad, Ghazni and Kandahar areas 
having been received from the Afghan Government, a treaty of 
friendship with Afghanistan was signed in Kabul on November 22nd, 
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“Under the treaty, which. though subject to ratification, is 
immediately operative, Government re-affiims their recognition of 
Afghanistan’s complete independence and there is to be an inter- 
ohange of. Ministers in London and Kabul, and of Consuls in India 
and Afghanistan. The frontier with a slight realignment of the 
boundary demarcated by the British Commission in the autumn 
of 1919 ig accepted by Afghanistan, and the misunderstandings 
between the two Governments over the tribes on either side of the 
border having been removed, each Government engages to apprise 
the other before-hand of any major operations it may find it 
necessary to institute for the maintenance of order near the frontier. 
Subjeet to the continuance of friendliness and the provisions of any 
general arms traffic convention that may hereafter come into foroe, 
the privilege formerly enjoyed by the Afghan Govt. of importing muni- 
tions of war through India is restored and customs duty is remit- 
ted under the usual conditions. Regarding goods in transit or goods 
that pars tbrougb Indian ports into Afghanistan, a rebate is granted,” 

The text of the treaty is given on the following pages. It was 
finally ratified by the King on the lst of December 1921. 


The Return of the Mission 


On December 4th 1921 Sir Henry Dobbs and the staff of the 
Kabul Mission crossed the frontier and returned to Peshawar. 

It had been arranged that the minor adjustment of the British 
Afgban Frontier which was one of the terms of the treaty should be 
formally carried out by Sir Henry Dobbs on the occasion. To 
represent the Afghan Gorernment the Mushtashar of the Afghan 
Foreign Office, Mahomed Ishaq Khan, had accompanied the Mission 
to the Frontier. 

Maps were produced and the line of the new frontier was 
minutely inspected thereon by the chief military and civil officials 
of both sides. A move was then made to the point some 700 yards 
back along the road towards Landi Khana where beneath the tower- 
ing cliffs of Torkham, the new frontier now run. The Afghan infantry 
which formed the guard of honour moved up with band playing 
to this point. Simultaneously, the British [.fantry and Artillery 
moved back, relinquishing a strip of 700 yds. to the Afghans. After 
a brief speech by the Afghan Mushtashar and a suitable reply by 
Sir Henry Dobbs, the representatives of the two nations jointly 
marked out a few yards of the new frontier and saw the wir. 
gates erected at their new position. The ceremony closed with a 
dramatic and appropriate note, an Afghan Mullah atepping forward 
from the crowd’ and: reciting a prayer in which the assembled 
Mahomedan spectators heartily jeined. 
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PREAMBLE: The British Government and the Government of Afghanistan, 
with a view to the establishment of neighbouily relations between them, have 
agreed to the articles written hereunder, whereto the undersigned duly authorisetl 
to the effect have set their eeal. 

KTICLE 1: The British Government and the Government of Afghanistan 
mutually certify and respect each other with regard to tke rights of internal and 
external independence, 

ARTICLE 2: The two high contracting parties matually accept the Indo- 
Afgban frontier 48 accepted by the Afghan Government under article 3 of the 
Treaty concluded at Rawalpindi on the 13th August, 1919, correspond'ng to the 
llth Z'quda, 1337, Hijri, and also the boundary west of the Kbyber laid down 
by the British Commission in the months of August and September 1919, pur- 
suant to the said article and shown on the map attached to this Treaty by a 
black chain line, subject only tothe realignment sct forth in Schedule I annexed, 
which has been agreed upon 1n order to include within the boundarivs of Afghan- 
istan the place kuown as Torkham and the whole bed of the Kabul River bet. 
ween Shilman, Khwata, Banda and Palosai, and which is shown on the said 
map by a red chain line. The British Government agrees that the Afghan 
authorities shal! be permitted to draw water in reasonable quantities through 
a pipe which shall be provided by the British Government from Land! Kotal 
and Landi Khana for the use of the Afghan subjects at Torkbam, and the Govern- 
ment of Afgbanictan agrees that British officers and tribesmen living on the 
British elde of the boundary sball be permitted, without lect or hindrance, to the 
aforesaid portion of the Kabul River for the purposes of navigation, and that 
all existing rights of irmgation from the aforesaid portion of the river shall be 
continued to British subjects, 

ARTI'-LE 3: The british Government agrees that a Minister from His 
Majesty the Amur of Afgbanistan shall be received at the Royal Court of London 
like the envoys of all other Powers and to permit the establishment of an afghan 
Legation in London, and the Government of Atgbanistan likewise agrees to 
Tecelve at Kabul a Minister from His Britannic Majesty the Emperor of India, 
and tou permit the establishment of a British Legation at Kabul. Each party 
shall have the right of appointing a Military Attache to its Legation, 

ARTICLE +: The Goveroment of Afghanistan agrees to the establishment 
of British Consulates at Kandahar and Jalalabad, and the British Government 
agrees to the establishment of an afghan Consul-General at the headquarters 
ot the Government of India and three Afgran Consulates at Calcutta, Karachi 
and Bombay. In the event of the afghan Government desirng at any time 
to appoint Consu’ 'r officers in any British territories other than India, & separate 
agreement shall be drawn up to provide for such appointments if they are approv- 
2d by the British Government. 

ARTICLE 5; The two high contracting parties mutually guarantee the 
personal safety and honorable treatment each of the representative of the other 
whether a Minister, Coneul-General or Consuls, within their own countries, and 
shey agree that the said representatives shall be subject, in the discharge of their 
luties, to the provisions set forth in the second Schedule annexed to this Treaty. 
The British Government further agrees that the Minister, Coneul-General, and 
Sonsuls of afganistan shall, within the territorial limits within which they are 
xermitted to reside or to exercise their functions notwithstanding the provisions 
of the said Schedule, receive and enjoy any rghts or privileges which are, or may 
‘rereafter be, granted to, or enjoyed by the Minister, Consul-General, or Consuls, 
f any other Government in the countries in which the places of residence of the 
mid Minister, Consul-General and Coneuls of afghanistan are fixed, and the 
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Government of afghanistan likewise agrees that the Ministers and Consuls of 
Great Britain shall, within the territorial limits within which they are permitted 
to reside or to exercise their functions notwithstanding the provision of the said 
Schedule, receive and enjoy any rights or privileges which are, may, or hereafter 
be granted to, or enjoyed by the Minister, or Consuls of any other Government 
In the countries in which the places of residence of the said Minister and Consuls 
of Great Britian are fixcd. 

ARTICLE 6 As 1t 18 for the beneht of the British Government and Govern- 
ment of afghanistan that the Government of afghanistan shall be strong and 
prosperous, the Government of Great Britain agrees that whatever quantity of 
material 1s required for the strength and welfare of afghanistan, such as all k nds 
of factory machinery, engines and materials, instruments for telegraph, telephones 
etc, which afghanistan may be able to buy from Great Britain, or the British 
Dominions, or from other countries ot the world, shall ordinanly be imported 
without let or hindrance by Afghanistan into its own ter1itories from the ports 
of the British Isles and British India, Similarly the Government of afghanistan 
agrees that every kind of goods the export of which 18 not contrary to the 
internal laws of the Government of afghanistan, and which may, in its judg- 
ment, be in excess of the interna] ntecds and reyuirements of Afghanistan and 
which 18 required by the British Government can be purchased and exported to 
India with the permission of the Government of Afghanista3, 

With regard to arms and munitions the British Govt, agrees that as long as 
the intentions of the Govt of afghanistan are friendly, and that there 18 no 
immediate danger to India to be feared from their importation into Afghanistan, 
such importation shall be permitted without let or hindrance If, however, the 
Aras Traffic Convention 18 ratified by the Great Powers of the world and comes 
luto force, the right of importation of arms and munitions by the Afghan G v- 
ernment shall be subj. ct to the provision that the afghan Government shall firet 
have sigocd the Arms Trafbe Convention and that such importation shall only 
be made in accordance with the provision of that Convention Should the 
arms Traffic Cc nvention be not ratified, the Afghan Govrnoment can, subject 
to the above-mentioned assurance, import from time to time into its own 
territory the arms and munitions mentioned above through the ports of the 
British [sles and British India 

ARTICLE 7 No customs duties shall be levied at British Indian ports 
on gocds imported under thc provisions of article 6 on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan for immediate trausport to afghanistan, provided 
that, a certificate signed by such afghan authority or representation as may 
from time to time be determined Ly the two Governments shall be presented at 
the time of importation to t « chief customs officer at the port of mport, setting 
forth that the goods im wuestion are the property of the Government at 
Afghanistan and are being sent under its order to Afghanistan, and showing the 
description, Dumber and value of the goods in respect of which exemption 18 
claimed, provided secondly, that the goods are requ'ted for the public services 
of Afghanistan and not for the purposes of any State monopoly or State trade, 
and provided thirdly, that the goods are, unless of a clearly distinguishable 
nature, transported through India in sealed packages which shall not be o; ned 
or sub-divided before their export from India The British Government agrees 
to the grant in respect of all goods imported into India 1t British ports for 
Ye-export to Afghanistan and exported to Afghanistin Ly routes to be agreed 
upon between the two Governments, of a rebate at the time and place of the 
export of the full amount of customs duty levied upon such goods, provided that 
such goods shall be transported through India in eesled ; ackages, which shall 
not be opened or sub-divided before their export from India The British 
Government declares that it hae no present intention of levying custome duty on 
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goods or live stock of Afghan origin or manufacture imported by land or by river 
into India or exported from Afghanistan to other countries of the world through 
[udia, aud the import of which into India 1s not prohibited by law. In the event, 
however, of the Biitieh Government deciding in the future to levy customs duties 
on goods and livestock imported into India by land or by river from neighbouring 
Statics, it will, if necessary, levy such duties on imports trom Afghanistan ; but, in 
that event, the British Gost agrees that 1t will not levy higher duties on imports 
trom Afghanistan than those levied on imports from such neighbouring States 

Nothing in this article shall prevent the levy of imports from Afghanistan 
of the prcvent Khyber tolls and of octro! in any town of India in which octro! 
18 of may be hereafter levied, provided that there shall be no enhancement of 
the present rate of the Khyber tolls, 

ARF LE8 The British Government agres to the establishment of trading 
agencies by the Afghan Government at l’eshawar, Quetta and Parachinar, pro- 
vided that the personn | and the property of the said agencies shall be subject 
to the operations of all British laws and orders and to the jurisdiction of British 
Courts and that they sball not be recognised by the Britisn authorities as having 
any official of special privileged position 

ARTICLE Y Goods imported from Europe, etc , to Afghanistan under the 
provisions of article 7 may be made up into loads suited to the capacity ot 
baggage animals at the Railway terminuses at Jamrud, in the Karram, and at 
Chaman, witbout this being the cause of reimposition of customs duties, 

The method by which provisions of this article are to be carried out shall 
be settled by repiesentatives to b2 appointed under article 12 of this Treaty. 

ARTICLE 10 The two high contracting parties agree to afford facilities of 
every description tor the exchange of postal matter between their two countries, 
provided tbat neither shal be authorised to establish post offices within the 
territory of the other 

In order to give cffect to this article, a separate postal convention shall be 
concluded, for the preparation of which such number of special officers as the 
Afghan government may appoint, shall meet the officers of the Britieh Govern- 
ment and consult with them 

ARTICLE 11 The two High Contracting parties, having mutually satisfied 
themselves cach 1egarding the good-will of the other, and cspecially m garding 
their benevolent intentions towards the tribes residing close to their respective 
boundaries, hereby undertake each to inform the othe: in future of any military 
Operations of major importance, which may apyar neccssary for the main- 
tenance of order among the frontier tribes residing within their respective 
spheres before the commencement of tuch operat nu 

ARTICLE 12 The two Higk Contracting parties agree that repr sentatives of 
the British and afghan Governments shall be appointed to discuss the conclu- 
S100 of a separate trade convention to deal vith m ‘eures necessary to carry out 
the provision of article 9 of this treaty and with any other m! er relating to 
trade, the settlement of which may seem ck sirable in the interests of the two Hig 
Contracting parties Untilsuch a convention 1s signed, commercial relations 
shall be continued between the two countries on their present basis, 

ARTICLE 13+ Thetwo High Contractir . parties agree that the fiveat and 
second Schedules attached to this Treaty shall have the same binding force as 

gthe articles of this Treaty. 

ARTICLE 14 The provision of this Treaty shall come into force from the 
date of its signature and shall remarn in force for three years from that date. In 
case neither of the high contracting patties should have notified, twelve months 
before the expirations of the said three years, the intention to terminate it, it 
shall remain binding until:the expiration of one year from the day on which 
elther of the high contracting parties shall have denounced 3t, 
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This Treaty shall come into force on signature by the delegations of the two 
high contracting parties and the two ratified copies of 1t shall be exchanged at 
Kabal within two and a balf months of signature, 


(Sd.) MAHMUD TARZI (Sd) HENRY R, C. DOBBS 
CHIEF OF THE AFLHAN DBLEGATION, CHIE! OF THE BRITISH MIBSION, 


SCHEDULE I. 
(REELBRED TO IN ARLICLE II), 


{n the nulla-bed running from Land: Kbana to Panda Khbak Post, th® 
Afghan frontier has been advanced approximately 700 yaids, and the Tor Kham 
Midge, including Sbamsa Khandao and Shamsa Khandao Sar, 18 comprised in 
Afghan territery Further, the afghan frontier has been advanced between the 
point where the present boundary joins tbe Kabul River and Palosai from the 
centre of the rivet to the right bank 


SCHEDULE II, 
LEGATIONS AND CONSULATES, 


(a) The Legations, Consulate General and Consulates of the two high 
contracting parties shall at no time be used as places of refuge for political or 
ordinary offenders or as places of assembly tor the furtherance of seditious oF 
criminal movements of 48 magazincs of arms, 

(b) The Minieter of His Britannic Majesty at the Court of Kabul shall, 
together with his family, secretaries, assistants, attaches and any of his menial 
or domestic servants or his couricra who are British subj cts, be exempt from the 
civil Jurisdiction of the Afghan Government, provided that be shall zurnish from 
time to timet>the atghan Governm nt alist of persons in respect of whom 
such excmption is claimed, and, under a like proviso, the Minister of the amir 
to the Court ot St Jam s’>1n London to which all the ambassadors of States 
ate acreditcd shall, tugethcr with his family, secreturies, assistants atta: hes 
aod any of his menial or domestic sefvants or his courlets who arte Atghan 
bub) cte, beexempt from the civil jurisdiction of Great Britain, if ao offence 
of crime 18 committed by an afghan subject against the British \tniste. or the 
persons above-mentioned who are attached to the British Legation, the case shall 
be tried according tv che loca! law by the Courts of afghanistan within whose 
JuriedicCion the offence 1s committed, and the same procedure shall be observed 
VICE VERSA with regard to offences committed 1n England by British subjects 
against Afg'an Minister or other persons above-mcntioned attached to the 
Afghan Legation. 

(c) (1) A Consul General, Consul and members of thelr staffs and house- 
holde, who are subjects ot the State in which they are employed, shall remain 
subject in all respects to the jurisdiction, laws and regulations of such State, 

(1) A Consul General, Consul and members of their staffs and households 
other than subjects of the State 1n which they are employed shall be subiect to 
tle jurisdiction of the Courts of such State in respect of any criminal offence 
cummitted against the Government or subjects of such State, provided that no 
Consul General, Consul! or membcr of a Consnl’s tatt or household shall suffer 
any punishment other than fine , provided also that both Governments retain 
always the right to demand recall from their dominions of any Consul general, 
Consul ot member of their staff or bousebold. 

(49) & Consul general, Consuls and members of their staffs and bouseholde 
other than subjects of the State in which they are employed shall be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Courts of the said State in respect of any civil cause of 
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action arieing in the territory of the said State, provided tbat they shall enjoy tha 
customary facilities for the performance of their duties, 

(iv) The Consul General of afghanistan and Consuls shall have a right to 
defend tbe snterests of themselves or any members of their staffs and household 
who are subjects of their own governments in any Court through pleaders or by 
the presence of one of the Consulate officials, with due regard to local procedure 
and laws. 

(d) The Ministers, Coneul-general and Consuls of the two High contract- 
ing parties ond the members of their staffa and households shall not take any 
steps or commit any acts injurious to the interests of the government of the 
country to which they are accredited, 

(e) Ministers, Consul-general and Consuls of the two governments in either 
country shall be permitted to purchase or hire, on behalf of their governments, 
residences for themselves and their staff and servants, or sites sufficient and 
suitable for the erection of such residence and grounds of a convenient siza 
attached, and the respective governments shall give all possible assistance 
towards such purchase or hire; ptovided that the government of the country to 
to which the Minister or Consuls are accredited shall, in the event of an Embassy 
or Consulate being permanently withdrawn, have the right to acquite such 
residences of lands at a price to be mutually agreed on; and provided that the 
site purchased or hired shall not exceed twenty JARIBS in area. 

NOTE —A JARIB is equal to 60 by 60 English yards 

(f) The Ministers, Consul-generale and Consuls of the two governments 
ghall not acquire any immoveable property in the country to which they are 
accredited without the permission of the said country, 

(g) Neither of the two high contracting parties shall found a mosque, 
church or temple for the use of the public inside any of its Legations or Con- 
sulates, nor shall the Ministers, Consul-general or Consuls of either government 
or their Secretaries or membera of their staffs and households engage in any 
political agitation or in which they are residing. 

(nb) The Ministers, Consul-general, and Consuls of the two high contract- 
ing parties shall not grant naturalisation ot nass-ports or certificates of nation- 
ality or other documents of identity to the subjects of the country in which they 
are employed in such capacity. 

(i) The Ministers of the two High Contracting parties, besides their own 
wives and children, may have with them not more than 35 persons, and a Conenl 
General and Consuls, besides their own wives and children, not more than 20 
persons, If it becomes neceasaty to employ in addition subjects of the govern- 
ment of the country to which they are accredited, Ministers can employ not 
more than ten persons and Consul-general or Consuls not more than five pe reone, 

(j) The Ministers, Consul General and Consuls of the twa High Contracting 
parties shall be at liberty to communicate freely with their own Government 
and with other official representatives of their Government in other countries by 
post, by telegraph and by wireless telegraphy in cypher or RN CLAIR, and to receive 
and despatch sealed bags by curier or post, subject to a limitation in the case of 
Miniaters of six pounds per week which shall be exempt from postal charger and 
examination and the safe tranmission of which shall, in the case of baga sent by 
goat, be guaranteed by the Postal Departments of the two Governments, 

(k) Each of the two Governments shall exempt from the payment of 
Customs or other duties all articles imported within its toundaries in reason- 
able quantities for the personal use of the Minister of the other Government or 
of his family, provided that a certificate is furnished by the Minister at the time 
of importation that the articles are intended for such personal use, 


H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught & 


The Inauguration of the Reforms 


The year 1921 opened with grand preparations on the part of the 
Govt. and the officials, high and low, for welcoming the Duke of 
Connaught who was sent by the Govt. of the United Kingdom to in- 
augurate the Reforms in the name of the King Royalty in the British 
Constitution has its uses. On high occasions of State, when great 
political dangers have to be averted and threatened political rights 
have to be maintained, Royalty is dragged forward to save the Govt, 
from a disaster. The ordinary weakness of man to instinctively bow 
before a Royal presence in thus exploited, and the Imperial instrument 
of exploitation hides his real object bebind,the garish paraphernalia of 
of a Royal function. Royal personages thus merely act 1s agents of a 
policy, and for creating an impression in the public mind to counter 
the agitation which disturb it from wrongs it has suffered, In 
England, however, such political exploitation is not tolerated, and 
Royalty is rigidly excluded from every field of political campaign— 
for instance, it is unthinkable that a member of the Royal family 
should take any part in electioneering campaigns, 

In India, bowever, the Reforms introduced by Parliament had 
bronght in its train & great internecine bitterness amongst the 
various communities of the people. The Europeans, the Anglo- 
Indians, the Services, especially the Indian Civil Serviee, the Non- 
Brahmins of Madras, the Depressed classes, the Moslems, the Sikhs— 
no to speak of the Nationalists of the Congress camp—were all 
drawn in opposite warring camps. And jt was to give to such a 
Reform Act the Royal seal of authority that His Highness the Duke 
was brought in. He came to assuage feelings, to heal up old sores. 

In striking contrast to the Duke's mission in India in 1921 
stands a similar visit he paid to South Africa in 1910. In that 
memorable year the Duke was deputed by the King to inaugurate 
Self-Government granted to the Boers after the Boer War, and on 
November 4, 1910, the Duke opened the first Parliament of South 
Africa. ‘I'hen it was granting all but complete independence to that 
country, acceptable to all parties While here in India the new 
Reforms inaugurated by His Royal Highness was repudiated by the 
majority of the people as sham and unworthy of acceptance, and 
denounced by many a other vested interests as mischievous and 
untimely. It was acceptable only to the small group of Indian 
Moderates, but even they were not wholly satisfied, 


H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught's Visit 


H. M. Steamship “ Malaye” conveying His Royal Highness 
came to anchor off Madras at 10304 M. on January 10th 1921. 
His Excellency the Governor of Madras and staff, attended by all the 
Members of Council, Ministers and high officials, received His Royal 
Highness at a spacious platform erected for the purpose. After the 
customary presentations and exchange of greetings His Royal High- 
ness received the Municipal Corporation’s address of welcome. ‘This 
was read by Sir P. Theagaraya Chetti, the President of the Municipal 
Corporation of Madras. The address kept clear of Jocal topics and 
gave an overflowing expression to the sense of loyalty that the Cor- 
poration felt towards the Throne and person of His Majesty the King- 
Iimperor, 

H. R. H. The Duke’s Reply 


His Royal Highness then made the following reply—his first 
speech on landing on Indian shore. It was obviously meaut not for 
Madras alone but for the wider ear of India as a whole, 

After thanking them for the address, he said :— 

In Great Britain and throughout the British Empire on the minds of men 
who previously had not interested themslves deeply, perhaps, in the affairs of 
this great country, the part which India played in the war producd a profound 
effect, the force ot which may, I think, hardly have been realized bere in [udia, 
For me, an old servant of the Crown in India, fortifed with vivid memories of 
Indian scenes and faces, you can wcll imagine how greatly the interest in jou 
and the sympathy with you were quickened by India’s splendid record of achieve- 
ment, aud with what pride and pleasure I heard the old words and eaw the 
well-known faces of Hindustan 1n the distant theatres of war 

In England I bad the honour ot meeting thuse distingo'shed Indian re- 
presentatives whom you sent from time to time firet to assist at the central 
councils of our Empire, and finally at the Peace Conference, when, by the 
blessing of the Almighty, victory bad at last been vouchsafed to us I met, too, 
the gallant soldiers of India, of every Tace and creed, 1n many places far from 
their native land, bravely doimg their duty in a wartare ot unprecedented 
severity, carried on under novel and unexpected conditions, and often ina 
climate which tried them to the utmost limit of human endurance. As soldiers 
they were true to their salt, and asa soldier I pay them the honour which 1s 
their due, 

I know well that the city and presidency of Madras stand high in India’s 
war 1ecord. When the fateful bour struck, you rose to the height of your oppor- 
tunity and acted like men We are still too ucar the days of the war to realize 
all that it has meant, but as the years go by, your sons and those who come 
after them will take an imcrasing pride in what their country did. India, 
beyond all doubt, has added greatly to her stature, Meanwhile, the world has 
changed, and India has changed with it. 


A New Spirit Abroad 
Do not imagine that I come back to you, lke Rip Van Winble from the 
mountains, expecting to find things as I left them, surprised and sbockid that 
they are not, There 18 a new spint abroad in India, a strong spirit of progress, 
and whatever you may be told to the contrary, believe me when | arsure you that 
12 your onward march you carry with you the warm sympathy and hrm good- 
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will of the people of Great Britain and that you may look to them unhesitatingly 
tor support both now and always 

lhe people of Great Brita take a deep and rmghtful pride in the great 
work which bas been accomplished 1n the , ast and 18 still today being accom- 
plishcd by the British services in India, But they take an equal pride in the 
proud position which India 18 so rapidly attaining in the eyes of the world to day 
through In jan enterprise, Indian brains, Indian self-help and Indian patriotism, 

And so you stand today at the threshold of anew era New and grave 
problems contront you Will you pardon an old friend to whom the welfare of 
India 18 very dear it, taking your welcome as my text and claiming the privilege 
of age and cxperence which never fail to Teccive due respect In India, I presume 
to give a few words of counsel 2? The easy-going days to which the world was 
getting accustomed, which gave to India a time for recuperation and new growth 
atter prolong:d anarchy and unspcakable distress,—thise days bave gone and 
are not likely to return A time bes come when the responsibilities which rest 
upon cvcry dudividual citizen are far greater than ever before 

From the irsues now being hammcrcd out no man can afford to stand aloof 
[n all countitcs there 18 a class of men who shtink from the storm and stress of 
public movements, who are satished with their private pursuits or with the cate 
of their patcrual acres How well we have known this class in IndJa, and how 
greatly we have respected them ! 

But conditions have chang d The philosopher from his seclusion, the 
meichant trom his desk, the z-mindar from his bomestead,—their country calls 
them ali Today India requires every citizen’s Yea” or “Nay,” and no man 18 
Worthy of citize usbip who does not give it. 

4 word more and [ have done You have recently passed through a period 
of tr ubl «aud d fficu ties Do not brood over them Remcmbcr that there has 
been a terrible explosion im the werld  Sparke are still flying everywhere ‘The 
events of Che past few ycars canuot b forced into any of the accepted moulds 
and stand irds ot human conduct Standing here to day, have we not cause to be 
unsprak wbly grateful that things havc not been worse, infivitely worse ? 

Through the clouds a brigut dawn of promise 18 breaking ovr this land, 
and if sanity and true patriotism guid your kaders, nothing can de bar India 
from her high destiny Itis not through strife and bitterness, 1t 1s not by 
following paths which plainly lead to strife and bitterness, that India will main- 
tain her course 60 gloriously bkguao ‘Thcre are enough unhappy, incumprehen- 
sible tragedies taking placein the world to-day without our adding to them here, 
Do not pcer into the troubled watcrain the wake of yourship Lengthen the 
focus of j ou g'asses and look abcad. 


Gentilcmen, by the command of our beloved King Emperor I have come to 
assis at the Inauguration of India’s new Legislative Councila That is my 
(ficial mission, But if it were granted to me by my prsence once again In 
vour midst to help, so far as in me lies, in the healing of old sores, 1n the removal 
ut bitter memories, In the strengthening of the old tie and in the renewal of a 
greater mutual contdence and good will, then [ feel I should mndeed be taking 
% part worthy of a son of Quecn Victoria, my dear mother, the memory of whose 
abiding love for India inapircs me in the task which now confronts me I shall 
not fail to carry to His Majesty the King-Emperor your assurances of loyalty 
and devotion to the Throne and your gratitude for Hie Majesty's active sympathy - 
in the broadening of your public life Gentlemen, 1¢ now only remains for me 
to ash you for your help and good wishcs and to thank yon for the welcome you 
have to-day so hindly accorded to me, 


The Popular Boycott Demonstration 
While the official ceremony of the Duke’s reception was going 
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on in right oriental splendour, the city of Madras went on complete 
hartul for the day and a huge concourse of people, numbering some 
50 thousand, gathered at another part of the Beach to carry out tha 
non co-operation mandate of the National Congress. For the week 
past an intense agitation was kept up to boycott the Duko’s Stato- 
entry into Madras and his official visit. On the 5th January a huge 
public mecting of the citizens of Madras was held under Mr. 
Kasturiranga Aiyengar, the veteran nationalist, when the Nagpur 
Congress resolutions were fully explained to the people and the 
following resolution boycotting the Duke’s visit was passed :— 

“Th's mecting of the citizens of Madras calls upon the people of this city 
not to take part in any of the functions and festivities arranged 1n honour of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught's visit.” 

Ii was so given out that Madras was selected as tha first 
landi:g stage of the Duke instead of Bombay, the most abvious 
place, because Madras was the only province which had loyally 
responded to the call of co-operation with the official bureanerncy, 
and benause no othor province except Madras was so much Givided 
against itself by inter-communal jealousies as to fall a prey to the 
age-long bureaucratic policy of divide et impera, Street corner 
lectures were arranged to explain to the masses that the boycott of 
the Duke’s visit did not mean disloyalty to the Throne or disrespect 
to the Duke. Big placards were posted in the streets carrying such 
inscriptions as : Boycott Connaught,” “Connaught cannot redress 
our wrongs,” Remember Juallianwallab,” and so on, and strict 
instructions were given to the masses to be non-violent in aj] demons 
trations. For seversl days long processions, some covering half 
a mile in length and muotering 50,000 people or more, paraded 
the streats carrying the mes ‘ge of the Conercss and advoe ting 
boycott and hartal on the day of the Duke’s landing. 

On that day a monster meeting vf the citize:s of Madras was 
he!4 in the Triplicane beach. No less than five platforms were set 
up M: Kesava Menon, the non co operation leader. in openivg the 
proceed: Ys said that they had met there under the great heavens 
with no pandal, in tens of thousands, to say that they did not 
associate themselves with the sentiment that was beirg givon 
expression to at the other end of the Beach. An address, he said, 
nt that very time was being read on their behalf and in the name of 
the people of the Presidency by certain individuals who had no 
rigut to spesk on their behalf. Therefore it was necessary to arsert 
once again that they were not prepared to accord any welcome to 
anytody who came in the name of England. But ur fortunately 
there were certain men in tbe history of all countries of the world 
working against the interests of the people, For instance, the 
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Poles sided with Germany when Germans ruled the Poles—so also 
the Italians with the Austrians, when Austria ruled Italy. 
Certain Irishmen, too, sided with the British and were tyrannising 
their own country. Therefore they need not be surprised in finding 
in their own country certain of their own men siding with those 
who wanted to keep them in subjection. 


The following resolution was passed unanimously :— 


As ia the optnton of this meeting of the citizens of Madras the existing 
Government of Jndia has forfeited the confidence of the country, and as 
the people of [India are now determined to establish Swaraj, and as all methods 
adopted by them hitherto have failed to secure the recognition of their rights 
and principles and the redress of their many gricvous wrongs, more especi- 
ally in reference to the Kbilafat and the Punjab, and as this mecting considers 
that the Government of India Act which His Highness the Duke of Connaught 
has come tu put into operation 1s of no value whatsoever to the people and that 
the Councils do not represent the country, this meeting therefore confirms its 
determination to secure Swara) by the method of non-violent Non-Co-operation 
resolved upon by the Indian National Congress at Nagpur. 


Among the speakers were almost all the non-co-operation 
leaders of Madras, Dr, Rajan, Messrs. Harisarvathama Rao, Krisbna- 
swami Chetty, G. S. Raghavan, Appu Nair, N. S. Varadachari, 
Gopala Menon, Balasubramania lyer, Kasturiranga Iyengar, Abdul 
Majid Sharer, S. Duraiswami Aiyer, V. Gopalaswami Mudaliar, 
K. V. Srinivasa Iyengar, and a bost of others. Mr. T. l:akasam in 
concluding the proceedings made a very feeling speech in which he 
deplored that Indians had 1ot to fight Knglishinen alore but also 
some of the most powerful amongst their own countrymen. 


Refersing to the excuses nile ded Ly the bureaucracy and certain 
sections of the Indians that i. its were not fit for fuli Swaraj as 
they could uot defond themselves, be said :—°' Yc a and I may not 
be warriors. You and I cannot go to the battlefields Lut look at 
the infantry and the cavalry that formed part of the Duke’s proces- 
sion. Are they Englishmen? Are they not our own kith and kin ? 
Who are the r 3n thit v_ re fighting in Mesopotamia and who saved 
the situation in Flinders + Why then say that thia country is not 
prepared for Swaraj? <A civil population is a civil population every- 
where. Whon bombs wore thy own in England and Ireland the civil 
population fled as our men fl:d in the Punjab. We have got enough 
of materiul and if the Government is honest they can find enough 
men to defend our frontiers. Do not give dishonest excuses and dp 
not pul thom off on fal o grounds. Again and again we are reminded 
of our position in this country. look at the wroplana that was 
flying over our heads. I was really asking myself whether a 
repetition of the Jallianwalla Bagh was not going to be perpetrated, 
as we too are an unarmed people.” 
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Referring then to the Duke’s message that he was not going to 
give preferential treatment to Englishmen, be pointed out that just 
ou the same day when the message was read in the papers, they 
also heard of the rude troatment accorded to Mr. Justice Sadasiva 
lyer and how a European colleague on the Bench was heard politely. 

Insult to Mr Justice Sadasiva lyer 


This incident which created considerable stir in Indian circles 
in Madras happened in the morning of the same day when the 
Military helped by the Police suddenly stopped all traffic in certain 
streets without any public notice on the plea of rebearsing the 
Duke's procession, As it was office hours, quite a large number of 
people and cirriages including a few High Court Judges were held 
up. The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Sadasiva Iyer whose car was thus 
stopped got down from his car and expressed surprise that traffic 
was being held up without any public notice. He enquired of the 
Kuropean Sergeant who was standing in front about the source from 
which the order emanated. The Sergeant behaved insolently and 
replied with an exasperating hauteur that it was his order and that 
he will stop the questionor physically, and on being pointed out by 
a bystander that he was addressirg a High Court Judge, replied: 
“I dont care who the d...... ” By this time the Chief Justice came 
along the same route to the spot and was accorded a right royal 
militar) salute bv the same Sergeant. His Lordship too was in wrath 
on being stopped but some Luropean Police officer drew in and 
whispered ex, Janations, 

Inauguration of the Madras Legislative Council. 


On Jannary 12th at 10-30 Am tho Duke performod the inausyura- 
tion ceremony of the new Reformed Legislative Council. A heavy 
downpour of rain and a stormy weather prevented a procession being 
carried and all the street decorations previously sei up were (lestroyed. 
His Excellency Jord Willingdon, the Governor, welcomed His Royal 
Highness, who, in reply, seid in the course of his spcech :— 

‘No placo in India could more appropriately have been selected 
for entering upon the important duty with which His Majesty has 
entrusted me, It was here tbat the conne tion between India and 
the British Empire was first definitely established. It was in Fort 
St, George that Lord Clive began the career during which, aided 
largely by the courage and tenacity of the Madrasa troops, he secured 
a footing for the British power. It was here nearly a bundred years 
ago wbat Sir Thomas Munro, as the Governor of the Presidency, 
first defined in a despatch to the Court of Directors the true policy 
and the only vindication of the British connection, that the people 
of India should be taught and fitted to govern themselves, 
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“At last that policy is ripening into fruition. In this hiatorio 
Presidency it will be the task of Your Excellency and your officers, 
of you, the members of the Legislative Council, and of the Ministers 
who will be drawn from among you, to cherish ite growth and to 
hand it on to your successors 4 stage further towards perfect maturity, 
In that task I bave come to wish you God-speed on bebalf of our 
Sovereign and the Sister Nations of our Empire. 

‘In India, as elsewhore, political development is only a vehicle 
for human life and buman progress. Its function is to provide a 
nation with the means for increasing the happiness of the people. 
The form bas an importance of its own, but the spirit is vital for 
liberty, and unless human brotherhood follows in its steps it may 
easily become a greater tyranny. With those, therefore, who would 
share in the building up of your new constitution, the thought of 
the people’s happiness must ever be paramount, and I can imagine 
how at this epoch in your history your miuds are turning towards 
that high ideal. 

“The pursuit of it demands of yon many qualities,—patience, 
insight, sympathy and the like—but if I were to try to enumerate 
them I should conclude in the well-known words that the greatest 
of these is charity. I mean not only courtesy between political 
opponents and tolerance of antagonistic views, though those virtues 
will be needed to sweeten your labours, —l am thinking rather of 
that wider toleration which blunts the sharpness of conflicting 
interests. 

it is this form of charity which must surely bo the under 
lying principle and the aim of your political growth. India has 
suftered in the past from the clash of religions. She has suffered 
from bard distinctions between social orders These maan disunion, 
and disunion is weakness, They mean constraint, and constraint is 
unbappiness. To mitigate these in the future will be your states- 
mansbip. 

“I cannot pretend to speak to you on the local trpics which 
will immediately engage the attention of your Council aud your 
Ministers. I am not sufficiently familiar with them. But as one 
who for many years bas watched tbe unfolding of polities! freedom 
in other bands, ai] still more as a true friend of India, | may 
venture to offer to you and to the other Ccuncils which I shall meet 
elsewhere a few words of general application to the great work which 
lies before you. 

“ Let the first of these be the plea which I have just put before 
you. It is a plea that you should sink differences and magnify 
points of concord, Thus united, use your new political machinery 
to raise the depressed and to lower the walls between creeds and 
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castes and hostile interests. The task will be far from easy, but | 
am confident that you will not shrink from it. _ 

“TIT now declare the new Legislative Council for the Madras 
Presidency established under the Government of India Act 1919 
to be duly open, and I join with Your Excellency and with all who 
love India in a heart felt prayer for the Almighty’s guidance in its 
labours,” 

On the conclusion of the Duke’s speech the President of the 
Council, Sir P. Rajagopalachari, tendered the grateful homage of 
the Council to His Majesty through his representative the Duke. 
The meeting then dissolved. The Duke’s Madras visit lasted exactly 
a week. Heo left Madras on the 16th January for a sporting tour 
in Central India 


The Duke in Calcutta. 


After spending about a fortnight in Central India His Royal 
Highness and staff arrived at Calcutta on Jan. 28th. 1921, In 
reply to an address presented by the Municipal Corporation of 
Calcutta, His Royal Highness made a memorable and significant 
statement : ° Whon I see the ships lying in the Hooghly, I feel : here 
in Caleutta is the port of London, and herein Asia is the London 
of the East’’! 

On February lst. the Duke inaugurated the new Reformed 
Bengal Legislative Council in the Calcutta Town LIall. This was a 
brilliant State function as in Madras, 

In opening the Council H. R. BH. The Duke spoke as follows :— 

“Your Excellency, and Gentlemen of the Bengal Legislative 
Council,—To day it is my pleasing task to open the second of that 
series of new legislatures which by command of His Imperial Majosty 
the King-Emperor I have come to India to inaugurate. The King- 
Emperor has commissioned me to bring you bis cordial good wishes 
on an occasion which Your Excellency justly terms historic. You 
all know His Imperial Majesty's regard for this proud city of 
Calcutta, for the people of Bengal, and | can assure you of the deep 
interest with which he watches the far reaching changes beginning 
with the ceremony cf to-day. 

‘Upon the pleasure which it gives me personally to perform 
this duty I need not dwell, nor upon my gratification at the warmth 
of your welcome. Though more directly acquainted during my past 
sojourn in India with a Presidency with which you maintain a 
healthy and generous rivalry, I should be the last to deny the 
eminence of Bengal among the provinces of the Indian Empire or 
the unique connexion of Calcutta with the administrative develop- 
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ments which have marked the long and momentous association 
between the United Kingdom and this country. 

“Tt is that eminence and that connexion which will direct upon 
the deliberations of your Council the anxious gaze of all who, like 
myself, cherish great expectations of the ¢ra which is dawning upon 
the Indian Empire ;—anxious, I say, because the task imposed on 
you and the sister legislatures which are coming simultaneously into 
being isa task of no ordinary complexion. You have to take at 
once a heavy and rosponsible share in providing the Jawa and finance 
for a skilled and highly technical administration. In one area, by 
no means small or unimportant, of the administrative field, your 
responsibility will be closer, For within it the policy and conduct 
of the actual executive will repose on the shoulders of Ministers 
drawn from yourranks, and it will be for you to advise, support 
and, whero necessary, criticise and control them in their course. 

“But while thus engaged on the one hand, on the other you 
will ever have to bear in mind the people in whose name you act, 
and to remember that the progress of the country must remain 
imperfect so long as tbe great majority of them,—so long, indeed, 
as any substantial section of them—are unable to follow your work 
with intelligence. The training and expinsion of the electorate 
will be just as much your duty as the conduct and direction of the 
administration. All these varied parts you will have to play with a 
sobriety of language, a sanity of judgment, an impartiality of decision, 
a freedom from passion and prejudice, which will not only satisfy the 
critics of the new constitution, but will justify a jury of the British 
Parliament ten years hence in enlarging the scope of your adminis- 
trative activities. 


‘In this labyrinth of cares and labours, what clue can I suggest 
for your guidance ? To my mind, as I am sure to yours, there is 
only one,—that your solo thought should always be the betterment 
of your countrymen and not of any class or section, but of all. The 
test by which political assemblies ate judged all the world over ig 
not ingenuity of dialectic or mere political craftsmanship, but the 
good government of the people and the progress of the country, 

‘In that respect your programme is heavy indeed. There are 
at least three vast problems with which you will at once come to 
grips : they are within the sphere of Ministers and are of special 
prominence in Bengal. One is the intense popular demand for 
education and the provision in response thereto of a type of educa- 
tion which will fit the rising generation to be good citizeis. The 
second, in reality complementary to the first, is the creation of 
industrial opportunities and an industrial spirit to relieve the 
tremendous pressure on the land and the economic evils which must 
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result. The third is a higher standard of health and vitality, 
particularly among the inhabitants of your wide malarial tracts. 

“In the field of material progress there could be few problema 
of more surpassing/ difficulty than these three. There could also 
be few more ocostly|; and this consideration is a epecial anxiety to 
you in Bengal, wh@re, I understand, the public revenues are circums- 
oribed and somefvhat inelastic. The solution of these questions 
and their finance} will call for equally heroic treatment. 

‘Gentlemen of the Legislative Council,—You will not expect 
me to attempt 4 survey of your future labours. They will range 
from such mattegs as [ have mentioned to those infinitely delicate 
questions of socal emancipation in which India will look to Bengal, 
as so Often in fthe past, to take the lead. Believe me, the magni- 
tude of your ffask is realised, and its difficulties are appreciated 
by those of uss who will be watching you with friendly and sympathe- 
ing the years which lie ahead. We hope for your 
e are cheered by suguries of it to-day. There could 








by His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay, your sympathetic 
ut-hearted Governor, For, to him, it is certain, that you will 


rs who serve under him and to his and their : successors, 
‘But the happ‘est augury of all is in yourselves. In the 
litical progress of India, the Bengali race has ever been in the van ; 
leaders, endowed with oratory and brilliance of intellect, have in- 
spired the cause of reform ; in the sphere of literature, philosophy, 
science and art, its gifts have been strikingly displayed. In the realms 
of jurisprudence and public life its sons bave been conspicuous 
figures. 

‘‘Associated in Council with the leaders of Bengal, will be tho 
QWuropean fellow-citizens, official and non official, to whose peculiar 
genius the India of to-day owes both its system of orderly adminis- 
tration and its great commercial and Industrial connexions with 
the world at large. In this combination I see grounds for the 
highest expectations. Working side by side, mindful of each other’s 
interests and ideals, ever bending their minds to cordial co-opera- 
tion, the leaders of the Bengali and the British communities will, 
I earnestly pray, so serve this great province that it will ere long 
attain a position of fresh lustre, hapriness, and prosperity in the 
confederation of the British Empire. 

The Boycott Demonstration. 

On the day of the Duke’s arrival at Calcutta a complete hAartal 
was observed in the Indian section of the city. A vigorous campaign 
for the purpose uf boycotting the visit had been carried on for several 
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days pievious, A} shops and markets were closed and vehicular traffic 
of every description was suspended, Practically very Indian business 
house was closed, At the entrance of the roada leading to the Duke's 


Indians that had gathered to disperse and not to go near the route, 
At some places the crowd burst out with Mahatm [ Gandhi ki Jai at 
the top of their voice, instead of cheering the Duka | party. Howrah 
Station and its approaches, the Dalhousie Square an d its approaches, 
4nd some parta of the route were packed by men_ selected by the 
Officials from the various offices and everywhere | the European 
element predominated, To avoid any breach of! the peace M. 
Gandhi, who was then sojourning in Calcutta on the Congress pro- 
gramme, personally drove through the city and request ed the people, 
with that characteristic Magnetism which he command, 8, to disperse, 
Picketers who had previously posted themselves at the principal 
thoroughfares were persuaded by him to disperse, and a very sort of 
restraint was removed to allow freedom to the people tu welcome 
the Duke if they liked. Inspite of this, however, the voluntary 
hartal was complete in the Indian section of the city, aie 

n the day of tha inauguration of the Reformed Bengal 1, ,08!8- 
lative Council, the leaders of the non co-operation movement arr, Ang: 
eda grand demonstration as a counter-movement, Meetings were 
held all over the city—in eight different places—to express di, 8 
appointment at the Reforms. The whole Indian population of thy? 
city congregated at the eight centres and the same resolution was 4 
put and carried at each Meeting. All the leading supporters of the 

0N CO Operation movement Present in town took Part in the pro- 

ceedings. Messrs Gandhi, Mahomed Ali and Pandit Matila] Nehru, 


meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, were Present at all the 
meetings and addressed the people on the Congress creed and the 


The following resolution wag Passed :— 


The citizens of Caleutta in this meeting assembled resolve that in the 
circumstances ip which the Bengal Legislative Council has heen brought into 
existence, 1t does not represent the country and this meeting calls npon those 
members who haye allowed themeelves to be elected to resign their geatg 
Immediately, 


The Duke at Delhi 


His Royal Highness left Calcutta on the night of Feb. 3rd, 
1921 and reached Patna next day morning where he halted for legs 
than an hour and wae interviewed by Lord Sinha, the Governor, 
Agra was reached in the early Morning of the Sth. February, where 
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he spent two days in visiting the historic monuments of the Moghul 
Emperors, and Delhi on the 7th. There was a splendid State recep- 
tion at Delhi attended by the Viceroy, high civil and military 
officers and by the Indian Princes with their suite who bad specially 
congregated to Delhi to attend the Imperial functions of the next 
few days. Shortly after his arrival, His Royal Highness was pre- 
sented with an Address of Welcome by the Municipality and then 
the Royal procession moved off in state to the Viceregal lodge where 
a Royal reception was held. 


Inauguration of the Chamber of Princes 


The first public function performed by the Duke at Delhi was 
the inauguration of the Chamber of Princes next day, the 8th of 
February 1921, at 3 30 P.M, ina pavilion just infront of the celebrat- 
ed Diwan-i-Am, where the Great Moghuls used to hold their courts. 
Some 120 Ruling Princes resplendant in their gorgeous State dress 
and their large retinues of Sardars and Darbaris, and uleo all the 
high civil and military officers of the Crown attended. The pro- 
ceedings commenced with the reading of the Royal Proclamation by 
Sir Jobn Wood, the Political Secretary to the Viceroy, after which 
His Excellency delivered a lengthy address chiefly concerning the 
history of the Chamber which was at first proposed to be named 
‘The Narendra Mahamandal,” but this name had to be dropped 
owing to the objection of so:.e of the Mahomedan Princes. His 
Excellency then invited His Royal Highness to perform the inaugu- 
ration ceremony. The Duke then1ose amidst cheers and delivered 
his address. 


THE ROYAL MESSAGE 


George the Filth, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British Dcuminions beyond the Seas, King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India: To my Viceroy and Governor- 
General and to the Princes and Rulers of the Indian States, greeting :— 


‘Iu my Royal Proclamation of December, 1919, [ gave earnest of my affce- 
Lionate care and regard for the Ruling Princes and Chiefs of the Indian States by 
siguifying my assent to the establishment of a Chamber of Princes. During the 
yeat that has since passed, my Viceroy and many of the Princes themselves have 
been engaged in framing for my approval a coustitution for the Chambir and 
the rales and regulations necessary to ensure the smooth and efficient perform- 
auce of ite important functions, 


‘This work is now complete, and it remains for me to take the final steps 
to bring the Chamber into bein: in the contident hope that the united couneels 
of the Princes and Rulers assembled in formal conclave will be fruitful of lasting 
zood, both to themselves and to their subjects, and, by advancing the int: rests 
that are common to their territories and to British India will benefit my Umpire 
as a whole. It is in this hope tbat I have charged my Revered and Reloved 
Uncle, His Royal Highness the Duk + of Connaught and Strathearn, to prform — 
pn my bebalf tbe ceremony of the inauguration of the Chamber of Princes, 
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‘It is my firm belief that a future full of great and beneficent activities lice 
before the Chamber thue established. To the Princes long veraed in the arta of 
government and statesmanehip it will open still wider fielda of Imp ral Service. 
Jc will afford them opportunities, of which | &m convinced they will be prowpt 
to avail themselves, of comparing cxperience, interchanging itdeas, and framing 
mature and balanced conclusions on matters of common interest, Nor will tess 
advantage accrue to my Viceroy and the officers serving under bim, to whom 
the pradent counsels and considered advice of the Chamber cannot fail to be of 
the greatest assistance. 

“The problems of the future must be faced 1n a spirit of co-operation and 
mutual trust, [t 131n this spirit that [summon the Princes of Indiatoa larger 
share 1n my Councils. I do so in full reliance upon their devotion to my 
Throne and Person, proved as it has been both in long years of peace and in the 
terrible ordeal of the great war, and in the confhdent anticipation that by this 
means the bonds of mutual understanding will be strengthened and the growing 
identity of interest between the Indian States and the rest of my Empire will 
be fostered and developed. 


“In my former Frocilamation I repeated the assurance given on many 
occasions by my Royal predecessors anil myself of my determination ever to 
malntaln unimpaired the privileges, rights, and dignities of Princes of India. 
The Princes may rest assured that this pledge remains inviolate and inviolable, 
I now authorise my Viceroy to publish the terms of the constitution of the new 
Chamber. My Viceroy will take its counsel freely in matters relating to the 
territories of the Indian States generally, and in matters that affect those tern- 
tories jointly with British India or with the rest of my Empire It will bave 
no concern with the internal affairs of individual States or their rulers, or with 
the relations of individual States to my Government, while the existing rights of 
the States und their freedom of action will be in no way prejudiceu or impaired, 
Jt 19 wy cainest hope that the Princes of India wll tahe a regular part im the 
deliberations of the Chamber, but attendance will be a mattcr of choice, not of 
constraint, There will be no obligation upon any member to rccor i his opinion, 
by vote or otherwise, upon any question that may come unde: d scussion, and 
it 1a farth') my desire that, at the diicr tion of my Viccroy, an opoortanity shall 
be given to any Prince who has: riken part tn the de'iberations of the 
Chamber to recor! his views on any question that the Chamber has had uuder 
its consideration. 


“‘] pray that the blessing of Divine Providence inay rest upon the labours of 
the Chamb:r, that its deliburations may be 1. pied by trae wisdom and moder- 
ation, and that 1t may oeek and find ita best rev ard in promoting the general 
weal and in Increasing the strength and unity of the mighty Empire ovr which 
I have been call | upon to ruc” 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught said :— 


“ Your Excellency, Your Llighnesses,—It is by the Command of 
His Imperial Majesty, the King Emperor, that I meet you to day. 
My duty is two fold,—to convey to Your Highnesses the personal 
gteetings of His Majeaty, aud on his behalf to inaugurate the Cham- 
ber o: Princes. In his Royal Proclamation the King-Emperor has 
signified his approval of thia new institution and his hopes for its 
future, Its origin and meaning have just been expla ned by the 
Viceroy, I have only one word to add to what Hia Excellency has 
suid on this suly 26. An aesembly so unique and eo easentially 
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Indian in character should surely not be known only by an English 
designation, I trust that among the earliest taske to which Your 
Higbnesses will address yourselves in tho Chamber will be that of 
choosing an appropriate vernacular title which you can unite in re- 
commending to His Majesty the King. Your Highnesses, of the 
many ceremonies that it has fallen to my lot to perform none bas 
given me more pleasure than the inauguration of the Chambor of 
lrinces. Among the Princes here assembled are many with whom 
I can claim personal friendship of long standing. I rejoice at the 
opportunity of renewing their acquaintance and of reviving old 
bonds of fellowship and regard. No pleasure is so keen as that 
which we share with old friends. I bave the happiness of knowing 
that my own pleasure in to day’s proceedings finds a counterpart in 
Your Highnesses’ own feelings and that the function in which it is 
my privilege to join will stand for all time as a shining landmark 
jo the annals of the Indian States. 
The British Empire Mightier than the Mughal 


‘'We are assembled to-day in the ancient capital of India. 
This noble hall in which we meet, where the Mughal Emperor 
surrounded by the splendour of his magnificient court used to hear 
the petitions of his people, has been the scene of many imposing 
ceremonies. Itisa fitting stage for the ceremony of to-day, but I 
stand here at the bidding of an Emperor, mightier even than the 
Mughal Emperors whose policy is framed with a breadth of 
vision unknown to the rulers of past ages, whose ects are inspired 
as he himself has declared, by the spirit of trust and sympathy, 
whose dosire it is that every breath cf suspicior or misunderstand- 
ing should be dissipated and who now invites Your Highnesses in 
the fullness of his confidence to take a larger share in the political 
development of your motherland, The Princeer of India have shown 
for many years past and more particularly during the great war their 
devotion to the Crown and their readiness to make any sacrifice for 
the safety and welfare of tho Empire. When most was needed most 
was given. I[lis Imperial Majesty has watched with foelings of deep 
pride and gratitude the part taken by Your Highnesses in the war, 
the devotion of those who gave person.i service in the field, the 
patriotic zeal of those who sent their troops to the front and 
furnished recruits for the Indian Army, the lavish generosity of 
gfhose who helped with money and material for all these services, 
His Majesty has asked me to give a special message of thanks. 
Loyalty is a tradition with the Indian States. His Majesty knows 
well that in good times or evil he can always count upon the fidelity 
and unswerving support of the Indian Princes, but with the 
memories of the past six yeara ever present in his mind, he cannot 
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forbear ov this great occasion from making 1 public acknowledgment 
of your splendid record of achievement during the greatest struggle 
in the history of mankind. The help that you gave at the outbreak 
of the war, when the tale of your deeds and offerings sent a thrill of 
emotion throughout the British Empire and your strenuous efforts in 
the dark days of 1918, when the fate of civilisation seemed to hang 
in the balance, can only be forgotten with the Empire itself. I am 
confident that the same spirit of loyalty and co operation that Your 
Highnesses displayed during the war will continue to animate you 
in the years tocome. Itisin this spirit, as [is Majesty bas said, 
that the problems of the future must be faced, Itis in this spirit, 
I do not doubt, that you will aproach the question that will form the 
subject of your deliberations inthe Chamber. Some of the problems 
that will arise may make demands on your patience and public 
spirit, some may depend for tueir solution upon a fair interpretation 
of the letter of treaties and engagements between the States and 
the British Government ; if so, I feel sure that a way will be found 
to reconcile any doubt or difference that may present themselves. 
The sanctity of the treaties is a cardinal article of Imperial 
policy. It was affirmed by my beloved mother, the great Queen 
Victoria, in her famous Proclamation of 1858 It was re affirmed 
by King Edward VII, and his present Majesty King George V has 
ounce more announced in His Proclamation his determination ever 
to maintain unimpaired the privileges, rights and dignities of the 
Princes. Nothing is wanting to mark the solewnity of this time- 
honoured engagement and no words of mine are needed to re-assure 
Your Highnesses that the British Government will stand faithfully 
by its promises. I would only ask you, wher you come to discuss any 
difficult question of practice in your relations with the Government 
of India or of the interpretation of your treaties, to rs member that 
these pledges will be ever presert to the minds of the officers of 
the British Crown. A generous spirit on your part will find its 
responee in equal generosity on the part of the Government of India. 
You may rest assured that tho Government and _ its officers will 
recognise freely the internal sovereignty to which your various 
treaties and engagements entitle you. We look to the Princes of 
India on their part to continue to administer their States with 
justice and enlightenment. JI am confident that we shall not Jook 
in vain. Your Highnesses, it is a sincere pleasure to me to congra- 
tulate you on the place that asa body you have achieved yourselves 
in recent years in the wider Councils of the Empire. You have 
beon represented in the Imperial War Cabinet, in the Imperial 
Conference. One of your members took part in the Peace Conference 
of 1919 and his signature is appended to the Treaty of Versailles, 
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More recently, another of your order attended the League of Nations 
Assembly at Geneva, 
The March of Time 

“Your Highnesses, I have witnessed many changes in my life- 
time. Much of the old order asI knew it in my youth has passed 
away for ever for all classes. The past 50 years have been an era 
of change and the Princes of the great Indian States furnish no 
exception to the general rule. Their conditions of life have been 
profoundly modified. They have emerged from the seclusion that 
30 long hedged them round, and they aspire and rightly aspire to 
play a part in the wider theatre of modern life. I am sure that the 
part will be a worthy one. The British Government has not been 
slaw to recognise the justice of your aspirations, and I rejoice to 
think that by my share in to day’s ceremony, I am doing something 
to promote your wishes and to provide a larger sphere for your 
public spirited activities. Increased opportunities, as I need not 
remind Your Highnesses, bring in their train increased responsibility. 
[ know well that Your Highnesses will appreciate the trust reposed 
in you by His Imperial Majesty and His Government, and will 
worthily respond both as pillars of the Empire and as rulers striving 
aver for the greater happivess and prosperity of your own subjects, 
[, now, on behalt of the King-Emperor, declare the Chamber of 
Prinoes to be duly constituted and pray that under Divine Provi- 
dence its proceedings may be so guided and directed as to streng- 
then the bonds of union between the Princes and the Empire and 
to promote the well being of this great land of India and enhance 
her good name among the nations of the world.” 

Maharajah of Gwalior’s Resolution 


The Maharajah of Gwalior in moving a resolution of thanks 
said :— 

“Your Excellency, Your Royal Highness :—On behalf of the 
Princes of India assembled on this memorable occasion I beg to 
move the following resolution :— 

This representative gathering of the Princes resolves to convey to His 
Tmpcrial Maj ety the Emperor of India their respectful greetings, assurance of 
their abiding loyalty to his Throne so deeply rooted in their affections and of 
their eteadfast devotion to bis august person, also to voice their genuine gratt- 
fication at the Royal Proclamation to the Chamber of Princes, Next, they 
resolve to affirm that their feeling of inteaose satisfaction 18 only equalled by 
their consciousness of honour done them in the deputation of Field Marshall 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught to inaugurate this Chamber,—a 
eputation which vividly recalls the blessed memory of Queen Victoria the 
Good, whose Proclamation of 1858 18 the crystallised expression of Her Royal 
heart’s great love for India. This inauguration by Hie Royal Highness is all 
the more gratifying owing to hia earlier association with this country and his 
possession, as a Member of the Imperial House of Windeor, of an innate capacity 
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to appreciate the hereditary Rulers’ point of view, Further, they resolve to 
place on record their profound appreciation of the genuine good-will, consum- 
mate statesmanship and deep insight, which prompted His Excellency the 
Viceroy Lord Chelmstord, the gifted Prime Muinteter the Right Hon’ble David 
Lloyd George, that fearless and true friend of India His Imperial Majesty's 
Seorctary of State the Rignt Hon’ble Edwin Montagu, and the emiuent statesmen 
who form His Imperial Mayjesty’s Government, to bring to a bappy isene the 
scheme of the Chamber of Princes, 

“I deem it a great privilege that it bas fallen to my lot to 
move the resolution which I have just read. It is quite unnecessary 
for me in moving it to dilate upon the event to which it refers or 
the happy circumstances which have attended its occurrence, for 
indeed the terms of the resolution, drawn up by our common 
consent, amply testify to the feelings occasioned by the formation 
of the Princes’ Chamber. Your Hoyal Highness, we cannat but 
admire the devotion to duty which inspired your willing compliance 
with the command of our beloved Emperor to visit Incia and perform 
this ceremony regardless of considerations of distance, and may we 
add, of age. For this ready response to the occasion, I am sure we 
are very grateful to Your Highness and we flatter ourselves by 
thinking that you have found the performance of to day’s ceremony 
agreeable and in accord with your Royal predilections. 

“Respecting Your Excellency, may I venture to state that your 
name will always be associated in history with one of the most critical 
stages in the evolution of India. Your Viceroyalty has witnessed 
remurkable happenings. Indeed we aro witnesses to the re-birth of 
the world. Accepted notions and proven theories seem all to be under- 
going forced revision. Muy it please Merciful Providence that the 
new order which is supplementing the old mny bring a cycle of poace 
and good-will for humanity The world conditions have been, as was 
inevitable, more or less reflected in India so that Your Excellency 
has had to face problems calculated to strain nerves of steel and tax 
the most resourceful mind. Dot1ing that period of stress and anxiety 
Your Excellency was at pains unflinchingly to do what duty appeared 
inexorably to dictate. What aman can do better than be true to 
himself, that is, to his conception of duty to the King of Kings? It 
is in the spirit of that conception that Your Excellency doubtless 
endeavoured to serve this country. Finally, the much desired 
Chamber has been brought into being and it only remains for ma 
fervently to pray that its sessions may help to produce better mutual 
understanding and promote hearty and effective co-operation between 
the British Government and the Princes of India.” 

Maharajah of Bikaner’s Speech. 


The Maharajah of Bikaner in seconding the resolution moved 
by the Maharajah of Gwalior said :— 
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“Your Excellency, Your Royal Highness :—I deem it an honour 
on this historic occasion to have been commiesioned by my brother 
Princes to secoud the resolution just moved by my esteemed friend 
His Highness the Maharajah Scindia. The unflinching loyalty and 
devoted attachment with which the Princes of India are inspired 
towards the Throne and person of His Imperial Majosty the King- 
Emperor have stood the test of time through every period of stress 
and storm during a hundred years and more. The Imperial Crown 
is the one centripetal force in the Empire which attracts and welds 
together all its component parts, an undisputed fact which accounts 
for the remarkable unity and cohesion during the dark days of the 
war of the different countries forming the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, and to no one does the Imperial Crown appeal as a 
greater binding and inspiring force than to us, the Princes of India. 
The gracious interest which His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor 
together with Her Imperial Majesty the Queen-Empress has at all 
times been pleased to evince in all that pertains to the welfare of 
the Princes and States of India, his ever-to be-remembered appeal 
for greater sympathy for India and the Indians and the watchword of 
hope which he gave to us all in 1912, have been sources of the liveliest 
gratification to us and have helped to stimulate and sustain us all in 
periods of difficulty and auxiety, whilst the solicitude displayed in 
our behalf by the establishment of the Chamber of Princes and the 
reiteration in the Royal Proclamation of the gracious assurances 
regarding the inviolability of previous Imperial pledges safeguarding 
our privileges, rights and dignities, will find a most Joyal and grateiul 
echo in the Indian States thronghout the length aud breadth of this 
country, and it is our dovout prayer that his Imperial Majesty may 
long be spared to guide the destinies of India and other parts of the 
Empire to further happiness and prosperity and afford to all con- 
cerned an inspiring example of the same devotion to duty and 
regard for thea common weal which has so largely contributed to 
kuit the Empire into still closer bonds of loyal and patriotic unity. 
We not only deem it a high honour but we regard it as a mattter of 
happy omen that the ceremony of inaugurating the Chamber of 
Princes to-day should have been entrusted by His Imperial Majesty 
to such an illustrious and popular member of the Imperial House of 
Windsor as Your Royal Highness whose name is held in the highest 
gffection and esteem by the Princes and people of India. I feel that 
Jam voicing the sentiments of my brother Princes when I give 
expression to our great disappointment that the other calle upon 
Your Royal Highness’ time bave not left you sufficient leisure to 
honour any of our States by a visit on this occasion, but we look 
forward with euger anticipations to welcoming His Royal Highness 
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the Prince of Wales to several of our States next cold weatber when 
we sincerely bope that His Royal Highness will bave been restored 
to bis usual health and vigour alter bis reoent arduous exertions in 
the course of his triumphant Imperial mission. I beg also to associate 
myself with His Highness the Mabarajah Soindia in expressing our 
gratitude to Your Excellency and to Mr. Montagu and to the Prime 
Minister and His Imperis! Majesty’s Government. The solidarity 
and identity of interests between the British Government and the 
Prineaas are indeed very real, and I would in conclusion give 
exprossion to our profound conviction that the Chamber of Princes 
will not only prove of great benefit to us, but that it will also prove 
to be a true Imperial asset, and we rejoice to feel that we shall have 
in Your Exocellency’s successor a sagacious statesman like Lord 
Reading, who we earnestly trust will develop still further the 
sympathetic policy of the British Government towards the Princes 
and States, whereby we may be enabled to take an ever-increasing 
share in upbolding the honour and glory of our beloved Emperor and 
of his mighty Empire.” 
Maherejah of Alwar’s Speech. 

The Maharajah of Alwar in supporting Maharajah Scindia’s 
resolution in the Chamber of Princes welcomed the Duke as a Royal 
messenger of good-will and peace at a time when dark clouds were 
hovering over the Indian horizon, just as they appeared in other 
parts of the world. The Maharajah expressed disappointment at 
the postponement of the Prince of Wales’ visit, but declared that 
the Prince when he would come next winter would receive a greater 
and warmer reception in India than he was accorded in other parts 
of the Empire. 

The Maharajah of Patiala, who followed, aleo spoke in the same 
strain, after which the function ended. 


Inauguration of the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly 


Next day Feb. 9th, H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught, com- 
manded by H. M. the King and armed with special commission from 
His Majesty, inaugurated the two Imperial Legislatures, viz, the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. The quadrangle 
immediately opposite tha Assembly Chamber was astir from early 
moruing and presented a scene of great animation and lively 
interest. The decorations were profuse with flags and buntings, 
and the soldiers’ accoutrements glistening in the morning eun gave a 
splendid touch to the whole scene. The Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly sat in joint Session and the Members were all 
in their places en hour before the time for the ceremony to begin. 

(I R. H and his cortege left the Viceregal Lodge at 10 o’elock 
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under a Royal salute, and was received by the Members of the 
Executive Council and the Presidente of the Council of State and 
the Legislative Assembly at the pavilion. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Iady Chelmsford Jeft the 
Viceregal Lodge a Jjittle after 10 o'clock, and their departure was 
announced by a salute. On the arrival of the Viceroy at the pavi- 
lion the Union Jack was unfurled and the Band played the National 
Authem. The Duke and the Viceroy then proceeded to the Conncil 
Chamber in procession headed by tha Presidents of the Council of 
State ond the Legislative Assembly, Members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council and the Staffs of [lis Royal Highness 
and of His Excellency. 

The scene inside the Hall was one of great though subdued excite- 
ment. The gallaries were packed with Ruling Princes and Chiefs, the 
principal civil and military officers and a few chosen leading non- 
Officials, H, EK. Lady Chelmsford was in the Viceregal Gallery. On 
the floor of the House were seated Members of the Council of State 
and the Assembly, and immediately below the dais seats were pro- 
vided for the two Presidents, As soon as the Duke and the Viceroy 
entered the hal], the entire audience stood up. The Duke took his 
seat on the Throne, supported by the Viceroy on his right. 

His Royal Highness and the Viceroy stood for a moment before 
their thrones and bowed to the two Presidents and to the assemblage. 
His Excellency the Viceroy then gave the word: ‘Pray be seated,” 
when all resumed their seats, and the Viceroy then immediately rose 
again to open the proceedings. In a long rigmarole speech full of 
dry details which befits the intellestual mediocrity of Lord 
Cholmsford, he delineated the various stages of the Reforms and 
what in his view appeared to be the constitutional development in 
the Government of India. He denied that there was any whittling 
down of the Reforms, probably with a view to calming the strong 
suspicion of the people about bureaucratic intrigues beaded by him 
against the grant of any substantial power to Indians, and said with 
emphasis that the Reforms was a gift worthy of Britain to give and 
India to take’, —an expression which a certain section of the House 
received with a signifizant smile, while others hung their head. 
His Excellency referred to the policy of the British in India from 
the time of Lord Macaulay who introduced the uso of English in 

gadia, as England could only convey to India the ideas of the West 
in her own tongue. Familiarity with English literature, he said, bas 
done more than any other cause to promote political development in 
India, As the poet said ; “ They must be free who speak the tongue 
that Shakespeare spake” ! In England, ho said, self government was 
not the result of any sudden revolution or catastrophic change. It 
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was built up gradually and the British Govt. in India were proceeding 
in a similar manner introducing political self-government here ! 

After the Viceroy His Royal Highness the Duke rose and said:— 

Your Excellency and Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature— 
I am the bearer of a message froin His Majesty the King Empercr. 
It is this :— 

The King’s Message 

“ Little more than a year bas elapsed since [ gave my assent to the Act 
which set up a constitution for British India, The intervening time has been 
fully occupied in perfecting the necessary machinery, aud you are now at the 
opening of the first session of the Legislatures which the Act established, On 
this auspicious occasion I desire to cunvey to you and to the Members of the 
various Provincial Councils my congratulation and my earnest good wishes for 
success in your labours and theirs. For years, it may be for generations, 
patriotic and loyal Indians have dreamed of Swaray for their Motherland, an 
opportunity for progress to the hberty which my other Dominions enjoy. On 
you, the first representatives of the people in the new Councils, there rests a very 
special responsibility, for on you it lies by the cordact of your business and the 
Justice of your judgment to convince the world of the wisdom of this great 
constitutional change. But on you it alsol es to remember the many millions 
of your fellow countrymen, who are not yet qualified for a share 1n political Jife, 
to work for their upliftment and to cherish their interests as your own, I shall 
watch your work with an unfailing sympathy and with resolute faith in your 
determination to do your duty to India and the Empire.” 

‘As you know, it has been the intention of His Majesty to send 
the Prince of Wales, the Heir tothe Throne with his greeting and 
his authority to open the Chambers of the new Indian Legislature. 
Events did not permit of bis coming, and I received Eis Majesty's 
commands to perform these functions on his behalf. In me the 
King selected the Royal House and the only surviving son of © een 
Victoria, whose Jove and care for India will ever live in its people’s 
memory. I have myself a deep affection for India, having served it 
for years and made many friends among its Princes and leaders. 
It is thus with no common pleasure that I am here to receive you 
on this memorable occasion. Throughout tho centuries Delhi has 
witnessed the pomp and ceremony of many historic assemb! ages. 
Two of these, at least, are: 1 +mbered by most uf ycu. Twenty 
years ago I took part in that brilliant conccnrse which celebrated 
the accession of my late brother King Edward VII. Nine years 
Jater, amid circumstances of unforgett hle splendour, King George 
V and his Queen 1cceived in verson the homage of the Princes and 
peoples of India, 

4 

Our ceiemony to day may lack the colour and romance of the 
gatherings I have mentioned, though it does not yield to them in 
the sincerity of its loyalty. Butit strikes 3 new and different note, 
It marks the awakening of a great Nation to the power of its 
Nationhood. In the annale of the world there is not, so far aa I 
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know, sn exact parallel for the constitutional change which this 
function initiates. There is certainly no parallel for the method of 
that change. Political freedom has often been won by revolution, 
by tumult, by civil war, at the price of peace and public safety. 
How rarely has it been the free gift of one people to anotber in 
response to a growing wish for greater liberty and to the growing 
evidence of fitness for its enjoyment. Such, however, is the posi- 
tion of India to day, and I congratulate most warmly those of you, 
old in the service of your Motherland, who have striven through 
good report and ill for the first instalment of that gift and to prove 
India worthy of it. I trust that you and those who take up your 
mantles after you will move faithfully and steadily fast along the 
road which opens to day. 


The Basis of British Govt. in India 


‘‘When India became a dependency of the British Crown, she 
passed under British guardianship which has laboured with glorious 
results to protect India from the consequences of her own history 
at home and from the complications of international pressure abroad. 
Autocratic, however, as was the Government then inaugurated, it 
was based on the principals laid down by Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria in that famous Proclamation of 1858, of which the key- 
note is contained in the following passage: ‘In their prosperity 
will be our strength, in their contentment our security, and in their 
gratitude our best reward”. And though there have been occasions 
on which the tranquility of this great country has been andangered 
by disturbances and disorders which have necassitated the use of 
military force, speaking on behalf of His Majesty and with the 
assent of his Government, ! repudiate in the most emphatic 
manner the idea that the administration of India has been or 
ever can be based on principles of force or terrorism. All 
Governments are liable to be confronted with siti ations whieh can 
be dealt with only by measures outside the ordinary way, but the 
employment of such measures is subj ‘ct to clear and definite limita- 
tions, and Lis Mujesty’s Government have always insisted, and will 
always insist, on the observance of these limitations as jealously in 
the case of India asin that of England herself, As Uis Liacellency 
the Viceroy has observed, the principle of autocracy has all been 

@®bandoned, Its retention would have been incompatible with tho 
contentment which had been declared by Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria to be the aim of British rule, and would have been incon- 
sistent with the legitimate demands and aspirations of the Indian 
people and the stage of political development which they have 
attained, Uenoeforward, in an ever increasing degree, India will 
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bave to bear her own burdens. They are not light. The times 
which have seen the conception and birth of the new Constitution 
are full of trouble. 

‘The war which ended two years ago has done more than alter 
the boundaries of Nations. The confusion which it brought in ita 
train will abate in time, but the world has not passed unchanged 
through the fire. New aspirations have awakened. New problema 
have bean created and old ones invested with stinging urgency. 
India has escaped the worst ravages of the war and its erquels, 
and is thus in some respects better fitted than many other 
eountries to confront the future. Her material resources are un- 
impaired. Her financial system is sound, and her industries are 
ready for rapid expansion, but she cannot hope to escape altogether 
the consequences of the world-wide struggle. The countries of tha 
earth are linked together as never before. aA contagious ferment of 
scepticism and unrest is seething averywhore in the minds of men, 
and its workings are plainly visible in India. She bas other problems 
peculiarly ber own, Inexperience in political methods will be 
irksome at times. The electorates will have to be taught their 
powers and responsibilities, and difficulties which are negligible in 
smaller and more homogeneous countries will arise in handling 
questions of religion and race and custom. 

Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature, such are the labours which 
await you. They will have to be carried on under the eyes of a 
watching world interested but not uncritical, of sister nations who 
welcome you into their partnership in the British Empire, of that 
wider Council of Nations, which look to India as the future guide of 
the unknown forces of Asia. Your individual responsibility is great. 
You may perhaps be apprehensive that the arena for practical issues 
of immediate moment will be rather the Provincial Councils than the 
Central Legislature. You may feel that the Ministers in the 
Provinces will be in closer touch with the popular causes and have 
larger opportunities of public service, but this is trae only in a very 
limited sense. It is the clear intention of the Act of 1919 that the 
policy and decisions of the Government of India should be influenced 
to an extent incomparably greaterthan they have bee in the past 
by the views of the Indian Legislature, and the Government will 
give the fullest possible effect, consistent with their own respon- 
sibilities to Parliament, to this principle of a new constitution. 
From now onwards your influence will extend to every sphere of the 
Cuntral Government. It will be felt in every part of its admini- 
stration. You are concerned not with a Province, but with all 
British India, and statesmanship could not ask for a nobler field of 
exercise. Upon the manner in which your influence is exerted, upon 
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the wisdom and foresight displayed in your deliberations, upon the 
spirit in which you approach your great task, will depend the 
progress of India towards the goal of complete Self-Government to 
ensure, 80 far as political machinery can ensure, that the Legislature 
is fitly «quipped. 

For those lofty duties, two Chambera have been constituted. 
In the Council of State it has been the intention of Parliament to 
create a true Senate, a body of elder statesmen endowed with 
mature knowledge, experience of the world, and the consequent 
sobriety of judgment. Its functions will be to exercise a revising, 
but not an over-riding influence for caution and moderation, and to 
review and adjust the acts of the larger Chamber. To the Assembly 
it wil] fall to voice more directly the needs of the people. Soldiers 
and traders, owners of land and dwellers in cities, Hindus and 
Muhammadans, Sikhs and Christians, all classes and communities will 
have in it their sbare of representation. Each class and each commu- 
nity can bring its own contribution, its own special knowledge to the 
Council's deliberations, and may I say in passing, that help will be 
expected from ropresentatives of the British non-official community. 
They have done great sorvice to the trade snd industry of India in 
the past. Will they not now, with their special experience of 
representative institutions in their own land, lend their powerful 
aid in building up India’s political life aud practice ? In a legislature 
thus composed, it is both inevitable and right that strong differences 
of opinion and sims should manifest themselves. Struggle isa 
condition of progress in the natural world, politics is in fact the 
progress of the class of wide sympathies and interests striving for 
adjustment in the sphere of legislation and Government. But it is 
the great virtue of representative institutions that they tend to 
replace interest by reasoned discussion, compromise, toleration 
and the mutual respect for honourable opponents. The extent to 
which a body of law makers shows itself capable of controlling 
passion and prejudice is the measure of its capacity for enduring 
success, For these reflections | make no apology, They must 
already have been present to your minds, but they constitute the 
strongest plea for what all friends of India most desire to see—a 
greater unity of purpose among her various communities. In all 
your deliberations, let there be a conscious striving for unity in 
@ssentials, that unity which has been lacking in India in the past, 
but may yet become, if steadfastly nurtured, her greatest strength. 

‘“Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature,—Hitherto, 1 have 
spoken of your duties, Let me close with s word of your privileges, 
On you, who have bean elected first Members of the two Chambers, 
a signal honour bas fallen. Your names will go down to history as 
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those whom India chose to lead the van of her march towards con- 
atitutional liberty. I pray that success will attend you and that 
the result of your labours will be worthy of the trust that India has 
reposed in you.” 


Addressing the Viceroy the Duke then oulogised hia work in 
India in connection with the Reforms, and said that it must bo no 
small pride to a statesman, who had been directing the destinies of 
India during these difficult years, that he laid while still in office 
the foundations of that edifice which he helped to plan with infinite 
care in the face of much misunderstanding and with the full assurance 
of a nation’s future gratitude. He then formally declared open the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly constituted under 
the Government of India Act, 1919. He concluded with the follow- 
ing peroration meant for the wider ear of India :— 

The Shadow of Amritsar. 


“Gentlemen, I have finished my part in to-day’s official 
proceedings. May I claim your patience and forbearance while | 
say a few words of a pergonal nature? Since I landed! have felt 
around me bitterness and estrangement between those who 
have been and should be friends. The shadow of Amritsar 
has lergthened over the fair face of India. I know how deep 
is the concern felt by His Majesty the King-Emperor at the terrible 
cbapter of events in the Punjab. No one can deplore those events 
more intensely than I do myself. I have reached a time of life when 
I most desire to heal the wounds and to reunite those who have 
been disunited in what must be, l feel, my last visit to the India I 
love so well. Here, in the new Capital, at the inauguration of the 
new Constitution, [am moved to make you a personal appeal, put 
in the simple words that come from my heart, not to be coldly and 
critically interpreted. My experience tells me that misunderstand- 
ings usually mean mistakes on cither side As an old friend of 
India, | appeal to you all, British and Indians, to bury along 
with the dead past the mistakes and misunderstandings of the 
past, to forgive where you have to forgive, and to join hands 
and to work together to realise the hopes that arise from 
to day.” 

The Presidents of the two Houses of Legislature then thanked 
His Royal Highness. 

Before declaring the proceedings closed, the Viceroy made a 
fina] appeal reiterating tho words of the Duke: let us “ bury along 
with the dead past the mistakes and migunderstandings of the past, 
to forgive where we have to forgive and join bands and work 
together,” 
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Next day, Feb. 10th 1921, the Duke laid the foundation stone 
of the All-India War memorial consecrated to the memory of those 
Indians who had laid down their lives for the cause of the Empire 
in the last War. It is to be a monument in the form of a triumphal 
arch built in white stone upon a red sandstone base rising to a 
height of 162 ft. so that no window of even the tallest building in 
the Imperial City will look over it. The ceremony commenced in 
the afternoon amid a scene of oriental military splendour. The 
Viceroy and the Duke headed ao procession followed by the Com- 
muuder-in-Chief aud their staff and proceeded to the grou:d where 
the representatives of the Indian Army were assembled. After 
formal receptions the Viceroy asked the Duke 1n a short speech 
paying tribute to the Iudian Army to lay the foundation stone. 

H. R. A. the Duke of Connaught then rose aid addressed ag 
follows :— 

“Officers and Men of the Indian Army and of the Imperial 
Service Troops,—His Majesty the King Emperor bas commanded 
me on this solemn occasion to convey a message of His Royal thanks 
to the Indian Army aud to the Imperial Service Troops furnished by 
the Indian States. It ia as folluows,— 

The Royal Message 


The great war from which our Empire has emerged victorious involved the 
Most powertul natiuns of the earth and spreai over vast seas and continentr, Krom 
the crowded records here and there ceitain features stand cca'ly out arresting 
the attention and admiration of the world to-day and claiming, with confidence 
the verdict of posterity In this honourable company the Indian Army has 
Au assured place. Scattered far aud wide uuder alien skies, in adversity aud 
ln triuinpo, they played their part with stout and gallant hearts. True to their 
tradition, they answered the Empuire’s call with soldierly discipline and forti- 
tude, staunch in the loyalty they bave ever displayed to the Throne and Person 
of tueir King-Emperor that made his cause thes, aud willingiy laid down their 
lives tur thor suvereign, Gratitude for loyalty such as this |ics deep im my 
heart and 18 beyond the power of word, They did their duty 


“Can the King, for whom they fought, give higher praise to his 
faithful soldiers? i have great pleasure in sunouncing tbat in 
recoguitiou of the distinguished services and gallantry of the Indian 
Army during the great War, His Majesty the King-Emperor has 
been graciously pleased to confer the title of “Royal” on the follow- 
ing units,—-The Deccan Horse, Sappers and Miners, 6th Jat Light 
eee 34th Sikh Pioneers, 39th Garhwal Rifles, 59th Soinde 

ifles (Frontier Force). His Majesty has also been graciously 
pleased to nominate me as Col.-in-Chief of the 47th Sikhs, a regi- 
ment which served with great distinction inthe war. 1 greatly 
value an honour which will strengthen the many ties | have with 
my old friends, the soldiers of the Khalsa,’ 


8(a) 
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The Duke then referred to the Brighton Memorial erected by 
the citizens of Brignton in memory of the Indian soldiers who died 
there in the days uf the war in feeling terms, and then recounted in 
glowing terms the services of the Indian Army in the different 
fields of war. 

Aiter the foundation was declared duly laid the Commander 
in-Chief thanked the Duke on behalf of the Indian Army and the 
proceedings closed. 

The New Council Chambers. 

On Feb. 12th. the Duke performed his last public function at 
Delhi, viz., laying the foundation stone of the new enlarged Council 
Chambers. The function was celebrated with great pomp amidst 
all the civil and military dignitaries and the Ruling Prinoes. Leav- 
ing the Viceregal lodge at 10 30 in the morning the Duke and the 
Viceroy motored to the site through atreets splendidly decorated 
and lined with troops and was received by Sir Siduey Crookshank, 
Mr. C. A Barron, Mr. H. T. Kiding, and Mr. J. C. Lukes, members 
of the New Capital Committee, and others. The Viceroy invited 
the Duke to lay the foundation stone of a circle of 3 buildings in 
which the Chamber of Princes, the Council of State and the Legia- 
lative Assembly are to be housed. “The joint building,” he said, 
ig the symbol of the integral connection of the Indian States with 
the British Empire. It testifies to the united interests of British 
India and the Indian States. It stands for that two-fold allegiance 
which the Princes and peoples of India owe in their several degrees 
to our King Emperor and for the common desire to work to one 
great end” H R H. the Duke in the course of his spoech said : 

All great rulers, every great people, every great civilisation 
have left their own record in stone and bronze and marble as well 
as in the pages of history. I need only recall the Acropolis of 
Athens, the Capitol of Rome and the great sites of the East, famous 
in history for their splendour and culture. India herself is rich in 
such precious legactes from the granite pillars on which the apostle 
Emperor Asoka engraved his imperishable edicts onwards through 
the chequered centuries down to the splendid palaces of the Moghal 
Emperors. Every age has left behind it some monument commensu- 
rate with its own achievements. Is it not a worthy ideal that 
equally noble buildings shall consecrate India’s great achievements 
in the 20th century, her solemn entry uvon the path of responsible, 
Government with Great Britain and the self-governing Dominions 
of the Empire have trod before her? Is there any building in Great 
Britain around which cluster so many and such great memories as 
the stately Home of the Mother of Parliaments on the banks of the 
river Thames? Have not each of the self governing Dominions jin 
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the Empire wisely sought to enshrine their new nationhood in a new 
capital of which its own parliament Is always the proudest monu- 
ment? Surely India and her representatives in the new assemblies 
which it has already been my privilege to inaugurate will wish that 
these great institutions should be liberally and enduringly housed.” 

After the speeches the Duke was conducted to a table and some 
easels near the foundation stone where the design of the new build- 
ing was shown to him. He then proceeded to lay the stone, guiding 
it into its place with his own hand as it was lowered by workmen, 
and declared it well and truly laid. 

End of the Delhi Programme. 


The same afternoon the Indian officers of His Majesty’s Indian 
Army gave a garden party in bonour of His Royal Highness which 
was attended by about 1300 guests including the Viceroy and the 
Ruling Princes and their suite. Col. Sir Umar Hayat Khan read 
out a loyal addreas on behalf of the Indian Army to which the Duke 
gave a felicitous reply. 

On the morning of Feb. 13th, as a fitting close to the Imperial 
functions performed by His Royal Highness, a solemn Church 
Service was held at the Church of St. James conducted by the 
Chaplain of Delbi, Rev. H. England, supported by Rev. Y.C. 
Chatterjoe of St. Stephen’s Church and the Bishop of Lahore. The 
serinon was preached by the Most Rev. the Metropolitan of India. 
Taking as his text the words “Go ye and Jearn what this meaneth, 
I desire mercy and not sacrifice,” he explained that a religion that 
does not place the principle of Love first is an empty mockery, and 
emphasised that love was the basis »{ the British Govt. in India! 
The new Councils, he said, reflect the great Ci\ersity of race, creed, 
and cult. re which characters India’s populati'n, and ‘it isin work- 
ing wit. those from whom we differ most widely th. the reality of 
our love 1s manifested ” ! 

Thus ended the official Delhi programme of His Royal Highness 
the Duke’s mission in India. From Delhi he proceeded to the 
Punjab; not to Lahore, the Prov‘ncial capital, but to Rawalpindi, 
the head-quartera of the Nortbern Army in India. In reply to an 
address of welcome from the Army H. R. H. said in the course of Lis 
speech :— 

‘Before the war the Punjab had 100,000 men of all ranks in the Army, of 
whom 30,000 came from your division It 18 estimated that at the clme of the 
war no less than 4,75000 Punjabis had served in the Army Of these the 
Rawalpin i) Division supplied approximately 1,265,000, that 18 to say, one out of 
every fourteen of the total male population. Thus in contribution of man-power 
the districts of Rawalpindi and Jhelum easily snrpa-sed all the districts in India 
while out of 1,738 war honours awarded to the Punjab, 625 or more than one- 
third have fallen to the Rawalpondi Division, including the two Victoria Crosses, 
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Farthermore, though the districts of your division ate poor in comparison with 
the Central Punj1b, you subscribed Rs. 90,00,000 tothe war loan and nine 
lakhs to various funds.” : 


The Duke at Bombay 


From the Punjab the Duke went to Bombay where ho arrived 
on Feb. 21st. 1921, and was received by the Governor and all the 
high officials and Indian Princes. On Feb. 23rd. 1921, he inaugu- 
rated the Bombay Legislative Council at the Town Hall, attended by 
all the display of pomp and splendour of an Indian State function. 

In opening the Council His Royal Highness said :— 

Your Excellency and Members of the Bombay Legislative 
Counci),—-His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor has directed me 
to open on his behalf your new Legislative Council and to convey 
to you and the people of the Presidency his message of good-will 
on this momentous day in your history. Your long veriod of waiting 
and preparation is over and today you pass through the gateway 
into s new political life. Muay it be rich in blessings to the millions 
in whose destiny you and your successors will have so potent a 
voice. My pleasure in fulfilling the King-Emperor’s summons is 
grea'ly enhanced by the memories of my old association witb the 
Presid ney and the pen;le of Bombay. 

“Thirty-four years ago I came here as Commander-in-Chief of 
the then Bombay Army. In those days the Commander-in-Chief 
was a Member of the Provincial Government and it was thus my 
good fortune to l« clo ely connected with the administiation and to 
be sble to put into practice the deep in‘erest which I felt in all that 
soncerned the welfare of the Presidency. Before I left India in 
1890, links bad been forged which bound me to you for the rest of 
my life. It has affected me deevly to revisit the scene of my 
happiest years. The change and progress in your beautifal city are 
material symptoms of what has been happening in the realm of men’s 
minds throughout India. 

“The ideals which 30 years ago seemed chimerical are now 
being realised, hopes which were hardly uttered are now being ful- 
filled. The pride and self-respect of nationhood have been awakened, 
Its responsibilities are gathering on the shoulders of those who 
essay to lead the intelligence of the country. 

Tasks Ahead 


“Gentlemen of the Bombay Council,—of those responsibilities 
you have a full shure. In their insistence and complexity your local 
problems are second to none in India. In 35 ur capttal city you 
have the problem of overcrowding with all ita antecedant illg 
exaggerated to an unusual degree by the limitations of the geo: 
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graphical position. You have also with you tbose labour difficulties 
which to day confront the whole world and its Governments. Manual 
workers are no longer content to live lives of toil unrelieved by 
relaxation and a just share of wealth which their labour produces. 
Here, as in the Western world, they are combining to win improved 
conditions of life for themselves and their dependents. It will be 
for you to watch those developments with sympathy, to hold the 
scales of justice evenly, and with wise counse) and by prudent laws 
to encourage every movement towards agreement and for the pro- 
motion of mutual good feeling. Outside your manufacturing towns 
you have the vast majority of your people entirely dependent on the 
land, and for them your particular problem is their recurring distress 
in years of short rain-fall. Skilled project of artificial irrigation are 
in progress and in contemplation and to financing them and devising 
the necessary adjustment to tenures and landed interests, your 
energies may fruitfully be directed. I need not continue this tale of 
the Administrative tasks which lie before you, familiar as they must 
be to all of you and constantly in your thoughts. You can approach 
them with confidence in the inspired leadership of your alert and 
zealous Governor, Sir George Lloyd. It is the wider aspects of your 
new responsibilities which fill my heart after seeing what I have seen 
of the India of to-day and when 1 think of the India of to morrow, 
On somo of those aspects I havo spoken to the other assemblies which 
it has been my duty to inaugurate, for they touch the deep interests 
of our common humanity, the advancement of which will be at the 
same time the pride of India’s political leadere and the gauge of their 
success, 
Evils to Combat 


“You hava at your doors three great causes of unrest and 
uubappinese,—ignorance, the insanitary conditions of life, and cruel 
inequalities in the distribution of all that makes life worth living. 
No mere skill in legislation will remove these, but all legislation 
must keep them in view and work steadily towards their am liora- 
tion. The second in importance to those primary evils are custom 
and social restrictions which impair tbe brotherhood and embitter 
the outlook of large sections of the Indian people. The ground is 
delicate and I am not here to arouse controversy or to offend honour- 
ed susceptibilities, but your own Reformers have cherished plans for a 
gvider charity between classes and the abandonment of usages which, 
whatever may have been the justice of their origin, no longer serve 
to promote the well-being of the community as a whole. To such 
projects you will no doubt turn your minds with a single eye to the 
good of your fellow countrymen. Standing behind all these needs 
of the future ia the need for the power to deal with them and that 
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power is unity of which I have spoken elsowhere, and I need not 
now do more than repeat my heart-felt conviction that it is only by 
a determined sinking of sectarian differonces that India will advance 
into its proper place in the federation of the world. 


Parting Message 


“Your Excellency and Gentlemen, I am near the end of the 
duty which brought me to India. During my tour throughout the 
country I have been deeply impressed by the magnitude of the task 
which awaits the new Ministers and Councils and by the high ex- 
pectations which have been formed of their achievement. 

‘I have been equally struck on the one hand by the courage of 
the responsible leaders of [Indian public opinion and on the other by 
the stcady confidence of British officials in the success of what has 
been styled this great experiment. It isin the hands of these two 
agencies that the future lies. To both of them, my parting message 
and my most earnestly cherished plea is for co-operation and good- 
will, A Government such as is now installed cannot work in 
discord without the gravest detriment to the State and the people’s 
welfare. It must go forward in substantial union. Each side must 
sacrifice something, must be contented with less than its pre- 
conceived perfection and must leave its own ground to seek for 
common ground. I do not for one moment believe that Indian 
leaders mean to jettison the ideals which the British race has endea- 
voured to bring into Indian life. Ou the other hand 1 am just 
certain that British Officers will not be negligent of the reasoned 
will of the people. In that spirit | pray that either side will strive 
to ciilminate personal misconceptions and to reconcile divergent lines 
ot vision, for thus only will india move furward to conquer herself 
and to bring her victory into the service of humanity.” 

The Boycott Demonstrations 


Wherever the Duke went to carry out official functions a com- 
plete Aartul wis observed by the mass of the people. In Bombay on 
Feb 21st several ui: stings were held, as at Calcutta, all over the city 
where resolutions were passed urging the public to abste‘n from 
taking any part in the Duke’s visit, Bullion merchants’ and the 
Sindhi merchants’ associations resolved to keep their business sus- 
pended during the official ceremonies in connection with H R. Hs, 
visit, Printed haud-bills in the vernacular were circulated and 
placarded at prominent places with the following notice purporting 
to be Mabatma Gandhi’s order: ‘The Duke isa good man but he 
has come in obedicnce to British authority. If a reception is uccorded 
to him it would amount to giving reception to slavery. Boycott all 
functions and be away from where be passes,” 
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Everywhere the name of M. Gandhi was invoked and pitted 
against the Duke and bis reception, and the name worked like a 
magic. Mahatma Gandhi himself had on February lst, while at 
Calcutta, addressed a public letter to the Duke wherein he stated 
' his grounds for the boycott. No notice was however taken of this 
letter by the Royal emissary, much less a response to the sentiments 
therein expressed obsiously because Indian sentiments count so low, 


The letter is reproduced below :— 
M. Gandhi's Letter to the Duke 

“Your Royal Highness must have heard a great deal about non-co-operation, 
non-co-operationista and their methods and incidentally of me—ita humbla 
author I fear that the information given to Your Royal Highness must have 
been in ita nature one-sided. I owe 1t to you and to my friends and myeelt 
that I should place before you what I conceive to be the scope of non-co-operas 
tion as followed not only by me but my closest associates such ag Mesure, 
Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ah. 

“For me itis no joy and pleasure to be actively associated in the boycott 
of Your Royal Highness’ visit —I have tendered loyal and voluntary association 
to the Government for an unbroken period of nearly 30 years in the full belief 
that through that way lay the path of freedom for my country, It was therefore 
no light thing for me to suggest to my countrymen that we should take no part 
In welcoming Your Royal Highness. Not one among us has anything against 
you as an English gentleman We hold your person as sacred as that of a 
dearest friend I do not know any of my friends who would not guard it with 
his life, if he found it in danger We are not at war with individual English. 
men Weseek not to destory English life. Wedo desire to destroy a system 
that has emasculated our country in body, mind and soul. We are determined 
to battle with all our might against that inthe English nature which has made 
O’Dwyer and Dyerism possible in the Punjab, and hae resulted in a wanton 
affront upon Islam—a faith professed by seven crores of our countrymen The 
affront has been put in breack of the letter and the spirit of the solemn declara- 
tion of the Prime Minister We consider it to be inconsistent with our self- 
respect any longer to brook the spirit of superiority and dominance which haa 
systematically ignored and disregarded the sentiments of thirty crores of the 
innocent people of India on many a vital matter It 1s humiliating to us, is 
cannot b2 a matter of pride to you, that thirty crores of Indians should live, 
day in of day out, in fear of their lives from one hundred thousand Englishmen 
and therefore be under subjection to them. 

“Your Royal Highness has come not to end the system I have deserib-d but 
to sustain 1¢ by upholding its prestige Your first pronouncement was a lauda- 
tion of Lord Willingdon _ I have the privilege of knowing him, I believe him 
to be an honest and amiable gentleman who will not willingly burt even a fly, 
But he has certainly failed as aruler, He allowed himself to be guided by 
those whose interest 1t was to support their power. He is not reading the mind 
of the Dravidian province. Here, 1n Rengal, you arc issuing & certificate of 
Perit to a Governor who is, again, from all I have heard, an esteemable gentle- 
man. But he knows nothing of the heart of Bengal and its yearnings Bengal 
18 not Calcutta nor Fort William, aud the palaces of Calcutta represent an 
insolent exploitation of the unmurmuring and highly-cultured peasantry of this 
fait province. Non-co-operationists have come to the conclusion that they 
must not ba deceived by the Reforma that tinker with the problem of India’s 
distress and bumil'ation, Nor must they be impatient and angry. We must 
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not 18 our impatient anger resort to stupid violence. We freely admit that 
Wwe must take our due share of the blame for the existing state, [tis not 60 
much the British guus that are responsible for our subjection as our voluntary 
cu-uperation, Our non-participation in a@ hearty welcome to yeur Royal High- 
hess 18 thus In no sense a demonstration against your bigh personage, but it 1s 
against the system you have come to uphold. I know that individual Englieh- 
men cannot, even if they will, alter the English nature all of a sudden, It we 
would be equals of Englisimen we must cast off fear. We must learn to be 
Belt-reliant and independent of the schools courts, protection, patronage of a 
Guverumenut we seek to end, if 1t will not mend Hence this non-violent nun- 
cu-opelation if know that we have not all yet become non-violent in speech 
aud deed. But the results so far achieved have, | assure Your loyal Highness, 
been amazing. The people have understood the secret and the value of nun- 
violence as tuey have never done before. He who rons may see that this i & 
religious, purifying movement We are laving off drink, we are tiying to rul 
ludia vt the curse of uutouchability. We are trying to throw off foreign tins | 
Splendour and by reveiting to the spiuning-wheel reviving the ancient and the 
poetic simplicity of life We hope thereby to stemlize the existing barmiul 
Inetitution, I ack Your Royal Highness as an Englishman to study this move- 
ment aud its possibilities fur the Empire aud the world We are at war with 
hotuing that 1s good in the world. In protecting Islam in the manner we are 
doing, We 4re plotecting all religions, iu protecting the honour of ludia, we ale 
protccliug the honour of humanity, For, our meaus are burtiul to none We 
desire to | ve on terms of friendship with Englishmen but that friendship must 
be triends stp of equals both in theory aud practice. And we must continue to 
huD-.o-operate 1, €. tu purify ourselves, till the goal 18 achieved. 

“Tash Your Royal Highness and through you every Englishman to appre- 
clate the view-point of the non-co-operation|ste,”’ 

I beg to remain 
Your Royal Highness’ faithful servant 


M Gandb), 


In Delhi, too, a complete hwtul prevailed in the Indian quarter 
of the town, ‘lhe authorities had previously taken precaution to 
avoid this quarter trom the route of the Royal procession. ‘the Duke 
arrived at the Kingsway station, 5 miles away fiom the city. ‘The 
Municipal Address of welcome presented by the District Magistrate 
lun the name of the people of Delhi was not subscribed to by the 
Indian commissioners. Out of eleven elected members of the Mun- 
cipal Board, mine absented and even some of the government 
nominees were absent. Some ot the elucted aud nominated munici- 
pal commissioners warmly opposed the presentation of the address 
on behalf of the people. A manifesto was issued by the Congress 
office exposing the deception that was being practised. Ou the 
day of the iuauguration of the Councils a mass meeting of the people 
of Delbi was beld at Ghaziabad, a suburb town, attended by some 
12,000 people who had gone from Delbi specially for the purpose. 
Tbe suchorities bad previously warned the holding of public 
meetings in the forbidden city. As one speaker said, the very fact 
that the meeting had to be beld at Ghaziabad and not in Delhi was 
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not based on terrorism and brute force. Dr. Ansari presided. Three 
resolutions were passed, The newly opened legislature was condemn: 
ed as unrepresentative and a tentacle of the bureaucracy to complete 
its work of enslaving the Indian people. The address presented to 
the Duke inthe name of the people was repudiated. Students, 
lawyers, and honorary officers of the Government were urged at once 
to give np their connection with the machineries of the bureaucracy, 
and devote themselves to the work of organising indigenous inetitu- 
tions in their stead. Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ausari, Mr. Asaf Ali, 
Lala Shanker lal, Sardar Gurbaksh Singh and other prominent 
citizens of Delhi addressed the meeting A “Swaraj ashram” waa 
started and funds were collected for the Tilak Swaraj fuud of the 
Indian National Congress, 


The Close of the Duke's Visit. 


From Bombay His Royal Highness went to Poona where he 
reviewed the troops and presented colours to the 110th Maharatta 
Light Infantry and the 120th Rajputana infantry. Feb. 21st was 
the last day of his stay in India. On that day was witnessed once 
more all the pomp and circumstances of a Royal departure from 
Apollo Bunder, Bombay. Officials in brilliant uniforms, decked 
with Orders and Decorations that scintillated in the blaze of a 
typical Indian sun; Princes in gorgeous costumes ; emissaries of 
foreign nations in the pictureeque ‘full dress” of their countries ; 
boy-scouts and girl-guides in sombre khaki, and many leading non- 
Officials in still more sombre “‘morning dress” ; and ladies of all 
nationalities were collected there to bid God-speed to His Royal 
Highness. At 9.30 am.the booming of the Royal salute of 31 
guns announced the departure of H. R. H. from Government House, 
and after inspecting the Guard-of Honour furnished by the British 
Infantry the Duke drove in a car to Queen’s Road where he chang- 
ed it in favour of the State Coach when he proceeded to the Apollo 
Bunder in State escorted by squadrons of the Indian Cavalry, 
Artillery and the Governor's Body-guard, At the shamiana erected 
at the Bunder, after the Governor had read the farewell address, 
His Royal Highness delivered bis last message to India in the follow- 
ing words : 

H. R. H’s Parting Message. 
: ‘Your Excellency and Gentlemen :—In a few hours the shores of this dear 
land of India will paces from my sight. To the very best of my endeavour [ have 
diescharged the task which His Majesty the King-Emperor entrusted tome, But 
I am an old man now and what | have failed to achieve a more youthful vigoar 
of mind and body might have accomplished. India, with the kindliness and 


and loyalty she has always displayed towards the Royal House, will generously 
overlook my short-comings and console her disappointment with the thought that 
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I came to her as a true and tried friend, bound to her by mauy ties and undef 
the spell of uld and happy memories, 1 came to hei in a spirit of aff ction and 
sympathy and in that spirit to-day I leave her, comforted and sustained in the 
hour of parting by the firm grip of the hand which Bombay has given to 
me aud by the moving aud all too gracious worde in which Your Excellency now 
bids me God speed, 


“ What ia there that [ can say tu India in this hour of farewell? Only 
this that I have not moved among her peoples and her cities with my eare and 
eyes closed. [ have seen, [ have read, and [| have listened, and [ bave tried 
to aft the grain from the chaff, If India will accept me as an impartial and un- 
biased judge free to speak as [ choose, let me tell her this, Iam glad that I came 
to India to do the work whico [ havedone. As I fervently pray, so I firmly 
believe, that the new constitution now inaugurated place India securely on the 
upward road and that through them, 1f moderation rule your countels, 1f you 
practise Wisely what to discard and what to establish, the high ideals which 
India bolds dear will assuredly be realised Press forward on the broad highway 
which now hes open betore you and the fulure ta in your hand, and as you march 
onward remember that the tuture has ite roots in the past 

“Do not forget the story ot your nationhood’s unfolding aud the glamour of 
the long comradeship between this vast Eastern ‘ontinent and the httle Island 
In th- far Northern Seas. You know bow a frail plant will establish itself at the 
foot of a forest tree, bow it w Il strugyle upwards sheltered by the giant’s shade 
clinging as it grows, till at last it swells 1ts might ty sinews upon the centrai trunk, 
repaylug strength, lending its powerful aii against the shock of storm and 
tempest, There they stand opetper, separate yet bound, and the bour which 
decrees the fall of the one muyt inevitably bring the other 1n ruin to the dust, 
Thus do I conceive the relationship in which Great Britain and Judia now stand. 
Long may they so continue in mutual sympathy, their sap and loyalty to a joint 
Throne, the spring from which th. y diaw their united strength, 


Message to England 


“What message can | take bach to England! I shall say this that a greater 
eflort must be made in England to understand and appreciate the Indian point 
of wew. The voice of India has not caired the wenght and does not carry the 
weight which India has a right to claim. To my mind one outstanding merit of 
India’s Dew constitution is that the Government of Inaia must henceforth weigh 
more heav ly in the scale as more truly representing the Indian point of view 
than it baa done in the past But in the main my message to England will be 
of high confidence, I snall say : the heart of India 18 sound and true, her loyalty 
ig untarnished, her progress 18 great and her hopes are hngh. Keep in close and 
sympathetic touch with her, send her your best— your second beat will not be 
good enough—and you need have no doubt or misgiving as to the course of your 
future partnership. 

‘* And now the curtain must fall on my work here But while lfe lasts 
no curtain shall divide India from my fond and grateful thoughts of her, or 
blot out the happy memories I eo dearly cherish. My heart 18 too full to say 
more, I now bid India farewell and [ pray that her people may be blesscd with 
peace and plenty and her lraders with wisdom and understanding ” 


Inauguration of the 


Provincial Legislative Councils 


Of the other Reformed Councils inaugurated early in the year, 
that of Bihar & Orissa was of special significance as it was opened 
by Lord Sinha, the first Indian Governor in India. This bold 
experiment of puttingan Indian at the head of a British bureaucratic 
government, where the prejudices of a century of a ruling race 
holding in contempt Indians of all classes have cystallised into a rigid 
exclusive system, has since proved a failure, and Lord Sinha had, 
within a year of his term of office, to resign a post which was made 
untenable for him. The circumstances leading to his resignation 
remain to this day a mystery, but it is well-known in Indian society 
that officials of the Govt. house at Patna used deliberately to circum- 
vent his wishes and in this they were said to have been instigated 
by the European members of his council. The inauguration cere- 
mony was performed in the new Council Chamber at Patna on the 
7th February, when all the new members, except four, and a large 
number of high officials and the local aristocracy attended. The 
prospect of seeing a Council inaug”rated by an Indian bad a charm 
init which drew large numbers of the educated Indians, men and 
women, to the visitors’ gallery, 

In opening the Council His Excellency Lord Sinhs made an 
exceedingly interesting speech which is quoted iu full below :— 


Lord Sinha's Speech 


‘Mr, President and Members of the Legislative Council of 
Bihar and Orissa :—I consider it a great privilege that in the 
perforr ance of the high office which His Majesty the King Emperor 
has graciously bestowed on me, it is my duty to-day to oper 
this Council and to join with you all in a heart-felt prayer for 
guidance in your labours for the benefit of all classes, creeds and 
communities in this province. Iam filled with gratitude that we 
witness to-day the beginning of Representative Government,—a 
system of government which the experience or more fortunate 
juntries has proved to be the highest ideal of policy and the one 
beat calculated to promote the greatest happiness of cae greatest 
number, and I trust that I may ve pardoned if [ recall with pride the 
iact that it is my unique good fortune to have borne a share, however 
amali, in tae deliberations which ied to the famous Declaration 
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of the 17th of August 1917, in the investigations which followed 
that memorable pronouncement, and the proceedings in Parliament 
which resulted in the Statute of 1919 and Rules and Regulations 
under that Act. 

“I do not claim that they constitute a revolutionary change in 
the constitution but 1 assert that they are the logical and the inevi- 
table outcome of the beneficent labours of many generations of 
English and Indian statesmen and administrators. I cannot help 
thinking that the shades of Monro, Macaulay, Elphinstone, Bright 
and Ripon join today with those of Ram Mohon Roy, Naoroji, 
Ranade, Pherozeshah Mebta, Gokbale and otbers of revered memory, 
in sending their benedictions on this Assembly. I have said that 
the change in the constitution is not revolutionary. It would 
indeed be of little lasting benefit if it was Continuity is the first 
necessity for the life of a State, and a cbange is essential to the 
health of all forms of life in society. The problem in every field, 
whether politics, literature or religion, is the same—that of finding 
continuity in progress. I claim for the new system that it is both 
progressive and continuous involving the non-violent breaking away 
from the past and ensuring that stability which is the most import- 
aut of all elements of political strength. 

The New Electorate 


“It is not to be expected that opinion should be unanimous with 
regard to either of these characteristics of the constitution. I will 
not attempt to meet the criticism which bas been so freely bestowed 
upon it from both sides, one denying that it is continuous and the 
other alleging that it is not progressive ; but there is no gainsaying 
the fact that these Councils have become more and more repre- 
sentative and that their authority and influence have been raised 
with the increase in their representative character. About sixty 
years ogo a small non-official element was introduced into the pro- 
vincial Councils by nomination in order to ascertain non-official 
opinion on projects of legislation only. The number of such nominat- 
ed members was gradually increased, but it was not till 1909 that 
the principle of election was avowedly introduced, though the elected 
members were still left in a minority and the elections were, for the 
most part, indirect through the District Boards and municipalities. 
The new system introduces the method of direct election by the 
people grouped under different territorial constituencies. Whereas 
under the old system the number of voters was only 2, 404 consist- 
ing as follows:—Municipal Commissioners 620, District Board 
members 262, Landholders 321, Mubammadans 1,201, total 2,404, 
we have under the new system non-Mubammadan rural voters 
2,53,044, non-Muhammadan urban voters 38,992, Mubammadan rural 
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voters 24,919, Muhammadan urban voters 8,338; total 325,293, 
without taking into account the Europeans, Landholders and Special 
Constituencies, whose voters are 1,463, 370 and 1,548 respectively. 

‘If a Representative Government, t.¢. that form of it which is 
called Responsible Government, is the end desired, the primary 
neressity is to create a sufficiently large and intelligent electorate. 
Who will deny that an increase from 2,404 to 3,28,674 is a subs- 
tantial increase? Ougbt it to have been further increased! | 
think I can safely say that a substantial majority of opinion is 
against any such ideain the existing circumstances, and I venture 
to remind you of the weighty words of John Stuart Mill in this 
connection. Representative institutions, he pointed out, are of 
little value when the generality of the electors are not sufficiently 
interested in theirown government to use their vote, or if they 
vote at all, do not bestow their suffrages on public ground, but sell 
them for money or vote at the back of some one who has control over 
them or whom for private reasons they desire to perpetuate, A 
popular government, as thus practised, instead of being security 
against mis-government, is but an additional wheel in its machinery. 
I assert with confidence that we have got the best electorates possi- 
ble under present conditions. Have we got the best Council possi- 
ble? Those who have set themselves up as irreconcilable opponent 
of the system inaugurated to-day proclaim loudly that this Council 
is not representative. Of course, here and there there are men whose 
presence in this Council would be welcome and a source of strength 
who are to-day outside, but that is the case wherever representative 
institutions exist. But if we want to satisfy ourselves impartially 
and honestly that a large proportion of the Province are in this 
Council, we have only to look round this Chamber, and | congra- 
tulate the Province that in spite of many adverse circumstances over 
forty per-cent of the voters went to the poll in the contested elec- 
tions, and that they succeeded in returning such a number of able 
and zealous members. 

Power Over Budget. 

“The next point that I desire to touch upon is the power this 
Council bas for the first time in relation to the Budget. With very 
few exseptions, the necessity for this is universally admitted. All 
proposals of the local Government for the appropriation of public 
revenues and other moneys every year must be submitted to the 
vote of the Council in the form of demands for grants, and the 
Council may assent or refuse its assent to the demand or reduce 
the amount. Only those who have any experience of the working 
of responsible government can realise the transference of power from 
the Executive to the Council which this provision involyes. Those 
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ho contend that the power reserved to the Governor to disregard 
ch a vote under strictly limited conditions detracts to any appre- 
ble extent from the reality of the power conceded to the Council 
3m to me determined either to ignore the realities of the situation 
> deliberately to mislead public opinion. 

“The only other point that I would draw your attention to is 
aat bas been called the key-note of these Reforms—the complete 
‘ntrol conceded to the Council over the administration of some of 
‘© most important departments of Goverrment, compendiously 
Ned transferred subjects. These have been felicitously described 

the nation-building activities of the Government. These are, 
oadly speaking, education, public health and medical relief, indus- 
las including agriculture, local self-government, and excise. For 
@ administration of these departments I bave chosen as my 
lleagues two of your fellow-members with varied knowledge and 
de experience, who, I have every reason to believe, possess your 
nfidence and are likely to pursue a policy in accordance with your 
wonable desires. But I do most earnestly commend you not to 
pect great results in the immediate present from these Ministers. 
ey bave very big difficulties to face and they may find them 
uperable if the Council insists on thrusting them into policies 
ore they have had time to make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
h the details of administration and the directions along which 
s possible to advance, We want reform based on knowledge and 
erience rather than on impatient idealism. The one will be 
idily progressive ; the other will lead to confusion and ultimate 
ster. 
The Wheat and the Chaff. 


‘Gentlemen, we are passing through a period of general strain 
excitement, The cataclysm of the war cannot subside by magic 
universal harmony. Past injustices and errors, equally with 
rous phrases full of promise for the future, have caused a wide- 
ad Jonging for a new heaven and new earth, and the people are 
ng it difficult to separate the wheat from the chaff, the attain- 
from the impracticable. There is great confusion of thought 
sonsequent waste of energy and effort. The air is thick with 
s for the development of education on national lines. Surely, 
Joes not mean an abandonment of modern education, which is 
10re English than it is French, German or Japanese! The 
ry is invited to take to the spining whee} as the surest method 
‘veloping nationai iaodustries, and social reform by way of 
3rance ie sought to oe promoted by methods some of which at 
3te must come into collision with law and order. if the direct 
; Oi al, these movements were the ams.ioration oi tae peopie 
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not a destruction of government, I am confident they would 
‘eal to members of this Council whose special functions sre to 
‘ance education, promote industries and develop social well-being, 
t I cannot believe that you will seek to carry out that policy by 
lishing all modern culture from our schools and colleges, by 
slysing the growing industries of the country, or by trying to 
ate habits of temperance by means other than a well-considered 
ise policy regulating the control, manufacture, possession and 
1 of alcoholic liquor and intoxicating drugs. It is for you to 
ose. The policy regulating all these matters must be framed in 
eral consonance with your wishes to the extent that they coincide 
h the wishes of the people. I can only say, using the words 
ly used by that veteran Bombay educationist, Professor Pranjpye : 
ymember that itis not always easy to remedy defacts without 
‘oducing other and greater defects in their place,” 

‘May I conclude by reminding you of the noble words of Hia 
ral Highness the Duke of Connaught: ‘Sink your differences and 
rnify the points on which you are in concord. Thus united, use 
r new political machinery to raise the depressed and to lower the 
Is between creeds and castes and hostile interests. And may 
lighty God guide you in vour labour.’ I now declare the 
ineil open”, 
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who contend that the power reserved to the Governor to disregard 
such a vote under etrictly limited conditions detracts to any appre- 
ciable extent from the reality of the power conceded to the Council 
seem to me determined either to ignore the realities of the situation 
or deliberately to mislead public opinion. 

‘The only other point that I would draw your attention to is 
what has been called the key-note of these Reforms—tbe complete 
control conceded to the Council over the administration of some of 
the most important departments of Government, compendiously 
oalled transferred subjects. These have been felicitously described 
ag the nation-building activities of the Government. These are, 
broadly speaking, education, public health and medical relief, indus- 
tries iocluding agriculture, local self-government, and excise. For 
the administration of these departments I have chosen as my 
colleagues two of your fellow-members with varied knowledge and 
wide experience, who, | bave every reason to believe, possess your 
confidence and are likely to pursue a policy in accordance with your 
reasonable desires. But 1 do most earnestly commend you not to 
expect great results in the immediate present from these Ministers. 
They have very big difficulties to face and they may find them 
insuperable if the Council insists on thrusting them into policies 
before they have had time to make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the details of administration and the directions along whizh 
it is posaible to advance, We want reform based on knowledge and 
experience rather than on impatient idealism. The one will be 
steadily progressive ; the other will lead to confusion and ultimate 
disaster. 

The Wheat and the Chaff. 

‘Gentlemen, we are passing through a period of general strain 
and excitement. The cataclysm of the war cannot subside by magic 
into universal harmony. Past injustices and errors, equally with 
sonorous phrases full of promise for the future, have caused a wide- 
spread longing for a new heaven and new earth, and the people are 
finding it difficult to separate the wheat from the chaff, the attain- 
able from the impracticable. There is great confusion of thought 
and consequent waste of energy and effort. The air is thick with 
plans for the development of education on national lines. Surely, 
this does not mean an abandonment of modern education, which ia 
n? more English than it is French, German or Japanese! The, 
country is invited to take to the spining wheel as the surest method 
of developing nationai industries, and sociai reform by way of 
temperance is sought to ve promoted by methods some of which at 
any rate must come into collision with law and order, if the direct 
object of ali these movements were tae amelioration oi the peovie 
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and not a destruction of government, I am confident they would 
appeal to members of this Council whose special functions ara to 
advance education, promote industries and develop social well-being, 
But I cannot believe that you will seek to carry out that policy by 
banishing all modern culture from our schools and colleges, by 
paralysing the growing industries of the country, or by trying to 
create habits of temperance by means other than a well-considered 
excise policy regulating the control, manufacture, possession and 
sale of alcoholic liquor and intoxicating drugs. It is for you to 
choose. The policy regulating all these matters must be framed in 
general consonance with your wishes to the extent that they coincide 
with the wishes of the people. I can only say, using the words 
lately used by that veteran Bombay educationist, Professor Pranjpye : 
‘Remember that itis not always easy to remedy defects without 
introducing other and greater defects in their place,” 

‘May I conclude by reminding you of the noble words of His. 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught: ‘Sink your differences and 
magnify the points on which you are in concord. Thus united, use 
your new political machinery to raise the depressed and to lower the 
walle between creeds and castes and hostile interests. And may 
Almighty God guide you in vour labour. I now declare the 
Council open”, 


The Non-Co-operation Movement 


After the Nagpur session of the Indian National Congress 
the non-co-operation movement was pressed forward first amongst 
atudents and lawyears with great earnestness and zeal No sooner did 
the Congress pass the N-C O resolution than the Deccan Nationalists 
began putting into practice the constructive part of the programme. 
Bombay, some time before, had established a National Education 
society with a National College at Gujrat and besides half a dozen 
National Schools. Seths Haji Yoosuf Sobhani and Haji Md. 
Maneyar, Justices of the Peace, renounced al] government connec- 
tion, The Maharastra Nationalists under the lead of Poona— 
the centre of the great Tilakite school of Indian politics—were 
the first in the field with an all round constructive scheme. 
Leaders of the Bar under the eminent lead of Mr Bhopatkar 
auspended their practice and took up national educational work. 
Mr N. C_ Kelkar followeu bya chosen band of young men 
took up social reform work, removing untouchability and the drink- 
evil. At Nagpur, Mesers N R. Kelkar, Neogi, V R Keolkar, B G. 
Pundit, G. R Deo, Pleaders and Messrs M. V. Abhyankar, and G. 
Deshmukh, Advocates, sacrificed their rractice at the Bar for 
Congress work This part of the NCO programme wes no- 
where so much in the forefront as in the Maharastra country, 
At Amritsar Dr. S. Kitchlew, the famous Khilafatists and 
a victim of the late O’Dwyerian reign of terror in the Punjab, 
collected a sum of five lacs and was dashing forward with the 
work of national organisation on the lines of the Congress and 
Khilafat mandate In the Punjab the great leader Lala Lajpat Rai 
was moving up and down the province collecting funds and starting 
National Schools. In the U P Pundit Motilal Nehru with a chosen 
band of Congress-workers was directing the turbulent Kishan move- 
ment in that province into a peaceful and non-violent channel, At 
Patna Babu Rajendra Prasad was leading the way to establishing 
national schools, In the course of four months following the Aligarh 
Student’s upheaval in October 1922 were started the National 
Moslem University of Aligarh, the Gujrat Vidyapith, the Behar 
Vidyavith, the Benares Vidyapith, the Bengal National University, 
the Tilak Maharastra Vidyapith and a large number of national 
schools of all grades with thousands of students on their rolls, It 
wae, however, at Calcutta, amongst the students under the lead 
{Mr C. R, Dag that the greatest storm raged. 
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In pursuance of the resolution of the Nagpur Studente’ Con- 
ference, December 1920 (see I A R 1921), an attempt was made 
by the students early in 1921 to take the initiative into their own 
hands and nationalise their education The first spark of the 
ptudent revolt was struck at the Bangabasi College, the moat indepen- 
dent and nationalistic of the Caleutta Colleges On 12th January 
forenoon practically the whole of the lst and 3rd year students came 
out of their classes They had previously given notice to the 
College authorities to ‘nationalise’ the inetitution—by which term 
was meant, If any thing, the withdrawal of Governmeut support and 
discontinusnce of Government connection Getting no response 
from the authorities, they walked out of the College, formed a 
procession, and mircbed throngh the streets, singing national songs 
and asking thetr fellow students to como out Immediately the 
Ripon College was emptied and nearly hilf of the City College. 
About 5,000 students assembled at Mirzapur Square where a great ” 
demonstritian was held and they were addressed by Messrs Shyam 
Sundar Chahravarti, Wahid Hossain, C R Das and other Congress 
leaders Mr BOC Pal, then a leading non-co operator and tke 
prime inspirer of the movement, but who has since gune over to the 
Anglo-Indians, exhorted them to remember that it was a call to 
the youth of India to rise up in their thousands and tens of 
thousands and win 'Swaray”, not by the might of the sword but by 
the strength of their will The fighting they were engaged tn, he 
said, was absolutely a moral fight It was a tug-of-war between the 
will to freedom and the will to keep in subjection, and their will 
to freedom would be proved by the strength of their determination 
to give up everything else at that moment. The speaker was proud 
of and thankful to Bengal tbat, after all, their silent prayers had 
reached the Almighty '! ‘Swaraj” was within,the hailing distaner, 
he assured—their way was clear absolutely for their organising and 
building up the'r national institutions by their own effort and 
wisdom to ressh then goal. He placed before them the picture ot 
how ‘wires would flish the nows from Calcutta to Delhi, and thence 
to Madras, and 110m there the echo would go forth to the whole 
world that the youths of India were determined to leave by every 
other duty at that moment for fighting with non violent weapon that 
ht for national freedom’. ‘The future was with the Bolsheviks’. 
cried, ‘not in a bad sense of the word but in the best sense of it.’ 
speaker loved that word as the idea on which Bolshevism stood 
waa divine idea. Such were the appeals made froma hundred 
rms to the students not to go back to their scheols and 
6s until their institutions and universities became their own ' 

n the following days mammoth meetings were held, large pio 
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ceasions of youthful enthusiasts marched throngh the stroeta, singing 
national songs, picketing schools, colleges and the university, and 
the agitation was kept at white heat. Oune by one all the Colleges 
were emptied. On the 15th January a conference of the Principals 
of Calcutta Colleges was held at the invitation of the Vice Chancellor, 
where it was decided that it would be dangerous to take strong steps 
against the strikers. An unfortuate incidant happened at the Ripon 
College whero tbrough the nervousness of the Principal a circular was 
issued to the professors requiring their punctual attendance and 
threatening severe action on failure. This was very much resented 
and seven professors at once resigned. It seemed as if the 
whole staff would resigu and join the students, and a few 
more of such indiscrotions would have found quite a _ large 
number of the junior members of the professoriate in company 
with the students. The catastrophe, bowever, was averted by 
the ciroular being withdrawn atter some of the professors had 
resigned. Ou the 17th Mr. C. R. Das addressed seven large 
mestings of students and asked them to hold on till new 
National Colleges were opened within the next fortnight. Mr. 
C. F. Audrews from “Shanti Niketan” wired signifying his intention 
to join the new National University, The news that Mr. ©. R Das 
had given up bis practice at the Bar and sacrificed his princely 
income and had given all his property tothe national movement 
took the hearts of the young men by storm. There was something 
electric in the atmosphere to goad youtb to rush into new channels 
which promised new hope and fresh life. Professor H. K. Sarkar, 
a brilliant university man, Dr. P. C. Ghosh, Ph D, assistant Assay 
Master, Calcutta Mint, anda few other university alumni, gave up 
their service and dedicated themselves to the Charka movement. 
But, on the whole, the professors did not take any practical 
part in the movement. Had even a hundred out of the thousand 
and odd professors of Calcutta come out to lead the movement, it 
would have been a crowning piece of success, and the Calcutta 
Uuiversity would then have undergone as thorough a process of 
nationalisation as the moat ardent nationalist could wish. Nor 
were the efforts of the students themselves in this direction less 
sparing. They approached their teachera with agony at hear:- 
and bumility in bearing, but all to no purpose. Nothing mor{g 
was necessary to demonstrate the deadening effect of thre 
University education. Loft alone they chose their leaders fr¢ym 
amongst themselves, and the whole mass of 10,000 studants 
hung upon the single-handed activity of Mr.C. R Dis. The fe ,ver 
very rapidly spread amongst students in the mofuseil. The exXatleia ple 
get hy Calcutta was followed everywhere, At Mymensingh, Farid pur, 
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Chandpur, Pabnua, Dacca and other towns, the colleges were closed. 
One novel method of picketing pursued by the students was ot 
lying flat on the ground, side by side, on the pavement, blocking 
the entrance to the colleges. There was great uproar for a few 
days owtng to the rumoured action of some of the professors of 
European Colleges having foreed entrance by trampling upon thia 
human buarricr. This method was very effectively practised before the 
University Hall where B. J.. candidates were sitting at their exami- 
nation, Asa result only 150 out of 500 candidates conld appear. 
Ou the 19th January Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, the Vice Chancellor, 
addressed the strikers assembled in front of the University and said 
that he was prepared tocut off all connection with the Govern: 
ment and nationalise the University if the leaders of the NC-O 
movement gave him a crore of rupees for its running. This challenge, 
itis said, was taken up by Mr. C. R. Das who offered to raise 
this sum if Sir Ashutosh gave a written undertaking that on receipt 
of the money he would retire from the High Court Berch and lead 
the National Education movement. Nothing, however, came of it. 


Gradually new accessions of strength were coming to the 
students. On January 19th Mr. C. F. Andrews, who bad promised 
to join the new National University as soon as it started, addressed 
a large gathering of students on ‘“Swaraj or Irdependence”. In 
the course of this very weighty pronouncement, which more than 
anything else served to keep burning the intense ardour of the 
youngmen to get rid of their educational nightmare, the learned 
lecturer said :— 


‘Independence, complete and perfect independence for India, is a_ religious 
principle with me, because I am a Christian. [ want to say quite clearly that after 
ten long years of paintul expertence, travelling over the world and seeing the 
British Empire in all ite different parts,in Fiji), in Austral'a, in New Zealand, 
in East Atrica, in the Malaya Peninsula, and in Ceylon and in India iteelf, | 
have come at last to the conclusion that Indians cannot stay any longer 
in the British Empire as it stands to-day, That Empire does not allow Indians 
as settlers ovit nearly four fifths of its landsurfacc. that isto say, in Canada, 
Australia, New Z:aland and in South Africa; in nearly every other part it only 
tolerates [ndians as subordinates, as hewers of wood and drawers of water, 


“after over a hundred years there is hardly a single country in the 
Empire (outside Wugland ita lf) where Indians have full and equal citizen 
Tight together with the free mgbt of entry. I bave seen with my own 
eyes, on evety land, in almost every patt of the world, the religion of White 
Race suptemary taught and practised. This arrogant creed makes it absolutely 
‘mpossible tor Indians to remain in such an imperial system with any eelf- 
'espect, I believe that this religion of White Race supremacy is . . greatest of 
all curses to the buman race to-day. I hate and detest this White supremacy 
religion. [tis fundamentally opposed to my own Christian religion, the religicn 
in which Christ Himself declared of the brotherhood of all men in the common 
Fatherhood of God, 

“T wieh to say with deep conviction that independence can never be won 
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if the fifty to seventy willsons of tne untouchables, the depressed classes of India, 
femain etill in sabjection which amounts almost to serfdom, No one can be 
truly free himself, no one 18 worthy of freedom who enslaves others, To take 
my own case, [ am an Englishman, but Kugland cannut be England to me, the 
England of Hampden and Cromwell and Milton, Burke and Shelley, Byron and 
Olarkson, Wilberforce and Gladstone, England cannot be England to me, the 
Fogland I love, 1f sbe keeps others in subjection in her colonies and in ber 
Empire aud if she holds down Ireland and India by m'litary turee and repres- 
sion, and [India cannot be India to you, the India of your drcams (and of my 
dreame also, if [ may speak as une of her children) if she keeps others 12 
subjection. That 1s why the Mahatmaji himself has said that India cannot win 
Swaraj in one ycar or in hundred years it she does not give Swaraj to her own 
depressed classes, ber own untoucbabls,’’ 


Ten thousand students roaming in the streets of Calcutta !— 
On January 23rd Mr. Gandhi at last came to Calcutta. This 
helped to fan the agitation still more. A great spirit of national 
awakening found a new influx into the youthful hearts. Ata huge 
meeting attended by tens of thousands of students Mr. Gandhi 
congratulated them for the steps they had taken and deplored that 
professors and educationists had not joined them. He pressed 
for the adoption of the spinning-wheel and said that students should 
undergo training Charka during the present year of probation. Their 
ordinary education would commence after Swaraj was established. 
He also urged medical studerts to leave College and undertake 
humanitarian work of clothing the naked and of ridding India of ber 
sbame, degradation and helplessness. He urged Bengalee students to 
Jearn Elindustani and said that they bad over rated the importance 
of the English language and suggested that hnglish language found 
very little place in the economy of Swaraj. He announced that Babu 
Gopal Chandra Singh, who had recently given ove lakh of rupees to 
the National Council of Education, had again promised and had given 
the firat instalment of an yearly donation of Rs. 10,000. 


Mr. Gandhi’s advent, however, gave a vew turn to the move- 
ment. So long it was a question of nationalisation of Education—a 
filibustering campaign to break the officialised university of Calcutta. 
Mr. Gandhi made it clear that he wanted it to be ao part of the 
Swara] movement—students are to leave colleges and their study 
in order to devote themselves to the work of tbe nation. In the 
fight with the bureaucracy for Swaraj, the students are to be the 
van-guard, marching forth into the inte1wr of the country preaching 
Non-co-operation, carrying the message of econou.ic independence 
through the charka, organising village schools mainly for reviving’ 
the art of the spinning wheel, and otherwire completing the Congress 
programme of Non-co-operation in view of further preparation to 
establish Swaraj within a year. The nation was at war—albiet 
pou-violent—with the Government. And just as during the laat 
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European War the Schools and Colleges of England, France, and 
Belgium were closed down and the students were drawn away into 
war-work, so too in that crisis of the Indian Nation, Indian Stu- 
dents were to think not of Education but of Swaraj : Swaraj first and 
education after—that was the Mahatma’s creed. But it was too 
bard for those to whom it was addressed ; they had not bargained for 
so much sacrifice. This was the first riitin the lute—tha first en- 
visagoment: of the Mahatma’s ‘practical idealism’ standing athwart 
the path along which in the rush of emotion they had sped. 
Students’ Strike in Lahore. 


The great enthusiasm of the students of Caleutta and the ap- 
parent success with which the University was all but paralysed 
gradually began to rouse the student world all over India, but the 
strike fever was nowhere much in evidence except at Lahore where 
it was little less intense than in Calcutta. 

A series of articles contributed by Lala Lajpat Rai in his paper 
‘Banda Mataram,” oxhorting students to boyentt Univorsity exa- 
mination and leave colleges, proved irresistible. On January 15th, 
in the course of au open latter to Lala [[ansraj, ex-Principal of the 
ID. A. V. College, Lahore, Lala Lajpat Rai drew the attention of the 
Managing Committee of the College to the present condition of the 
PD. A. V. College. The Lala asserted that the wishes of the founders 
of the college were to ran it independeut of Government and Univer. 
sity coufrol, and makeit the nucleus of a Dayanand University. 
But since 1907, he alleged, the policy of the college had been changed 
and it had sacrificed its principlea in order to please the Government 
aud the Uiversity. Lala Lijpat Rat then referred to the new spirit 
ln the country which, he said, was preached to Arya Samajists, the 
founders of the College, long ago by Swami Dayanand and asked 
Loala Tlansraj either to declare openly that the D. A. V. College 
authorities had changed the policy of the founders or that they 
would free the college frum the control of the Government aid the 
University aud uationaliee it. Lala Lajpat Rai further assured Lala 
Hansraj that the latter need not entertain any fear as regarde 
financing the national University as he guaranteed to pay Rs. 50,000 
to make up the deficiency in the income for two years within one 
week the college had freed itself from University control. Iu the end, 
he requested Lala Hansraj to place the matter before the Managing 
Committee of the College and inform him their decision within two 
woeka, so that he may decide his future position in connection with 
the D. A. V. College. To this, however, no reply was vouchsafed, 
and meanwhile the students were becoming very restive. 

On January 24th, news spread that the students of the D. A. V. 
Oollegs bad refused to attend classes and that only a small percentage 
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attended Two days before some four hundred students of the College 
had sent an appliction to the Principal requesting him to invite Lala 
Lajpat Rai and permit him to address the students in the college 
hall on the subject of Non co operation. On receipt of this letter an 
emergency meeting of 20 local members of the Managing Committee 
was held the next eventng and it was unanimously resolved that tho 
Principal was to inform the students that although under ordinary 
conditions he would have been glad to give the necessary permission, 
he regretted thit 1t could not be dune as the Seditious Meetings Act 
was In force 1 Lahore at that time On the 24th, before college 
classes began, the Principal witnessing some excitement in the college 
hostel, issued a notice asking students to meet him at the college hall. 
The mijority of students met there, when the Priacipal addressed 
them for about an hour and tried to impress upon them the futtlity 
of their action He ashed non co operation students not to coerce 
those who conscientiously felt 11 rmgbht and proper to continue their 
studies in the college and gave all stadents freedom of action to work 
according as their conscience dictated. Hesaid that the college 
authorities would be ready to start a non University college, if such 
a demand was manifested, side by side with the existing institution, 
but he could not build on the ruins of the present D. A. V. College. 


After the address of the Principal, most of the students attended 
classes Those who did not held a meeting on the lawn of the hostel 
and passed a resolution requesting the Priucipal ta closa the college 
next day to enable all students to go to Gujranwala, where a confer- 
ence bad been arranged between the Non co-operation leaders and the 
students to discuss the matter 1n all its aspects with Lala Lajpat Rai 
and other leaders. Ou receipt of this resolution the Principal 1n- 
formed the students that such of them as applied for leave would 
have their applications granted. 

Accordingly, next day, January 25th come 500 students of the 
D A V. College, joined by their compattiots fiom other colleges, 
marched all the way from Lihore to Gujrinwala, a distance of 40 
miles, to lLuld the longed-for conference with the N C-O leaders 
Lahore was then a proclaimed area, and no meetings or processions 
could be held; so ths meeting w arranged to be hold at 
Gujranwala which till then enjoyed civie freedom A large number 
of people, some 5,000 in all, including students of the local Khalsa 
college and schools, attended and great enthusiasm prevailed Lala 
Lajpat Rai accompanied by Pt. Rambhoj Dntt came from Lahoro and * 
addressed the meeting He said that they had to come all the way 
from Libore to Gujranwala because the Purjab Governmunt would 
not allow him and others to address them in Lahore owing to the 
Seditious Meetings Act. Their faith in co operation with the Govern: 
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ment was gone for ever. They had tried all methods of co-operation, 
but bad failed and had been compelled at last to adopt the weapon 
of Non co-operation. Their grievances would not be redreased until 
they became free in their own land as Englishmen were free in their 
own. Turning to the students the Lala said that he would boldly and 
unubesitatingly ask the students to leave their colleges at once and join 
the Non-co operation movement whole-heartedly. They must show to 
the world that they could win Swaraj without shedding a drop of 
blood by following the priucipal of non-violence. He appealed to the 
D. A. ¥V College students to leave the College at once As svon ar 
they left the College, it could be converted into an excellent technical 
College. So long as they would be inside the College, the authorities 
would do nothing to give them true national and technical education. 
He would be the last to see the Dayanand College ruined and des- 
troyed, as he had given twenty five yeara of his life to build that 
College and had worked day and night for it. Fle wanted the D. A. V.. 
College to be a true national College, and its students true national 
workers and not slaves and job hunters. In conclusion, he said :— 
‘ Remember one thing—don’t be a bluffer. Think and consult your 
conscience. Do not leave the Colleges unless you are absolutely 
determined to follow your consciences, But once you take the step, 
do not recede.’ 

This meeting was followed by the Punjab Students’ conference 
held at Gujranwala on the 30th January with Dr. Kitchlew as the 
President. A resolution was here passed by an _ overwhelming 
majority welcoming the Congress resolutio: on Non-co-operation 
as far as it concerned students above the age of 16, and strorgly 
urging college students to make immediate and effective response to 
the call of the nation by unconditional withdrawal from all arts, 
science and professional institutions connected with the Government. 

Meanwhile the other Lahore colleges bad been affected—the 
Foreman Christian College and the Sanatana Dharma Colle,e became 
soon involved. Their students went on strike wholesale on the 27th 
aud passed at their meetings similar resolutions, Tbe students of 
the Government College and Law College were visibly hesitating. Tbe 
authorities had at last to close the Colleges for seyeral days varying 
from a week to a month and by the end of February the move- 
ment quieted down and all the colleges re-opened and resumed work. 

At Calcutta, too, the Colleges reopened on the 21st Feb. and 

"more than half the number of students returned. 
In Bombay and Madras 


In Bombay N-C-O leadera held daily meetings in the last week 
of January, in which they passionately exhorted students to come 
out for national service, Like Mr. C. R. Das at Calcutta, Mr. M. R. 
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Jayakar, a leading Barrister, suspended practice and engaged himeelf 
in the constructive work of national education. Under the auspices of 
the Swarajya Subba, the Home Rule League, and the National Union, 
an important public mecting was held on the 20th January with M. 
Gandhi as the president and the Brothers Ali as the chief speakers, 
The cult of non co-operation was explained to the large audience 
mainly composed of students. Daily meetings were also held, of more 
or less importance, in which the students were harangued to take their 
own share in the country’s fight for freedom. Some 700 students 
in all left their study and actually enrolled themselves under the 
NCO banner But there was no dramatic hiatus of a sudden 
strike as at Caleutta Further, from the very beginning tho 
atudents of Bombay had a more accurate understanding of tha 
N C-O programme of College boycott than elsewhere. As a matter 
of fact there were two differant propaganda in Bombay asking 
rtudents to leave their colleges. One was headed by Mr, V. J. 
Patel who advised suspension of education altogether in order that 
the studeuts may carry N C-O propaganda in the villages and remote 
parts of the country ; and the other was headed by Mr. Jayakar 
who wanted education but of the nationalised variety, to further 
which his party was busy in organising national schools and colleges. 

Iu Madras Province the movement did not catch on except in 
the Godavery district and Trichinopoly where students were it 
ferment for a short time. On January 22nd the Godavery District 
Students Conference was held at Rajahmundry, and the occasion 
was utilised in carrying the boycott campaign but with very little 
success, 


Riots & Repression 


The pent up fury of the officials at the success of the boycott 
of the Duke and of the student upheaval broke out even before 
His Royal Highness left the shores of India. Early in 1921 the 
peasant population of Rae Bareilly and the Fyzabad districts in the 
U. P. suffered, as is their wont, severe bardship from the oppression 
of the land-lords who used to levy illegal ceases with the connivance 
of the Govt. Tbe authorities instead of removing the grievances 
of the poor tenants, sided with the rich land lords and thus oppres- 
sion went on unabated, till the exasperated men, seeing the success 
of the boycott movement, adopted NCO and took the law into 
their own hands. They refused to pay illegal and extortionate, 
demands, and on being harrassed by their masters, rose in revolt. 
From January 2nd. to 7th. a great riot raged in many villages of 
Rae Bareilly and Fyzabad. Ft. Jahawarlal Nehru and otber N-C-O 
leaders tried to pacify the rioters but they were warned off the 
field by the Police. In every case the mob was diperesed hy police 
and military fire inflicting serious losses on the people. Obviously, 
in such cases, reprisals were taken. At Munshigunj on the 7th 
January, a mob ten thousand strong stormed the Jail, burnt the 
hazir and looted the Zamindars property. 


On the 14th. a riot took place in Behar parganna in F'y zabad. 
On the 23rd. a serious riot took place in Racbrawan where 
several constables were killed. On the 29th. at Goshainganj there 
was another Kishan (peasant) rising. The depth of their feeling 
muy by gauged from the fact that about 1000 men lay flat on the 
Railway line on hearing that their leader was being carried away in 
the train. The train bad to stop for 3 bours during which the 
police cleared the Jine by buck-shot fire. The trouble gradually 
subsided on the N-C O leaders organising a kishan league under 
the guidance of Pt. Motilal Nebru and Mr. Purushottam Tandon. 


From February to May 1921 all over India there were diequiet- 
ing riots and everywhere the method of repression was a standardised 
one: namely, the opening of fire by the military and police on an 
unarmed crowd. The most glaring cases were at Tanjore, 
Kumbakonam, and Nagpur, which are reported in detail at the end 
of the 2ud volume of this Register. One of the earliest attempts 
of repressing the N-C-O was made in February in Malabar. Mr, 
Yakub Hassan, the great Khilafat leader, along with some of the 
prominent N-C O workers were warned by the Magistrate not to 
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enter Malabar or bold meetings. This order was disregarded with the 
result that the Magistrate sent them forthwith to jail. This created 
a great sensation and bartal was held in Madras and other places of 
South India to commemorate the event. Mr. Yakub Hassan 
was soon set free but another dastardly police outrage was committed 
in the Malabar at Ottapallam in April 1921. On the 23rd April a 
provincial conference of the NC-O party was held at Ottapallam. 
A posse of the Reserve police force was brought in with obvious 
intention. Andon the 26th when the Students Conference was 
in session some of the prominent leaders a1.d Moplahs were merci- 
leasly beaten by the police, 

After tha proceedings a procession, a furlong long, started 
from the pandal headed by Mesears Prakasam and Ramunni 
Menon and passed throughthe important streets, orderly and 
solemnly, lasting for three hours. Complete Bartal was observed 
in the town. Shop-keepers induced by the police to open, refused. 

Needless to say, this affair kept the Moplahs in a high state of 
tension, and this is one of the many causes that led them openly 
to revolt in the October following (see }.oste) 

As a result of the police riot the first class Honorary Magis- 
trates of Ottapalam, Messrs Sankuni Menon, Narayanier, and Abdal 
Kader resigned. As Mr. Ramunni Menon narrated the details of 
riot and asaault on bim, Vakil Mr. V. M. Govindan Nair announced 
suspending his practice and aleo Messrs. Kocheun Nair and P. 8. 
Narayana Nair. 


The Nankana Tragedy 


Though not directly connected with non-co operation, 8 politico- 
religious affair of stupendous significance was about this period 
happening in the Punjab which culminated in a wholesale massacre 
of soma 150 Sikbs at Naukana Saheb. To understand the event 
if 1s necessary to relate the history of the recent Sikh movement in 
the Punjab. 

In 1919 the Sikh League was inaugurated with the avowed 
object of demanding communal rights for the Sikh nation, seeing 
that the Europeans, Moslems and other minorities had already 
secured special communal rights under the Reforms, and also of 
reviving in the Sikh public an interest in politics. The first session 
of the League determined to demand from Government more seata 
inthe Legislative Council than had been allotted to the Sikhs 
and it also attacked the official management of the Sacred Golden 
Temple in Amritsar and the irritating and officious contro] exercised 
by Government. With the adoption of the policy of non-co-operation 
the agitation among the Sikbe spread rapidly, and at the Sikh Con- 
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ference in Ootoher 1920 resolutions were passed demanding control 
by the Sikhs themselves of their educational and religious institu- 
tions without interference of any kind from Goveriment. 

Eventually, atter a good deal of harrassment from Government 
officers, they secured full control uf their Golden Temple, and the 
management of the Khalsa College was also hauded overto a Sikh 
Council after a great deal of excitement in the College itself where 
the Professors once resigned ina body and the students refrained 
from joining their classes (see I. A R 1921) The Khalsa College 
cut itself off from the official University and tried to evolve a 
national system of education. A Committee was appointed, mainly 
under the influence of the Maharaja of Patiala, the Premier Sikh 
Prince, with a number of popular representatives to manage the 
affairs and income of the Golden Temple at Amritsar, 

Profiting from their terrible experience of the blessings of the 
British Hay as mamifested during the Martial law days in 1919, the 
Sikhs had adopted non-cosoperation and wanted now to take their 
religious affairs into their own hands. In November 1920 a Com- 
mittee, called the ‘Gurudwara Prabhaudak’ or the Reformed Sikh 
Committee, was formed to undertake the management of all Sikh 
Gurdwaras or religious institutions. ‘The Sikh shrines hitherto were 
under Mahants, some of whom were very bad characters and abomin- 
ably licentious Disputes regarding the possession of Gurdwaras 
in Amritsar, Lyallpur, Sheikhupura, Attock and Lahore quickly 
alose and certain of these shrines were occupied by the Reforming 
Party. Some voluntarily joined the reformers, others, more con- 
servative, had to be occupied hy force. Luring the occupation 
of the shriue in Tarn Taran in January, 1921 a serious fracas took 
place between the two parties resulting in the death of two mer d 
Injuries to others. Government, always suspicious of the Reformers, 
aud appealed to by the Mahants for preserving their vested interests, 
tried to collect evidence against the former but owing to the hold 
of non co operation people did not come forward to support tbe 
Mabants The movement continued and the reformers made no secret 
of their intention to seize the Nankana Gurudwara wich js the 
wealthiest of these shrines possessing large estates in some 32 
villages with an annual income running to lakhs of rupees. 


The Nankana Massacre 


In Nankana the chief Mahant. Narain Das, a notorious 
tofligate and a desperado, appeared to have realized his precarious 
position and secretly collected men and arms for the purpose of 
defending the shrine. He was ao very influential man and was 
always spending money like water to keep himself in the good graces 
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of the officials, especially of the police. His murderous preparations 
seem to have been overlooked by the local authorities, and be not 
only managed to smuggle a large amount of arms and ammunition, 
but also engaged many new pathans and others as his guards who 
were regularly drilled in military fashion. 


The Akalis sre puritan Sikhs and form the vanguard of the 
reforming party. They used to form jathas or companies which 
travelled from shrine to shrine in their work of reformation. 
February 23rd was the date of a Grand Diwan or session of the 
Khalsa at Nankana Sahib to enquire into the administration of the 
Shrine, and there could be little doubt of what the decision would 
be. The Mahant, Narain Das, prepared to resist by force any 
expropriation of bis heriditary sbrine, had in the meantime engaged 
some 500 hooligans and Pathans as chowkidars and had also collected 
a large amount of arms and ammunition snd also petroleum, in view 
of the nefarious deed be contemplated, obviously with the connivance 
of the authorities. Two days before the Diwan an Akali Jatba 
appeared at Nankana Sahib but was not admitted. The object of 
this Jatba was to make collections for the coming Diwan. On occa- 
sions of a Diwan it is the rule with the Sikhs to keep a free kitchen 
open for the brotherhood. A second company of 150 appeared 
and quietly ente::d the temple aud, it is reported, sat down to read 
the Sacred book. 


The doors of the shrine were then shut ; and when they were 
opened a couple of hours after scarcely a man was found alive to tell 
the tale of what took place within. The following account of the 
tragedy is given by Lala Girdhari Lal of Lahore :— 


F -dar Lachman Singh of Dharvlal with a party of about 125 to 150 men 
came to Gurudwara early inthe morning. As soon as all had entered and sat 
down in Janamethan Sahib to read out the Holy Book, all the gates of the 
Temple were closed and the attack began on all the members of the Jatha with 
rifles, chavies, takwas, revolvers, etc by Mahant Naraindas and hie men who 
were hidden on the roofs and in th. verancahs of the temple. Brichbats were 
also thrown at the Jatha party from roofs where J saw about 16 beapa of them. 
In all the attacking party consiated of the Mahant, Pathans and Bhattis hired 
by him for thia helnous crime assisted by’ » mght-hand man, one Ismaeel Bhati, 
Like the martyrs of their Panthans of old Sardar Lachman >ingh 18 reported 
to have said that be did not cor taking possession of the temyle but stop- 
ped on his way to Sarauli where be was going to arrange for the Diwan to pay 
homage 1n Gurodwara Som: say that the Jathadar came with an expressed 
solemn aim for possession and determined to sacrifice himself and his party, if 
only to avoid a greater price being paid at the time of the big Diwan proclaimed 
for the 38rd to Stu March next. Most bodies were dragged to the north side of 
Gurdwara . ere they were burnt with wood and kerosine oil The heads of many 
were cut. in these barnt heaps there were traces of arms, heads legs and other 
parta of bodies chopped off into amall bits. Practically the whole compound 
waa full of blood where persons appear to bave been cruelly and brutally 
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butchered. One man apparently took shelter on the roof above the small gate to 
the south where he was massacred and his body thrown down outside. Another 
must bave tried to tave bimeelf in a small Samadh but was mercilessly killed, 

When I visited the temple on the 2nd I saw 5 places inside where bodies 
were burnt in a fiendish manner, There were traces of at least eighteen tins of 
ol baving been used in this foul deed. I[n all I counted skeletons and heads 
atm4, legs etc of about seventy persons besides those that must have been 
completely and fuly burnt out to ashes, Karas and Kirpans were clearly 
distinguishable, The remains of a few in these heaps clearly showed of their being 
thrown into burning flames while still alive. 

A few words ure necessary a8 to what took place outside the temple. 
About 40 to 60 reached Gurudwara, One who was in it told me that they hc ard 
shots at some distance from Nankana Sahib and thonght their friends gone 
abead may be victims of an attack. These brave fellows fully realising the 
danger they were running into boldly and unfiinchingly marched forward to join 
in the glorious martyrdom of their brothers. When they arrived at the outer 
compound of Guruiwatee they were also attackcd by Mahant Naraindas who 
was fully armed on horseback with others near the southern gate. Sardar Dalip- 
singh who had come to stop Lachman Singh from entering Gurudwara and 5 to 
6 others laid their lives at the altar of their gurus at the bands of the blopd- 
thirsty ruffians. 

Sardar Uttam Singh, mill-owner and a rcspectable citizen, sent 2 of his men 
tu bring correct news of the affair, but these also fell under the fire of Bhattis, 
Pathans and the Mohant. The bodtes of the killed outside were burnt in a 
furnace in the compound. I saw the remainsof 5 men in this heap. In all 
I believe about 150 brave and noble hearts sacrificed their lives to enable their 
other brethren to achieve their cherished wish of purging their oldest Gurudwara 
of the infamous Mabant that bad squane re? __—irevelries the hard-earned money 
of the pablic, 

Jathadar Kartarsingh of Jhabar reachcd Naukana Sahib with about 1,000 
companions and insisted on being given charge of Gurdwara. The authorities 
tried to talk tall as ueual but Kartarsingh was determined not to turn back 
but to go straight to Gurdwara even if they bad all to die tothe last manin 
having to fight with European or Indian soldiers or the Mahant’s people. At 
this determination the representatives made over the Gurudwara to members 
of th Siroment Gurudwara Committce who were present on the spout, 


Such is the gruesome tale! The Akalis have since suffered 
much from the bands of the Government in their reform campaign 
the full bistory of which is reserved for the next issue of the 
Register. After a protracted trial the Mobant Narain Das with 
seven of his men were on Oct. 12th, sentenced to death, 


The Malegaon Riots 


In contrast to the police ont-breaks, mentioned above there 
occurred in Malegaon in the Nasik district, Bombay, a murderous 
#mvb out-break ending in serious loss of life and property. The 
Population of the place consists mainly of Mahomedans with a 
sprinkling of Hindus, and the Khilafat propaganda was going 
strong for sometime. On the 25th April several Momins were 
proseouted for carrying arma at a mass meeting lu contravention 
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of an order by the District Magistrate. They were convicted and 
fined, but some of them in default of payment were rommitted 
to jail. A disturbance being threatened, the City Sub-Inspector, 
the Mamlatdar and the Resident Magistrate proceeded to the 
town with three or four armed constables. The mob attacked 
the City Sub-lnspector with stones and his men fired some rounds in 
the air. As, however, the mob did not disperse the City Sub Ins- 
pector took refuge in the house of Mr. Pophate, a merchant, next 
to which is a temple. The mob surrounded the house and demaded 
that Mr, Pophate should give the Sub-Inspector up, but he put 
them off. The mob then climbed up to the windows with ladders 
and the Sub-Inspector and his men are said to have wounded and 
killed several in self-defence. Failing to obtain the Sub-Inspector’s 
person by force, the mob brought fuel and kerosene and set fire 
to several houses and the temple. Mr. Pophate and family escaped. 
One or two constables escaped over the roof, but the Sub Inspector 
was caught, beaten to death aud thrown into the fire. One or 
two constables were also killed and burnt. The Mamlatdar and the 
resident Magistrate were stoned but they escaped to the hospital 
near the entrance to the Fort, both being injured, the latter 
seriously. The mob cut the telegraph wires and stopped the 
Mail tongas from running. 

Next day the mob began plundering the houses of Mahomedan 
leaders who bad counselled moderation regarding the Khilafat agita- 
tion. ‘The mob marched out for securing the release of the 6 men 
who had been gent to jail for not paying fines. It next went to the 
‘ kutchary’ and told the Mamlatdar in charge that unless the men 
were immediately released they would set file to the Government 
treasury room. Realising the helplessness of the situation the 
Mamlatdar released the men. The mob carried these men on their 
shoulders through the town shouting ©‘ Allab-O Akbar.” Other acts 
of incendiarism followed. Many residents, especially the Hindus, 
lait their bome. For three days the mob raged. Onthe 29th 
April the Commissioner, tne Inspector General and the Deputy 
Juspector Geueral of Police v ‘', 70 British troops from Ahmednagar 
appeared and quiet was restored. The report of the com- 
mittee appointed to enquire iuto the outbroak is given in Vol. II, 
pp. 780 92. 


Mob Outbreak at Giridih 


Another outbreak of violance occurred at Giridib on April 25th, 
‘The disturbances appear to have originated from the efforts of the 
Non-co operation pancbayat to enforce by means of social boyoott a 
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decision which the accured person refused to obey. A dispute 
having arisen regarding the sale of a cow the panchayat of Bishunpur 
decided that the seller should take back the cow. ‘bis he declined 
to do and so was boycotted. His daughter, on April 23rd, attempted 
to draw water from the village well, but a man named Mogal Jan, a 
Kbilafat volunteer, prevented her and is said to bave pushed the 
girl and broken her pitcher. The police, always on tbe scent of non- 
co operation, found now a plausible field of work. Mogal was 
arrested and charged with unlawful obstruction and violating the 
modesty of the girl. Thia was entirely false. The Non-co operators 
boycotted the police of Pachamba. Large crowda, which eventually 
numbered about ten thousand, assembled outside tbe Giridih Court 
where the trial was held. The accused who refused to defend 
himeelf or furnish bail was remanded to jail. Part of the crowd 
then rushed ahead to the jail, stoned the police and partly 
damaged the jail buildings In the afternoon, a mob of about 
5,000 reassembled and appeared infront of the Thana, abused the 
Sub-Inspector Jagdeo Prasad Singh and pelted him with stones and 
brickbats. The Sub-lnuspector fired his revolver wounding one man 
and then sought his quarters followed by the crowd who wrecked 
and looted his quarters. He ran to the Thana and warned the mob 
that he had re-loaded his pistol. The crowd however again 
pursued him but he escaped. Armed police and Gurkhas arrived 
on the 26th and quiet was restored, 


The Mulshi Satyagraha Campaign 


ribistance was witnessed at Mulshi Peta, Poona. At this place the 
Tatas were to erect adam in the rivers Nira-Mula and for this 
Government, under its Land Acquisition Act, had to acquire the 
neighbouring villages The farmers, bowever, refused to be turned 
out of their land where they had been living for generations and 
bad their ancestral hearth and home and cultivation, dearer to 
them than their worth in gold. Government, however, determined 
to bave the land for the benefit of the Tata Company and offered to 
the peasants very liberal and tempting compensation and even under- 
took to settle them on good cultivable land at some otber place. 
But the illiterate peasants could not be induced to secapt such 
tempting offer and preferred to die, if need be, at the same enot 
Where their fathera had laboured and died! In March 1920 the 


On 16th April 1921 a practical instance of successful passive 
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Govt. made astrong declaration that they must acquire the land 
by any means and would not have any truculence. « On Feb. lat 
1921 the Collector of Poona visited the spot, and tried to samjao 
the peasants, using threat, cajolery and other methods guitable 
to the occasion, but none agreed to leave their land, Mean- 
while, all petitions unavailing the peasants determined to practise 
Saryagraba. Some of the Poona non-oo-operators and other leading 
man org inised them into a band of Satyagrabisa of the genuine Gandbi- 
brand, sud then followed a remarkable scene of passive resistance as 
narrated below. 

Ou the 15th. Dr Phatak, Secretary, Satyagraha Sahayak Mardal, 
Poona, wired to the Viceroy and the Governor of Bombay as 
follows *— Feeling nelpless and driven to desperation by the proposed 
intimating that the poor peasants acquisition of Janda in 54 villages 
in Mulshi Peta, Poona District, for the construction of a tank by 
the Tata Hydro Electric Company, the poor peasarts have decided 
to practise Satyagraba on strictly non-violent lines from the 16th 
of April. We think it desirable that His Excellency should, with 
a view to meet the ends of justice, equity and good conscience, 
intercede to stop the work to save the peasants from deprivation 
of their lands and the consequent devastation of their homes and 
hearths by their submergence under water. It is expected that 
about one to two thousand Mavalas would assemble at Mulshi 
to morrow in the Satyagraha camp.’ 

Accordingly Satyagraha commenced on the 16th April. The 
Satyagrahis were instructed to remain absolutely non-violent, even 
under the gravest provocation. They marched in a body to the place 
of construction. The Deputy Superintendent of Police, the 
Engineers of the Tata Company witb an army of labourers led by 
the contractors tried to begin work, but hundreds of Satyagrahis 
laid themselves down on the ground. The labourers began to 
lay down stones and mortar but the Satyagrahis folded their bands 
in prayer and laid themselves flat lengthwise on the work and alsn 
on the road leading to the masonary. Noroom was left for the 
labourers to work unlesa they threw stones on the bodies of the 
Satyagrabis. The labourers could not be so inhuman and stopped 
work. They were ordered egain to begin work by watering 
the masonary which resulted in drenching the bodies of the 
Satysgrahis. None moved an inch and ultimately this work had to 
be stopped too. At another point wherever crow-bars were raise 
they found the Satyagrabia underneath. That work aleo was stopped. 
So too at other points. Gradually the whole work stopped. One 
by one the labourers left ; they refused to belabour their poor brethren. 
Suprame quiet prevailed for some time, Meanwhile Mr. Bhaba of 
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Tata Company arrived. After his arrival an attempt wae made 
under his superintendence to resume the work of watering the 
masonary where the Mavalas had laid themselves down. Orders 
were given to the contractors to throw water on the masonary even 
when the Mavalas had covered the masonary with their bodies, But 
the idea was revolting, not of course to the authorities, but to the 
labourers and they refused to throw water on the bodies of their 
fellow-countrymen. Being enraged at these failures the Engineer, 
Mr. Cameron, in consultation with Mr. Bhaba, improvised a water- 
pipe line on the high river wall directly over the heads of the 
Mavalas and commenced throwing boiling water from above, but not 
one of the hundreds of the brave Mavalas stirred an inch from 
his position. Amongst those who were subjected to this hot-water 
ordeal were Messrs. Bhuskute, Deo, Palsule, Deware, Gokhale, 
Bhopatkar, Paranjpye, Joshi, Dr. Phatak and other local leaders. 
Thus ended the first day of the Satyagraha struggle at Mulshi. 


On the 18th the Satyagraha struggle opened just as before in 
the early morning with Satyagrahis sitting or lying flat on the work 
of the dam. A feeble attempt was made to commence work but it 
had soon to be abandoned. Supreme silence ruled over the whole 
scene. Several women also joined. At 9 A.M. Mr. Kelkar with Mesars. 
Bhopatkar and Gokhale arrived from Poona. Mr. Kelkar went 
about the whole dam. Messrs. Bhaba and Cameron saw Mr. Kelkar 
and requested him to give them an opportunity to talk about the 
matter. Mr. Kelkar referred the matter to the Mavalas and after con- 
sultation they agreed to send their representatives to Poona only to 
give o hearing to the Tata men, the final decision in the matter being 
reserved in their own hands. Both parties agreed and amidst loud 
cheers the Satyagrahis returned to their camp. 

For several days the same thing continued. Practically all 
work came to a standstill. The Satyagrahis triumphed, and none, 
as they had feared and come prepared, was killed or even beaten. 
And on April 28th Mr. A. Cameron, Chief Engineer of the Mulshi 
Works, gave a written undertaking that for 6 moiths, i.e. up to the 
7th of November 1921, no work of any kind would be done towards 
the erection of the dam. 

The success of the Mulshi Satyagrahis was ® practical demons- 
tration of the Gandhian creed. Where a body of men, acting on 
sigh principles, meekly submit themselves to the threatened conse- 
quences of their faith, they secure their ultimate triumph, and 
Teally have not to suffer much after all. But the preparedness to 
suffer and the faith in the cause must be there. Gandhi’s doctrine 
of non-co-operation was fundamentally based on this, and to those 
who understood this the Mulshi affair carried conviction, 
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The Assam Coolie Exodus & The Gurkha Outrage 


Early in May 1921 a serious situation was created in Assam by 
a stampede of labourers from the Tea Gardens. The reason why 
they left was that owing to aslump in the tea trade, great reduc- 
tions and wholesale dismissals were made in some of the European 
gardens with the consequent hardship on the labourers. Extremely 
low wages, two annas of six pice per day, and inhuman treatment 
were their common complaint. The companies having already earned 
100 to 200 per cent dividend, at this period of depression applied the 
shears ruthlessly. Harrowing tales of torture at the gardens were 
recited by the coolies. Theirs wasa_ life of abject slavery combined 
with cruel sweating—and partly also of shame for the woman- 
kind. They had lately heard of the name of Mahatma Gandhi, 
and fables concerning his supernatural powers of doing good to 
the oppressed and poor gut current. The simple folk believed that 
he was an Avuiar and that be bad come to deliver people from their 
insuff-rable bondage. ‘Their misery ultimately drove them to deter- 
mine to follow the line of the Mahatma, to go back to their land, 
spin charka, abjure western sin, and lead a simple and pure life, 
Inspite of promises of the planters to enquire into their grievances, 
they declined at last to listen to any terms and resolved to leave 
their life of shame and slavery or elsedie. Thousands left the 
gardens, Of these a few hundred succeeded in getting away to their 
homes, mostly in the Madras Presidency. Others left the gardens 
with nothing on save a rag tied round their waist, carrying 
their babes and invalids in their arms or shoulders, and marching on 
and on, on foot, over long distances, along railway lines and banks 
of rivera, with Mahatma Gandhi’s names on their lips, bent on reach- 
ing their homss anyway in some far distant district in the U, P., 
Bebar, C. P., and Madras. Large numbers congregated in some of 
the big towns on the way, notably in Karimganj, Sylhet and 
Chandpur. Half-fed, half-naked men and women, with emaciated or 
dying babes in arms, some just born, and witb cholera and fever 
and abortion dogging their steps, thronged the public bigh-ways, the 
railway station and the bazaars. From Karimganj large batchies 
were sent by rail to Chandpur and Goalundo by the public to release 
the awful congestion and danger to public bealth. 


The Chandpur Gurkha Outrage. 


At Chandpur they came toa halt, as st this place they must 
cross the river, apparently destitute and unable either to pay for 
their journey or to feed themselves, The local people took charge 
of them but the question of repatriation of so large numbers bacame 
a difficult problem and the money could nat at firat be raised from 
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charitable people. The Government of Bengal was approached, 
the Ministers were appealed to, but they were living in the 
planter’s stronghold at Darjeeling confronted by the solid phalanx of 
planters’ opposition. They put up the plea that Government could 
not take side in labour disputes. The result of this was that the 
coolies found themselves stranded, and by the 19th May their number 
in Chandpur alone swelled to 4000. Meanwhile, Mr. Macpherson, a 
representative of the Kuropean Tea Association of Assam, bad come 
to Chandpur and with the help of the S. D. O. tried to induce the 
coolies to go back to the gardens. This alarmed them and there 
was a panic to leave the place at once. They rushed an outlying 
steamer that was to leave for Goalundo on the other side of the 
river the next morning. At this stage the S. D. O., the Hon. Mr. 
Sinha, arrived along with Mr. Macpherson. The gangway between 
the steamer and the receiving flat was by order removed and 
several of the men fell into the river. A tumult arose and with the 
help of the police, the S. D.O. and Mr Macpherson drove the 
onrushing coolies from the flat to the river-siaa and from the river-side 
to the Railway station. It seems that the S. D. O. while driving 
the men before him had struck an old wreck of an woman. The 
woman caught hold of the stick and began to cry. This had the effect 
of exciting some of her male companions who turned round, «.natched 
the stick from the S. D. O’s. band and, it was alleged, assumed 
a threatening attitude. 

The stranded coolies thus driven into the shed of the railway 
station remained there che whole of tho fnllowing diy. The local 
people guided by the local Congress Committaa distributed rice and 
food, and the coolies were made Lo understand the Government order 
on repatriation and wero told that they must not attempt to board 
nor rush the ordinary passenger steamer and must wait fill suitable 
arrangements were made for their transpo::. This calmed them, 
and they cooked and took their meals and spread themselves on the 
floor with peace in their mind. 

Meanwhile the matter of the assault on the S. D. QO. and 
Mr. Macpherson was brought tothe notice of the Divisional Com- 
missioner Mr. K. C, De who was on the scene, and immediately he 
Wired for a batch of armed Gurkhas from Narayangarj. 50 Gurkhas 
arrived at 7-30 p.m. and were at once marched to the station, 
At 10 P. M. as the last train left the station, all light in the station 
yard was extinguished, and then followed an awiully brutal outrage. 
The Gurkhas were ordered to clear the station of the coolies who 
were sleeping there—male, female and children. They at first kicked 
the coolies about and asked them to get up. Taken unawares in that 
dark shed the men could not understand whence the order emanated 
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nor who they were that disturbed their peaceful slumber, It only 
evoked grumbling and resentment ; then the Gurkhas became furious, 
began to kick more violently and to beat the coolies witb lathis and 
butt-ends of their guns with their accustomed ferocity. For full 15 
minutes the assault continued on those helpless wrecks of humanity 
and at last, as even Mr. K. C. De could not stop excesses, be bad 
to carry through the S. D. O. a message to the European Commander 
of the Gurkhas to order discontinuance of the assault. And when 
at last the Commander sounded his whistle, the assault stopped. 


The reason why this outrage was committed was given in a 
Government communique issued on the 25th May in the following 
words: * the station precincts being in a very insanitary conditicn, 
cholera having broken out among the railway staff and with a 
view of guarding against the recurrence of the previous night’s 
disturbance (the rusb to the steamer in which the Magistrate was 
alleged to have been assaulted), it was decided to remove the coolies 
to a field near the station in which it was proposed to house them. 
A small force of military police armed with rifles with bayonets 
unfixed cleared 3000 coolies from the station at the cost of 30 minor 
casualties none of which was serious !’ The non-official committee 
which enquired into the matter, however, found in the course of 
their investigation tbat the local officials were not at all apprehensive 
of a further rush, nor was there any outbreak of cholera among 
the station staff, and further, the coolies were driven into the 
station premises the previous night by the authorities themselves. 
The Committee -aid that there was no room for doubt that the 
assault was a premeditated one and in retaliation for the assault on 
the S. D. O. and Mr. Macpherson. Mr. Akhil Ch. Dutt, the Pre- 
sident of the local Congress Committee, who was in the enquiry, 
examined Mr. De, the j)ivisional Commissioner, and Mr. Wares, the 
District Magistrate. These high officials admitted that the coolies 
were sleeping at the time of the assault, that they offered or 
could offer no resistance, that no wurning was given and no time 
allowed to diaperse before the assault began and that it was done 
to produce an impression. It sounded much like the creation of a 
“moral impression” in the Punjab during the O’Dwyerian Reign 
of Terror of 1919. A large g thering of poor wretched starving 
people, practically sleeping with little babes and children and old 
invalids, were kicked about in the dead of night and asked to get 
away nobody knew where. Naturally they remonstrated, apeciall:, + 
the females, as Mr. Waroa said that the females were very truculent 
and would not move on. And for this they had to be dispersed 
by force ! 


Alter the perpetration of this unaccounted barbarity, when the 
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station yard was thus cleared of the coolies, the officials with their 
pack of Gurkhaa left and no thought on the maimed and injured was 
bestowed, no medical aid was offered. It was much like Jhallian- 
walla repeated in a miniature scale, and the pity of it all was that 
it was done under orders of such a highly popular and respected 
Indian official as Mr. K. C. De. 

As said the Rev. ©. F. Andrews: “I could picture the turmoil 
and confusion, the crying and weeping on that platform, in the middle 
of the night, under the light of the moon. Women would be dragg- 
ing their children here and there separated from their husbands, 
Children would be driven in one direction and mothers in another, 
and all the while the blows were being struck to force the people to 
move on. 

‘‘Some of the victims of the Gurkha outrage were brought before 
me for inspection. I saw one poor little girl with her left eye injured 
by a blow, which narrowly missed the eye-ball itself. Two women, 
if | remember rightly, were also there, one with a bad scalp wound: 
One weak elderly man was present also wounded. 1 saw no one 
among the wounded who could have offered resistance. All that | 
subsequently found out corroborated my first impression, that a 
wicked and an inhuman act had been perpetrated which the people 
of India are not likely soon to forget. If 1 were to describe it in 
barest outline, it means that human beings in the last stage of misery 
aud exhaustion, who should clearly have been objects of tenderness 
aid compassion, were assaulted while they were lying on the railway 
platform late in the night by Gurkha soldiers. They offered no resis- 
tance. Yet weak women and children and feeble old men, who wet; 
too infirm to move quickly, were hit over the head and on the body 
with the butt-ends of rifles and other weapons in order to force 
them to get up from the ground. 1 met several Englishmen on my 
journeys to and fre~ Chandpur who had seen with their own eyes 
the condition ¢:h se poor human wrecks. They expressed to me 
their indignation atthe thought that Gurkhas could have been 
t.rned loose upon them in the middle of the night to drive them 
from one place to another. When I challenged the Commissioner 
himself, he acknowledged that he had pulled one Gurkha soldier off 
with his own hands because he found him beating the people 
roughly with his weapon. The Commissioner also told me that he 
had ordered the whistle finally to be blown because he saw the 
violence that was being used was too great. This, at least, is an 
acknowledgment of the assault and some sign of repentance, But 
the Government Press Communique by its white washing account 
and suppression of the truth reflects no credit upon its author or 
upon the Government whom he represents, 
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“ The Government, not only of Bengal but of India, by its 
actions, has come more and more to side with the vested interests, 
with the capitalists, with the rich, with the powerful against the 
poor and the oppressed. That ia the terrible indictment. That is 
why the poor, in their misery, have flocked to the banner of 
Mahatma Gandhi who is himself the poorest of the poor, and who 
understands his own people. That is why they are even beginning 
to refuse such help as Government itself is still willing to offer. 
There was no more fateful sign of these critical days in which we 
live than that which was told me by an eye-witness at Naibati. 
These poor Assam-returned labourers were actually starving. The 
steaming cooked rice was put before them. But when they heard 
that Government had provided it, they refused to touchit, They 
were frightened that it was a plot to bring them back on to the 
plantations. But when the Seva Samiti workers brought them 
uncooked rice from the people, they were so ravenous that they 
began to eat the hard rice-grains uncooked.” 

Mr, Andrews, who went to Darjeeling some days later to see 
the Governor and the members of the Bengal Govt. to seek help 
in the way of repatriation of the unfortunate stranded coolies, 
further wrote thus :— 

*'The autocratic methods of the Bengal Government officials 
and their reliance upon brute force have been exposed. It has been 
shown clearly that the year 1921 in no way differs essentially from 
the year 1919. The so called Dyarcby bas been proved up to the 
hilt to be the old Autocracy over again, dressed up in a new garment, 
In no single matter was Indian opinion in the Council, or of the 
Executive, of the slightest account in influencing the actions of Sir 
Henry Wheeler, I am taking the test which the new Viceroy has laid 
down, and I am judging Sir Henry Wheeler by actions rather than 
by professions. A situation, which should bave been dealt with 
primarily by the Ministry of Health, was taken in hand by the Home 
Department and decided by the Home Department. In Darjeeling I 
was not introduced to a single Indian member for the purpose of 
consultation. The whole matter appeared to be settled by Lord 
Ronaldshay, Sir Henry Wheeler, and Mr. Donald—tbree of my own 
countrymen, This was the attitude there althougb, to my mind, aa 
I have already said, the question was primarily one of public health, 
I do not charge Sir Henry Wheeler or Lord Ronaldshay with cons- 
ciously and deliberately slightivg their Indian colleagues ; but I do 
say that the mentality of autocracy at Darjeeling is still unchanged, 
and that the Responsible Government promised by the Reforma 
Act—by which ought to be meant respect for Indian opinion and 
{odian initiative,—is still entirely absent.” 
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Next day, May 2lst., there was a complete hartal in the town, 
Mr. K. C. De, the Commissioner, unmindful of the abject state of the 
poor coolies into which his own action had driven them, cared not 
what happened to them but held out the vulgar threat to fight 
the non-co-operation movement, which according to him was the 
prime cause of all the trouble, with the aid of Gurkhas. On this 
there was & panic in the town and even the ladies of high families sent 
a joint letter to Mr. De stating that no body really expected him to 
do better but should he think fit to let loose the Gurkhas once more 
in the town, they would die by the side of their husbands and 
sons like their sister in days of yore. 

Meanwhile, hartal continued in the town for several days and 
weeks together. All shops were closed, the schools were emptied, 
courts were boycotted by all, the servantsof the officials, especi- 
ally of Europeans, left, and 1.0 food was sold to them; they had to 
secure provision from Calcutta or other places through steamerd 
guarded by armed police. The stranded coolies numbering some 
4,000 wera fed by the people who organised themselves into 
relief parties and relief camps and had the coolies sheltered in 
their own premises. The Bengal Government refused to repatriate, 
and Mr, Andrews’ prayer that government should grant Rs. 5,000 
for the purpose to be supplemented by private charity was not 
heeded. The Govt. even forbade railway and steamer companies 
to grant concessions. Cholera soon broke out and terrible con- 
ditions prevailed. Soon, bowever, public funds poured iu, and with 
the help of Mr. Andrews and the Bishop of Assam, who, along with 
his wife, showed true Christian charity in looking after the relief 
work and tending the sick and wounded, the local leaders under the 
lead of Mr. Hardayal Nag were able at last to send the unfortunate 
people to their homes. Some generous Marwaris of Calcutta came 
to the rescue, and one brave Marwari even died from cholera while 
tending the sick. Bengalee volunteers from Comilla and other dis- 
tricts poured in and such government help as was ordinarily avail- 
able, though scant and grudgingly given, was soon dismissed. 

Sir Henry Wheeler came down from Darjeeling and visited 
Chandpur on the 29th May. He went round the various camps and 
the hospitals, His investigation lasted for 3 days and on June 7th 
his report was out. It was, as was to be expected, a heartless 
white-washing ’ report, He condoned the use of force on the coolies, 
maintained his partisan spirit against Jabour and non-co operation, 
and threw all the blame on the latter. The official and non-official 
reports on this affair are given in full in the 2nd Vol. (Pp. 755—79), 


The A. B. Railway Stnke 
The reault of the Gurkha outrage at Chandpur was a long 
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drawn Railway and Steamer strike in East Bengal. On May 24th 
the Railway staff at Chandpur and Laksham, an important junction 
station, went on sympathetic strike. There were rcmours of Garkha 
assault. The Railway Union at Chittagong, the headquarters of 
the Railway, met on the 25th and after a prolonged sitting declared 
a general sympathetic strike to last till the question of repatriation 
of the coolies was justly settled by the Government. Mass meetings 
were held the same evening and on the following days when universal 
sympathy was held out to the Chandpur people and collections were 
made to help the stranded coolies, Onthe 28th a ladies’ meeting 
was also held at Chittagong where ornaments were freely pulled out 
and given over in sympathy for the strikers and the coolies. Fearing 
disturbance, or making a show of the fear, the authorities brought 
in a platoon of 33 Gurkhas to protect the Railway workshop at 
Pahartali and the European bunglows. On the 27th May the men 
of the Steamer service joined the sympathetic strike as the Secre- 
tary of the Serang’s Association, M. Abdul Muajid, was arrested 
on some pretext only 2 days before. By the 28th May the whole 
Railway line was deserted, and Chittagong town went on hartal. 


The whole land and water traffic route of East Bengal was in 
deadlock for some months together. Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta of 
Chittagong and Mr. C. R. Das with a large number of volunteers 
organised this huge strike and kept it going in wonderful order. 
Some of the improvised means of communication amongst the 
sympathisers and followers of non-co-operation were marvellous for 
their efficiency. A cycle post was established throughout the wide 
tract. A water-transport system was evolved. These not only pro- 
duced a deadlock of the Government institutions but also showed 
the ingenuity of the people to replace them if need be. On 
June 7th the Railway authorities gave the men an ultimatum 
and new recruits were admitted replacing the old staff wholesale, 
This led to trouble. The new recruits had to fy away. Markets 
were closed against them; menials refused to serve them. The 
whole inland transport trade of Bengal lay standstill. On July 2nd 
an iofluential deputation of Indian Commercial men and Moderates, 
headed by Rai Janaki N. Roy Babadur, waited upon the Governor, 
Lord Ronaldshay, imploring him to intercede, but they were curtly 
told to help themselves, Early in August several trains were wreck- 
ed. Government then began repression and by the middle of 
September the strike collapsed and work was resumed gradually, 


The Bezwada N-C-O Programme 


The repressive measures adopted by the Government all round 
were more and more goading Congress-men to despair, and the whole 
country was throbbing with expectations for a definite lead from the 
Congress. Resistance was in the air, and the more ardent spirits 
amongst the national workers were beginning to feel that the 
restraint put upon them by the Congress was too irksome. The 
more dashful moslems were getting impatient to declare a jehad, 
On March 28th Moslem Divines met at a Conference (Jamiat ul ulema) 
at Bareilly and Moulana Murtaza Hassan and others delivered 
‘“Waz.” Resolutions were passed affirming that Mussalmans who 
were still working against the safety of the Khilafat and the Holy 
places and still co-operating with the enemies of Islam were withir 
the purview of Zajar and Zajers (punitive measures) and declaring 
that the complete independence of India was essential for the inte- 
grity of the Islamic Sharia? and their religious susceptibilities, It was 
further declared that for the time being milder efforts like non-co- 
operation should be continued till independence was achieved. Re- 
cruiting for the Army, specially for the Moslem units, it was urged, 
should be boycotted, aud the Ulemas (Moslem Divines) prepared 
themselves for a wholesale religious propaganda to emanate from a 
central and powerful college of priests whose decrees would be bind- 
ing on Moslems of India as a whole. This was the starting point of 
that formidable combination of 500 Ulemas of India which later on 
issued a fatwa or religious decree declaring it sinful for a moslem to 
serve in the British Army. 

It was under such circumstances that the leaders of the Non co- 
operation movement were called upon to divert the popular mind to 
& more fruitful and constructive channel. The All-India Congress 
Committee was hastily called and it began its historic meeting at 
Bezwada, Madras Presidency, on March 3let 1921. The opinion 
was fast gaining ground that a lead of civil disobedience may be at 
once given by the Congress, so that the resultant Government re- 
pression against Congross-men may spend itself out before ‘ Swaraj 
in the next 4 months” may even become remotely capable of achieve- 
ment. An Jmpertum in smperio, a Swaraj State living within and 
lourishing upon the bigger adventitious State of British India, was 
ast capturing the popular mind, and this was sought to be debated 
hread-bare before the Congress Committee. 

The All-India Congress Committee which sat at Bezwada was 
‘0 unique gathering, So great was the national feeling working 
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amongst the masses even at this early stage of the N-C-O programme 
that some 200,000 people, depleting scores of villages from a distance 
of 25 miles all around, poured into the little town to bave a9 darshan 
(audience) of the great Mahatma and his co-workers. Though a 
committee meeting, it looked very much like a special session of the 
Congress, All the great leaders, including Mr. C. R. Das from 
Bengal, Lala Lajpat Rai from Punjab, Pundit Motilal Nebru from 
the United Provinces, Mr, Kasturiranga Aiyangar from Madras, 
Mr. Kelkar from Poona, Mr. Tyabji from Baroda, Mr. Vijiaraghava- 
chariar from Salew, in all more than 50 out of a total of 170 members 
were present, The most important result of the meeting was that 
aggressive and mass civil disobedience was, on the persuasion of M. 
Gandhi, postponed till the subordinate Congress organisations were 
perfected. 

Business began with the consideration of draft resolutions pres 
pared and proposed by Mahatma Gandhi in regard to the further 
programme of Congress work and organisation, 


Mr. Gandhi in proposing the first resolution for adoption made 
a lucid and olear statement of the present situation. 
The First Resolution—Men Money & Munitions 


The resolution runs as follows :— 
1. In the opinion of the All-India Congress Committee all organisations 
and workers should concentrate their attention chiefly npon— 
(a) bring ng the All-India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund to one crore of 
rupees and before 20th June next each Congress province to collect in the ratio 
of ite population , 


(B) putting in Congress registcrs one crore of members in pursuance of the 
constitution and before 30th June next each province to contribute the number 
of members in the ratio of its population ; 

(C) introducing into villages and houses 20 lakhs of Charkas (spinning- 
wheels) 1n good working order and before 30th June next each province to intro- 
duce the number of CHARKAS 10 the ratio of its popniation. 

He pointed out that in respect of their propaganda upon which 
they had so far concentrated, namely giving up of titles, councils, 
educational institutions and courte, there was no need for further 
concentration thereon and he considered that the success already 
achieved therefn was in every way satisfactory. Whatever be the 
number of students who had given up college, or of lawyers who 
had given up practice, the Congress had achieved the real object o 
the propaganda, namely, the demolition of the prestige of thes 
institutions of the bureaucratic Government of the country. Mos 
of those who yet continued in schools or in courts were fully con 
vinced of the principle for which Congress has fought, although fo 
@ Variety of reasons they were not able to give effent to the resolu 
tion immediately, The Congrose may therefore wall trust to tim 
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for the movement to work its way fully. He therefore pointed out 
that in order to achieve the programme of Swaraj within the time 
méntioned in the Nagpur Congress resolution, they should now 
concentrate upon those parts of it which would directly lead the 
masses of this country to its realisation. 

The awakening of the masses, he said, was phenomenal and 
while the masses were fully alive to the urgent need of realisation of 
Swaraj, the leadera were lagging behind. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to give form and shape to the aspirations of the masses. Their 
aspilations for Swaraj were based upon the very definite perception 
that without Swarsj their condition could not improve and the 
direct means of improving their condition was to enable them to 
clothe and feed themselves. It was for this purpose that he felt 
that the Charka movement was full of the utmost potentialities in 
the winning of Swaraj. If the masses wero enabled to perceive 
tbat situation and to realise that by securing their economic inde- 
pendence through the use of the spinning wheel in their houses so” 
as to obtain the maximum of production and wherewithal to feed 
and clothe themselves, it would immediately have the effect of mak- 
ing them feel that they were no longer dependent on foreigners for 
their livelihood and progress, It would also effect a complete 
economic boycott of the most important of foreign imports of the 
country. If this was achieved, Swaraj could be considered to have 
bean realised. That was why he desired that the Charka move- 
ment should be pressed forward. 

In order that this propaganda might succeed, workers were 
needed. Congress organisations should be thoroughly put into opera 
tion. If, as the resolution insisted, one crore of rupees was collect- 
ed before the 30th June, as he was quite hopeful it would be, and 
one crore of the manhood and womanhood of the country were 
registered as Congressmen, thore could be no more patent proof of 
the fitness of the people for Swaraj than of their ability to achieve 
it through the Congress organisation itself. 

Mr. C, R. Dass from Bengal in seconding the resolution pointed 
out that he was one of those who did not at first take to the spin- 
ning wheel kindly, but he found by actual experience that the spin- 
ning wheel movement was in every way calculated to achieve their 
object of Swaraj. If Swaraj meant that India should be self- 
contained and self-sufficient, it was desirable that her people must 
be made to understand how they could do so. He considered the 
spinning wheel as a most simple, honest and atraight proposition 
which could be put before the masses and taken to by them easily. 
He was asked, he said, to define Swaraj many times. He desired 
to ssy that there had been a good deal of needless disquesion over 
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it. Swaraj did not mean any particular system of Government 
which the Congress might argue about or settle. Swaraj was the 
right of the people to determine their own affairs and their own 
form of Government. Jt was the freedom to so determine that con- 
stituted Swaraj. It was futile to discuss particular forms of Swaraj, 
Their idea in asking people to take to the Charka was not based 
upon any desire to enter into competition with foreign capitalist 
production, either from without or from within. Their idea was 
to enable the people to understand and fashion for themselves their 
economic life and utilise to their level best the spare time of their 
families and all oppoitunities with a view to create more economic 
good for themselves ani improve their own condition. He empha- 
sised that collection of a crore of rupees and a crore of members on 
the roll would be the most signal proof of the ability of the people 
to realise and exercise their right of Swaraj. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta pointed out that, in so far as the spinning- 
wheel movement was intended as the means of displacing the import 
of foreign cloth into India, a more efficacious method would be to sce 
that all yarn produced in ludia was used entirely for the production 
of clothes needed for this country. If proper steps were taken that 
ho yarn produced in this country was exported and all available 
yarn was used for production of indigenous cloth, the boycott could 
be easily effected. He quoted figures of the import and export of 
yarn and cloth in support of bis statement. 

Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr C. R Dass and other prominent leaders 
theu addressed the meeting and urged that what was then needed 
was a perfected Congress orgatisation, which meant ample ‘men, 
money, and munitions, and that was all that the resolution 
demanded. After further discussion the resolution was carried. 


The Second Resolution—On Civil Disobedience 


II (A) The All India Congress Committee 18 of opinion that the orders 
uf officials in various provinces against Non-co-operators in pursuit of the pohey 
ut repression are totally unwairanted by the situation in the country and are 
In most cases pronounced by the highest legal opinion to be 11h gal 

(B) Whilst the Committee belteve that the country nas responded ina 
wonderful manner and 1n the face of grave provocation by Government to the 
prince ple of non-violence enjoined by Contes’ in the coantry’s pursuit after 
Swara) and redress of Kmlafat and Panjab wrongs— 


(c) This Committee is of opinion that, apart from the fact that Civil Dis- 
obedience 18 not expressly comprised in the Congress resolution relating to 
Non-co-operation, the country 18 not yet suf—ciently disciplined, organised or 
ripe for the immediate taking up of civil disobedience. 

(Dp) This Committee, by way of preparation, thercfore advises all those upon 
whom orders may be served voluntarily to conform to them and trusta that new 
workers will take the place of those who may bu disabled by the Government, 
aud that the people at large instcad of becoming disheartencd or frightened by 
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such orders will continue their work of quiet ofganisation and construction 
sketched by the Congress resolution. 


Tbe second resolution on the question of the repressive policy 
of Government and the expediency and propriety of offering civil 
disobedience was the pivot of the Conference. Round it flourished 
the greatest difference of opinion and a@ heated debate went on for 
along time. The younger and more ardent people wanted civil 
disobedience to be started at once, oven though they were not well 
prepared for the struggle. The older people headed by the gieat 
Mabatma, however, stressed not so much on their unprepareduess 
as to give the new Viceroy, Lord Reading, some time to take in the 
situation in thecountry in its proper light before any aggressive move 
was decided upon by them. 


Mr. Gandhi pointed out that, in doference to the ruling of the 
chair that civil disobedience as such was not in express terms 
recommended by the Nagpur Congress and was pot within the’ 
four corners of the resolution on Nou-co-operatiou, he proposed that 
the All-India Congress Committee in this matter should only express 
its opinion in the form of advice, in order that the country might 
have a lead from the Committee. The question of civil disobedience 
had been raised in several quarters in consequence of the deliberate 
repressive action of Government against non-co-operators. He 
referred at Jength to the entirely illegal and unjustifiable character 
of several proceedings taken by the authorities in saveral provinces 
and pointed out how wonderfully the people had conformed to non- 
violence even under grave provocation. Nevertheless he felt that 
the Committee should not recommend civil disobedience suggested 
in the form which was understood by those who advocated it. Though 
it was true that non-payment of taxes was one forin of civil disobe- 
dience contemplated by the Congress resolutions, yet it was not 
initiated as part of 4 programme of civil disobedience against Govern- 
ment in respect of particular Jaws or orders, lawful or otherwise, 
The scheme of civil disobedience which he had practised in South 
Africa and developed in his own mind was one which could not yet 
be put into operation. If the country was organised and restrained 
80 thoroughly as he desired, it would then be time euough to put 
it luto operation. As it was, he considered that notwithstanding 
the great progress of non-violence mong the people, there was 
still av clemenr of what he would, for want of a better term, call mob 

“law,uot in the wrong sense but in the sense that the people had 
not yet so thoroughly disciplined themselves as to restrain themselves 
when their dearest wishes were violated or when their great leaders 
Were snatched away to prison under the most provocative circum- 
stances. Until, therefore, they were able to self control themeelves 
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perfectly they should not initiate civil disobedience. Of course, 
he was glad to note that the people wereina fair way toit. If 
however, any person took upon himself the responsibility of offering 
civil disobedience to particular orders or laws which he oconascien- 
tiously thought he could not obey, as for example in the case of Mr. 
Yakub Hasan, he was at liberty todo so. But be might do so only 
on his own responsibility and not in the name of the Congress. 

After a heated debate the resolution was passed and civil dis- 
obedience was postponed for the time. 


Next day Apri] lst. 1921, the All-India Congress Committee 
re-assembled to complete their work on the agenda. Before the 
proceedings commenced some time was given to the Municipal Coun- 
cil, Bezwada, who had come there to present their address of wel- 
come to Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. D. V. Haunmanta Rao, Chairman, 
read the address to which Mahatma Gandhi gave a suitable reply in 
which he emphasised the need of the Municipal Councils adopting 
the policy of the Congress for the attainment of Swaraj. He showed 
how valuable the support and the work of the Municipal Councils 
would be in the programme of work now before the country for the 
realisation of Swaraj and referred to the examples of Nadiad, 
Abmedabad and Surat. He exhorted them to help in the collection 
of the Tilak Swaraj Fund and the organisation of the Congress 
Committees. 


Congress Sabhas. 


When the meeting began the adjourned discussion on the 
resolution moved by Mabatma Gandhi the previous evening was 
resumed. The resolution wae to the effect that the All-India 
Congress Committee was of opinion that in the organisation of Con- 
gress Sabhas under the new constitution, no person who does not 
conform to the resolution on Non-co-operation specially applicable to 
bimself ehould hold any office therein. Mabatma Gandbi in urging 
the proposition observed that though the enforcing of such a resolu- 
tion might be difficult and unpleasant, it was a duty that bad to be 
fnced and overcome by those who had to bring into being the new 
constitution. It seemed to him that while the masses of the country 
and Congressmen were overwhelmingly in favour of Non co-operation, 
it was right that those who were not prepared to give effect to it in 
their own person and conduct should not be asked to control the 
working of the Congress organisations. ig 

Mr. V. Ramadoss Pantalu raised a point of order and observed 
that the passing of such a resolution would be inconsistent with the 
Congress constitution and would not be within the competence of the 
All-India Congress Committee. The constitution having defined 
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the qualifications af Congressmen and having imposed no disquali- 
fioations upon any of them to serve on the executive of any of the 
Congress organisations, it was not competent for the All-India 
Congress Committee to frame a rule disqualifying particular Congreaa- 
men from holding offices. All that the constitution required of the 
Congresemen was that they should sign the creed and accept the 
constitution, and any one who did so was entitled to be elected to 
the Congress office, and it was not for the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee to impose any restrictions of the kind proposed, however 
much it may be desirable that those who were not in favour of the 
accepted policy of the Congress should not undertake any executive 
office which might involve the carrying out of its resolutions. 

Pundit Motilal Nehru in supporting Mr. Gandhi pointed out 
that the resolution would only operate as a recommendation and 
would not render void the election of anyone in violation of such 
resolution, He considered it desirable that such a lead as Mr, 
Gandhi proposed should be given by the All-India Congress Com. 
mittee to the country in tbis matter. 

Mr. N. C. Kelker observed that even if such a resolution waa 
technically in order it was not right and it was beyond the legitimate 
exercise of the powers of the All-India Congress Committee to seek 
to impose restrictions of the kind suggested, and he had no doubt 
that the electors could be well trusted to exercise their rights 
properly, 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Aiyangar, who raised the point of order 
and strongly opposed, observed that the resolution would be 
clearly wlira vires of the Committee as it would be an infraction 
of the right of tho Congress electors as such and the imposition of 
an unjustifiable restriction on the freedom of their choice of their 
own office-bearersa, The All-India Congress Committee, he remark- 
ed, atood in the place of the Congress between its annual sessions, 
and any restrictions passed by the Committee would be considered 
to be in the nature of a mandate of the Congress itself—the man- 
date in the present case being an alteration of the constitution in 
fundamental matters, viz, the rights of election and candidature 
for offices. Such an alteration can only be made in accordance with 
the procedure for the alteration of the Congress constitution and 
this was beyond the powers of the Committee, Further the restrio- 
tions proposed were absolutely unnecessary having regard to the 
‘work on which the Committee had resolved to concentrate itself 
solely in the next three months, viz, that mentioned in the first 
resolution. For such comprehensive work it was necessary to enlist 
the services of as many Congress workers as would sincerely and 
legitimately eo-operate in it, and he urged that the good sense of 
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the electors as well as those who might aspire for offices might be 
safely relied upon to avoid the contingency of insincere people com- 
ing in to lead the Congress movement. 

Mr, S. Kasturiranga Aiyangar said that the resolution wae 
Opposed to both the letter and the spirit of the constitution. It 
would in effect, he said, create two classes of Congress within the 
Congress fold, viz. those general Congressmen who accepted the 
creed and conformed to the constitution, and a special group of 
Congressmen who by reason of special qualifications had the sole 
right of being office bearers or workers in the Congress organisations, 
It was extremely undesirable that any such distinctions should be 
created or encouraged, and he appealed to Mahatma Gandhi not to 
press for it. 

Mahatma Gandhi replying to the debate said he felt the force 
of the subtle and suggestive arguments advanced by Mr. S, 
Kasturiranga Aiyangar and realised the difficulties he had indicated. 
But he observed that was the very reason why as staunch Congress- 
men they should face them and overcome them instead of avoid- 
ing them. 

There was a strong opposition to the Mahatma’s proposal and 
after alengthy discussion the matter was adjourned to the end of 
the agenda, and finally the consideration of the proposition itsalf 
was, on the intervention of the President, deferred for the time. 

Other resolutions passed are :— 


Til. The All-India Congress Committee congratulates the country on the 
Yapid progress made in the organisation of panchayats, and trusts that people 
will make atill greater efforts to boycott Goverument law-courts. 

LV Tos (‘ongrers Committee congratulates the country on its spontaneous 
response to the principle of self-purification underlying the movement of non- 
violeut Non-co-operation by taking up the campaign against the drink evil 
and trosts that the habit of taking intoxicating drinks and crugs will totally 
disappear from the laud by the persistent and ccuntinucd (forts of o¢lf-racrincing 
workers, 

V. The All India Congress Committee expresses ita sc nse of horror over the 
Nankana Massacre and tenders its respectfn) condolence to the families of the 
victims of the tragedy and assures the Sikhs of its sympathy with them in the 
heavy losses suffered by them, 

VI. This meeting of the All-[ndia Congress Committee congratulates the 
Burmese natin in their great struggle tor freedom and sympathies with them 
aod with U (ttama in their trouble crated by repressive measures adopted by 
the Government 

VII. The All-India Congress Committee congratulates all those who are 
suffering by way of imprisonment or otherwise 1m the cause of trligion and 


India’s freedom. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Tour. 


Immediately after the Bezwada meeting the leaders dispersed 
to their respective provinces to take up the work delineated by the 
Committee and to build up district and village organisations on the 
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line of the Congress mandate. Mahatma Gandhi toured in the Madras 
Presidency collecting funds and delivering the message of the 
Congress. On April 8th. befora a mass meeting in Madras presided 
over by Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar and attended by Congress leaders 
the Mahatma delivered an important address on the Bezwada resolu- 
tious which is reproduced below :— 


“I hope that it is time India will recognise that foreign cloth 
is a badge of our slavery, that foreign cloth is a badge of the degra- 
dation of Islam in India. The more I think of the salvation of 
India, economic, political, moral and religious, the more I think of 
the Khilafat question, the more J am convinced that if the Khbilafat 
wrong is to be redressed through India, through the Hindus and 
Mussalmans of India, if India is to gain Swaraj during this year, at 
least we owe it to the Motherland that we discard the use of foreign 
cloth, no matter at what cost. As Moulana Mubammad Ali in 
one of his recent speeches in Calcutta remarked : ‘a hundred years - 
ngo or more we sold away the spinning wheel and we purchased our 
slavery.’ 

Spinning 


“I want, therefore, to invite your attention to the most potent 
part of the resolution arrived at by the All-[ndia Congress Committee 
alter the programme of Non-co operation had worked for so many 
months, If we watt one crore of rupees before the 30th June, wea 
want i¢ not in order to promote deputations to England or America 
or any part of the world, not for any foreign propaganda, but we 
want that money and more for introducing the spinning wheel into 
every home in India. We want that money in order to pay a mere 
livelihood to the workers who will go out throughout the length and 
breadth of the Dravida land to introduce the spinning-wheel. Only 
the other day I wasin Masulipatam and had the honour of visiting 
afew villages where even to-day our sisters are spinning beautiful 
fine yarn not for money but for love. 1, therefore, hope that if you 
are going to be instrumental in attaining Swaraj] during this year, in 
redressing the Khilafat wrong and the Punjab wrong, you will make 
during this sacred National week a fixed determination to throw 
away all the foreign cloths that you may possess. I hold it to be a 
crime to see an inch of foreign cloth in our mosques. I am glad to 
note that the more we make progress, the more convinced our 
countrymen are that the success of our battle depends main)y, if not 
solely, upon non-violence. 


Non-violence 


“In my opinion our non-violence is the greatest part of our 
Non co operation, but our non-violence will bave to atand the 
10(a) 
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severest stresa and the greatest strain that might be put upon it. 
I have just beard that somewhere in Malabar a Nonsco operating 
father bad to witness violence unprovoked done to his son by some 
police-men. I shall still hope that the story is untrue, that there is 
some defect somewhere about the evidence collected by friends who 
brought the thing to my notice, But let us understand that such 
a thing is not impossible under this Government, or for that matter, 
any other Government. We bad too much of it at the time of the 
the martial law in the Punjab two years ago, and the greatest time 
of our triumph will be only when we can stand tortures without 
returning any violence whatsoever, This Government must either 
repent of the violent wrongs done to India, or it must hold India 
by a system of terrorism. It was only when I came tothe conclusion 
that Dyerism or O’Dyerism was not an isolated phenomenon, but 
that it was a settled policy of the Government bent upon bolding 
India at any cost, that I called it a Satanic system of Government. 
But to Nonco operators there is only one road left open, and that 
is to turn the searchlight inward, to purify ourselves, to exercise the 
greatest restraint under the greatest provocation. Therefore | ask 
fathers of boys who are doing any Non-co operation, and I ask Non- 
co-operators themselves who are actively engaged in propaganda, to 
understand that if they continue this work, they should do so know- 
ing that they might be subjected to violence, and even then they 
are not to retort. If India can only exercise self restraint during 
this year of probation and purification for her, I assure you that | 
can see nothing that can prevent our onward march and establishing 
Swars) in India during this year. Therefore, if you believe in 
God—and no Nonco-operator can be a real Non co-operator who 
does not believe in God—if you believe in God, during this week* 
of prayer, purification and sacrifice you will concentrate your prayer 
to God that He may give every one of us, the whole of India, the 
power to bear all the violence that this Government may chonse to 
subject us to. It is infinitely more necessary that we, Non co- 
operators, should control our speech, control all our movements, and 
free them even from any danger or any smell of violent tint. If we 
should but continue along this course of purification, to use the 
expression of the late President Kruger, we shall stagger humanity 
during this year, for what is it that we have seen of this repression 
not merely in the Madras Presidency but in the Central Provinces, 
in the United Provinces, and in the other parts of India? In spite 
of the denial of Sir William Vincent, I am here to say that the 
temperance crusade in the Central Provinces has become a4 crime, 


* Apml 6th to 18th 18 observed as a National Week all over India aa it waa 
during this week that the Punjab massacre of 1919 was perpetrated, 
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nd when they talk of putting down Non-co-operation by all possble 
neans, they talk of putting down home-spinning and putting down tee- 
otalism. We are showing step by step through the course of our 
elf-purification that this Government can hold India in bondage 
nly on the strength of its Abkari revenue, only on the atrength of 
he exploitation of Intlia through Lancashire. Therefore, I would 
ge every one of you to sterilise the activity of this Government 
xy showing to the whole of India, by showing to the Moderste or 
she Liberal party that when they associate with this Government 
snd support the policy of repression inaugurated by this Government 
hey do not want Non-co operationists to carry on the campaign of 
tamperance, to carry on the message of good will, the message of 
happiness, the message of chastity of the women of India which the 
spinning wheel carries. Day by day we are having an ocular 
demonstration of the fact tbat this Government has no inherent 
strength or vitality. It derives its strength ont of our weaknesses. 
It thrives upon our dissensions. The Ifindu Muslim disunion ard 
quarrels no longer supply food for this Government. Now this 
Government, I see and understand, is trading upon disunion 
between 
Brahmans and Non-Brahmans 
“If this Non co-operation movement is a Brahmana mave- 
ment—the remedy is incredibly simple, because Brahmans want no 
loaves and fishes if they are Non-co-operators. But let us make 
haste to patch up our quarrels as we have patched up the Hindu- 
Muelim quarrels, I wish torepeat what I said toa select audience 
of students of Law some time ago in Madras. 1 have not a shadow 
of doubt that Hinduism owes its all to the great traditions that the 
Brahmans have left for Hinduism. They have left a legacy for 
India for which every Indian, no matter to what cana he may 
belong, owes a deep debt of gratitude. Having studied the 
history of almost every religion in tbe world, it is my settled 
conviction that there is no other class in the world that has 
accepted poverty and self-effacement as its lot. I would therefore 
urge—a Non Brabmana myselfi—all Non-Brahmans who may com- 
pose thia audience and all Non Brahmans wham my voice may reach, 
that they will make a fundamental error if they believe that they 
can better their position by decrying Brahmanism. Even in this 
black ago, travelling throughout the length and breadth of India, 
‘l notice that the Brahmans take tho first place in self-sacrifice 
and self-effacement. It is the Brahmans all over India who 
silantly but surely are showing to every class in India their rights 
and privilsges, But having said so much I wish to confess too 
that the Brahmans together witb the rest of us bave suffered of all. 
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They have set before India voluntarily and deliberately the bigheat 
standard that a human mind is capable of conceiving, and they 
must not be surprised if the Indian world exacts that standard from 
them. The Brahmans have declared themselves to be and ought 
to remain custodians of the purity of our life. 1am aware that the 
Non-Brabmanas of Madras have many things to say against Brah- 
mans for which there is some cause But let the Non-Brabmans 
realise that by quarreling with the Brabmans, by being jealous of 
them, and by mud-slinging, they will not better their lot but they 
will degrade Hinduism itself I hold that it behoves Non-Brah- 
mans, shrewd as they are, to understand the beauty and the secret 
of this movement. This movement is especially designed to 
dethrone insolonce from office. He who has eyes may see what is 
happening in India today, that it is a process not of levelling 
down but of levelling up Let Non Brahmans beware of attempting 
to rise upon the ashes of Brahmanism. Therefore, I would urge 
Non Brahmans, if they cannot tbrow themselves heart and soul 
into this movement, at least to refrain from in'erfering with this 
movement by intriguing with the Government. The grievances 
of Non-Brabmans against Brahmans are mere nothing com- 
pared to the 


Grevances of Women 


against Hinduism. Hinduism has made a sex of itself lepers. We 
have become lepers of the Ewpire in turn, Non-Brahmana are 
equally guilty with Brahmans in making Pancbamas crawl on 
their bellies. It is my deliberate conviction that we are suffering 
this yoke of slavery for the sake of the sins that we have committed 
against our brothers whom we arrogantly consider to be untouchables. 
I claim to be a Sanatana Hindu. I claim to have read our Shastras 
to the best of my ability. Iclaim to have understood the spirit of 
Hindnism I claim to have understood the meseage of the Vedas 
and the Upanishadat Iclaim to have left the life of a Sanatana 
Hindu deliberately, krowingly, voluntarily, for a period of thirty 
years; and notwithstanding anything that may be said by any 
Hindu to the contrary, I ask you to accept the authority of my 
experience that there is no warrant in our Scriptures for consider- 
ing a single human being as untouchable. I am content to be a 
Hindu: I am content to die a Hindu, and I am ready, I hope, to dia 
for the defence of my religion at any moment, but I should cease to 
call myself a Hindu if | believe for one moment that Hinduism 
required me to consider it a sin to touch a single human being. There- 
fora [ invite Brahmane and non Brahmana of this great Presidency 
to battle againet thie curee of untouchability a drid ourselves of it, 
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I ask you not to mix up inter-marriage and inter-dining with un- 
touchability. Thus, if we shall but close our ranks as we Hindus 
and Mussalmans have done, if Hindus will also among themselves close 
up their ranks, and if we shall consider in the language of the Bhagabat 
Gila that in our hearts occupy an equal place for both Brahmans and 
Chandals, that very day you will see that there is no Non-Brabman 
movement awaiting solution. Non-co-operation, in the language of 
medicine, is a kind of aseptic treatment. Anti-septics are necessary 
only when we gather dirt and want to introduce other germs to 
destroy that dirt. Aseptic treatment pre supposes purity from 
within. Our Non-co operation with the Government simply means 
that we have done away with dirt and uncleanliness. We do not want 
to pretend to bave dispelled darkuess by making darkness deeper. We 
do not want to meet or neutralise the violence of the Government 
by greater violence on our part. Our Swaraj] must not consist of 
exploitation of any human being on earth. 1 would therefore urge 
you simply to concentrate your attention upon the three things that ° 
the All-India Congress Committee has placed before you. I would 
like never to give the slightest excuse to the Government for 
imprisoning us for any speeches, but I would allow and open the 
gates of prisons without a drop of tear in my eyes and send the 
whole of the womanhood of India to prisons for possessing a single 
spinning-wheel. Let us not be impatient either with the Govern- 
ment or with our friends who are opposed to us to-day. Rather 
let us be impatient with ourselves All our speeches, all cur resolu- 
tions are now mostly or should be addressed to ourselves, and if 
wo can ouly carry through this simple programme that is mapped 
out by the Congress, by the Khilafat Committee and by the Muslim 
League, I repeat my conviction that we shall attain Swaroj, that we 
shall redress the Khbilafat wrong and the Punjab wrong during 
this year, 

“You will accept the evidetice that I tender that throughout 
my long travels I have noticed that the masses, that the women of 
India, are absolutely with us. J ask educated Indians to accept my 
testimony that they are neither so unintelligent or uncultured as 
we often consider them to be. They see far more truly through 
their intuttiwn, and we, educated Indians, with our intellects, are 
clouded by a multiplicity of ideas, and I ask you to accept the 
testimony given by Sir Thomas Munro, and I confirm that testimony, 


that the masses of India are really more cultured than any in 
the world,” 


The Change of Viceroyalty 


On April 2nd, Lord Chelmsford left India much to the relief 
of all. This is no place to assess pontificial performances in 
preference to public affairs. Suffice it to say that an obscure man, 
raised from the Captaincy of a British Infantry to the Viceroyalty 
of India, when capable men in England were all absorbed in the 
great War, Lord Chelmsford brought with him the tradition of an 
infantryman and took away with him the unabated pity of every 
class of men in India. His puerile submission to Mr. Montagu’s 
Reforms, and his subsequent undignified recantation, earned for 
him the undying hostility of Auglo-India. He was popular with 
no one ; be was in confidence with no one. In his own Council, 
he was ruled aud his weakness was exploited by his Councillors. 
The Departments of State acted independently of him. TheI.C.S. 
was in revolt against him. A moeutally and intellectually weak man, 
this Captain-Viceroy has done more to undermine the foundation 
of the British Empire in India and to bring sorrow and travail to 
the Indian people than all the age-long pile of natural inequities 
which the autocratic system of a foreign administration is bound to 
produce in the long run. Blissfully ignorant of the art of adminis- 
tration and statesmanship, with a blank umbrageous past, His 
Lordship will ever remain seared in the hearts of Indians for his 
infamous Rowlatt Act, the out-Heroding massacre at Jhallianwalla, 
and his sneaky whittling down of the Reforms that a trusted 
Minister of the Crown thought over-due to India Throughout 
1920 Indians wanted bis recall and impeachment from a hundred 
platforms, No other Viceroy bas carried away such an encomium 
from a people he was placed over to rula, 

On Apiil 2nd, Lord Chelmsford left the shores of India. Thera 
was no. Indian crowd either to cheer him or to ring’ bim out, no 
Indian farewell address. The same day H. KE. Lord Reading, the 
ex-Lord Chief Justice of England, lauded in Bombay and assumed 
charge of the Vicoroyalty. 

After Lord Chelmsford there remained nt least one man, Sir 
William Vincent, in the Government of India whom the country 


would have been happy to spare. As said the Capital of 
Calcutta :— 


‘t India would also profit by the appointment of a new Home Member, 


Sir William Vincent has dropped into a rut from which he cannot extricate 
himself. He has come to regard ag infallible bis own eystem of weights and 
meartitcs, and like Old Puloniua is irritatingly erlf-eufficient, He pnts me in 
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mind of Mathew Ridley, the Home Secretary, who thought it onite the righi 
thing for coarse wardets to forcibly feed suffragettes who went on a hunger: 
strike in jail, Why not try the experiment of a non-official Home Member ?” 

The first pronouncement of the new Viceroy was delivered 
on the 3rd of April 1921 in reply to the address of welcome pre- 
sented by the Bombay Municipality. In the course of a bumonr-. 
ous speech Lord Reading feelingly said :— 


“ Justice and sympathy never fail to evoke responaive chords in the hearta 
of men, of whatever race, creed orclass Thcy are the two brightest geme in 
any diadem, 


‘© Without them there ja no lustre in the Crown,—with them there isa 
radiance that never fails to attract loyalty and affection, The British repo- 
tation for juttice must never be impaired duting my tenure of office. I must 
regrtfully admit your statement that there 1s discontent in India, I join with 
you in the prayer that it may be my good fortune to allay it, but I must not at 
this mom>-nt discuss its causes or effects. India 18 too responsive and too gene- 
Tous to expect me to make & pronouncement which could not be based upon my 
individual observations and intormation Any declaration of policy to-day 
would be and must be founded upon opinions of others and could not be the 
result of my own deliberate judgment I feel convinced that I shall best dis- 
charge my duty to the King-Emperor and serve the interesta of India if [ take 
time to collect information, seck advice and form conclusions.” 

Thus the new Viceroy took time to take in the situation and 
then fo crystallise his own policy. By a consensus of opinion the 
N. CO leaders suspended for the time the more aggressive parts 
of their campaign. The great name that Lord Reading brought to 
India as the ex Lord Chief Justice of the British people, and his 
obviously sincere utterances that justice was to be paramount even 
in India, had already biased many a grateful Indian heart, not 
excluding the most vapid non-co operator, in his favour, for, after 
all, non co-operation was born out of despair. So after a partial 
exhaustion suffered on account of the hurricane campaign of boycott 
of the Duke and the Colleges in tho first two months of the year, 
non-co-operatora now kept one eye on the Viceroy and the other on 
their preliminary work of organisation and training On the 
other band, Government, still moving in the Chelmafordian 
tradition, and now relieved from the pre occupation of the Royal 
Tour, turned its attention to the Gandhi movement. Repression was 
started early in March, very soon a carte blanche waa given to all 
Officials to fight non--o-operation. 

_ The first move was taken by Lord Sinha’s Government in Bihar. 
His unenviable position as the first Indian Governor pitch-forked 
into position by an astute Minister of the Crown surrounded by a 
hostile band of high I. C. S. dignitaries and Europ3an vested inter- 
Gates, was easily exploited to show the incongruous setting, and soon 
his Government became the laughing stock of all by its ludicrous 
actions against N-CO. The anti-drink campaign of the latter waa 
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fought by a counter-propaganda which emphasised the ‘ value of 
wine both as a food and asa medicine. Many great men were wine 
drinkers, Moses, Alexander, Julius Caesar, Napolean, Shakespeare, 
Watt, Gladstone, Tennyson, Bismark, etc.” said the Govt. !!! 

By s circular, now known as the Rainy Circular, the Govern- 
ment instigated its officials to suppress the anti-drink and other acti- 
vities of the N-C-O and the officials utilised their new power with so 
great zeal and vigour that sometimes Government found it impossible 
to justify their action. 

Next came the U. P Government with more drastic measures. 
Sections 144 I. P. C. was lavishly used to gag persons and public 
meetings. The Seditious Meetings Act was proclaimed in Oudh. 
On 15th March the Government issued a communique stating that 
the NC QO. movement was revolutionary aud anarchical, and that it 
was the duty of all servants of the Crown to counteract it; that ‘any 
existing prohibitions to officers in regard to participation in political 
movements can not apply to them when actively opposing N-C QO. and 
it is the policy of the Govt. to encourage all officials to declare them- 
selves openly and actively against the movement!’ On the 6th 
April another urgent epistle was addressed to all Commissioners and 
peripatetic officers to take the first offansivo move in its fight with 
N-C-O, It said :— 

‘Orders already issued have authorized an extensive use of the restricted 
powers conferred by the ordinary Law, District officers are permitted to enforce 
the tota! prohibition of inflammatory meetings... there 18 no reasen why 
Collectors should not attend and address mectings of Riform leagues and Libcral 
leagues designed to oppuse the movement ” 


And so on; in fact ordere were passed as if there was a regular 
war or rebellion in the land ! 


The Punjab Government, less demonstrative than the Govern- 
ment of Sir Harcourt Butler, bad already kept several districts 
gagged, and on April 26th by a further notification it declared the 
districts of Lahore, Amritsar and Shekhupura to be proclaimed areas, 
and the operations of the Seditious Meetings Act was further ex- 
tended. It was only the Government of Bombay that kept its head 
cool in trying times, The hysterics of the U. P. Government was for- 
tunately not followed anywhere else, though in Bengal the Governor 
Juord Ronaldsbay tried his best to keep the exceasive zeal of the sub- 
ordinate magistracy under proper control (for details see Chronicle 
of Events of this period). 

In the Legislative Assembly on March 24th a full dress debate 
was held on Nonco operation, during which Sir William Vincent 
laid down the policy of the Govt. with reference to N-C-O and iti 
alleged evils, and talked of the necessity of taking repressive measures 
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to put it down (see Vol II p. 487). In reply to the author of the 
Rowlatt Bill and the friend and ally of O’Dwyer, M. Gandhi wrote 
in his paper © Young India” as follows. 


“Sir William Vincent’s speech 18 a plausible defence of the Government's 
policy of repression It 1s a distortion or concoction of facts, an appeal to our 
cupidity and a misinterpretation of the motives of non co operationists 

‘* He says that the declared object of non co-operationists 18 paralysis of the 
Government and that “in their effort to achieve the object there 1s no source of 
discontent which they have not used.’’ Now both these statements are half- 
truths The primary object of Non-co operation 18 nowhere stated to be paralysis 
of the Government The primary object 18 self purification. Its direct result 
must be paralysis of a Government which lives on our vices and weaknesses 
Similarly, 1¢ 13 a dangerous balf-truth to say that we have left no soufce of dis- 
content unused We could not help using sources of legitimate discontent But 
Non-co-operationists have rigidly refrained from using any and every discontent, 
if only because we would weaken our cause 1f we did = Lhe illustration of what 
I mean will be best scen from the refutation of the very next sentence which Sir 
William has spoken in support of his contention ‘Wherever they find discord 
between employer and employee, there some agent or emissary of Non-co-opera- 
tion patty proceeds at once to foster discontent and promote ill feeling” This 
is not only untrue, but it 18 an incitement to the two to oppose Non co-operation 
The avowed policy of Non co-operation has been not to make political use of 
disputes between Jabour and capital They have endeavourcd to hold the balance 
evenly between the two—we would b foolsif we wantonly set labour against 
capital It would be just the way to play into the band of a Government which 
would greatly strengthen its hold on the country by setting capitalists against 
labourers and vice versa In Jharia, for instance, 1t was a non-co operator who 
prevented extending strike, The moderating influence 1n Calcutta was that of 
non-co-operators The latter will not hesitate to advance the cause of strmbers 
where they have a just grievance ‘hry have c vcr refused to lend their assistance 
to unjust strikes ‘‘ Where there 18 a racial il fceling’’, declarcs Sir William 
Vincent, “ these emissartes hurry on thet: evil errand.’? He must know that this 
18 @ false statement Thereis a racial feeling between Englishmen and Indians 
There 18 the memory of Jallianwala—an evergreen But ‘ these emissaries” 
have been writable messcngers of peace They have everywhere restraimed the 
fury of the unthinking And I make bold to say that but for the existence of 
the spirit of non violence, there wouldshave been more innocent blood spillcd 
Inspite of the threat of Dyerism and O’Dwyerism Our fault has lain In refueing 
to lick the boot that has hiched, in withdrawing co operation until there was 
frank repentence Non co operitors are to b> ; leased for turning the fury of 
an outraged pcople from Englishmen to the system they are called upon to 
administer 

“But Sir William is nothing if be 1s not thorough in his attempt to divide 
and tule He declaims ‘Where thcre are quarrels bctween landlord and 
tenant—have we not seen this in the United Provinces—there again proceed 
these emissaries of ev!] to propagate unrest, and stir up disorder” Sir William 
should know that the tenant movement 1s undcr the control of Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru whose one purpose regarding the tenants has been to educate them to be 
patient and calm Sir William has simply attempted to set the land lords 
against Non-co-operation movement Fortunately, the land-lords know as well 
as the tenants that, so long as they are just, they have nothing to fear from 
Non-co-operators, 


‘The movement,’ says Sir William, ‘18 purely destructive, and so far as [ 


\} 
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have been able to ascertain contains no element of constructive ability.’ It 
is undoubtedly destructive in the sense that a surgeon who applies the knife to 
& disease@ part may be said to make a destructive movement. This destructive 
movement bears init the surst eecd of constructiin as the surgeon’s knife 
contains the seed of health. Is temperance destructive? Are national schools 
springing mp everywhere destructive? Are the thousands of spinning-wheels 
destructive of a nation’s prosperity? They will destroy foreign domination 
whether it baila from Lancashire or 1s threatened from Japan, 


‘t Heving attempted to set classes against masses, Sir William proceeds to 
paralyse both, with the feeling of helplessness and the fear of internal strife and 
aggreasion from without, Is Hindu-Muslim unity such flimsy stuff that we shall 
begin to quarrel as soon as the British guns are withdrawn from our shoree ? 
Were we sixty years ago less able to protect ourse)ves than we are now? Or is it 
not a faet that judged by the western standard we were never Fo helpless as we 
now ate? Self-government, as [ have said before, connotes the power of aclf- 
protection, and a country which cannot protect itself 18 not prepated for imme- 
diate and complete selt-government. In this one sentence Sir William has 
unwittingly condemn d British rule and proved the necessity of immediate mend- 
1ng or ending of that rule. According tomy method—the method of esnffering 
or soul-force,—the country is to-day prepared for self-protection. According to 
Sir William’s standard, the reforms have nothing 1n them to enable India even 
in a bondred years to arm herself fur defence against a combination of world 
powers, Judged by that standard, the reforms do forge stronger the chains that 
bind India and make her feel helpless, The speaker talks ghibly of impending 
destroction of every vested intereet. He needs to be reminded that the greatest 
vested interest of India—her self-eufficilency—was destroyed by this foreign 
domination, and the speaker’s plan will etill further deepen India’s poverty. 

Sir William has been extremely disingenuous in dercribing the Govern- 
ment’s methode of dealing with Non-co operation. Defence of India Act he will 
not use against men who have hurt nobody and who are restraining people from 
committing violence. But he is using ordinary statutes againt them in an 
extraordinary manner under a licence given to him by non-co-operators who will 
not challenge ordere in a court of law. He will not conciliate the malcontents 
by gtanting Swaraj, tor that would lead to anarchy. He does not bother his 
head about the two things which have raused all the unrest’ and which have 
acted like two active and corrodin, poisons in the Indian body—the Khilafat 
and the Punjab wrongs. He dees not ell us what catastrophe 1s likely to befall 
India if the Khilafat promises were rec med and the Punjab wound healed. 


“ He has ornamented his (xtraordirary speech with an ungentiemanly and 
insinuating attack upon the Ali Br. thers who are putting up a noble fight for 
Islam and India, and a still more ungentlemanly attack on a ‘gentleman of the 
name of Yakub Hasan’ and an ungracious reference to bis Turkieh wife,” 


The Gandhi Reading Interview. 


The policy of the Govt. in the early months of 1921 was really 
the continuance of the policy which characterised the Chelmsfordian 
Tegime—an indecent bluster of brute force and a cowardly inaction 
In times of great popular upheaval. It was not the policy of Lord 
Reading who bad still to depend upon Sir William Vincent for 
guidance. Almost the first important and the most hopeful work 
which the new Viceroy took in hand was an exchange of views with 
the prominent nationalist leaders of the country in private conversa- 
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tions. The most sensational of thse political interviews was with 
Mr. Gandhi which gave current to all sorts of speculations. For, it 
seemed queer that the great leade: of non-co operation should seek 
an iuterview with the head of a ‘sa inic? Government with which he 
was waging a war of destruction. ‘there was altogether six of these 
interviews at Simla between the 13th and 18th of May. Pundit 
Malaviya and the Rev. Mr. Andrews in their interview with His 
Excellency had impressed him with the necessity of bis meeting the 
great leader of N-C-O inorder that a batter understanding between 
the Government and Gandhi may be attained. His Excellency 
expressed a wish that he would like to hear the Mahatma’s views. 
Accordingly Pundit Malaviya who took the initiative of a pourparler 
sent word to Gandhi who came over to Simla and the fiast inter- 
‘view with the Viceroy took place on the afternoon of the 13th. 
May. It was again renewed on the 16th and the 17th at Viceregal 
Lodge which was continuously surrounded by the simple villagers and. 
unlettered peasants from far and near who kept oncrying Mabatma 
Gandhi ki jai.’ The Viceroy also granted short interviews to 
Mrs, Besant and Lala Lajpat Rai. Wednesday, the 18th June, there 
was great commotion at Simla for not only was Mr. Gandhi inter- 
viewed twice by the Viceroy, but also Pandit Malaviya was again 
asked to give advice. The Viceroy’s lxecutive Council met and 
considered, if was surmised, very important documents connected 
with Mr. Gandhi’s visit. 

There was a veil of secrecy over tha whole matter aad for a 
couple of months ever, sort of wild suggestion was made in the press, 
Tho Anglo-Indian organs were alarmod Jest the new Viceroy would 
be trapped into a compromise with the ‘ traitors,” as they called 
Gandhi and his party. The nationalists also began to be suspicious 
of the actions of Gandhi, and some like Mr. B.C. Pal openly threw 
suspicion on Gandhi’s motives. 

The first reference to this interview was made by Lord Reading 
himself in a post-prandial oration at a dinner given by Sir (then Mr.) 
Mian Mahomed Shafi in the Chelmsford Club, Simla on May 30th. 
The language and taste of His Excel'ency are well worth quoting. 
Said he: ‘Mr. Malaviya---left me with the impression that he would 
like me to see Mr. Gandhi. Wel’, it did occur to me that my 
address was pot altogether unknown, (prolonged laughter) but I 
informed Mr. Malaviya that if Mr. Gandhi applied to me for an 
interview I would readily grant it and I should be glad to hear his 
views. The consequence was thet, in due course, Mr. Gandhi did 
apply and there was not only one interview but several interviews 
between us. The result of these discussions was that Mr. Mohammad 
Aliand Mr, Shaukat Ali have issued a public pronouncement, ex- 
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pressing their sincere regret for certain speeches that they had made 
inciting to violence and have given a solemn public undertaking that 
they will not repeat these speeches or similar speeches, so long as 
they remain associated with Mr. Gandhi.” 

This speech along with a public spology published on the 
previous evening by the Ali Brothers came as a surprise. No body 
ever thought that the famous interview at that momentous period 
would end in such a fiasco ; on the contrary, high expectations were 
entertained of a just and honourable compromiso, His Excellency’s 
reputation as the ex-Lod Chief justice of England had obviously 
travelled faster than that of the British Diplomat at Washington for 
a Jost canse. In this matter it wasclear that Lord Reading was 
scoring a bit over Gandhi. The instinct of a British diplomat could 
not let pass the splendid opportunity of hitting the rival at his sore 
point, Gandhi was made the unwary instrument of extorting a 
public apology from the great Moslem leaders which the Govt. 
now flourished before the world as a confession of guilt made to 
buy immunity from prosecution. Nothing more could be damaging 
to the reputation of both the Brothers Ali and Gandhi. Nothing 
more could have better reut assunder the Hindu Moslem pact so 
assiduously cultivated by the N-C-O party. The artistic handling of 
the situation by a master diplomat to secure the same end which 
a Chelmsford or O’Dwyer would have secured by a much more crude 
and plebian method was as admirable as it was insidious. As said 
Gandhi later on repenting for bis purt in the affair, ‘‘ the statement 
made by the Brothers was instigated by me and me alone. It is an 
apology tendered to frierds, and not to the Govt. It1s made not 
tu evade prosecution but to put themselves right with their own 
conscience and with their friends. The assurance to them therefore 
that there would be no prosecution so long as they abided by their 
undertaking was gratuitous, 1f not offensive.’ He further said : 


This campaign of Non-co-operation las no reference to diplomacy, secret 
or open. The only aiplomacy it admits of is the statemcnt and pursuance of 
truth at any cost, The Viceroy showed me the speecnes. [ 1ealised that some 
passages In them did not read well ‘They were capable of being intcrpreted as 
anincitement to violence, and [ realised that, prosecution or no prosecution, 
there was no doubt 1n my mind as to the advice I shouid tender to the Brothers, 
I venture to suzgest to His Excellency that, 1f he is anxious to disarm Non-co- 
operators, he will do 60 only by becoming undiplomatic and absolutely frank, 
The latter seek and need no shel‘ -r or protection, aud [invite His Excellency to 
reciprocate by not shielding the offenders amongst the governing class. 


The Ali Brothers’ Apology 
The following is the text of the apology published by the Ali 
.others on May 29, 1921. 
“Friends have drawn our attention to certain speeches of ours 
which, in their opinion, have a tendency to incite to violenoo, We 
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desire to state that we never intended to incite to violence and we 
never imagined that any passage in our speeches were capable of 
bearing the interpretation put upon them, but we recognise the 
force of our friends’ argument and interpretation. We, therefore, 
sincerely feel sorry and express our regret for the unnecessary heat 
of some of the passages in these speeches and we give our public 
assurance and promise to all who may require it that so long as we 
are associated with the movement of non-co-operation, we shall not 
directly or indirectly advocate violence at present or in the future, 
nor create an atmosphere of preparedness for violence. Indeed, we 
hold it contrary to the spirit of non-violent non-co-operation to 
which we have pledged our word.” 


Aud next day, on May 30th, the Govt. of India issued a press 
communique stating that: ‘In view of the publication of these ex- 
pressions of regret and promises for the future, the Government of 
India desire to make it known generally that they had decided on 
the 6th May to prosecute Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali 
for certain speeches delivered in the United Provinces during the 
last few months. These speeches in the opinion of the Government 
of India were direct incitements to violence. The immediate object 
of the Government in determining to onforce the law on the present 
occasion was to prevent incitemonts to violence and to preserve 
order, After the decision to which reference has been mace was 
reached, it was urged on the Government that their immediate 
object could be obtained without recouise to the criminal courts. 
The Government consequently suspended further action, and in view 
of the statement now issued over the siguatures of Messrs. Mahomed 
Ali and Shaukat Ali, have decided to refrain from instituting 
criminal proceedings against them in respect of thase speeches so 
long as the solemn public undertaking contained in the statement 
lasued to the press is observed. Should the condition of this under- 
taking not be performed, the Government of India will be at liberty 
to prosecute them for their past speeches. It must not be inferred 
from the original determination of the Government to prosecute for 
speeches inciting to violence that promoting disaffection of a lesa 
violent character is not an offence againt the law. The Government 
of India desire to make it plain that they will enforcs the law relat- 
ing to offences against the State as and when they may think fit 
agaiust any persons who have committed breaches of it.” 

The statement of the Brothers would have been justified had 
they given the undertaking they gave to those of their co-workers 
who, unlike themselves, did not believe in the cult of violence. 
But the general words “public assurance and promise to all who 
may require it’ could not in the circumstances leave any one in 
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doubt us to the particular party who did require such ‘assurance 
and promise’, and at whose bidding it was given. The Viceroy’s 
speech at the Chelmsford Club made it perfectly clear that the only 
definite result of the interviews was the apology and the under- 
taking from the Ali Brothers, and nothing less than fine sophistry 
could detect anything but the fact that Gandbi was treating with 
the Viceroy. 

As bas been mentioned before, a split threatened the Gandhi 
camp over this matter of the interviows and the Ali Brothers 
apology. Feelings, a1d especially the Hindu-Moslem pact seemed 
to be very much strained when the Anglo-Indians press, following 
on the wake of the Viceroy at the Chelmsford Club, began to gloat 
over the humiliation of the Ali’s, while the more radical of Gandhi’s 
followers interpreted the Viceroy’s sneech in the sense that the 
leader of non-co operation had been treating with the Government 
and had secured a pardon for the Ali Brothers by inducing them 
to give a public apology. What maie the affair so very galling 
was that whilst the Ali Brothers remained free, the lesser lights, 
the rank and file of the non-co-operators, were encouraged to court 
arrest aud imprisonment for speaking far less strongly. Huudreds 
of young nonco operators, unused to the slippery ways of politics, 
had willingly gone to gaol firm in their stand of saying 
the truth about the Govt., however hard and _ unpalatable. 
Some of them could easily have been saved by giving a similar 
apology, and it never occurred to ary one to advise them to do 
so. On the contrary, their action was applauded by leaders and 
the whole of the N-C-O Press. One such was the case of Hamid 
Ahmed who had recently been sentenced at Allahabad to tran- 
portation for life and forfeiture of property for bis active work in 
connection with the Khilafat. Mahomed Ali himself paid him a 
high tribute in a Bombay speech on 30th May. But the question 
was raised what consolation this tribute could mean to Mr. Ahmed 
coming as it did from one, similarly situated, who had saved himself 
by an apology and an undertaking to ‘‘all who may require it” ? That 
Gandhi had for once capitulated before the seductive diplomacy 
of the Viceroy, there was no doubt, and the open charge was flung 
that in making the compromise as he did, Gandhi had given away 
the whole principle of non-co operation and compromised the position 
of his Moslem friends in the eyes of the world. 

“ The Agreed Statement” 

The matter, however, came to a close ou July 30th after a great 
deal of excited and acrimonious writing in the Press, by the issue 
of the following government statement agreed to by Mr. Gandhi on 
one eide and the Viceroy on the other ;— 
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'« His Excellency the Viceroy’s attention has been directed, and notably by 
Mr. Gaaodhi, to various statements that have appeared and to inferences that 
have been drawn in the public press relating to the conversations between His 
Excellency and Mr. Gandhi concerning Messre, Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali, 
and which in some respects do not correctly represent the purport of tbese com- 
munications, Consequently the Viceroy authorises the publication of the follow- 
ing agreed statement, which briefly reproduces the substance of these conver- 
sations :— 

‘ All the interviews between theViceroy and Mr Gandhi resulted from con- 
vereations between His Excellency and Pundit Malaviya, relating to conditions 
generally prevailing in India. His Excellency informed Pandit Malaviya of the 
Government's decision to commence criminal proceedings againgt Messrr. Shaukat 
Aliand Mahomed Ali for having made speeches inciting to violence, and the 
discussion turned upon the disturbances that might possibly ensue, Pandit 
Malaviya expressed the opinion that it would be of advantage for His Excellency 
to meet Mr. Gandhi. His Excellency replied that he would be glad to see 
Mr. Gandhi and hear his views 1f he applied for an interview. 


‘On the next day, Mr. Andrev's saw His Excellency and suggested that His 
Excellency should see Mr. Gandhi, It should be observed that various important, 
matters were discussed during these conversations and that the proposed inter- 
view between His Excellency and Mr. Gandhi was intended to have reference to 
the situation generally. 

‘¢ His Excellency is, however, aware that Pandit Malaviya ininviting Mr, 
Gandhi to Simla did not refer to the contemplated proceedings against Messrs, 
Shaukat Ali and Mahomed ali. 

‘¢ In due course Mr. Gandhi came to Simla at the request of Pandit Malaviya 
and Mr, Andrews, and asked for an interview with His Excellency which was 
immediately arranged. 

‘At the first interview no mention was made of the proposed prosecutions, 
The conversation related to the causes of the discontent in India. Upon the 
next occasion His Excellency stated that according to the Government reports 
responsible non-co-operators had made speeches inciting to violence contrary to 
the doctrine advocated by Mr. Gandhi. 

‘“Mr. Gandhi repudiated incitement to violence on the part of any of the 
responsible non-co-operators, and said that if he was satisfied that any of them 
had incited to violence he would publicly repudiate them and their teachings 
unless they withdrew statements that amounted to incitement to violence. 


“+His Excellency mentioned the names of Meesrs, Saukat Ali and Mahomed 
Ali, and promised to show Mr. Gandhi passages in their speeches which, in hia 
Opinion, were calculated to incite to vinlence, and when the passages were 
actually read to Mr Gandhi, he admitted that they were capable of bearing the 
interpretation His Excellency put upon them. He, however, asserted that he 
was convinced that it was not intended by Mr, Shaukat Ali and Mr, Mahomed 
Ali to incite the audience to violence. Mr. Gandhi added that he would see 
them as soon as he left Simla and advise them to express publicly their regrets 
for the unintentional incitement contained in the passages, 


‘His Excellency thereupon asked whether, in view of the importance of the 
document, Mr. Gandhi would show him the draft of the statement he intended 
Co advice Messrs Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali to publish. 

_ “Tt was at this stage that the Viceroy said that it was proposed to institute 
criminal proceedings againat Messrs. Shaukat Aliand Mahomed Ali in respect 
of the Passages, and that if Mr. Gandhi showed him the statement, and if it 
Batiefied him from the standpoint of his Government, he wonld use his influence 
to prevent the institution of the prosecutions, for, the Viceroy said, the object 
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of the Government would be attaimed if the making of speeches of a violent 
character was in future prevented 

“Mr, Gandhi readily agreed to show the statement, The draft statement 
was duly shown by Mr Gandhi to His Excellency who pointed out that the 
Introduction of certain paragraphs gave the statement the appearance of A 
manifesto including that of the religions creed of Messrs Shaukat Al: and 
Mahomed Ali, The Viceroy observed further that the statement was incompkte 
1D 80 far as it did not contain a promise to refrain in the future from speeches 
inciting to violence The Viceroy added that atter publication of the statement 
Messrs Shaukat Aliand Mahomed ali could give any explanation by means 
of speeches, provided they did not infringe the law, Mr, Gandhi agreed to 
delete the paragrapba in qustion and add a passage to cuver promises of 
future conduct 

“His Excellency then informed Mr Gandhi that 1f Messre, Shaukat Ali and 
Mahomed ili signed the statement as then altered by Mr, Gandhi, with tbe 
aidition of the promise as to future conduct, steps would be taken to suspend 
the institution of procecdings and that no prosecution would take place so long 
as the promiscs given in the published statement were observ.d But, if they 
were not observed, the Government remained free to take up prosecutions for 
the past speeches The Viceroy added that in the event of the statement by Messrs 
Shaukat Al and Mahomed Al, and of the Government mfraining 1n conse- 
gaence from the prosecutions, it would be necessary to istue @ communique 
explaining the attitude of the Government There was, however, no desire to 
bargain Mr Gandhi even said that whether the prosecutions took place or not, 
he would be bound, afte: having seen the extracts, to advise his friends, for 
their own honour and that of the cause, to express publicly ther regrets, 

‘During the whole discussion His Excellency andi Mr Gandhi were actuated 
by the desire to prevent any untoward events that might result froin the prose cu- 
tions as alay to prevent spceches inciting to violence The Viceroy informcd 
Mr Gandhi that he might not be able to prevent the commcucement of proceed- 
ings if the statement was not published with the least possible delay There 
was alrealy much discussion of the speeches, not only in India but also in the 
United Kingdom Mr, Gandhi agreed that the statement should be published 
without delay. Mr Gandhi then left Simla, and some days afterwards tele- 
graphed to His Excellency that Messrs. Shanhat Al: and Mahomed Al) bad 
signed the statements, with an immaterial alteration and sent it to the press 
fur publication 

“The alteration was as follows :—The passage in Mr Gandhi’s draft state- 
ment was —‘‘We desire to state that we never intended to incite to violence, 
but we recognise that certain passagcs in our specches are capable of bearing 
the interpretation put upon them.” TLe passage substituted by Mr. Shauhat 
Ah was —''We disire to state that we never intended to incite to violence aud 
we ni ver Imagined that any passages 1D our speeches were capabk of bearing 
the interpretation put upoo them, but we recognise thc torce of our friend’s 
arguments and interpr tation ” 

“After the publication of the statement an official “commuuique”’ was 
issued by the Government ‘The terma of the ‘ communiquc” were not actually 
settled until just before its issue, and Mr, Gandhi never saw it, although the 
substance of 16 as alrcady indicated has been communicated to him, 

“The main part of the interviews betw en His Excellency and mr, Gandhi 
consisted of conversations which rangcd over the vatious causes of discontent in 
India, including the Punjab disturbances, the Khilafat agitation, the Tr aty 
of Sevres, and the gineral conditions of the peopl Mr, Gandhi did not subm't 
any scheme of “Swaray” to His Excellency neither was a scheme of “Swaray” 
discussed at the mterviews.” 


THE AL] BROTHERS & 
The Karachi Khilafat Conference 


The violent speeches of the Ali Brothers which caused so much 
flutter in the viceregal circle have reference specially to the Ulema 
Conference held at Erode, South India, in the first few day of April 
1921, This was the first large conference in the Malabar of some 
5000 Moslem divines and others, attended by numerous eminent 
Ulemas from Upper Indin, where the Ali Brothers, M. Abul Kalam 
Azad, Hakim Ajmal Kban and other Moslem leaders of the N C-O 
yarty preached their campaign, It was here that Mr. Mahomed Ali 
was reported to have said that were the Afghans to invada India, 
Indian Moslems would side with the invaders and declare a j- had or 
holy war. The pan-Islamic activities of Mr. Mahomed Ali created a 
panic in Anglo-Iudian circles. In the House of Commons a question was 
asked on the matter and in reply Mr. Montagu promised to commu- 
nicate with the Viceroy, and presumably on official inspiration from 
Simla, a section of the Moderate and the Anglo Indian Press started 
the bogey of an Afghan invasion and tried to drive a wedge between 
Mr. Mahomed Ali and Mr. Gandhi and the Congress creed of [indu- 
Moslem unity. The ball was set rolling by the Leader aud the 
Pioneer of Allahabad and the Pratap of Lahore. On May 11th. the 
iwneer roundly challenged Mr. Ali to say definitely whether directly 
or indirectly he was notin communication with the Amir on the 
subject of the invasion. A similar story bad been invented during 
his internment at Chindwara during the last War. The Govt. 
was Challenged then to publish the letter alleged to have been 
written to the Amir, Sir William Vinerent who stage-managed 
this ‘Aigban bogey’ had a personal animus aguinst the great Moslem 
leader, but his method of attack was never open nor substantiated 
by facts. And beyond base insinuations and sly hints as to the 
alleged objective of this ‘traitor,’ according to Sir William, no data 
were made public by the Govt. for supporting such a serious charge. 


The Allahabad District Conference. 


The attempt made by interested people to create a Hindu- 
Moslem split, however, did not prove much of a success. The repu- 
tation of Mahomed Ali as sought to be assailed by the ‘Afgban 
bogey’ remained inviolate. This was seen in the Allahabad District 
Conierenoe held on llth May 1921, which, from the large attendance 
of Congressmen from all over India, looked very much like an all- 
ludia meeting, Mr. Mahomed Ali was elected president and in the 
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course of his address touched on the story of the Afghan spy and 
said thatit was not true that any non-co operator would ever desire 
Afghan invasion. [t was much better, he said, to remain iu hell than 
to go to heaven with the aid of a foreign power, They wanted to win 
Swuraj but vot with the aid of a foreign power. ‘Jf any such waged 
war againet the preseut Government for the purpose of making Iudia 
free, they would notrender any help to Government but would simply 
watch the fight and take uo partin it because they did vot believe 
in violence. 


Mr. Gandhi, who did not think it necessary to refute euch an 
outrageous story as that be was i communication with a ‘spy’ was, 
however, also drawn iuto the controversy. Writing on the ‘Afghan 
bogey’ he said that the non co-operators were not to help the Govern- 
ment in any case, and bis writings wore misinterpreted by many 
within the Congressfold Mr. Bepin ch. Pal and the Rev. Mr. 
Andrewe were afraid that Mr. Gandhi was unwittingly supporting pan- 
Islamism. Mr Lajpat Rai also wrote three articles in his paper 
Bande Matarum strongly condemning the attitude that Moslems 
should join the Afghan invader in case a jehad was declared. All thia 
controversy, however, died down with the publication of the 


apology. 
The Broach Khilafat Conference 


On June 2nd, in the course of bis speech delivered as the Presi- 
dent of the Gujrat Provincial Khilafat Conference held at Broach, Mr. 
Mahomed Ali referred at great length to the * apology ” and said that 
he knew of no speech of his or of his brother in which either had incit- 
ed anyone to violence, nur did they know of any speech which they 
had undertaken not to repeat. Unlike Govt. he had no personal 
prestige to maintain beyond the prestige of truth and they could not 
sacrifice honesty and justice at the heathen altar of personal prestige. 
Neither they nor anyone else on their behalf had ever dreamt 
of bargaining with the Government and to talk of giving up their 
prosecution ae if it were a quid pro quo, for their expression of regret 
to their own people is childish, but they would once more empbasise 
that, while their present policy coincided entirely with the creed of 
Mahatma Gandhi and those who like him believed in Ahimsa alone 
for all time, their creed did not coincide with the Mahatma’s but 
also permitted the use of force in self-defence and certain circum- 
stances may make the use of such force obligatory. It was their firm 
opinion based upon the experience of working the non co operation 
programme that the movement had taken deep root in the country 
and that it would be absolulely enough for achieving their purpose, 
namely the redress of Khilafat and Punjab wrongs and the attain- 
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ment of Swaraja, even during the year, and they were fully con- 
vinced that the success of their movement depended entirely upon 
the continuance of the spirit of non-violence among the people. 
Whilst, therefore, gladly reiterating their faithful adherence to the 
programme of non-violent non-co operation, they must exert their 
right to take up arms against the enemies of Islam, should non-co- 
operation be found to have failed and should Jehad be proclaimed 
in terms of the law of Islam. No follower of the faith could shirk 
his clear duty if it ever came to him, as it had come to the warriors 
Badu, of responding to the call of Jehad. In support of this view 
he then quoted authentic passages from the Holy Quoran. 

It was not, he said, because Mabatma Gandhi had preached 
Ahimsa that the Brothers also preached it to Mussalmans, but 
because their prophets aleo bad preached and practised it before 
they were permitted in the Jast extremity to unsheath their sword 
in defence of Islam against its implacable foes. The teaching of 
Mabatma Gandbi was dear to them because in similar circumstances 
it had been the teaching of their Prophet, but should circumstances 
change, nobody knew better than the Mahatma and nobody 
honoured them more for it than he did, that they would follow 
their own faith and their own conscience. What they certainly 
cons‘dered mean and despicable beyond measure to do was to sail 
under false colours and make nee of non-violent non-co operation 
to create an atmosphere of preparedness for the use of violence. If 
nothing else, the bonour of Islam itself demanded from the hrothera 
and those whom they could influence, a faithful and literal adherence 
to the joint programme of work by Hindus and Mussalmans and the 
followers of other faiths at two successive eressions of the Congress 
and initiated in the first instance by the Central Khilafat Committee 
itself. They were glad that Government had abandoned the idea 
of prosecuting them for adherence to their faith, hut they would 
have equally and gladly faced such a prosecution. What concerned 
them was the movement of non-co-operation and keeping faith with 
other co-workers, not what Government chose to du or not to do. 


The Karachi Khilafat Conference 


And again, at the famous Karachi Conference, held at a time 
of great national triumph and all-India rejoicing over the Tilak 
Swaraj fund (see poste), Mr. Mahomed Ali referred to his famous 
apology in scathing terms of jndictment of the bonesty of the 
Government, This was the 8th All-India Kbilafat Conference opened 
at Karachi on 8th July, 1921 and continued for 3 days. Some 
5,000 persons were present. Moulvi Mohamed Sadiq, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, in his speech gave a lengthy recital 
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of the well-known Kohilafat grievances. (See I, A. R. 1921), Mr. 
Mahomed Ali said in the course of his speech :— 

‘‘ In the eyes of our enemies we are politically extinct to all intents and 
purposes! We have been represented by the Sircar that having apologised none 
is prepared to listen to us But the wonder 18 that after my brothcrand myself 
made the statement at broach [| went to Bombay and I was repeatedly asked to 
address which however I could not do owing to other engagements. I was given 
& warm Feception at Poona and also an addrees of welcome by the Municipality 
of Belgaum. If more evidence were needed for our undisturbed public life, 
Sindbis have given proof of 16 If there ever were a doubt about it, 1t no more 
exists now. I shall now refer to an important matter and there 1s a deep secret 
in it. I shail begin and end with it. The degree of Government anxiety to 
malign us surpasses al], The cordial relations of unity between Mahatma Gandbi 
and ourselves are like a magic drug which cures all diseases. The Secretary of 
State for India and the Viceroy have admitted it in the Montford Report. 
Some reactionary papers like the ‘' Daily Telegraph ’ and the ‘* Morning Post ” 
have repeatedly characterised the unity a8 an unscrupulous and unnatural 
alliance. Wonderful itis that a unity between master and slave should be 
coneidered naturai. Regarding the so-called statement, apology, or whatever 
you call it, I wish to say thatit was primarily meant for the public; but if 
mention of individual names were permissible, | declare 1t was meant for 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya who entertained fears of an Afghan invasion. 
The apology was only concerning violence in general, and not regarding any 
particular speeches. When copis of the speeches complained of were asked for, 
they were refused The statement contaimed two things. (1) spology to you 
and Pundit Malaviya, (2) a declaration against violence unless the contrary is 
decreed in clear terms I have given up carrying ewn a walking stick lest 
I should cause anxiety to Englishmen ‘lhe assurance that I have given iy meant 
for all those who fear violence, Public assurance is given to all who may require 
it I want you to understand that the apology 18 meant fur you. We can never 
apologise to the Government, 


‘*T have at ths moment in my bag a document regarding my statement 
which [I wish were published buore I leave Sind, I have no authority to make 
it public, The Viceroy atadmmrin the Chelmsford Club boasted of having 
humiliated us, But that was a speech at 12 o’clock in the night and the intoxi- 
cation wa3 away In the moining If the Viceroy does not agree to a joint 
ar~ouncement by Mahatma Gandhi and bimecif, the Mahatmaj’ woald issue 
& separate statement and let the Viceroy then issue hisown The world will 
give credence to each on tte merits and [ know the Indian people would believe 
Mahatma Gandhi more than the Viceroy,” 


It seems that it was in view of the last statement that Govern- 
ment opened correspondence with Mr. Gandhi the result of which 
was the issue of the ‘agreed stater -nt” of July Sotb. 1921. 


The following are the famous Karachi Resolutions on which the trial of 
the Ali Brothers was subsequently held — 

(1) This meeting of the All-India Kh lifat Conference declares allegiance 
of the Muslim population to His Majesty the Sultan of Turkey, the Commander 
of the Faithful and gives bim an assurance that they would not rest content 
uotil they bad secured complete fulhiment of the Kbilafat demands, 

(2) It records ita sorrow at the death of Jan Mahored who had led the 
Aijrat movement and send its condolence to his family. 

(8) {¢ further congratulates thoee workers in Sind wko have undergone ime 
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prisonwent 1n the cause of their religion and country and hopes that their efforts 
will meet with success, 


(4) This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference declares that so long 
as the demands of Indian Muslims regarding the integrity of the Khilafat and 
the preservation of tho sanctity of Jazirat ul Arab and other Loly places which 
are based upon their religious canons are not fulfilled, neither shall they rest in 
peace nor shall they leave it to the enemies of Islam , that the entire provinces 
of Thrace and Smyrna shall form the indissoluble components of the territories 
of the Turkish Sultan as they used to be before the war, and in no part of them 
shall Muslims tolerate the influencc and interference of Greek or any other 
Power. Ihe Muslims shall never agree to the condition the Allies wish to impose 
upon the Turkish Government, or on its military, naval and air forces, or 10 
connection with the financial, economic or judicial administration, as that would 
tend to interfere with the complete independence of the Khilafat and the 
Sultanate This Confercnce calls upon local committees to make fresh declara- 
tions to the above cffect 60 that no doubt be left as to the religious obligation 
of the Muslims 


(5) Whereas Mesopotamia contains holy places, such as the burial places of 
the desccndants of the Prophet and holy saints and 1A 3n addition an integral part 
of the Jazirat ul Arab, the influence, residence or entrance of non Muslim natio- 
nals without the authority of Islamic Powers 18 not permissible by religion, and 
In case a colonisation of the above character comes about, 1t would conflict with 
their holyShariat, The Mussalmans ate convinced that the Americans would take 
advantage of their nearness to the holy places and revive their old enmities 
towards Islam. This Conference therefore demands that the above country be 
Immediately vacated 


“ This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference heartily congratulates 
Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha and the Angora Government upon their magnificent 
victories and the success of their most desperate (or «lf sacrificing) endeavours 
In upholding the Jaws of Islam and this meeting prays to Almighty God that 
they may s00n succeed In expclling the whole of the armies of the foreign 
Government trom every nook and corner of the Turkish Empire. 

‘‘ In addition this meeting clearly proclaims that it is im every way religi- 
ously unlawful fora Mussalman at the present moment to contirue in the 
British Army or to induce others to jom tne army and itis the duty of all the 
Mussalmans in general and the Ulemasin particular to see that these religious 
commandments are brought home to every Mussalman in the Army. 


‘ Furthermore this meeting also announces thet of the British Government 
were to take any military measures against the Angora Government directly or 
Indirectly openly or sccretly, then the Mussalmans of India will be compelled to 
commence the breaking of laws that is civil disobedience, with the concurrence 
of the Congress and to proclaim in the complete independence of [India and the 
Indians and the establishment of a Repubiic for the Government of India” 


(7) This mecting of the All India Khilafat Conference calls upon all local 
Khilafat Committees to devise measures to absolutely stop drinking within their 
districts, and congratulates the workers and volunteers of places where the 
liquor traffic has diminished and further commands to then: to put forth their 
best eftorts to achieve greater success, 

(8) That this meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference calls upon all 
Provincial District and Village Committees to put forth their last efforts to 
enlist acrore of Khilafat members and collect 40 lakhs of rupees to relieve the 
distress in Smyrna and aid the Muhajirin Relief Fund 

(8) This Conference atrongly appeals to the Pires and Zamindare of Sind to 
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take more interest in the Khilafat movement than they had done hitherto and 
requests the former to command their disciples to do the same. 

Other Resolutions 


This Conference strongly condemns the repression inaugurated by the Govern- 
ment of the Frontier Province 1n its various districts such as Kohat and Bannnu, 
Itsy policy of imprisoning Kiilafat workers and organizers and refusing admission 
to the students of the National Muslim University for collection of funds, 

This Conference congratulates Sirdar Sardul Singh Cavaseaxur* of Lahore on 
the great suffering he has patiently borne in the cause of his rcligion and country 
and further condemus the mischievous attempts of the Government to create 


disunion among the Sikh community. 

This Conference appeals to all people to take to the spinning-wheel and 
wear Khadder leaving the mill-made cloth for the use of the poor, while sending 
out their clothes, made out of foreign articles, for the use of sufferers in Smyrna. 
Jt appeals to them to carry out ¢ffectively this new step of the Non-co-operation 
programme, and secondly apmals to women to discard foreign cloth and thus 


remove the cause of the vation’s poverty. 


THE TILAK SWARAJ FUND & 


The All-India Congress Committee 


The month of July was the month of great National rejoicing 
as acrowning piece of triumph attended the constructive efforts 
of the Congress party 1n the way of building up a fund commen- 
surate with the gigantic work undertaken on behalf of 30 crores of the 
Indian people. Inspite of the party plank of non-co operation about 
which opinions differed, there was no doubt that Indian opinion in 
the mass was solidly at the back of the Szwaraj and Swadeshi aspect of 
the Congress campaign and when on July Ist. Mahatma Gandhi 
announced at a meeting of the Bombay Stock Exchange that the 
collections for the Tilak Swaraj Fund bad exceeded 1 Crore Rupees, 
there were thundering cheers in the city which rang and reverberat- 
ed throughout the country as the message was caught up over the 
wires. Since the Bezwada meeting of the Congress Committee in 
March last all efforts bad been concentrated on raising the fund, 





*(Sardar Sardul Siagh, bead of the Akali Sikh movement in the Punjab and 
a great religious leader of the Sikhs, was charged in June 1921 for sedition As 
& non-co-operator he did not defend himeeit, thongh, as Pundit Malaviya said 
later on, a defence 1f taken would have exposed the false charge. The prosecution 
having failed to prove the ma'n charge, the Sirdar voluntarily acknowledged it 
and along statement said that he wai bemg prosecuted foi having led the 
Shiroman!) Garudwara Prabandhak Committee to accept non-co-operation which 
offended the Government officials and particularly Sirdar Sunder Singh Majitha, 
the Indian Member of the Punjab Government well-known for his anti-Indian 
views, and this led to the raking up of very old and forgotten articles upon the 
wilful misinterpretation of which he was hauled up, He was sent.nced to 6 


yeare’ transportation | ] 
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and Mahatma Gandhi, along with the greut provincial leaders. yar. 
C. R. Das in Bengal, Pt. Motilal Nebru in the U. P., Lala Lajpat 
Rai in the Panjab, ands host of other prominent Congress men, 
made incessant tours throughout the countiy, addressing buge 
gatherings, explaining the economic solution of the country, and 
collecting funds for the Congress. The amount of work done by 
the Congress organisations throughout India during this short period 
of 3 months was unparalleled in the history of the Congress. The 
total collections amounted to Rupees 1 Crore and 5 lacs ; Bombay 
heading the list with 40 lacs, Bengal 25 lacs, Gujrat and Kathiawar 
15 lacs, Punjab 5 lacs, Madras 4 lacs, C P and Berar, Maharastra 
and Behar each 3 lacs, U P. two and half lacs, Sind and Delbi each 
2 lacs, and other provinces smaller amounts. 


It was a phenomenal success an eye-opener to the true sense 
of the couutry, a thing which could bardly be believed. Indeed, 
Pundit Malaviya, the great Indian Independent Liberal, thought 
only a few days back that it wonld be an unqnalified success to 
the credit of M Gandhi 1f be could raise even half the amonnt. 
And yet, inspite of the Government pounching upon the workers 
as seditionists and carrying on an active antl non co operation cam- 
paign, backed by the whole Anglo-Indian community and the Mode- 
rate party, with oppression on one side and contumely on the other, 
Mabatma Gandhi raised the ‘crore’ from the mass of the people. It was 
almost a miracle in Indian public life, and a great warning of things 
that were to come. The bulk of the crore came from the poor 
middle-class people, who, under the trying economic conditions of the 
time, were living a barely band to mouth existence The merchants 
ud traders also contributed liberally, and the wealthy and shrewd 
businesamen broke altogether a new ground They knew the vature 
of economic conditions, and baving a more clear perception of coming 
events than the easy going conservative Zamindars, hastened to con- 
tribute to a movement which promised to usher in Swaraj, It was 
significant that tbe Parsis and Marwarts, the merchant princes of India, 
who rarely ideninfy themselves with politics, now came forward and 
contributed Jarge sums to the fund. From the Viceroy and Provin- 
cin] Governors down to the petty Government officers in the mofussil 
station, there was constant reiteration accompanied by the usual 
official frown that the Gandhi movement was calculated to bring 
nuarchy in the land; the feara of the wealthy were roused by the 
suggestion that they would be the first sufferers under Gandbi 
Swaraj and lurid stories were spread of the terrors of Bolshevism 
towards which the country was alleged to be drifting, and at the 
back of all this was the more effective and drastic measures of 
bureaucratic coercion, police intimidation and bullying. 
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Auother work to which Gandhi directed bis haud was the com- 
plete boycott of foreign cloth. On June 30th he addressed eleven 
crowded public meetings at Bombay for making collection to the Tilak 
Sawara}] fand and exhorted the audience to complete thea boycott 
Campaign as effectively by August next. All his great followers, Messra 
Das, Nehru, Lajpat Rai, did the same in the provinces. A flush of 
success animated Congress workers and a vigorous campaign tor the 
boycott went on apace culminating in a huge bonfire of foreign cloth 
all over India on August Ist. 1922. 

The All-India Congress Committee 


On July 28th the All-India Congress Committee met at Bombay 
to consider their next programme ot work It was «4 very Important 
meeting. ‘wo bundred and twenty nine members ot the Committee 
atteuded from all over India. The Committee sat for three days 
during which there was au animated discussion and finally the 
resolutions given below were passed, 

Prominent among those who stood in opposition to some of the 
items were Pundit Madan Mobau Malaviya, Me. V.Jd. Patol ond a 
few Maharashtra delegates, including Mr. Kelker. All the important 
resolutions were moved by Mr. Gandli who vasily secured au over- 
whelming majority in spite of many ameudmeuts moved About 
this time 1t was Officially announced thit the Prince of Wales was 
coming to ludta next winter aud the Congress gu behalf of the 
Indian peopie decided to buycott him. 

In discussiug the resolution concerning the boycott of the Prince 
of Wales’ visit, Pundit Malaviya opposing urged that the visit of the 
Prince was merely 4 conventional one, and that he was not coming 
to strengthen the bands of the bureaucracy us was alleged. Mr. 
Mahomed Alt replying said that lLudia was in no mood to recetve the 
Prince, beingin mourning. Even af the Prince came on a mere 
couveutioual visit Ludia did nos want any boons even at the hands 
of the Prince of Wales 

Ihe resolution on the buycott of foreign cloth evoked a heated 
discussion aud several amendments were moved. Mr. Patel supported 
by Mr. Kelkar opposed the destruction ot foreign cloth which he 
thought was valued roughly at buudred crores sud which be described 
ag uational wealth, especially ata time when millions were either 
iil-clad or naked. 

Mr. Gandhi assured that the clause referring to the destruction 
of cloth did not apply to the cloth-dealers but to the consumers only 
and alterations were made in the text of the resolution to that 
effect. Mr. Gandhi also modified the resolution adding words ‘as 
far as possible’ to the charka schools. Pundit Malaviya moved a 
series Of ameudmeuts auggesting the introduction of power-looms in 
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addition to hand-looms and use of Swadesbi cloth in addition to 
Khaddar to help the production of Swadeshi cloth and elimination of 
mill monopoly. To this Pundit Motilal Nebru replied saying that the 
boycott of cloth was resorted to because the use of cloth was universal 
and therefore would entail sacrifice on everyone which was a 
cardinal point in their creed of national purification. It was through 
the ruin of ber textile industry that India has been brought to her 
present degraded position. He laid stress on the necessity of 
developing the spirit of self-reliance. 

On the second day of the meeting, on 29th July, Mr. Patel at 
the start raised a point of order which was hotly discussed for hours 
together demanding a ruling from the President whether the All- 
India Congress Committee could inaugurate civil disobedience not 
sanctioned by the last session of the Congress. The President 
declared that the constitution provided that the All India Congress 
Committee could initiate any policy ss it had all the powers of the 
Indian National Congress when not in session. Members from 
Aligarh and U. P. who wanted to start civil disobedience at once 
opposed the first part of this resolution, and suggested that reference 
to Aligarh be deleted as it would prejudice the case of the accused 
then undergoing trial. 

Another amendment keenly discussed related to that part of 
the resolution which emphasised that the way to freedom lay 
through voluntary suffering and through imprisonment without 
defence. The opposition had the support of Pt. Malaviya. Members 
from Maharastra led by Mr. Kelkar, and from Nagpur (C. P.) led 
by Mr. Abbyankar, were for a modifying clause to include those 
who went to jail after defending themselves. The case of Lokamanya 
Tilak who defended himself when prosecuted was cited in support of 
the amendment, 

Next day, July 30th, was taken up with delegating powers to 
the Working Committee. Mr. Gandhi moved that all powers of the 
All-India Congress Committee be delegated to the Working Com- 
miStee, There was a very keen and bitter opposition to this resolution 
from a few members who expressed their opinion that the All-India 
Cong. Com. would be taking a suicidal step in surrendering all powers 
to a small body. Three amendments were moved to the proposition. 
Mr. Patel moved that if the decisions arrived at by the Working 
Committee were not unanimous no action should be taken on the 
resolution passed and the matter should be referred to the All-India 
Congress Committee. Another amendment was moved by Mr. Jeswani 
from Sind asking for provision that a resolution failing to be passed 
by a four-fifths mejority be held in abeyance and referred back 
to the All-India Congress Committee, A third amendment was 
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moved giving specific powers only to the Working Committee to be 
used by it. 

Mr. Gandhi modified his proposition and put in the words 
‘that the Working Committee would use powers of the All-India 
Congress Committee in urgent matters only.” The first and third 
amendments were withdrawn and the second was lost. A resolution 
was then moved to the effect that the remaining matters on the 
agenda be disposed of by the Working Committee. Pundit Rambhuj 
Dutt strongly opposed this, saying that some resolutions were either 
against the Working Committee or made personal charges against 
important members of the Committee. The President assured them 
that in such matters no final decision was likely to be arrived at and 
that the Working Committee would in such cases send its recom- 
mendation for deci.ion to the All India Congress Committee, and 
the resolution on this assurance was then carried by a majority, 


The Resolutions as finally passed are :— 
Resolution No. 1—On Boycott of the Prince. 


In the event of the British Government persisting in bringing to India Hie 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales inspite of the growing unrest and discontent 
by reason of the failure of Government to respond to popular will, the All-India 
Congress Committee 18 of opinion that itis the duty of everyone, in terms and 
in virtue of the Non-co-operation resolution passed at the Special Sess'on of the 
Congress in S-ptember 1920 at Calcutta and reaffirmed at the ordinary & asion 
in December 1920 at Nagpur, to refrain from participating in or assinting any 
welcome to His Royal Highness or any functions organized officially or otherwise 
In connection with hie visit, 


While the All-India Congress Committee considers it its painful duty to 
tender the above advice to the people, 1t desires to place on record its opinion 
that India bears no sort of ill-feeling against the person of His Royal Highness, 
awt that this advice is tendered because the Committee regards the proposed 
visit as a political move and calculated to give strength and support to a system 
of Government tbat has resulted ina breach of faith with the Mussalmans of 
India and atrocious injustice to the people of India, as during the Martial Law 
days in 1919 in the Punjab and a system that is designed to keep India as long 
88 possible trom her birth-right of Swaraj 


Resolution No. 2—On Charka & Swadeshi. 

(3) The All-India Congress Committee desires to tender its congratulations 
to the nation upon the fulfilment of the resolution arrived at Bezwada to collect 
one crore of rupees for the All-India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund, and in this 
connection specially tenders its warm congratulations to the generous citizens 
of Bombay without whose response the resolution seemed to be impossible of 
fulfilment 

(b) In order to be able to attain Swaraj and to secure the redress of the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs during the current year, the All-India Congress 
Committee desires that all Congress organisations and those who sympathise 
with the national aspirations should concentrate their attention upon attaining 
complete boycott of foreign cloth by the 80th of September next and mannfac- 
ture of Khaddar by stimulating hand-spinning and hand-weaving, and to this 
end the All-India Oongress Committee advises that all persons belonging to the 
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Congress shall discard the use of foreign cloth as from the Ist day of August 
next, and advises all Congress organisations — 

(1) to use all national institutions as far as possible for hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving , 

(2) to introduce spinning-wheela into the homes which do not yet possess 
them , 

(8) inevery district to take a census of weavers and to inducc them by 
offering facilities to discard the use of foreign yarn and to use as far as possible 
band-spun yarn and otherwise to use Indian mill-spun yarn , 

(4) to induce by special encouragement weavers who have given up their 
calling to return to It , 

(5) to take acensus of cotton carders and to induce them to prepare cards 
for spinning ;y 

(6) to open depots for the supply of Khadder, spinning wheels, hand looms 
and all accessories required for spinning and weaving , 

(7) to collect foreign cloth from consumers for destruction or use outside 
India at their option , 

(c) The All India Congress Committee invites the mill agents and share- 
holders of the great spinning and weaving companies 1n Bombay, Abmedabad 
and elsewhere to support the national effort by regulating the price of m'll-bands 
and other expenditure and so as to be within the reach of the poorest, and 
trusts that in no case will they raise the price beyond the prevailing rates. 

(d) The All-India Congress Committee invites the importers of foreign 
cloth and yarn to co-operate with the nation by immediately stopping all 
foreign orders and by endeavouring to dispose of their stock as far as possible 
outeide India 


Resolution No 3—On Temperance Work 


The All India Congress Committee notes with deep satisfaction the growth 
of public opinion and the campaign against the use and sale of intoxicating 
liquors or drugs by means of peacefully picketing shops licensed for the purpose 
of selling such liquors or dru , and notes with concern the undu and improper 
Interference commenced by the Government in varions parts of the country 
with the recognised right of the public to wean weak members from temptations 
to visit such shops, and desires it to be understood that, in the event of such 
interference with the peaceful exercise of the said mght being prreisted in, the 
C »mmittee will be prepared to recommend the continuance of picketing 1n dis- 
regard of such interference and advises the Working Committee to inwet gate 
cases of interference and authorised disregard thereof, whenever and wherever it 
may be considered desirable and in the interests of the movement, 

Tre All {India Congress Committee congratulates the Thar> District B« ard 
for 1ts resolution on picket int the determination toc. nue it and calls 
upon other Local Boards and * ipalities in India immediately to follow the 
Bplendid lead of that Boatd 

The All-India Congreas Commit appeals to the keepers of shops for the 
Bale of intoxicating liquors or drugs to recognize the growing force of acute 
public opinion against the continuance of such trade and to respond to the wish 
of the nation by immediately discontinuing 16. 


Resolution No. 4—On Repression & Civil Disobedience 


The 41. ]u"1a Congress Committee deplores the excesses comm'tted by 
Growde: al and recently by some people in parts of the city of Aligarh, 
even |! wt gtave provocation, and advises Oongress organizations to 
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1nculcate among the people the 1mportance of observing the spitit of complete 
non-violence a8 an indispensable part of Non-co-operation, and whilst cundemn- 
ing those isulated instances of popular violence the Committee desires to 
Congratulate the people of India upon their having exercised complete self- 
restraint notwithstanding grave provocation given by the local authorities as in 
Dharwar, Matiar1, Guntur, Chirala, Parala, Kerala, North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Ke oyhar and elsewhere. 

The All-India Congress Committee tenders its sympathy and congratulations 
to tbe families of those who have lost theu lives by the unprovoked fire opened 
upon them by the local authorities at several places and congratulates all those 
brave and innocent citizens who have been wounded or are suffering imprison- 
mn: , and records its deep appreciation of the fact that in the majority oi cases 
the patriots went to jail without offering any defence whatsoever 


The All-India Congress Committee 18 of opinion that the way to freedom 
hes only through voluutary suffering and therefore through imprisonment of 
innocent men and women without defence or baul, 

The All-India Congress Committee regards repression going on in several 
parts of the country aod the serious and wide spread repression going on 10 the 
United Provinces as a sign of the near approach of treedom, and therefore hopes 
that the people in the provinces concerned will not be frightened or demoralized, 
and that willing wotkers will come forward to take the place of those who with- 
out any mortal breach on their part might lose their lives or might be 1mprisoned. 

The All-[ndia Congress Committee has taken note of the reasonable desire 
of workers in the United Provinces aud other parts to take up civil disobedience 
In answer to the repressive measures of Local Governments, and has also taken 
note of the fact that the \: ministration in the North-West Frontier Province 
has prohibited the entry into that Province of the members of the Frontier 
Inquiry Committee appointed by the Central Khilafat Committee to enquire mto 
t e outrages alleged to have been committed by the local ofhciais in Banoo, but 
with a view to ensure greater stability of uun-violent atmosphere throughout 
India and, in order to test the measure of Influence attaiued by the Congress 
over the people, and further, in older to retain on the part ot the nation an 
atmosphere free from ferment necessary for the proper and swift prosecution of 
Swadeshi, the All-India Cor zirss Committee 18 of opinion tbat civil disobe- 
dience should be postponed till aft tthe completion of the programwe reter- 
Ted to in the resolution on Swadesu}, after which the Committee will not 
hesitate, 1f necessary, to recon: nend a course of civil disobedience even though 
1¢ might have to be adopted by 1 Special Ses ion of the Congress , provided, 
however, that it 18 open to any Province or place to adopt civil disolx dience 
subject to the previous approval of the Working Committee obtained within the 
constitution through the Provincial Congress Committee concerned. 


Other Resolutions 


8, The All-India Congtess Comm ttee hereby authorises the Workinr Com: 
mittee to take all such action as may be necesaty t yive effect to the resolu- 
tivus of the Congress and of the All [ndia Congress Committee and to deal with 
all matters with which the ali-(ndia Congress committee 1s empowered to «al 
aod which may ar.se whilst this Committee is not sitting and which may 
require urgent attention, 


6 The all-India Congress Committee calls upon the people of the provinces 
anl< stricts which have not yet cairied out their full quota of all the items 
In the Beswada programme to onmplete tae same ac early av possible irrespective 
of the Nation having completed the programme as a whoie, 
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7. That the following resolution passed ata public meeting of the citizens 
of Bombay held on the 26th April 1921 under the auspices of the Central 
Khilatat Committee of India be recorded .— 


"In view of the fact that the destiny of the people of India is inevitably 
linked with that of the neighbouring Asiatic Nations and Powers, this public 
meeting of the Mussalmans of Bombay requests the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee to promote feelings of amity and concotd with neighbouring States, and 
with @ view to establish mutual good-will and sympathy to promulgate a clear 
and definite foregn policy for India.” 

Resolved further that the grateful acknowledgments of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee be communicated to Mr, Pickthall, the Chairman of the said 
meeting, and to the Central Khilafat Committee of India for inviting the atten- 
tion of the All-India Congress Committee to a matter of such importance and 
that the Working Committee be asked to frame a statement of policy for present- 
Ing the same at the next meeting of the All-India Congress Committee for its 
consideration, 


8. This Committee appoints Mr. Umar Sobani of Bombay to act as Joint 
Treasurer in the absence of Scth Chotan. 


9. The following members constitute the Working Committee :— 
PRESIDENT —(1) $j. C. Vijaraghavachariar. 


EX-OFFICIO GENERAL SRCRETARIBS—(2) P, Motilal Nehru. (3) Dr. M. A, 
Ansari. (4) 5j. C. Rajagopalachariar. 


TREASURERS—(5) Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, (6) Mr Omar Sobani. 

ELECTED—(7) Mabatma Gandhi. (8) Laka Lajpat Rai (9) Sj. C. R. Das, 
(10) Mr. Mahomed Ali (11) Sj. N.C, Kelkar. (12) H. Aymal Khan. (13) 8). 
K. Venkatappah, (14) 8). Rajendra Prasad. (15) 5}. V. J. Patel. 

10, In thee’ a @ vacancy occurring in the Working Committee, the 
Secretaries shall take steps with all poesi)le despatch to fill im the vacancy by 
asking for nomination and votes by correspondence, provided that the work of 
tl. Committee shall not 1m any way be stopped or be affected by reason of 
Buch vacancy. 


11, That the Working Committee be authorised to deal with the accounts 
and fuads of the Punjab Sub-Committee appointed on the 8th June 1919 and 
take such other steps as may be necessary to wind up the affairs of that 
Sub-Committee. 


The Holocaust of British Cloth 


Immediately the work of the Congress Committee was over a 
great move was made by the non-co-operators to collect as much 
discarded Manchester and foreign cloth aa possible to make a huge 
bon-fire of them. Burn, burp, burn ! ran the ory. 1t was Gandhi who 
was the sole inspirer of this fiery move. He led the way, he applied 
the torch ; others followed. Not one amongst the other stalwarts 
of N C-O had the courage to apply the lighted match to the piled 
millions of treasured linen—gilt-edged fabric of the Nation’s sin and 
Shame. The enthusiasm in the city ran very high for the whole week 
and meeting after meeting was held, attended by tens of thousands, 
lo which the cloth-boycott was strongly inculeated. As a fitting close 
to the labours of the Congress Committee, it was decided to celebrate 
the event by such a grand epectacular demonstration as will catch 
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the imagination of the people and burn into them the sinfulness of 


foreign cloth. 

On July 31st there was a tremendous gathering of some 2 to 3 
hundred thousand people to witness the great holocaust. The pile of 
foreign cloth collected was ranged in an enormous circle about a mile 
in diameter and some 3 feet high. All sorts of foreign clothing, from 
rich brocades and silk saris to torn hats, coats, neck-ties and collars, 
were thrown into the pile. AJjl the prominent provincial leaders 
who had gone to Bombay for the Congress meeting were present. 
M. Gandhi came in the evening and at once applied a lighted 
match, and the fire leaped up and went round the circle in a few 
minutes, and in about a couple of hours the huge pile worth crores 
of rupees was burnt to ashes! As the flame leaped up and enveloped 
the whole pyramid, shouts of joy resounded from every corner of 
Bombay, and a glow of freedom was lit up in the face of the vast 
concourse. Similar, though much smaller, bon-fires blazed at many 


large towns all over India. 
Writing in his paper ‘Young India” on this insensate 


waste when millions of the poor people were going half-naked M. 


Gandhi said :— 
Why Burn? 


““Cmtics have overwhelmed me with their rebuke regarding the burning of 
foreign cloth. After having considered every argument advanced against it, I 
cannot help saying that destruction 18 the bist method of dealing with foreign 
cloth. The Provincial Congress Committee bas left 1t optional to the givers to 
choose between destruction and despatch to Smyrna or elsewhere. The ulscussion 
of the question therefore |! cks the importance it wo1ld have had, 1f di (ruction 
had been the only method ,,escribed tor dealing witb foreign clothes. The 
propriety of destruction depends upon the intensity of one’s belief in the necessity 
of discarding foreign cloth. Just as a converted tee-totaler will not hand the 
contents ot his wine-cellar to a needy neighbour, so would a votary of Swadeshi. 
If he feels as keenly as the tee-totaier he will refuse to give to the poor the 
contents of his wardrobe [hold that tbe wearing of foreign cloth 1n India 18 
almost as bad asdrinking 1am not aure that it 1s not even wolse than drink- 
ing ' 2 some respects For the last hundred and fif , _ -ars Ind:a has been Import- 
ing forelgu v.oth at the expense of her great cottage industry, itaspluning ABs 
Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt has po nted out in his study of the history of the deli- 
berately pls. :ned destruction of the spinning and weaving industries of India. 
Stbar whicn was once one of the riche: provinces of India was 1: duced 
to poverty by the systematic and crucl destruction of ji: r {flourishing industry 
ef spinning *rd weaving. uf we only realised the magnitude of the injury 
done by th Last [India Company and o, the sin committed by usin yielding to 
the prosec' 9n of the Company’s ‘Gumastas’ or the temptations put 1n our way, 
we would nang our heads in shame. Our great National Industry would not 
have perished, our women would not have been forced to labour on public roads, 
Millions of our ee would not have been obliged to remain a part of the year 
in enforced idleness if we could have retained Swadesh}. In my humble opinion 
cloth which revives such black memories and is a mark of out shame and degrad- 
ation is fit only to be destroyed, It certainly cannot be given to the poor, We 
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should have much greater regard for their feelings and their national culture 
than to think that we serve them by giving them what to ue is a mark of onr 
slavery. Should not India’s poor have a sense of patriotism? Should they 
not have feelings about dignity and self-respect in the same manner 
as we havef [ would not have the meanest of us remain without a spirit of 
true patriotism, Just as we would ofr at least ought to recoil with 
horror from giving them rotten food or food we will not eat, so should we 
feel about giving them foreign cloth, A moment's thought would also 
show that much of the fineries we are throwing away are perfectly useless 
for the poor, Of what use can the dirty hats and caps stinking with our perspi.- 
ration be to them, or the rich silk saries and the finest muslins that are being 
given up? They had no value except for the wearers who loved these things, 
They cannot clothe the famine-stricken. The things that are really useful to 
them are very few indeed. But I do not base my argument for destruction upon 
the uselessness of the clothing discarded. My argument goes much deeper, if 
only because it is based upon a sentiment on which alone the noblest in us {a 
and oan be reated. Why should an Englishman resent an insult to a tattered 
flag ? But he does, and rightly thinks that he must. What harm is there in 
gaining @ million by concealing my faith fora moment? But I may not for the 
kingdom of the world. For exactly similar reasons we may not use foreign 
cloth for the poor in India. And it 18 after all making a convenience of an act 
of renunciation to send cloth thus discarded even to Smyrna or elsewhere abroad. 
Bat the moral objectionto the despatch abroad is certainly not so strong as to 
ite use at home.” 


Of all the great and giant blows that the Mahatma dealt out 
in the course of his hurricane campaign at the fundamental moral 
evils of the Indian Nation, untouchability, drink-habit, supineness, 
fearfulness and the foreign-cloth habit, this holocaust was the most 
daring. It flamed the hatred of his enemies as much as it gave 
light to his friends. The former saw in the act of the holocaust 
an exhibition of racial violence typified by the angry roar of the 
tongues of five. To say and preach against British yarn was one 
thing, but actually to do as preached and make a spectacular 
demonstration of it by piling up Lancashire in one place and setting 
fire to it was a sort of provocation scarcely less intense than 
the throwing up of tea-cheats in Boston by the Americans on 
the eve of their war of independence. It was no doubt that 
having once had the start, the burning process will continue and 
spread [rom one end of the country to the other and not atop till, 
as Gandhi hoped, overy article of foreign clothing had been 
reduced to ashes or sent out of India. Replying to the charge 
that this burning tends to increase racial bitterness, Gandhi further 
said :— 

If the emphasis were on all foreign things, it would be racial, parochial and 
wicked, The emphasis ison all foreign cloth. The restriction makes all the 
difference in the world, I do not want to shut out English lever watches or the 
beautiful Japanese lacquer work, But I must destroy all the choicest wines of 
Europe, even though they might have been prepared and preserved with all the 
Most exquisite care and attention. Satan’s snares are most subtly laid and they 
ate the most tempting, when the dividing line between right and wrong ia 80 
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thin aa to be imperceptible, But the lime ia there all the eame, rigid and 
inflexible. Any crossing of it may mean certain death, 

India ie racial to-day, It is with the utmost effort that I find it possible 
to keep under check the evil passiona of the people. The general body of the 
people are filled with 1ll-will, because they are weak and hopelessly ignorant of 
the way ta shed their weakness. I am transfering the 11l-will from men 
to things, 

Love of foreign cloth bas brought foreign domination, pauperism and what 
is worst, shame to many a home, The reader may not know that not long ago 
hundreds of ‘untouchable’ weavers of Kathiawar having found their calling 
gone, became sweepers for the Bombay municipality, And the life of these men 
has become so difficult that many lose their children and become physical and 
moral wrecks; some are helpless witnesses of the shame of their daughters and 
even their wives. The reader may not know that many women of this class in 
Gujrat for want of domestic occupation kave taken to work on publie roads, 
where, under pressure of one sort or another, they are obliged to sell their hononr. 
The reader may not know that the proud weavers of the Punjab, for want of 
occupation, not many years ago, tonk to the sword, and were instrumental in 
killing the proud and innocent Arabs at the bidding of their officers, and not 
for the sake of their country but for the sake of their livelihood, It is difficult 
to make a successful appeal to these deluded hirelings and wean them from 
their murderous profession. What was once an honourable and artistic calling 
is now held by them to be disreputable. The weavers of Dacca, when they 
wove the world famous SUBNUM, could not have been considered direnutable. 

Is it now any wonder, if [ consider it a sin to touch foreign cloth ? Will 
it not be a sin for a man with avery delicate digestive apparatus to eat rich 
food ? Must he not destroy them or give them away? I know what I would 
do with rich foods, 1f [ had a son Jaying in bed who must not eat them but would 
still gladly have them. In order to wean him from the hankering, I would, 
though able to digest them myself, refrain from eating them and destroy them 
in his presence, so that the sin of eating may by borne home to him, 


The Tilak Anniversary Day 

August lst. was celebrated averywhere in India as the anniver- 
sary of the great Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s death. The 
biggest demonstration was that at Bombay, where several lakhs of 
people gathered on the sea-beach to hear M. Gandhi speak on the 
occasion. So great, however, was the rush that the meeting had to 
be abandoned after M. Gandhi had spoken only afew words. The 
thoughtless crowd in its zeal to see and hear the Mahatma pressed 
forward so beavily that there was danger on the dais and ita occu- 
pants being thrown bodily into the ses. The address which Gandhi 
wanted to deliver was to the effect that foreign cloth was a_ pollution 
which had to be removed, preferably by burning. The sea beach 
on which they were assembled was the same one on which the great 
Tilak was cremated. ‘We must acquire this site,’ said he, ‘where 
we cremated the remains of Lokmanya. Here, out of his ashes arose 
the fire of non-co operation. It was on the lat. of August last that 
non-co-operation waa inaugurated, and it was in Parel where the 
fire blazed the day before that the nation had begun the final stage 
in its march to Swaraj by purging ite sin,’ 
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The Visit of the Prince of Wales 


From demonstrations of cloth-boycott N-C O activity soon epread 
into an active campaign of boycott of the Prince of Wales, From 
sometime previous official arrangements were being made ready 
to bring the Prince in India inspite of the sullen mood of the Indian 
people. The Prince’s Indian tour, postponed in the previous cold- 
weather, had been delayed owing to importunate differences of 
opinion amongst his well-wishers in England, but as the prestige 
of the Crown was at stake 16 was decided to have the Prince in 
India in November 1921, and a press communique issued in 
July 27th gave the tour-programme of tbe coming Royal visit. 
Indian opinion was never consulted by the Government before 
this momentous decision was taken, fraught, as subsequent events 
proved, with disastrous consequences—disastrous not only to the 
prestige of the Crown and the high browed bureaucracy, but also to 
the thousands of poor Indian bomes which suffered a torture such as 
even & famine or pestilence fail to inflict. The Lahore Municipal Com- 
mittee held a meeting on the 16th August and openly resolved 
by a majority that “they are determined not to accord to 
His Royal Highness any welcome whatever or incur any expense 
in this behalf or take part in any official functions in his honour.” 
In Calcutta, supposed to be the stronghold of the Moderates, 
an attempt was made on August 25th. to bloster up a public meeting 
of the citizens under the Governor, Lord Ronaldshay, to organise 
a reception to be accorded to the Prince, but it broke up into an 
undignified and scandalous fiasco, The non co-operators under the 
lead of Mr. C. R. Das came to outvote the meeting in a body and 
the Governor with all his European and Indian supporters fled 
precipitately from the place leaving the meeting to be coverted 
intoa NCO meeting which passed a resolution refusing in the 
name of the Calcutta public to welcome the Prince. The Governor's 
party receded to the Town Hall, had the place surrounded by the 
Military and Police, held an exclusive “‘pardah meeting” from which 
the general public was excluded, and in the name of the people 
resolved to welcome the Prince anti formed an influential Committee 
headed by the Governor to make preparations for the purpose. 
Scores of similar bureaucratic indiscretions and want of tact in 
handling the situation cropped up at other places, while at many 
others the official attempts proved successful and it was so arranged 
as to show that a splendid reception awaited the Prince. 


12(a) 


Moslem Rising & Repression 


On August 20th occurred the great Moplah outbreak in Malabar, 
The Moplahs are a race of sturdy, independent-minded, supremely 
religious Mahomedans who have ever since British rule broken out 
from time to time into fanatical and open revolt. The outbreak of the 
20th August last gradually developed from a riot into an extensive 
armed rebellion. For this Government laid the responsibility on 
the non-co-operators, while the latter laid the blame on Govern- 
ment, Assuredly, these inflammable people had heard of Gandhi's 
propaganda of subverting the ‘satanic Government’, had their own 
domestic and economic troubles, and had exaggerated accounts of 
desecration of the Hedaj. Government repressed their activities, 
prevented their leaders from approaching them, as Government 
never believed in the gospel of non-violence of the non co-operators. 


An official communique issued by the Madras Govt. about this 
time stated that seditious speeches were made and seditious 
pamphlets circulated. More than that, bodies of so called volunteers 
were formed, given a kind of uniform, and in some cases armed with 
swords, The Government admitted that it took no steps against 
the volunteers. It intended to proceed against the agitators, but 
before anything was done the outbreak took place. They realised 
the fateful effect of inflammatory and specially religious propaganda 
amongst the Moplahs. But sincethey have nothing but force and 
strength of arms to meet such a situation, repression was started in 
the early months of 1921. [Excitement epread from village to village, 
and the Karachi resolutions of July and innumerable other Khilafat 
meetings held throughout July and August—all combined to fire the 
train, The exclusion by Govt. order of NC-O leaders from the 
Moplah territory prevented the creed of non-violence being preached. 
So the non-violent and peacoful ravolt all over India became 
subterranean propsganda of violence and slanghter in Malabar— 
knives, swords, spears were secretly manufactured ; bands of despera- 
does were collected, the unlettered priests preached their orthodox 
doctrines about Kaffirs and Jehad, and preparations were ready to 
proclaim the Kingdom of Islam at war with the Kingdom of 
Satan’. The signal for this outbreak was an attempt made by the 
District Magistrate of Malabar to arrest some Khilafat workers. 
The result was that the Moplabs broke out into a fanatin rebellion 
against Govt, and eubsequently against the Hindu population as well. 
duere were innumerable cases of looting of Hindu houses, forced 
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conversions of Hindus and other unmentionable atrocities committed 
on the Hindu population, men, women and children as a whole. 
The facts in detail are as follows :— 


About the middle of August 1921 serious agrarian trouble arose 
in Nilambur owing to the Hindu Zamindars making new disposition 
of their land. The Moplah tenants of Pookootur suffered great hard- 
ships. Privileges enjoyed for generations were taken away and this 
naturally provoked the fanatic tenants. Riot broke out in Nilambur. 
The district authorities naturally sided with the rich land lords and 
the poor tenants had no relief. Their troubled state made them fit 
subjects for religious fanaticism, further roused by false stories of the 
success of the Khilafat agitation. On the fateful day, the 20th 
August 1921, the district Magistrate with a party of the Leinster 
Regiment arrived at Tiruvangadi, surrounded the mosque, and 
arrested three Moplabh divines on the allegation of their having 
excited the Moplahs. News of this soon spread. At once a crowd 
of 3,000 Moplabs came by train from Tanur to Prapanagadi and the 
regiment was at once sent out to meet them. They were dispersed by 
fire. Auother crowd had in the meanwhile collected at Tiruvangadi 
and demanded the priests back. They were met by Lewis gun and 
magazine fire. Here 2 British officers were murdered, and the mob 
then looted the Railway station, cut the line, uprooted the rails, 
burnt Railway buildings, levelled the embankment and demolished a 
few Railway culverts. In a couple of days Krnad Taluk rose in armed 
rebellion and cut itself off on all sides from British territory, and 
the Moplahs declared a Khilafat Kingdom, Within the next few 
days 10,000 Moplabs raided Tirur, and created havoc in the 
neighbourhood, setting fire to the Police station and the courts, 
plundering all arms and ammunition and rooting up the rails. On 
the 21st the Nilambur palace was sacked ; people were slaughtered, 
the records of a century burnt, the premises partly demolished and 
all furnitures brokon. Regular looting, especially of treasuries and 
police stations, commenced in Nilambur, Manjari, Malapuram, Tirur, 
Palghat and other places. Several Europeans were killed. Euro 
pean planters had to flee before the murderous mob. Hindu houses 
and temples were desecrated, blackmail levied and there were wild 
reports of Hindus being forcibly converted into the Moslem faith. 
On the 25th the Ernad treasury was looted and cash to the extent 
of Rs, 6,00,000 went into rebel hands. On the 26tb. the ‘‘battle 
of Pookootur” was fought for five hours, the moplahs having placed 
themselves in tranches fully armed with modern wearons. The 
engagement cost them 400 killed out of a mob of some 1,000 strong, 
while the British regiment sustained a few losses. Soon, however, 
British troops began to pour into Malabar, o regular stampede 
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followed, and on August 26th Martial Law was declared. On 
September Ist Ali Musaliyar, the rebel leader of the Moplahs, 
surrendered with 40 men, and next day Kuntikoya Thangal, another 
Moplah leader, was arrested. Gradually open fight was put down in 
all the large stations, but the majority of Moplabs fled to the hills 
and jungles of Malabar from which they came out for occasional 
raids and continued to conduct a guerilla warfare, 

In the interior of Palghat and Mannarghat trouble continued. 
A reign of terror prevailed, with pillage and arson committed every 
where, especially in East Ernad, where Kunhahmad Haji declared 
himself an independent sovereign. At Allanallur, near Mannarghat, 
a serious skirmish occurred between the rebel gang and the British 
troops. Hindus who did not actively help them were forcibly 
converted. The trouble raged on for months, the rebels raising 
their head again and again, as soon as marching columns of British 
troops had gone by. By the end of the year the situation was well 
in hand. And by the 25th of February 1922 Martial Law and all 
extra troops were withdrawn from Malabar. Througbout the cam- 
paign British troops suffered a casualty of less than a hundred while 
about 4,000 Moplahs were killed in action and tens of thousands were 
injured and captured. 

It is not yet possible to judge affairs of this period at Malabar 
at their proper value. Asin the Punjab in 1919, things happened 
during the Martial Law period in Malabar which do no credit to the 
administration. Quo glaring instance of cruelty of the administration 
to which history rarely affords a parallel and by the side of which all 
the alleged misdeeds of the Moplahs appear trivial, leaked out in 
November 1921. This was the notorious Moplah train tragedy in 
which a hundred prisoners were put in aclosed and air tight goodse- 
van and despatched by rail; when the door was opened 66 was 
found suffucated to death and the rest on the point of dying. 


The Arrest of the Ali Brothers. 


The affairs of the Moplah territory sent a thrill of horror through: 
out India. From an outbreak against government it soon became 
a war on all non-moslems—Hindus suffering the most. Wave after 
wave of destitute [indus left their all, even the life and honour of 
their women and children, and fled to Calicut and other asylums 
opened for therefugees. It was alsoa terrible set back on the N-C O 
movement. Moderate opinion and those who were not committed 
either for or against the N-C-O were awed at the type of ‘ Swaraj” 
practised at Malabar. At Simla high officials were scanning the poli- 
tical epeeches of the leaders to discover passages which could come 
voder the ordinary criminal Jaw of the land. Maulana Mahomed 
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Ali along with M. Gandhi and their staff left Calcutta on the 13th 
September to visit Malabar where they intended to pacify the rioters 
by preaching their creed of non-violence. This was prevented, and 
on their way to Madras Mr. Mabomed Ali was arrested in the 
train at Waltair on September 14th. 1921. At first the arrest was 
made upon a warrant issued by tbe District Magistrate of Vizaga- 
patam to show cause why Mr. Ali should not be bound over to keep 
the peace for one year under S, 107, 108, Cr. P. Code. On the 17th, 
however, he was released and at once re-arrested by the Bombay 
Police who had by this time arrived with a warrant of arrest and 
took him over to Karachi by a special train. For four days the 
nature of the charge for which the arrest was made was kept a secret, 
and in the meantime othor arrests followed. Mr. Shaukat Ali was 
arrested at the Bombay Khilafat office ; Dr. S. Kitchlew was arrested 
at Simla, and Pir Ghulam Majid at Sind. Moulvi Hasan Ahmed and 
Moulana Nisar Abmed were also brought over to Karachi. And, as 
if to show that it was not a rounding up of the Khilafat leaders 
alone in pursuance of the eternal principle of divide ef tmpera, Shri 
Sankaracharya, a Hindu divine of great eminence, was also arrested. 
In a press-note issued by the Bombay Govt. on the 15th September 
it was anounced that the arrests were sanctioned, with the concur- 
rence of the Govt. of India, for a rerolution passed at the Karachi 
Khilafat Conference in July last in which Moslem troops were alleged 
to have been seduced to leave the Army and the celebrated Ulemas’ 
Fatwa, siice prosciibad, were circulated amongst Moslem troops. 


Leaving the great Moslem leader at Waltair, M. Gandhi, Mrs. 
Mahomed Ali and party then proceeded by the same train to Madras 
where on the 15th a large public meeting was addressed 
by M. Gandhi who said that the arrest had come as a god send, 
and implored every body to show his fitness by taking all repression 
with perfect calmness. Mrs, Mahomed Ali also addressed the meeting 
and said that she had asked her husband to go happily to 
pri:on promising him to serve the country in his place. When tbe 
news of the arrest was flashed all over the country, perfect peace 
was observed everywhere ; there was not even the much practised 
hartal at any place, and no commotion amongst the people in 
the mass, Mr. Gandhi was of course not allowed to proceed to 
Malabar. 

Public meetings were held almost all over the country in 
all large places where the Ali Brothers and the other leaders 
were congratulated for their arrest, for suffering righteously in the 
Cause of their religion and country, and the seli-same Fatwa was 
read and re-read from a hundred platforms and circulated by word 
of mouth. On September 2Uta the Punjab Khilafat Committee 
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met at Lahore, joined by influential Sikb and Hindu citizens, where 
the Ulemas of the Punjab expressed the opinion that if Govt. could 
that day proscribe a Fatwa subscribed by 500 Ulemas of all India, 
ne wonder that some day means would be found and excuse invented 
to prosoribe the Holy Koran itself! On the 21st September the 
Central Khilafat Committee of India and the Jamiat-ul- Vlema-Hend 
met at Delhi under the presidency of Hakim Ajmal Khan, where 
after a stormy debate resolutions weie passed for printing copies of 
the Fatwa anew for distribution broad-cast and calling upon every 
Ulema to announce to the country the religious injunctions of the 
Koran in regard to that matter from every pulpit and platform, 
and for repeating the Karachi resolution at every meeting to be held 
by them thereafter. 

The cue was at once taken up all over the country and the pro- 
secution readily proved in the hands of the people a powerful weapon 
to stir up martyrdom of imprisonment for religious faith. On 
the 29th September a huge meeting of Delhi citizens was held where 
the Karachi resolution was reiterated, ‘all standing and repeating 
every word of the resolution,’ and extracts from the Fatwa regard- 
ing the service in the Army were distributed broadcast. Asa 
result, several arrests were made, and men went to prison with 
religious zeal. Next day, another mass meeting was held at 
Lucknow convened by the Oudhb Khilafat Committee. The Chair- 
man said that the commandment contained in the resolution stig- 
matised as criminal would only mean that the reading of the Koran 
was held to be a crime which no Moslem could swallow, whatever 
the consequences, Then he read the full text of tho resolution. At 
once 10 thousand people sprang to their feet and repeated the whole 
word per word. So, too, at Cawnpore, Agra, Nagpur, Arrah, and 
many other places in Northern Iudia, in Bombay, Karachi, 
Hyderabad (Sind), Madras, Trichinopoly and other places of Moslem 
activity in South India, the same thing occurred. On October 4th 
47 Congressmen, including M Gandhi and all the N-C-O leaders in 
the front rank, issued the following manifesto expressing both the 
Moslem and the non-moslem view of the matter :— 

“In view of the prosecution of the Al! Brothers and others for the reasons 
stated in the Government ot Bombay communique, dated the 15th September, 
1921, we, the undersigned, speaking 1n our individual capacity, desire to state 
that 1t 18 the Inherent mgbt of every one to express his opinion without restraint 
about the propricty of citizens offering their services to, or remaining in the 
employ of, the Government whether in the civil or the Military department 

“We, the undersigned, state 1t as our opinion that it 18 contrary to national 
dignity for any Indian te serve as acivilian, and more especially asa soldier, 
under a system of Government which has brought abvut India’s economic, moral 
and political degradation and which haa nsed the soldiery god the police for 
tepreseing national aspirations, as, for instance, at the time of the Rowlatt Act 
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agitation, and which has used the soldiers for crush ng the liberty of the Arabs, 
the Egyptians, the Turks, and other nations who have done no harm to India, 

“We are also of opinion that it is the duty of every Indian soldier and 
civilian to sever his connection with the Government and find some other means 
of livelihood 


The Congress Committee Resolution. 


On October 5th, an important meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee of tha Congress was held in Bombay and affirmed the last 


manifesto. The following resolutions were passed :— 

“The Working Committee congratulatis the Ali Brothers and companions 
upon their prosecution, and having considered the Karachi Khilafat Conference 
resolution regarding military service uuder Government, the Working Committee 
18 Of opinion that the resolution virtually re affirms the principal Jaid down by 
the Calcutta Special Congress and the Nagpur Congress last year that it 1s 
contrary to national dignity and national interest for any Indian to engage or 
Temain in Government service in any capacity whatsoever The Working 
(ommittee has been only deferred from calling out the soldiers and civilians in 
the name of the Congress because the Congress 18 not yet ready to support those 
Government servants who may leave Govt service and who may not be able 
themselves to find means of livelihood The Committee, however, 18 of opinion 
that in pursuance of the spirit of the Congress N-C-O resolution, it 1s the clear 
duty of Government employee, whether soldier or civilian, who can sapport 
himself without Congress assistance, to leave such service The Committee 
draws the attention of all Indian soldiers and police to the fact that carding and 
hand weaving afford them, by undcrgoing training for a brief period, honourable 
means of independent livelihood The Committee further 1s of opinion that the 
reasons given for the prosecution with reference to the Karachi resolution 
constitute andue interference with religious liberty 

‘ The Working Committee regrets that the boycott of foreign cloth while it 
has made considerable progress during the last two monthe, has not been so 
complete and appeals to the Congress organisations to put forth special efforts, 

“The Working Committee considers 1t not porsible to authorise any plan 
of general civil disobedience in any Congress district or province where ¢ffctive 
bovcott of foreign cloth bad not been brought about and spinning and weaving 
had not been developed so as to produce sufficient ‘* Khadi” for the wants of the 
district The Committee, however, authorises civil disobedience by individuals 
who may be prevented in the prosecution of Swadesh) propaganda, provided it 18 
done under the authority of the Provincial Committee and that the Provincial 
Congress Committee 18 assured of non-violent atmosphcre being retained, 

“The Working Committee 18 of opinion that on the day of landing of Hina 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales there should be a general voluntary hartal 
throughout India and, as to the effective boycott of any public welcome to His 
Royal Highness during his visit to the different cities of India, the Working 
Committee leaves the arrangements in the hands of respective Provincial Con- 
grese Committees, 


Foreign Policy of the Indian People 
** With reference to the resolution on the foreign policy referred specially by 
the 4ll India Congress Committee held at Bombay in July to the Working 
Committee, the latter 18 of opinion that the Congress should let it be known to 
neighbouring and other states — 
(A) that the Government of India in no way represent Indian opinion 
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and their policy has been traditionally guided by the consideration more of 
bolding India under subjection than of protecting her borders, 

[B] That India as a self-governing country can have nothing to fear from 
the neighouring States or any State, as her people have no designs upon apy 
of them and hence no intention of establishing any trade relations hostile 
to or not desired by the peoples of such States, and the people of India regard 
most treaties entered into with the Imperial Government by the neighbouring 
States as mainly designed by the latter to perpetuate the exploitation of Indiaby 
Imperial powers, and would therefore urge the States having no ill-will againat 
the people of India and having no desire to injure her interests to refrain 
from entering into any treaty with the Imperial Powers. 

‘‘ The Committee wishes to assure Mussalman States also that when India 
has attained self-Government, her Foreign Policy will naturally be always 
guided so as to respect religious obligations imposed upon Mussalmans by Islam, 
Whilst such is the view of the Working Committee on the Foreign Policy, the 
Committee is unwilling to let it go forth asthe opinion of the All India 
Congress Committee without its being fully discussed by the public and adopted 
at a meeting of the latter. The Committee, therefore, authorises the Secretary 
to circulate its opinion to the Press as a draft prepared for public criticism and 
for submission to the All India Congress Committee’s adoption.” 


The Karachi Trial, 


The great State trial of the Ali Brothers and 5 others opened 
at Karachi on September 26th. It was rumoured that the Law 
Member of the Govt. of India, Dr. Sapru (now Sir Tejhahadur), 
was for charging them for the capital offence of scdition but that 
the Advocate-General was opposed to it for want of evidence,and the 
Ministers of the Bombay Government were against any drastic 
action. After the formal recording of evidence by the Magistrate, 
charges were drawn up of seducing troops and the accused were com- 
mitted to the sessions. Certain irregularities vitiated the strictly 
legal proceedings but in such cases no notice of mere formalities 
could be taken. ‘The sessions trial began on the 2ith October ard 
occupied the next 6 days, A fresh supplementary charge of sedition 
was here entered against Mr. Mahomed Ali in spite of protest 
that no evidence had been recorded in the lower court. 

All the accused, acting upon their principle of non co operation, 
refused to defend themselves, and to recognise the court to have any 
jurisdiction to try them, but they simply made long statements ex- 
plaining their course of public action, and said tbat they were follow- 
ing their religion in doing as they did. The statement made by Mr- 
Mahomed Al) was by far the most important and put forth the posi- 
tion of Islam. This is given in the following pages. The jury 
selected consisted of 3 Christians and 2 Hindus, recruited from the 
public of Karachi, and it is significant that 2 among them were from 
the firm of the Ralli Brothers whose proprietor was then a minister 
of the Greek Govt. and an avowed enemy of Islam. 
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M. Mahomed Alli’s Statement at the Karachi Trial 


In the course of a long statement made at the request of the 
Magistrate, Maulana Mahomed Ali after accepting full responsibility 
for the resolution, the subject matter of the charge, said :— 


‘It seems to me that, unless Government has been made deli- 
berately to misunderstand the drift of that and a similar resolution 
at Gokak, it is the aim of Government itself to put false stress 
upon the army part of the resolution as their justification for betray- 
ing once more the word given through the mouth of the Viceroy 
regarding our prosecution. But that is his own concern and I have 
little to do with it beyond expressing my gratefulness that for once 
it has come into the open and has challenged Islam in India to do 
what it can in defence of the faith. It wasclear to everybody at 
the time of the Gokak and Karachi Conferences that it was only a 
matter of ‘touch and go” with regard to the re-opening of hostilities 
by the British against the defenders of Islam and its Khalifa whom 
the British Government had done everything in its power to destroy 
and to get destroyed in its characteristic fashion through third 
parties. Indian Mussalmans who had given a warning to this 
Government were fast losing patience and we feared that the peace 
of India might be disturbed in vain attempts by the more ardent if 
not the more imperious amongst our co religionists in this country 
to compel this Government to respect their religious obligations 
and save the Khilafat. 


“We realised our responsiblity to God and man and diverted 
the wandering attention of excited Mussalmans into a fruitful 
channel. We warned Government of two things, firstly, of thea 
commencement of civil disobedience in concert with the Congress 
aud secondly, in December next at a forthcoming session of the 
Congress, of the Declaration of Indian freadom and _ the establish- 
ment of Republic in India. These two were to be contingent on 
the reopening of hostiblities by the British—whether secretly or 
openly, whether directly or through the Greeks—against the 
remnant of the temporal power of Islam. Every newspaper in the 
country, co operator or nonco-operator, ‘discussed the question of 
the Indian Republic looming in the distance, and I do not know 
if anyone discussed in the public the question of the Indian Army 
which, as isclear from wordings of both the resolutions, is ouly 
incidentally involved. 500 of the most distinguished Ulemas of the 
Muslims of India had several months previously issued a most clear 
and unambiguous religious pronouncement with regard to non co- 
Operation including the questions of membership of the Legislative 

13 
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Council, practice at the bar, education in Government-sided achools, 
titles and honorary offices and of course services under Govern- 
ment whether as soldier or as civilian. If it was said that the 
Karachi and Gokak Conferences were held mainly to ask these poor 
title-holders, who had purchased their title by the sale of much 
honour and hugged them to their bosoms, it would have been hardly 
more ridiculous than this belated attempt to discover a conspiracy 
to tamper with the loyalty of our loyal troops. I say ‘hardly more 
ridiculous than this”, for, whereas I despair of these title-holders, 
I have every hope from our loyal soldiers. Government have not 
spared the humiliation of giving them a compliment even in its last 
communique regarding our intended prosecution and the extent to 
which that compliment is well deserved is also the extent of the 
demoralisation brought in a religious people by an irreligious 
Government, and if that compliment bas been truly paid, I make 
the abject confession that itis the Karma (our misdeeds) and our 
gross negligence of our poor brothers in the Army which is coming 
home to chastise us in the hour of our need ; but we cannot neglect 
our hunger-stricken unsophisticated brothers any longer, and 
although | was absolutely ignorant of the existence of the leaflet 
sent to the Mussalmans in the army, called ‘officers’ only by way of 
euphemism, I am glad that the Association of the Ulemas is at long 
last carrying the message of God to the Indian Army. I may 
correct myself as I am informed that the Jamiat-ul-Ulema denies 
having issued these leaflets to the Indian Army but [ trust they will 
soon convert the forgery into a fact, 


“Now, Sir, I should like to say that in 1858 when there 
had been a mutiny in this country involving the Indian Army, 
the main issue was a religions one. Queen Victoria who assumed 
the reins of administration for the first time issued a Proclamation 
in order to pacify and reassure the people. A curious incident is 
worth mentioning about this Proclamation. Along with titles of the 
Ruling Sovereigus of England is the significant title ‘’ Defender of 
the faith.” The Prime Minister of those days, perhaps as adroit 
as the Prime Miuister of these days, was in hope that in the Indian 
translation, this significant translation would appear as protector of 
religion generally, but he was told by experts in vernacular that it 
was justifiable to convey to the Indian mind the idea of this special 
head and champion of a creed untagonistic to the creed of the 
country. So long Lord Derby was inclined to omit it but he sought 
the opinion of the Queen herself. She resolutely refused. Lord 
Derby bimaelf redrafted the Proclamation and here is the very first 
paragraph therein relating to the obligations of the Queen towards 
the people of India in which she says:—'‘ By the bleasings of 
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Almighty God sball faithfully and conscientiouly fulfil.’ This 
relates to oar religion and runs as follows.— Firmly relying our- 
selves on the truth of Christianity and acknowledging the solace of 
religion, we disclaim the desire to impose our convictions on any of 
our subjects.” And yet for two days and a half, my friend, the 
Counsel on bebalf the Crown, bas been trying to impoee convictions, 
I do not know whose but certainly not ours, on six very good Musal- 
mans and one very good Hindu. The proclamation adds: ‘ We 
declare it to be our Royal Will and Pleasure that none be in any 
wise favoured, none molested or disquieted by reason of their religi- 
gious faith or observances. But that all sball alike enjoy the equal 
and impartial protection of the law,” which 1 hope you are going 
to do 

"It goes on to say—" And We Go strictly charge and enjoin all 
those who may be in authority under us that they abstain from all 
interference witb the religious belief or worebip of any of our sub- 
jects on pain of our bighest displeasure.” The first authority men- 
tioned in the Proclamation is the Governor General himself, and I 
understand that it is with bis concurrence that we bave been moles- 
ted and disquieted by reason of our religious faith. 

“All men have enjoyed the protection of the law. The Jaw 
itself had been administered without disrespect to any creed or 
caste, or to the usages and ideas rooted in your civilization, When 
the present Sovereign of India ascended the throne, he issued a 
letter to the Princes and people of India, on the 24th May 1910, in 
the course of which he said referring to the two Proclamations from 
which | have cited :—* All these are the charters of the noble and 
benignant spirit of the Impartial Rule,” and by that spirit this is 
the protection of the law that we are enjoying. No Sovereign can 
survey the labours of his Government any longer with a clear gaze or 
with good conscience, and these poor charters will only serve to 
mock the noble and benignant spirit of the Imperial Rule which 
seeks to-day to impose heathen convictions on a believing people 
and would Jead them to look upon God as a figure-head and not as 
the one real fact of our daily existence. For, after all, what is the 
meaning of this precious prosecution? By whose convictions we, 
the Hindus and Mussalmwans of India, are to be guided? Speaking 
as a Mussalman, if I am supposed to have erred from the right path, 
the only way to convince me of my error is to refer me to the Holy 
Quoran, or the authentic traditions of the last of the Prophets, (on 
whom be peace and God’s benedictions), or to the religious pro- 
nouncements of recognised Mussalman divines, past and present, 
which purport to be based on these two original sources of lelamic 
authority, and I contend that I bave not erred, only because al} 
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religious authority demands from me in the present circumstances 
the precise action for which a Government that does not like to be 
called Satanic is prosecuting me to-day. That which I neglect 
becomes & deacly sin, and is yet a crime when I do not neglect it— 
how am I to consider my action in this country? JI must either be 
a sinner or a criminal, and like one British Prime Minister of Eastern 
origin, and hike the Secretary of State and Viceroy of to day, I like 
to be on the side of the angels. Islam recognises One Sovereignty 
af God, which ig supreme, unconditioned, indivisible and inalienable. 
This can be seen from the following discourse of the Prophet Yusuf 
(on whom he peace) with his fellow prisoners, in the twelfth chapter 
of the Holy Qnoran,—" Oh my fellow-prisoners, are sundry lords 
better or the One All controlling God? Ye serve not besides 
Him other than the names which ye have named and your fathers ” 
God hath sent down therefore no warrant. There is no Government 
but God’s He bath commanded that ye serve none but His Own- 
Self. This is the rigbt religion, but the great part of men know it 
not. Iam afraid that is even more true to-day, when the poor 
Subedar-Major is called upon by the Officer Commanding to ignore 
the very first duty he owes to his Maker. The Sovereignty of God 
was carried on in His name, from time to time, among various 
tribes and peoples by the Prophets sent down to them, and when 
Mahomet departed from this world as the Jast of the Prophets, after 
having brought the final message of God’s peace to all mankind, 
he was followed by his Khulaza or successors, who were entitled 
‘’ Commanders of the Faithful ” (Amir Ul] Kashim), They continued 
the succession to this day. The present Commander of the Faitbful, 
according to one creed, being His Imperial Mujesty the Sultan of 
Turkey. The only allegiance that the Mussalman, whether civilian 
or soldier, whether living under a Moslem or non-Moslem adminis- 
tration owes, as commanded by the word of the Quoran, is his 
allegiance to God aud to those in authority from among the Mussal- 
mans, the chief amongst the last mentioned being, of course, the 
prophet, successor or the © Commander of the faithful” But to 
these latter his allegiance, unless his allegiance to his God and his 
Prophet is subordinate and conditional allegiance, is the following 
according to the fourth chapter of the Quoran entitled ‘ Nisar or 
women, — Qh ye faithful, oboy God, the Prophet and those who are 
in authority from among you, and if ye dispute rogarding aught, 
refer it unto God and his prophet if ye beliaved in God till the last 
day,” This is the better and the fairest determination, If the 
‘Commander of the Faithful,” the successor of Prophet himself, 
commands a Mussalman to do anything that be is unwilling to do, 
he is not only entitled but is requir id to refer the matter in dispute 
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between himself and the highest buman authority that he recognises 
to day, to the arbitrament of the “Holy Quoran” and the authentic 
traditions of the Prophet. Thia isthe central doctrine of Islam 
which is summed up in the well known “Kalema” or creed ‘‘lu tlaha 
illa aha Mahomed Itesulilla”’,—‘'There is no God but God and Maho- 
med is His Prophet.” This Doctrine of Unity is not a mathematical 
formula elaborated by abstruse thinkers, but a work-a day, belief of 
every Mussalman, learned or unlettered. It was to test the clear- 
ness and purity of his belief that Khalifa Umar one day turned to 
the congregation assembled in the mosque for the service he was con- 
ductirg, and asked them what they would do if he, who was by far 
the greatest conqueror amongst the successors of the Propbet, 
commanded them to do anything that was against the Command- 
ments of God and the traditions of the Prophet ; and the only 
proper answer for a Muslim to give to such a question was given by 
Hazrat Ali, who himself subsequently became the Khalifa,—that if 
Hazrat Omar did command such an infraction of the law of God, 
he, Ali, who bad sworn an allegiance to him as his Khalifa, would 
unhesitatingly cut off his head. I believe a similar contingency 
arose in the course of British rule, not in India but in England, 
when the Puritans knocked off the head of a Kire who very much 
believed in the divine right of Kings, 

‘‘Mussalmans have before this also, and elsewhere tuo, lived in 
peaceful subjection under the non-Moslem administration but the 
unalterabie rule is and has always been that as Mussalmans they can 
obey only such laws and orders issued by their secular rulers as do 
not involve disobedience to the commandments of God who, in the 
expressive Janguage of the Holy Quoran, is The All-Ruling Ruler. 
These very clear and rigidly definite limits of obedience are not laid 
down with regard to the authority of non-Muslim administration 
only. On the contrary they ire of universal application, and can 
neither be enlarged nor reduced in any case. Neither His Highness 
the Nawab of Rampur, my own Sovereign, nor His Exalted Righ- 
ness the Nizam, nor even His Imperial Majesty the Sultan of 
Turkey darvu demand from His Muslim subjects obedience to such 
commands of his as tranegress the laws of Islam. A further expoel- 
tion of the principle is provided by the following among other 
authentic traditions of the Prophet. 

‘For a Mussalman to hear is to obey whether he likes what is 
ordained or ho does not like it, provided it does not ordain aught 
that constitute divine disobedience. And if he is ordained aught 
that con titutes divine disobedience, there is neither hearing nor 
obedience is due in avght that constitute divine disobedience ; 
obedience is due only to that which ie righteous. The same idea ia 
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expressed in another tradition of the Prophet the logic of which is 
invincible. ‘‘ No obedience is due to a creature of God in aught 
that involves disobedience to the Creator Himself.”’ A due warning 
of the ultimate consequence to which the anti-Kbilafat and anti- 
Islamic policy of Mr. Lloyd George’s Government was driving was 
given by the Muslims of India, by the Indian Kbilafat Delegation, 
of which I had the honour to be the head. The last mentioned 
tradition was cited more than once, and also in the course of the 
interview which the Delegation had with him at 10, Dowuing Street 
on the 19th March 1920. There is, therefore, nothing in the action 
of Indian Mussalmans generally, or ourselves particularly, that should 
have come as 4 surprise to the Government. We owed a duty to 
God and we owed a duty tothe Empire in the last resort. When 
the demands of the Imperial Government came into direct conflict 
with the demans of the universal Government of God, as Mussal- 
mans we could only obey God and are endeavouring to do so to the 
best of our humble capacity. A Mussalman’s affection and disaffec- 
tion are alike regulated by Divine pleasure. As the propbet said 
‘Love isin God. Hate is in God.” So long asthe Mussalmans 
of India bad not been forcibly driven to believe that the British 
Government was the enemy of God and the enemy of Islam they 
remained loyal to it through thick and thin. My grandfather served 
it in the Mutiny. Their loyalty was carried to such a length that 
it was often made, and not always without reason, a reproach on 
them by the sister communities in India. But they have now been 
convinced of the hostility of the Government to their faith, as well 
as to their country, by the policy pursued for more thau a decade 
by the Government with regard to Islamic States, and particularly 
the Khilafat, to which every Mussalman owes allegiance as a part 
of his creed. During the last war, which so far as the Khilafat is 
concerned has uot yet ceased, pledges solemnly given by the Gov- 
ernment regarding tho freedom of the Holy Places of Islam, which 
are territories and not buildings, from attack and molestation, and 
the retention by the Khalifa of his capital in Constantinople and 
of Thrace and Smyrua, bave been broken with the same light hearted 
ease with which the religious obligations of the Mussalmans, on the 
full respect for which Muslim loyalty has always been based, when 
they were compelled to fight against the Muslim armies of the 
Khalifa. This was done even after the declaration of Jehad, and 
our terror-stricken warriors were packed off to fight in what respon- 
sible ministers themselves, including the Prime Minister and Mr, 
Winston Churchill, then Minister of Marine, characterised as 
Crusade, That Crusade still continues, and new Christian recruits 
have been enlisted by the Government to carry the Crusade into the 
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homelands of the Turks in the persons of the Greeks who became 
responsible for the Greek invasion of Turkey in contravention of the 
terms of the armistice, and it has in many ways, both open and 
secret, assisted the Greeks who are also responsible for the shame- 
less and nameless atrocities which they have indubitably prepetrated 
on the showing of the Allied Commission of Inquiry. If Indian 
Mussalmans had a more effective force at their command to try 
conclusions with the Government, they would have been obliged 
to-day by the Islamic law, if they chose to remain Moslems, to 
declare a Holy War against it, and this dispute of ours would then 
have been in the course of settlement at a very different place from 
Khalikdana, But in the regrettable absence of such force, such of 
them as can arrange to leave the country are requested by the same 
law to migrate to a safer land where no Crown Prosecutor would 
molest or disquiet their religious faith, though, of course, only with 
a view to return to it after they had freed their country and made 
it safe for the undisturbed worship of God. 

Crown Counsel—Section 342 Cr. P. Code lays down that the 
accused shall get the chance to make a statement explaining the 
evidence in the case. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali—After all I am explaining my case and 
making the evidence clear. I demand of every Mussalman that he 
would do his duty towards God first, and his Sovereign next. That 
is the charge laid against me and [ am explaining away that charge. 
I am making no speech. I am making a statement of religious law 
by which | have been bound to go. The punishment has to be 
given tome. Mr. Smart would not be hanged for the charge; it 
is I who will go to the gallows, Am I to follow God or your laws? 
Are the Proclamations of Queen Victoria, King Edward, King 
George mere ecraps of paper? With the resolution pertaining to 
the army and troops I am now dealing | am sure there is nothing 
irrelevant in my statement. 


[He then continued with his statement— | 


“But in June 1920, the Central Khilafat Committee in accor- 
dance with the Laws of Islam and in consultation with some leading 
compatriots of ours of other faiths decided upon a course of action 
which gave the Mussalmans hope of early emancipation without 
having to wage war against Government or to migrate to another 
country. They resolved that they would, to begin with, cease to 
co-operate with Government, and this way, while incidentally help- 
ing to paralyse the administration, they would no longer be a party 
to such hostile action as Government still continued to take against 
the Khilafat and Islam, This plan of Non-co-operation was based 
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on the well-known Islamic doctrine of ‘‘Tark Mawalat” for which 
there is ample authority in the Holy Quoran itself, not to mention 
the numerous authentic traditions of the Prophet on the subject. 
Only a few passages from the Holy Quoran are here cited :— 


[ Here follows a long question from the Quoran | 


“These verses, it may be here mentioned, were revealed when, 
on the eve of the conquest of Mecca, a companion of the Prophet 
Hatebibu i abi- Baltaa, had by a letter which was intercepted sought 
to advise the Mecca infidels to be on their guard merely because he 
wished thereby to induce them to treat his family, with was still at 
Mececi, with kindness. The verses laying down a very different 
course of conduct with regard to the relation of Mussalmans with a 
different class of non-Muslims to those warring against Islam are 
said to have been revealed with reference tothe action of Hazrat 
Asma, the daughter of Hazrat Abubakar and sister of the Prophet’s 
wife Hazrat Ayesha, who bad gone so far in her renunciation of 
her own mother who was still an Unbsliever that she bad not only 
refused to accept the presents which her mother had brought to her 
but had even denied her admittance Both these incidents indicate 
the rigidly fixed limits of a Muslim’s relations with non-Muslims, 
distinguishing clearly between such non Muslims as war against 
them on account of their religion and dispossess them of their home- 
lands, and such others as donot. Since the British Government so 
obviously falls in the first category, co operation or friend)y relations 
with it is not possible for a Mussalman. 


[4 few more passages from the Holy Quoran were cited here on the 
subject just to indicate that there is no lack of them. ] 


“There are, besides these, many more verses in tho Holy Quoran 
itself, not to mention the Traditions of the Prophet, every one of 
which forbids a Mussalman, on pain of the wrath of God and the 
most grievous Hell, to maintain relations of amity and friendship, 
much Jess rendering assistance to or co operating, with such Non- 
Moslems as are at war with Moslems, and oppose God and his 
Apostle, which is precisely the casa here. Indeed, so rigid is the 
Law of Islam in this behalf that Mussalmans are forbidden even to 
assist each other in sught that is unrighteous. Says the Holy 
Quoran: ‘Assist each other in righteousness and God fearing, but 
assist not each other in sin and transgression.’ 

‘These being the limits of co operation even among Mussalmans 
themselves, how is it to be supposed that co-operation will be 
permissible with Infidels waging war against Islam and the defenders 
of Islam as Government is doing to this day, and co-operation too 
in waging that very war itself? Five hundred of the most disting- 
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uished Ulemas of Islam in India issued a juridical pronouncement 
against it months before the Karachi Khilafat Conference was even 
thought of by anybody in India. But all of a sudden, when the 
thameless effort of the Government to twist our statement regarding 
non-violence into arecantation and abject surrender for fear of 
prosecution failed so ignominiously through tbe persistence of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the incidental mention of the Army in the resolu- 
tion of the Karachi Conference was pounced upon by Government 
as subsequent to the Gandhi-Reading interviews, and lo and behold ! 
the Fatwa of the Ulemas was declared forfeited of His Majesty, 
after perhaps half a million copies thereof had been distributed all 
over India by various provincial and Jocal bodies in addition to the 
central organisations themselves Not by such tricks, 1 submit, can 
three hundred and twenty millions be ruled inthe twentieth century. 

‘And on what is the Fatwa of these five hundred divines based ? 
On the clearest and most emphatic commands contained in the Holy 
Quoran which prescribes the severest sanctions, and on the repeated 
testimony of the Prophet’s most authentic Traditions, 1 do not 
think 1 can do better then cite both without argument or comment 
of my own, for none is really necessary. 

(Here followed another citation, re, infidels.) 


‘And this Infidel Government prosecutes six Mussalmans and 
a Hindu of recognised sanctity for calling upon Muesalmans to 
respect the sanctity of Moslem life and Moslem property that is 
greater than the sanctity of the Holy of Holies, after baving out- 
raged the sanctity of both ! 

“It is to this infidelity that Government still continues to 
invite Moslem soldiers, and when we remind them of this solemn 
warning of the Prophet on so solemn an occasion, a Government 
which desire us to disregard even the Prophet's dying injunctioe 
regarding the elimination of all non Moslem control from thi 
Jazirat ul Arab, proseentes us inspite of all the Proclamation ot 
all British Sovereigns who have solemnly disclaimed alike the righn 
and the desire of imposing their own convictions on us. 

“IT will only mention one fact which should bring the law of 
Islam home toall The Sepoy Mutiny after which the Queen’s 
Proclamation was issued had originated with greased cartridges in 
which cow’s and swine’s grease was believed to be mixed. But 
Islamic law, according to the best authorities which I can cite, not 
only permits a Moslem to take swine’s flesh if he is in case of refusal 
threatened with death, but lays it down be would die a sinner if he 
refused it, but if he is threatened with death unless he slays another 
Moslem he must refuse—He may, in like circumstances, even resent 
Islam, if he continues to be a believer at heart ; but he must not slay 
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a Moslem. And yet a Government which is so tender as to ask 
soldiers before enlistment whether they object to vaccination or 
even re-vaccination, would compel a Moslem to do something worse 
than apostasise or eat pork If there is any value in the boast of 
toleration and in the Proclamations of three Sovereigns, then we 
have performed religious and legal duty in calling upon Muslim 
soldiers in these circumstances to withdraw from the Army, and are 
neitber sinners nor criminals.’ 
The End of the Trial 


The trial ended on November lst. 1921. The prosecution relied 
mainly on the second paragraph of the 6th rasolution passed at the 
Khilafat Conference in Karachi on July 9th 1921. The charges against 
the accused were (1) the major charge under section 120B read with 
rection 1314 ¢, being parties toa criminal conspiracy to seduce 
Mussalman officers and soldiers in His Majesty’s Army from their 
duty ; and (2) the minor charge under section 505 read witb sections 
109 and 1072 ¢. with making a statement or abetting in the sume 
with inteut or likely to cause Mussalman officers and soldiers in tha 
Army to disregard or fail in their duty. The minimum punishment 
provided by the sections are transportation for life under the first set, 
if it was held that there was a conspiracy to attempt to seduce 
troops ; and if it was held that the leaflets were not sent by any 
member of the conspiracy in pursuance of that conapiracy, the maxi- 
mum punishment would then be seven years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Under the second set of charges the punishment provided are 2 and 3 
years respectively. 

Addressing the jury, the Judge said that the jury must dismiss 
from their minds anything which might have appeared in tha 
papers about the Khilafat agitation. Some of the accused seemed 
learned and pious men and all seemed esteemed citizens to whom 
the country would owe much _ if they followed the right patb, and 
Islam and the Empire and this country might have been profited 
by them had they not taken up the attitude they had done. Yet 
they could not but deeply regret that some of the accused were at 
the bar in this court instead of being high in the service or the 

councils of His Majesty. They must not, however, let that make 
them swerve from the path of the duty according to the law of 
the land and the evidence before the court. 

The Verdict of the Jury 

“ithe Jury then retired to consider their verdict and returned 
after an absence of two houra and a half. A large expectant crowd 
had now gathered in the court anxious to hear the end of the case. 
The verdict of the jury was unavimousin holding all the accused 
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not guilty under the two conspiracy charges, that is, the first 
two charges under section 120 Bread with section 131, while four 
of the jurors beld that accused number one was guilty under section 
505 and accused numbers two to five and number seven guilty under 
section 505 with section 109. They also found accused number 
one guilty under section 117 1. P. C and accused numbers two to 
five and number seven guilty under section 117 read with 
section 109. The fifth juror returned a verdict of “not guilty” 
against all the accused. 

With regard to accused number 6, Bharaty Krishna Tirthaji, 
the jury unanimously held him not guilty, giving him the benefit 
of doubt. 

The sentence pronounced by the Judge was that he was not 
inclined to disagree with the verdict of the majority of the assessors. 
He acquitted acoused number six, Bharati Krishna Trithaji, on all 
the charges and convicted all the remaiuing six accused on the 
charges in accordance with the verdict of the assessors and sen- 
tenced them each to two years’ rigorous imprisonment on each 
of the charges, the sentences to run concurrently in all cases, 

No sooner was the sentence delivered thana tumult broke 
out and the court at once ceased to ba a court any longer, though 
the judge still continued seated on the bench. Uproarious cies of 
Mahatma Gandhi kt Jat and Moulana Mahomed Ali kt Jat were raised 
and the whole crowd made a rush around the accused Mr. Maho- 
med Ali got up and raising his voice ahove the din shouted that 
they would be free men under Swaraj }:tore the expiry of the 
sentence, Aiter a minute be added, addressing the judge: Let me 
tell you extra-judicially that the opinion you expressed on the 
religious questions are wrong, 

The scene outside the court premises was one of similar excite- 
ment but on a very large scale. Thousands of people who had been 
waiting for hours to hear the sentence, made a rush forward and 
began wildly to checr the prison van as if disappearc] out of sight, 
The acquitted Swami woes next the object of attraction, <A party 
of Iiindus and Mabomedans equipped with the paraphernalia 
requisite fcr taking the Swami in proce -ion was waiting outside in 
readiness xs they had anticipated bis acquittal. This party was 
admitted into the court premises at once and the Swami was taken 
in procession through the streets followed by large cheering crowds. 

The Moral Effect produced 

The Great State trial ended as was expected. The conviction 
of the accused was a foregone conclusion. What really surprised 
the public was the verdict of “not guilty” on the more serious 
of the charges, In view of this verdict the still more serious 
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charge of sedition launched against Mr. Mabomed Ali was subse- 
quently withdrawn by the Government The trial was unique in 
the history of pclitical trials in India. The accused for the first 
time threw asida the laws of the bureaucracy and took their stand 
ov the eternal laws of rmligion to vindicate thomselves, At the 
same time they set at naught with contempt the dignity, the autho- 
rity and the prestige of British Courts They put point-blank the 
momentous issue, which no accused ever did before, whotber the 
laws of the British Government were to be held superior to thetr 
religious Jans: why should the people of India be bound by the 
laws of a foreign government in the making of which not they but 
the foreign government hid the determining authority ? Mr. Mabomed 
Ali made it clear that the Government of India was not established 
by law as it claimed for. Indians had no hand in passing laws. It 
was a Government established by might of arms and which ex- 
torted obedience by force or show of force Tha proceedings in the 
court for once smashed the authority and prestige of British Courts 
of Justice. Morc than all the agitation set up by the Khuilafatists, 
the defiance and fearlessness of the great leaders in the dock helped to 
produce an atmosphere of infection making the people think much 
less of the might of the British Raj than they were wont to do. 
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“Sta « up,”—‘“we won't”; “sit down,’— we won't’; “don’t 
talk’, —“we would”; “‘I shall hand you over to the Police”—‘‘do so”; 
T shall punish you for contempt of court”—‘ do punish’; —these 
ard simjlar dialogues between the court and the accused, and in 
every one of which it was the court who had to yield, revealed to 
the people with aclearness hitherto unattempted what they are 
capable of doing if they can once get rid of that altitude of mind on 
which rests the power of the bureaucracy, namely, fear of punish- 
ment. Not once or twice but several times at the instance of the 
court, the Superintendent of Police had approached the defying and 
truculent accused to enforce  bedience to the court’s order, but as 
many times bis hands stayed behind and as many times the 
court was forced to eat his own order and threats. Inspite of the 
whole physical force of the State behind the Judge, he was powerless. 
He had several times attempted to strike in the paroxy.m of his anger, 
but each time he failed. He saw the dignity of the court crumbling 
down before him, but he feJt that he was helpless to orevent it. He 
fully knew that anv violence on his part would be met by dignified 
non-violence, that some indefinable furce of the accused was para- 
lysing bis arms every time that be raised thom to deal the knock-out 
blow. The object of the accused was not to show any disrespect to 
the Judge asa gentleman. But they were det "mined not to recog 
vise the jurisdiction of any court established by the Government by 
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showing respect to it or otherwise. They regulated their corduct 
from the start of the proceedings in that spirit. Thus they did not 
stand up when the Judge made his appearance in court, and when 
the latter, naturally ignorant of the motive of the accused, called 
upon them to show the respect due to him as a representative of His 
Majesty's Government, they refused and declared their readiness to 
accept any punishment. When the court, who still did not realise 
that here was wholly a new situation to deal with but thougbt that the 
accused meant to be discourteous to him, threatened that the chairs 
which were given to them would be removed, a strange scene was 
witnessed. The accused shoved away theirs chairs and seated them- 
selves on the floor; and more than three-fourths of the audience 
present in court did the same. The court persisted that the accused 
must stand up to show respect and was met with point-blank refusal 
which at last he had to accept with as much grace as he could com 
mand. Throughout the proceedings the tug of war had continued 
between the desire of the court to enforce obedience and respect and 
determination of the accused, as non-co operators, not to submit to 
his desire. And it was the Judge who had to yield, 


Prosecution of Mr. Yakub Hassan 


The policy of crushing the Khilafat agitation by striking at the 
heads of the movement all over India was necessita‘ed by the turn 
of events in the Greeko Turkish War and the grcat solicitude and 
commitments of the British Premier, “fr. Lloyd Corge, for the 
Greeks. Stmultaneously wo h the Karachi trial was going on another 
Important trial of a great Moslem Jeader in South India. Mr. 
Yikub Hissan was arrested at Madras on 21st October and brought 
over to Tarjore charged with sedition 1n' 5s _ -ech delivered as 
tho president of the Madras Provincial Conference held on the 27th. 
and 28th Augnat last ‘Tho trial was held at the Court ot Mr. H. G. 
Gharpurey, 1, C. S., the Indian District Magistr>te of Tanjore, and 
rot very .af away from the scene of the trial a hue pile of foreign 
cloth was burning. Regarding the charge of bringing the Govt. 
into hatrod and contempt, Mr Hassau said in the course of his 
long statement :— 

Greater personages than myself have done that work only too well and have 
left no field for Indians to work upon jn thatdirection. When Mr, Lloyd 
George generously gave away Thra and Smyrna, the homelands of the Turks, 
to Grecce as a reward for the latter’s services in the war against the protest of the 
most important member of the British Empire itself, 1t was his acts that lowered 
the British Government in the estimation of the Indian penple and brought it 
into hatred and contempt Sir Michel O’Pwyer and General Dyer supplemented 
on Indian soil the Imperial work of Mr. Lloyd Gecrge and they have eminently 
succeeded on bringing down the British Raj from the Ligh pedestal of honour, 
Justice and truth, as itexisted in the imagination of the people. I therefore 
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believe that no religion loving Muslim and self-respecting Hindu any longer 
bears good-will towards the Government, and the loyalty of India has shrank into 
the narrow policy of expediency in the breast of the people who do not care to 
risk tbeir own peace, contentment, comforts and otber personal advantages for 
the greater good of Islam and the motherland, Even the loyalists and co- 
Operators cannot be said to entertain a feeling contrary to disaffection, 1. e, 
affection, for the present Government. At best they are merely tolerating the 
present system as a necessary evil till it 18 replaced by complete responsible 
Government The offence Government bas committed against Islam 18 80 
grave that it becomes the duty of all Mussalmans, if called upon to do go, to do 
‘Jehad’ with Government that has become, by its own conduct according to 
Muslim law, the enemy of Islam, 


If this consummation 1s brought about through its own efforts and not as 
a gift of England, India will be iu a position to dictate terms on which 1t can 
remain within the British Commonwealth and the sclf-interest of both England 
and India may not let the contingency of severance of all connections to arise. 


People who purchased membere’ and visitors’ tickets assembled at Tanjore 
at the 27th annual sfsjous of the Madras Provincial Confcrence on August 27th 
and 25th last, had almady identified themselves with the progtamme of non- 
violent non-co-operation and members had signed the creed of the National 
Congress. It was my duty as President to survey the present sitoation and to 
narrate In the Presidential addtcss the circumstances that led to the adoption 
ot the programme of non-violent non co-operation and, In concluding the speech, 
to comment on the resolution adopted at the oitting of the Conluence The 
truth of the narration of the occurrences, incidents and facts cannot be 
gainsald, 


If it was a good and just Government it would have felt ashamcd of and 
repented for these facts and tried to make amends, but as the Guverument is 
the reverse of good and just it takes advantage of a Section of the Code of law 
that makes even the spcahing of truth an offence and shuts up men in prisons. 
Freedom and liberty ot speech has proved to be disastrous to the continuation 
of the present system of Government, The Viceroy at the first iuturview between 
him aod Gand, 10 bis speech at the Chelmsiord ‘ lab, and again in the Govern- 
ment communique regaiding the statement of Shaukat Ali and Mabomed AJ), made 
it clear that the prosecution of tic Alt Brothers was contcmplated only because 
certain passages in thor speeches were alleged to be an incitement to violcnee, 
The Viccroy sald that the object of the Government would be attained if making 
of speeches of violent character was in foture preventcd So tar as Government 
was concerned we achieved our Immediate object which was to prevent incite- 
ment to violince. The Viceroy has here laid down a pilueiple for the guidance 
of Local Governments and that 1s that proceedings should only be taken against 
accused when so-called atterapts to excite dinaffection amounted to an incitement 
to violence. I wonder 1f 1. 1s intended to break even this pledge. I am clear 
In my ownconsc'cnoce that I have not brohen tbe Conprcss creed by inciting 
or attempting to incite the audience to violence, On the othc1 hand my speeches 
are full of appeal to the people to adbere etrictly to non-violence, | !tmpressed 
upon them that non-violence was absolutely essential fur the eucccss of our 
movement, I told them if they failed to acouire that power by peaceful and 
non-vollent means their movement would be doomed forever and there will be 
no salvation for India or Islam, and [ said in my cloting speech I am fully 
convinced of our ability to establish Swara) through non co-operation. That 
non-vioence has become an article of faith with me, Since my arrest I have 
studied the Penal Code and some literature on its sections 124 (4) and 153 (a), 
I also had the advantage of discussing the law of sedition with sume learned 
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Vakils. I have satisfied myself and I have the opinion of eminent Vakils to that 
effect that speeches in respect of which I am now prosecuted cannot legally bring 
me within the clutchea of the law if I were to put in a proper defence and engage 
able lawyers. My position can be vindicated as much in the eye of the law as 
I am sure it will be vindicated in the eye of the public through this statement, 
If I had succeeded through kgal defence and been acquitted I would bave assisted 
the Court todo justice for once in respect of the sn-called political offenders, 
but the more !njustice the present Government does the more condemned it gets 
in the eyes of the public. The All-India Congress Committee has instructed the 
upholders of the movement not to defend themselves in a British court of law, 
And | have accordingly offered no defence ’” 

Eventually on November 7th the Magistrate convicted and 
passed a sentence of 2 years simple imprisonment on Mr. Hassan, 
and curiously enough practically pronounced judgment on the 
Malabar disturbances with which he connected the accused altbough 
Mr, Hassan was not charged and tried on this particular conut. 

Of the endless Moslem persecutions going on all over the 
country it is not possible here to give details. Everywhere the story 
was the same: charge of sedition, or order to be bound over for good 
behaviour by giving security, refusal of same and no defence, and 
straight to gaol for one or two years. Moulana Ahmad Suid, 
Secretary of the Jamiat ul-Ulema-Hind, of Delbi was given 1 year’s 
rigorous imprisonment for refusing to give a bond of good bebaviour. 
The Pir Sahib of Faridpur, a venerable Moslem divine with a million 
of moslem disciples in Bengal, was arrested, and taken publicly from 
Faridpur to Calcutta band cuffed and bound by a rope round the 
waist like a common felon. He was required to furnish a security for 
good behaviour, and on his refusal was given one year’s hard labour. 
Maulana Abdul Majid Sheriar, president of rhe Madras Provincial 
Khilafat Conference held at Tanjore, was likewise arrested and 
convicted for sedition. Maulvi Nazir Ahmed of the “Mahammadi”, 
Chittagong, was sentenced to 1 year’s rigorous imprisonment on 
refusing to give security. Anlso on; the roll of honour”, as the 
non co operators call it, fill up scores of pages of the newspapers 
of the period. 


The AllIndia Congress Committee 
DELHI, NOVEMBER 47H, 1921. 


Oo November 4th the great Delhi meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee came in. It had two important tasks before 
it : one, to compose the threatening split inside the Congress camp 
over the Nebru Achariyar controversy, and second, to allay the 
surging tide of feeling of the more extreme non-co operators, 
especially the Young Moslems’, to launch into civil disobedience 
at once. 


The Threatened Split 


The first involved some constitutional question upon which 
Mr. Achariar, the President, had ruled that the calling of the 
meeting was not in order and Mr. Nebru, the Secretary, regarded 
that ruling as ultra-vires 

The following press-note was issued by Pundit Motilal Nehru 
on October 18th :— 


“In view of the Associated Press message dated Madras, Oct. 
17th, announcing that Mr, Voijiaraghavachariar, President of the 
Congress has postponed the meeting of the All India Committee 
fixed for 4th November, at Delhi, the following statement is issued 
for the information of all the members of the Committee. Tha 
President's action in circularising provincial Committee’s and 
issuing Presa note is ultra-vires. The Working Committee at a 
meeting held at Bombay on the 5th October presided by Mahatma 
Gandhi passed a formal resolution calling a meeting of the All India 
Comwittee at Delhi on the 4th November, Under the constitution 
article 24 the Working Committee shall perform functions delegated 
from time to time by the All India Committee. The latter 
Committee at a meeting held at Bombay on 28tb, 29th and 30th 
July passed the following resolution :— 

“The All India Committee hereby authorises the Working 
Committee to take all actions necessary to give effect to the resolutions 
of the Congress and the All India Committee and to deal with all 
matters the All-India Committee is empowered to deal with, which 
may arise whilst this Committee is not sitting and which require 
urgent attention. The powers of the All-India Committee are laid 
down in the constitution as follows :— 


The All India Committee shall be a Committee of the Congress 
to carry out programme of work laid down by the Congress from 
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year to year to deal with any new matter that may arise during the 
year and may not be provided by Congress itself (article 21). 

‘It ia clear that the members of the All-India Committee in 
a meeting assembled have undoubted right to say when and where 
they shall meet again. Under general delegation of powers made 
by the All India Committee by the resolution quoted above, that 
right among other things now vested in the Working Committee 
and the latter have in lawful exercise of that right formally resolved 
that the A)l-India Committee shall meet at Delhi on the 4th. 
November. This resolution is as binding on the President as on 
the members. Apart from the position thus covered by definite rule 
and resolution the President’s claim that he alone can call a meeting 
of the All-India Committee is wholly without foundation. It is 
the business uf the executive of an organisation among other things 
to call meetings of members. ‘The President is no doubt the 
principal executive officer but does not in his own person constitute | 
the whole executive which undoubtedly is the working committee. 
The President, however important his position, is not entitled to 
brush aside resolution of the full executive of which he is only one 
of the members. 

Out of the total strength of 15 members 11 were present at 
the meeting unanimously agreed to call the meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee at Delhi on the 4th November. It will 
be noticed that the constitution gives right to any 15 members 
of the All-India Congress Committee to requisition a committee 
meeting and Jays down that such requisition shall be carried out- 
(Article 19). It would, to say the least, be anomalous to hold that 
the chosen executive of the Committee which also consiste of 15 
members has no such right. 


‘Therefore the President acted entirely without jurisdiction 
in over-riding the resolution of the Working Committee. The Pre- 
sident’s view that the present structure of the All-India Congress 
Committee is unconstitutional has not been accepted by the 
majority of the members of the Working Committee to whom the 
question was specifically referred to by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee. That view, assuming it right, is merely the personal view 
of the President and cannot be enforced in the face of Resolution 
17, the Working Committee passed at Bombay on the 2nd August 
whicb declared it undesirable in tbe interest of the country such 
disturbance as in the Bengal and Madras elections and advised such 
persons from those provinces as felt aggrieved to co-operate with the 
Provincial organisations with a view to the prosecution of the C. 
programme to a successiul issue. That advise bas been adopted 
aod there is no jongey apy question outstanding aa to the validity 
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or otherwise of the said elections. All parties of both the provinces 
are now peacefully working together without any objection but if 
fresh controversy be raised the All-India Congrese Committee has 
full authority to dispose of it. The elections of the All India 
Congress Committee are to be held under the constitution in 
November (Article 19.) Most of the provinces have not yet even 
begun election and it is not expected that all elections will be 
completed and reported to the General Secretary before the begin- 
ning of December. The President’s suggestion means that the 
meetings of the All India Congress Committee cannot take place 
before the third week of December, that is, within a week or ten days 
of the Annual Congress Session by which time we shall either be in 
full view of Swaraj or all the promiment workers including Mahatma 
Gandhi will be in Jail. The President recognises the existence of grave 
problems demanding entire attention of the Committee and yet fro- 
poses dilatory procedure which will make a meeting of the Committee 
entirely unnecessary and infructuous. In view of the seriousaess and 
urgency of political situation which will be apparent to everybody 
it will be highly detrimental to public interests to delay the meet- 
ing of the All-India Congress Committee in deference to the wishes 
of the President. When vital interests are at stake it is impossible 
to sacrifice them to the view of any single member of the Congress, 
however exalted his position may be. It is evident that sharp 
difference of opinion amongst responsible members of the Congress 
having arisen there must be some authority within the Congress 
organisation to settle it finally. That authority can only be the 
All India Congress Committee, and instead of perpetuating thie 
difference of opinion the only reasonable course to follow is to have 
the meeting of the Committee as early as possible to give an authori- 
tative decision once for all if the question is properly raised before 
it for the above reasons. It is hereby announced that the meet- 
ing of the All-India Congress Committee as fixed by the Work- 
ing Committee for the 4th November at Dr. Ansari’s Bungalow, 
Daryagunja, Delhi will take place at the appointed time and place. 
All members sre earnestly requested to attend.” 

On the Committee meeting on November 4th., discussion com- 
menced on Mahatma Gandhi’s motion endorsing the action of 
Pt. Motilal Nehru as against that of the president in carrying 
out the resolution of the Working Committee convening that meeting 
and also endorsing the resolutions of the Working Committee 
regarding complaints of irregularity about tbe last elections to 
the All-India Congress Committee in Bengal and Madras. The 
resolutions referred to advised the aggrieved parties in Bengal 
and Madras to co-operate with their Provinesiel orzanisations and 
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opined that the adoption of the method of single transferable vote in 
the matter of election of delegates to the Congress be left to the 
option of the Provincial Congress Committees. Mr. Gandhi appealed 
to the members to set aside all differences and recognise the position 
that stared them in the face in the country. He said the committee 
had to give its verdict as to whether after having armed the Working 
Committee with all the powers, it was not the elementary right of 
the Working Committee to call together a meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee. After hearing Mr. Gandhi the members agreed 
with his view and then the following resolution was passed -— 


“The All-India Congress Committee endorses the resolution of the Working 
Committee convening this meeting of the All-India Congress Committee and 
also endorses the resolution of the Working Committee regarding complaints 
about last elections to the All-[ndia Congress Committee at its meeting held in 
Bombay on the 2nd August and in Calcutta on the 7th September,” 


Civil Disobedience 

Next the question of civil disobedience was taken up and before 
adjournment the Committee took one step forward on the non-co- 
operation programme by sanctioning a limited form of civil dis- 
obedience including the non-payment of taxes, which, in the words 
of Mabatma Gandhi, declared an open but peaceful revolution, and 
was in fact the key resolution of this sitting. The debate was very 
lively and some stern fight was set up by several speakers to liberate 
the resolution from the many restrictions which Mahatma Gandbi 
had placed in their way. The proceedings revealed a decided and 
advanced opinion in favour of full-fledged civil disobedience but in 
almost every case the opposition slowly died down. 

Mr. Gandhi in moving the resolution outlined the course all 
provincial organisations should follow and said that India bad during 
the last ten months made a tremendous head-way. If they were simply 
to gauge the quantity of progress, there was every reason to feel!proud 
of it, but if he was asked to say whether it was sufficient for the re- 
moval of the triple disease that they were suffering from, then he 
had to confess that it fell far short of the requirements. Hence the 
necessity of repetition and emphasis of all vital items of the pro- 
gramme of non-co operation so far sanctioned, particularly those men- 
tioned in the resolution on civil disobedience. They were prepared 
to give no quarter to the Government and should accept none. The 
bigger the injustice and hardships they were put to, the greater the 
patience and unflinching datermination they observed, the sooner 
would Swarsaj come. Mr. Gandhi defined civil disobedience as a civil 
resolution which, wherever practised, would mean an end of Govern- 
ment authority and open defiance of the Government and its laws. 
It was a gigantic step and although provincial autonomy was being 
gtanted to provincial organisations in this matter, he advised all to 
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wait before launching on it and see what he did, if it was at all 
possible, in his own district of Gujrat, and after seeing the result they 
should follow his example, which should open the eyes of the whole 
world to their wonderful achievement. He knew that at that time 
mass civil disobedience was impossible, and he would be quite satisfi- 
ad if in such a big continent only one tahsil or district fully prepared 
should practise it rather than the whole unprepared masses should 
partake in it. He advised caution, and reiterated his warning that 
in view of the gigantic step which the resolution allowed, nothing 
should be done without a full recognition of the realities, so that 
once a step was taken there should bs no tracing back. 

When Mahatma Gandhi concluded his opening specch amend- 
ments were rushed forth from all sides, and the chairman was obliged 
to take the resolution part by part and dispose of all the amendments. 
The main purpose underlying all these amendments was to secure 
relaxation in the conditions which would in fact mean the postpone- 
ment of civil disobedience for some months, and in certain cases 
make its declaration impracticable. The main bone of contention 
was that the conditions that individuals practising civil disobedience 
should know the art of hand spinning and that the district or tabsil 
launching on it should be self-contained in the matter of clothing its 
own population, the majority of which should be wearing hand spun 
and hand woven cloth, were impossible for universal practice. The 
amendments were brought forward by Maulana Hasrat Mohani, and 
Chowdburi Rambhuj Dutt characterised the limitations as impracti- 
cable. Those who supported these amendments contended that 
supposing any individual tract were ready in every othor respect 
except the full-fledged Swadeshi as defined in the resolution, it would 
mean that all their sacrifices would be nil when compared with the 
Swadeshi requirements which unfortunately, due to circumstances 
over which they had no control, it was difficult for them to fulfil. 
Unless these restrictions were removed the motion would virtually 
mean indefinite postponement of civil Jlisobedience, while they had 
only 6 weeks left to win the Swaraj, or die, o: go to jail in the 
attempt. Moreover economically the condition was ill contrived, for 
all the districts could never be self-contained, 

Mahatma Gandhi, and the supporters of his view, emphasised 
that having pledged, and believing, that it was only through 
complete fulfilment of tbe Swadeshi programme that they could 
attain Swaraj, it would now be laying the axe at the very root of 
the edifice so far built if they were to omit the strict compliance with 
the Swadeshi programme. It was much better to have only one 
tahsil or one district in the whole of India practice civil disobedience, 
tather than the entire country, while unprepared for it. 
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Maulana Hasrat Mohani pointed out the danger of starting civil 
disobedience in one particular place, for Government could concen- 


trate its repression on that place. Unless the disobedience was 
simultaneous, no end would be gained. 


After a very heated discussion, in course of which it was not 
certain on which side the scale might turn, all the amendments ex- 
cept one, which wanted to substitute Indian cloth in place of hand- 
spun and hand-woven were defeated by a large majority. This 
amendment was also defeated but by a narrow majority. Upon this 
Mahatma Gandhi emphasised that they should arrive at a conclusion 
which they should feel as right and which they should earnestly and 
sincerely try to put into practice. <A casual suggestion, emanating 
probably from a member, offered as a compromise that at the end of 
the resolution a proviso be added authorising the Working Com- 
mittee to relax conditions in any case, when it was amply satisfied 
that such relaxation was justified in the exceptions) circumstances 
of the case. This suggestion was heartily welcomed by all and re- 
duced the opposition almost to nil, only a couple of voices still per- 
sisting in their claim. The debate revealed that there was an ever- 
growing opinion among the Committee who could not tolerate any 
postponement of civil disobedience and were anxious that it should 
be launched immediately. Of the three other minor resolutions that 
were passed, the second reiterated the famous Karachi resolution on 
the withdrawal of soldiers from Govt. service. 


The following are the resolutions as passed :— 


The All-India Congress Committee while regarding progress so far made in 
bwaieshi ag encouraging, 16 of opinion that enough progress has not been made 
ali round and calls upon workers throughout India to devote their cxclusive 
attention to the completion of boycott of foreign yarn and cloth and to the 
nauafacture of band-spun yarn aud hand-woven cloth, so as to enable the 
suuatiy to offer uulversal civil disobedience, 1f necestary, 


Ihe All-India Congress Committee endorsea the resolution pasaed by the 
Working Committee regarding the duty of all Government employees, whether 
ilvil aus or soldiers, and 18 of oploion that it 18 the inherent mght of a citizen 
0 proucunce his opinion upon the advisability or otherwise of the Government 
arvants leaving civil or mulitary service, and it 1s the inherent right of every 
itiz2n to appeal in an open manuer to a soldier or civilian to sever his connec: 
on with a Governam-nt whica has forfeited the confidence and support of the 
st majority ot the population of India. 

The All-Ladia Congress Com mittee congratulates the Non-Co-operators who 
ive boon arrested or imprisoned in the country, and 18 of opinion that their 
fferings will hasten the attainment of the country’s purpose. 

The Civil Disobedience Resolution 


W i teas there 18 not much over one month for the fulfilment of the National 
eiminktion to establish Swara} before the end of the year, and whereas the 
tion has demonstrated its capacity for exemplary sclf-restraint by observing 
tfect non-violence over the arrest and imprisonment of the Al: Brothers and 
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other leaders, and whereas it is desirable for the Nation to demonstrate its 
capacity for further suffering and discipline sufficient for the attainment of 
Swaraj, the All-India Congress Committee authorises every Province on its own 
responsibility to undertake civil disobedience, including non-payment of taxes 
in the manner that may be considered the most suitable by respectable Congress 
Committees, subject to the following conditions : 

(1) In the event of individual civil disobedience, the individual must know 
hand-spinning and must have completely fulfilled that part of the programme 
which 18 applicable to him or her, e. g..— 

he or she must have entirely discarded the use of foreign cloth and adopted 
only hand-spun and hand-woven garments ; 

must be a believer in Hindu-Muslim unity andin unity between all com- 
munities professing different religions in India as an article of faith ; 

must believe 1n non-violence as absolutely essential for the redress of the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and the attainment of Swaraj and, if a Hindu, 
must, by his personal conduct, show that be regards antouchability as a blow 
upon Nationalism, 

(2) In the event of mass civil disobedience, a District or Tahsil should be 
treated as aunity, and therein a vast majority of the population must have 
adopted full Swadeshi, and must be clothed ont of cloths hand-spun and hand- 
woven in that District or Tahsil, and must believe in and practise all other 
items of Non-Co-operation. 

Provided that no civil resistera should expect to be supported out of public 
fands, and the members of the family of civil resisters undergoing sentence 
will be expected to support themselves by carding, band-apinning and hand- 
weaving or any other means, Provided further that upon application by any 
Provincial Congress Committee, 1t 18 open to the Working Committee to relax 
the conditions for civil disobedience atter it is satisfied that any condition should 
be waived, 


Arrival of the Prince of Wales 


BOMB 4Y—-17TH NOVEMBER 1921 


November 1921 is memorable in India’s history. His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales was coming to India as a Royal guest 
invited by the Viceroy and the Government. What for? There was 
a conflict of opinion. The Viceroy and the Government declared 
that there was uo political significance in the Royal visit. Mr. Lloyd 
George, the then Premier, said tbat the Prince was coming as the 
“ambassador of the British Nation”, in other words as the ambassador 
of the Lloyd Georgian Govt. to issue a certificate of merit perbaps to 
that Government and his policy which had made India so miserable, 
Opinion in lodia was almost solid against the Royal visit. With 
India seething in infructuous rage for the Kbilafat wrongs, the 
Punjub atill bleeding from the dishonourable wounds of 1919, and 
the Reforms deeply disturbing the ‘pathetic contentment of the 
masses’, India was in no mood to receive Royalty with cheerful 
gustoes. Writing on the proposed visit of the Prince, Mr. Gandhi 
wrote on July 10th. 1921:— 

I repeat once more that Non-co-operatots have nothing against the Prince 
asa man. But he cannot be divested of the office he holds, Whilst it is true 
that the King and his heirs do not actively meddle in the affairs of state (which 
ig a convenience for the state), he ia as effective a representative of the existing 
system of Government as the most meddlesome Prime Minister or Viceroy. Iam 
disposed to think that, as supporter of the institution, he is more effective by 
reason of his isolation. If the Prince comes, he will not come to bless the Non- 
co-operators or the cause, but to sing the song of praise for a Government which 
18 Tesponsible for the dishonour of the Punjab, for breach of faith with the 
Musealmans, for forcing the drink traffic on India, for impoverishing her and for 
60 emasculating ber that she almost thinks she must remain in tlavery fot an 
unthinkable time. In my humble opinion, the projected visit will be an insult 
added to injury. And it will be the duty of every Non-co-operator, respectfully 
but firmly and in no unmistakable manner, to express his strong disapproval of 
all such efforts to bolster up a system which is tottering to ite fall. 


Writing again on the subject on 27th, October 1921, Mr. 
Gandhi said :—~ 


Honour the Prince. 


I have no manner of doubt that the Prince’s visit is being exploited for 
advertising the ‘benign’ British rule in India. It isa crime against ue if His 
Royal Highness ie being bronght for personal pleasure and sport when India is 
seething with discontent, when the magses ate saturated with disaffection 
towards the system under which they are governed, when famine is raging in 
Kbalna and the Ceded Districts, and when an atmed conflict is raging in 
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Malabar : it is a crime against India to spend millions of rapees on a mere show 
when millions of men are living ina state of chronic starvation. Eight 
lace of rupees have been voted away by the Bombay Council alone for the 
pageant, 


The visit 18 being heralded by repression in the land, In Sindh, over fifty 
six Non-co-opera‘ors ate in gaol. Some of the bravest of Mussalmans are being 
tried for holding certain opimions, Ninetecn Bengal workers have been just 
imprisoned, including Mr, Sen Gupta, the leading Barrister of the place. A 
Musealman Pir and three other sclficas workers are alreacy in gaol tor 4 similar 
‘crime’, Several leaders of Karnatak are also imprisoned, and now its chief man 
19 on trial for saying what I have said repeatedly in these columns and what 
Congressmen have been saying all over during the past twelve months, Several 
leaders of the Central Provinces have been similarly deprived of their lhberty, 
A most popular doctor, Dr, Paranjapye, &@ mano universaily respected for his 
selflessness, 18 suffering rigorous Imprisonment lke a@ common telon. I have 
by no means exhausted the list of 1mprisonments of Non-co-operators. Whethr 
they arc a test of real crime or an anawer to growing ditaffection, the Prince’s 
Visit 18, to say the least, most inopportuue, There 1s no dcubt that the people 
do not want His Royal Highness to visit [ndia at the present juncture. ‘Ihey 
have expressed their opinion in no uncertain terme, They have declared that 
Bombay should observe HARTAL onthe day of bis landing at Bomtay It 18 
a clear imposition upon the people to bring the Prince in the teeth of their 
opposition. 


What are we to do in the circumstances? We must organise a complete 
boycott of all functions held in the Prince’s honour, We must rcligiously retrain 
from attcnding charities, fetes or fireworks organised for the purpose. We must 
refuse to illuminate or to send oar children to see the organiscd ilurinationes, 
To this end we must publish leaflets by the milion and distribute thLm amongot 
the people telling them what their duty in the matter 18, and 2t would be tiue 
honour done to the Prince 1f Bombay ou the day of his landing wears the 
appearance of a deserted city. 


But we must isolate the Prince from the person. We have no ill-will 
agninst the Prince as aman He probably knows nothing of the freling in India, 
he probably knows nothing about repression Equally probably he 18 ignorant 
of the fact that the Punjab wound 18 still bleeding, that the treachery towards 
Tndia in the matter of the Kblafat 18 still rankling in every L[udian breast, aud 
that on the Guvernment’s own admission the reformed councils contain mem- 
bers who, though nominally elected, do not in any sense represent even the few 
lakhs who are on the electoral rolls, To do or to attempt to do any harm fo the 
person of the Prince would be not only cruel and inhuman, but it would be on 
our part a piece of treachery towards ourselves aud him, for we have voluntarily 
pledged ourselves to b> and remain non-violent Any Injury oF insult to the 
Prince by us will be a preatet wrong done by as to Islam and India than any the 
English bave done, They know no better. We can Jay no euch claim to 
ignorance, we have with our eyes open and before God and man promised not to 
hurt a single individual in any way connected with the system we are straining 
every nefve to destroy. It must therefore be our duty to take every precaution 
to protect his person as our own from all harm. Inspite of all our effort, we 
know that there will be sowe who would waut to take part 1n the various func- 
tions from feat or hope or choice. They bave as much right to do what they 
like as we have todo what we )ike That 1s the test of the freedom we wish to 
have and enjoy. Let us, whilst we are being vubjected by an insolent burean- 
cracy to a severe irritation, exercise the greatest restraint, And if we can 
exhibit our firm resolve to have nothing to do with it by dissociating ourselves 
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from its pageant and at the same time we show forbearance towatds those who 
differ from us, we would advance our cause In a most effective manner, 


Regarding the use of Royal Visits and the way they are 
exploited by Governments, the following account of the Prinoe’s 
visit to Fyji in 1920 is furnisbed by the Rev. C. F. Andrews.— 


The Prince of Wales in Fis 


It 18 of the greatest »mpurtance for the people of India clearly to understand 
how these Royal Visits are often unscrupulously used by Government for political 
parposes, The idea is, first of ail, sedulousty propagated that the Royal Visit 
has nothing to do with politics; that the Royal Family are above politics—that 
thcy are strictly neutral in their political attitude ‘hen, afterwards, the news 
18 placarded on all sides that a grcat political success has been obtained, The 
late King Edward VII was rightly called the greatest diplomatist in the British 
Empire, The present Prince of Wales bas uow carned the title of ‘ Our Greatest 
Ambassa lor ’ 


[f 1t were merely the spreading of message of good-will and peace to all 
nations that could be accomplished by such diplomatic and ambassadorial tours, 
the world might be all the better for them But the danger always lurks at the 
bach, that some distinctly political objects may be armed at behind the scenes ; 
that evil systems, which have power and authority bebind them, may receive 
from them an added power and an addid authority for oppression of the poor and 
subjection of the weak Even to-day, the greater proportion of Europeans on 
the continent of Evrope believe that the visita of King Edward were used by 
English politicians for the encirclement of Germany by a ring of hostile powers. 
Whether that opinion 1s right or wiong, need not be discussed here I only wish 
to point out, how trom a bitter past experience, these Royal Visits are surely 
feared in Europe, Furope has had her hard lesson to learn ; and the proverb 18 
troe,—‘* Once bit, twice shy.” 

I wish now to tell the story of what happened, behind the scenes, in the 
Prince of Wales’ recent visit to Fiji The facts have just come to light, and they 
are most instructive, 


The Indian community were suffering, at the time, from a most painfal in- 
justice = Thcy had ben charged with the offence of stirring up racial hatred 
against the Europeans and breaking out Into open rebellion ; yet the truth was 
bimply this, that the Indian labourers were nearly starving and had struck work 
in order to obtain from the plutocratic Colonial Sugar Refining Company a 
more just and equitable share of the enormous profits from sagar. The Colonial 
sugar Refining Company had reaped thcse successive profits out of Indian labour, 
year after year, during the War, After the war also these had gone on still 
further increasing Yet the Company continually refused to thare what they had 
gaincd with the Indian labourers, 


When I was in Fiytin 1917, there was an attempted suicide of an Indian. 
In open Court the Indian declared that he could not bear to see bis young 
children crying for bread and to have nothing to give them toeat. The Judge 
dismissed him with a warning That was cold comfort indeed! And what can 
be said strong enough about the oppression of the poor by this wealthy Sugar 
Company with its many crores of capital? Yet it held out to the last, against 
& mere rise In wages of 8d per day when I tried to negotiate this for the Indian 
labourers in the Colony in 1917. 


The Indian community, when freed at last from indenture, demanded a 
decent living wages—the wages of a free man anda free woman, | know for 
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certain that the C,S.R. Company could easily have afforded to give this out 
of ite surplus profits. But it would not budge from ite hard and fast position ; 
and when at last the strike began, the news was everywhere spread abroad that 
the Indians were in ‘open rebellion’ and were proposing to massacre the 
Europeans, Troops with machine guns were hurried in a warship of the New 
Zealand Navy from Auckland, and the Indian labourers were terrorised back 
into their work, without getting their rise in wages. 


Soon after these troubles, the Indian community wished to present an 
address to the Prince of Wales who came to Fiji They asked permission from 
the Governor to state their position in the following terms : ‘‘We do not think 
it proper to pain your Royal Highness by describing our secular difficulties and 
grievances, which will not remain hidden to your Royal Highness. One thing, 
however, we are compelled to bring to your notice, It is the fact that we have 
been misrepresented to the effect that our recent agitation for better rights and 
economical improvement was based on racial feelings. This has wounded our 
hearts, This surmise, on the part of the authorities, is not only without any 
foundation, but 1s a great slur and an irreparable stain on our character, which 
should be removed at once.” 


These were the proposed words, But the Governor cut them out of the 
address altogether, and substituted others, which, while seemingly a mere 
abbreviation, were actually a perversion of the meaning. The Indians wished 
to say that the accusation of racial hatred, levelled against THEMSELVES, were 
unjust and anbearable, What they were made to say was that there was no 
racial feeling on the part of any one at all,—either European or Indian. Now 
this was the opposite of the truth ; because the European racial feeling had been 
excessive. IL wish my readers to notice how subtly and cleverly this was done, 
The Governor of Fijt struck out the words of the address of welcome, which ] 
have stated above and substituted the following :— 


“We donot think it proper to refer to political matters. It is inevitable, 
however, that your Royal Highness should have heard of the recent [ndian 
troubles in Fiji; and we desire to assure you that they were due solely to 
economic causes and not to any racial feeling.” 


The Indian Community protested against this perversion of their own mean- 
ing. But the Governor of Fiji insisted, and the Indians meekly gave way. The 
result was that the Prince of Wales was prompted to pick out those very words 
declaring that there was no racial feeling, which would camouflage the whole 
matter, They were telegraphed all over the world by ‘Reuter’. We received 
them here in India. London, and New York, and Cape-town, and Tokio, and 
Melbourne received them ais», The Prince stated that ‘‘HE WAS GLAD TO 
HEAB THAT THE RECENT INDIAN TROUBLES HAD NOT BREEN DUS TO ANY 
RACIAL FEBLINGB.’' Thus the impression was spread abroad, that the 
Europeans were very good friends of the Indians and were living in social 
friendliness with them. The truth all the while was this, that the Europeans, 
as I have sa'd, had brought troops from New Zealand and, by sheer military 
power, crushed Indians back into accepting the harshest terms of settlement. 
They had even passed racial laws against the Indians, marking them ont 
from all other races in Fiji, 


The Arrival of the Prince of Wales 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales landed in Bombay 
on November 17th, The Prince, England’s beloved Prince, the 
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common object of pride and joy to the Englishman wherever he ie, 
was received with the ceremony and attention which his rank 
demands from high officers of the Government. And the gorgeous 
proceedings were in harmony with the occasion. From the day 
previous the ships of the East India squadron Jay collected in array, 
bedecked with flags and festoons, at the harbour. The HW. M.S. 
Henown carrying the Prince slowly steamed in about 8 in the 
morning and the Prince landed shortly after 10 A. M. 


His Royal Highness was receivad by the Viceroy and the 
Governor of Bombay and was then taken in procession to a pavilion 
close by where were assembled all the great Ruling Chiefs and 
Princes of India who had come all the way to Bombay to pay 
obsequious homage to the Heir to the Bhuitish Throne After the 
ceremony of presentations H R.H. was then conducted to the 
dais in the Amphi-theatre where he took his seat, and immediately 
after, taking a paper from the band of Lord Cromer, said; ‘I bave 
a message from my father and itis this. The Prince tben read 
the King’s Message. 


The King’s Message to India 


“On this day, when my son lands for the first time upon your shots, [ send 
through him my gretings to you, the Princes and People of India, His coming 
18 a tohen and a renewal of the pledges of affection which 1t has been the heritage 
of our Ifouse to re-affirm to you My father when Prince of Wales counted it 
his privilege to see, and secing to understand, the Grat Empire in the East 
over which 1t was his destiny to rule; and I recall with thankfulness and pride 
tiat when he was called tothe Throne, it fell to meto follow his illustrious 
example But I have the same hope and tn this same spirit my son 18s with you 
to-day. The thought of bis arrival brings with a welcome vividness to my mind 
the happy memories I have stored of what I myself have learned in India - its 
chaim and beanty, its immemorial histury, 1t8 noble monuments and, above all, 
the dc votion of India and its faithful people, since proved as if by fire, in theit 
response to the Emypire’s call in the hour of its grcatest need These memories 
will ever be with me as I trace his steps, My heart 18 with him as he moves 
Among you and with mine the beart of the Queen-Hmpriess whose love for India 15 
no less than my own 


‘To friends, whose loyalty we and our fathers have treasured, be brings 
this meseage of trust and hope—my sympathy in all that passes in your lives 
is unabating During recent years my thoughts bave been yet more constantly 
with you Throughout the civilised wor'd the foundations of social order bave 
been tusted by war and change. Wherever citizenship exists, it has had tu meet 
the test, and India, like other countries, has been called to face new and special 
problems of her own Yor this task ber armoury is in the new powers of her 
own—powers and new responsibilities with which she has been eouipped. That 
with the help of those, aided by Lord Reading’s guidance of my Government 
and its officers, you will bring those problems to an jasne worthy of your historic 
past and of happiness for ycur future, that all disquietings will vanish in well- 
vridered | -ogrers, 1s my earnest wish and my confdent belief, Your anxieties 
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and your rejoicings are my own. In all that may touch your bappiness, in all 
that gives you hope &nd promotes your welfare, I feel with you 1n the spirit of 
sympathy. 

“ My son has followed from afar your fortunes. It is now his ambition 
by coming among you to ripen good-will into a yet fuller understanding, I trust 
and b-eheve that when he leaves your shores your hearts w'll follow him and by 
his stay with you one link more will be alded to the golden chain of sympathy 
whick for these many years has held my Throne to India, And it is my warmest 
prayer that wisdom and contentment growing hand in hand will lead India into 
ever-increasing national greatness within a free Empire—the Empire for which 
J labour and for which, 1f 1t b: the divine will, my son shall labour after me.” 


The Munic'pal Address 


This over, the address presented by the Municipal Corporation 
of Bombay was then read out by Sir Sassoon David. In the course 
of the address the Corporation said that the political advancement 
of India was accelerated by the war which bad shattered old ideas 
and ideals. The inevitable result was that there was a great 
diversity of opinion in the body politic and many believed that the 
country was already ripe for a more democratic form of government. 
The Corporation therefore trusted that the Prince’s voice would 
still the voice of discord and Jeave an atmogphere of mutual under- 
standing and good-will, In the reply, however, which His Royal 
Highness made to the address there was no mention of his being 
the ‘‘ harbinger of peace”. The pissage in his speech which touched 
the audience home was this: ‘Coming from the West to the East, 
as a young man, to this ancient vast country, I feel some awe at the 
difficulty which I may experience in getting to know India, But I am 
fortified by the thought that sympathy begets knowledge and my 
sympathy with India has been aroused since my childhood.” 

After this function the Prince drove in State to Govt. House, 
and the Royal Procession was lustily cheered by the thousands of 
sight-scers who crowded the streots which were lavishly decorated 
and lined by troops. 

The Counter-Demonstration 


In marked contrast to the large crowds mainly composed of 
Europeans, Eurasians, Pursis and the wealthy resident of Bombay 
which assembled to cheer the Prince along the route of the Royal 
Procession, there was a huge public meeting at the opposite end of 
the town where Mr. Gandhi addressed the audience to boycott all 
official functions in connection with the Prince’s reception, and a 
huge bon-fire was made of a pile of foreign cloth. From the previous 
day thousands of placards were displayed at every nook and corner 
of the city appealing in the name of Gandhi for a boycott of the 
Prince's visit. During the morning the tram care were running and 
the mills were working. Within a few hours, however, all thie stopp- 
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ed and swelling crowds rushed into the streets, declared hartal and 
joined the boycott meeting at the beach. What followed next is given 
in the Mahatma’s own language. Writing next day, the 18th 
November, in his paper, Young India, he says.— 


‘The reputation of Bombay, the hope of my dreams, was being 
stained yesterday even whilst in my simplicity I was congratulating 
her citizons upon their non-violence in the face of grave provocation. 
For, the volunteers with their captain were arrested during the 
previous night for pisting posters under authority on private pro- 
perty. The posters advised the people to boycott the welcome to 
the Prince. They were destroyed. The Swaraj Sabha’s office was 
mysteriously entered into and the unused posters, so faras | am 
aware, not declared unlawful, were also removed. The Prince’s 
visit itself and the circumstances attending the ceremonials arranged 
and the public money wasted for the manufature of a welcome to 
His Royal Highness coustituted an unbearable provocation. And 
yet Bombay had remained self-restrained. This, | thought, was a 
matter for congratulation. The burning of the pile of foreign cloth 
was an eloquent counter-demonstration to the interested official 
demonstration. Little did I know that at the very time that the 
Prince was passing through the decorated route and the pile of 
foreign cloth was burning, in another part of the city the mill hands 
were iu crimiual disobedience of the wishes of their mastera empty- 
ing them, first one and then the others, by force ; that a swelling 
mob was molesting the peaceful passengers in the tram cars and 
holding up the tram traffic ; and that it was forcibly depriving those 
that were wearing foreigu caps or their head dresses and pelting 
inoffansive Europeans. As the day went up, the fury of the mob, 
now intoxicated with its success, rose also. They burnt tram-cars 
aud a motor, smashed liquor shops, and burnt them too. 


“I heard of the outbreak at about one o’ clock. I motored 
with some friends to the area of disturbance and heard the most 
painful and the most humiliating story of molestation of Parsi 
sisters. Some few were assaulted and even had their sarts torn 
from them. No one among acrowd of over fifteen hundred who 
had surrounded my car denied the charge as a Parsi with hot rage 
and quivering lips was with the greatest deliberation relating the 
story. An elderly Parsi gentleman said: “Please save us from 
the mob rule,” 


“This news of the rough handling of Parsi sisters pierced me 
like a dart. I felt that my sisters and daughters had been hurt by 
violent mob. Yes, some Parsis had joined the welcome. They had 
aright to hold their own view, free of molestation, There can be 
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no coercion in Swaraj. The Moplah fanatic who forcibly converts 
a Hindu believes that he is acquiring religious merit. A Non-co- 
Operator or his associate who uses coercion has no apology whatso- 
ever for his criminality. 

‘As I reached the two Tanks I found, too, a liquor-shop smash- 
ed and 2 policemen badly wounded and lying unconscious on cots 
without anybody caring for them, and alighted. Immediately the 
crowd surrounded me and yelled ‘Mahatma Gandhi-ki jai”. That 
sound usually grates on my ears, but it has grated never so more 
as it did yesterday, when the crowd, unmindful of the two sick 
brethren, chocked me with the shout at the top of their voices. I 
rebuked them and they were silent. Water was brought for the 
two wounded men. I requested two of my companions and some 
from the crowd to take the dying policemen to the Hospital. 


‘I proceeded then to the scene, a little further up, where I saw 
a fire rising. There were two tram-cars which were burnt by the 
crowd. On returning I witnessed a burning motor-car. I appealed 
to the crowd to disperse, told them that they had damaged the 
cause of the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj 1 returned sick at 
heart and in a chastened mood. 

‘At about 5 a few brave Hindu young men came to report that 
in Bhindi Bazar the crowd was molesting every passer-by who had 
a foreign cap on and even setiously beating him if he refused to 
give up hiscap. A brave old Parsi who defied the crowd and 
would not give up his pugrt was badly handled. Moulana Azad 
Sobbani and I went to Bhindi Bazar and reasoned with the crowd, 
We told them that they were denying their religion by hurting 
innocent men. The crowd made a show of dispersing. The police 
were there, but they were exceedingly restrained. We went further 
on and retracing our steps, found to our horror a liquor shop on fire. 
liven the fire brigade was obstructed in its work. Thanks to the 
efforts of Pandit Nekiram Kbaran and others, all inmates of the shop 
were able to come out. 


to 


Nature of the Crowd 


“The crowd did not consist of hooligans or only of boys. It 
was not an unintelligent crowd. They were not all mill-hands, 
It was essentially a mixed crowd, unprepared and unwilling to listen 
to anybody. For the moment it had lost its hoad, and it was not 
a crowd but several crowds numbering in all less than twenty 
thousand. It was bent upon mischief and destruction. 

“T heard that there was firing resulting in deaths, and that in 
the Anglo-Indian quarters every one who passed with Kbaddar on 
came in for hard beating if be did not put off bis Khaddar cap or 
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nirt. I heard tbat many were seriously injured. I am writing 
his inthe midst of six Hindu and Mussalman workers who have 
ast come in witb broken heads and bleeding and one with a broken 
asa! bone and another lacerated wounds and in danger of losing his 
fe. They went to Parel led by Maulana Azad Sobhani and 
Aoazzam Ali to pacify the mill-hands. who, it was reported, were 
iolding up the tram-cars there. The workers, however, were enabled 
o proceed to their destination. They returned with their bleedings 
3 speak for themselves. 


‘Thus the hope of reviving mass civil disobedience has o1 ce 
10re been dashed, in my opinion, to pieces. The atmosphere for 
aass civil disobedience is absent. It is not enough that such an 
tmosphere is to be found in Bardoli and therefore it may go on 
ide by side with the violence in Bombay. This is impossible. 
Veither Bardoli nor Bombay can be treated as separate unconnected 
inits, They sre parts of one great indivisible whole. It was 
iossible to isolate Malabar, it was also possible to disregard Malegaon. 
Jut it is not possible to ignore Bombay. Non-Co operators cannot 
scape the liability. It is true that No Co-operators were cease- 
assly remonstrating everywhere with the people at considerable 
isk to themselves to arrest or stop the mischief and that they are 
esponsible for saving many precious lives. But that is not enough 
or launching on civil disobedience or to discharge them from 
lability for the violence that has taken place. We claim to have 
stablished a peaceful atmosphere 2. e to bave attained by our non- 
iolence sufficient control over the people to keep their violence 
nder check. We have failed when we ought to have succeeded, 
or yesterday was a day of our trial. We were under our pledge 
ound to protect the person of the Prince from any harm or insult 
nd we broke that pledge in as much as any one of us insulted or 
njured a single European or any other who took part in the welcome 
o the Prince. They were as much entitled to take part in the 
velcome as we were to refrain. 


“Nor can I shirk my own personal responsibility. I am more 
nstrumenta) than any other in bringing into being the spirit of 
évolt. I find myself not fully capable of controlling and diecipliu- 
1g that spirit. J must do penance for it. For me the struggle 
3 essentially religious. 1 believe in fasting and prayer, and I 
urpose henceforth to observe every Monday a 24 hours’ fast till 
waraj is obtained. 


"The Working Committee will have to devote its attention to 
he sitnation and consider, in the light thereof, whether mass civil 
can be at all encouraged, until we have obtained 
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complete control over the masses. [ have personally come deli. 
berately to the conclusion that mass civil disobedience cannot be 
started for the present. I confess my inability to conduct a cam. 
paign of civil disobedience to a successful issue unless a completely 
non-violent spirit is generated among the people. 


‘I am sorry for the conclusion. It is a humiliating confessior 
of my incapacity, but I know that 1 shall appear more pleasing tc 
my Maker by being what 1 am instead of appearing to be what | 
am not. If I can have nothing to do with the organised violence 
of the Government, I can have less to do with the unorganised 
violence of the people, I would prefer to be crushed between 


the two.” 
The Bombay Riot 


For full five days the riot wenton. There were Parsi mob 
in the Parsi quarter, Moslem mob in the Moslem quarter, Christian 
and Anglo-Indian mob in their own quarter, aud to crown all the 
monster mob of mill-hands in the mill quarter of the town. The 
surging mob-fury now rushed this way and that, uncontrollable, 
mad, reckless of what they did, and fair Bombay was given 
up to an orgy of communal warfare. The first day the mill- 
bands had the upper hand. Next day it was the Parsis, Jews, 
Christians and Anglo-Indians that became aggressors. The Parsia, 
infuriated at the treatment o} their women and children, came 
out in the streets armed with guns, lathis and bamboos and 
belaboured whoever came in their way—not excepting their own 
kinsmen who happened to have khaddar and Gandhi cap on. 
Europeans and Jews also took the Jaw unto themselves—it was 
widely rumoured that they were supplied with arms and ammunition 
—and by way of retaliation mercilessly injured Hindu and Moslem 
passersby. As ao result there was another mob rising which was 
quickly quelled by military and police fire. Many men were killed, 
including one European, and a couple of hundreds were badly injured. 
Several grog-shops were burnt, a Parsi temple was set fire to, and 
immense damage was done to shops. Moslem and Hindu leaders 
who were out to pacify the fighting mobs, including Messrs Jayakar, 
Sathe, Mehta, Banker, Desai, Azad Sobhani, and many Khilafat 
workers, aud even Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, were badly molested by the 
Parsis and Anglolndians. At Mahatma Gandhi's place scores of 
Congress volunteers who had gone in the thick of the fighting to 
stop it by pursuasion lay with mangled bodies and limbs. Gradually, 
however, the city sobered down. Mahatma Gandhi, who had vowed 
to abstain from any food till the violence stopped, fell ill, while 
influential Hindus, Pareis, Moslema and Christians were on daily 
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‘ound, going over the disturbed area, pacifying the people. The 
nilitary admirably co-operated with the leaders and allowed them to 
pacify and disperse the mob before firing. Asa result of the out- 
break, some of the minor official functions in connection with the 
Prince’s visit had to be dropped, and the Viceroy and staff were de- 
tained in Bombay foraday, At last on the 2lst November peace 
was restored aud Mahatma Gandhi issued another appeal, so oharac- 
seristic of him, addressed to the rioters. Said he:— 


“To the Hooligans of Bombay 


“The most terrible mistake | have made 1s that [ thought Non-co-opel ators 
aad acquired an influence over you, that yuu had understoud the relative value 
aud poiltical wisdom of non-violence, though not the moral necessity of it, [ 
‘vad thought that you had sufficiently understood the interest of your country 
aut to meddle with the movement to its detriment and that, therefore, you would 
dave wisdom enough not to give way to worst passions; but it cut me tu the 
quick tu fud that you have used mass awakening for your own lust, for plunder, 
i&pine aud even indulging 1u your worst animal appetite, 

Whether you cal! yourself a Hindu, Mabomedan, Parsi, Christian or Jew, 
you have ceitainly failed to consider even your religious interests, Some of my 
Iricuds would, { know, accuse me of Ignorance of human nature, but | know 
that L had no difficulty in controlling even Indian bvoligans in South Africa, I[ 
was able, because I bad succeeded in approaching them through co-workers 
Where | bad no personal contact with them = In your case, | see, we have failed 
to reach you. {£ do not bilieve you to be incapable of responding to the noble 
call of religion and country, See what you have done, Hindu and Mussalman 
huuligaus have vi lated the eancut y ot Pare: Temples and they bave exposed 
‘heir own to a similar risk from the wrath of Parsi houoligaus. Because some 
Parola have chosen to partake in the welcome to tbe Prince, the Hindu and 
Mussa!man hooligans have rude ly, roughly, and 1usoleutly removed foreign cloth 
worn by some Parsis aud Chr stians, turgetting that not all Hindus and all 
Mucsal mans, nor by any meanseven a majornty ot them, have religiously dis- 
carded the uee of foreign cluth Pare) and Christian boolyans are, therefore, 
interfering with Hindu and Muesalman wearers of  Khaddar” Thos we are a‘ 
Moving 1 & vicious circle and the country euffers, I write this not to blame, 
but to warn you, and to confess that we have grievously neglectid you. lam 
doing penauce in one way, other workers are doing penance In auother way 
Messrs Azad Subhani, Jayakar, Jamnadas Mehta, Sathe, Moazam Ali and many 
Others have been risking their lives in bringing under coutrol this unfortunate 
ebullition Srimati Sarojini Naidu bas fearlessly gone 12 your midet to reason 
with you and to appeal to ycu Our work in your midst bas only just began 
Will you not give us a chance by stopping the mad process of retahation ? 
Hindus and Mustalmaus should be ashamed to take ri pritals against Parsis or 
Christians The latter must know it tu be suicidal to battle agalust Hindu and 
Mussalman ferocity by brute strength. The rcsult 1s they muet seck the aseist- 
&ace of an alien Government, 1.e. sell their freodom. Surely, the best course for 
vhem 18 to realise their nationality and believe that reasoning Hindus and Mueral- 
maus must and will protect the mterests of minortics before their own. Any 
way, the problem before Bombay is to ensure the absolute protection of minorities 
and the acquisition of control over the towdy element, and I shall trust that 
you, hooligans of Bombay, will now restrain your band and give a chance to the 


Workera who are d f ing you, May God help you, | am your friend 
Sd. M. K, Gandhi" ee : a j 
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Calcutta on 17th. November and After 


In striking contrast to the mad mob outrage of Bombay was the 
perfectly peaceful, though more extensive and significant, hartal of 
Calcutta. On the previous day the Congress and Kbilafat organisa- 
tions issued manifestoes conveying to the people Gandhi's request 
to observe a national cessation of work as a silent and peaceful 
protest of the Prince’s visit. Ove such placard is shown below :— 


Fe et Ra aR alt Lt TL tt OTE Titec O ett tt SB 
REMEMBER THE LEADERS IN JAIL 


Boycott Bureaucratic Welcome 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales lands in Bombay 
on the 17th instant to see, so we have been told, the 
country and to learn things for himself. 

The loyal duty of every patriot ts to help the Prince to learn the 
true state of things and this duty he will best discharge by thorough- 
ly boycotting the bureaucratic welcome that is being arranged for 
the France, 


a < 


WELL THEN, 


Are you a loyal patriot 2? Do not then mislead the Prince and thus 
do him as well as the country a grievous wrong, 


Do you want to get the Khilafat wrong to be redressed ? Let the 
Prince learn it by your action that there can be no gala days for you 
now, hor apy guests whom you cau pleasantly and duly honour. 


Is Swaraj your goal? Then do not slavishly bide your desire by 
showing any readiness to acquiesce in a welcome solely organised by a 
foreign bureaucracy. Listen to what Mabatma Gandhi saye,— 


1. Organise complete boycott of all functions held in the Prince’s 
honour. 

2. Refuse to illuminate or to send your children to see organised 
iluminations 

3. Religiously refrain from attending charities, fetes or fire-works 


\ organised for the purpose. 
¥ 


Se its St Ss 


4. Publish leaflets by the million and distribute. 


5. See that your city wears the appearance of a deserted city on 
the day the Prince visits it. 


FA EA ENS LE EE tet O Ete ig oo i ce Ee 
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Accordingly on the 17th November Calcutta looked like a deserted 
city. All Indian shops, bazars, markets, including the great business 
quartere, were closed. There was no tram, nor any sort of vehicular 
traffic in the streets. All drivers without exception, including the 
drivers of private carriages, struck work for the day. All mills 
were closed and the mill-hands occupied themselves with singing 
bhajans (religious songs) and taking ablutions in the river. The 
European busiuess offices had to stop work owing to the absence of 
the Indian staff. The Courts and Government offices had similarly 
to close down. The High Court bad to close down as lawyers could 
not come, and scme of the judges even had to come walking all 
the way from their residence as their drivers would not work. It 
was © Gandbiji’s hukum,” in every case. It was remarkable how 
the Goliath of Western civilisation, the London of the far Easr, 
Calcutta the second city of the Empire, could come to a sudden stop 
led by the finger of one man thousands of miles away. 

The Railway stations and their goods-sheds were deserted—no 
coolies, no porters, no carriages or carts, To mect very needy caees 
there were a few national volunteers with cars labelled ‘‘on national 
service’ serving invalids, women and children who came by the 
trains. Doctors took permits from the Congress office to run 
their cars to attend to emergent cases In the streets police- 
men and volunteers worked independently to regulate the 
trafic of which there was little. The guardians of the law 
had practically no work to do while the volunteers managed 
to disperse the small crowds of street urchins that gathered here and 
there by requesting them with folded hands not to make any golmai. 
In the night the greater part of the town was in darkness as no 
lights were lighted. The municipal hands, the sweepers, scavengers, 
gas lighters all struck work. In the European quarter European 
residents themselves lighted some of the lamps in the important 
thoroughfares. Some armoured cars were found patrolling tho 
streets. But so great was the success of this non-violent hartal 
coup that not asinglecase of riot, street brawl, or even crdinary 
crime was reported. The hartal worked with clock wise precision. 
Everywhere there was the same absence of excitement of any cort ; 
the whole Indian population to a man simply refrained from doing 
any work. The sight gladdened the heart of every Indian, that 
at least for one single day they could do just as they liked—that 
they could regulate their own house to their own order. It was 
remarkable how the riff raffs and the hooligans of Calcutta, who in 
normal times are beyond the control of the police, were kept 
perfectly quiet by the presence of the Khilafat volunteers using not 


force but moral persuasion only, 
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And not alone in Calcutta—all over Bengal, and in all the 
chief towns of India, there was hartal, at some places partial, at 
others total, and everywhere peace reigned, perhups more bearty 
than ordinary. 


But the non co-operator’s success was the foreigner’s gall. To 
Europeaus generally, and to their Indian protege, the hartal was 
symbolic of a down-right insult to the Prince and to the mighty 
prestige of the British Raj. Refusal to work was unpardonable 
breach of peace. Moral persuasion was gross intimidation and 
criminal interference with people’s loyalty. At once a how!) of pro- 
test was raised by the Anglo-Indian and European Communities, 
the great European Merchant Houses, the European officials, traders, 
plantere and their Indian benchmen. An alarm was raised of 
Calcutta being given up to goonda-raj (rule of the ruffians), of life 
and property being left to the mercy of the Indian mob. Instead 
on mobrising, os at Bombay, was apprebended, and panic reigned 
in European circles. The combined wrath of these people fell upon 
the Congress, though, as a matter of fact, it was the people in the 
mass who voluntarily went into hartal and the Congress volunteers 
only functioned to see that there was no trouble out of the affair. 
The Auglo-Indian newspapers poured forth their venom of abuse 
against the non-co operators in flaring head lines. Their columns 
were filled with arrogant outbursts from panicky Europeans and 
Kurasians, and an exhibition of racial batred was made such as 
India has not seen since the days uf Genl. Dyer. The European 
Association of Calentta demanded of the Governor ‘immediate action 
against people who were bringing Government into disrepute’ — 
meaning thereby, of course, the hartalists and non co operators, 
alleging that the inactivity of the Government had resulted in 
“uot only the educated classes but also the masses gaining a con- 
tempt for authority” and, in short, urging a vigorous policy of 
repression. The Bengal Chamber of Commercae— tha most power: 
ful European financial interest in India—similarly wrote to the 
Government alleging :— 

‘‘ That it (the hartal) was brought about by the wholesale intimidation of 
the working classes of the community There exiats no general wish on the part 
of these classes to cease from work ia fact, many urged their employers to 
allow them to shep on the premises daring the previons nizlt, so that they could 
attend to their duties without having to pass through the streets, and to risk 
being molested But the organisation which 1s now tn control of the city 
terrorised them by way-laying them, and threatening them with violence, ot 
assuring them that the'r hom:s would be wrecked in their absence, They were 
assured by the emissaries of this orgamsation that the British Government bad 
ceased to rule India, and that the Kbilafat authority 18 now supreme. These 
assurances carry conviction with them, for it is a fact, as ia patent to the 
huubiest worker, that the policeman who ia paid to protect him etands aelp 
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leesly by while he 18 being molested by the so-called volunteer. If examples of 
this syetem of terrorism are wanted they can easily be supplied It extended 
not only to industrial workers, domestic servants and other manual labourers, 
but to clerks, thonsands ot whom were accosted and threatened. And in parts 
of the city even traffic regulation was undertaken, while the police looked on, by 
volunteers” clad iu Kinlafat uniform, 


‘The success of their exertions oust of necessity encourage the leaders of 
the movement to redouble their efforte What 18 possible for one day 1s poeeible 
fur more than one. Indecd there acems no reason to doubt that this 18 merely a 
trial of strength, preparatory to the proclamation and organisation of a complete 
HARTAL to be observed for the week during which His Royal Highness the Prince 
ot Wales will be in Calcutta 


‘‘The organisation which bae taken upon itself to excrcise control over the 
city should be broken up, and the wearing of its uniform and badges should be 
prohibited The police sthould be given fuller powers to deal with provocative 
exlibitions of iusolence, such as the display of Khlafat bauners, and the 
placarding of motor cars with the words ‘ On National service.” Notoriously 
bad characters and agitators from up-country, should be deported from Calcutta, 
and a'l public meetings at which resolutions urging hartals or a boycott of the 
rince’s visit are passed should be proclaimed and probibited ” 


And the Government response came quickly too. At Govt. 
House anxious consultations were held, and a high official demanded 
full discretion and freedom of action and this was given. IJmmedi- 
ately armoured cars rolled out of the fort and patrolled the streets. 
On November 19th the Government of Bengal issued the following 
communique declaring the Congress and Khilafat volunteer organisa- 
tions unlawful :— 


The Govt Proclamation 


‘For some time past the enrolment of so-called volunteers has been a 
feature in the programme of various bodics prominent in politicai matters Such 
men appear at first to have been honorary workers, often of the student clase, 
who helped on specific occasions, such as, rn ceptions, meetings etc, More recently 
the movement has taken on a different aspect, and under the auspices of the 
Ktilafat aud Cougicss Committees numerous persons have been regularly 
enroiled in definite organisations under specific leajers ready to emerge and 
pertorm the tashs allotted to them by those in authority in these associations, 
‘‘hese men are drawn often from the lower classes and are believed to be paid 
tur their Gay’s work 


‘* Lurough the aguncy of these ‘ volunteers’, Calcutta and its environs have 
been eabject for some time past to a persistent campaign of intimidation and 
molestation, Whether it be the observance of a ‘‘ hartal,” the picketing of cloth 
shops, the discouragement of the sale of liquor, a trial which has excited political 
interest, or Interterence with attendance at schools and colleges, these volunteers, 
in obedience to the orders of those 1n command of them, have been in evidence 
threatening and interferiug with the citizens of the town 1n the pursuit of their 
lawful avocations <A determincd attempt 1s being further made to undermine 
the loyalty of the police and to terrorise them in the discharge of their duty 
Outside Calcutta aud its neighbourhood the same activities have been manifest 
In various districts of the Presidency 

The Governor 1n Council 16 of opinion that the movement has now gone 
beyond all limite of permissible agitation, and in the interests of the administra: 
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tion of the law and the maintenance of law and order, he has accordingly tseued 


the following notification :— 
« Whereas the Governor-in-Council 18 of opinion that the associations at 


present known by the names of the Bengal Non-co-operation Voluntcer Corps, 
the Central Muhammadan Volunteer Corps, the Congress Committee Corps and 
other associations existing 10 the Presidency of Bengal and baving similar objects 
Interfere with the administration of the law and with the maintenance of law 


and order, 
‘It 18 hereby declared by the Governor in Council under Section 16 of the 


Indian Criminal Law Amendment act, 1908, as amended by the Devolution 
Act, 1920, that all the said agsociations are unlawful associations within the 
meaning of Part II of the said Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act,”’ 


The Criminal law Amendment Act of 1908 under which the 
Government declared the volunteer organisations unlawful was 
passed to meet anarchist operations which Lord Curzon’s iron rule 
had given birth to, aud at this period there was atalk of repealing 
this To the people now the application of this act to operations 
which were perfectly non-violent appeared to be wantonly repressive. 
For, except in Bombay not a single case of violence waz reported 
from Calcutta or elsewhere, while, on the other hand, the nationalist 
papers were daily reporting cases of oppression on non resisting 
Kbaddar-clad or Gandhi capped non-co operators. No doubt non- 
co-operation attended by violence, as at Bombay, was welcome to 
those who opposed it ; non-co operation without violence, peaceful, 
hearty, just as the Mabatma wished to have, was an awful con- 
tingevcy. As said the “Capital” of Calcutta: ‘Of the two (Calcutta 
and Bombay hartals) the (Calcutta) was the more humiliating to 
the deceut citizen’—for the ‘decent citizen’ bad nothing at all to 
do, and could not by any means kick up arow. And the ‘Catholic 
Herald of India” said :— 

“Vhough the ieldcnts that have turned Bombay into a bear garden and 
an eastern Belfast are regrettab'e in view of the visit of cur amiable Prince, 
thi y are, frum the Government’s point of view, a perfect God-send. When the 
crowds addressed by Mr. Gandhi broke louse and waxcd wad, burnt tram cars, 
clubbed Europcans, Varsis and policemen, the pandemon um broke the eubtle 
and intellectual spcll of non-co-opcration and reduced it to the vulgar level of a 
ramshackle revulution. Brains were Tequitfed to circumseut the elusive soul- 
force of a spiritual revolution which no Jaw ceuld reach ; now any mar witha 
gun in bis hand can settle it It may still be a difficult task and a tough 
conflict, but with this dif rence that whereas an Fnglishman rmspects and fears 
brains, he 18 not afraid of physical force and of blood. Evry Englishman now 
breathes freely 

“It 18 @ pity from a bookish point of view, and students of politics, who 
had watched the movement asa novelty in the history of nations, may perhaps 
be disappointed, But it 1s a reliet for the man in the street, Now he can close 
his books and tacking up his sleevcs, say, Come on!” 


The Police Raids 


And Government could not stop at that alone. At midnight 
on the 18th the police surrounded the Khilafat and the Congrese 
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offices and carried on a systematio raid. The reason of this mid- 
night attack is not quite clear but the way in which it was carried 
out showed that the object was to break down the respective 
Organisations. As one nationalist paper of Calcutta in writing on 
this matter said :— 

“There was only one Congress officer in the office, He was surrounded by 
four police officers. They demanded the keys of almirahs and boxes, but when 
they were told that the keys were with the Secretary, they broke open the 
almirah and boxes. The police officers were asked to wait for some minutca 
so that the keys might be brought to the office from the Secretary, But they 
did not listen but jumped upon the boxes and beddings, They broke oprn all 
the boxes and aimirahs and took the contents with them. They threw away 
khadder shirts and coats and danced upon beds with their boots on to tear the 
Khadi bed-sheet into pteces, They tore into pieces all national flags and some 
placards,” 


On the whole of the next 24 hours police raids went on vigo- 
rously on all the Khilafat and Congress offices, in all some ten. 
Harrowing accounts of the raids were published in the nationalist 
papers. No arrests were then made but al) papers, documents, 
account booke, etc. were taken away obviously with the intention 
of paralysing the movement. On the 20th the Commissioner of 
Police by proclamation suppressed all public assemblies and pro- 
cessions for three months within the limits of the town and the 
suburbs of Calcutta and similar prohibitions were made in some of 
the mofussil towns. 

Commenting on these matters a prominent Indian paper wrote : 
“Here is grand preparation to regale the Prince with a sight he has 
never seen anywhere in the British Empire and will not find any- 
where else in the whole world. By the time he will reach Calcutta, 
he will sce India, already soundly thrashed, bound hand and foot, 
and gagged. The thrashing had begun as soon as the announce- 
ment of the Prince’s visit was made. In Bengal it was begun at 
Chandpur, Chittagong comes next. The reader knows how the 
Gurkhas there were let loose upon innocent people. In quick sue 
cession came Howrah where there was indiscriminate firing, the 
responsibility of which has been denied by every officer. . . . 
Thus Bengal has been made perfectly fit to be seen in her true 
condition by the Prince. His Royal Highness will be able to tell 
bis father that be saw Bengal gagged, securely bound hand and foot 
and bearing on her person marks of caresses. The first process in 
the operation, namely, beating bas been done all over India. But 
can anybody tell us why of all provinces Bengal has got the subse- 
quent processes—binding and gagging—goue through so much in 
ahead of the Prince’s visit to Calcutta? Is it beoause Calcutta and 
rural Bengal have observed the most complete and at the same time 
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peaceful haréal? Volunteers are not suppressed and public meetings 
are not even now prohibited in Bombay. The Anglo-Indian papers 
see the anomaly and are from day to day writing in blazing lines : 
“Tt is now time for the Viceroy to Act.” ‘Save the face of the 
Government of Bengal, oh my Lord Reading, by instructing all other 
provincial Governments to follow its lead”—goes the prayer from 
Anglo-India. We say ‘amen’, The Prince should not see the true 
condition of India in one province only.” This was typical of 
Indian sentiment, 
Lord Ronaldshay on the Situation 

Next day, 2lst Nov. 1921, the Governor, Lord Ronaldsbay 
attended the Bengal Council and made a lengthy speech calling 
upon the members to join the authorities in suppressing ‘ lawlese- 
ness. ‘There are limits’ he said, * beyond which no Government 
that bas regard to the interests of the law-abiding citizens over 
whom it holds sway, can permit license to go. We are of opinion 
that thoze limits have been reached and that the instigations to the 
people to overthrow the existing order have become a menace to 
the maintenance of peace. It has, therefore, become necessary to 
impose some restrictions upon the freedom of holding meetings and 
processions in this city. 

“With afull knowledge of the danger with which society is 
faced and with afull sense of my responsibility as head of the 
administration in Bengal, I make this appeal to the members of 
this Council and tbrough them to all who desire to see Bengal 
marching in orderly progress to that gaol which is already in sight, 
to range themselves whole heartedly on the side of liberty for the 
individual and Jaw and order for all, and to join hands cordially 
with Government in fighting lawlessness and sedition. 

“The time has come when men have got to come down on one 
side of the fence or the other. Those who are not on the side of 
law and order are on the side of revolution: and revolution means 
anarchy. The Government of Bengal will not hesitate to make use 
of all the powers which it possesses to quell disorder and to secure 
to the people hberty to proceed peacefully about their lawful avoca- 
tions. And if it finds that powers over and above tbose which it 
possesses are necessary to enable it to achieve this purpose, it will 
not hesitate to ask for them.” And the Council meekly acquiesced. 

Non-co-operation Counterblast 

As a counterblast to the order declaring the Khilafat and 
Congrese Volunteer Corps illegal a manifesto was issued, signed by 
thousands of Caleutta nationalists, taking up the gauntlet tbrown 
down by the Government of Bengal, and announcing the formation 
of a Congress Volunteer organisation, It rune as follows :— 
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“In view of the proclamation issued by the Government of Bengal with 
Teference to volunteer organisations, 1t has bucome our duty to make our position 
perfectly plain in the matter 


“In point of fact there are no such associations as the Bengal Non co- 
operation Volunteers Corps, the Central Mahomedan Volunteer Corps or the 
Congress Committee Corps referred toin the Governor’s proclamation But 
undoubtedly theie are Congress and Khilafat Volunteers all over the province 
working 1n a peaceful, non-violint and perfectly honourable manner ; and }t 18 
untrue to say that they have interfered with the maintenance of Jaw and order, 
Accordingly, we are clearly, definitely, of opinion that these volunteer organi- 
sations should continue to exist and work in spite of the arbitrary and unjustif- 
able ukase of the Governor and to show our practical adherence to this plan 
of action, we, the undersigned incur individual capacity, hereby enrol ourselves, 
as members of the Bengal National Volunteer Corps, and we request all 
members of Provincial and District Congress Committees to enrol themselvcs 
as membirs of this or similar organisations. We pledge ourselves, according to 
the very principle of Non co operation, to see that al! our Volunteers refrain 
from every form of intimidation or violcnce ” 


To this along lst of names was appended And after the 
gagging order of the 20th suppressing all public meetings in Calcutta, 
Congress and Khilafat workers, on recovering from the shock of 
surprise, rose in revolt and circulated notices announcing meetings 
at College Square, Halliday Park and other places in the city, in 
defiance of the order of the Commissioner of Police. In another 


public manifesto subsequently issued by the N-C O leaders, they 
said :— 

“So far as the challenge to the Congress was concerned (vz, by the order 
declaring volunteer orgenizations unlawful) we have met and accepted that 
challenge we have cnlisted ourselves as volunteers and asked all Congress 
members todo so To bhavedone this much as It involved only the preparedness 
of individual Congress members for suffering and imprisonment; and belicving 
in the fact of such preparedness, we wcre ready to take and have taken the risk. 

“But the challenge to the mght of holding public meetings involved in the 
latest order of the Police Commissioner 18 adifferent matter and raiss largcr 
issues, The proper way of meeting the challenge would be to hold a public 
meeting 1m open defiance of the Police Commissioner’s order. But the holding 
of a public meeting 1n spite of the best of good 1utentions on the part of the 
people aud organizers would, at the present time, imevitably lead to conflict 
and collision specially in view of the poisonous atmosphere of race-hatred that 
has been created by the rapid out pourings of the Anglo-Indian Press Therefore, 
inspite of the clearly unjustifiable character of the Police Commissioner’s noti- 
fication, of the untrue assumptions upon which it 18 based, and ite clear 
challenge to the publicto meet and disregard it, we postpone action for the 
immediate present, pending next Sunday’s meeting of the Provincial Congress 
Committee. Meanwhile, we urge the public to bide in patience for a while, 
to go on witb the steady pursuit of the Congress programme, and to prepare 
with calm and slent fortitude for the Second full HARTAL on the 24th 
of December.” 


December 24th, was the Day of the Prince’s Visit to Calcutta, 
Meanwhile the action of the Bengal Government heartened official- 
dom all over India. 
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Repression in Excelsis 


The other provincial Governments were not slow to act. On 
November 23rd Delhi province was proclaimed under the Seditious 
Meetings Act for six months and the Volunteers’ Association was 
declared unlawful, and similar proclamations were issued, by the 
Punjab and U. P. Governments. In the Punjab the districts of 
Lahore, Amritsar and Sheikhupura were declared to be proclaimed 
areas under the Seditious Meetings Act. Gradually the whole of 
the Punjab was gagged by the extension of the Seditious Meetings 
Act. All meetings were prohibited and declared unlawful in all big 
towns such as Allahabad, Chittagong, eto. On the 26th, Assam was 
similarly treated and the Cr. Law Amend. Aot, Part Il applied. Arreste, 
house-searches, police raids, and other methods of a strong police-rule 
were indulged in, At Lahore there was a special occasion for rousing 
the bureaucratic ire. On 26th November a special meeting of the 
Municipal Committee was beld to proposa a welcome to the Prince, 
Such a proposal had on the 16th August last been discussed and by a 
majority the municipality refused to receive the Prince. On the 
question being again raised 9 heated debate followed, and on the 
motion being put tothe vote, there wasa tie of 15 votes for and 
against it. On this the Deputy Commissioner who is the official 
chairman of the Lahore municipality gave his casting vote, and the 
resolution was thus passed. This fact was brought to the notice 
of the Private Secretary to the Prince, Lord Cromer, by Mr. K, 
Sanatanam, a municipal commissioner and the Secretary of the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee, “so that His Royal Highness might be 
under no delusion as to the real sentiments of the people of Luhore !” 


On November 26th the shrewd Viceroy at last opened his 
mouth. Lord Reading’s position was indeed delicate. His Govt. 
had invited the Prince and it was up to the Govt. of India to see 
that the Prince was well received by the people at large. Coercion 
at such a time was out of the question. But the affairs of Bombay 
were ‘thaumaturgic’. The authorities never thought that they 
could be landed in such difficulties before the Prince. Sir George 
Llyod, however, kept a cool head, and so too the Viceroy, watching 
the game from Delhi. It was the juncker outburst of the Calcutta 
Anglo-Indians and their favourite Governor, Lord Ronaldshay, that 
precipitated matters. The first spark of repression was let off from 
the Govt. House, Calcutta, and at once there was a furious outburst 
demanding the Viceroy to Act. In rapid succession came the thought- 
less repressive orders from the Govt. of U. P., Punjab and Assam, 
And then the Viceroy could keep silence no longer. In reply toa 
deputation of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce His Excellency took 
opportunity to refer to the political condition of India and said :— 
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‘I wish to take this opportunity of impressing upon you that the Govern- 
ment of India will spare no effort to protect the peaceful and law-abiding 
citizens against violence or coercion or intimidation or other breaches of the law. 
I shall not dilate upon this subjec§ but there is to-day a natural and legiti- 
mate desire on the part of the vast majority of the people that the law should be 
Tespected and observed. I cannot but think that in some quarters there is a 
misconception of the position. The Government of India are very conscious of 
their power and their strength and they have, I verily believe, the support of all 
law-abiding citizens of India, It cannot fairly be said that we have abused this 
power. Indeed, we are sometimes criticised for not having sufficiently exerted 
it, and I readily admit that we have sought to avoid action which might either 
be misconceived or misrepresented as too severe or a8 provocative. But recent 
events have made it imperative that the full strength of the Government should, 
if necessary, be exerted for the purpose of vindicating the law and preserving 
order. In some quarters, I shall not designate them—they are too well-known— 
intimidation, and conseauently coercion, which is only another form of violence 
and is, of course, unlawful, were practised, and it must be said, with consider. 
able effect. This conduct cannot be permitted and must be stopped. Proper 
precautions will be adopted and all necessary steps taken to protect the peaceful 
citizen to give him that security to which he is entitled and to bring the wrong- 
doer to justice. The peaceful citizen wishes to carry on bis own busincss, his 
own pursuits, his own avocations without improper interference or molestation 
by others with whom he may not be in agreement. We have no desire to inter- 
fere with the lawful activities of political parties, however opposed to us, but 
although that is our view and although we are most anxious, as 1 have repeatedly 
Said, to redress all legitimate grievances and to remove the grounds of popular 
discontent, yet we cannot allow any political activity to impose its will upon 
the country by violence, intimidation, coercion or other unlawful means, I 
have therefore taken this opportunity of telling you what is in this respect in 
the minds of the Government of India, and of assuring you that the Government, 
of which I have no doubt you are keen critics, will use its efforts to ensure 
that every man may carry on his lawful pursuits in bis own way and at his 
own will and you may rest satisfied that all necessary steps for this purpose 
will be taken. 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference. 


Meanwhile the activities of the Congress and related bodies 
were not confined to the volunteer organisations alone. On Nov. 
19th an important meeting of the Jamiat ul. Ulema (Conference of 
Moslem Divines) was held at Lahore, presided over by Moulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, at which the position of Moslems under the political 
conditions of the country was discussed. 

Resolutions were passed, confirming tbe resolutions passed by 
the Executive Committee of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema at its meeting held 
at Delbi on the 21st September last, declaring that the resolution 
passed at the Karachi Conference held on the 8th, 9tb, 10th July, 
which had been the cause of the arrest and incarceration of Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, Shaukat Ali and others, was part of the decided 
and open commandments of Islam, which were in force since the last 
1,300 years and so often declared in India, and Mussalmans could 
pever cease to declare it, The Jamiat-ul:Ulema invited Mussalmans 
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to perform their duties at this critical juncture and make their best 
efforts to declare and announce this Commandment of God. 

Resolutions were also passed, protesting against the proscription 
of the Fatwa of the Ulemas by the Government of Delhi and other 
Governments and declaring it sinful and haram for Mussalmans to 
serve in Police and Army under the present Government and asking 
every Mussalman to boldly requests oldiers and Muslim policemen to 
immediately leave service under the Government. ‘I'he Ulemas 
asked the assembled Mussalmans to serve their Allah’ and the Prophet 
and to protect the Holy Quran and help the Turks in their struggle 
against non-Muslims. ‘They were asked to boldly repeat the Ulemas’ 
Fatwa from every platform and to request every policemen and 
soldier they met to leave Government service even at the risk of 
being imprisoned. 

The All-India Congress Committee 

The Working Committee of the Congress met at Mahatma 
Gandhi’s residence at Bombay on 22nd and 23rd Nov. and all the 
prominent provincial leaders were consequently drawn away from 
their provinces to Bombay. Messrs. C. R. Das, Motilal Nehru, 
Moulana A. Kalam Azad, Lajpat Rai, Ajmal Kban, Dr. Ansari, 
Umar Sobhani N.C Kelkar and many others were collected round 
the Mahatma. Resolutions were passed deploring the riots at 
Bombay and enjoining upon all Congress workers the strictest obser- 
vance of non-violence, The most important resolution was on the 
volunteer organisation as follows :— 


‘This Committee considers 1t of national importance that all N-C-O Volun- 
teer Corps, Khilafat Volunteer Corps and other non-official voluntcer bodies 
should be brought under control and named the ‘National Voluntecr Corps’ and, 
therefore, advises Provincial Congress Com “ttees to appoint Central Boards 1n 
their Provinces for controlling and bringing under an uniform discipline all the 
existing volunteer corps, and commends to their attention the following draft 
general instructions, and further requests the Central Khilafat Committee and 
the Khalsa Committee to pass the necessary resolution to give effect to them. 


“The draft general instructions are ~ 


Every volunteer should sign the following pledge 1n triplicate, one copy shall 
be given to the volunteer, onc sent to the Central Office in every Province, and 
one ki pt in the District in which the voluntcer 1s cnlisted The pledge shall be 
written in the language of the Province in which the volunteer is resident, as 
also in Hindusthani, in Urdu and Devanagri scr pts So far as possible for the 
uniform of volunteers, an imitation of military untform shall be avoided Volun- 
teers shall not carry any sword with thim, but may rry an ordinary walking 
stick, not longer than four feet Tbe lowest umit shal! consist of not more than 
no) less than 20 people, of which one ¢' all be a leader clected by the members 
of a particular onit, Twenty such leaders shall elect from among themselves an 
officer, All other officers shall be appointed by the Central Provincial Office, 
which sha!l consist of a board of five who willelect their own Chairman, All 
subordinate officers shall implicitly obey the instructions issued from time to 
time by the Board, 
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“The duties of volunteers shall be to preserve order, regulate meetings, 
ittals and processions, and to render social service 1p emergencies in accordance 
ith the instructions given to them No volunteer shall be enlisted who ie 
nown to be a bad character. The Central Board shall be under the control 
» and appointed by, Provincial Congress Committees, The Khilafat volunteers 
ould also form part of the national volunteers and be subject to the control of 
ie Central Provincial Board. No one under eighteen shall be enlisted as 
volunteer, 


“PLEDGE :—So long as I remain in any voluntary organisation, I shall 
ithfally and diligently carry out all instructions received from my superiors, 
shall observe the pledge of non-violence 1n word and in deed and shall incalcate 
ye spirit of non-violence amongot others, I shall regard the pledge as binding 
pon me so long as the policy of non-violence 18 continued by the Nation, [ 
aall ran all risks attendant upon the performance of my duty ” 


From Bombay the Congress leaders then came back to their res- 
ective provinces. Meanwhile, after the Viceroy had spoken, the 
‘hole machinery of government, from Governors to the last petty 
illage-officers, was at once set in motion to crush the new national 
pirit. Anglo-Indians, Europeans and the denationalised Moderates 
f Calcutta were drafted into a ‘Civil Guard,” like the famous 
Prussian Guard,” of history, to act as an auxilliary to the military 
iolice, The way the “Civil Guards,” were trained and recruited 
ought vack to people’s mind the exploits of the ‘‘ Red and Tans ” 
o Ireland, but it was infinitely better to havo the rowdies of these 
Ommunities under the able command of Sir Frank Carter, com- 
nander of the Civil Guards, than to keep them loose as at Bombay 
i the days following the 17th November. It is impossible here to 
yarrate in detai) the harrowing tale of repression that raged for the 
1ext month or so; enough has been given in the chronology (see 
yp. 37-48) to give the reader some idea, Arrests and gagging orders, 
10t to say of the thousand and one devious methods of torture and 
yranny exercised by the underlings of government, went on apace, 
ind people saw everywhere the red-eye of the angry and armed 
rovernment on one side and, on the other, the coo! determination of 
he disarmed khaddar clad volunteers ready unto death to preach 
‘khadder and hartal on the 24th.” As wrote the poet Tagore 
ibout this time :— 

‘Power has to be made secure not ony against power, but also against 
weakness , for there luvs the peril of its losing balance The weak are as great 
: danger fur the strong as quicksands for an elephant. They do not assist 
wrogress, Lecause they do not resist, they only drag down, The people who gtow 
-ccustomed to wild absolute power over others are not to forget that by doing 
‘o they generate an unseen force which some day rends that power into pieces. 
he dumb fury of the down-trodden finds ites lawful support from the univereal 
law of moral balance, The alr which 38 so thin and unsubstantial gives birth 
0 storms that nothing can resiet, This has been proved in history over and 
»veF @yain and stormy forces arising from the revolt of insulted bamanity are 
-penly gathering in the air at the present time. Yet the psychology of the 
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attend for the sake of the honour of their town. Immediately after 
Major Ferrar, the District Magistrate, and Col. Gregson the Senior 
Supdt. of Police, entered the room, while the committee was sitting. 
The District Magistrate said that he declared the meeting an unlaw- 
ful assembly and ordered it to disperse. Lala Lajpat Rai, who was 
in the chair, thereupon replied that he considered the meeting 
lawful and as president refused to disperse it. Major Ferrar address- 
ing Pt. Rambhuj Dutt asked who the speaker was. He was informed 
by Punditji that it was Lala Lajpat Rai who spoke. Lala Lajpat 
Rai himself said, ‘I am Lajpat Rai.’ Thereupon Major Ferrar said 
“T arrest you.” Lalaji gladly surrendered himself. The District 
Magistrate then called out for Mr. Sanatanam and arrested him. He 
then asked for Dr. Gopi Chand and arrested him also. The three were 
taken toa motor car waiting below. Col. Gregson again went up 
to the room. Meanwhile the proceedings of the meeting were 
going on under the presidentship of Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chauduri. 
A resolution congratulating the arrested leaders was passed. 

‘“ The Senior Superintendent of Police said that the meeting 
was an unlawful assembly ond asked it to disperse. Chaudhuri 
Rambhuj Dutt protested and said that they would not move unless 
forcibly dispersed. Punditji wanted to explain bis position but the 
police official impatiently said that he did not want to argue and 
ordered the Police to forcibly disperse the moeting. Pt. Rambhuj 
Dutt told thea members that it should be clearly understood that 
force had been used in dispersing them. A _ police officer touched 
each on the back with the hand. When the members came down- 
stairs, Malik Lal Khan was arrested. Malik Sahib at the time of bis 
arrest said — 1 was waiting for this very opportunity,” 

“The motor car containing Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Sanatanam and 
Dr. Gopi Chand had already leit amid shouts of ‘Bande Mataram 
and Gandhi Maharaj Ki Jai.’ Lalaji, when his motor car departed, 
said ‘Good-by friends”! Malik Lal Khan was at once taken in 
a tongs.” Several hundreds of people were assembled on both 
sides of the road. The police in large numbers was present and 
military had been posted at several places but the crowds 
maintained a perfectly calm behaviour. Permission was no doubt 
sought by certain people to observe “hartal” in the city but the 
Congress officials dissuaded the people from taking that step. 

“It will be remembered that immediately after their arrest 
during martial law in 1919 Lala Harkishen [al and others were 
taken in the first inatance to the Telegraph Office. The same story 
was repeated on the present occasion. [ala Lajpat Rai and bis 
comrades were taken to the Telegraph Office and kept waiting 
there. Meanwhile the office of the Provincial Congress Committee 
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waa locked and sealed for search Large crowds had assembled on 
the Mall outside the Telegraph Office. Nobody was allowed to go 
in. The representative of the “Tribune” sought the permission 
of the police official on duty. The official sent in a obit asking if 
@ newspaper man could be allowed to go mn. 

‘Mr. Keough the Additional District Magistrate of Lahore 
who was present inside refused permission The leaders were kept 
inside for about two hours Lsla Lajpat Rai on noticing the crowds 
outside sent a message asking people to disperse and remain perfectly 
peaceful All the four leaders were produced before Mr. Keough. 
The charge against them is under Section 145 Cr P. Code. Bail 
was offered but refused. Dr Gopi Chand and Malik Lal Khan 
were first taken in a car to the Central Jai) Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Mr. Sanatanam followed in another, The Police demanded a re- 
mand up to the 10th, but the Magistrate fixed the 7th. Dec. 
for hearing. 

“While in the Telegiaph Office Lala Lajpat Rai sent a message 
through Lala Raghunath Sabi, Vakil, asking people to maintain 
peace under even the most provoking circumstance, since non-violence 
is the very essence of the Non co-operation movement. He hoped 
the people would carry out his wishes. 

“Apart from the Police, ordinary and armed, there was military 
posted at King Edward Statue, and at Telegraph Office two machine 
guns were also seen inside the Telegraph Ofhce compound along 
with the mulitary. It 1s stated that all the four leaders and Mr. 
Stokea had been put 1n the same cell. 

“When the Senior Superintendent of Police went up after 
seating Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr Sanatanam and Dr Gopi Chand in 
the motor car, Raizada Hans Ray of Julluudur said to him, “we are 
old friends, we have met again.” Colonel Gregson replied “it 18 
a sad business’. 

“Similarly, Lala Gridhari Lal of Amritsar asked Colonel 
Gregson to srrest him The Colonel said that he could not oblige 
him just then. On coming downstairs the Colonel saw Lala 
Gridhari Lal seated with garlands of flowers in his hand. Asked 
for whom they were meant, Lala Gridhari Lal said, ‘I am willing 
to garland you provided you arrest all of us’ 

“The office of the Provincial Congress Committee was searched 
on Sunday. After a search of several hours the police went away 
with a number of papers and registers.” ; 

The Punjab arrests made a tremendous sensation. But this 
was nothing compared to what happened in Calentta afew days 
after. On Dec. 6th Master Chiraranjan Das, son of Mr. Das, went 
out with a few friendsa with Khadder on and cried in the streets 
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“Hartal on the 24th.” He was at once arrested by an European 


sergeant and was inhumanly beaten. Before the court he said :— 

“While we (myself and seven other volunteers) were sitting in the right 
side of the prison van, the eergeanta without asking us anything pushed us to 
the left side of the van. Then we got down at Lalbazar, The sergeant caught 
the volunteers by the neck andthrew them mercilessly and caught hold of my 
arm and twisted 1t 80 much that it fairly came to the point of breaking, We 
were then taken into the lock up bv sergeants (soldiere were engaged as sergeants) 
who seemed to be tipsy and at once began beating of volunteers with their 
hatons, I protested when three soldiers began kicking me from three sides, 
and while they were going away they beat me on the bead, Volunteer Tewary 
has got hig knees hurt. Voluntcer Sudhir has got a blow and nearly fainted. 
All the volunteers were more or Ices hurt by the sergeants The [ndian Police did 
not take part in the assaults ” 

The news stunned Calcutta. But more had tocome. Next 
Gay Mrs. Das and 2 other ladies of the family came out. The fond 
mother praying for her child could restrain herself no longer. 
Chiraranjan in prison for selling Kbhaddar and saying hartal on 
24th”; this was enough for many mothers in Calcutta. Master 
Chiraranjan was no less dear to Bengalis than the Prince to his 
people, So, taking her leave of the family gods, the fond mother 
sallied forth to join her child in gaol! “It was torture for us”, 
she said, “to stay when our young boys were going to jail”. Mrs. 
Dae, Mra. Urmila Debi and Miss Suniti Debi went along the some 
road that Chiraranjan had gone by, selling Khadder and saying : 
“Brothers and sisters, remember, hartal on the 24th”. It was an 
impressive spectacle, reminiscent of the duys of yore when Rajput 
ladies of princely families went about the etreeta bare footed for the 
cause of the nation. Eventually, as before, a European sergeant 
approached the party and arrested them. 

“The Ladies Arrested”! It was like wild fire. Calcutta on this 
day was in tumult that beggars description. Thousands rushed 
forth, offering to be arrested. A scene was witnessed in Barabazar, 
where the arrest took place, such as comes but once in the life-time 
of a nation. Marwaris joined, Moslems joined, Bhattias joined, 
Sikhs poured in, Coolies, mill-hands, school boys, all rushed to the 
scene, Some wept, some cried, some ran simlessly—the wild 
multitude watched and watched and then long after melted away 
with brewing thoughts such as brew only on the eve of a revolution. 

The same night the ladies were released by the Governor’s order. 

And the same night the Moderates under Sir B. C. Mitter were 
eating 8 dinner with the Viceroy. 

And Calcutta stood stunned. 

The Viceroy was then in Calcutta. It was rumoured that Mr. 
Das was soon to meet the Viceroy and that a compromise was being 
batched. In this setting wae Mrs. Das, the wife of the President- 
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elect of the Congress arrested by the Police for selling khadder, At 
her arrest, Calcutta felt as if her women-folk bad been all arrested. 
The tension of feeling was undescribable. The Indian papers stopped 
writing editorials. Public life was on the guillotine. As one promi- 
nent Congress organ, ‘the Servant,” wrote :— 


“We feel that our only reply to the hourly growing encroachment on our 
commonest righte and hberties ought to be a dignihed silence. The bureaucracy 
has rightly decided that we must cease to have any self-expression as a nation. 
Perhaps our very existence 18 nulawful, and we are merely cambering the earth 
with curfutile weight, 1fselling KHADDAR 18 unlawful, preaching boycott 
or non-co-operation 18 unlawfal, if every association 1s unlawful, 1f our Congress 
Committee meetings are unlawful, if religious assemblies are unlawful, of peace- 
ful persuasion 38 unlawful, then logically and consistently all our activities 
should come under such a ban, Hence we do not want further to deceive 
ourselves that we have still any right of expression. We seem to be living on 
sufferance As non-violence i8 our creed, we think that our loyalty to it can 
be facilitated only by entering the silence of the grave. We have all along been 
writing with a halter round our neck. The unholy Inquisition which 1s sitting 
on our thoughts and sentiments has become simply intolerable. We have 
theretore decided to suspend all Editorial writings till we again feel that the 
interests of our class demand 1t.”’ 


The Moderates’ Dinner to Viceroy 


At this dinner Sir Benode Mitter, who presided, proposed the 
Viceroy’s health, and in so doing condemned the non-co operation 
movement, and assured the Viceroy of the support of the Moderates 
in combating lawlessness, but ho, 11 that any measures that might 
be thought necessary would not be allowed to prejudice the steady 
pace towarcls the goal which has bean set for the country, 

The V'ceroy, in reply, said that he did not wish to say a wera 
to xasperate the feelings, but putting himself int~ the place of those 
who desired to spoil the Prince’s reception he couid not see what 
purpose it would serve. He would have thought there could have 
been no grander opportunity for showing that the people were fit for 
that Swaraj which could only come either .:om the British Parlia- 
ment our by the sword. The nonco operators could have wwn to 
the British people and the Dominions that, while they opposed the 
Government, they were loyal to the Crown and were better fitted 
for completa Self-Government than r “vht have been thought. 

Tha Viceroy ssid that he would not repeat the observations he 
had already made about the entorcement of law and order. It gave 
no pleasure to any Government to have .o arrest citizens. The 
Government’s object was tue opposite. But thsy must protect law- 
abiding citizens. 

Lord Feading then referred, amid applause, to the settlement of 
the Sinn-Fein question, and said that the people might ask what 
lassor was to be loarnt. lrelus attained the present reanl§ 
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after long years. India without any of the acts which characterised 
the history of the movement in Ireland, bad attained a tremendous 
boon in the grant of the Reforms, which had taken her a long way on 
the road to complete Swaraj which all wanted, and India had, by 
ordinary constitutional means, the opportunity of proving that Indisns 
were the people who would soon be ready for the full grant of Self- 
Government, He thought that India held a wonderful position at 
the moment. It had already taken a very great place in the Councils 
of the British Empire, in the War Cabinet and at the League of 
Nations, and 20 years ago it would not have been thought possible 
to achieve so much as in the years from 1918 to 1921, and he would 
ask whether any steps that could be taken could possibly procure 
for India a greater or higher destiny than that of a partner in the 
Commonwealth of Nations designated the ° British Empire ” forming 
one with tbe great Dominions, all honouring the King Emperor, the 
link binding them together, symbolising what he believed was at 
the beart of all [ndians, the noble ideal of liberty and justice. 


Arrest of Mr. Das and Other Leaders 


Next day, Dec. 8th, Mra. Das and party, and a large number of 
Punjabi ladies who had in the meantime joined the volunteer corps, 
came out in the streets and went along picketing large crowds 
followed them and the whole city was throbbing with agitation as to 
what would happen next. Fortunately the police carefully avoided 
them and a very perilous situation was saved from a sudden explo- 
sion. The same day the Governor, Lord Ronaldshay, saw Mr, C. R, 
Das, and the points of view of both the Government and the non- 
co-operators were set forth and discussed. No means of adjustment 
between their diametrically antagonistic views about public rights 
was discovered, and the substance of the conversation was communi- 
cated by Lord Ronaldshay to the Viceroy. The Viceroy and the 
Governor wanted the boycott of the Prinoe to be called off, but this 
Mr. Das could not vouchsafe, as the Congress had passed that 
resolution and only the Congress could withdraw it. As to picket- 
ing and the volunteer activities which were then blowing in blazes 
everywhere, Mr. Das assured the Governor that they will automatic- 
ally cease if Govt. withdrew its repressive order declaring the volun- 
teer organisations unlawful. So long as they went along perfectly 
peaceful lines, it was against the law to declare them unlawful ; and 
if individuals were found to break the Jaw, it was open to Gort. to 
haul them up before a court and punish them with the aid of the 
ordinary law of the land. But it was useless to argue with Lord 
Ronaldshay, for next to securing a popular welcome for the Prinoe the 
Government was bont on breaking the N-C-O, 
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Negotiations failing, Mr, Das was arrested on Dec. 10th. He 
left tbe following mossage.— 


Mr. Das’s Message on Arrest 


. “ This is my last message to you, men and women in India : 
Victory is in sight, if you are prepared to win it by suffering, It 
is in such agony as that through which we are passing that nations 
are born. You must bear this agony with fortitude, with courage 
and with perfect self-composure. Remember that so long as you 
follow the path of non-violence, you put the bureaucracy in the 
wrong ; but move by a bair’s breadth from the path which Mahatma 
Gandhi has mapyed out for you, and you give away the battle for 
the bureaucracy. Swaraj is our goal. Swaraj not in compartments, 
not in instalments ; but Swaraj whole and entire. Now it is for 
you, men and women, to say whether we shall attain the goal 
for which we are striving |! 


“To my Moderate friends I say this: Survey the history 
of the world from the beginning of all time ; has any nation won 
freedom by pursuing the path which you are pursuing? If the 
appeal should reach any waverer amongst you, J ask bim to consider 
whether he will not stand on the side of India in her conflict with 
the bureaucracy? There may be compromise in the matter of 
details, but there can be no compromise in the essential question 
that divides us from the bureaucracy. And if you do not stand 
for India, you assuredly stand for the bureaucracy. 

‘‘ And to the students I say this : You are at once the hope and 
the glory of India. True education does not consist in learning to 
add two and two to make four: but it lies in the service which you 
are prepared to give to the Mother of all. There is work to be done 
forthe Mother: Who amongst you is prepared to answer the 
| is 
an Bengal Government’s Communique 

The following communique was issued by the Governmsnt of 
Bengal explaining why they arrested Mr. Dus :— 


“Tn a communique which appeared in the Press on Novem- 
ber 19, it was explained how the persistent campaign of inti- 
midation and molestation on the part of “volunteers” associated 
with the Congress and Khilafat movements had forced Government 
to issue a notification under section 16 of the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act 1908, declaring certain associations to be ‘unlawful 
associations.’ The immediate effect of this action was good, and 
open picketing and intimidation ceased fora time. On November 
22 tha Extremist Press published a declaration, to which a large 
number of names was appended, (and which was republished with 
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fresh namea in several subsequent issues) constituting a definite 
challenge to the action of Government, as the following extract 
abundantly shows :— 

(Here follows the manifesio given on p. 232) 

“In order to bring home tu the siguatories that their action 
was a defiance ot law, a separate uotification was issued on Nov. 
24 specifically declaring the Bengal National Volunteer Corps to be 
ab unlawful association. 

“This original challenge was, however, soon followed by other 
developments, On the very same day, November 22, a letter 
appeared in the “Servant”, signed by six of the leaders, which 
begins :—(Here follows the 3:d pari given on p. 288) 

“On Nov. 27 a meeting was held of the Provincial Congress 
Committee at which the following resolutions were passed— 

‘Whereas, in the opinion of this Committee, the recent orders 
of the Governor-in-Couucil and the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, 
are unjust, arbitrary and intended to paralyse the activities of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, and thus the movement of 
non-co operation, this Committee appeals to the public to enrol 
themselves as Co:gress volunteers,” 

‘Resolution 1V resolv d tbat in view of the present extremely 
grave political situation in this province Srijut C. R. Das, President 
of this Committee, be vested with full power to carry on the work 
of the Congress on behalf of the Committee in consultation with 
the Bengal Prov. Khilafat Committee.” 

“Subsequently the Khilafat Committee passed similar resolu- 
tions, but associated a Committee of four with Mr. C. R, Das in 
exercise of his full powers, Both these sets of resolutions were 
published in the Press on December 1. 

“On December 2 Mr. Das published a statement entitle. “My 
message to my countrymen’ in which he called for a million volun 
teers fuc uhe work of the province. 

“On December 5 an advertisement appearod in the extremist 
press, signed by C. R. Das calling on volunteers. 

“Ou Dec. 6 there appeared an appeal to Calcutta students by 
Mr. C. R. Das, which has since been distributed widely in leaflet 
form. Its inflammatory nature may be gauged from the following 
sentence whicb contains the gist of the appeal :— 

“nly fivo rhousand in this great city and the wor’: of the 
Congress about t» be stopped ? Have the students of Calcutta 
nothing to say? Is this the time for study—art and literature, 
sci .ca and mathematics? Ob, the shame of it, when tbe Mother 
calls and these have not the uveart to bear.” 
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“On the same day, to quote the Servant, ‘acoording to the 
order of Deshbandhu C. R Das that the work of the Congress and 
the Khilafat must be carried on, “volunteers” were sent out on 
swadeshi work towards the direction of Barabazar. The first batch 
was led by Deshbandhu’s son, Srijut Chira Ranjan Das. He was 
arrested along with his bitch near the junction of College Street and 
Harrison Road Sevoral batches were sent out one after another. 
Only two of these were arrested.’ 


‘In accordance with the policy now definitely adopted by the 
leaders challenging Government by the deliberate defiance of the 
law, in addition to batches of volunteers, mostly of the student 
olass, three ladies, including the wife anda sister of Mr Das were 
sent out on December 7th. with the intention of forcing the police 
to arrest them In the message from them published in the Fx. 
tremist Press of Dacember 8, they state: ‘We came out fully pre- 
paired for arrest,’ and, although every effort was made to induce 
them to desist, the police were eventually obliged to arrest them, 
They declined to give bail or allow bail to be given for them, and 
the police had no alternative but to send them to the Presidency 
Jail, whence they were released that same night by an order from 
Govt. Ou the following morning they issued a message to the 


students. 

“On this day and on December 9 and 10 the leaders pursued 
their policy of sendiog out large numbers of youths in batches as 
volunteers in order to court arrest, and, although the police refrain- 
ed from arresting any but the most prominent of them, the number 
of arrests on these three days has totalled 500, and their action has 
seriously end ingered peace and security of the town. 


“Tt is thus clear that the leaders of the movement have deli- 
berately challenged the power ot Government to maintain law and 
preserve order, and to that challenge there can be but one reply, 
These leaders have so far tried to force Government to take action 
against ladies or immature youths, who have been swayed by in- 
flammatory appeals to their patriotic sentiments. Although it has 
been necessary to arrest and prosecute a considerable number of 
these, Government has no wish or intention to visit on them the 
offences of those who have led them astray. Government is advised 
that the leaders bave rendered themselves liable to prosecution under 
the law, and in the condition of things that bave been brought about 
by their action Government has no alternative but to put the law in 
force against them. It has, therefore, been decided to arrest and 
prosecute certain of the more prominent amongst those who are res- 


ponsible for the present state of affairs.” 
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Accordingly along with Mr. Das. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
and Messrs. B N. Sasmal, Subhas Ch. Bose, Padamraj Jain, B. N. 
Barman, M Akram Khan and Pt. Ambica Prasad Bajpsi,—all 
prominent leaders of the different Congrese and Khilafat organisa- 
tion of Calcutta, were arrested and locked up in jail. The Patrika 
and the Servant newspaper offices were searched, and many Khilafat 
and Congress offices were raided The military was called in and 
parties of British soldiers were stationed at all crossings of Barabazar 
and the neighbourhood of the Congress office. Armed police and 
European sergeants paraded the streets, and the Indian quarter of the 
town looked as if under Martial Law. Panic reigned and many 
people were assaulted. Principal H. C. Moitra, a leading light of 
the Moderate party, had a sound thrashing from the British soldiers, 
Sohools and Colleges went on strike, more and more voluntecrs were 
enrolled, and more and more were arrested. For the next few days 
there was no other talk or work in the town ; the criminal courts 
were overflowing, the police stations were overflowing, the jails were 
overflowing, and over them all followed the surging crowd of thou- 
sands upon thousands of volunteers, from boys of 10 to old men of 
80, from the delicately nurtured spoon fed boys of princely families 
down to the rough day-labourers and wage-earners of the mills and 
factories. Parties arranged to be given to the Viceroy and other 
pleasant functions were dropped. Lawyers boycotted the courts in 
protest, but all to no purpose. 

Arrest of Pt. Motilal Nehru 


All over Bengal, the U. P. and the Punjab, it was the same. At 
Allahabad Pt. Motilal Nehru was arrested on the 6th with all the 
prominent male members of his family, and the important N-C-O 
workers. On the previous day the District Magistrate served him with 
a notice that he would be personally liable for any disturbance in the 
town during the Prince’s visit on the 12th. The U. P. Govt. wired 
for his arrest, as the perfect organisation of the volunteer corps in 
Allababad was dreaded by the authorities, and there was not ashadow 
of doubt that the Prince’s weleome to the town would be a fiasco. On 
the 7th a summary trial was held and the great Pundit was convicted 
and sentenced to 6 months’ imprisonment, This served but to accen- 
tuate the hartal, and on the 12th when the Prince came, ho found 
the whole town closed upon bis face! Never was a boycott more 
complete as on that memorable day at Allahabad. 

This insensate policy of repression soon roused even the Moder- 
ates from their cosy bed of the Reforms. Some openly, some un- 
obstrusively became non-co operators. Some, like Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, gave up their seat in the Council ; soma, like Dawan M. Q, 
Parthasarathy Aiyanger, gave up their titles, 
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On December 10th the Hon. Mr. Raza Ali, an influential mem- 
ber of the Council of State, voiced the sentiment of his fellow-coun- 
cillors in a wire to the Viceroy as follows :— 


‘*As one who has co-operated with the Government, I respectfully but 
emphatically protest against Your Excellency’s Government’s new policy. 
Apparently, panic 1a setting on the Government’s nerves since the Bombay riots, 
and they see nothing but danger signals all around. Indiscriminate arrests are 
being made in every Province, and by incarcerating persons like the revered 
Pandit Matilal Nehro, Messrs Lajpatra: and Jitendralal Banerji and Mrs, Das, 
Government are seeking to 1mprison India’s soul. Unconsciously they are help- 
ing the Non-co-operators to prove their claim that the only place for an honest 
Indian 1s gaol, and each senseless arrest brings new followers within the Non- 
co-operation fold Whatever may be the differences of opinion among the Indian 
political parties, nobody can reconcile himself to a suppression of the Congresa 
and Khlafat movements, Courageous men who have not hesitated to part 
company with Mr. Gandhi cannot be expected to acquiesce in a reign of terror 
being established by the Government. People are asking whether a Govt. that 
cannot tolerate the Congress and the Khilafat Volunteers will be prepared to 
grant responsible Govt. to India with her own Army and Navy. The irony is that 
Govt are helping the formation of a Civi] Guard in Calcutta simultaneously 
with the proscription of the Congress and Khilafat Volunteers Sir Edward 
Carson’s Volunteer Army of 1913 is a parallel case. May we hope that Non- 
co-operation will not be goaded into Sinn Feinism ? I beg of Your Excellency to 
consider two things. By arresting all leaders the Government are removing the 
only guarantee against non-violence, and if disorders ensue it is clear where res. 
ponsibility should reat. Secondly, by interfermg with the right of free speech 
and free assuciation Government are driving discontent underground. The 
saddest ani most objectionable part 1s that this policy of frightfulness has becn 
launched when His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is in our midst ona 
mission of peace The issue is simple. One can understand Government’s 
efforts to put down intimidation and actual or apprebended violence, but recent 
events indicate the Government’s desire to etrike at the Congress and the peaceful 
parts of its propaganda. The new policy, it is my duty to state, will be 
met with opposition by united India How can any self-respecting Indian stay 
at home when our Iadies are being put under lock and key in the name of Jaw 
and order ? Repression and coercion wi)l fail asthey have failed in the past. 
The situation 18 graver than it was In Febrnary, 1919. The eyes of all who stand 
for British connection are tutned towards Your Excellency. Repression is un- 
tenable, because it will totally alienate the sympathies of those who have hitherto 
supported the Government. Among the first victims of Government fury were 
those valiant sons of Islam, Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali. Their bodies 
ate in gaol, but their inner soul is finding expression on thousands of platforme 
and through millions of mouths, By prosecuting them Government have been 
instrumental in spreading the very gospel that was desired to be proscribed. The 
wiser and better course is to win back the people by adopting a bold policy of 
genuine and whole-hearted conciliation. Sarcly, British genius, that has just Buc- 
ceeded in solving the Irish problem, should not find the Indian question 
beyond it,” 


On the 15th the Lucknow Liberal League wired to the Viceroy 


the following resolutions :— 
“ The Lucknow Liberal League views with great alarm the new policy of the 
Government in pursnance of which Volunteers and similar organisations of the 
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Congress and Kbilafat have been declared unlawful under the Oriminal Law 
Amendment Act and strongly disapprove of the wholesale and indiscriminate 
arrests and imprisonment that are taking place in the name of law and order, 

“This policy is highly unwise and inexpedient, because it has the effect of 
aggravating the very evil which it seeks to femedy, because its blind enforcement 
has been exasperating all parties inthe country and because it is based upon a 
total misconception of the present temper of the people and the realities of the 
situation, and further because it failed to take sufficient note of certain recent 
indications of a feeling of reaction against the policy and programme of Non-co- 
operation in certain quarters. 

‘t While the League is prepared to support all legitimate measures to pat 
down lasvleseness and disorder, to punish those who actually intimidate or use 
violence ar incite people to violence, it apprehbends that the present attitude and 
action of the Government, instead of promoting the true purpose of law and 
order, namely, peace and contentment of the people, is seriously accentuating 
widesprvad dissatisfaction which already prevails in the country, 

‘‘The League warns the Government of U. P. against the false assurance 
that it has received that the situation is improving or is likely to imptove by the 
application of this policy or that any section of the people really welcomes the 
measures that are being enforced. People who give such assurance are either 
ignorant or interested and any man who runs can see that Non-co-operation wll 
not yield:to repression. The situation demands that the root causes of discon- 
tent shenld be lonked to and the main grievances of the country should be 
removed. Unless the Government of India gives the indication of a constructive 
policy, mere repression will not improve the situation, 

‘The League is firmly of opinion that immediate and earnest efforts should 
be made by the Government and the people alike to compose the situation, and 
it strongly suggests that an early Round Table Conference should be held in 
which prominent leaders of the patty of Nen-co-operation, the Liberal Party and 
the National Home Rule Leagne and some members of the Government should 
participate with a view to bring about a better understanding and satisfactory 
settlement. 

‘* That the notification extending the Criminal Law Amendment Act to the 
Congress and Khilafat Associations should be at once withdrawn and the persons 
couvicted and imprisoned thereunder should be 1mmediately released This will 
also enable some of the distinguished leaders who have been thus imprisoned to 
take part in the deliberations of the proposed Round Table Conference, 

‘' The League strongly protests against the disallowance of the Governor of 
the motion of adjournment of the Council as andue interference with the legi- 
timate expression of opinion by the representatives of the people of the declata- 
tion of palicy by the Government which had led to arrests thronghout the 
province and on the general situation so ereated. 


And on the 18th Sir Shivaswamy Aiyor, president of the 
Madras Liberal League, wired to the Viceroy as follows :— 


“The Madras Libera] Leagne, while recognising the difficulties of Govern- 
ment in dealing with the present critical situation, views with great concern the 
inauguration of a policy of wholesale repression and indiscriminate arrests, and 
is empbatically of opinion that euch a policy defeats ita own object by increas- 
ing the tension, alienating popular sympathy and aggtavating the general unrest, 

“The League is further of opinion that the extension of part (2) of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act tothe Presidency of Madras is ancalled for in the 
circumstances of the Presidency onteide the Martial Law area, and expresses ite 
strong disapproval of the extension as a mere precautionary measure, 
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“This League further earnestly calla on the Government to reconsider ity 
policy with a view to ease the present situation, and suggests a Conference of 
representatives of all shades of opinion as one of the steps likely to secure the 
above object.” 


The Moderates’ Appeal 


By this time every class of the Indian community, including 
the most confirmed Moderate, was getting thoroughly exasperated 
at the enormity of the outrages committed by the police and military, 
aided by the much-despised band of civil-guarde, while the Viceroy 
was serenely watching the game from Belvedere. On the 13tb 
the National Liberal League, the Ministerial party, sent a memorial 
to tbe Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal complaining of the 
manner in which the Military and the Police bebaved in the streets 
of Calcutta, and said further :— 

‘There has been deep and widespread discontent in consequence 
of the attitude and conduct of the Police and the Military. The 
grievance is keenly felt by the citizens, many of whom have badly 
suffered at their hands, It is necessary that the Government should 
clearly declare its policy and dissociate itself from the lawless acte 
done in its name. It should take steps to prevent a repetition of 
such conduct and to ensure a more just and human attitude on the 
part of those that act in its name.” 

Strong objection was also taken of the way in which the law 
was administered by the Magistracy and the Police and of the 
atrocious beating of under-trial prisoners ; and finally the memorial 
Bald :— 

“The League calls the attention of the Government to the 
necessity of consulting the Ministers, who are the leading and res- 
ponsible representatives of the people, before any measure emergent 
or otherwise, are taken affecting the rights and liberties of subjects.” 

The central organisation of the Bengal Moderates, the Iudian 
Association of Calcutta, also addressed the following letter to the 
Private Secretary of the Viceroy. The Secretary wrote :— 

Sir,—I am directed by the Committee of the Indian Association to address 
the following communication to you and to request yon to be so good as to place 
it before His Excellency. 

2, The situation that bas arisen in the city during the last few days in 
consequence of some recent Government measures and of the manner in which 
effect has been given to them by the military and the police bas been causing 
grave anxiety to all who are interestcd in the preservation of peace and order, 
lt has created widespread panic among the citizens and has caused considerable 
tension of feeling, and my Committee, therefore, are constrained to urge upon 
His Excellency the neccssity of taking immediate steps to allay the prevatling 
alarm and uneasiness, 

8, Among the points to wh'ch my Committee desire to specially invite the 
attcntiun of He Evcelloncy are the fullowing ;— 
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(1) The widespread impression, confirmed by newspaper reports of trials, 
that persons are being arrested and convicted simply for selling or wearing 
Khaddar, crying Bande Mataram or Gandhi Mahara) ki ja, or for asking people 
to close their shops on the 24th December 

(2) Assaults and rude behaviour by the military, the police and the Anglo- 
Indian Civil Guards on unoffending persons 


(3) Indiscriminate arrests, 

(4) Arrests of ladies 

(6) Maltreatment of arrested persons 

(6) Reported forcible seizure and removal,of ‘ Khaddar” from shops and 
other places 

(7) Trial of prisoners in camera and in jail, information in some cases 
not buing given even to Counsel desirous of appearing for or watching proceed- 
mngs on bchalf of accused persons 


(8) Severity of the sentences passed on persons accused of political off-nces 
or offcnoces of a technical or trivial character 


(9) The detention of persons in custody without any charge being formu 
lated against them. 


(10) The stationing of military pick: ts in various parts of the city (in 
some cases with machine-guns ) 


4 The Committce most earnestly and respcctfully urge that His Excellency 
may be pleased to bestow his careful attention on the above mentioncd causes 
of the deplorable state of unrest which has been creatcd in the city and to remove 
them with a vi w to the moetoration of public confidence 

My Committce further urge that an ¢ ficial communique may be tmmcdiatcly 
‘ssued stating the measures that are resolvcd upon by the Government for the 
purpose indicated abou. 


My Committce hold (1) that 2 high judicial officer possessing public confidence 
should be deputed to shift the evidince in the cases of persons convicted of 
political offences and offcnces against the recent Proclamation , [1] that persons 
convicted without sufficient evidence should be released , and [111, that the power 
enjoyed by Governmcnt under Section 402 Cr PC to commute sentences should 
he freely exercised 0 as tu remove the feeling of unrest now prevailing 

6 My Committee b gcarnestly to repeat whit they have urged before that 
political off-noders shouli be treated as first class misdemeants as 10 Kngland and 
not as orcinary criminals und r any circumstances 


6 [no con lusionmy Committ.c deem it their duty to invite His Kxcel- 
leucy’s attcntion to the fact that great excitement has been crus d by the assault 
og Principal Heramba Chand:a Maitra which can only be allayed by the issue 
of an official communique stating the punishment inflicted on the offender and 
the steps tahen to prevint similar occurrences in futurc 


A second letter followed immediately after '— 


Sir,—In continuation of my previous letter J am directrd by the Executive 
Committee of the Indian Arsociation to address ycu the following communica: 
tion on the present te pressive policy of Governm nt 

Sir, My Committee have no hesitation in saying that the action of Govern- 
ment during the past few days has brought about o situation which 16 fall of 
grave peril to the best interests of the country The Indian Association have 
always supported and will eupport Government in all attempts to put down 
lawlessness and intimidation, but when Government in the name of preserving 
peace and order allow thelr owe offoers to excerd the bounde of law and to 
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create @ general state of terrorigm, they feel bound to entc their emphatic 
protest. 


(3) [t 18 to be sincerely deplored that Government should have thought 
it necessary to use the extraordinary powers under Fart I] of the {1:minal Law 
Amendment Act and the Seditions Meetings Act ty deal with the situation, and 
that at a time when 1t was widely known that an early repcal of these obnoxious 
places of legielation had been unanimously recommended by the Repressive Laws 
Committee There 18 a widespread fuling that the provisions of these extra- 
ordinary laws are bing applicd for a purpose very different from that which 
the Acts wre designed to meet. My Committee are convinced that 1f anything 
the events of the past few days bave only strengthened the cate for an imetant 
withdrawal and subscqucnt repeal ot thise Acta Lhe position that has actually 
arisen, Involving as it does whok sale and indiscriminate arrests and the chances 
of abuse of power on the part of the very guardians ot law and order, 16 one that 
should have been scrupulously avoided by Government, 

(4) My Committee have no desire to pronounce on the kgality or otherwise 
of the notihcation which has been promulgated by Government but they have 
no doubt whatsoever as to the utter expediency and futility of the policy which 
18 being pursued = The situation which arose in Calcutta on the 17th November 
last did net certainly call for such drastic action as has becn taken but might 
have been amply met by o judicious use of the powers possetscd by Government 
under the ordinary criminal law, Judging by results, it 1s indisputable that 
the measurs adopted by Government have produced a regrettable revulsion 
of feeling which is bound to react and has reacted most unfavourably on the 
whole situation It has given a fresh and unwonted impetus to the very move- 
ment which 1t was desigmd to check , 1t hus fostered that very spirt of dehance 
of constituted authority which 1t was imtcoded to put down It bas turther 
alienated the sympathies of a large and growing section of the peaceful and 
law-ab ding citizens, 


6 In the best interests of law and order, therefore, my Committee arte 
emphatically of opinion that a fresh enunciation of policy 1s urgently called for, 
announcing the complete abandonment of Il pression as an Instrument of 
Government. Repression, as bas been remarhed, only stiffens the gristles of 
infancy iuto the bones of manhood, and a persistenc in the present methods 
wll only strengthen the hand of the Non-co operators 

6 My Committee wenld once more earnestly utge on the Government the 
necessity of a free and generous use of their power undcr chapter 29th of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, with a view to remit or mitigate the severity of some 
of the sent.nces which bave becn passed Nothing could be mote unfortunate 
than even the appearance or trace of vindict vencss on the part of Government 
or their age nts towards political offenders, and my Committee venture to think 
that it 18 only by such action as they have suggested that such an impression 
can be eff ctoally dispelled, 


My Committee would also emphasise thc neccsasity of publishing an author- 
tative statement of the ctual happenings from day to day as the most cflective 
way of counteracting misicading ani erroncous reports and rumours, which can 
only have the effect of adding to the diffl -alties of an already diffl ult aitnation, 

8 Finally, I am to enquire if the present policy was inaugurated, in 
particular, if the notiftcation under Tart If of the Crimimal Law Amendment 
Act was promulgated, with the concurrence of, of in consultation with the 
Hon'ble the Ministers If the Reforms have any meaning it 18 essential that 
the popular repreeentatives in the Government must have a determining voice 
in the shaping of a policy for which they must necessarily share the respon. 


mbijity, 
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To these representations however, as elsewhere, no reply was 
vouchsafed, and once more it was demonstrated beyond the shadow 
of adoubt that in vital matters affecting tbe rights and liberties, 
the life and death, of the Indian peorle, the Indian bureaucracy was 
as autocratic as ever, Moderates or no Moderates, and reforms or no 
reforms, Between the coldness of Government on one side and the 
dumb reproach of the non-co operators on the other, and the unt- 
versal disgust with which their supine inactivity was viewed, the 
Moderates as a party were already showing signs of breakdown, and 
as a last effort they rallied and issued the following manifesto in 
the name of Sir A. Chowdhury, Sir P. C. Ray, Messrs Bepin Ch. 
Pal, J. Chowdhury, and 1,000 other prominent men. 

The Moderates’ Manifesto 

“1, The latest development in the political situation in the 
country makes it impossible for any section of the community either 
to look on with equanimity or to stand aside from the struggle 
which is going on in their midst. It must be recognized that the 
non-co-operation movement is ouly a symptom of an almost universal 
desire for the immediate establishment of Swaraj to which it has 
been seeking to give an organized expression, Practically the 
country accepted the general principles of non co-operation including 
such eminent leaders as the late Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh. It is 
recognized as a perfectly constitutional method of political struggle 
under all civilized Government. It must be further recognized 
that this desire for Swaraj is most natural and legitimate in view 
of the fact that under the existing system of Government the nation 
is incapable of true progress or self-realisation or asserting its 
rightful place in the Commonwealth of Nations. 

"2. Our object has ulways been and still is to secure the birth- 
right of our people, namely Swarsaj, so far as may be, without 
destroying the coutinuity of the State in the country. We have 
always been, as we still are, opposed to the destruction of the 
Instruments of State upon which the vory existence of the State as 
State depends and without which universal anarchy must inevitably 
overcome the people, 

"3. While admitting that the Government bad a difficult 
situation to face, they cannot refuse reasonably to recognize their 
own share of the responsibility for it. The Government should have 
foreseen almost every thing that has bappened during the last 12 
months, and should have made a timely attempt towards the settle- 
ment of the issues before them. The responsible Miniaters of the 
King and His Majesty’s Government in this country missed a 
splendid opportunity to offer a solution of the problem when 
H. R, H. the Duke of Connanght came out to open the new 
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Legislative Councils. A declaration that full reaponsible Government 
at an early date would be established automatically in India, joined 
to a recommendation for the extension immediately of full provincial 
responsibility, and a frank attempt towards finding reasonable 
redrese of the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs, would have easily pre- 
veuted the present anxious developments. 

4, His Excellency (ord Reading has not yet availed himself 
of his opportunities. He has come with an open mind and with 
full powers from the King and Cabinet to find a solution of the 
present difficulties. If His Excellency had accepted the proposal 
of a Round Table Conference last summer and had helped the 
formulation of an agreed scheme to secure the early establishment 
of full Swaraj, the situation might have been saved. Mahatma 
Gandhi called upon bis followers to allow the new Viceroy reasou.able 
time to think out a policy and to redress the grievances of the 
people. In failing to utilise that comparatively calm atmosphere 
His Excellency has, we fear, lost a most favourable opportunity. 

"5. The latest activities of the Government have, instead of 
easing, very considerably increased the gravity of the situation. All 
classes of people have taken the present policy as one of relentless 
repression of the legitimate wishes and activities of the people to 
work out their political salvation by their own self-endeavours and 
self-sacrifices The feeling in the country is that the action taken 
by the Government under the Criminal Law Amendment Act againat 
Congress volunteers, and the misapplication of the Seditious 
Meetings Act to business meetings of the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees, mean an attack on the constitutional status and rights of 
the Congress without openly proclaiming it as an unlawful associn- 
tion. In view of this proclamation, the Congress had either to 
submit to be indirectly suppressed or refuse to obey an order which 
is without legal or political justification. 

“6, It must be clearly recognised that the present struggle can 
not continue in its present form for very long. It is equally clear 
that this struggle can only end in one or other of the following ways:— 


Firstly—that the present policy of the Government will com- 
pletely demoralise the non-co operation movement, or alternatively, 
the non-co operation movement will demoralise the Government. 
It is our considered opinion that neither of these results ia desirable 
in the interests of all concerned,—the former will drive the 
movement under-ground and the latter can only lead to abvso- 
lute despotism. 

“7 Alter giving our best consideration to the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the present situation, we are deliberately of opinion 
that the Government should first ery an immediate truce and offer 
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an opportunity to the people, both non-co operators aud others, 
to meet in aconference to consider the situation and fiud a reason- 
able settlement by their common consent. We ask His Exoellency 
the Viceroy to call such a conference without any Joss of time and 
to direct the release of all persons now detained in consequence of 
the application of recent measures. We fee) abgolutely convinced 
that in the event of the Go: ernment refusing or failing to allay this 
increasing unrest by any withdrawal of the present policy, all 
sections of the community will be driven into this struggle, putting 
aside for the time being all differences of political opinion. Wise 
and timely statesmanship may yet avert a crisis.” 


The Bengal Legislative Council 


All these, however, were of little avail. Repression went on 
unabated to the huge merriment both of the Anglo Indian junckers 
on one side and the awelling volume of volunteers on the other, 
and to the eternal disgust of all self respecting persons. The 
‘“lap-dogs” of the bureaucracy, as the civil guards were popularly 
called, affurded an unusual amount of fun. Donkeys, bulls, dogs, 
were found roaming inthe streets with big paste-bourds bearing 
the inscription ‘Civil guards” and miniatura batons hanging from 
their necks. It was alleged that the plemlers of the Calcutta Police 
Courts were amused every day to find nolorious cocaine smugglers, 
men under-going trial, and persons who hang about the Courts 
plying their trade of “professional witnesses”, were recruited as 
civil guards. On December 19th the Bens‘al Council met to discuss 
the situation and His Excellency the Governor came down from Govt. 
House to personally address the Council. In a speech characterised 
by an unseemly exultant pomposity, unworthy of the occasion, His 
Lordship recounted with apparently unfeigned horror the so called 
intimidation and terrorism practised by tho hartalists of which he 
had heard and read so much in the Anglo-Indian Press. But he 
could mention not a single concrete case of the alleged excesses 
committed by the nonco-operators, and failed to convince his 
listeners why, if his allegations were true, the ordinary law could 
not reach the wrong-doera On the contrary, they heard from him 
an amazing justification of the actions of the Muiulitary, the Police, 
and the civil-guards, for preserving law and order in the wanner 
that they did. But, in the genuine spirit of the British Banya, 
His Excellency was willing to compromise, to call a truce, provided 
the Prince—their Princo—was given a free reception and the bartal 
of the 24th called of. Said His Excellency :— 

If I was satisfied not only that there was a genuine desire to 
create an atmosphere favourable for a conference but that the non-co- 
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operators on their part were prepared to take definite action to bring 
about such an atmosphere, then | should be prepared to recommend 
tomy Government that 1t too should take steps in consonance with 
the altered situation. The action which it is open to the non co- 
operators to take is quite plain to me. Nothing has so exacerbated 
feeling, nothing has been more responsible for the present tension, 
than the attitude which they have taken up towards the visit of 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. Nothing could be better calculated 
to relieve the present tension and so to contribute towards the 
atmosphere which it is desired to create than a change in that atti- 
tude. If, for example, the organised attempt to boycott the visit 
were abandoned ; If the proposed ‘ hartal” were called off; if 
everything was done to re assure the people by making it known to 
them that they were at complete liberty to accord His Royal High- 
ness &@ royal welcome, then we should be faced with a different 
situation and | should be prepared to recommend to my Government 
that so far as was compatible with public safety they should stay 
their hand. We have no desire to make large numbers of arrests 
under tbe provisions of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908, 
and if the leaders of the non-co operation movement were to issue 
orders to their supporters to cease going out into the streets to defy 
the law, the necessity for our doing so would obviously have dis- 
appeared. I would go further and say that if with a view to paving 
the way for a possible conference there was a determination on the 
part of the non-co-operation leaders to observe a truce in the fullest 
sense of the word, in other words to cease all hostile activity, I 
would be prepared to recommend to my Government that prosecu- 
tions which are pending under Part II of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1908 should be suspended and those charged with 
offences under this Act should be released.” 

So at last the thin veneer of “Justice” and ‘law and order” 
so adroitly thrown over the whole affair by the ex-Lord Chief 
Justice of England, the Viceroy of India, was raised a little, and 
people had a peep into the inner workings of the bureaucratic mind. 
It came to this :—call off the hartal, receive the Prince, and all 
repression will be withdrawn. But the principle on which the 
non-co-operators took their stand :—whetber it was not within 
their right to abstain from official function peacefully and by 
peaceful means to address themselves to the people—remained 
unanswered. The will of the Goverment was the Law—Sic tolo, 
Sic jubeo, 

Mr. S, N. Mallick who moved the adjournment of the House 
to consider the grave political situation voiced Indian sentiment 
in the Council and said in the course of his speech :— 
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“Tha whole province isin a state of terrorism. Special laws 
of high potency in repressing people bave been promulgated—the 
ordinary rights of oitigens to hold meetings, to discuss public matters, 
have been suspended and other crude weapons of coercion have 
been put into use for the purpose of commanding the love and 
affection of the people to compel their co-operation, The methods 
of putting into execution these repressive measures have taken away 
the breath even from the most peaceful and law abiding of citizens. 
Any body who knows anything about the administrative machinery 
and its parts in the country oan _ have little doubt in his mind that 
the employment of these harch and cruel measures and methods 
is the work of our sworn opponents viz. the bureaucracy and the 
civil service. Repression has taken such a cruel shape that, though 
lam notin the secrete of the Government, I have every reason to 
believe that the Indian element in the Government base not been 
consulted by the bureaucracy in such a vital matter, thus violating 
the spirit of the new Reforms. Otherwise it is inconceivable that 
such measures oould have been resorted to. 

‘I must confess that our disapproval here cannot but take the 
shape of the utmost possible condemnation. Unprovoked assaults, 
unjustifiable insults, indiscriminate arrests are the outstanding 
features of this period of oppression which bave produced results 
the opposite of which they are intended tn create. Still more 
objectionable have been the trials in camera and in jail and the 
harsh sentences, out of all proportion to the gravity of the offences 
or the age of the offender. It is again deeply to be regretted that 
persons, even after their arrest, have been subjected to unnecessary 
harshness and cowardly assault. These things have unhinged the 
public mind, bave aggravated the situation and have laid Govern- 
ment open to the charge of vindictiveness in their doings. Let the 
Government answer. 


‘Oa the top of these, the wantonly mischievous activities of 
the military and the intolerable aggressiveness of the police have 
put the severest strain upon the loyalty of the most devoted. 
Moderate and have made him look aghast. Whatever Government. 
communiques may say, | have the evidence of my own eyes which I 
eaunot disbelieve, I have seen the Military charging, ineulting and 
assaulting innocent passers-by in the streets with an exuberance of 
avimalism—characteristic of their profession, intensified by the 
hautour of a supposed racial and a certain physical superiority. Even 
respectable persons, regarding whom there aould be possibly no 
honest mistake, were not saved from humiliation and assault at the 
hiuda of the Police and tha Miltary. And it isa great pity that 
all this bas been done despite the grave warning uttered in this 
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Council a few weeks back against giving an unbridled license to the 
police and the protector. And then to crown all, the Government 
with a regrettable lack of sense of propriety brought out machine- 
guns and armoured cars in different parts of this city to reduce tho 
people to a state of abject terror. 

‘The effect of these acts of repression and coercion bas been 
the strengthening of the very movement which the Government was 
out to erush. They are bound to recoil back upon the administra- 
tion with terrible force and has reacted on the whole situation most 
unfavourably. These harsh and arbitrary measures have unfortu 
mately fostered the very spirit of defiance of constituted authority 
which they were designed to check, and Iam almost sure that 
Government has lost the moral support and the hearty good-will of 
the vast majority of the people—a loss which no amount of bureau- 
cratic efficiency can balance or compensate. By its precipitate and 
indiscreet policy of drastic repression, the Government bas not only 
lost the benefit of the reaction which had cet in strongly in favour 
of jaw and order as a result of the deplorable outrages committed 
by the mob at Bombay on the 17th of November last, but has 
alienated a large amount of sympathy of the supporters of Govern 
ment. Itisa pity that the bureaucracy, in epite of all its vaunted 
ideas of efficiency and statecraft, has fuiled to utilise this psycho 
logical opportunity and has, on the contrary, created a spirit of 
resentment which would turn the hearts of many away even from 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


“To add insult to injury, the highest authority in this land in 
addressing the Mahajans, the other day, made certain observations 
which have gone deep into onr hearts and have made our despair 
complete. There is not aw rd of sympathy or aray of hope in 
them for the people at large. When Government unfurls tho 
banner of oppression, they justify tbeir conduct by stating that 
they have reliable informations which warrant their new course. It 
is said that the present policy was inaugurated largely owing to an 
outcry of a certain section of Indians. Well and good ;—there you 
believe the Indians as it furthers tbe initiation of your policy of 
repression. But when the Indian community as a whole raises o 
loud wail and a heart rending outcry ogainst the effects of that 
policy, in their utter helplessness and despair, the answer is: “I 
don’t know the facts. | trust they are inaccurate.’ There you 
forget to believe the Indians It is Justice indeed !—though some- 
what different from what we up till now regarded British justice 
to be.” 

Moulvj Ekramul Haq, voicing Moslem sentiment in the Council, 
said :— [ shall humbly ask the Government, in the name of 
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humanity to desist from the course it has taken, and in order to 
create an atmosphere of peace and good will, to release the political 
prisoners and to assure the heartiest welcome to the great and noble 
guest we have got amongst ourselves. Let there bo no mistake 
about it, the positionin India to day is more critical than at any 
time since 1857, The reverberations of the Amritsar massacre have 
shaken British rule to its foundations. In India, in Ireland, and in 
Egypt it is the same story. The military-minded people have 
done everything possible to prevent any practical solution of any 
of these problems. They believe in force, and they have sought 
to apply force, but one of the vital facts which they have overlooked 
is that Great Britain does not command enough force to go round. 
It they had their way they might crush Ireland and Egypt and 
that being so, their essays in militarism cannot but lead to disaster 
even from their own point of view.” 

Of the other speakers who were allowed to speak Sir H. Wheeler 
and Mr. Kerr on behalf of Government followed in the wake of their 
chief, the Governor. The Maharajah of Burdwan while pursuing in 
a similar strain made a remark thatthe hartalists meant an insult 
to the Prince to which almost the whole House cried out in protest 
with a chorusof “No.” An “open charge” was made that the 
Indian Ministers were not consulted by the Government in their 
policy of repression which elicited no denial. Thus came the great 
debate to an end. 

Meanwhile repression went on with unabated fury. Next day, 
the 20th December, all the members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council came down to Calcutta. Telegraphic messages were ex- 
changed between Gandhi and the Calcutta leaders. Gandhi was 
not opposed to a conference though he had not much faith in it, and 
the hartal of the 24th could not be called off. All eyes now tuined 
on the deputation that was going to meet the Viceroy. 


The Malaviya Deputation 


The Malaviya Deputation was received by the Viceroy on the 
21st December. It was composed of many eminent representative 
Jeaders including Sir M. Visvesvaraya, Mr Seshagiri Iyer and Mrs. 
Besant from Madras, Messrs Lalji Narayanji and Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas from Bombay, Syed Hasan Imam from Behai, Raizada 
Bhagatram from the U.P. and Sir P. C. Roy, Sir A. Chaudhbury, 
Messrs Fazlul Hug, Abul Kassim, Ghanshyamdas Birla and a few 
others from Bengal. Pundit Malaviya, who headed the deputation, 
in opening the representation on the political situation of the 
country, said in the course of his address :— 

“It is unnecessary for us to refer here at any length to the root causes of the 
present norest, During the period of the war, and at the end of it, the attitude 
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of the people of India was one of cordial co-operation with the Government. It 
18 undeniable that that happy state of affairs does not exist at present The 
causes which have brought about this change are too well known to enquire 
Tepetition, 

“While gratefully acknowledging what the Government have done to redress 
what are known as the Punjab and ‘'Khilafat” wrongs, we think it our duty to 
Invite Your Excellency’s attention to the fact that there 1s a widespread feeling 
that all that should have been done has not yet been done, 

Ags to the question of Reforms, Your Excellency 13 aware that whil a large 
section of the people regard the measurcs which have b en introduced as inale- 
quatc and unsatisfactory, and while anothcr section have co operated with the 
Governmcnt in working the Reforms, both are agreed In ashing that ‘‘Swaray’’ 
or full responsible Government, should be established as speedily as possible 
Grcat has been the awakening among the masses during the last few ycara They 
have begun to take an active interest in thise public questions. Statesmanship 
demands, 1f we may venture to say so, that a large-hearted ¢ffort should be made 
to understand chanly, and as far as possible tu meet, the wishes of the people 
In rcepect of problums which are deeply agitating the public mind. 

‘ [In these circumstances we bclicve we are voicing the opinion of large 
sections of the population when we urge that Your Excellency should b: pleased 
tu invite the leading reprcscutatives of the people to a couference, under your 
hadership, to take counsel together aud make practical sugg+stims and recom 
mendations conc rning the remedies whieh should be adopted Should our prayer 
commcud iwteclf to Your Excellency we doubt not that the ( onterence will be 
truly ropresentative of all shaics of opinion and in particular of the masses of 
the population, whose well being 18 intimately bound up with a permauent 
solution of the political, economic and other difficulties and disadvantages to 
which they are cxposed at picsent. With mutual forbiarance and good-will, we 
firmly bilicve 16 18 possible to find such a solution, and to replace the pres not 
unrest by peace and harmony based on a guarantee of ordcrcd, healthy, national 
progress 

“In the mcanwhile it scemsimperitive that the various notifications and 
proclin ations issued under the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 and the 
Seditious Meetings Act, which have sturmd up so mach feeling and unrest in the 
country, should be withdrawn and all persons, Imprisoncd as a result of their 
operation immediatily released 

‘“Whates i our pranat difheulties may b, a considerable section of the 
public arc anxious that His Royal Highness the Lrince of Wales should be 
reccived with the respect duc to bis cxaltcd position We have ewry hope that 
the measores we recommind Will help argely in allaying j ublic irmtation and 
In restoring confidence anid good-will a nong ail sections of the population, 

“There 18 a very wide-spread fceling, among the thinking section of the 
peopl, that Gov.rnm at shoull avail themsclys of this great opportunity for 
bringing about a satisfactory solutisa— n conerrt with the representatives of 
the pcople—of the principal diffcultues which hive arisen, aA solution of the 
Bituation, which may becary of accomplishment to-cay, will become much more 
difficult should the proacnt tension continue and increase, and as we fear, precipl+ 
tate matters toa crisis We earnestly hope that Your Exccllency will be pleased 
to give your most careful consid ration to the recommcndations we have submite 
ted, and that you will mict the situation 1n a generous spirit of broad-minded 
sympathy and concilation ” 


H E The Viceroy’s reply 


In reply His Excellency made a lengthy speech in the course 
of which he continuously reiterated his favourite platitudes on 
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justice and Jaw and order, and one on the objects of the 


deputation, said :— 

“You recommend—indeed, your ianauers is that it seems 
imperative—that the various notifications and proclamations recent- 
ly issued by the Government should be withdrawn aud all persons 
imprisoned as the result of their operations immediately released. 
I can scarcely conceive that you have intended to present to me 
such recommendations without having in your minds. as a neces- 
sary corollary, the equally imperative necessity for the discontinu- 
ance of those activities which have led Government to adopt the 
measures now forming the subject of discussion. I do not propose 
to discuss those measures but I will assume that they form the sub- 
ject, as 1 know, of acute controvarsy, Thoy were adopted by Govern- 
ment with an object of giving protection to law-abiding citizens 
particularly here in Calcutta and any other parts of India. I have 
already said it was not a new policy ; it was the application of the 
policy which lies at the very root of all civilised Government, 44., 
the maintenance of law and the preservation of order. But it is im- 
possible even to consider the convening of a Conference if agitation 
In open and avowed defiance of law is meanwhile to be continued, 
Unfortunately, I Jlook in vain in your address for any indication 
that these activities will cease. I fully understand that none of you 
is in & position to give an assurance to this effect, fur none of you 
have been avthorised to makeit. . . . . . . Ido not know 
from the address presented to me what view is taken by the leaders 
who are responsible for non co-operation activities 1n the sense that 
I find no assurance irom them that these activities will cease if a 
couference were to be convened. I am asked, without such an 
assurance, to withdraw Government measures called into operation 
by Government under an existing law tor the protection of Jaw- 
abiding citizens aud to release all those arrested for defying law. 
I cannot believe that this was the intention of the deputation when 
originally suggested, for it would mean that throughout the country 
lutimidation and unlawful oppression and other uniawtul acts should 
be allowed to continue, whilst Goverument action to matntain order 
and protect the law-abiding citizens would be largely paralysed.” 

There was a touch of Nelsonian innocence in the attitude of the 
Viceroy, for he seemed deliberately to put the glass to the blind eye, 
His Excellency continued in the same strain to traverse the grounds 
put forward by Govt. of the numerous breaches ot law and order. It 
did not occur to His Excellency that the breaches of law he was talk- 
ing of were made so by the promulgation of what the non-co- 
operators called “lawless laws” against which their activities were 
directed, Once remove these lawless laws, and the so-called breaches 
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and unlawful actions become perfectly lawful and legitimate. Ag 
His Excellency went on it became more and more clear to the 
depttationists that they and His Excellency were working at cross 
purposes. The object of the deputation was to secure cessation of 
the mad orgy of repression in the name of Jaw and order,—for what 
constituted law and order came from the sweet will of the Govern- 
ment officiale,—if not to bring the Government to reason in a round 
table conference ; and the object of the officiale without doubt was 
to secure a stoppage of the hartalist activities of the Calcutta non-co- 
Operators in order that the Prince may have @ peaceful reception and 
the bureaucratic face saved from the scrutinising gaze of the world, 
And in refusing to act as the deputationists suggested His Excellency 
continued :— 

“Had there been indications to this effect before me to day in 
the representations which you bave made in your address on the 
part of the leaders of non-co operation, bad the offer been made to 
discontinue open breaches of law forthe purpose of providing a 
calmer atmosphere for discussion of remedies suggested, my Govern- 
ment would never have been backward in response. I deeply regret 
that these are not the present conditions, and the discussion which 
I thought was to have proceeded on the high level of a patriotic 
desire by temporary mutual concession and forbearance to the 
fiuding of a solution of India’s present problems, takes the form in 
its present aspect of a1equest to the Government to abandon its 
action without any guarantee that the action which has led, or, as 
we believe, forced the Government to take such action, would also 
cease. Therefore it is that a request conveyed to me even by so 
influential and uuthoritative a deputation as yourselves to call a 
Conference, coupled as it is with the two conditions of revocation 
of the law and release of all the prisoners, the answer I must make 
is that I cannot comply with the request. 


The Present Situation 


“I would ask you who represent various shades of opinion to 
consider the present situation. I have already told you of my 
Government’s dislike of arrests and imprisonment. I know that you 
yourselves have strong feelings upon the subject. You tell me in 
the address that we are proceeding to an acute crisis. It may 
be that we may have a more disturbed condition of affairs than at 
present, If the law is defied whatever the reason, all the incidents, 
that unfortunately accompany the challenge of law and order of 
which we have seen instances only during the recent year, may 
quickly follow. I appeal to you to observe the conditions to-day and 
in the future, and urge that we should all seek a high level above 
party or politica] advantage, otherwise we shall all be failing in our 
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duty to India, I remind you that whatever reforms may bo desired 
in the present constitutional system, they only come throngh the 
British Parliament. The only constitutional methods, the only 
peaceful solution, ia by the British Parliament amending the Govern- 
ment of India Act Therefore it isso important that a proper 
impression should be made upon the British Parliament and the 
British people who are represented by that Parliament. For the vast 
majority of the population in India are loyal to the Crown whatever 
their views may be about other political controversies. 
Affront to the Prince. 


“His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will arrive in Caleutta 
within the next three days. He has nothing to do with the politi- 
cal controversies that are agitating us at the moment. Yet every 
attempt is being made to prevent the success of his visit. 1 shall 
not discuss or characterise those attempts. But I must utter the 
warning that every man who lends himself to an affront to the 
Prince of Wales is doing incalculable injury to India and her for- 
tunes in the future. We hold His Royal Highness in deep affection 
and admiration. Apart altogether from the personal aspect, an 
affront to the Heir Apparent when he comes to India to make 
acquaintance with India is an affront to the British people, for 
the Crown with us is beloved by the people, and when I romind 
you that it is from those British people that any amendment must 
come to alter the constitutional system of India, I trust I shal) have 
shown how necessary it is to cultivate good relations between the 
British Parliament and our legislatures here, between the British 
and the Indian peoples.” 


M. Gandhi’s Reply 


The hartal, however, was not called off, as it could not possibly 
be called off at that stage. An open line was kept up for direct 
messages between M. Gandhi at Abmedsbad and Pt. Malaviya at 
Calcutta and people waited expectantly to see if Gandhi would give 
way before the Viceregal threats. Pt. H. N. Kunzru and Mr. 
Jamnadas were trying to draw him into a conference. ‘Lhe 
Mahatma, however, was not going to move an inch from Ahmedabad 
in view of the coming Congress. To a press representative he 
expressed himself as follows in reply to the Viceroy’s last speech :— 

“"T must confess that I hav; read the Viceregal utterance with 
deep pain. I was totally unprepared for what 1 must respectfully 
call bis mischievous misrepresentation of the attitude of the Con- 
gress and Khilafat organisations in connection with the visit of Hie 
Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales. Every resolution passed by 
either organisation, and every speaker, has laid great stress upon 
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the fact that there was no question of showing the slightest ill-will 
against the Prince or exposing him to any affront. The boycott was 
purely a question of principle, and directed against what we have 
held to be the unecrupulous methods of the bureaucracy. 

‘TI bave always held, as I hold even now, that the Prince has 
been brought to India in order to strengthen the hold of the Civil 
Service Corporation which has brought India into a state of abject 
pauperism and political serfdom, If Iam proved to be wrong in 
my supposition that the visit has the sinister meaning, | shall gladly 
apologise. It is equally unfortunate for the Viceroy to say that 
the boycott of the welcome means an affront to the British people. 
His Excellency does not realise what grievous wrong he is doing to 
his own people by confusing them with the British administrators 
in India. Does he wish India to infer that the British administrators 
here represent the British people, and that the agitation directed 
against their methods is an agitation against the British people? If 
such is the Viceregal contention, and if to conduct a vigorous and 
effective agitation against the methods of the bureaucracy and to 
describe them in their true colours is an affront to the British 
people, then 1 am afraid I must plead guilty. 

‘“T have said ... that we have not taken the offensive. We 
are not the aggressors. We have not got to stop any single activity. 
It is the Government that must stop its aggravatingly offensive 
activity, aimed not at violence but at lawful, disciplined, stern, 
but absolutely non-violent agitation, It is for the Governinent of 
India, and for it alone, to bring about a peaceful atmosphere if 
it so desires. 


“The immediate issue now is the right of holding public meet- 
ings and the right of forming associations for peaceful purposes, and 
in vindicating this right we are fighting the battle not merely on 
behalf of non-co cperators, but we are fighting the battle for all 
India, from the peasant to the Prince. I have only to point to the 
unprovoked assaults being committed, not in one place, but in 
Bengal, in the Punjab, in Delhi and in the United Provinces. I 
have no doubt that as repression goes on in its mad career the reign 
of terrorism will overtake the whole of this unhappy land, but 
whether the campaign is conducted on civilised or uncivilised lines, 
so far as 1 can see there is only one way open to non-co operators— 
indeed, 1 contend, even to the people of India. On this question 
of the right of holding public meetings and forming associations 
there can be no yielding. We have burnt our boats and we must 
march onwards till that primary right of human beings is vindicated. 

Let me make my own position clear. I am most anxious for 
8 acttleoment. I wants round table conference, I want our posi- 
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tion to be olearly known by everybody who wants to understand 
it. IT impose no conditions, but when conditions are imposed upon 
me prior to the holding of a oonference, I must be allowed to 
examine those conditions, and if 1 tind that they are suicidal, I 
must be excused if [ don’t accept them. The amount of tension 
that is created can be regulated solely by the Government of India 
for the offensive hag been taken by the Government.” 
he Prince in Calcutta 

Meanwhile arrangements wore being pushed ahead for the 
reception of the Prince in Calcutta, On Deo. 22nd. the Prinoe 
reaohbed Patna amidst a partial hartalin the town. Fortunately 
there was no disturbance, especially as only the day before the 
Government had issued s communique stating that in, view of 
the Round Table Conference to be held next month, the local 
Government had directed the release of all prisoners arreated or 
convicted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act on condition 
thut they undertook, pending the results of the said conference, 
to refrain from participating in picketing, promoting bartals, recruit- 
ing volunteers, and fostering oivil disobedience. And after attend- 
ing the official functions the Prinoe arrived at Caloutta on the 
appointed day, the much-advertisad 24th of December 1921, All 
this while, ever since the arrest of Mrs, Das, the mad rush of volun- 
teera and their equally mad and insonsate arrests bad gone on 
increasing. Every day in Calcutta alone, hundreds of volunteers 
rushed from the Congress and Khilafat offices into the streets armed 
with short slips of khadder and crying ‘hartal on the 24th’ ; and were 
forthwith arrested. No less than 2,500 went to jail during the 
last 10 daye. On tha 23rd, the day before the Prinee’s arrival, 
no lass than 750 offered themselves for arrest and were arrested. 
Practioally business in the city oame to a stand-still from that day 
afternoon. Next day the Prinoe came ; the usual official receptions 
were held, the promised hartal was observed, and all the fuss made 
by tha volunteers of a complote hartal and all the threats held forth 
from the Viceroy downwards, were of no avail After all that had 
happened, no self respecting Prince could go through the Indian 
quarter of the oity, and no self-respecting Indian could venture 
forth to greet the Prince. In the European quarter of the city 
there was the triumphal State entry of the Royal party guarded 
by the Military and Police, and thera was all the glorious display 
of pomp and power. The Europeans, the Anglo-[ndians, the Jewish 
communities, were out in their thousands taking with them their 
Indian servants and entourage and formed a joyous crowd along 
the guarded route of the Prinoe. High dignitaries, British and 
lndian, official and non official, military and civil, weloomed His 
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Royal Highness at public receptions, and altogether European 
Calcutta wore a gala dress in honour of the Royal visitor, 

The Indian quarter of the town, however, presented s dismal 
contrast. It was hartal all over All shops were closed, the streets 
deserted. Houses bad their blinds drawn, No tram, no taxis, no 
cabs and conveyances plied in the streets. The great mass of Indians, 
rememberivg what Gurkhas and Military and the Police had an 
ineffable preference for their skins, and cowering before the new- 
fanglec arm of tbe law, the Anglo Indian eivil guards, now thorough- 
ly roused into pompous activity by the vim of the Vieeroy, and 
remembering the sweet attentions bestowed on Principal Maitra and 
other respected Indians during the last few days, thought it after 
all prudent to keep indoors and risk official displeasure rather than 
go out and tempt fate. 

The appearance of the civil guards patrolling the streets created 
a sort of panic in the mind of the Indian residents, while it gave 
great assurance to the Europeans and Anglo-Indians against hooli- 
ganism. Reprisals were hourly expected in the Indian section of 
the town, and stories ran from mouth to mouth of assaults by the 
civil guards, Ason the 17th. November last, hartal was observed 
by Indians of all classes, though, owing to precautions taken by the 
authorities and the Anglo-Indians from before-hand, the streets 
did not look quite deserted. From the morning of the 24th Jorge 
numbers of the military ard the police along with civil « 1ds were 
drafted along the route to be taken by the Prine, bnt ite Indian 
crowd dared not approach No sweeper sweeped the streets, no 
Cartman removed the refuse, and even the municipal lamp-lghters 
were on hartal. It was a dismal semi dark, semi deserted night 
that Indian Calcutta + :ssed on that dav of December 24th, In the 
Kuropean quarter arrangements had heen made where hv tho civ)! 
guards and the residents were to look after the strret lamns, and 
the Saabs running from post to post, with the bamboo ladder on 
their shoulder and lighting the lamps, afforced a merry spectacle. 

‘hus passed December 24th without sny disturbance, and 
the Prince enjoyed his reception, perhaps the best that the Govern. 
ment could afford to offer in India at that period. Next day, 
December 25th. saw a wild outbreak of eome civil puards and 
European sergeants in Entally. It began ina drunken brawl started 
by a few civil guards and ended in the muslim population of the 
neighbourhood being seriously assaulted. The offending civi! guards 
were reinforced by thair confreres and several European sergeants, 
who madly roamed about the streets, revolver in band, ready to 
shoot whoever interfered with their mad career. One man was killed 
outright and some 20 wounded. The same nigbt the police raided 
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@ mosque in Machuabazar and was alleged to have desecrated it. 
A constable was found shot at dead of nightand a mysterious fear 
enveloped the whole affair In this connection Mr. Gandhi wrote 


in his paper thus — 

“This spontaneous “hartal’ in spite of the herculean efforts to break 1t, and 
the preservation by the people of the peace despite provocation, enraged the 
civil guards and the Europeans generally. ‘he Viceroy is clearly to blame for 
it, He bas brought the Prince when he should not have Having brought him, 
he 1s trying to enforce public welcomes wherever the Prince 18 being taken and 
having failed 1n so doing His Excellency has excited the passions ot the British 
residents by calling the boycott an affront to the Prince and the British nation, 
The expected has bappencd. ‘he police and the civil guard have construed the 
various declarations of the Government to bea licence todo as they please. 
They have looted shops They have,if the Reportsin the “Scrvant” are true, 
walked into moscues with shoes on and even committed thefts Innocent men 
have been injured. Some have even been killed The people of Calcutta have 
borne this legalised lawlessness with great forbearence They have done the 
right thing In my opinion the shoes of scoffers have not dcsecrated the mosque 
In question The amazing forbearance of the mosque-goers has made it more 
sacred and proved the religious nature of the struggle 


“The aathorities have b haved no better in parts of Bibar Here is what 
thc Secretary of the Tana Congress Committee, Sonpur, writes — 


‘On the 2let December 1921, at about 3 pm 10 volunteers with some 
workers were patrolling the road asking the shop keepers to observe cou'plete 
‘thartal” oon the 22nd instant, during the Prince’s visit Whin they rcached 
th Sonpur Police Station the S P Mr Parkin, who has been pr sted here on 
account of H R 4H. the Lrinec’s visit, came out with about 100 constables 
aod snatched away from the volunteers flags, badges and evn “hnadi” clothes 
which they had on th«m and tore every thing to pieces.” 


“Immediately after this the 8, P. marched up to the Congress Office followed 
by a band of constables in plain clothes and with lathisin their bands, On 
rea hing th» office the S P ordered the constables to plunder (‘Maro aur looto’ 
were the words he used) , whereupon the constables broke upoo and entered the 
office roam pushing the volunteers mght and left and assaultingthom Mr, 
Parkin then thoroughly searched the office, and braking op:n a box which 
cntained cash and an almirah which contained records He then removed 
all records, Khai pieccs, national cal ndars, pictures, badges, Khadi caps, and 
relig ous books such ae the Ramayan and the Gita which wir th re, and burnt 
tiem In front of the office, They have also takin away about Rs 120 in caeh 
which was sent here from the District Congress Committee for di-tribution 
among tie flo d-affected people and also contribution to the National School ” 


“The following from Benares completes the dismal picture — 


“Durino t} tas* three days the volunteers did not parade the streets to 
ccurt arrest = Altoyether nearly 500 were arrested, most of them were released 
after 24 hours or tined Rs 10 Indefault, the police stripped them of their 
blankets, cvat, caps, shoes, watches etc ” 


‘One hears of such things done by hooligans, In law the persons and 
property of citizens are held so eacred that they cannot be touched without 
processes of law. I have seen debtors in courts walk away 10 uneoncern with 
Zold chains dangling on theit waistcoats in spite of otders of payment against 
them. [ have seen accused charged with crime betng fined and yet walking 
away with diamond rings on their fingers covering the amount of their fines, In 
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all such cases, recovery has been made after warrants of public attachment and 
public sales. But the law that 1s being just now administered against non-co- 
operators is a law without restraint. The caprice of an official represents the 
whole law in India, I imagine that even under martial law some of the things 
that are reported to have happened could not be done with impunity. It 1s 
pity that human beings can be found and used for playing a game so low as It 
18 being played by the Government of India,” 


Some of the graver allegations, were denied by Govt. In fact, 
the non co operators made allegations which they cared not to prove 
in the law courts, and Government also made allegations which 
they, too, did not prove in the law-courts. So this vicious circle 
went on whirling and threw off from time to time fine products of 
popular riots on one side and Govt. repressions on the other. Space 
does not permit to detail all such affairs of this most troublous 
period in India. Short notes on the daily happenings will be found 
in the Chronology. The Prince left Calcutta on 30th Deo. for 
Burma and spent ten days there. His reception in Burma was 
perhaps more cordial than in British India. 


The Prince in Madras 


From Rangoon the Prince then came to Madras where be 
landed on January [3th. 1922. And here the reception that was 
acnorded to bim was in every way a smaller edition of the notorious 
Bumbay reception of the 17th, November. There was a grand 
reception and there was a great riot, though not so extensive and 
murderous as at Bombay. The chiet fostive-makers here, besides 
the Kuropeans and Anglo Indians and big Rajubs and Zamindars, 
were the Adi dravidians and non Brahmans, people who, from the 
low social position assigned to them by the higher classes, have 
generally come to entertain a sort of hatred for the latter. On the 
day of the Pitnce’s landing, the Adidravidians and non-Brabmans 
jos ously Joined the reception while the Hindus and Moslems observed 
a complete hartal. Street urchins hooted and hissed the loyalists. 
Stones were thrown at them. SirP lheagaraya Chetty, the great non- 
Brahman | uder of the city, was ‘iolested in the way and could not 
proceed to Govt. House. At the Pschiappa’s College where the loyalist 
Adi dravid scouts ard volunteers were congregated, hooliganism pre- 
vailed, stones being thrown by both sides. Pedestrians were molester, 
motor cars were stoned, public streets were barricaded by filthy 
dust bins, and many poople were prevented from joining the welcome 
demonstration. Practically ut the very gate of Govt. Houre tue 
rioters demolished a band-stand and tore off the decorations, all the 
while shouting with the name of Mahatma Gandhi on their lips! 
The Elphinstone Cinema was next attacked, its bunting torn down, 
windows broken, store-room burst open and the filme brought out 
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and burnt. Electric lights and fittings were ruined beyond descrip- 
tion and only the atout teak doors of the Cinema Hall saved it from 
a total wreck. At Triplicane liquor-shops were looted and burnt, 
and even Esplanade Road was burst into and its arches and decora- 
tions pulled down and set fire to. Military pickets soon came, and 
order was restored. The Govt. of Madras had not followed the ex- 
am ples of the other Government in Upper India in declaring volunteer 
associations unlawiul, and, a8 was justly said by the Knglsshman of 
Calcutta: ‘There was no repression in Bombay and Madras and 
riots followed. There was repression in Calcutta and there were no 
riots.” The following observations of two impartial British jourvalists 
on the Prince’s tour in India reflect the true position of affairs in 


India about this period. 
The Nation & the Athenaeum on the Prince in India 


‘‘Tt 18 casy to be wise after the event, but in this case nearly everyone was 
wise before 1t alyo, Wath the exception of the contractors and the extremists, 
scarcely anyone in India wished the Prince of Wales to come. The Army did 
not want him, nor did the Civil Service outside Simia, nor did the responsible 
merchants 11 Bombay and elsewhere, nor did the Native Rulers, whose finances 
are scarcely recovering from the visit of his great-uncle, nor did the educated 
Indians, whether friendly or hostile to the Government, nordid the people All 
agrecd, whatever their politics or rank, that now 1s not the time for a solemn 
and delicate cormmin vo that the existence of the tie bb¢tween England aud 
Todia should not be ¢mphanizd at the moment It 18 Under revision, that the 
Bueknt troubles and complicated seTrows of & conti nt cannot be bootind by 
sending a plarant young mau aboot in railway trains, ail baud-shakes aud 
Jollity, and proclaiming in his graver wome bts that be is “auatcus to barn.’ No 
doubt the Prince ie auxious, and no diubt in woi:ll arp, butat wil, be at the 
expense of the othir people. While the viii tus intensifed exist ny problems, 
1¢ bas also created prublems of 1ts own HH » patety bas to be wi ured, aud the 
unfortunate Goverpment, afi cted with Moplahbs aud tbe Doarchy and other 
genuine difficulties, hay in aduition to persuade buudtds of millions ot people 
not to be rude All this was toresicn, sud, thr ugh apparently avoidable, bas 
come to pass, Fate did not concs! what was woitten In her sercll, 

“Tmpenal prmde an’ the will of a Veer y are the agentes through which 
Fate bas worhed, Jt was unseemly to our weaves of Kimpire that a royal 
progress sheuld be twice postponed 3 16 would lock a» it they deubted Inala’s 
entbutiasm, it would lock what it Was in fact Prestiye can ouly be maintain ed 
by pretending 1t bas not b eu questioned, And thir bigh logic was conhrmed 
by the considered conclusions of Lord Reading. Whom the Viceroy consulted 
1¢ 18 d fficult to say; | am told, on good authority, that in inviting the Prince 
he acted against the auvice of bis Provincial Governors, who reported public 
Opinion as everywhere hostile, and in accordauce with the aseurance of hie Inaian 
councilors, Pundit Malaviya and others, who promise adiqnate success, 
which account, 1f true, shows how little eminent Indjans can know about thei 
own countrymen; but anyhow, it 18 casier to bi lieve than another account which 
says that the Prince bas come to India because he wanted to come, A few 
people argued that he came Jn order to announce some dramatic boon, such as 
was conferred by his father at Delhi—an acceptable settlement with Turkey, 
perhaps; but the Viceroy has pointed ont that any such announcement would 
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 wnconetitotional and that we must expect nothing from this visit but the 
ionour of it, 

‘‘ It 1s in Calcutta that the new trouble started, The Bombay riots, termble 
o the victims, did not harm the Government, because they provoked a reaction 
n the visitor's favour, and placed Mr Gandhi inadifficult position. The recep. 
ion at Bombay was not bad, and after 1t the Prince disappeared into the deserte 
ff Rajputana, «ining with the Maharaja of Rutlam, staying with the Maharana 
i Udaipur, who 's descended trom tbe Sun, etc., all of which 1s easy and safe, 
But when he reappeared in British India, at Allahabad, a changed atmosphere 
swatted him, because, during his tour in the Native States, the Government had 
aken to repreasyion, ‘Ibe day of bis landing (November 17th) bad, 1n Calcutta, 
2en Observid as @ Hartel and asa full dress rehearsal of the reception intended 
or him, Eye witnesses—awed BWoglishmen—bring amazing accounts They 
ay that the volunteer organization was perfect, with police and permits com- 
dlete, and displayed a calm enthusiasm that was very imprcasive, and an 
ficiency that could only come from careful preparation. Tbe discovery that 
[Indians can ron @ gteat olty without Kuropean assistance fillcd the Calcutta 
nerchants with dismay, and they appealed to Lord Ronaldsay, The volunteer 
ganizations were declaied untawful in British India, 

“4s @ result of this firm policy the Prince, when he reached Allahabad, was 
yreated by five miles of deserted streets, and by scarcely any bunting. He 18 said 
bo bgve resented the insult, and if 80, 16 shows how completly he has been 
aecluded from reality, for he ought to have knuwn that such an insult was 
possible at any moment of the tour The spirit of self-sacrifice in {ndians 16 
atten spasmodic and temporary, but while it laste, 1t 18 supteme , nothing can 
ytand against it, and at the moment of writing most of the educated population 
ig ready to go to jail, I'he Moderates are deserting the Government because their 
protest against the atreats have been ignured. Important Indian officials resign 
their posts, often under pressure trom the zanana The wife and daughters of 
a member of the U P. Government go on hunger-strike, and bis withdrawal 
from public life can only bea matter ot hours. A man whose brother has 
been atrested condoles with the sister-in-law ; she, and his own sister, repulse him 
indiguantly ; there 1s nothing to mourn here, they say, 1t 18 those who have not 
gone to jail who should feel sorrow and shame. Another lady, whose busband 
expects arrest, tries to learn how to carry on his Swara) work in his absence, 
although unsympathetic to Swaraj, and prefers to remain unguarded when he 
leaves her rather than return to the comfort of her family These three iustanccs 
(all with name attached) happened to come to my notice, There must be thousands 
more, proving that the women as well asthe men are desperate. Heroism 18 
common 10 no conntry, and few Indians could share, with Mr, Gandhi, a martyrs- 
dom deliberate, long-drawn, and obscute. But any Government can create 
heroism by fvolish edicts, as Rome found when she directed the early Christians 
to worship the Emperor, and the Government of India is finding it in conse- 
quence of its semi-mystical parade of the Prince of Wales. 

“Fresh featared and smiling, the Prince has, of course, certain human 
asects and the etudents of Benares University are said to have been delighted 
with his appearance, and to bave cheered when a turban was put on his head, 
But 1¢ 18 doubtful whether bis jolly, democratic manner, 80 welcome to ou" 
colonies, will suit a land which was once the nursery, and is still the lumber- 
room, of kings. If Royalty 1s te go down In India :t must go down strong. The 
Prince’s naif hesitations, hie diffidence, his friendly avowale of :gnorance, do not 
produce the effect intended. Indians wish be was having a nicer time, and conld 
have came privately for some sport; but bis royal aspect is not discussed, nor 
bas he sevealed at himeelf in any of his public utterances, What he does or ip 
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ney do not discuss; they are not interested, because he represents no traditions 
vhich they can recognise—not Alamgir’s, nor Sivayji’s, nor even Queen Victoria’s, 
Ie belongs to the chatty-handy type of monarch which the West 18 producing 
ather againt time, and of which the King of tbe Be ]gians 1s the leading example 
t 18 a type that can have no future in India If1t1s crowned, another work; 
‘the subordinate Englishmen in the country had also been naif and genial, 
‘ the subalterns and tommics and European engineers and schoolmasters and 
iolicemen and magistrates had lihcwise taken their stand upon a common 
lmmanity, instead of the pedastal of race—then the foundation of a democratic 
impire might have been well and truly laid But the good-fellowship cannot 
‘egin at the top, there 1t will neither imprés the old fashioned Indian who 
honks a Prince should not be a fellow, nor conciliate the Oxford educated Indian 
rho 18 excluded from the local Club It will be interpreted as a device of the 
tovernment to gain time, and as an evidence of fear Until the ummportant 
inghshm n hcre con lescend to hold eut their hands to '' natives,” 1t 18 waste of 
“oney to displny the affabilities of the House of Windsor 


‘‘ By the time these remarks are printed the progress will be nearly over. 
Mr Gandhi enjoins politeness, but his conception of politeness 1s not that held 
‘'y Royalty who will scarcely be appeased by dcserted thorough fares and closed 
hops Direct protests are unlikely, because the idea of abstention has entercd 
eeply into the Indian mind, On the other hand, the methods of Non co oper- 
“tion pass inevitably into violence , the line between persuasion and compulsion 
s difficult to draw , and there will be endlers obscute tussels between the shop- 
<cepers who have closed and those who want to remain open tussels in which 
he authorities gladly intervene: ‘to protect law abiding citizens and to en- 
iorce order”? ‘The formula and the results are both familar It 18 sad that the 
pleasure of a youug man should be spoilt, but 1t 18 sadder that hundreds of other 
~oung men should be 1n prison on account of his visit to thir country What 
oyne may call the general Indian trouble cxists in any case and 18 deeply and 
somplexly rooted in the past. But thia particular trouble seems the needlesg 
-ecision of a day, unless indeed, we suppose thit Fate and not volition rules the 
tmpin, and that a rapid darkening of our stage has been decreed ” 


“The New Republic” on the Prince in India 


The visit of the Prince of Wales to India undertaken after much questioning 
was undoubtidly intcnded by the British Cabinet as a means of concihation As 
the King’s speech at Belfast marked a change of policy in Ireland from repression 
:O discussion, so from the Prince was to be etpectcd an announcement which 
would bring the position of Great Britain in India and of India within the 
‘Umpire, within the bounds of negotiation The British Cabinct could scarcely 
yave been so laching in knowledge of the situation in India as to send the 
?rince with nothing but fair words in his mouth They made that mistake m 
she case of the Duke of Connaught Undoubtedly 1t was assumed that the 
rersonality of the Prince and the gencral glamour of Royalty would moke an 
“mmediate-appeal to the ignorant masses , bat 1t must farth r have been recog- 
alsed that 1f there were no positive results from the Royal visit the effect of this 
appeal would soon be lost or turned against the British Rule with a violence 
proportionate to the disappointment. The Prince was either a vessel of recon- 
ciation or an agent of provocation On the two questions about which 
opposition to British role in India centms, the Prince was in a peculiarly 
favourable position to act as mediator, The first of these 1s that of the Khilafat, 
the British subjection of the Muslim world culminating in tbe partition of 
Turkey. That this shonld be the result of a War which India aided the Empife 
to win is especially galling to the Mussalmans of India The pledges and the 
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ises which the Indian Government made to the enbjects presumably in good 
are in direct conflict with the policy of the Departments of Foreign Affairs 
the Colonies Mr Montagu, Secretary for India, 18 1n opposition to Lord 
onand Mr Churchill Thisisasituation to meet which the Crown has 
reserved 
[he Prince could at least assure himself by personal investigation that 
iin is paying in India for the Treaty of Serves and its hostility to Angora 
The second question which has advanced agitation against British Rule 1s 
of the Punjab atrocities and the punishment of those responsible for them, 
his matter the embarrassment of the British Government 1s equally acute, 
he British have created an Ulster in India consisting first of British officials 
soldiers who would find residence in India intolerable except on the tLeory 
[vine Right of a superior race, and secondly, of those Indians who, for reasons 
osition, business, or property find their interest bound up with British Rule 
this section of the public, like Ulster more Joyal than the King himeelf, 
hich the British Governors and Generals are 1n the first instance responsible, 
Ister prepared an armed revolt in order to protect her allegiance, so this 
an Ulster 18 suspected of provoking the Punjab atrocities in order to rendcr 
tive the Home Rule plans of Mr. Montagu) When General Dyer’s massacre 
known 1n England, liberal journals pointed out that since protection of an 
itely smal] ruling class in the midst of a vast alien popniation was the first 
of the Indian soldier, he must, in the last analysis, be ready to meet the 
native which Dyer met with such insane misjudgment at Ammitsar It was 
»ss!ble to punish Dyer, O’Dwyer and their gang To the Indian Ulster 
had been faithful even unto the death of thousands of men, women and 
> children It was impossible to prevent General Dyer’s grateful compatriots 
| giving him twenty one thousand pounds in addition to his pension It 
only after every effort had been made and had failed to secure justice upon 
e miscreants that Gandhi declared that co operation with such a Govern- 
¢ was amoral degradation to India and a stain upon the honour of every 
an To his protest all that the Duke of Connaught could reply was ‘'For- 
and Forget” And itis tothe Indian Ulster that Lord Rtading's patheti- 
7 jocular speeches before Anglo Indian clubs are directed—speeches delivered 
Tecelved with a sinking of heart which the faithful punctuation “laughter 
applause” cannot conceal The greatest obstacles to the reconciliation be- 
n England and India 1a the Indian Ulster, and the only voice to which any 
er will listen 1s that of the Crown The Prince of Walcs can tell the Indian 
er in popular parlance ‘where 1t gets off” 


“ For, as the WESTMINISTER GAZETTE just now admitted, it 18 impossible 
itay in India in opposition to the united demand of the Indian people and 
demand is formulating iteelf with extreme rapidity As in Ireland the 
18h Ray seems to be moving always in the rear of popular unrest and, instead 
itercepting it or heading 1t off by statesmanlike methods, the Amritsar 
sacte took place in April 1919 Not until December did the House of 
imons consider the matter; and even with the Report of the Hunter Com- 
‘ion before it, it failed to do justice In response to his failure Gandhi 
iched the first measures of non-co operation to which came the Duke of 
naught’s magnanimous but belated reply 

“The Montagu Chelmsford grant of Legislative Councils for India com- 
d of appointed and elected members was a step towards Home Rule, but the 
meeting did not take place until 1921 when the Indian National Congress 
already become the voice of the Indian people. The Khilafat Commiesion 
allowed to go to London to plead the cause of Islam, but meanwhile the 
lah were aiding Greece against Angora, and last October the Khilafat Com- 
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mittee replied threatening to declare independence unless euch asstatance ceased: 
The arrest of the Mahommedan Icaders, tbe Ali Brothers and Dr Kitchlew, and 
their sentence to two years’ imprisonment on November lat, was follawed imme 
diately by Gandhi’s declaration of the final measures of non-co-operation , namely, 
refusal of taxes and military service 


‘The visit of the Prince of Wales was denounced by Gandhi as a further 
attempt to palliate the Punjab and Ammtsar, and breach of faith with the 
Mussalmans, He declared that ‘ India will refuse to welcome the representatives 
of a system which she 18 sick to death’ and whose visit 18 ‘an inawit added to 
injury”. AG the same time he pledged the non-co-operators anew to their doctrine 
of non-violence as 8 measure for the personal safety of tne Prinee and for all 
Europeans, The arrival of the Prince at Bombay was the occasion both of de- 
monstrat.ions of loyalty and of counter-demonstrations which tesulted 1a serous 
rioting 1n which the Parsees espectally suffered, To thie Gandhi's answer is 
given ip terms of humiliation and contrition, He declares that be holds him- 
eelf personally responsible for the spirit of revolt, laments that be cannot fully 
control end discipline that spint, and confesses that in the light of thie fact he 
has come to the conclusion that masa civil disobedience cannot be started at 

present, In other words, he admrts a serious check to that revolutionary move- 
ment which by ite peaceful methode has gained such dignity and prestige in the 
eyes of the world. 


Gandhi accepts responsibility for the outhreak but that responsibility 
belongs n far higher degree to the British After all, their rolc must finally rest 
on the consent of the governed, and if that consent 16 largely withdrawn In con- 
Sequence of their acts, the burden of proof is upon them It 16 for them to 
define their position in India, by negotiation or by the sword. [If the Iodian 
Ulater has ita way, 1t will be by the sword Already the Government seems 
determined to press the advantage which it immediately gains by the outbreak 
of violence, On pretext of the neccssity of providing for the safety of the Prince, 
the authorities are arresting Nationalist leaders in vatious cities in advance of 
his visit—Lajpat Rat io Lahore, Mots Lal Nebru in Allahabad—and by so doing 
are at once offering a challenge to the people and depriving them of a leadership 
that so far has been a restraining influence The Khilafat movement has been 
outlawed Lverywhere the native Indian troops are being replaced by Gurkhas 
who are &8 much alien mercenaries 1n India as the Swiss in Medieval France 
The presence of the Prince 1n India offers an occasion for the application of 
atate‘manship, and we repeat our belief that the Britiah Cabinet woult! not have 
sent him without planning to take advantage of it. That thie intention 1@ 
rapidly being defeated by the Indian Uleter 16 boyond doubt Gandhi has made 
himself personally responsible for the safety of the Prince who under his pro- 
tection could go into the meeting of the Indian National Congress and hear 
India herself on the subject of her wrongs Inetead, he lurke within the pale of 
Indian Ulster, enjoying the shameful prodigality of the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
exchanging toasts with Lord Reading, and attermg public platitudes like the 
Duke of Connaught while his Royal progress becomes a trial of blood, Once 
more the fair hopes and honest intentions of benevolent Imperialism have been 
defeated by the inevitable conditione of Imperial role. 


The Indian National Congrese 


Of far more public importance than all this child’s play of royal 
tour and ite attendant trail of sorrows and repression, was the 
session of the Indian National Congress in X’mas week 1921, The 
great Ahmedabad Congress is memerable for more than one réason. 
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lore than 20 thousand of its devoted workers from all over India 
ere in jail—the President-elect was in jail, the General-Secrotaries 
ere in jail, and allthe great stalwarts of the N-C-O were in jail. 
ut Gandhi was free, and his name could raise even the dead. And 
‘om the dead mass of India up rose thousands of new recruits. 
‘urn of events had clean swept the dead old past. Gone that 
oglicised institution, the weatern gibberish, the western dress, the 
rastern cast. A rejuvenated, nationalised, Indianised Congress, clad 
1 national dress, squatting on tha floor in Indian style, talking the 
odian language, sat in Indian fashion at the feet of its great leaders, 
lnly two questions were at the fore: Gandhi's civil disobedience 
nd Hasrat Mohani’s independence resolution. The latter was 
iefeated and Gandhi, as ever, prevailed. (For the full proceedings of 
he Congress and other pational political institutions see p. 362). 
Civil disobedience now loomed large. It was announoed to be 
itarted from the 15th. January 1922. On Jan. llth an important 
ladies’ meeting was heldinthe Congress office at Lucknow, even 
though the prohibition order under S, 144 remained there in 
force. At this meeting the daughters of Pt. Jagat Narain, the 
Minister of the U, P. Govt. and one a daughter-in Jaw of Pt. Motilal 
Nehru, then in jail, were talking leading part along with the pre- 
sident, Mrs. Abdul Quadir. Resolutions were passed urging ladies 
to wear Khadder and acommittee was formed to do propaganda 
work. In Calcutta, too, Mrs. Das, and the ladies of her family, and 
Mrs Majumdar took the leading part in organising meetings on the 
15th and the following days. These meetings wero broken up by 
the Calcutta police, and soon getting tired of arresting the endless 
number of volunteers, the police, under the lead of the HKuropean 
Deputy Commissioner, followed the novel plan of dispersing the 
meetings by baton charge, reminding one of similar methods adopt- 
ed by the German police to disperse socialist gatherings in Berlin. 
But people still continued to attend with broken limbs and heads 
till some days later a lady wae almost killed by a blow on the head. 


At Poona the civil resisters resumed picketing the liquor-shops. 
Mr. H. V. Tulpule, Municipal Chairman, along with 19 others was 
arrested for this and fined, and distress warrants were issued to 
realise the fine, this being here regarded better repression than lock- 
ing up in jail. The picketing went along unabated. Inthe U.P. 
things were more warm. At several places there was 4 conflict 
between the police and the civil resisters, but a free use of the baton, 
as at caloutta, settled them. At Jhajjar in the Punjab the civil 
resisters forcibly took possession of the Town Hall and picketed even 
the city gates. At Guntur a ‘no-tax’ campaign was started. And things 
went on like this all over Inclia for the space of a fortnight. 


The Malaviya Conference 


Early in January a Round Table Conference of leaders of all 
shades of political opinion under the lead of Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviyo was arranged to be held at Bombay. The following letter 
setting forth the reasons for such a conference was circulated to 
about 300 leading Indians, irrespective of political creed or party, 
inviting them to signify their willingness to join. — 


Dear Sir, —The Ahmedabai Congress, by rejecting the motion for indepen- 
dence and relaxing the mandatory character of the non-co-operation resolution 
has gone some way towards conciliating the large section of the public which 18 
opposed to forced marches in politics. This section has not recently been very 
articulate, but its influence on that account 1s not the less decisive While the 
position of the Congress has been thus etrengthened on the one side, the counte- 
nance given by it to the early adoption of aggressive Civil Disobedience cannot 
but cause anxiety. It therefore behoves us all, both the Government and the 
people, to straim every nerve to sec that Civil Disobedience 1s not resortert to 
until at least it 18 far more obvious than at present that the resources of rcason 
and statesmanship have been exhausted. The great obstacle in the way of 
attempting this at present 1s the policy adoptcd by the Government within the 
last few weeks of extending and applying the Criminal Law Am-ndment Act 
and the Seditious Meetings Act, eventuating in wholesale arrests and Imprisone 
ments, Including those of many men of high character and integrity. This 
policy 18 im our opinion both unjust anu unwise, the more so as it comes ou 
the top of the discontcnt created by the twlure on the part ol the Government to 
Batisfy the demands of the people with reference to the yucs(ions relating to the 
Punjab, the Khilafat and Swaraj, As the Liberal Federation, which mct the 
other day at Allahabad, has rightly pointed out, this policy has defeated its own 
subject by alicnating popular sympathy and aggiavating the general uaist, A 
considerable body of opinion in the conitry 15 an vious to sve a settlement effected 
which would make it possible to sucure the redress of political gricvances and the 
satisfaction of national aspirations in a) atmuspbeie of prace and haiumony, The 
Ahmedabad Congress, in rejecting the proposal for severing India’s connection 
with the British Empire, has reflect d the opimon still retaincd by the bulk of 
thoughtful people in the country that it 1s possible to achieve full nativnal devulop 
ment within the orbit of the British Commonwealth. Lt s, therctote, necessary 
at this juncture for all those wno rcalise the disastrous (ons Gguenccs bound to 
ensiire on a continu. ice of the pr sent dcadlock to coufcr together and devise 
means whertcby it will be possible to open wide the dour to au honoutable settle 
ment, It has been suggestid that with this object in vicw alepriscitative con- 
ference should be called to consider th situation im all its aspects and to decide 
upon a course leading to a satisfactory solution of the present cifeulties, If 
you are in favour of such a Conference please Lt us hnow at your earliest 
ponvenlence, pru.crably wire, whither you will be able to attend the Conf..ence 
which 18 proposed to be in Bombay on the 14th instant and oblig: ” 


In response to this invitation some 300 eminent representative 
Indians from d:fferent parts of the country, representing all shades of 
olitical opinion, signified their assent and met on the 11th January 
922 in the Cowasjee Jehangir Hall, Bombay, Lromineut Congress 
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yn were all by this time either in jail or undergoing trial, and 
ose that were free mostly signified their approval and left them- 
lves to be represented by Mahatma Gandhi who attended. The 
edominant part of the assembly was, however, composed of the 
iding Modorates and there were also such non-party men as Sir 
C. Roy and Sir M. Viswesvaraya. 

Never before had any Conference in India met under a graver 
uation or under happier auspices. The country was faced with a 
ave and a serious situation. The Government indulged in a wide- 
read and systematic repression all over the country. And, on the 
her hand, the Congress according to its declarations at Ahmedabad 
at they have only one answer to make to this policy vis., general 
vil disobedience, was about to start civil disobedience on a very 
rge scale. It was therefore universally recognised by the Conference 
iat the Government policy if continued could only ultimately lead to 
solute despotism, and the Congress policy if continued, could only 
timately lead to a hopeless impasse. The proceedings began at 3 P. M. 

Pandit Malaviya in opening the Conference spoke for an hour 
id a half explaining how the non-co-operation movement had 
sveloped step by step owing to the mistakes and blunders made 
7 the Government and how utterly unjustifiable was the policy of 
holesale repression adopted by the Government. He also dwelt 
pon the conditions under which a Round Table Conference could 
> brought about in order to reach an honourable settlement on the 
sucs of the Punjab, Khilafat and Swaraj with the Government, 
e than proposed Sir Saukuran Nair to the chair. 

Mr. Jinnah, the Secretary, explained at length the object and 
ad out a resolution which, ho said, had been drafted after a long 
scussion amongst themselves and which strongly urged the desirabi- 
'y of a Round Table Confereuco under conditions acceptable to Mr. 
andhi and the Government, the idea being tu put a stop to certain 
‘tivitics on both sides. The object of tha Conferen-3 was to settle 
ie terms of truce, but he added, that there could be no Conference 
ntil the Viceroy gave an assurance that he had the sanction of the 
ritish Government behind him for carrying into effect whatever 
ecision might be reac!.ed by the suggested Conference. 


Mahatma Gandhi wko was next invited to speak thanked the 
onveners for bringing all parties together on a common platiorm, 
8 it gave him an opportunity, for which he was pining, to lay bare 
is heart to his moderate friends. So far as he was personally 
oncened, he was quite willing to attend any Conference without 
laking any conditions, but the position was quite different in so far 
- the Congress and non-co-operators were concerned. Among other 
Jnditions he insisted that all political prisuners, including those 
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risoned under the Criminal Law Amendment and Seditious 
tings Acts must be released before the proposal for a Round 
la Conference could be acsepted. He was not there to ask for 
humiliation of General Dyer or Sir M. O'Dwyer. He did not 
1 to see & single human being humiliated. What he was concern- 
o know was that the heart of the Government had changed and 
it showed true repentance. As ono illustration, he mentioned 
vase of Sitamariin Behar which had been saddled with the punitive 
3a. He asked the Conference if they realised what the stationing 
he punitive police meant, and maintained that so long as such 
gs were happening in the country by the express sanction of the 
ernment, the talk of a conference was absolutely futile. While 
ressing his regret for stray cases in which non co-opcrators had 
n guilty of violence, he felt otherwise quite satisfied with the pro- 
33 Of the nonco-oOperation movement. As regards the sufferings 
the part of hisco workers, which were quite voluntary, he pointed 
that not one of them had ever complained onthis ground. 

ln accepting the invitation to the Conference, he said, the non-co- 
ratora wanted to prove their sympathy with the convenors, but 
ond that they did not want to be a party to the passing of the resolu- 
is by that Conference. But that did not mean that they did not 
1t to associate thomselves with the Conference to bring about an 
iourable sottlement in a proper atmosphere. Theie was a war between 
-co operators and the other party, aud it could not he broken 
hout the former surrendering a total principlo and the latter join- 
them, A Conference was not their gual but a proper declaration 
yenitence on the part of the Government, and there could be no 
ourable atmosphere until the Government retraced their steps, 


Sic Hormusji Wadia, the great Moderate Leader of Bombay, 
de a rematkable spoeca which was only next in outspokenness to 
tof M. Gandhi. Referring to the Punjab wrongs, he said that it 
s very woll to forgive aud forget. The Government had an oppor- 
ity to redross thess wrougs, [ie would leave aside the House of 
ds which d:d not count, but the manuerin which the Govern- 
1t of India, the Secretary of State and the House of Commons 
| dealt with these wrongs by characterising Gen. Dyer’s action as 
‘error of judgment’ was reully too much for the poople to accept. 
w can we forget the Punjab wrongs, he said, when some of the 
hors of these wrongs are still before our eyas aud continue to 
lind us daily of the Punjab wiongs by the position they still held in 
service. Lurning to the Khilafat wrongs, he asked : was it or was 
ot a fact that when the Government of England was in distress, 

Prime Minister of Eugland gave a pledge in January 1918 that 
‘key’s integrity would be preserved ? It is said that this waa said 
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der to get more recruits in India, but if the Mahomedans of 
had known that the pledge was never intended to ba fulfilled, 
sntured to assert that there would have been no response, 

Then speaking on the Reforms, Sir Hormusji Wadia said : when 
2eforms were introduced, we, Liberals, considered them to be 
actory, and we proposed to make them successful, but the 
ssion that is being carried on within the last two months haa 
dagreat searching in our hearte and we hegan to consider 
ner, after all, these Reforms are worth much. Things have 
sned which were impossible to conceive in the old regime, We 
three Indian Executive Councillors in the Government of India, 
tare they doing? We have two or three Indian Ministers 
‘hed to each of the provincial Governments and an equal number 
secutive Councillors with Englishmen. It may be said that law 
order are outside the transferred subjects, but Ministers are 
lly responsible for the present state of things. If they are 
ronsulted or are outvoted, why don’t they resign? Jaw and 
rare good in their places, but we, Liberals, cannot allow the 
ton abuse of law in the name of law and order, as Bourbons, 
sburgs and Romanoffs did under the same plea. We cannot 
w our right of association and liberty of the Press curtailed, 
cked or destroyed inthe manner the Government has been 
ig. What is life worth if liberty is taken away ? 

Proceeding, Sir Hormusji Wadia said that he had opposed non: 
peration becauso he honestly believed that it would produce 
9. He opposed mass civil disobedience because he honestly 
eved that it would lead to disorder. He wound up by making a 
ant appeal to Mahatma Gandhi, to give up the idea of maas 
1 disobedience as well as individual, and said that if it was left 
y to the educated people who understood the significance of their 
ons, he would unhesitatingly say that he would join it. 

Mahatma Gandhi replying to Sir Hormusji Wadia said that 
was aware of the danger ahead in embarking upon mass civil- 
ybedience, and he would think fifty times before he launched 16, 
had, therefore, asked his friends and Congressmen not to do so. 
188 to be done in a scientific manner and he had some experience 
tin South Africa He bad asked his followers to wait and see 
il he had done it himself. 

Genera! Discussion. 

A general discussion then followed in which Messrs S. R. Bomanji, 
\, Wadia, Jehangir Petit, S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Satyamurthi, 
des others took part. In accordance with an understanding 
ved at previously at Mahatma Gandhi's residence between him- 
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imprisoned under the Criminal Law Amendment aud Seditious 
Meetings Acts must be released before the proposal for a Round 
Table Conference could be acnepted. He was not there to ask for 
the humiliation of General Dyer or Sir M. O'Dwyer. He did not 
wish to see a single human being humiliated. What he was concern- 
ed to know was that the heart of the Government had changed and 
that it showed true repentance. As one illustration, he mentioned 
the case of Sitamari in Behar which had been saddled with the punitive 
police. He asked the Conference if they realised what the statiouing 
of the punitiva police meant, and maintained that so long as such 
things were happening in the country by the express sanction of the 
Government, tho talk of a conference was absolutely futile. While 
expressing his regrot for stray cases in which non-co-operators had 
been guilty of violence, he felt otherwise quite satisfied with the pro- 
gress of the non co-operation movement. As regards the sufforings 
on the part of his co-workers, which were quite voluntary, he pointed 
out that not one of them had ever complained on this ground. 

ln accepting the invitation to the Conference, he said, the non-co- 
operators wanted to prove their sympathy with the conveners, but 
beyond that they did not want to be a party to the passing of the resolu- 
tions by that Conference. But that did not moan that they did not 
want to associate themselves with the Confereuco to bring about an 
honourable settlement in a proper atmosphere, There was a war between 
non-co operators and the other party, aud it could not he broken 
without the former surrendering a total priuciplo and the latter jJoin- 
ing them, A Conference was not thoir goal but a proper declaration 
of penitence on the part of the Government, and there could bo no 
favourable atmosphere until the Government rotraced their steps. 

Sic Hormusji Wadia, the great Moderate Loader of Bombay, 
made a remarkable speech which was only next in outspokenness to 
that of M, Gaudhi. Referring to the Punjab wrongs, he said that it 
was very well to forgive and torget. The Government had an oppor- 
tunity to redross thess wrongs, Ee would leuve aside the House of 
Lords which did not count, but the manuerin which the Govern- 
ment of India, the Secretary of State and the House of Commons 
had dealt with these wrongs by characterising Gen, Dyer’s action as 
au ‘error of judgment’ was reully too much for the people to accept, 
How can wo torget the Punjab wrongs, he said, when some of the 
authors of these wrongs are still before our eyas and coutinue to 
remind us daily of the Punjab wrongs by the position they still held in 
the service. Turning to the Khilafat wrongs, he asked : was it or was 
it not a fact that when the Government of Kugland was in distress, 
the Prime Minister of Hugland gave a pledge in January 1918 that 
Turkey's integrity would be preserved 7? It is said that this was seid 
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in order to get more reoruitsin India, but if the Mahomedanse of 
India hed known that the pledge was never intended to be fulfilled, 
he ventured to assert that there would have been no response, 

Then speaking on the Reforms, Sir Hormusji Wadia said : when 
the Reforms were introduced, we, Liberals, considered them to be 
satisfactory, and we proposed to make them successful, but the 
repression that is being carried on within the last two months has 
caused a great searching in our hearts and we hegan to consider 
whether, after all, these Reforms are worth much. Things have 
happened which were impossible to conceive in the old regime. Wa 
have three Indian Executive Councillors in the Government of India. 
What are they doing? We have two or three Indian Ministers 
attached to each of the provincial Governments and an equal number 
of Executive Councillors with Englishmen. It may be said that law 
and order are outside the transferred subjects, but Ministers are 
equally responsible for the present state of things. If they are 
not consulted or are outvoted, why don’t they resign? Jaw and 
order are good in their places, but we, Liberals, cannot allow the 
wanton abuse of law in the name of law and order, as Bourbons, 
Hapsburgs and Romanoffs did under the same plea. We cannot 
allow our right of association and hberty of the Press curtailed, 
attacked or destroyed inthe manner the Government has been 
doing. What is life worth if liberty is taken away ? 

Proceeding, Sir Hormusji Wadia said that he had opposed nom 
co operation because he honestly believed that it would produce 
chaos. He opposed mags civil disobedience because he honestly 
believed that it would lead to disorder. He wound up by making a 
fervent appeal to Mahatma Gandhi, to giva up the idea of mass 
civil disobedience as well as individual, and said that if it was left 
only to the educated people who understood the significance of their 
actions, he would unhesitatingly say that he would join it. 

Mahatma Gandhi replying to Sir Hormusji Wadia ssid that 
he was aware of the danger ahead in embarking upon mass civil- 
disobedience, and he would think fifty times before he launched 16, 
He had, therefore, asked his friends and Congressmen not to do go. 
It has to be done in a scientific manner and he had some experience 
of it in South Africa He had asked his followers to wait and see 
until he had done it himself, 

General Discursion. 


A general discussion then followed in which Mossra S. R. Bomaniji, 
J. A, Wadia, Jebangir Petit, S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Satyamurthi, 
besides others took part. In accordance with an understanding 
arrived at previously at Mahatma Gandhi's residence between him- 
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self and his co-workers, no other non-co operator took any part in 
the proceedings. 

Mahatma Gandhi in replying to the debate appealed to the 
Moderates and the Independents to form a Jink between the Govern- 
ment and nonco-operators and not to place an undue strain on the 
latter who were willing to help them in their deliberations. 

Other parties in their turn all appealed to Mahatma Gandhi, 
and it was suggested that the settlemont really Jay with Lord Reading 
on tbe one band and M. Gandhi on the other. Before adjourning 
the Conference appointed a committee of 20 finally to settle the 
terms of the resolutions to be discussed next day, but the Mahatma 
again made it clear that he or his fellow non co operators will have 
nothing to do officially with the Committee, though ho would assist 
the Committee in every way he could unofficially or personally bud 
not as the representative of the Congress. 

Noxt day, 15th January, the Committee of 20 appointed the 
previous day to draft the terms of the resolutions, had great diffi- 
culty in coming to a settlement. The Committee meeting was held 
under closed doors with Sir Sankaran in the chair. It began at 10 
in the morning and continued to sit til] late in the evening Mabatma 
Gandhi alone of the Congress party assisting it but only as a non- 
member. 

The following points lent themsolves to a discussion of an acute 
character which threatened more than once to break up the con- 
ference ; they are :— 

(1) Whether the release of prisoners should be a condition precedent to the 
summoning of a Round Table Conference, 

(2) Whether in addition to all the prisoners taken under the notifications, 
the political prisoners should not be rcleased 

(3) Whether the ‘Fatwa’ prisoners should not be released along with the rest, 

(4) Whether picketing of a bonafide and peaceful character then going on 
should not be stopped. 


(5) Whether minimum demands should be stated in regard to the three funda- 
mental questions to which the Round Table Conference must address itself. 


At about 6 P.M. Sir Sankaran left the hall unable to agree with 
the resolutions which were framed, and the committee meoting 
having ended, the general meeting of the Conference was resumed. 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya, late Dewan of Mysore and one of the Viceregal 
Deputationists of the last December, was put into the chair which 
_bad been rendered vacant by Sir Sankaran Nair’s sudden departure. 
At the outset Pundit Malaviya explained that the committee bad 
adopted the resolutions without opposition and that Sir Sankaran 
could not wholly, endorse the decision of the committee and bad 
therefore left the committee and the Conference. [He regretted that 
Sir Sankaran Nair felt obliged to take this step but he thanked him, 
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for having conducted the deliberations of the Conference and the 


committee. 

Mr. Jinnah then placed the resolutions before the Conference 
which wore paseed, all non-co operators abstaining from voting. Before 
the resolutions were discussed and voted upon, Mahatma Gandbi ex- 
plained the position which he and the Congress party took with re- 
gard to the resolutions. 

The following Resolutions were passed .— 

(1) This Conference is strongly of opinion tbat the policy, adopted by the 
Government within the last few weeks, of extending and applying the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act and the Seditious Meetings Act to various part of the 
country and of misnosing the ordinary law tn connection with political offences 
leading to wholesale arrests and imprisonments including thore of some of the 
most respected leaders and citizens, constitutes an unwarranted encroachment 
upon the elementary rmghte of citizenship, of the freedom of the Press and liberty 
of speech and association, has defeated its own object by alienating popular 
sympathy and aggravating the general discontent, and ought to be reversed 
without delay. 


(2) The Conterence is further of opinion tbat until it is clear beyond any 
doubt that no other means will secure a redress of the country’s grievances 
and the status of full responsible Government, the civil disobedience contem- 
plated by the Anmedabad Congress ought not to be retorted to 

(3) In response to the sentiment expressed by H. E. the Viceroy in his 
speech at Calcutta on 21st December 1921 and in order to explore all methods 
of reaching a harmonious and honourable settlement of the important issues now 
before the country, namely, the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and the demand 
for Swaraj or fall responsible Government on the Dominion basis, the Con- 
ference supports the proposal for a Round Table Conference between the Govern- 
ment and popular representatives, and 1s of opinion that, in order to provide a 
favourable atmosphere for the «dispassionate consideration of the points in con- 
troversy, all notifications issued and orders passed by Government under Act 14 
of 1908 part II, and the Seditious Meetings Act, should be withdrawn, and all 
prisoners convicted or under arrest or prosecutions under the aforesaid notifica- 
tions or orders should be released, as also the ‘fatwa’ prisoners, and that in as much 
as persons bave been convicted for non-violent activities and other activities of 
an innocent character under cover of the ordinary laws, a committee should be 
appointed by the Government consisting of two persons, one to be nominated 
by the Government and the other by the Committee of the Conference appointed 
by resolution No, 5 with power to them to appoint an umpire to investigate the 
cases of the persons hereinbefore referred to, and that such of them as might be 
tecommended by the said Committee or umpire be released, and that pending the 
results of the said Conference all hartals, picketing and civil disobedience 
Should cease. 

(4) This Conference is likewise of opinion that having regard to the critical 
situation in the country and the desirability of effecting an early eettlement, the 
Round Table Conference should be called as soon as possible and that His 
Majesty’s Government should clothe His Excellency the Viceroy with the 
authority necessary for he purpose of arriving at a settlement, 


Personnel of the Committee 


(5) Without at present going inta the particulars of the demanda of the 
country with reference to the Panjab, Khlafat and Swarajya questions, thie 
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Conference hereby appoints a Committee of the following persons to carry on all 
communications with the Government on tke one hand and the important 
political organisations in the country on the other with the view of arranging 
the composition, the dates and other details relating to the holding of the said 
Round Table Cuonfererence and for all purposes incidental to the carrying out of 
these resolutions inclading, when necessary, the convening of another represen- 
tative conference, the Committee to consist of :—1. Sir M. Visveswaraya, 2. 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 8. Mr. Seshagiri Iyer, 4. Sir P. C. Ray, 
5. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 6. Mr. M. R. Jaynkar, 7, Sir Dinshaw WM. Petit, 8 Sir 
H, Wadia, 9. Mr. C, BR, Reddy, 10, Mr. 8S. Satyamaurthi, 11. Prof. 8. C. Mukerjee, 
12, Mr, Joseph Baptista, 13, Mr. Raizada Bhagatram, !4. Mr, G. M. Bhurgri, 
18. Mr. B. Chakrabarti, 16 Dr. H. 8. Goar, 17. Pundit H Kunztu, 18 Mr, 
K. Natarajan, 19, Mr. Hasan Imam, 20, Pundit Gokarnath Misra with power 
to co-opt. 


Mahatma Gandh’s Speech. 


The following is the text of the Mahatma’s apeech at the 
second day’a sittings before the resolutions were passed :— 

“Mr. Chairman and friends.—'‘This Conference should re- 
member that 1 do not propose to be a party to the resolutions of 
this Conference so faras 1 am concerned, and the non-co operators 
also will not become parties. (Hear, hear.) They will not take 
part in the discussion either, I am humbly of opinion that it is 
the special prerogative and duty of those who are not non-co- 
operators to consider fully the bearings of these resolutions and 
to accept them or to reject them as they choos», I defined the 
functions of non-co operators yesterday and I repeat every word of 
what | said yesterday and their function is this, namely, of advisers; 
but they do not identify themselves with these resolutions. That 
dose not mean that they do not hold any opinion about these 
resolutions, They do certainly hold an opinion about these reso- 
lutions. There are certain things which the non-co-operators are 
called upon to do in the event of certain contingencies. Personally 
1 may explain to you what the attitude of the non-co-operatora 
will ba with reference to the obligations that these resolutions seek 
to impose upon them. With reference to the first resolution I have 
absohitely nothing to say beyond what I said yesterday. I say 
it remains intact, 


“The second resolution also remains intact. With reference 
to that | have to tell the Conference that I repeat the remark | 
made before the committee ; that the resolution will be placed 
before the Working Committee of the National Congress if it is 
sent to it officially by this Conference and the Working Committee 
will consider that resolution, and | have assured the Conference 
Committee, and |] repeat the assurance, that I shall advise the 
Working Committee to atispenrd general civil disobedience contem- 
pleted by the Ahmedabad Cungreas resolution pending the nego- 
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tiations that the Committee to be appointed by this House will 
enter into correspondence with Government in the hope that there 
will be a Round Table Conference granted. But beyond the 3]st of 
this month it will not be possible for me to advice the country 
to suspend general civil disobedience. I must also tell you that 
1 was pressed to extend that limit of time but | feel grieved that 
I could not do so. I want to tell the reason very briefly for my 
inability to do that. Tome even 15 days matter. Another reason 
I placed before you yesterday in view of what was going on in the 
country to-day. As to the repressive acts in the country, in spite 
of the faults or the crimes that the non-co-operators may have 
committed, | hold these acts of repression to be absolutely indefen- 
sible and the only answer that the nonco operators can return 
is general civil disobedience. But in order to buy the support of 
those countrymen of mine who are not non co operators, in order 
to enlist their sympathy on our side, | have reluctantly said that 
we shall postpone general civil disobedience for a fortnight. (Herr, 
hear.) 1 expect 1 shall be able to carry the Working Committee 
with mein this matter. We had an informal discussion on the 
subject last night amongst ourselves—the non-co operators—and [ 
was authorised by them to say that they had decided to wait for 
a fortnight in order to enable the Committee appointed by this 
Conference to enter into negotiations with the Viceroy. That will 
put us square with the Viceroy aud show that we are reasonable 
people. Wedo not tabooa Round Table Conference if a Round 
Table Conference can be summoned with any prospect of success. 
And what is most important of all is that we want to place ourselves 
right with those of our countrymen who do not see eye to eye with 
us. Discharge of the Fatwa prisoners, discharge of political pri- 
soners against whom convictions exist or prosecutions are pending 
under the ordinary law or under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and the Seditious Meetings Act, this is what we asked for 
yesterday and these are the conditions which I have been urging. 
My non-co-operating friends will perhaps be angry that 1 bave been 
yielding to the blandishments of my Moderate friends. If they charge 
me with that | am guilty (laughter), With reference to political pri- 
soners convicted or under prosecution under the ordinary law, ! told 
you yesterday that it would be before the Committee to be appointed 
by this Conference which would decide whether all such prisoners 
could be covered by the recommendations of this Conference, but 
I was borne down by the logic of facts and the pressure of friends. 
Therefore I said, ‘If you want to appoint one nominee from your- 
selves and another from Government with power to sppoint an 
umpire, | shall accept the proposal.” 1 bope that my non-co-operator 
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friends will not be angry with me for having accepted this proposal; 
As regards the persons who have been imprisoned in virtue of the 
normal law of the country which has been misused or misapplied, 
this small committee will consider their cases and recommend their 
discharge. I have no hesitation in feeling that in the hands of that 
committee the interests of our imprisoned countrymen will be quite 
safe. You will see that in yesterday’s resolution there was a condi- 
tion that activities of a bostile nature would cease to-day. 1 placed 
a phrase before the committee in this connection and | found that 
[ had landed myself into difficulties (Laughter). You will be 
surprised to find that the keen intellect of Pundit Kunzru detected 
a flaw in it, and that flaw put me on the proper track, and 1 said 
‘no. I do not want to use any phrase of a general character, not 
for one moment. Our struggle is of the purest character. We have 
nothing to conceal from the country or from the Viceroy. So far 
as I am concerned, they should all know exactly whatis running in 
our minds. There isthe question of activities of a general hostile 
character to be suspended pending this Round Table Conference. I 
can only bring myself to accept a definite thing, and therefore in 
order to enter into acompromise have sacrified the interest of a 
number of women of Erode (Madras) and of Mr. Lavate of Poona. 
I bave said tbat we shall suspend even the liquor shop picketing 
during the time the conference 1s going on This sacrifice I have 
made in order that I can gain the other purpose, that neither the 
Viceroy nor any body else can charge us with breach of faith, 
Provided those conditions that are to be fulfilled by Government 
are accepted by Government, we shall suspend hartal, we shall 
suspend picketing, aud we shall suspend civil disobedience, OF 
course, it grieves me to say that we shall have to suspend lawful, 
peaceful and bona-fide picketing of liquor-shops, but 1 hope that my 
non-co-operator friends will not be angry on that score. The chief 
thing that 1] want to say is that no other non-co operating activity 
is to be suspended. Mr. Kunzru asked me whether if these pri- 
soners are discharged and thia notification is withdrawn, | would 
not stop enlisting volunteers. I say ‘No’ emphatically. 1 would 
not stop the enlistment of volunteers for a single moment. It is 
not what we can possibly undertake to do on the ground that it 
is a@ preparation for civil disobedience. The preparation will 
not be of an offensive character nor of a _ hostile character. 
It is in the interest of those who are now ready for em- 
barking upon general civil disobedience. They will have to 
embark upon civil disobedience at a given moment, so that they 
should keep the atmosphere of preparation ready for themselves, 
I do not consider that there | am doing avything of a hostile 
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character. But I want this Conference to understand what are 
the implications of the undertaking that I have proposed to give 
after consulting the Working Committee which will meet to-morrow 
after the deliberations of this Conference are over. | have finished 
the whole of my work. I said to the Subjects Committee also that 
these things are all right. The Government may or may not grant 
these things to-day. To me the chief thing is that the Viceroy 
should not be able to say that we nave given away the Khilafat, 
There is no open mind about the Punjab. The irreducible minimum 
has been before the country for along time. All that can be 
discussed is: how to give effect to the Khilafat terms that are 
demanded? Ido want to appreciate all the difficulties that face 
the Government, but the vital principle of these demands is Full 
Dominion Status. How is that to be arrived at’ At the Round 
Table Conference also my emphatic submission to the Viceroy will 
be for a scheme in accordance with the spirit of this demand, for 
full dominion status that will be evolved by duly-elected representa- 
tives of the people of this country. I mean by the expression 
‘‘duly-elected representatives’, all those elected representatives— 
elocted under the Congiess constitution, that is to say, under the 
four-anna franchise. That is, those who pay four-annas each will 
be duly registered as voters and they will elect representatives. 
These representatives will evolve a scheme for full dominion 
status. I know this is a big question. ! do not conceal that from 
you, from the country or from myself. I know also, I feel keenly, 
that this country is not really ready for making a demand 
of that character. I have many misgivings about the Round Table 
Conference becoming successful. But I would have been false to 
my creed and to those friends whose association I have the privilege 
of enjoying and to the Viceroy. I donot want to be false to the 
Viceroy. I shall be false to myself if I withheld those things from 
you, or from the country. Sofaras my advice is accepted by the 
non-co-operators or by the country, | shall certainly press that they 
should not take a little less. Till we have all these things we shall 
not be free from the miseries that the country is oppressed with 
to-day. We gloat in our miseries, we take glory in them. We do 
not want the miseries to be sprung upon us as of surprise, As Lala 
Lajpat Rai said, this country is screwed up. I have less faith in the 
interests of my own countrymen because they have not suffered 
enough. Therefore, I have got my own misgivings. I feel that the 
committee that will be appointed will convey this humble message 
of mine in the name of uon-co-operators to the Viceroy that if he 
wants to convene the Round Table Conference, he should summon 
that Conference expecting that the non-co operators will be satisfied 
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with nothing less than what I have said. I am here to confoss that 
we are fully able to take charge of all military dispositions of the 
country and that we are fully able to deal with all foreign compli- 
cations. The worst that may happen is that we may be blotted out 
from the face of the earth. Iam quite willing to be blotted out 
from the face of the earth so long as I can breathe the free 
atmosphere of India. (Hear, hear)” 
Post-Conference Work. 


The resolutions of the Conference were at once wired to the 
Viceroy and the Secretaries opened negotiations with the Govern- 
ment, One member of the Committee, Pundit H. Kunzru, however, 
declined to serve as he resented the Mahatma’s attitude and the 
minimum demands that the letter made. In pursuance of the 
compact the Working Committee of the Congress met on the 17th 
January under M. Gandbi and passed among others the following 
resolutions and postponed the campaign of civil disobedience till the 
end of the month :— 


The Working Committee places on record its thanks to Pandit Malaviya 
and his fellow conveners for convening the conference ot persons belonging to 
various political parties in the country for the purpose of considering the existing 
tension, and having considered the resolutions ot the Conference the Committee 
resolves that offensive Civil disobedicnce contemplated Ly the Abmedabad 
Congress be not started till dlet day of January 1922 o1 pending the result of 
negotiations undertaken by the Committee of the Malaviya Coniereuce tor a 
Round Table Conference, whichever may be the hret date. 

The Wothing Committee considers 1t necessary tor the purpose of creating 
an atmosphere favourable for a successful lound T'able Conterence that (a) all 
notifications and notices declaring ilkgal and prohibiting formation of 
Volunteer Corps, Public Meetings, picketing and other normal activities of the 
Congress or the Ktlatat Committee be withdrawn and preonere undergoing 
prosecution or conviction in respect of such notices be discharged or Telcased as 
the case may be; (b) all ‘Fatwa’ prisoners including the Ali Brothers and their 
companions be released; (c) all other prisoners already convicted or under tral 
for non-violence v3 other innocent activities be dealt with and discharged in the 
manner appointed therefor 1n the third resolution of the Conference ; and (d) 
that simultaueously with the performance of the foregoing acts by the Govern- 
ments concerned and in the event ot the Kound Table Confcrence being called 
and pending such Conferencc, all hartals, picketing and civil disobedience should 
cease in ofdcr to avoid any misunderstanding about the Congress demands, 

The Working Committee desire to draw the attention of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Malaviya Conference to the Khilatat, Punjab and Swara) claims 
ae stated publicly from time to time, or the Congress anu Khilafat represcnta- 
tives will be bound to demand full settlement of these claims. 


Sir Sankaran Nair’s Letter 
The peaceful atmosphere for which the 300 all-India representa- 
tives of the Malaviya Conferance had been striving was, however, 


shattered as if by a bomb-shell by the sudden appearance of Sir 
Sankaran Nair’s famous letter to the Press in which he roundly 
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denounced M. Gandhi and bis activities, The following is the full 
text of the letter :—~ 


We were called to confer together and devise means to come to an honour- 
able settlement. 1 have come to the conclusion along with many others that any 
further conterence with Mr. Gandhi and his followers is useless or that any 
settlement will be faithfully cairied out, 

it 18 only right that I should give my reasons, The signatories to the mani- 
festo placed ceitain proposals before the Conference yesterday. Mr. Gandhi did 
not accept those resolutions, This morning the Committee appointed by the 
Conterence, which at hisown request (reasons will be apparent later), did not 
contain himeelf nor any of his followers framed, however, 1n consultation with 
him, resolutions to meet his wishes as far as possible. They also were not 
accepted by him, 

in the two long speeches he delivered he defined bis own position, so far as 
any collference with the Viceroy 18 coucerned, as follows: penitence on the 
part of the Government must be shown 1n ordet to create a favourable atmoa- 
phere, Govetnment must uncondit.onally retrace all the steps they have recently 
taken, only cancel uotihcatious extending certain provisions of law, release all 
Congress and Kbilafat Volunteers arrested and convicted, bat all others con- 
victed recently uuder what I shall call ordinary provisions of the Penal Code 
and Procedure Code. This latter demand was subsequently modified in one 
particular. This, Mr. Ganuhi said, 1s not due to any sympatby with them but 
only to create a favourable atmusphere and to show penitence on the part of 
the Government, He also sai that he was himself prepared to go to a confcrence 
with the Viceroy it invited by him without any conditions, This would be in his 
personal capacity and not !n his representative character. He did not, however, 
believe that the time had come for a conference, as there had not been suffering 
enough for people to acquire control over themselves, On bis own side he would 
cease picketing, boycott or hartal or civil disobedience till January 3let uncon- 
ditionally, and later if the Guvernment agree to hold a conference, though 
he must insist upon his freedom to make all active and intensive preparation 
duting this period by the enrolment of additional volunteers and active propaganda 
to carry on bis campaign of civil disobedience, picketing etc, 1n default of a 
satisfactory settlement This cannot be accepted. He also put forward the 
maininum demands of the Congress Party so far as the Punjab, the Kbilafat and 
Swara) are concerned. He further expressed the opiujon, referring no doubt to 
the Government—" You dare not declare Martial Law, however far we go.” 

Mr. Gandhi’s followers, even those who expressed mild dissent in some 
Tespecta, support bim in his attitude, the most thorough-going of his supporters 
being Mr. 8. Sreenivas Iyengar, some time Advucate-General of Madras, and 
Mr. S. R, Bomany who went further than Gandhi 1n denouncing any conference 
with the Government. 

These statements disclose a state of mind which would render any conference 
nugatory of any eatisfactory resulte, They will not justify us in approaching 
the Government in association with Mr. Gandhi and his followers for holding 
any conference, 

Mr, Gandhi does not want a conference or settlement except on his own 
impossible terms, and any stray obeervations made by him amid cloud of state- 
ments supporting any other view are only calculated to mislead. That Goveran- 
ment should be “penitent” for their so-called misdeeds is, of coutse, an 
impossible condition and would never have been put forwatd by any one wishing 
for any amicable settlement. 

In regan’ to the Punjab be emphasised the fact that the Congress party 
would be satisfied with nothing Ieas than carrying out tle proposals made ww 
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the Congress Sub-Committee's report. 1t imcludea rot only the punishment 
of subordinate officials but the practically impossible condition of deprivation 
of pensions of Sir Michea! O’ Dwyer, Dyer etc, 

Withe reference to the Khilafat matter Mr Gandhi said that the French 
must have Syria, of course, an impossible condition, They want England to 
leave Egypt. On this it 1s not necessary to make any comment, 

So far as Swarjya is concerned he wants at once in the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments full Dominion status as may be determined by duly-elected 
representatives of the people. For the election of representatives, the Congress 
Constitution as to franchise etc. should be accepted He emphasised over and 
over again that these ate the minimum demands which must be accepted by the 
Government It seems to me that there 18 no good of any Government conference 
with Mr. Gandhi and his party, and it would not be right to request for a Round 
Table Conference to discuss those terms which Government will not accept, 
Mr, Gandhi himeelf, theretore, was quite right in saying that the Congress 18 
uot keen ona Conference. The failure of the Reforms Scheme to carry ont the 
purpose the Parliament had 10 view 18 demonstrated by experienee already 
gained. Subsequent events have shown the necessity of widening the scope of 
the Reforms scheme in otber directions It 1s unnecessary here to say anything 
about the Khilafat agitation or the Punjab. In my opiuton we can put forward 
& more effective method than any puggested method which fy likely to meet 
genetal acceptance. I am, therefore, 80 anxious fora Round Table Conference 
with the Government about Swaray, Mussaliman feeling, about the Treaty of 
Serves and the Punjab, that I fclt we should not allow, 1f possible, any 1mpedi- 
ment to stand in our way. No minimum demands should, therefore, be insisted 
upon, 

With reference to the Punjab, Khilafat and other matters, the decision of 
these questions mast be kft to the Round Table Conference. The release of 
some of the convicted persons like volunteers, and the constitution of a tribunal 
to consider the case of others afe made conditions precedent to holding the 
conference [ do not object to a tribunal for re-consideration, 1f the Govern- 
ment are willing to accept the suggestion, though all the Judges are not to be 
appointed by the Government. This observation does not apply tothe cases 
of the Ali Brothers and others in their position whose (Fatwa prisoners’) release 
18 however demanded as an essential preliminary to any conference. The 
demand, however, that certain prisoners should be released before we can agree 
to such a conference must, 1n my opinion, be dropped if we want a conferencr, 
I agree that the Government shonld not interfere with Mr. Gandhi’s movement 
ae Jong as there 18 no apprehension of any violence This essential preliminary 
requisite of non-violence stands in our way of demanding the unconditional 
Telease of all persons who have been recently convicted or making it @ condition 
precedent to a Round Table Conference with the Government The admission 
that any agitation should be strictly peaceful and of a non-violent character 
carries with it the admission that if violent the Government may suppress it hy 
any legitimate and legal means and punish those who are responsible for tbe 
same, That right carries with it the responsibility of taking any steps necesrary 
to prevent the commission of those acts, which would in all reasonable probability 
lead to violence, which must cause suffering, If, therefore, the associations im 
question were being formed for the commission of acts which in the opinion of 
the Government are bound to lead to violence, or the persons now arfested of 
convicted were following @ course of conduct leading to the same result, the Govt. 
are, In my opiaion, not only entitled but justified in taking the necessary steps to 
prevent such a consummation. Whether the Government had such information 
before them, Tam unable to ray Mr, Gandhi and certain other Members of 
the Conference are satisfied that such evidence con|d not have becn forthcoming 
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against the persona arrested and convicted and that, therefore, we must condemn 
the action taken by the Government and make thcir release a condition pre- 
cedent to holding a Round Table Conference It1s possible and even probable 
that the authorities have made mistakes 1n many cases But, 1n view of the 
recent occurrencce and in particular of what 1s now going on in the Madras 
Presidency, I am not willing unreservedly to accept that view, that the convic- 
tions are wrong in all cases, They are, moreover, the opinions of persons 
almost all of whom have minimised or disbelieved the horrid atrocities committed 
by the Khilafatists on those who have not joimed them in their rebellion in 
Malabar, and thus shown their bias 

Apart from this aspect of the case, howewr, there 18 a lamentable feature 
of the situation which determines my attitude im this respect. Some of the 
persons arrested have put furward pleas which would not justify their uncondi- 
tional rclease. I remcmber the statement of one of them, at any rate, that he 
considers himself ina state of war with the Government , of several of them 
that they do not recognise the jurisdiction of the Courts which, for practical 
purposes, means the same thing. No Government can be called upon to 
release them unconditionally or without conditions which can be easily sur- 
mised. Weshould not make thcir relcase, therefore, a cond)tion precedent to 
the holding ot a conference, 


As regards Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat ali and others in that cate- 
gory, the Government’s position is stronger It 18 within the knowledge of 
Mr Gandhi and many of us that thcy du not acccpt the principle of a non- 
violent agitation In view of the promise of Mr, Gandhi that he would obtain 
Swaraj within a year, if his method of non-violent agitation was followed, 
they did not press for violence. That year has elapsed and the Mussalmans 
fel that the pact with Mr Gandhi 1s over The well-known Mehomedan 
character, the proceedings of the Khbilafat Conference and of the Muslim League 
Bpcech on this point by the President, who represents the views of the All 
Brothers and their friends leave no doubt 1n my mind that the Mussalmans 
aie not under the restraint of the sclf-imposed obligations of Mr. Gandhi, 
and satisfy me that they will not hesitate to resort to violence not only against 
the Government but also against others who may not join them in their agita- 
tion, Recent occurrences also support this All those circumstances point 
to the conclusion that they and their friends will continue the agitation on 
their rclease. Ido not think it mght therefore, to ineist on their unconditional 
Telease or make 1t a condition precedent tor a conference with the Government 
The only ground of differcntiation, the superior obligation to follow religious 
InJunctions even against the laws of the country, bas only to be stated, in view 
of what 18 happening in Malabar, to be discarded it 18 on the other hand a 
strong argument against their unconditional rclease which would leave them free 
to follow the line of conduct declared illegal by the Court and may be attended 
by disastrous consequences 

4n additional reason is the fact that Mr, Gandhi and his friends and the 
accused themselves welcome arrests and convictions, I trust, therefore, that 
I shall not be deemed uncharitable if I state that the demand for release by 
them 18 for the humiliation of the Government or to preclude a Round Table 
Conference as suggested it 18 porsible that the refusal to release these persons 
might be used as a pretext for Civil Disobedience, the non-payment of taxes, 
etc The movement will then stand naked 1n all its illegality and hideousness 
It 18 a hitting consummation of the policy which had its origin in the false 
promise of the attainment of Swara) within a year,—a statement calculated and 
therefore made to mislead the ignorant masses, which all its intelligent sup- 
porters must have known to be impossible of attainment, supported by schemcs 
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abandoned one after another in succession when the suffering caused by them 
and their futility exposed their absurdity and the incapacity for political 
leadership of the leaders, and which :n Its later stages, when its consequences 
became apparent, has led to bloodshed, butchery of thousands, untold misery 
fot thousands of women and children, the ravishment of thousands of women. 
Civil Disobedience 18 necessarily bound to lead to bloodshed 1n the existing 
civil and political conditions, and if carried out on an extensive scale will 
drench the country 1n blood. 


The movement of which Mr, Gandhi 18 the bead has attatned these propor- 
tions on account of the culpable weakucss of Lord Chelmsford’s Government 
whose policy was continued by the uew Government There can be no excuse 
now that the character and consequcnccs of the movement have become apparent. 
A foreign Government inimical to Indian progress would watch with indiffe- 
rence, 1f not satisfaction, the mutual slaughter that must follow disobedience. 
Being of opinion that [ cannot associate with Mr, Gandhi and _ bis followers 
in asking for a confercnce or in any other respect for reasons, some of which 
are given above, and difiering from the conference on those vital questions on 
which the conference agrees with Mr, Gandhi, I have felt bound to leave the 
conference of which I was the Spcaker at the close of the Committee 


(Sd.) C, Sankaran Narr. 


“P §. Since writing the above I am informed that the resolutions passed 
after I left the conference leave the case of the Ali Brothers also to the proposed 
tribunal If s0 the terms of the resolutions are calcul sted to mislead the ordi- 
nary reader. However 1t does not affect the remarks made by me as their case 
18 not one that should be referred to any tribunal. 


This letter created a great sensation atthe time. It further 
strengthened the hands of the Govt, in their ruthless policy of reac- 
tion aud repression, backed by the united voice of the Anglo-Indian 
community who, never too friendly with Sir Sankaran ever since his 
bold resignation in 1919 from the Govt. of India Council owing to its 
policy of ‘whittling down the Reforms”, now found in bim a conveni- 
ent handle to decry Gandhi, and still more, the moderate politicians 
who like Pandit Malaviya, were trying to establish peace in the land. 
Indians as a class, however, felt scandalised, for Sir Sankaran Nair’s 
attitude looked as a sort of betrayal of the Indian cause, and further 
it once more showed up how easily the Indian community could 
lend itself to the time-honoured policy of ‘divide and rule’ of an 
irresponsible self willed bureaucracy. For, at once the Government 
through its machinery of propaganda and through the Anglo-Indian 
Press gave the widest publicity to Sir Sankaran’s views and tried to 
diacredit the bona fide intentions of the Mahatma. Sir Sankaran’s 
personal animus of Gandhi and bis views got the better of his sense 
of public duty at a critical stage of the country’s political growth 
where a solid volume of moderate opinion was sought to be created 
to hold in balance the extreme activities of the non co-operators on 
one hand and the Government on the other At the closing scene 
of the committee meeting on the ) 5th January, Sir Sankaran created 
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a scene by shouting at Gandhi: “either you must get out of thia 
house or I must go,” to which the Mahatma smiled and replied 
‘‘ neither of us need go; 1 shall not desert you, nor should you 
desert me.” Sir Sankaran, bowever went out and with him went 
all hope of an honourable settlement. 

As a counterblast, the Secretaries of the Committee, Messrs 
Jinnab, Jayakar and Natarajan, wrote to the Press in their indivi- 
dual capacity contradicting categorically some of the allegations, 
made by Sir Sankaran. Mr. S. Srinivas Aiyangar, for sometime 
Advocate-General of Madras, Sir P. C. Roy and Messrs Bomanjji, 
Baptista, Rajagopalachary, Dr. Syed Mahmood, the Secretary of 
the Khilafat Committee and many others including the Mahatma 
himself also wrote to the Press contradicting much of the rash and 
angry statements made by Sir Sankaran, and the Secretaries of the 
Committee issued the following Press-note :— 

We regret that we have to make this statement because the letter of Sir 
Sankaran Nair contains some statements with regard to what took place 1m the 
Committee mecting which are not strictly correct We should have preferred 
to remain silent because the proceedings of a Committee meeting shonid not go 
before the public ; but as Sir Sankaran Nair hns referred to them, we deem 1t 
hecessary to publish this correction baving regard to the gravity of the situation 

Sir Sankaran Nair’s ktter contains an expression of opinion on many 
important points relating to the pres nt tension in the country We are not con- 
cerned with them here nor with th: explanations given by S11 Sankaran Nair, 

The reasons why Sir Sankaran Nair withdrew from the Confer nce at the 
close of the proceedings of the Committee on the second day bave been expli tly 
stated by him tn his letter, They are — 

(1) That he could not vssociate himself with Mr Gandhi and his follow ¢: 
10 ashing for a Conference o1 1n any respect. 

(2) Yhat he differed from the members of the ( onmittce on some of tl « 
vital questions, Including the suggested terms precedent to the holding of a 
Round Table Conference 

With regard to the first reason, we have to state that Mr Gandhi w1 
invited to the meeting of the Committee to state in clcar terms the views of hi 
patty as a protagonist. The main object of doing so was to elicit and re 
his views with the object (1) of placing them bcfore the Government and t! 
public, and (2) of exploring all possible avenues of arriving at a common ba | 
with the views of the other political partis who took part in the Confcren 
In stating lis views, therefore, Mr, Gandhi was neccssarily representing t 
extreme position of his party ; but we in ty incnotion that some of the Resolutio: 
which were finally adopted by the Conference represent a working comprom) 
on one or two important points arrived at between divergc nt views, Includi 
thosc of Mr. Gandhi. 

As regards the second reason for Sir Sankaran Nair’s withdrawal, we woul 
observe that the Committee was mainly composed of Liberals and Independent 
Non-co-operators having, by thiir own wish, been excluded from the Committe 
We may add that the Committee was practically unanimous in the proposa' } 
embodied in tic sevcral Resolutions passed at the Conference. 


Under these circumstances ve are constrained to observe that Sir Sankara 
Nait’s proper attitude, a3 the Chairmun { the Committee, was to see that th 
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opinions of the members thereof, as disclosed in the course of the discussions» 
were correctly focussed 1n the several Resolutions. He could have even, if he 
chose, recorded his dissent from the Resolutions Unfortunately, he went further 
than this Towards the close of the discussion, he developed an independent 
line of thought and said be would “ smash the Conference’ and hold another 
from which Mr Gandhi and bis party would be excluded. The Committee 
thought that such a procedure was beyond Si Sankaran Nair’s rights as a 
Speaker ot the Conference, and on other grounds also the Committee were not 
prepared to go to the lengths which their Chairman wished to take them. 

Sir Sankaran Naur’s letter contains one or two statement of facts which 
requires to be contradicted, So fat as we can recall, Mr. Gandhi never mentioned, 
at the meetings of the Committee, tbe evacuation of Egypt by the British He 
only said that when Swara) was obtaincd, India would not permit a single Indian 
soldier to leave the country in order to enable England to maintain her supremacy 
in Egypt against the wishes of the Egyptians. 


With regard to the statement tbat Mr. Gandhi intended to pursue his 
‘‘intensive prepatations”’ for Civil Disobcdience during the continurnce of the 
truce, we may point out that Mr Gandhi, while pursuing these preparations, 
agreed to take no offensive step calculated to destroy the pence and harmony 
to b2 maintained on both sides during the continuance of the truce. 

After Sir Sankaran Nair had retired, the work of the Committee proceeded 
and Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya proposed a vote of thanks to Sir Sankaran 
Nair for the help he had given in condacting the proreedings up to that stage, 
and in that connection referrei to bis past serviccs to the country in terms of 
the wartmcst appreciation, 


Fate of the Round Table Conference 


liffort was also made at Delhi to bring about the much-needed 
truce The Independent Moderates, the so called Democratic party 
of the Imperial Legislature, voiced the sentiments of the Bombay 
Conference. Ov January 18th, Munshi Iswar Saran moved a reso= 
lution in the Legislative Assembly urging immediate abandonment 
of the repressive policy of the Government, and simultaneously in 
the Council of State, tha Hon. Mr. Pheroze Sethna moved for an 
informal joint sitting of both Houses to settle on what lines a Round 
Table Conference of all party-leaders should be held. It was under- 
stood on all sides that the Viceroy’s Calcutta utterance of the 21st 
December last showed white feather. Both resolutio: wero, how- 
ever, defoatcd after a long and heated debate. Alread; the back of 
the Malaviya Conference was broken. It .00n becam: apwarent 
that neither the 300 all India representative leaders at Bomb»y nor 
the most advanced party inthe Legislature had weight enough to 
away either the Government or the People’s Congress one away or 
the other; that the words of the Viceroy upon which Pundit 
Malaviya’s party had built so much were to be taken in the same 
way as the war-pledges of his chief, the Premier of England, given 
to the Mohammedans ; that both were diplomatic utterances made 
under the greatest political exigency not to be taken on their face- 
value in live practical politics,—the exigency of the Viceroy being 
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to see the future Emperor of India, the Prince of Wales, then pas” 
sing through the most galling reception from the people wherever 
he went, resulting from the criminal stupidity of his own Govern- 
ment, safely through Calcutta. As soon as the Prince left Calcutta, 
Government carried on what the people took as unmitigated coer- 
cion ; in the name of law and order things were done which the 
people felt to be the foretaste of a Russianised administration. And 
so, while Pundit Malaviya and his sympathisers were making 
attempts for a round table conference, the non co-operatore saw 
through the game Government was playing, and never having their 
trust in the pronouncements of the Viceroy or of the Government, 
which from long and bitter experience they had come to regard as 
made to the ear only to be broken in the spirit, began earnestly to 
make preparations for a campaign of civil disobedience. Meanwhile, 
the Secretaries of the Bombay Conference were corresponding with 
the Viceroy and the Government of India on the matter of the 
round table conference. On the 26th January the Private Secre- 
tary to Viceroy replying to the communications addressed said that 
‘the Viceroy regretted that the proposals put forward by the Con- 
ference should have been regarded as a response to the sentiments 
which the Viceroy had expressed at Calcutta,’ and that ‘His Excel- 
lency was unable to discover in them the basis for a profitable dis- 
cussion in a round table conference and no useful purpose would be 
served by entering into any detailed examination of their terms,’ 
Ou 30th January the Secretaries of the Conference again wired to 
the Viceroy requesting him to reconsider the matter and expressed 
their anxiely to meet his wishes by modifying the terms which 
were not acceptable to His Excellency. To which no reply was 
vouchsafed. Meantime M. Gandhi had been informed of what was 
going on, and on the 30th January was requested by the Secretaries 
to postpone the resumption of his Bardoli campaign for three days 
more within which time they expected to hear from the Viceroy. 
This Gandhi did, and as no reply came from Delhi, he issued his 
famous letter to the Viceroy on February 4th 1922 preparatory to 
the launching of civil disobedience «at Bardoli. 


M. Ganchy’s Letter to the Viceroy 


In the course of this letter M. Gandhi said that it was origi- 
nally intended to start “‘civil disobedience” in Bardoli in order to 
mark the national revolt against the Government’s consistently ori- 
minal refusal to appreciate India’s resolve regarding the Khilafat, 
the Punjab and Swaraj. Then the step was postponed owing to 
the Bombay riots. Meautime, viruleut repression had been started 
by the Government in many parts. ‘The immediate task before the 
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country therefore was to rescue from paralysis freedom of speech, 
freedom of association and freedom of the Press. He further said :— 

‘In the present mood of the Government of India and the present unpre* 
pated state of the country in respect of complete control of forces of violences 
non-co-operators were unwilling to have anything to do with the Malaviya Con- 
ference the object of which was to induce Your Excellency to convene a Round 
Table Conference, but as I am anxious to avoid all avoidable suffering I had no 
hesitation in advising the Working Committec of the Congress to accept the re- 
eommendations of that Conference,” 


He then said that although the terms were quite in keeping 
with the Viceroy’s requirements as understood through his Calcutta 
speech, the Viceroy had summarily rejected the proposal. There- 
fore, there was nothing before the country but to adopt some none 
violent method for the enforcement of its demands. In his opinion 
recent events were a clear departure from the civilised policy laid 
down by the Viceroy at the time of the Ali Brothers’ unconditional 
apology that the Government of India should not interfere with the 
activities of non-co operators so long as they remained non-violent 
in word and deed. Had the Government’s policy remained neutral 
and allowed public opinion to ripen, the adoption of aggressive 
civil disobedience” could have been postponed till the Congress 
had acquired fuller control over the forces of violence in the country, 
and enforced greater discipline among the millions of its acherents. 
But lawless repression had made the immediate adoption of mass 
civil disobedience ” an imperative duty, and for the present it was 
to be confined to Bardoli, though he might, under the authority con- 
ferred on him, give his consent at once in respect of a group of 
hundred villages in the Guntur District, provided they strictly con- 
formed to the necessary conditions, 

He said further :— 


‘ But before the people of Bardoli actually commence mass civil disobedience 
I would respectfully urge you, as the head of the Government of India, finilly 
to revise your policy and st free all non-co-opcrating prisoners who are con- 
victed or under trial for non-violent activity, and declare in clear terms the 
policy of absolute non-interference with all non-violent activities in the country, 
whether they be regarding the rmdress of Khilafat or Punjab wrongs, or ‘ Swaraj,’ 
or any other purpose, and cvcn though they fall within the repressive section of 
the Penal Code or Ciiminal Procedurm, or ot otber repressive laws, subject 
alwsys to the condition of non-violeuce. 

‘Tf would further urge you to free the prcss from all administrative control 
and 1estore all fines and forfeiturcs reccntly imposed, In thus arguing I am 
asking Your Excellency to do what 1s to-day being done in every country which 
18 deemed to be under a civilised Goverument If you can see your way to make 
the necessary declaration within seven days of the date of the publication of this 
manifesto, I shail be prepared to advise the postponement of civil disobedience 
- an aggressive character till the imprisoned workers have, after their dischargo, 
teviewed the wholc altuation .nd considered the position ‘ de novo ’ 

If Government makes the requested declaration, I shall regard it as an 
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honest desire on its part to give effect to public apinion and shall therefore have 
no hesitation 1n advising the country to be engaged 1n farther moniding publie 
opinion without violent restraint from either side, and trust to its unalterable 
demands. Aggressive civil disobedience Jn that case will be taken up only when 
Government departs from a policy of strictest neutrality, or refuses to yield 
to the clcarly expresaed opinion of the vast majority of the people of India” 


The Government Reply 


In reply the Government of India issued the following Press 
pommunigue on February 6th, 


‘The manifesto issued by Mr, Gandhi on Feb 4th justifying hia determina- 
tion to resort to mass Civil Disobedicnce contains a series of mis-statemente 
Some of those are 80 Importaut that the Government of Intlia cannot allow them 
to pase unchallenged, 


(1) ‘‘ In the tirst place they emphatically repudiate the statement that they 
have embarked on a policy of lawless repression and also the suggestion that the 
present campaign of Civi! Disobedience has been forccd on the non co-operation 
party 1m order to secure thc elementary rights of free assoviation, free speech and 
of a free press. ‘In liminc’”’ the Government of India desire to draw attention 
to the fact that the decision to adopt a programme of Civil Disobedience was 
finaliy accepted on November 4tb before the recent notifications relating either 
to the Seditious Meetings Act or the Criminal Law Amendment Act to which Mr, 
Gandhi unmistakably refers were Issued It was in consequence of sefious 
acts of Jawleseness committcd by persons who professed to be followers of Mr 
- Gandhi and thc non co-operation movement that the Government were forced 
to take measures which are 1n strict accordance with the law for the protection 
of peaceful citizens in the pursuit of their lawful avocations, 


(2) Since the inauguration of the non-co-operation movement, the Govern- 
ment of India, actuated by a desire to avoid anything 1n the nature of the 
Tepression ot political activity, even though 1t was of an extreme character, 
have rcstricted their action in relation thereto to such measures as were neces- 
saty for the maintenance of law and order and the preservation of public 
tranquility Up to November no steps save in Delhi last year were taken 
against volunteer associations In Novmber, however, the Government were 
controntcd with a new and dangerous eituation. In the course of the past year 
there had becn systematic attempts to tamper with the loyalty of the soldiers 
uad the police and there had occurred numerous outbreaks of serious disorder, 
directly attributable to the propaganda of the non co operation party, amongst 
the ignorant and excitable masses ‘hese outbreaks had resulted in grave loss 
of lite, the growth of a dangerous spirit ot lawlessness and increasing disregard 
for lawful authority In November they cu]minated in grave riots 1n Bombay 
In which 53 persons lost thi: lives and approximately 400 wounded On the 
tame date dangerous manifestations of lawlessness occurred 12 many other places 
and in this period 1t became clear that many of the volunteer association had 
then embarked on a systematic campaign of violence, intimidation and obstrac- 
tion, to combat which proceedings under the Penal Code and Code of Criminal 
Procedure had proved ineffcctive _ In these circumstances the Government were 
reluctantly compelled to resort to measures of @ more comprehensive and drastic 
character, Nevertheless the operation of the Seditions Meetings Act was strictly 
limited to few districts in which the risk of grave disturbances of the peace was 
Specially great, and the application of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1908 was confined to associations the majority of the members of which had 
habitually indulged in violence and intimidation, It 1s :mposmble here to set 
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out in detail the evidence wh ch justified the adoption of these measures in the 
different provinces, Abundant proof 1s, however, to ba found in the published 
proceedings of the various Legislative bodies, 1n communiques of different Local 
Governments and 1n the pronouncements of Heads of Provinces, While resolute 
on their determination to enforce respect for law and order and to protect loyal 
and peaceful subjects of the Crown, the Government have, at the same time, 
taken every precaution possible to mitigate, where desirable, the conditions of 
Imprisonment and to avoid any action which might have the appearance of 
vindictive severity. Ample proof of this 1s to be found in the orders issued by 
the Local Governments Numerous offenders have been released, sentences 
have becu reduced, and special consideration has been shown in the case of 
persons convicted of offences under the Seditious Mcetings Act or the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. There is thus no shadow of justification for the charge 
that their policy has been one of indiscriminate and lawless repression. 


(3) A further charge which has been brought by Mr Gandhi 1s that the 
recent mdasutes of the Government have involved a departure from the civilised 
policy laid down by Hia Excellency at the time of the apology of the Ali Brothers, 
namely that the Government of India should not interfere with the activities 
of Non co-operators so long as they remained non-violent in word and deed. 
The following citation from the communique of the Government of India issued 
on May 30th, conclusively disprove this statement. After explaining that in 
view of the solemn undertaking contained In the statement over their signatures, 
16 had been decided to refrain from instituting criminal proceedings against 
Messrs, Muhammad All and Shaukat Ali, the Government of India observed—'‘It 
must not be inferred from the original determination of the Government to 
prosecute for speeches inciting to violence that promoting disaffection of a less 
violent character 1s not an offence against the law The Government of India desire 
to make it plain that they will enforce the law relating to offences against the 
State as and when they may think fit against any persons who have committed 
breaches of it’ 


{t remains for the Government of India to deal with the allegation that 
His Excellency summarily rejected the pioposal for a conference although the 
terms put forward by the Conference at Bombay and accepted by the Working 
Committee of the Congress were quite in keeping with His Excellency’s own 
requirements as indicated in bis speech at Calcutta How far this 1s from 
being the case will be manifest from a comparison of His Excellency’s speech 
with the terms proposed by the Conference. His Excellency in that speech 
inetsted on the imperative necessity, as a fundamental condition precedent to 
the discussion of any question of a Conference, of the discontinuance of the 
unlawfaol activitics of the Non-co-operation party. No assurance on this point 
was, however, contained in the proposals advanced by the Conference, On the 
contrary whilst the Govt, wore asked to make concessions which not only included 
the withdrawal of the notifications ander the Criminal Law Amendment and 
Beditious Meetings Acts and the release of persons convicted thereunder, but 
also the release of persons convicted of offences disigned to affect the loyalty 
of they Army, and the submission to an arbitration Committee of the cases ot 
other persons convicted under the ordinary law of the land, there was no sugges- 
tion that any of the illegal activities of the Non-co-operators other than hartals, 
picqueting and civil disobedience should cease. Moreover, it was evident from 
the statements made by Mr, Gandhi at the Conference that he intended to 
continue the enrolment of Volunteers in prohibited associations and preparation 
for civil disobedience. Further, Mr. Gandhi also made it apparent that the 
proposed Roand Table Conference would be called merely to register decrees, 
It ig idle to suggest that terms of this character fulfilled in any way the 
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essentials laid down by His Excellency or can reasonably be described as having 
been made 1n reaponse to the sentiments expressed by bim. 

Finally, the Government of India desire to draw attention to the demands 
put forward in the concluding paragraph of Mr, Gandhi’s present manifesto 
which exceed even the demands made by the Working Committce of the Congress, 
Mr. Gandhi’s demands now include (1) the release of all prisoners convicted or 
under trial for non-violent activities , (2) a guarantee that Government will 
refrain absolutely from interference with all non-violent activities of the non- 
co-operation party cven though they fall within the purview of the Indian Pcnal 
Code or, 1n other words, an undertaking that Government wil! indefinitely hold 
in abcyance, 1n rcgatd to non co-opcrators, the ordinary and Jong-establishcd 
law of theland, In return for these concessions, be indicates that he intends 
to continue the illegal and seditious propaganda and operations of the non-co- 
operation party and mercly appcars to postpone civil disobedience of an agers. 
sive character until the offenders now 1n jail have bad an opportunity of review- 
ing the whole situation, In the same paragraph he re-affirms the unalterable 
character of the demands of his party, The Government of India are confident 
that all right-thinking citizens will recognise that this manitesto constitutes 
Do response whatever to the speech of His Kxcellency at Calcutta and that the 
demands made are such as no Government could discuss, much less accept, 

The alternatives that now confront the people of India are such ag 
sophistry can no longer obscure or disguise The 1esue 18 no longer between 
this or that programme of political advance, but between Jawlessnces with all 
its dangerous consequences on the one hand, and on the other, the maintenance 
of those principles which limit the root of all civilised Governments, Mass 
Civil Disobedience 1» fraught with suck danger to the State that 1t must be met 
with sternness and severity The Government entertain no doubt that in any 
meatures which they may have to take for 1ts suppression they can count on tho 
support and assistance of all law-abiding and loyal citizens of His Majesty. 


M. Gandhv’s reply. 


Mahatma Gandhi issued the following rejoinder in reply to the 
Government of India’s communique of the 6th February :— 

“I have very carefully read the Government's reply to my 
latter to His Excellency. 1 confess that I was totally unprepared 
for such an evasion of the realities of the case as the reply betrays. 
I will take the very first repudiation. The reply says :—They 
(the Government) emphatically repudiate the statement that they 
have embarked on a policy of lawless repression and also the 
suggestion that the present campaign of Civil Disobedience has 
been forced on the Non co operation party in order to secure the 
elementary rights of free association, free speech and a free Press.” 
Even a cursory glance st my letter would show that whilst Civil 
Disobedience was authorized by the All India Congress Committee 
meeting held on the 4th November at Delhi, it bad not com- 
menced, [ have made it clearin my letter that the contemplated 
mass Civil Disobedience was indefinitely postponed on account of 
the regrettable events of the 17th November in Bombay. That de- 
cision was duly published, and it is within the knowledge of the 
Government as aleo the public that herculean efforts were being 
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made to combat the still lingering violent tendency amongst the 
people. It is also within the knowledge of the Government and the 
public that a special form of pledge was devised to be signed by 
volunteers with the deliberate purpose of keeping out all but men of 
proved character. ‘The primary object of these volunteer associations 
was to inculcate amongst the masses the lessons of non-violence and 
to keep the peace at: all Non-co operation functions. Unfortunately 
the Government of India lost its head completely over the Bombay 
events and perhaps still more over the very complete hartal on the 
same date at Calcutta, 1 do not wish to deny that there might have 
been some intimidation practised in Calcutta, but it was not. 1 ven- 
ture to submit, that it was not intimidation but the irritation caused 
by the completeness of the kartal that maddened the Government of 
India as also the Government of Bengal. Repression there was even 
before that time bat nothing was said or done in connection with it ; 
but the repression that came in the wake of the notifications pro- 
claiming the Criminal Law Amendment Act for the purpose of deal- 
ing with volunteer associations and the Seditious Meetings Act for 
the purpose of dealing with public meetings held by Non-co-operators, 
came upon the Non-co operation community as a bomb-shell. I 
repeat then that these notifications and the arrest of Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in Bengal, the arrest 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru and his co-workers in the U. P. and of Lala 
Lajpat Rai and his party in the Punjab made it absolutely necessary 
to take up not yet aggressive civil disobedience but only defensive 
civil disobedienca otherwise described as Passive Resistance. ven 
Sir Hormusjee Wadia was obliged to declare that if the Bombay 
Government followed the precedents set by the Governments of 
Bengal, U. P. and the Punjab he would be bound to resist such 
notifications, that is, to enrol himself as a volunteer or to attend 
public meetings in defiance of Govt. orders to the contrary. It is 
thus clear that a case has been completely made out for Civil Dis- 
obedience unless the Government revises its policy which has resul- 
ted in the stopping of public associations and the Non-co-operation 
press in many parts of India. 

‘“ Now for the statement that Government ‘bave embarked on 
a policy of lawless repression.’ Instead of an ample expression of 
regret and apology for the barbarous deeds that have been committed 
by officials in the name of law and order, I regret to find in the 
Government reply a categorical denial of any ‘lawless repression.’ 
In this connection I urge the public and Government carefully to 
consider the following facts whose substance is beyond challenge :— 

(1) The official shooting at Entally in Calcutta and the callous 
treatment even of s corpse, 
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(2) The admitted brutality of the Civil Guards. 

(3) The forcible dispersal of a meeting at Dacca, and the drag- 
ing of innocent men by their legs although they had given no offence 
or cause whatsoever, 

(4) Similar treatment of volunteers in Aligarh. 

(5) The conclusive (in my opinion) findings of the Committee 
presided over by Dr. Gokul Chand Narang about the brutal and un- 
called for assaults upon volunteers and the public in ].ahore. 

(6) Wicked and inhuman treatment of volunteers and the 
public at Jullunder. 

(7) Tho shooting of a boy at Dehra Dun and the cruelly forcible 
dispersal of a public meeting at the place. 

(8) The looting admitted by the Bihar Government of villages 
by an officer and his company without any permission whatsoever 
from any one but, as stated by non-co operators, at the invitation of 
a Planter, and the assaults upon volunteers and burning of Khaddar 
and papers belonging to the Congress at Sonepur. 

(9) Midnight searches and arrests in Congress and Khilafat 
offices. 

‘| have merely given a sample of the many “ infallible proofs ” 
of official lawlessness and barbarism. I have mentioned not even a 
tithe of what is happening all over the country, and! wish to state 
without fear of successful contradiction that the scale on which this 
lawlessness has gone on In so many Provinces of India puts into 
shade the inhumanities that were practised in the Punjab, if we 
exccpt the crawling order and the massacre at Jallianwalla Bagh. 
It is my certain conviction that the massacre at Jallianwalla Bagh 
was a clean transaction compared to the unclean transactions des- 
cribed above, sud the pity of it is that because people are not shot 
or butchered, the tortures through which hundreds of inoffensive 
men have gone through do not produce a shock sufficient to turn 
everybody's face against this Government, But as this warfaro against 
innocence was not enough, the reins are being tightened in the jails. 
We know nothing of what is happening to-day in the Karachi jail, 
to a solitary prisoner in the Sabarmati jail and to a beaten one in 
Benares jail, all of whom are as innocent as | claim to be myself, 
The crime consists in their constituting themselves trustecs of 
national honour and dignity. JI am hoping that these proud and 
defiant spirits will not be bent into submission to insolence masque- 
rading in the official garb. Ideny the right of the authorities to 
insist on high-souled men appearing before them almost naked, or 
pay any obsequious respect to them by way of salaaming with open 
palms brought together, or rising to the intonation of “‘Sarkar Ehi 
hai.” No God-fearing man will do the latter even if he has to be 
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kopt standing in stocks for days and nights as a Bengal school-master 
is reported to have been. 

For the sake of the dignity of human nature, I trust that 
Lord Reading and his draughtsmen do not know the facte that I 
have adduced or, boing carried away by their belief in the jnfalli- 
bility of their employees, refuse to believe in the statements which 
the public regard as God’s truth. If there is the slightest exaggeration 
in the statements that I have made, I shall as publicly withdraw 
them and apologize for them as [am making them now, but as it is, 
I undertake to prove the substance of every one of these charges if 
not the very letter, and much more of them before any impartial 
tribunal of men or women unconnected with the Government. I 
invite Pundit Malaviyaji and those who are performing the thank- 
less task of securing a Round Table Conference to form an impartial 
commission to investigate these charges by which I stand or fall. 


‘Tt is this physical and brutal ill-treatment of humanity which 
has made many co workers and myself impatient of tife itself, and in 
the face of these things ] do not wish to take public time by dealing in 
dotail with what I mean to be abuse of the common law of the 
country, but I cannot help correcting the misimpression which is 
likely to be created in connection with the Bombay disorders. 
Disgraceful and deplorable as they were, let it be remembared that 
of the 53 persons who lost their lives over 45 were Non-co operators 
or their sympsthisers—the hooligans; and of the 400 wonnded, 
to be absolutely on the safe side over 350 were also derived from 
the same class. I do not complain. The Non co operators and tho 
friendly hooligans got what they deserved. They began the 
violence—they reaped the reward. Let it also not be forgotten that 
with all deference to the Bombay Govt. it was the Non-co opera- 
tors, ably assisted by Independents and Co-nperators, who brought 
peace out of the chaos of the two days following the fateful 17th. 

‘‘T must totally deny the imputation that “ the application of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act was confined to associations the 
majority of the mombers of which had habitually indulged in 
violence and intimidation ’ The prisons of India to-day hold some 
of the most inoffensive men and hardly any who have either resorted 
to violence or intimidation and who are convicted under that law. 
Abundant proof can be produced in support of this statement as 
also of the statement of the fact that almost wherever meetings have 
been broken up there was absolutely no risk of violence. 

“The Government of India deny that the Viceroy had laid down 
upon the apology of the Ali brothers the civilised policy of non- 
interference with the non violent activities of Non-co-operators. I 
am extremely sorry for this repudiation. The very part of the 
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communique reproduced in the reply is in my opinion sufficient proof 
that the Government did not intend to interfere with such activities. 
The Govt, did not wish it to be inferred that speeches promoting dis- 
affection of a less violent character were not an offence againat law.” 
I have never stated that breach of any Jaw was not to be an offence 
against it, but I have stated, as I repeat now, that it was not the 
intention of the Government then to prosecute for non-violent 
activities although they might amount to a technical breach of 
the law, 

‘As to conditions of the Conference, the Government reply 
evidently omits to mention the two words ‘and otherwise” after 
the words ‘Calcutta speech” in my letter. I repeat that the terms 
as I could gather from “the Calcutta speech and otherwise’ were 
nearly the same that were mentioned in the resolutions of the 
Malaviya Conference. What are called unlawful activities of the 
N.C. O. party being a reply to the notifications of the Government, 
would have ceased automatically with the withdrawal of those 
notifications, because the formation of voluntee1 corps and public 
meetings would not be unlawful activities after the withdrawal of 
offending notifications. Even, while the negotiations were going 
on in Calcutta the discharge of Fatwa prisoners was asked for, and 
I can only repeat what I have said elsewhere, that if it is disloyal 
to say that Military or any service under the existing system of 
Government is a sin against God and humanity, 1 fear tbat such 
disloyalty must continue. 

“The Government communique does me a cruel wrong by 
imputing to me a desire that the proposed Round Table Conference 
should be called “merely to register’ my “decrees.” Idid state, in 
order to avoid any misunderstanding, the Congress demands as | 
feel | was in duty bound in as clear terms as possible. No Congress- 
man could approach any Conference without making bis position 
clear. 1 expected the ordinary courtesy of not considering me or 
avy Congressman to be impervious to reason and argument, It is 
open to anybody to convince me that the demands of the Congress 
regarding the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj are wrong or un- 
reasouable, and [I would certainly retrace my steps and, so far as 
I am concerned, rectify the wrong. Tho Government of India know 
that such has been always my attitude. 

“The communique strongly enough says that the demands set 
forth in my manifesto are even larger thin those of the Working 
Committee. I claim that they fall far below the demands of the 
Workiug Committee, for, what I now ask against total suspension 
of Civil Disobedience of an aggressive character is merely the stop- 
page of ruthless repression, the release of prisoners convicted under 
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it and aclear declaration of policy. Tbe demands of the Working 
Committee included a Round Table Conference. In my manifesto 
I have not asked fora Round Table Conference at all. Itis true 
that this waving of a Round Table Conference does not proceed 
from any expediency, but it is a confession of our present weakness, 
I freely recognise that unless India becomes saturated with the 
spirit of non-violence aud generates disciplined strength that can 
only come from non violence, she cannot enforce her demands, and it 
is for that reason that I consider that the first thing for the people 
to do is to secure a reversal of this mad repression and then to 
concentrate upon more complete organization and more construction, 
aod here again the communique does me an injustice by merely 
stating that Civil Disobedience of an aggressive character will be 
postponed until the opportunity is given to the imprisoned leaders 
of reviewing the whole situation after their discharge, and by con- 
veniently omitting to mention the following concluding sentences 
of my letter :— If the Government make the requesced declaration 
I shall regard it as an honest desire on its part to give effect to 
public opinion and shall therefore have no hesitation in advising the 
country to be engaged in further moulding public opinion without 
violent restraint from either side and trust to its working to secure 
the fulfilment of its unalterable domands. Aggressive Civil Dis- 
obedionce in that case will be taken up only when the Government 
departs from its policy of strictest neutrality or refuses to yield to 
clearly expressed opinion of the vast majority of the people of India.’ 

“Tl venture to claim extreme reasonableness and moderation 
for the ahove presentation of the case. 


“The alternative before the people therefore is not, as the com- 
munique concludes, “between lawlessness with all its disastrous 
consequences on the one hand and on the other the maintenance 
of those principles which lie at the root of all civilised Govern- 
ments.’ ‘Mass Civil Disobedience,’ it adds, ‘is fraught with such 
danger to the State that it must be met with sternness and 
severity. The choice before the people is Mass Civil Disobedience 
with all its undoubted dangers, aud Jawless repression of lawful 
activities of the people. | hold that it is impossible for anybody of 
self-respecting men for fear of unknown dangers to sit still and do 
nothing effective whilst looting of property and assaulting of innocent 
men are going on ull over the country in the name of law and order.” 


The Bardoli Preparation for Civil Disobedience. 


Meanwhile Bardoli in tho Bombay Presidency and Guntur in 
the Madras Presidency were making strenuous preparations to launch 
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the ‘No-Tax’ campaign. Similar preparations were made in Chittagong 
and some parts of Assam, in many districts of Southern India, in 
Bebar and some parts of tha Punjab and C. P. It is impossible here 
to describe in detail the mad orgies of repression that followed ; 
imprisonment, distraint, armed police, all the inexorable machinery 
preserving law and order’ were set in motion. But it helped only 
to stiffen the oppressed. Hundreds and thousands of khaddar clad 
volunteers went smilingly to prison. Taxes were held up at many 
places, awaiting the word of command from Gandhi. On 26th 
Jauuary M. Gandhi left his Satyagraha Asram for Bardoli where he 
rattled down to lead the ‘no tax’ campaign in person. On January 
30th, all the people of the taluk wero called together in a big con- 
ference where the Mahatma made a long speech emphasising al] the 
preliminary requisites for the coming struggle. All signified their 
unswerving assent. A resolution was passed that ‘the Bardoli 
Talu<, baving fully grasped and satisfied Congress conditions of sivil 
disobedience, the conference gave notice to the Working Committee 
of the Congress that if it did not pass a probibitory resolution, and 
if the Round Table Conference did not come off, Bardoli Taluka 
would begin mass civil disobedience under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Vallabbai Patel.” Regarding this conference Gandhi 
wrote iv bis paper ‘Young India’ :— 

Bardol1 has come to a momentous decision It has made its final and 
irrevocable choice. Vithalbliai Patel, the President, addrcased a conference of 
the representatives of the Taiuka in a speech impressive for ita warning. He 
ccrtaluly did not mince matter There was an audience of KHADDAK-clad Te- 
prescntatives numbering 4,000 There were hve hundred women, a large majority 
of whom wore also in KHADDAR =They were interested and interesting listeners. 
It was an audience of sob r, responsible men and women with a stake 

I followed Vithalbha: and went through every one of the conditions of 
mass civil disobedience laid down by the Congress, I took the sense of the 
meeting on cvery one of the conditions, separately. They understood the 
implications of Hindu-Muslim-Parsi-Chiistian unity, They realised the signif- 
cance and the truth of non-violence. They saw what the removal of untouch- 
ability meant; they were prepared, not merely to take imto National Schools, 
but also to induce ‘untouchable’ childrcn to join them; they have had no 
objection to the ‘untouchable’ drawing water from the village wells They 
knew that they wore to nurse the ‘‘ untouchable” sick as they would nufse their 
ailing neighbours They knew that they could not exercise the privilege of 
non-payment of revenue and other forms of civil disobedience until they bad 
purihed themselves in the manner described by me, They knew, too, that they 
had to become industrious and spin their own yarn and weave thelr own KHAD- 
Dak. And lastly, they were ready to face forfeiture of their movables, their 
cattle and their land. They were ready to face imprisonment and even death, 
if necessary, and they would do all this without resentment 

There was an old dissentient voice on the question of untouchability, He 
said that what I saul was right in theory, but it was difficult in practice to 


break down the custoin all of a sudden, I drove the point home but the audience 
had made up its mind, 
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Before the larger meeting, I had met the real workers aboat fifty in number, 
Before that meeting Vithalbba! Patel some workers and I conferred together and 
felt that we would pass a resolution postponing the decision for about a fort- 
night, to make the Swadesh) preparation more complete and removal of untouch- 
ability more certain, by actually having untoncheble children in all the sixty 
National Schools. The brave and earnest workers of Bardoli will not listen to 
the postponement. They were certain that more than 50 per cent of the Hindu 
population were quite ready about untouchability and they were sure ot being 
able to manufacture enough KHADDAR for their future wants, They were bent 
on trying conclusions with the Govt, They bore down every objection raised 
by Vithalbhai Patel, and Abbas Tyabj) with his hoary beard and ever-smiling 
face was there to utter the warning. But they would not budge an inch from their 
position and so the resolution which I give below was unanimously passed :— 

“ After having fully understood and considered the conditions as essential 
for the starting of mass clv)] disobedience, this Conference of the inhabitants of 
the Bardoli Taluk resolves that this Taluk 1s fit for mass civil disubedience, 


This Conference 18 of opinion :— 

(a) That for the redress of India’s grievances, unity among Hindus, Mahome- 
dans, Parsis, Christian and other communities of India is abosolutely necessary. 

(b) That non-violence, patience and endurance are the only remedy for the 
redress of the said grievances, 

(c) That the use of the spinning-wheel in every home, and the adoption of 
hanud-spun and hand-wovwn garments to the exclusion of all otner cloth by every 
individual are 1udispeusable for Ludia’s freedom 

(d) That Swara) 18 imposstble without complete removal of untouchability 
by the Hindus. 

(e) That for the people’s progress and for the attainment of the freedom 
readiness to sacrifice movable property, to suffer imprisonment and, if necessary, 
to lay down one’s life, 18 indispensable. 

‘‘ This Conference hopes that the Bardolt Taluka will have the privilege to 
be the frst for the afuresaid sacrifices, and this Conference hereby respectfully 
luforms the Working Committee that uuless the Working Committee otherwise 
decides o1 unless the proposed Round Table Conference 1s held, this Taluka will 
Immediately commence mass civil disobedience under the advice and guidance of 
Mr, Gandhi and tha President of the Conference. 

*¢ This Conference recommends that those tax-payers of the Taluka who are 
ready aud willing to abide by the conditions laid down by the Congriss for 
mass civil disobidicnee, will retain, till farther instruction, from paying lund 
revenue and other taxes duc to the Government ” 

Who knows the issue? Who knows whether the men and women of Bardoli 
will stand the repression that Government may resort to ? God only knows, In 
His name has the battle been undertaken, He must finish it, 

The Government have acted hitherto in a most exemplary manner. They 
might have probibited the Couference. They did not, They know the workers, 
Thvy might bave removed them long ago. They have not done ao. They have 
not interfered with any of the activities of the people. They have permitted 
them to make all preparations, [I have watched their conduct with wonder and 
admiration. Both sides have up to the time of writing behaved in a mannef 
worthy of chivalrous warriors of old. In this battle of peace it ongbt not to 
be otherwise. If the battle continues in this fashion, 1¢ will end only in one 
way. Whoever has the ear of 85000 men and women of Bardoli will gain 
the day. / 


% 
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The Working Committee has to sit antl pais its judgment upon Barloli’s 
decision, The Viceroy has still choice and will have yet another choice given 
to bim. No charge of hurry, want of preparation, of thought, no charge of 
discoartesy, will 16 be possible to bring against the people of Bard li. 

Then ture— 


Lead hindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lrad Thou me on ; 

The night 1s dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on 


Next day the Working Committee of the All-India Congress 
Committee held a meeting in Surat with the president [Iakim Ajmal 
Khan in the chair and passed the following resolution: — 


The Working Committee, having considered the resolution of the Bardol! 
Taluka Conference tt garding mase civil disobedience, desires to congratulate 
the people of that Talaka upon their self-sacrificing resolve to offer mass civil 
disobedience and wishes them every success In their patriotic effurt. 

The Working Committee actvises all other parts of India to co-operate with 
th: people of Bardolt Laluka by refratning from mass or individual civil dis- 
obedience of an aggressive character, excspt upon the expiess consent of 
Mahatma Gandhi previously obtained, provided that in no case shall there be 
any relaxation in the conditions, laid down thetefore either by the All-{ndia 
Congress Committee at Dclhi or by the Congress at Ahmedabal, provided 
further that this resolution shall, inno wy, be interpreted so ai to interfere 
with the present defensiv civil disobedience going on the country wh-ther in 
respect of notifications under the Orm nil Lav Am*-nlment Act or the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Act of ordef> uad-t the ordinary law of the country restricting 
the liberty of citizens, 

The Working Committee advises the people throughout the provinces to 
pay up Government tax, whether directly or indire tly through Zimindars of 
Taluqdars, except in such cases of direct payment to Government where the 
previous consent has been obtained from Mahatma Gandhi for the suspension of 
payment, preparatory to mass civil disobedience, 


The Chauri Chaura Tragedy, 


It was thus settled that the ‘no tax’ campaign was to be first 
started at Bardoli, and then other districts will follow if they can, 
alter satisfying all the conditions of the Congress, The non-co- 
operation leaders of Guntur, however, pressed M. Gandhi to give 
them permission to start at unce on the ‘no-tax’ campaign. Already 
they had stopped payment of land revenue to Government, and in 
consequence an awful policy of repression was facing them. Gandhi 
hesitated to give his consent He wanted to see what his own 
Bardoli could do, Once more, however, Gandhi's hopes proved short: 
livcd, and his action premature. When the whole of India was 
aytohing i in awful suspense the imposible daring of the Mabatma 
and his emall band of followers with their preparations at Bardoli 
for “the freedom’s battle”, news came like a thunder-clap of @ 
ghastly mob outrage at Chauri Chavra in U. P. On the Sth 
February the whole of India was shocked to hear that on the 
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previous night a mob of 3000 men headed by several hundreds of 
Congress volunteers had killed, maimed and burned to death all the 
police in the station of Chauri Chaura in the Gorakhpur Dt. Chauri 
Chaura is a police station 15 miles from Gorakhpur. The Police build- 
ings were within 3 100 yards of the Ry. station and the Post and 
Telegraph office. The whole of the police station was burnt to cindors 
along with its 22 policemen whose charred and mangled remains 
made a hideous sight. The story of the outrage is given helow:— 

The local Bazar, called Mandera bazar, had been for some timo 
past the scene of vigorous picketing which was so far successful 
that foreign cloth was excluded and the drink shops had no custom. 
This was rescuted and resisted by the local zismindar, the owner of 
the bazar, On February lst, B. Gupteswar Singh, reputed to be a 
very zealous police-officer for which he was in bad odour in that 
district, with a police force visited the bazar, and is alleged to have 
beat some of the volunteers engaged in peaceful picketing. Amongst 
the picketers there he recognised one government pensioner whom he 
threatened with a warning that his pension would couse, These events 
led all the volunteers of the surrounding villages to assemble at 
Dumrt, a neighbouring village, on saturday the 4th February. They 
were believed to have numbered five or six hundred and accompanied 
by a very large crowd marched to the thana with evident intention 
of mischief. The strength of the mobis variously estimated at 
between three and five thousand. The procession halted in front 
of the thana. The volunteers, it is said, demanded to know why 
the Sub Inspector beat them ov the previous bazar day, expressed 
their determination to picket the bezar that day, and asked the 
police to prevent them from doing so if they dared. Some neutrals 
nected as peacesmakers and managed to pacify the volunteers who 
then moved on. When the major part of the mob bad moved on to 
some distance a3 bue and cry was raised in the rear. It appears that 
the police roughly bandled some of the stragglers in the rear. 
Upon this the mob returned and began to throw brick bats. 

The armed police, it is stated, at first fired a volley in the air 
bat finding it produced no effect, they fired on the mob. How 
Jong the firing lasted is not known, but the dead bodies of only two 
rivters were found near the thana. More might have been taken 
awny by the mob. In spite of the firing the police were overpower- 
ed by the mob. 

The policemen then seeing no loophole of escape made for 
their rooms and bolted the doors from the inside. The mob then 
set fire tothe building Some of the policemen perished in the 
flames and those who were driven out by the heat and smoke were 
Liuéally assaulted, besmircbud in kerosine, and thrown back into 
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the fire there to suffer further torture until life was extinct. It 
was altogether a ghastly crime ecarcely less horrible than the mob 
outrage on Europeans at Amritsar in 1919. The brutality of the 
outrage and its unprovoked character combined to deal a staggering 
blow to Gandhi, and at first he refused to believe all that appeared 
in the newspapers. Gradually as details came from prominent 
leaders the truth unveiled was more horrible than the scaring head- 
lines in Anglo-Indian journals. The appalling possibilities of non- 
co-operation in the hands of the proletariat suddenly flashed in men’s 
minds. bere was an universal feeling that so long people had been 
running thoughtlessly upon the edge of an abyss into which they 
might at any moment be precipitated. And from previous experience, 
a retribution of equal brutality was expected. All ears were strained 
to hear the booms of snother Jallianwalla. 

There was another mob-outbreak at Bareilly which was, bow- 
ever, suppressed by armed police before any mischief was done 
The tragedy at Gorakhpur and the incidents at Bareilly charged 
the atmosphere with a atifling sense of disgust of ‘non violent nou- 
co operation.’ Some fifty prominent leaders of the U. P. at once 
issued a manifesto condemning the conduct of the volunteers. Mr. 
Devadas Gandhi, son of M. Gandhi, wired to his father to suspend 
his activities. Pundit Mal)aviya addressed the Mahatma and urged 
him tocall an emergent meeting of tha Working Committee. M. 
Gandhi was distressed beyond measure. He at once left Bar- 
doli and came ‘o Bombay on 9th February to see Pundit Malaviya, 
Merars. Jayakar, Natarajan, Jinnah and other independe:! politi- 
cians of Bombay who had been endeavouring to bring about the 
Round Table Conference. Suspension of Congress activities was 
strongly urged. Gandhi submitted. Pundit Malaviya and othe: 
members of the Conference Committee were thereupon invited to 
come to Lardoli. The two parties met. Pundit Malaviya and the 
independents prevailed, and the result was the famous Bardoli 
resolution un suspension of civil disobedience, 


The Bardol: Resolutions 


The Working Committee of Congress met at Bardoli on the 
11th and 12th February 1922 ond passed the following resolutions:— 
(1) The Working Committee deplores the inhuman conduct of the mob at 
Chaur) Chaura in having brutally murdered constables and wantonly burned 
police thana, and tenders its sympathy to the families of the bereaved. 

(2) In spite of the nation’s repcated warnings, every time mass civil dis. 
obedience bas been imminent. some popular violent outburst has taken place, 
mdicating that the atmosphere in the country is not non-violent enough for 
mass civil disobedience, the latest instance beng the tragic and ternble events 
at Chauri Chaura near Gorakhpur. The Working Committee of the Congress, 
therefore, 1esolvce that mass civil disobedience, as contemplated at Bardoli and 
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Clsewhere, be susncndcd and instructs the local Congress Committee forthwith 
to advise the cultivatora to pay the land revenue anil other taxes due to the 
Govetnment, the payment of which might have been suspended in anticipation 
of massa civil disobedience, and instructs them to tuspend cvery other pre- 
paratory activity of an offensive nature 

(83) The suspension of mass civil disobedience shall be continued till the 
atmorphcre 18 80 non-violent as to ensure the non-repetition of popular atrocitics, 
euch as at Gorakhpur or hooliganism, such as at Bombay and Madras repec- 
tively on November 17th 1921, and January 13th last, 

(4) Ia order to promote a peaceful atmosphere, the Working Committec 
advises, till further instructions, all Congress organisations to stop activities 
cspecially designed to court arrest and imprisonment, save the normal Congress 
activities including voluntary hartals, wherever an absolutely peaceful atmos- 
phere can be assurcd, and for that end all picketing shall be stopped, save for the 
bona-fide and peaccful purpose of warning the visitors to liquor shops against 
the evils of drinking Such picheting 1s to be controlled by persons of known 
good character and especially selected by the Congress Committee concerned 

(6) The Working Committee advises, till further instructions, the stoppage 
of all volunteer proceesions and public meetings mercly for the purpose of dehance 
of the notifications regarding such meetings This, howevcr, shall not interfere 
with the private meeting of the Congr ss and other Committecs or public mect- 
wpgs which are required for the conduct of the norma! activities of the Congress 

(6) Complaints having becn brought to the notice of the Working Commit- 
tcc that ryots are not paying rents to the Zamindars, the Working Committee 
advises Congress workcrs and organisations to inform the ry ots that such with 
holding of rent 1s contrary to the rceolutions of thc Congrcss, and that it 18 
injurious to the best interests of the country 

(7) The Working Committce assurcs the Zamindars that the Congress 
movement 18 in no way intcnded to attich their legal mghte and that even 
when tlhe ryots have gnevanecs the Committce desires that redrces shculd be 
sought by mutual conrultation and by the usual recourse to arbitr ition, 

(8) Complaints laving bcen brought to the notice of Working Committee 
that in the formation of volunteer corps great laxity prevails in the sclcction, 
and that imeistence 1s not laid cn the full use of band spun and hand woven 
khaddar, and on the full observance by the Hindus of the rule as to the removal 
of untouchability, nor 1s care being taken to ascertain that the candidates 
believe fully 1n the observance of non violence 1n word and deed in terms of the 
Congress Resolution the Working Committee calls upon all Congrcss organisa- 
tiona to revise their lists and remove from thcm the names of all such volunteers 
as do not strictly conform to the requircments of the pledge 

(9) The Working Committce 1s of opinion that unicss Congressmen carry 
out to the full the Congress Constitution and the resolutions from time to time 
issued by the Working Committce, it 18 not possible to achicve 1ts objects cx- 
pedifionsly or at all 

(10) The foregoing Re solutions will have effect only pending the meeting, to 
be specially convened, of the All India Congrees Committee and thereafter 
subject to confirmation by it = Thc Scerctary will call such a mecting as soon 8 
possible after conrultation witb Hakim Ajmal Khan 


Work of Congress Organisation 
Whereas the Gcrakhpur tragedy 18 a powerful proof of the fact that the 
massa mind has not yet fully realised the necessity of non-violence as the integral, 
active and chief part of Mass Civil Disobedience, and whereas the reported 1ndis- 
eriminate acceptance of persone as voluntecrs in contravention of the Cc ugress 
instructions betrays want of appreciation of the vital part of Satyagiaba, and 
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whercad in the opinion of the Working Committee the delay in the attamment 
af the national aim 18 boldly cue to the weak and incomplete execution in 
practice of the constitution of the Congress with a view to perfecting the internal 
oipanisation, the Working Commi(tce adviecs all Congress organisations to be 
engaged in the following activities — 


(1) To enlist at least one crore of members of the Congress, 


NoTE :—(1) Since peace (non-violence and legitimateness) and truth are the 
essence of the Congress creed, no person should be enlisted who doca not bi lieve 
In non-vi lence and truth as indispc nsable for the attainment of Swaray The 
creed of the Congress must, therefore, be carefully explained to cach person who 
18 appealed to join the Congress. 

(1) The workers should note that none who does not pay the annual subs- 
cription ean be regarded as a qualified Congress man. All the old members are, 
thercfore, to be advised to re-register thcir pamcs 

(2) To popularise the spinning-whecl and organise the manufacture of band- 
spun and hand-woven khaddar, 

No1tc —To this end, all workers and office-bearera should be dressed in 
hbaddar, and it 1s recommended tbat with a view to encouraging others they 
should themselves lcarn hand-spinning, 

(3) To organise National Schools 

Note —No picketing of the Government Schools should be resorted to. 
Best rel ance thould be placed upon the superiority of National Schools 1n all 
vital mattcrs to command attc ndance 

(4) To organise the depressed classes for a better life, to improve their social, 
metal and moral condition, to induce them to send their children to the 


Nati nal Schools and to provide for them the ordinary facilities which other 
Citizcns enjoy 


NoTL .—Whilst, thercfore, where the prejudice against the untouchables 18 
still strong in places, separate schools and separate wells must be maintained out 
of Congress funds, every cffort should be made to draw such children to National 
Schools and to persuade the people to allow the untouchable to use the common 
wells, 

(5) To organise the temperance campaign amongst the people addicted to 
the drink habit by house-to bouse visits and to 1ly more upon appeal to the 
drinker in bis home than upon picketing 

(6) To organise village and town * Panchayats” for the private settlement 
of all disputes, reliance being placed solely upon the force of public opinion, and 
he truthfulness of ‘* Panchayat” dccision to ensure obedience to them, 


NOTE —In order to avoid evcn the appearance of coercion, no social boycott 
should be resortid to against those who will not obey the Ll anchay at’s decisions, 

(7) In order to promote and emphasise unity among all classes and races and 
mutual good-will the establishment of which 1s the aim of the movement of non- 
co-operation, to organise a School Service Department that will render help to 
all, Irrespective of diffurenccs, 1n times of 1llness or accident, 

Noi. .—A non-co-operator whilst firmly adhering to bis Creed, will deem it 
f ptivilege to render personal service in case of illncss or accident to every 
person, whether English or Indian 

(8) To continue the Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund and to call upon every 
Congressman or Congress »ympathiser to save at least one hundredth part of his 
annual income for the year 1921 Every province to send every month 25 per 
cent of 1t8 income from the T.lak Mcmomnal Swaraj Fund to the All-India 
Congress Committee 

(9) The above resolutions shall be brought before the forthcoming Session of 
the All-ludia Congrese Committye fr revipion, if neccesary, 
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(10) In the opinion of the Working Committee, a project is neccseary for 
the purpose of finding employment for those who may give up Government 
service, and to that end the Committee appoiots Messrs Mian Mahomed Haji 
Mahomed Chotani, Jamnalal Bajaj and V. J. Patel to draw up a scheme for 
consideration by the said Special! Mecting of the All-India Congress Committee. 


Mahatma Gandhi on Chauri Chaura. 


In the following article written in his paper Young India” 
Mahatma Gandhi fully explained the new position of Congress-men 
created by the ghastly affair of Chauri Chaura. 

‘God has been abundantly kind to me. He has warned me the 
third time that there is not as yetin India that truthful and non-violent 
atmosphere which and which alone can justify mass disobedience which 
can be at all described as civil, which means gentle, truthfu), humble, 
knowing, wilful yet loving, never criminal and hateful. 

“Ho warned me in 1919 when the Rowlatt Act agitation was 
started. Abmedabad, Viramgam and Kheda erred; Amritsar and Kasur 
erred ; I retraced my steps ; called it a Himalayan miscalculation, 
humbled myself before God and man and‘ stopped not merely mass 
Civil Disobedience but even my own which I knew was intended to 
be civil and non-violent. The next time it was through the events 
of Bombay that God gave a terrific warning. He made me eye-witness 
of the deeds of the Bombay mob on the 17th November. The mob 
acted in the interest of non-co operation. I announced my intention 
to stop the mass Civil Disobedience which was to be immediately 
started in Bardoli. The humiliation was greater than in 1919. But 
it did me good. I am sure that the nation gained by the stopping. 
India stood for #rutb and non violence by the suspension. 

“But the bitterest humiliation was still to come. Madras did 
give the warning, but 1 heeded it not. But God spoke clearly through 
Chauri Chaura. I understand that the constables, who were so brutally 
hacked to death, had given much provocation. They had even gone 
back upon the word just given by the Inspector that the people 
would not be molested, that when the procession had passed the 
stragglers were interfered with and abused by the constables, The 
foreman cried out for help. The mob returned. The constables 
opened fire. The little ammunition they had was exhausted and they 
retired to the thana for safety. The mob, my informant tells me, 
therefore, set fire to the thana. The self imprisoned constables had 
to come out for dear life, and as they did so they were hacked to 
pieces and the mangled remains were thrown into the raging flames. 

‘It is claimed that no Non-co-operation volunteers had a hand 
in the brutality and that the mob had not only the immediate 
provocation but they had also a general knowledge of the high-banded 
tyranny of the Police in that district, No provocation oan possibly 
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justify the brutal murder of men who had been rendered defenceless 
and who had virtually thrown themselves on the mercy of the mob. 
And when India claims to be non-violent and hopes to mount the 
Throne of Liberty through non-violent means, mob-violence, even 
in answer to grave provocation, is a bad augury. Suppose the non- 
violent disobedience of Bardoli was permitted by God to succeed ; 
the Government had abdicated in favour of the victors of Bardoli : 
who would control the unruly element that must be expected to 
perpetrate inhumanity upon due provocation! Non-violent attain- 
msnt of self Government pre-supposes non-violent control over the 
violent elements in the country. Non-violent non-co operators can 
only succeed when they have succeeded in attaining control over the 
hooligaus of India, in orher words, when the latter also have learnt 
patriotically or religiously to refrain from their violent activities at 
least while the campaign of non-co operation is going on. The 
tragedy at Chauri Chaura, therefore, roused me thoroughly. 

‘But what about your manifesto to the Viceroy and your 
rejoiuder to his reply?’ spoke the voice of Satan, It was the 
bitterest cup of humiliation to drink. ‘Surely it is cowardly to 
withdraw the next day after pompous threats to the Government 
and promises to the people of Bardoli.’ Thus Satan’s invitation 
was to deny Truth and therefore Religion, to deny God himself. I 
put my doubts and troubles before the Working Committee and 
Other associates whom I found near me. They did not all agree 
with me at first. Some of them probably do not even now agree 
with me. But never bas a man been blessed perhaps with colleagues 
and associates so considerate and forgiving as | have, They under- 
stood my difficulty and patiently followed my argument. The result 
is before the public in the shape of the resolutions of the Working 
sommittee. The drastic reversal of practically the whole of the 
Aggressive programme may be politically unsound and unwise, but 
there is no doubt that it is religiously sound and I venture to assure 
bhe doubters that the country will have gained by my humiliation 
snd confession of error. 

The only virtues 1 want to claim are Truth and non-violence. 

lay no claims to super human powers. I want none. I wear the 
same corruptible flesh that the weakest of my fellow-beings wear 
nd am, therefore, asliable to err as any. My services bave many 
imitations, but God has up to now blessed them in spite of the im- 
erfections. For, confession of error is like a broom that sweeps 
bway dirt and leaves the surface cleaner than before. I feel stronger 

‘my confession. And the cause must prosper for the retracing. 
Never has man reached his destination by persistence in deviation 
rom the straight path. 
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“Tt bas been urged that Chauri Chaura cannot affect Bardoll. 
There is danger, it is argued, only if Bardoli is weak enough to be 
swayed by Chauri Chaura and is betrayed into violence. I have no 
doubt whatsoever on that account. The people of Bardoli are in my 
opinion the most peaceful in India. But Bardoli is but a speck on 
the map of India. Its efforts cannot succeed unless there is perfect 
co operation from the other parts. Bardoli’s disobedience will be 
civil only when the other parts of India remain non-violent. Just 
as the addition of a grain of arsenic to a pot of milk renders it unfit 
as food, so will the civility of Bardoli prove unacceptable by the 
addition of toe deadly poison from Chauri Chaura. The latter re- 
presents India as much as Bardoli. 


“Chauri Chaura is after all an aggravated symptom. I have 
never imagined that tbere has been no violence, mental or physical, 
in the places where repression is going on. Only I have believed, 
and the pages of ' Young India” amply prove, that the repression 
is out of all proportion to the insignificant popular violence in the 
areas of repression. The determined holding of meetings in probi- 
hited areas I do not call violence. ‘he violence I nm referring to is 
the throwing of brick-bats, or intimidation and coercion practised 
in stray cases. Asa matter of fact in civil disobedience there should 
be no excitement. Civil Disohedience is a preparation for mute 
suffering. Its effect i* marvellous though unperceived and gentle. 
But I regarded certainrfnount of excitement as inevitable, certain 
amount of unintended Riolence even pardonable, i.e., I did not con- 
sider Civil Disobedietce possible in somewhat imperfect conditions. 
Under perfect cenditions Wsobedience when civil is hardly felt. But 
the present movement itXdmittedly a dangerous experiment under 
fairly adverse conditions. 


The tragedy of Chauri‘ Chanra is really the index-finger. It 
shows the way India may dasily go if drastic precautions be not 
taken. If we are not to evolve violence out of non-violence, it ia 
quite clear that we must hastily retrace our steps and re establish an 
atmosphere of peace, rearrange our programme and not think of 
starting mass civil disobedience until we are sure of peace 
being retained in spite of much civil disobedience being started 
and inspite of Government provocation. We must be sure of 
unauthorised portions not starting mass civil disobedience. 


As it is, the Congress organisation is still imperfect and its 
instructions, are still perfunctorily carried out. We have not eatab- 
lished Congress Committees in every one of the villages, Where we 
have, they are not perfectly amenable to our instructions. We have 
not probably more than ono crore of mambers on the roll, We are 
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in the middle of February ; not many have paid the four-anna subs- 
cription for the current year. Volunteers are indifferently enrolled ; 
they do not conform to all the conditions of their pledge. They do 
not even wear band-spun and hand-woven Khaddar, All the 
Hindu volunteers have not yet purged themselves of the sin of un- 
touchability. All are not free from the taint of violence. Not by 
their imprisonment are we going to win © Swaraj,” or serve the holy 
cause of’ the “ Khilafat,” or attain the ability to stop payments to 
faithless servants. Some of us err in spite of ourselves. But some 
others among us sin wilfully. They join volunteer corps well know- 
ing that they are not, and do not intend to remain, non-violent. 
We are thus untruthful even as we hold the Government to be un- 
truthful. We dare not enter the kingdom of liberty with mere lip- 
homage to truth and non-violence. 

“Suspension of mass Civil Disobedience and subsidence of 
excitement are necessary for further progress ; indeed, indispensable 
to prevent further retrogression. I hope, therefore, that by suspen- 
sion every Congress man or woman will not only not feel disap- 
pointed but be or she will feel relieved of the burden of unreality 
and of national sin. 

‘‘ Let the opponent glory in our humiliation or so called defeat. 
It is better to be charged with cowardice and weakness than to be 
guilty of denial of our oath and sin against God. It is million times 
better to “appear” untrue before the world than to be untrue 
to ourselves. 

‘And so, for me the suspension of mass Civil Disobedience 
and other minor activities that we calculated to keep up excitement 
is not enough penance for my baving been the instrument, howsoever 
involuntary, of brutal violence by the people at Chauri Chaura. I 
must undergo personal cleansing. 1 must become a fitter instrument 
able to register the slightest variation in the moral atmosphere about 
me. My prayers must have a much deeper truth and humility about 
them than they evidence. And for me there is nothing so helpful and 
cleansing as a fast accompanied by the necessary mental co operation. 

“I know that the mental attitude is everything. Just asa 
prayer way be merely a mechanical intonation a8 of a bird, so may 
a fast be a mere mechanical torture of the flesh. Sucb mechanical, 
contrivances are valueless for the purpose intended. Again, juat 
oa a mechanical chant may result in the modulation of voice, a 
mévb.nical fast may result in purifying the body. Neither will 
touch the soul within. 

“But a fast undertaken for fuller self-expression for the attain- 
ment of the spirit’s supremacy over the ficsh, is a most powerful 
factor in one’s evolution. After deep consideration, therefore, I 
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am imposing on myself a five days’ continuous fast permitting myself 
water. It commenced on Sunday evening, it ends on Friday even- 
ing. This isthe least I must do. I have taken into consideration 
the All-India Congress Committee meeting in front of me. 1 have 
in mind the anxious pain even the five days’ fast will cost many 
friends but I can no longer postpone the penance nor lessen it. 

T urge co-workers not to copy my example. The motive in 
their case will be lacking. They are uot the originators of Civil 
Disobedience. I am in the unhappy position of a surgeon proved 
skill-less to deal with an admittedly dangerous case. [I must either 
abdicate or acquire greater skill, Whilst the personal penance is 
not only necossary and obligatory on me, the exemplary self-restraint 
prescribed by the Working Committee is surely sufficient penance 
for every one else. It is no small penance, and if sincerely carried 
out, it cau become infinitely more real and better than fasting. 
What can be richer and more fruitful than a greater fulfilment of 
the vow of non-violence intbought, word and deed or the spread 
of that spirit? It will be more than food for me during the week 
to observe that comrades are all silently and without idle discussion 
enguged in fulfilling the constructive programme sketched by the 
Working Committea in enlisting Congress members, after making 
sure that they understand the Congress Creed of truth and non- 
violence for the attainment of Swaraj, in daily and religiously spin- 
ning for a fixed time, in introducing the wheel of prosperity and 
freedom in every home, in visiting “untouchable” homes and tinding 
out their wants, in inducing national echools to receive * untouch- 
able” children, in organising social service espscially designed to 
find a common platform for every variety of man and woman, and 
in visttug the bhomos which the drink curse is desolating, in eatab- 
lishiug real panchayats and in organising National Arbitration 
Courts. The workers will be better engaged in these activities than 
in fasting. 1 hope, therefore, that no one will join me in fasting 
either through false sympathy or in ignorant conception of the 
spiritual value of fasting. 

"All fasting and all penance must, as far as possible, be secret, 
But my fasting is both a penance and a punishment, and a punish- 
ment bas to be public. It is peuance for me and punishment for 
fhose whom I try to serve—for whom I love to live and would 
equally love to die. They have unintentionally sinned againat the 
laws of the Congress, though they were sympathizers, if not actually 
connected with it. Probably they hacked the constables, their 
countrymen and fellow-beings, with my name on their lips. The 
ouly way love punishes is by suffering. I cannot even wish them to 
be arrested, But I would let them know that 1 would guffer for 
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their breach of the Congress Creed. I would advise those who feel 
guilty and repentant to hand themselves voluntarily to the Govern- 
ment for punishment and make a clean confession. I hope that the 
workers in the Gorakhpur District will leave no stone unturned to 
find out the evil-doers and urge them to deliver themselves into 
custody. But whether the murderers accept my advice or not, I 
would like them to know that they have seriously interfered with 
Swaraj operations, that in being the cause of postponement of the 
movement in Bardoli they have injured the very cause they pro- 
bably intended to serve. 1 would like them to know too that this 
movement is not acloak or a preparation for violence. I would at 
any rate suffer every humiliation, every torture, absolute ostracism 
and death itself to prevent the movement from becoming violent 
or & precursor of violence. 

“I make my penance public also because I am now denying 
myself the opportunity of sharing their lot with the prisoners. The 
immediate issue has again shifted. We can no longer press for the 
withdrawal of notifications or discharge of prisoners. They and we must 
suffer for the crime of Chauri Chaura. The incident proves, whether 
we wish it or not, the unity of life. All, including even the 
administrators, must suffer, Chauri Chaura must stiffen the Gov- 
ernment, must still further corrupt tbe police and the reprisals that 
will follow must further demoralise the people. The suspension 
and the penance will take us back to the position we occupied before 
the tragedy. By strict discipline and purification we regain the 
moral confidence required for demanding the withdrawal of notifica- 
tions and the discharge of prisoners. 

“Tf we learn the full lesson of the tragedy, we can turn the 
curse into a blessing. By becoming truthful and non-violont, both 
in spirit aud in deed, and by making the Swadeshi, that is, the 
‘" Khaddar” programme complete, we can establish full “‘ Swaraj” 
aud redress the Khilafat and the Punjab wrougs without a single 
person having to offer Civil Disobedience.” 


It ramains now only to relate the tale of the complete discom- 
fiture of the Mahatma. It is not proposed here to give in detail 
the current of political affairs in the country of this period as it will 
form the subject matter of the next issue of this Register. Suffice 
it to say that Chauri Chaura broke down Gandhi and with him 
broke down all the religious enthusiasm which for a year had 
animated the thousands of self-less workers of the National Congress 
nd the Khilafat League, and which had seved to infuse » great 
spirit of self-abnegation and self-purification in the leaden soul of 
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the Indian proletariate. Gradually the Guntur  No—Tax” campaign 
which was making head for a wholosale civil disobedience wus 
relaxed. Mass civil disobedience, courting arrests, volunteer pro- 
cessions, picketing—all the array of flamboyant non-co-operation, 
gradually lost their high spirit. And in high quarters responsible 
statesmen and politicians set themselves to a cool and calculated 
deliberation as to how to circumvent and deal the final knock out 
blow to the nationalist aspirations of the country. 


The All-India Congress Committee. 


To enable the representatives of the people to consider and 
discuss the Bardoli resolution on suspension of civil disobedience a 
meeting of the All-India Congross Committee was arranged to be 
held at Delhi on the 24th February 1922. A mooting of the Central 
Khilafat Committee was also arranged at the same place. 

Accordingly a large number of the members of the All-India 
Congress Committee met at Hakim Ajmal Khan’s house in Delhi 
on February 24th. The meeting was private, as, owing to the 
application of the Seditious Meetings Act in Delhi since November 
1921, no public meetings could be held. Since the morning the 
members of the Working Committee held informal conferences with 
various Congress leaders who had arrived from the Provinces so as 
to enable it to come to a satisfactory decision as to the terms of the 
resolutions to be placed before the All-India Committee which had 
been called to pass its judgment on the decision of its executive, 
Although Gandhi’s opinion still carried great weight among his 
followers, the extreme element was in revolt against him. The 
crux of the issues before the Committee was Civil Disobedience, 
both defensive and aggressive, There was even a small party for 
the total abandonment of non-co-operation, The real conflict lay 
between the immediate followers of Gandhi and the Jeaders from 
Bengal, the Punjab and Maharastra. The latter strongly condemned 
the suspension and urged immediate resumption of dofensive Civil 
Disobedience and resort to Mass Civil Disobedienco in the near 

uture as originally contemplated. 


The All-India Congress Committee met next day, the 25th 
February, aud had a long sitting. The main resolution was moved 
by M. Gandhi and seconded by Mr. V. J. Patel. The resolution, 
while confirming tho Bardoli decision suspending certain Congress 
activities, again sanctioned practically all the important activitioa 
with the exception of Mass Civil Disobedience as contemplated at 
Bardoli. A large number of amendments to the motion was made, 
the majority of which tended to go a step further than ever contem- 
plated in the main résolution which M Gandhi moved on behalf of 
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the Congress Working Committee. The text of the resolution as 
finally passed is given below :— 


The Delhi Resolution 


The All-India Congress Committee, having carefally considered the resolu- 
tions passed by the Working Committee at its meeting held at Bardoli on the 
11th and 12th inst., confirms the said resolutions, and further resolves that 1n- 
dividual Civil Disobedience, whether of a dcfensive or aggressive character, may 
be commcnccd in respect of particular places or particular laws at the instance 
of, and upon permission being granted therefor, by the respective Provincial 
Committecs, provided that such Civil Disobcdience shall not be permitted unless 
all the conditions laid down by the Congress or the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee or the Working Committee are strictly fulfilled 

Reports having been reccived from various quarters that picketing Tegard- 
ing foreign cloth 1s as necessary as liquor picketing, the All India Congress 
Committee authorises such picketing of a BONA FIDE character on the same 
terms as liquor picketing mentioned in the Bardoli resolutions. 

The All-India Congrcss Committce wishes 1t to be understood that the 
resolutions of the Working Committce do not mcac any abindonment of the 
original Congress programme of Non co operation or pcrmancot abandonment of 
Maes Civil Disobcdicnce, but considers that an atmosphere of nccessary mass 
non-violence can be cstablishcd by the workers concentrating upon the cons- 
tructive programme framcd by thc Working Committee at Bardoll, 

Dhe All-India Congress Committee 18 of opimion that the Congress has 
attained considcrablk success in cvery it¢m of Non-co-opcrstion, and that the 
spirit of Non-co operation which pervades thc atmosphere has strengthened the 
country, and full Nonco-opcration alone will lead ultimatcly to real friend- 
slip and ¢ yuality 

Ihe All India Congress Committers bo'd Civil Disobcdienee to be the mght 


and duty of the people to be excrciscd and peiformed whcncver the State opposes 
the declared will uf the people. 


Explanation 


Notc—Individual Civil Disobcdicnce as defined in the resolution 18 disobc- 
dienee of ordcrs or laws by a single individual or an ascertained number or 
group of individuals ‘Therefore, a prolibitcd public meeting where admission 
1s regulated by tickets and to which no unauthorised admission 18 allowed 18 an 
instanec of individual Civil Disob dunce, whercas a plohibited mceting to which 
the gcneral publicis admitted without any mostriction 15 an instance of Wass 
Civil Disobedience Such Civil Disobedicnece 1s defcnsive when a prohibited 
public mecting is held or for conducting a noimal activity, although it may 
result im arresty It would be aggicssive, 1f if is lcld, not fo1 any normal 
activity, but mcrcly for the purpose of courting arrest and imprisonment 


The debate 1:evoaled that the views put forward by Pundit 
Malaviya to merely confirm the Bardoli resolution and the opinion 
for abandonment of civil disobedience and non-co operation found no 
support in any quarter of the house, 

The main fight centred round two proposals: one of the 
Maharastra and the other of the Bengal delegates. The former 
demanded a committee of enquiry into the working of the Non co- 
operation programme with a view to over-haul it, 1f necessary. The 
Bengal members urged that Piovincial Committees be authorised to 
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sanction defensive civil disobedience if only they could be sure of 
the necessary atmosphere of non-violence and if the means adopted 
were peaceful, legitimate and moral, They pointed out that other 
restrictions regarding khaddar, untouchability, ete., though necessary, 
need not be made an indispensable condition for fitting them to 
launch upon a campaign of disobedience. Both the parties made 
strong and forceful representations of their views, which when put 
to the house found a large majority against them. 

The resolution as finally drafted did not represent the Mahatma’s 
persoual views which were to stick to the Bardoli decision. But the 
outery of the extreme section, specially in view of the utterance of 
the Home Member of the Govt. of India in the Assembly where only 
two days before he had exhibited a querulous and threatening dis- 
position even against the Bardoli resolution, prevailed, and the 
Mahatma had to yield. He was moved further to make the Delbi 
amendments by the appeal of the ten thousand and odd volunteers 
held in prison for whom the provincial leaders made visibly agitated 
and moving appeals. Before this Gandhi surrendered. But once 
away from the talk and noise of the big Committee where he had to 
face fathers, brothers, mothers and sisters of the sufferers, the 
Mahatma saw through the slip of weakness at Delbi and issued from 
the sanctum of his Ashram at Ahmedabad injunctions not to take 
civil disobedience seriously, His writingson the Delhi resolution is 
quoted in full below to show how he differed from the majority in 
the Congress. 


M. Gandhi on the Delhi Resolution 


“The session just past of the All India Congress Committee was 
in some respects more memorable than the Congress. There is so 
much under-current of violence, both conscious and unconscious, that 
] was actually and literally praying { r a disastrous defeat. I have 
always been ina minority. The reader does not know that in South 
Africa 1 started with practical unanimity, reachod a minority of sixty- 
four, and even sixteen, and wont up again, to a huge majority. The 
best and the most solid work was done in the wilderness of minority. 

“IT know that the only thing that the Government dread is this 
huge majority I seem to command. Thoy little know that | dread it 
even more than they. I have become literally sick of the adoration 
of the unthinking multitude. I would feel certain of my ground, if I 
was spat upon by them. Then there would be no need for confession of 
Himalayan and other miscalculations, no retracing, no rearranging. 

“But it was not to be. 

“A friend warned me against exploiting my dictatorship. He 
little knows that I had nover once used it,.if only because the legal 
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occasion had not yet arisen for its use. The ‘dictatorship’ accrues 
to me only when the ordinary Congress machinery is rendered 
unworkable by the Government. 


oo “Far from my consciously or unconsciously exploiting my 

dictatorship’, I have begun to wonder if I am not unconsciously 
allowing myself to be ‘exploited,’ 1 confess that I have a dread of 
it such as 1 never had before, My only safety lies in my shameless- 
ness. I have warned my friends of the Committee that I am incor- 
rigible, I shall continue to confess blunders each time the people 
commit them. The only tyrant I accept in this world is the ‘still small 
voice within, And even though I have to face the prospect of a 
minority of one, I humbly believe | have the courage to be in such 
a hopeless minority. That to me is the only truthful position. 

‘But I am a sadder and, I hope, a wiser man to-day. I see 
that our non-violence is skin deep. We are burning with indigna- 
tion. The Government is feeding it by its insensate acts, It 
seems almost as if the Government wants to see this Jand covered 
with murder, arson and rapine, in order to be able once more to 
claim exclusive ability to put them down. 

‘This non-violenca therefore seems to be due merely to our 
helplessness. It almost appears as if we are nursing in our bosoms 
the desire to take revenge the first time we get the opportunity. 

‘Can true voluntary non-violence come out of this seeming 
forced non-violence of the weak? Isit not a futile experiment I 
am conducting? What if, when the fury bursts, not a man, woman 
or child is safe and every man’s hand is raised against his fellow- 
being? Ob! of what avail is it then if 1 fast myself to death in 
the event of such a catastrophe coming to pass ? 


“What is the alternative? To lie and say that what 1 know 
to be evil is good? To say that true and voluntary co-operation 
will come out of forced co-operation is to say that light will result 
from darkness, 


“Co-operation with the Government is as much a weakness 
and o sin a6 alliance with suspended violence. 


“The difficulty is almost insurmountable. Hence, with the 
growing knowledge of the fact that this non-violence is merely 
superficial, I must continually make mistake and retrace, even as a 
mun wading his way through a tractless forest must continually stop, 
retrace, stumble, be hurt and even bleed. 

‘I was prepared for a certain amount of depression, disappoint- 
ment and resentment, but I confess | was totally unprepared for 
the hurricane of opposition. It became clear to me that the 
workers were in no mood to doany serious work of construction, 
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The constructive programme lent no enchantment. ‘They were not 
social reform association. They could not wrest power from the 
Government by such humdrum reform work, They wanted to 
deliver ‘non-violent’ blows ! All this appeared so thoroughly unreal ! 
They would not stop to think that even if they could defeat the 
Government by a childish display of rage, they could not conduct the 
Government of the country fora single day without serious and 
laborious organisation and construction. 

‘“Wemust not goto gaol, as Mahomed Ali would say, ina 
false issue. It is not any imprisonment that will lead to Swaraj. 
It is not every disobedience that will fire us with the spirit of 
obedience and discipline, Jails are no gateway to liberty for the 
confirmed criminal, They are temples of liberty only for those who 
are innocence personified. The execution of Socrates made immor- 
tality a living reality for us,—not so the execution of countless 
murderers. There is no warrant for supposing that we can steal 
Swaraj by the imprisonment of thousands of nominally non-violent 
men with hatred, ill-will and violence raging in their breasts. 

“It would be otherwise if we were fighting with arms, giving 
and receiving blow for blow. The imprisonment of those who may 
be caught intimidating, assaulting and murdering will certainly 
embarrass the Government, and when they are tried, they would 
as elsewhere yield. But such is not our fight to-day. Let us be 
truthful. Ifitis through ‘show of force’ that we wish to gain 
Swara], let us drop non-violence and offer such violence as we may. 
It would be a manly, honest and sober attitude, an attitude the 
world has been used to for ages past. No one can then accuse us 
of the terrible charge of hypocrisy, 

“But the majority will not listen to me. Inspite of all my 
warnings and passionate plea for rejecting my resolution if they 
did not believe in non-violence as indispensable for the attain- 
ment of our gaol, they accepted it without a single material change. 
1 would ask them therefore to realise their responsibility. They are 
now bound not to rush to civil disobedience but to settle down to the 
quiet work of construction. I would urge them to be indifferent to 
the clamour for immediate action. The immediate action is not court- 
ing imprisonment, nor even free speech and free association or free 
pen, but self-purification, introspection, quiet organisation. We have 
lost out foot-hold. If we donot take care, we are likely to be drowned 
in the Waters whose depth we do not know. 

“It ¥e no use thinking of the prisoners. When I heard of 
Chauri Chaura, for the moment I sacrificed them as the first peni- 
tential act. They have gone t) jail to bo released only by the 
strength of the people ; indeed the hope was that the Swarsj 
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Parliament's firat act would ba to opin the prison-gates. God hath 
decreed otherwise. Woe who are outside have tried and failed, 
The prisoners can now only gain by serving the full term of their 
imprisonment. If there are any who went under false pretences, 
or under any misapprehension or understanding of the movement, 
can come out by petitioning. Ths movement will bé all the strong- 
er for the purging. The stoutest hearts will rojoice in the oppor- 
tunity of unexpectedly greater suffering. Though thousands of 
Russians have ‘rotted’ in the Russian prisons for years and years, 
that unhappy people are not yet free. Liberty is a jilté most difficult 
to woo and please. We have shown the power of suffering. But 
we have not suffered enough. If the people in general keep passive- 
ly non-violent, and ifonly a few are actively, honestly and know- 
ingly non-violent in intent, word and deed, we can reach the goal 
in the quickest time with the least suffering. But we shall indefi- 
nitely postpone the attainment, if we send to prison men who har- 
bour violence in their breasts. 


‘Therefore the duty of the majority in their respective pro- 
vinces is to face taunts, insults, and, if need be, depletion in their 
rauks but determined to pursue their goal without swerving an 
inch, The authorities mistaking our suspension for weakness may 
resort to still greater oppression, We should submit toit. We 
should even abandon defensive civil disobedience and conceutrate 
all our energy on the tasteless but health-giving economic and social 
reform We should bend down on our knees and assure the mode- 
rates that they need fear no harm from us, We should assure the 
Zamindars that we bave no ill-will against them. 

“The average Englishman is haughty, he does not understand 
us, he considers himself to be a superior being. He thinks that he is 
born torule us. He relies upon his forts or his gun to protect himself, 
He despises us. He wants to compel co-operation, t. ¢e slavery. Even 
him we have to conquer, not by bending the knee, but remaining aloof 
from him, but at the same time not hating him nor hurting him. It 
is cowardly to molest him. If we simply refuse to regard ourselves 
as his slaves and to pay homage to him, we have done our duty. A 
mouse can only shun the cat. He cannot treat with her still she has 
filed the points of her claws and teeth. At the same time we must 
show every attention to those few Englishmen who are trying to cure 
themselves and fellow-Englishmen of the disease of race-superiority. 

“The minority has different ideals. It does not believe in the 
programme. Is it not right and patriotic for them to form a new 
party and a new organisation? They will then truly educate the 
country. Those who do not believe in the creed should surely retire 
from the Congress. Even a national organisation must have a creed. 
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One, for instance, who docs not believe in Swaraj, has no place in 
the Congress. | submit that even so has one who does not believe 
in ‘peaceful and legitimatc means’ no place in the Congress. A 
Congressman may not believe in non-co-operation and still remain 
in it, but be cannot believe in violence and untruth and still be a 
Congressman. I was therefore deeply hurt when I found opposi- 
tion to the note in the resolution about the creed, and still more 
when I found opposition to my paraphrase of the two adjectives 
‘peaceful’ and ‘legitimate’ into ‘non-violent’ and ‘truthful’ respeo- 
tively. 1 bad reasons for the saraphrase. I was seriously told 
that the creed did not insist upon non violence and truth as the 
indispensable means for the attainment of Swaraj. 1 agreed to 
remove the paraphrase in order to avoid a painful discussion but 
1 felt that truth was stabbed. 

“1 am sure that those who raised this opposition are as patriotic 
as I claim to be ; they are as eager for Swaraj ag every other Congress- 
man. But I do say that the patriotic spirit demands their loyal and 
strict adherence to non violence and truth and that if they do not 
believe in them they should retire from the Congress organisation. 

“Is it not national economy to let all the ideals be sharply defined 
and to work independeutly of one another? That then which is most 
popular will win the day. If we are going to evolve the real spirit of 
democracy, we shall not do so by obstruction but by abstention. 

“The session of the All-India Congress Committee was a forci- 
ble demonstration of the fact that we are retarding the country’s 
progress towards Swaraj and 2of the Government. Every mistake of 
the Government helps. [very neglect of duty on our part hinders. 

o Advice to Provincial Committees 

It is thus clear what I would lke the Provincial organisations 
todo. They must not for the present disobey the Government 
orders so far as it is at all possible. They must not, before they 
have searched their hearts, take forward action but bring about an 
absolutely calin atmosphere, No imprisonment courted in auger 
has availed us anything. 1 agree with the Mussalman view which 
is also the Hindu view that there is no imprisonment for the sake 
of it All imprisonments to be ueeful have to be courted for religion 
or country and that by men and women clad in khaddar and without 
anger or violence in their hearts, If the provinces have no such men 
and women, they should not embark on civil disobedience at all. 

“Hence it is that the constructive programme has been framed. 
It will steady and calm us. It will wake our organising spirit, it 
will make us industrious, it will render us fit for Swaraj, it will cool 
our blood. We shall be spat upon, laughed at, sworn at, may be 
even kicked and cursed, We must put up with it all in as much as 
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we have harboured anger in our breasts even though we have been 
under the pledge of non-violence. I must frankly state that unless 
we can retrieve our steps deliberately, cultivate non-violence and 
manufacture khaddar, we cannot render effective help to the Khi- 
lafat, we can not get redress of the Punjab wrong, nor can we attain 
Swaraj. My leadership is perfectly useless if I cannot convince co- 
workers and the public of the absolute and immediate necessity of 
vigorously prosecuting the constructive programme. 

“We must know whether we can get 4 crore of men and women 
in all India who believe in the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful, i.e., 
non-violent and legitimate, i. 6., truthful means. 

‘We must get money for the prosecution of Swadeshi and we 
will know how many people there are in India who are willing 
honestly to pay one rupee out of every hundred of their past year’s 
income to the Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund. This subscription the 
Committee expects from Congressmen and sympathbisers. 

‘We must spend money like water in introducing the spinning= 
wheel in every home, in tbe manufacture and distribution of khaddar 
whenever required, 

*' Surely we have long neglected the ‘untouchable’ brother. He 
bas slaved for us too long. We must now serve him. 

Our liquor-picketing has done some good but not substantial, 
Not till we pierce the home of the drunkard shall we make any real 
advance. We must know why he drinks; what we can substitute 
for it ? We must have a census of all the dunkards of India. 

‘ Social service department has been looked at with the utmost 
contempt. If the non-co-operation movement is not malicious, that 
department is a necessity, Woe want to render alike to friend and 
foe service in times of distress. We are thereby able to keep our 
relations sweet with all in spite of our political aloofness. 

Laughing at it! 


‘ Social service and temperance reform were laughed at as part 
of the struggle for Swaraj. Jt was a painful exhibition of ignorance 
of the essentia:: of Swaraj. I claim tbat human mind or buman 
society is not divided into water-tight compartments called social, 
political and religious. All act and react upon one another. What 
is more, the vast majority of Hindus and Mussalmans have joined the 
struggle believing it to be religious. The masses have come in be- 
cause they want tu save the Khilafat and the cow. Deprive the 
Mussalman of the hope of helping the Khilsfat and he will shun the 
Congress ; tel] the Hindu he cannot save the cow if he joins the 
Congress, he will to a man leave it. To laugh at moral reform sand 
social service is to laugb at Swaraj, the Khilafat, and the Punjab, 
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‘ven the organisation of schools was laughed at. Let us see 
what it means. We have demolished the prestige of Govt. schools. 
It was perbaps necessary in 1920 to do the picketing and certainly 
not to mind the boys being neglected, but it would be criminal any 
Jonger to picket Govt. schools or to neglect National institutions. 
We can now only draw more boys and girls by putting existing 
National schools on a better footing. They have the advantage of 
being in institutions where they breathe free air and where they are 
not shadowed. But the advantage of scientific training in carding, 
band spinning and hand-weaving, and of having intellectual training 
in keeping with the requirements of the country must be added. 
We shall show by successful experiments the superiority of training 
in National schools and colleges. 

“ven the Panchayats came to for ridicule. Little did the 
critics realise that the masses in many parts of India had ceased to 
resort to law courts. If we do not organise honest Panckayats, they 
will certainly go back to tho existing law-courts. 


‘Nor is a single step devoid of vast political results. Adequate 
manufacture and universal use of Khaddar means a permanent 
boycott of foreign cloth and automatic distribution of sixty crores 
of rupees annually among the poor people. Permanent disappear- 
ance of the drink and the opium cvils mean an annual saving of 
crores to the people and a diminution of that revenue for the Govt. 
Constructive effort for the untouchables means the addition to the 
Congress ranks of six crores of man and women who will for-ever be 
bound to tha Congress.. Social Service department if it becomes a 
live thing, will restore the strained relations that exist to-day among 
co-operators (whether Indian or English) and non co operators. To 
work the full constructive programme, therefore, is to achieve all we 
want. To fail in fulfilling tbe programme is to postpone all possibi- 
lity of effective civil disobedience.” 


The Arrest of the Mahatma. 


Already there was distinctly visible a split in the Congress 
camp—though for the time being it was kept hidden under a 
camoufidge of words. Swami Shraddhanand who wanted to drop 
non-co operation altogether did not attend the Delhi meeting. Pt. 
Malaviya who tried his beat to keep to the epirit of the Bardoli 
resolution was not heeded. The Aligarh students passed a famboyant 
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resolution condemning the suspension of civil disobedience. Other 
instances of revolt from Gandhi’s leadership cropped up And Govt, 
now saw its chance. There was about this time in India, especially 
in the United Provinces, a strong undercurrent of lawlessness, 
There was a very wide-spread strike over the East Indian Railway— 
and daily it was threatening to break out into lawlessness. The 
Aika movement, ostensibly to preserve the rights of the villagemon 
against the oppressions of the Zamindars, started in the U. P., was 
the cause of s panic. The Bhils in Rajputana were in militant 
unrest. In Assam a tragedy happened in Kanarighat where a mob 
repeated the mistakes of Amritsar in 1919, and instead of quietly 
sitting down to a fusillade of fire attacked the police and paid the 
usual penalty. Clearly, Gandhi was unable to stem the tide of 
unrest. His great name failed to bring quiet and non-violence. 
The upper classes were interror. On all sides in European quarters 
the cry was raised: ‘Arrest the Man.” In England this was very 
insistent. On February 23rd Sir William Vincent ssid in the 
Legislative Assembly that Government had not changed its attitude 
towards the Congress, even after the Bardoli resolution. On Feb. 
28th, Sir Robert Watson Smyth talked of hitting back : “hit back 
bard”, he said (see poste) in the Bengal Chamber. On Feb. 14th 
there was the great debate in Parliament when the M. P’s wanted 
the application of more forco and repression in India. Mr. Montagu 
was the subject of intense vituperation. A vote of censure on him 
was moved. Mr. Churchill was almost openly against his cabinet 
colleague the Secretary of State for India. Iven the Prime Minister 
gave warning to those who wanted further change in India, Matters 
now took a dramatic turn. 

So long as the riotous multitude frenzied into unrest by the 
accumulated tortures of years was bushed into non-violence by the 
magic name of Gandhi, Government lay quiet ; but as soon as the 
repentant Mahatma was left in the lurch by the querrulous mob of 
second-rate non-co-operators, utterly incapable of understanding 
the elementary principle of self control,—and, it must be remem- 
bered that by this time all the best and the truest of Gandhi’s 
followers were in jail—Govt. saw its chance and pounced upon him, 
Govt. could not now do otherwise than take charge of Gandhi as 
there was fierce internal dissensions in the N-C-O camp. As says 
Professor Rushbrook Williams, the publicity officer of the Govt, 
of India :— 

“Thig step bad long been contemplated, but had been postponed 
from time to time for various reasons. In the first place there was 
a natural reluctance to incarcerate aman who, however mistaken 
might be his activities, was by all widely respected and by millions 
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revered as asaint. Moreover, he had consistently preached the 
gospel of von-violence, and done all that he could to restrain the 
more impatient of his followers from embarking upon forcible 
methods. It was furtber impossible to ignore the fact that until 
a substantial body of Indian opinion was prepared to support mea- 
sures sgainst Mr. Gandhi’s person: and until the populor belief in 
his divine inspiration had been weakened by the efflux of time, 
there was reason to fear that his arrest would have been attended 
with bloody outbreaks in numerous places, by the intensification of 
racial bitterness, and by the creation of conditions in which the 
new constitution would have little or no chance of success. That 
the arrest, being well-timed, passed of peacefully, should not mislead 
the reader into thinking that it could bave been effected with equal 
absence of popular excitement at an earlier period. I[t came when 
Mr. Gandhi’s political reputation, for reasons already outlined, was 
at its nadir; when the enthusiasm of bis followers had reached the 
lowest ebb; when the public mind of India was engrossed with 
other issues.” 

Ostensibly on the ground of publishing the Government of India 
despatch urging consideration of Moslem demands, but really asa 
matter of inaugurating a new policy, Mr. Montagu was thrown over 
by the Cabinet on March 9th. (see Vol, IJ), and Mabatma Gandhi 
was arrested on March 10th. From some days before there were per- 
sistant rumours of the coming arrest in anticipation of which the 
Mahatma wrote the following article in his paper ‘Young India” : 


M. Gandhi on “If I Am Arrested” 


The Yumour has hern revived that my arrest 1s imminent. It1s said to be 
rvatded as a mistake by some (fficials that I was not arrested when I was to 
be, 3. e., on the L1th or 12th of February and that the Bardoli decision ought 
not to have b.en allowed to affect the Government’s programme. It 18 fait, too 
that 1t 1s now no longe” possible for the Goverument to withstand the ever rising 
agitation in London for my airest and deportation I myself cannot ree how 
the Government can avoid arresting me 1f they want a permanent abandonment 
of civil disobedience, whether individual or mass, 

I advised the Working Committee to suspend mass civil disobedience at 
Bardoli Because that « bedience would not have becn civil, and if I am now 
advising all provincial workers to suspend even individual civil disobedience, 
1t 18 because I know that any disobedience at the present stage will be not civil 
but criminal A tianquil atmosphere 1s an Indispeneable condition of civil dis- 
obedience It 18 humilating for me to discover that there ‘3 a spirit of violence 
abroad and that the Gov.nment of the United Provinces has been obliged to 
enlist additional police for avoiding a repetition of Chaum Chaura. I do not say 
that all that 1s claimed to have } 1:pcned has happened, but 1t 18 impossible to 
ignore all the testimony that 18 given in proof of the growing spirit of violence 
in some parts of those provinces In spite of my political differences with 
Yundit Hridaya Nath Kanzru, | regard him to be above wilful perversion of 
truth, I consider him to be one of the most capable among public workers, 
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Te is not & man to be easily carried away. When, therefore, be gives an 
pinion upon anything, it imm«iiately arrests my attention, Making due 
sllowance for the colouring of uis julgment by reason of his pro-Goverument 
attitude, Lam unable to dismiss his report of the Chauri Chaura tragedy as 
anwoithy of consideration, Noi 1s 1t possible to ignore letters received from 
4-mindars and others informing me of the violent temperament and ignorant 
lawlessness in the Unitcd Provinces I have bfore me the Bareilly report 
signed by the Congress Secretary, Whilst the authoriti-s forgot themselves, we 
aTe not, if that report is to b2 believed, without fault ‘The volunteer procession 
was not a civil demonstration. [t was ineisted upon in spite of a sharp division 
of opinion in our own ranks Though the crowds that gathered were not 
violent, the spirit of tne demonstration was undoubtedly violent. It was an 
imputent show of force wholly unnecessary for our purpose and hardly a prelude 
to civil disob dience That the authorities could have bandlcd the procession In 
a better spirit, that they ought not to have interfered with the Swaraj flag, tbat 
they ought not to have objected to the use of the Town Hall, which was town 
property, as Congress office, 1n view of the fact that it bad been so used for some 
months with the permission of the Town Conneil, 18 all very true, It 18, 
therefore, as a penance that civil disobedience has been suspended. But 14 the 
atmosphere clears up, the people realise the full value of the adjective ‘ crvil’’ 
and become 1n reality non-violent both in spirit and in deed, and if I find that 
the Government stil! do not yield to the people’s will, I shall certainly be the 
fret person to advocate individual or mass civil disobedience as the case may be. 
Thc re 18 no escape from that duty without the people wishing to surrender their 
birth-right, 


I doubt the sincerity of Englishmen who are born fighters, when they 
declaim against civil disobidience as if 1t was a diabolical crime to be punished 
with exemplary severity If they have glorified armed rebillions and resorted to 
them on due occasions, why are many of them up in arms against the very 
idea of civil resistance? I can understand their saying that the attainment of 
& non-violent atmosphere 18 & virtual impossibility 12 India I do not believe 
it, but I can appreciate such an objection, What, however, 1s beyond my 
comprehension is the dead-sct made against the very theory of civil disobedience 
as if it was something immoral, To etpect me to give up the preaching of 
civil digubedience 18 to atk me to give up preaching peace, which would be 
tantamount to asking me to commit suicide. 


I hope, however, that whether the Government arrest me or whether they 
stop, by direct or indirect mcans, the pablication of the three Journals ‘“ Young 
India”, “* Gujrat: Nava Jiban”, and “ Hind! Nava Jihan”, the public will 
remain unmoved It ie a mattcr of no pride or pleasure to me but one of 
humiliation that the Government Tefrain from arresting me for fear of an out- 
break of universal violi nce and the awful slaughter that any such out-br ak must 
involve. It would be a sad commentary upon my preaching of, and upon the 
Congress and Khilafat }ledge of, non-v1 Icnce, 1f my imcarccration was to be @ 
signal for a storm allover the country Surely, it would be a demonstration of 
India’s unreadiness for a peaceful rebellion. It would be a triumph for the 
bureaucracy, and 1t would be almost a final proof of the correctness of the 
position taken up by the Modcrate friends viz, that India can never be prepared 
fur non-violent disobedience, 1 hope therefore that the Congress and Khilafat 
workers will strain every nerve and show that all the fears entertained by the 
Government and their supporters were totally wrong. I promise that such act 
of self-restraint will take us many a mile towards our triple goal. 


Thetc should, therefore, be no “bartaly’” no noisy demonstrations, no 
processions. | would ngard observance ot perfect 1 ace on my arrest aB a 
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maik of high honour paid to me by my countrymen, What [ woull love to 
see, however, 1s the constructive work of the Congress going ou with clock-work 
regularity aud the speed of the Punjab Express. {[ would Juve tu see people, 
why have hitherto kept back voluntarily discarding all tueir tureign cloth aud 
making a bonfire of 1t, Lt them tull the whole of the constructive programme 
framed at Bardoli and they will uot only release me and otber prisoners but they 
will also inaugurate Swara) and secure redress ut the Khlatat and the Panjab 
wrongs. Let thim remember the tour piliars of Swaraj—Non-violence, Hindu- 
Moslem-SiKb- Parsi-Chiristiau-Jew unity, total removal of untouchability, and 
mauutacture vf baud-spuo aud oaud-woven “ Khaddar” completely displacing 


fureign cloth, 
* [do not know that my removal from their midst will not be a benetit to 


the people In the fret instance, the supeistition about the possession of super- 
natural powers by me will be demolished Secondly, the belief that people had 
accepted the uun-co-operation programme ouly uuder wy Induence aad that 
they had no independent faith in it will be disproved, Toirdly, our capacity 
for Swara] will be proved by our ability te conduct vur activities mespite of the 
withdrawal eveu of the originator of the current programme. Fourthly aud 
selhuhly, 1¢ will give me @ quict and physical rest which perhaps I deserve ”’ 


The Story of the Arrest 


The following account of the arrest is given by Sj, Benarsi 
Das Chaturvedi ot the Satyagraha Ashram.— 

“The air in the Ashram had been thick for the last five days 
with the rumour about the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi. ase vee 
sis As usual we had our evening prayers together with Mahatma 
Gandhi. When the prayer was Over he «+ os c «+ told us 
about the rumour of his arrest. He said that he was expecting it 
that very night. He advised us to go on working steadily with 
re-doubled energy after his arrest. After the prayer-time he went 
to his room, where some people had come from the city to enquire 
whether there was any truth in the rumour of Gandhiji’s arrest. 
Notable among these were Shrimati Anusuya Bai—the popular 
worker for the mill lubourers—Shrijut Shankerlal Banker the 
printer of the “Young India.” Mahbatmaji laughed when he heard 
of Anusuya Bai’s arrival and he said to ber smilingly, “What brings 
you here at this hour?” She replied that the rumour about his 
arrest had brought her there. Mahatmaji then dictated the answ- 
ers to some of the letters received by him. He was doing bis work 
with bis usual calmness, Some of the Ashram people asked him 
certain questions about his arrest which he answered. Then he 
gave instructions to his assistant Babu Krishna Das about the 
editing of his paper “Young India” after the arrest. 

“It was neatly 10 o'clock and Mahatmaji said to all of us, 
“Now you must retire, I shall go to bed.” Maulana Hasrat Mobani 
came just at that time and Mahatmaji was glad to see him. 
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“Anusuya Bai and Shankerlal Banker started in their motor 
‘from the Ashram They had not gone far when they met the 
perinte:.dent of Police on the way to the Ashram in hie car, He 
ormed Srijut Shankerlal that he should consider himself under 
est. Shankerlalji then returned with the Superintendent to the 
hram. Tne Superintendent did not enter the Ashram himself 
lt sent word to Mahatma Gandhi through Anusuya Bai about his 
rest. The Superintendent requested Aunusuya Bai to tell Mahat- 
aji that he could take as much time as he wanted. Mahatmaji 
a8, Of course, quite ready for his arrest. He took some books with 
m, In the meanwhile the ladies and the girls of the Ashram came 
his room, He gave his advice to alland had a word for each 
them. Then he asked the ladies to sing the song which he likes 
ie We translate it below : 











‘(He 1s the real Vaishnava who has in his heart a love for others. Real 
e 1s manifested inrelieving the distressed. He who looks to the bright 
de of a man’s nature and does not blame them, and keeps his mind tran- 
nil sn the minds of tumults, Mother Lakshm: favours him. The man who 
a “Samadarshin”’, who has conquered desire, who looks upon women as 
lother, whose tongue never utters untruth, and whose hand never touches 
ie property of another, who is not bound by attachments and affections, 
hose mind 1s dominated by ‘'Bairagya”’, whose ears enjoy the music of the 
ame of ‘‘Ram’’, whois above avarice and 1s free from duplicity, in whom 
esire and anger have been extinguished—such a man should be wor- 
ipped. The very sight of him will enable one to cross the limitless ocean 
life’s miseries.” 


“It is note-worthy that during the South African struggle when 
e first batch including Mrs. Gandhi went to jail from the Phenix 
ishram, this beautiful hymn of Narsih Mehta was sung by them at 
he time of their departure. 
‘‘Mahatmaji then went tothe motor car of the Supdt., which 
tarted under the shouts of ‘‘Siyavar Ram Chandra ki Jai” and “Bande 
Mataram”’. Mrs. Gandbi and a few others accompanied Mahatmaji 
° to the Sabarmati Jail which is only a mile from the Ashram.” 








Next day the Mahatma and Sj. Banker were placed before Mr, 
rown, the assistant Magistrate of Ahmedabad charged with sedi- 
‘ion for four articles in the Young India, viz :— 
DISAFFECTION A VIRTUE 
TAMPERING WITH LOYALTY 
Tue Puzzis & ITs SOLUTION 
SHAKING THE MANES 


On questioned by the Magistrate M. Gandhi said :— 

“I simply wish to state that when the proper time comes I 
‘hall plead guilty so far as disaffection towards Government is con- 
etned. It is quite true that 1am the Editor of Young India aud 
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that the articles read in my preseuce were written by me and the 
proprietors and publishers had permitted me to control the whole 
policy of the paper.”’ 

Charges were then framed and the accused were committed to 
the sessions on the 18th March 1922, 


The Sessions Trial. 


The trial opened at twelve noon, March 18th. 1922, before 
Mr. ©. N. Broomfield, District and Sessions Judge, Ahmedabad. 
Long before the hour appointed for the commencement of the trial 
the hall was full with members of the public mostly clad in khaddar. 
Among those preseut inside the hall were Mr V. J. Patel, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Sarabaladevi Choudhusini, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mr. T. Prakisham, Ambalal Sarabhai, Bai Anasuya and 
other Non-co-operition leaders. Police and military precautions 
were complete. While policemen were posted all round the com- 
pound of the Court, Indian Infantry wore stationed inside the 
compound. About hbhilf a dozen European police officers were also 
in attendance. All this extravagant precaution was, however, 
unnecessary as a very perfect calmness prevailed all over the town, 
and even the illiterate mill-hands of Ahmedabad, against whom 
the precaution was taken, hung their head in shame in common with 
all non-co operators for having brought about indirectly the great 
and historic event of the day—the trial of their Mahatma by a 
British court of justice. 

Mahatm. Gandhi and Sj. Banker arrived at court at 11-40 
accompanied by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. All those inside 
the court stood up when Mahatma Gandhi entered the ball and 
remained standing until he was sbown a seat to the left of the 
Judge. A little further up, in the same row to the right of Mahatma 
Gaudbi, sat Mr. Banker with Pundit Malaviya on the right, while 
to the left of the Mahatma sat his wife with Mrs. Naidu and Mrs. 
sarala Devi. 

At 11 50 Sir Thomas Strangman, the Advocate-General, entered 
the court and exchanged nods with Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. E. C. 
Wild, Legal Remembrancer to the Govt. of Bombay, was also present 
in the court. Punctually at 12 O’clock the Judge took his seat. 

At the outset, the Judge pointed out that the charges as framed 
by the Public Prosecutor contained three counts. He understood 
the prosecution to mean that there were three distinct offences, 
which being of the same kind and committed with the space of a 
year were charged and committed together. 

The Advocate-General agree’) with the Judge. The charges 
were theu read out against both accused, after which the Judga 
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plained at length the provisions of Section 124 (A) and said the 
ord ‘' Disaffection” included disloyalty or feelings of enmity, and 
e word as used in the Section had been interpreted by the High 
yurt of Bombay as meaning political alienation or dis-respect. 

The Judge—Do you plead guilty or claim to be tried ? 

Mahatma Gandhi—1 plead guilty on all the charges. I observe 
iat the King’s name bas been omitted from the charges and, in 
y opinion, very properly. 

Asked by the Judge Mr. Banker also pleaded guilty. 

The Advocate-General then pointed out that under Section 
1 Cr. P. ©. the Court might convict accused on their plea or 
oceed with the trial. He would ask the Judge to proceed with the 
se, firstly, because the charges were of a serious character, and 
condly, because it was highly desirable in the public interest that 
ose charges should be fully stated and publicly investigated, and 
sentence could not be passed simply because accused had pleaded 
lilty. He (the Judge) could not deal with the matter unless all 
e facts of the case were laid before him. 

The Judge—I do not agree. I have, under the law, full discre- 
on to convict the accused on their own plea, and in this particular 
se I cannot see what advantage can be gained by going through 
8 evidence that was recorded before the committing Magistrate. 
ut as regards the questio’. that the charges should be investigated as 
lly as possible, the evidence that was recorded before the committing 
agistrate—and as far as 1 know nothing contrary has appeared— 
ill be the evidence to show that Mr. Gandhi was responsible for 
ese particular articles, and in the fact of this plea it seems to me it 
ould be futile to record any more evidence on that point, 

As regards the question of sentence, the Judge said that he 
ould like to hear what Mr. Gandhi wished to say. He did not think 
iat the mere recording of evidence and proceeding with the trial, 
asked for, might make any difference one way orthe other, He 
‘erefore proposed to accept the plea of the accused. Nothing so far 
mained but to pass sentence, but, before that, he would like to hear 
hat the Advocate-General had to say on the question of sentence. 


The Advocate-General pointed out that the articles from 
Young India” before the committing Magistrate, and which formed 
‘@ subject of the charges, formed merely part of a campaign to 
‘read disaffection openly and systematically to render the Govern- 
ent impossible and to overthrow it. He then read out 
‘tracts from the articles to show that to create disaffection 
‘wards the Government was the creed of nonco-operators and 
6 Congress and the Khilafat Committees. He asserted 
oat they were not the writings of an wun-educated or obscure 
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man, The Court should also consider to what the campaign had 
inevitably led. ‘You have had examples before you in the last few 
months,” he said. “1 refer to the ocourrencesin Bombay, Madras 
and Chauri Chaura leading to rioting and murder and involving 
people in misery and distress. ltis true that in these articles you 
find that non-violence is insisted upon as an item of the campaign 
and of the creed. But of what value is it, Sir, to insist on non- 
violence if incessantly you preach disaffection towards the Govern- 
ment and hold it up as a treacherous Government, and if you openly 
and deliberately seek to instigate others to overthrow it? Those 
are the circumstances which I would ask you to take into account 
in passing sentence. 

‘As regards Mr. Banker, his guilt is only of a lesser degree, in 
that he printed the articles, but I would ask the court to impose 
a fine in addition to such term of imprisonment as he deserves.” 

The Mahatma’s Statement 


Mahatma Gandbi then made an oral statement and followed it 
with a written one, after obtaining the permission of the Court to 
remain seated (the Mahatma has heart-disease and always makes 
speeches while sitting). The Mahatma said :— 

‘Before I read this statement I would like to state that I 
entirely endorse the learned Advocate-General’s remarks in connec- 
tion with my humble self. I think that he was entirely fair to me 
in all the statement that he has made because it is very true, and 
I have no desire whatsoever to conceal from this Court the fact 
that to preach disaffection towards the existing system of Govern- 
ment has become almost a passion with me. The learned Advocate- 
General is also entirely in the right when he says that my preach- 
ing of disaffection did not commence with my connection with 
“Young India’, but that it commenced much earlier, and in the 
statement that I am about to read, it will be my painful duty to 
admit before this Court that it commenced much earlier than the 
period stated by the Advocate-General. It is the most painful 
duty with me, but I have to discharge that duty, knowing the 
responsibility that rests upon my shoulders, and | wish to endorse 
all the blame that the learned Advocate-General has thrown on my 
shoulders in connection with the Bombay occurrences, Madras 
occurrences, and the Cbhauri-Chaura occurrences. Thinking over 
these things deeply and sleeping over them night after night and 
examining my heart, I have come to the conclusion that it ia impos- 
sible for me to dissociate myself from the diabolical crimes of 
Chauri-Chaura or the mad outrages of Bombay. He is quite right 
when he says that, as a man of responsibility, a man having receiv- 
oda fair share of cducation, having had a fair sbare of experience 
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f this world, I should know the consequences of every one of my 
ets. I knew them. | knew that I was playing with fire. I ran 
he risk and, if I was set free, I would still do the same. I would 
.e failing in my duty if [ do not do so. I have felt this morning that 
would have failed in my duty if I do not say all that I have said 
vere just now,—I wanted to avoid violence; I want to avoid 
riolence. Non-violence is the first article of my faith. It is the 
ast article of my faith. But I had to make my choice. I had 
jither to submit to a system which I considered has done an irre- 
arable harm to my country, or incur the risk of mad fury of my 
yeople bursting forth when they understood the truth from my lips. 
. know that my people have sometimes gone mad. I am deeply 
iorry for it; and I am therefore here to submit not to a light 
yenalty but to the highest penalty. I do not ask for mercy. I do not 
ylead any extenuating act. I am here therefore to invite and submit 
(0 the highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what in law 
is ® deliberate crime and what appears to me to be the highest duty 
xf a Citizen”. He then read out the following statement, 


The Written Statement 
From Loyalist to Non-co-operator 


I owe it perhaps to the Indian public and tothe public in England, to 
placate which this prosecution is mainly taken up, that I should explain why from 
a staunch loyalist and co-operator I have become an uncompromising disaffec- 
tionist and non-co-operator. To the Court, too, I should say why I plead guilty 
to the charge of promoting disaffection towards the Government established by 
law in India. 


My public life began in 1893 in South Africa in troubled weather. My first 
contact with the British authorities in that country was not of a happy 
character. I discovered that, as a man and an Indian, I had no rights. On the 
contrary, I discovered that I had no rights as a man because | was an Indian. 


But I was not baffled. I thought that this treatment of Indians was an 
exorescence upon a system that was intrinsically and mainly good. I gave the 
Government my voluntary and hearty co-operation criticising it fully where I 
felt: it was faulty, but never wishing its destruction. 


Consequcntly, when the existence of the Empire was threatened in 1899 by 
the Boer challenge, I offered my services to it, raised a Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and served at the several actions that took place for the relief of Lady- 
Smith. Similarly, in 1906, at the time of the Zulu Revolt, I raised a Stretcher 
Bearer party and served till the end of the rebellion. On both these occasions, 
I received medals and was even mentioned in the despatches As tor my work 
in South Africa, I was given by Lord Hardinge a Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal. 
When the war broke out in 1914 between England and Germany, I raised a 
Volunteer Ambulance Corps in London consisting of the then resident Indians 
in London, chiefly students. Its work was acknowledged by the authorities to be 
valuable. Laxstly in India, when a special appeal was made at the War Con. 
ference in Delhi in 1917 by Lord Chelmsford for recruits, I straggled, at the cost 
of my health, to raise a corps in India and the response was being made when 
the hostilitics ceased and orders were reccived tbat no more recruits were wanted, 
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In all these efforts at service, I was actuated by the belief that 1t was 
ossible by such services to gain a status of full equality in the Empire for my 
ountrymen, The first shoch came in the shape of the Rowlatt Act, a Jaw de- 
gned to rob the people of all real freedom _I felt called upon to lead an intcn- 
ive agitation against it Then followed the Punjab horrors beginning with the 
1assacre of Jallianwalla Bag and culminating in crawling orders, public 
ogging and indescribable humiliations, 1 discovered, too, that the plighted 
rord of the Prime Minister to the Mussalmans of India regarding the integrity 
f Turkcy and the Holy places of Islam was not likely to be fulfilled 

But in spite of the foreboding and the grave warnings of friends at the 
\moritsar Congress in 1919, I fought for co-operation and working of the 
fontagu-Chelmsford Reforms, hoping that the Prime Minister would redeem his 
Tomise to the Indian Mussalmans, that the Punjab wrongs would bc healed, 
nd that, the Reforms, inadequate and unsatisfactory though they were, marked 
new era of hope 1n the life of India 


British Connection had made India Helpless 


But all that hope was shattered The Khilafat promise was not to be 
edeemed, The Punjab crime was white-washed and most culprits went not only 
npunished, but remained in service and some continued to draw pensions from 
he Indian revenue and 10 some cases were even rewarded. I saw, too, that not 
bly did the Reforms not mark a change of heart but they were only a method 
f further draining Jndia of her wealth and of prolonging servitude. I came 
eluctantly to the conclusion that the British connection had made India more 
clpless than she ever was bcfore, politically and cconomically A disarmed 
ndia has no power of resistance against any aggrcssor if she wanted to 
ngage in an armed conflict with him So much 1s this the case that some of 
ur bust men consider that India must take generations bcfore she can achicve 
he Dominion Status. She has become so poor that she has httle power of re- 
stance in famine. Bcfore the British advent [ndia spun and wove in her 
iilions of cottages, just the supplemcnt she needed for adding to her meagre 
gricultural resources. This cottage industry, so vital for India’s existence, 
as been ruined by incredibly heartless and inhuman processes, as described by 
snglish witnesses, Little do to. n-dwillers know how the semi-starved masscs 
f India are slowly sinking to lifelc-sness, Little do they hnow that their 
niserable comfort represents the brokcrage they get for the woth they do for 
Le foreign exploiter, that the profits and the brokcrage are tuchcd from the 
yasses = Ltthe Jo they realise that the Governmcut cetablished by law in 
ritish India 18 carried on for this exploitation of the mass No sophistry, 
o yugil y in figurcs, can explain away the evidence the skcletons in many 
illazes present to the way-farers’ eye [hax no doubt whatsoever that both 
mgland and the town-dwellers of India wil have to anrwer, 1f there 1s a God 
bove, for this crime against humanity which ib perl eps un-cqualled in history: 


Law —Hand-maid of Exploitation 


The law itself in this country has becn used to serve the foreign exploiter, 
‘anyab Martial Law cases has lcd me to believe that at least ninety five per cent 
{ the convictions were wholly bod, and my experience of political cases in 
ndia leads me to the conclusion that in nine out of every ten the condemned 
aen were totally innocent, their crime consisting in the love of their country. 
hn ninety-nine cases out of hundred, justice has been denied tc Indians as against 
suropeans in the courts of India. This 1s not an exaggerated picture It 18 
he experience of almost every Indian who has Lad anything to do with such 
ases In my opinion the administration of the law is thus prostituted, cons- 
lously or unconsciously, for the benefit of the caploitcr, 
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The greatest misfortune 1s that Englishmen and their Indian associates in 
8p administration of the country do not know that they are engaged in the 
me | have attempted to describe. I am satisfied that many English and 
dian officials honestly believe that they are administering one of the best 
stems devised 1n the world, and that India 1s making steady thongh slow 
ogress They do oot know that a subtle but effective system of terrorism and 
organised display of force on the one hand, and the deprivation of all powers 
retaliation and of self-defence on the other, have emasculated the people 
d induced in them the habit of simulation This awful habit has added to 
e ignorance and the self deception of the administrators 


Section 124 A, undcr which [ am happily charged, 1s perhaps the prince 
10ng the politica! Sections of the Indian Fenal Code, designed to suppress the 
urty of the citizen Affection cannot be manufactured or regulated by law. 
one has no affection for a person or a thing, one should be free to give the 
lest expression to his disaffection, so long as he does not contemplate to 
omote or Incite to violince But the Section under which Mr Banker and I 
e charged 18 one under which mere promotion of disaffection 1s a crime. I have 
udied some of the cascs tiled under it and [ know that some of the most loved 
India’s patriots have becn convicted undcr it. I consider 1t a privilcge, 
erefore, to be charged undcr1t J have endeavoured to give in their briefest 
tline the reasons for my disaffcction. Ihave no personal ill-will against any 
ogle administrator Much lees can [ have any disaffection towards the King’s 
rson. But [hold 1¢ to bea virtue to be disaffected towards a Government 
hich, 1m 1ts totality has done more harm to India than any previous system, 


India 18 less manly undcr the British rule than she ever was before. 
olding such a brlict, [ consider 1t to be asin to have affection for the system, 
id 1t has been a precious privilege for me to be able to write what I have 
ritten in the various articles tendered 1n evidence against me 


Non-co-operation—the remedy 

In fact, I believe that I have rendered a service to India and England by 
owing, 1 Non-co operation, the way out of the unnatural state in which 
th are living Inu my humble opinion, Non co operation with evil 18 as much 
duty a8 18 co-operation with good Butin the past, Non-co operation has 
en deliberately expressed in violence to the evil-doer, [ am endeavouring 
show to my country-men that violent Non-co-operation only multiplies evil 
id that, as evil can only be sustaincd by violence, the withdrawal of support 
evil requires complete abstention from violence. Non-violence implies volun- 
iry submission to the penalty for Non-co-operation with evil. 


I am here, therefore, to invite and submit cheerfully to the highest penalty 
4t can be inflicted upon me for what in law 18 a deliberate crime and what 
opears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen The only course open to 
mu, the Judge and the Assessors, 18 either to resign your posts and thus disso- 
ate yourselves from evil, 1f you feel that the law you are called upon to ad- 
Inister in an evil, and that in reality I am innocent, or to inflict on me the 
verest penalty, 1f you believe that the system and the law you are assisting 
: administer are good for the people of this country and that any activity 

therefore injurious to the public, 


The Judgment 
The Judge, addressing Mahatma Gandhi, said :— 


‘‘Mr. Gandhi, you have made my task in one way easy by plead- 
ig guilty to the charge. Nevertheless what remains, viz, the 
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ptermination of ajust sentence, is perhaps as difficult a proposi- 
on a8 @ judge can have in this country. The law ie no reapector 
persons, Nevertheless, it will be impossible to ignore the fact 
hat you are in a different category from any person I have ever 
ried, or am ever likely to have to try. Also, it would be impossible 
ee the fact that in the eyes of millions of your countrymen 

u are 8 great leader, or that even those who differ from you in 
lolitics, look up to you asa man of high ideals and Jeading a noble 
nd even a saintly life. I have to deal with you in one character 
nly. Itis my duty to judge you as a man subject. to the law, 
ho, according to bis own admission, broke the law and committed 
vhat to an ordinary man must appear to be a great offence against 
ihe State. Ido not forget that you have consistently preached 
gainst violence, or that you have on many occasions, I am willing 
o believe, done much to prevent violence. But having regard to 
be nature of your political teaching and the nature of many of 
hose to whom they were addressed, how you can have continued 
o believe that violence would not be an inevitable consequence, 
asses my capacity to understand. 


“There are probably few people in India who do uot sincerely 
regret that you should have made it impossible for any Govern- 
ment to leave you at liberty, but it is so. lam trying to balance 
what is due to you against what appears to be necessary in the 
interests of the public, and I propose in passing sentence to follow 
the precedent of a case, in many respects similar to this case, that 
was decided some twelve years ago,—I mean the case against Mr. 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak under the same section. The sentence that 
was passed upon him, as if finally stood, was a sentence of simple 
imprisonment for six years. You will not consider it unreasonable, 
I think, that you should be classed with Mr, Tilak—that is, a 
sentence of two years simple imprisonment on esch count of the 
charge, six years in all, which I feel it my duty to pass upon you, 
and, I should like to say in doing so, that if the course of events 
in India should make it possible to reduce the period and release 
you, no one will be better pleased than I.” 

Turning to Mr. Banker, the Judge said: ‘ You have been to 
a large extent under the influence of your chief. The seatence that 
I propose to pass upon you is simple imprisonment for six months 
on each of the first two counts, that is, simple imprisonment for one 
year, and a fine of one thousand rupees or six months’ simple 
imprisonment in default,” 


Mahatma Gandhi was sentenced to six years’ 
Simple Imprisonment, 

















CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
The Viceroy & the Secretary of State 


The following correspondence between the Viceroy and 
rin Secretary of State for India was published as a White 
aper :— 


From the Viceroy, Home Department, to the Secretary of State for 
India, dated 9th February 1922, 


The following is a general appreciation of the situation as 
regards non-co-operation. In order to explain the situation as it 
exists, it is necessary to trace the origin of tha non-co-operation 
movement and its developments. It is impossible to give within 
the scope of a telegram an adequate appreciation of the whole situa- 
tion, and the Government of India would have preferred, had time 
permitted, to seud a considered despatch. As, however, the matter 
is one of great urgency we have done our best to give a connected 
account in the message that follows. 

The first manifestation of non-co-operation with Government 
as a political force took place about the beginning of 1920. The 
spirit of nationalism in this country as elsewhere had been greatly 
stimulated and intensified by the war and the pronouncements 
made as to the principles for which the Allies stood. It was intend- 
ed by the Reforms Act of 1919 to meet the legitimate aspirations 
of the Indian people, and moderate and reasonable opinion was to a 
certain extent satisfied thereby. An extreme section of Indian 
politicians rejected it as inadequate, but opposition to it might not 
have assumed formidable proportions had it not been for the opera. 
tion of social causes, in particular, racial feeling which had been 
engendered by the Punjab disturbances in 1919, the economic 
distress which resulted from the general rise in prices, the bitter 
resentment on the part of Muhammadans over the delay in announc- 
ing the terms of peace with Turkey and their apprehensions lest 
these terms should prove unfavourable to Turkey. It was a result 
of these causes that the doctrine of non-co-operation, which was a 
revival of Gandhi’s Satyagraha movement of 1919, begun to make 
rapid progress in 1920. 

The Beginning of N-C-O. 

In March 1920 Gandhi established close relations with Mahomed 
Ali, Shaukat Ali, and other leaders of the Khilafat movement, and 
he announced publicly that that movement had his sympathy and 
that he would lead the non-co operation movement, directed against 
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the Government, if the terms of peace with Turkey did not meet 
the sentiments of his Moslem fellow-subjects. He declared in this 
manifesto that the only remedy left open to him was von-co-oper- 
ation based on non-violence, There was no very clear announce- 
ment at that time of the precise form which the movement would 
take, but Gandhi defined his programme laterinu the year after the 
Turkish peace terms had been published There was to be a begin- 
ning of non-co-operation by— 

(1) the resignation of titles and honorary posts ; 

(2) the resignation of posta in the Civil Service of Government, 
the Police being excluded ; 

(3) the resignation of service in the Police and the Army ; 

(4) the refusal to pay taxes. 

By resolutions passed at. a special meeting of Congress held at 
Calcutta in September 1920 the following items were added to the 
programme. 

(L) withdrawal of children from educational institutions aided 
and controlled by Government, and establishment in their places of 
National Schools and Colleges ; 

(2) boycott by lawyers and litigants of British Courts and estab- 
lishment of private Arbitration Courts ; 

(3) refusal by military, clerical and labouring classes to volun- 
teer for service in Mesopotamia ; 

(4) withdrawal of candidates for election on new Councils and 
abstention on the part of voters ; 

(b) gradual boycott of foreign goods. 

All the foregoing steps were to be initiated before resignation 
of service in police and army, and refusal to pay taxes, both of which 
were to be started only at the final stages of campaign. 

Little enthusiasm was roused at first by the movement ; ail 
sections of moderate opinion were opposed to it, and even by Tilak 
and his followers it was regarded with somo doubt and suspicion 
while Hindu opinion naturally was averse from a close alliance with 
the more violent and fanatical aspects of the Khilafat movement, 
But the personality of the leader of the non-co-operation movement 
who was beliaved to be a self-less ascetic,—a character which has a 
peculiar attraction for Indians—the propaganda which he and his 
lieutenants assiduously carried on, the intense irritation which had 
been caused among Mahomedana by the announcement of the Turkish 
peace terms, and in particular of the increasing economic pressure 
on @ large section of the population, drew a growing number of 
adherents gradually to the movement. 

The Volunteer Movement. 
3. Certain disquieting symptoms commenced to show them- 
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selves in the movement towards the end of the year 1920. A tendency 
to imitate military methods was developed in some of the Volunteers 
Associations, which bad been originally started, at any rate nominal- 
ly, for philanthropic and social service, and the leaders of the agita- 
tion against Government were not slow to utilise for political purposes 
these organisations as a potent instrument of social boycott. 


This volunteer movement has presented peculiar difficulties, 
partly owing to the fact that some of the associations were in the 
past founded in good faith, in pursuance of some form of social 
service and have, in fact, on occasions rendered valuable assistance 
in assisting strangers and facilitating the maintenance of order at 
great religious fairs and pilgrimages and partly owing to our disincli- 
nation to interfere with Associations whose activities were ostensibly 
directed to political objects which did not come within the criminal 
law, Violence is opposed to the professed objects for which members 
are drawn into these bodies; yet gradually the establishment of 
the Associations has put into the bands of the leaders powerful 
organisations, which can be, and have been, used for sinister 
purposes. Attempts to usurp functions of police, intimidation and 
use of violence to enforce hartals and social and commercial boycott, 
or under guise of ‘swadeshi’ or temperance movements in order to 
impair the authority of Government and terrorise political opponents, 
bave been the prominent features of their recent activities. In some 
places only have military drill and evolutions been practised. The 
avoidance of violence has throughout been a part of their ostensible 
creed, and it was a matter of no small difficulty to decide at what 
point their suppression was essential in the interest of law and 
order, snd would not be condemned by public opinion as undue 
interference with the freedom of political associations. The non-co- 
operation movement presented other sinister features in the grow- 
ing violence of speeches made by the principal Khilafat leaders, and 
it endeavoured to enlist the sympathy of students and immature 
school boys while cause for anxiety was given by the possible effects 
on the Indian Army and Police of a campaign of seditious propa- 
ganda. As early as April 1920 instructions were issued by Lord 
Chelmsford’s Government that there should be prompt prusecution 
of all persons tampering with the loyalty of the Troops or the Police 
and a scheme for instituting counter-propaganda was formulated in 
July of the same year. In September instructions were issued to 
local Governments to take action vigorously to prosecute for all 
incitementa to violence and their attention was drawn in October 
to the dangerous potentialities which lay in the volunteer move- 
ment. Lastly, in November 1920 a resolution was passed by Lord 
Chelmsford’s Government defining their general attitude towards 
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the non-co-operation campaign. It was explained that although the 
entire movement was unconstitutional they bad refrained from 
instituting criminal proceedings against such of its promoters as 
had advocated, simultaneously with non co operation, abstention 
from violence, and they had given instructions to Local Govern- 
ments that action should be taken against those persons only who, 
in order to further the movement, had advanced beyond the limits 
which its organizers had originally set up and had openly incited 
the public to violence by spsech or writing, or endeavoured to 
tamper with the loyalty of the Army or the Police. The following 
considerations had iufluenced Government in adopting this 
policy :— 

(1) Reluctance to interfere with the freedom of the Press and 
liberty of speech at atime when India was on the thresh-hold of a 
great advance towards self government. 

(2) The knowledge that those against whom prosecution might 
be directed would be likely to find in it the opportunity of posing 
as martyrs, and that they might swell the number of adherents to 
their cause by evoking false sympathy, 

(3) The belief that non-co operation would be rejected by the 
country as a whole as a visionary aud chimerical scheme, the result 
of which could only be widespread disorder, political chaos and the 
ruin of all such as possessed a real stake in the country itself, the 
appeal being made tothe ignorant and prejudiced and its creed 
being devoid of any constructive genius. 

The Nagpur Congress 


3. At the Congress meeting which was held in December 
1920 at Nagpur a new stago was reached. Little up to that time in 
the way of solid achievement could be pointed to by the leaders of 
the movement. Although the movement had undoubtedly engen- 
dered in certain parts of the country a general spirit of disloyalty 
‘and lawlessness, little success had been attained in giving effect to 
the specific items of the non-co operation programme ; there had been 
very few surrenders of titles, a handful only of lawyers had sus- 
pended their practice, aud, though in the elections to the Reformed 
Councils the voting had been somewhat interfered with, the constitu- 
tion of these Councils had not been seriously affected by it. Strong 
opposition had been provoked by the attack on educational institu- 
tions and the attack had no lasting effect. But Gandhi at Nagpur 
was successful in capturing the entire Congress organisation for his 
party, Indication of the growing strength in tbat body of the 
extremist element was given by the change in the first article of the 
Constitutions of the Congress which was effected by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, the object of Congress being defined now as the 
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attainment of Swaraj by all legitimate and peaceful means, There 
was an omission of the reference to British connexion. It became, 
moreover, clear by this time that the intention of the leader of the 
movement was to spare no efforts by which the mere ignorant 
masses might be permeated with their doctrine. An increasing 
activity with this object in view marked the early spring of 1921. 
There was great astuteness shown in promoting labour unrest and 
exploiting economic grievances, and promises of the widest character 
were freely made (as now) to ignorant peasants—for example, rent- 
free lands, cheap clothes, cheap food and free railway passes. The 
first evidence of this policy was the widespread agitation among the 
tenantry of Oudh, from which in January 1921 serious disturbances 
resulted, and there was exploitation with some success sbout the 
same time by the non co-operation leaders of the Akali movement 
among the Sikhs—a movement which in its inception seems to have 
been inspired by a genuine desire for religious reform—and success 
was attained to some extent by such leaders in giving to the move- 
ment a character which was definitely anti-Government, At the end 
of January the Local Governments received from Lord Chelmsford’s 
Government fresh instructions in view of these developments, 
That Govornment, while they adbered to the general policy which 
had been enunciated in November 1920, impressed on the Local 
Governments the necessity for instituting prosecutions with greater 
freedom in all cases of incitements to violence and endeavours to 
seduce police or Indian troops. Remedial legislation was urged where 
redress was demanded by genuine grievances, There were, too, to be 
steps taken for starting counter-propagauda whereby Government's 
policy would be justified, and, in general, for enforcing respect for the 
law. Government at the same time took every opportunity during 
the first session of the Reformed Legislature of convincing Indian 
opinion that the Reforms were real and great and that they had con- 
ferred on the representatives of the people wide powers and that there 
was & readiness to inquire into the cause of discontent or any specific 
grievances. It was, for example, agreed to refer to the non official 
Committees of the Legislature certain Acts which conferred extra- 
ordinary powers on the Executive, as well as the Acts regulating the 
conduct of the Press; the great« st consideration was shown, in framing 
the Budget, to the opinion of the Legislature. 
The Beginning of Trouble, 1921 


4, As the result of the agitation which was carried on by the 
non-co-operation leaders, there took place in the early summer of 
1921 a stampede from the Tea Gardens of Assam of coolies to the 
number of many thousands, and there wis simultaneously a strike 
on the Assam-Benga] Railway. Another development was a strong 
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campaign against the use of foreign cloth and the drink traffic, an 
operation in which a prominent part was played by intimidation, 
In spite of numerous prosecutions and restrictive orders a general 
weakening of the respect for law and order resulted from all these 
activities ; frequent out-breaks of mob violence followed from thia 
in various parts of the country and racial feeling directed against 
Europeans increased, whether they were engaged in commerce or 
in the service of Government. The leaders of the Khilafat party 
Simultaneously employed languages which steadily increased in vio- 
lence, and many sections of the Mahomedan community, which had 
hitherto been untouched by it, were permeated by the agitation 
which aimed at the restoration of the Sultan of Turkey to his 
temporal power and pre war religious ascendency. A _ series of 
speeches was made by the Ali brothers in the winter and the spring 
at various towns, in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudb, and in 
these speeches Great Britain was openly described as the arch-enemy 
of Islam, and they did all in their power to incite against the British 
the animosity of their co-religionists. They declared that a time would 
arrive when 1t would be incumbent on all Mussalmans as a religious 
duty to draw the sword in defence of their religion; nor did they 
hesitate to put forward the view that if a Mabommedan Power 
were to invade India with the object of avenging the cause of Islam 
they would support it. While their prosecution for these speeches waa 
under consideration, their friends induced them to sign a public 
apology and to undertake that in future they would refrain from 
any writings which incited to violence or tended to the creation 
of an atmosphere of preparedness for violence. In a letter addressed 
in June 1921 to all Local Governments the situation was reviewed. 
The Government of India were still convinced, in spite of the dis- 
quieting symptoms to which reference has been made above, of the 
soundness of the general policy which had been pursed hitherto. 
They indicated at the same time that tho attitude of Government 
should in no way be relaxed towards any advocacy of violence, in- 
cluding not only direct incitements but speeches calculated to give 
rise to feelings of disaffection, enmity or hatred, such as were likely 
to lead to violence, uot as a remote or ultimate consequence but as 
@ probabie result in the near future. 
Moslem Activity 


5 A little time after this a more open form was assumed by 
the attempts to create diasffection in the ranks of the Police and 
the Army. There was widely published about mid-summer on the 
alleged authority of 501 Ulemas (learned men) a Fatwa, that is re- 
ligious pronouncement, which purported to interpret the precepts 
of the Koran. Al) services under Government was declared in this 
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to be forbidden by the Mussalman religion, and service in the Police 
and the Army was stigmatised as a specially heinous sin. A _ resolu- 
tion was passed at Karachi in July at the meeting of the All India 
Khbilafat Committee, Mohamed Ali presiding, to the effect that it was 
incumbent on all Mobammedans asa religious duty not to join the 
Indian Army or to continue to serve in it or to give assistance in 
recruiting for the Army, and that the duty of all Mahommedans was 
to bring to the notice of the Moslem soldiers this religious injunction. 
Mohamed Ali, Saukat Ali, bis brother, and 4 other Khilafat leaders, 
were afterwards prosecuted for this resolution and convicted, the 
conviction being under the ordinary law. In the month of July, 
riots or minor disturbancss took place, with serious loss of life in 
some instances, at the following places :—Dbarwar, Madras, Aligarb, 
Calcutta, Chittagong, Matiari, Karachi. A fuller account of these 
events will be found in the Repressive Laws Committee Report of the 
Indian Legislature together with its appendices. In the month of 
August took place the out break of the Moplahs This was an 
organised rebellion of a whole country-side which was populated 
by Moslem tribes of a peculiarly backward and ignorant character, 
whose fanaticism the Khilafat leaders had by their speeches and 
writings deliberately excited. Without doubt a considerable body 
of Hindu opinion was alienated from the Khilafat movement by this 
rebellion, in which many thousands of Hindus were plundered and 
many bundreds murdered, as it has become widely known that 
many Hindus were forcibly converted to Islam and Hindu temples 
desecrated. Attempts have been made to exploit to the discredit 
of the Government the lamentable railway train episode in which 
Moplah prisoners lost their life, but these have had little effect on 
Hindu opinion. Events in Malabar, however brought about no 
moditication in the attitude of Gandhi. At Delhi on November 
4th every Province was authorised by the Congress Committee to 
start civil disobedience. ‘This authorisation stipulated, however, 
that conditions, sucb as proficiency in the spinning wheel, should be 
fulfilled, the nature of which was so impracticable as to indicate 
that the immediate inception of this policy was not desired by the 
Congress. On the day of the landing in India of the Prince of 
Wales, viz, 17th November, a general hartal (cessation of business) 
took place in Northern India in most of the principal towns, An 
enthusiastic welcome was reccived by the Prince in Bombay iteelf, 
but an attack by noncooperators on people returning from His 
Royal Highnese’s arrival developed into serious 1iots which lasted 
three days; in these several Europeans were murdered, and in all 
there was a cagualty list of 53 killed and approximately 400 wounded. 
Wide-spread intimidation on tho part of the volunteers marked 
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the hartal in Calcutta ; on a smaller scale the same thing occurred 
in other large towns. 
November 17th and After. 


6. A new and dangerous situation confronted Government 
after the events of the 17th November. An increasing disregard 
for lawful authority and the growth cf a dangerous spirit of lawless- 
ness had been engendered by che out-breaks of the last months, and 
it bad become evident that a systematic campaign of violence, 
intimidation and obstruction had been embarked on by many of the 
Volunteer Associations, to combat which it had proved ineffective 
to proceed under the ordinary criminal Jaw. In many places these 
associations were at first recruited from educatod classes, but as the 
campaign became more violent they began to draw adherents from 
unemployed Jabours, mill-hauds and city-rabble, many of whom were 
paid for their service, Government decided in these circumstances 
that measures of a more comprehensive and drastic character should 
be resorted to, and information wass nt to the Local Governments 
that sanction could be given to the application of the Seditious 
Meetings Act in any district where it was considered necessary to 
adopt that course. Instructions were also given to them that 
vigorous use should be made of the provisions of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act Part II, for combating the Volunteer Associations’ 
illegal activities, and that troops should be employed more freely, 
both in order to re-inforce the police and to bearten and encourage 
all law-abiding citizens, and the measures to be taken in the event 
of civil disobedience being inaugurated were laid down. Provincial 
Governments were assured of the full support of the Government of 
India in checking disorder, while the formation of armed police 
battalions and the extensive enrolment of special constables was 
suggested. In particular, they were informed that they should not 
hesitate to prosecute any offenders against the ordinary law, however 
prominent their position, whose arrest and prosecution was, in their 
opinion, required for the maintenance of authority. HEmphasia was 
laid on the importance of counteracting decisively the first active 
measures taken to give effect to civil disobedience. It was made 
clear that the full strength of Government's resources was to be 
employed, if necessary, for this purpose, and that the most prominent 
participators in the movement, not excluding Gandhi, should be 
arrested immediately and prosecuted. Action was promptly taken 
by practically all Local Governments in Northern India, in accordance 
with these inetructions. The Seditious Meetings Act was introduced 
in most of the seriously affected districts in the Punjab, Bibar, 
Bengal, Assam and Burma. In some Provinces tho various Associa- 
tions had been proclaimed as unlawful under the Criminal Law 
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Amendment Act a few days before the receipt of our instructions, 
ind certain other Provinces have now issued similar proclamations. 
\ large number of persons have also been arrested and convicted 
inder that Act and other enactm3nts for preservation of law and 
rder. At the same time prosecutions were more freely instituted 
\gainst newspapers, leaders and speakers who had incited to violence. 
lbhroughout the year proceedings had been taken against a number 
1 persons who had directly or indirectly advocated violence, 
Although serious alarm had been caused among a substantial section 
xf Moderate opinion by the turn events had taken in the middle of 
November, and it had demanded that sterner measures should be 
adopted by the Government, a disappointing revulsion of Moderate 
opinion in political and journalistic circles followed on tbe enforcement 
of the two Acts to which reference has been made above and the pro- 
secution and conviction under them of a large number of persons. 

An inclination was shown to represent the new policy as au 
interference with the freedom of association for political purposes 
aud with the right of free speech, and there was a disposition on 
this ground to make common cause with the Iixtremists. It was 
urged by many of the leaders of Moderate opinion that a Round 
Table Conference should be held at which Government should be 
represented and all shades of political opinion, in order that some 
solution might be found of the situation through the means of some 
act of constructive statesmanship ; there was advanced however no 
definite constructive suggestion. A deputation to His Excellency 
the Viceroy on the 21st December in Calcutta advanced the demand 
for Conference. ‘The speech of His Excellency explained to the 
deputation fully the reasons by which Government were induced to 
enforce special Acts, It emphasised the determination of Govern- 
ment to protect its law-abiding subjects, and a grave warning was 
in it conveyed as to the effect which affronts offered to the Throne 
were likely to produce on the public aud on Parliament in the 
United Kingdom. Insistence was also made by His Excellency on 
the imperative necessity of the discontinuance of the unlawful 
activities of the non-co-operatiun party as a fundamental condition 
which should precede the discussion of any question of a Con, 
ference, A steadying effect was brought about in Moderate opinion 
by his speech. 

The Ahmedabad Congress 


During Christmas weok the Congress held its annual meeting 
at Ahmedabad. Gandhi had been deeply impressed by the rioting 
ut Bombay, as statemonts made by him at the time had indicated, 
and the rioting had brought home to him the dangers of masa civil 
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disobediance ; and the resolutions of the Congress gave evidence 
of this, since they not only rejected the proposals whioh the extreme 
wing of the Khilafat party bad advanced for abandoning the policy 
of non-violence, but whilst organisation of civil disobedience when 
fulfilment of the Delhi conditions had taken place was urged in 
them, omitted any reference to the non-payment of taxes and were 
worded in such a way as to suggest that for the present civil 
disobedience would be restricted to defiance the Seditious Meetings 
Act and the Criminal Law Amendment Act directed against 
unlawful associations. Gandhi was appointed to be the sole 
executive authority of the Congress Committee. An overwhelm- 
ing majority in the Subjects Committee of the Congress rejected 
the resolution as to a Round Table Conference, and it was made 
clear by Gandhi that any such Conference must be a Con- 
ference which would meet to register his decrees. In January 
there was held at Bombay a Conference of politicians outside the 
Congress-fold in order to formulate terms upon which it would be 
possible to have a Conference. The resolutions which purported to 
have been passed by this body were passed in reality by 20 only 
out of 200 persons. According to our information the attitude 
of Gandhi, who attended it and announced that he reserved the right 
to continue, during a conference, preparations for civil disobedience 
and the enrolment of volunteers, in return for the impossible condi- 
tions which Government were asked to accept, had the result that Sir 
Sankaran Nair, the President, withdrew and that Moderate opinion 
was alienated and disgusted. 


Communication of the resolutions was subsequently made to 
His Excellency the Viceroy who in reply stated that the basis for 
any profitable discussion as to a Conference was not contained in 
them The presentation of what was practically an ultimatum to 
the Viceroy by Mr. Gandhi followed on the 4th February. He 
declared in this document that the non-co operation party had had 
& campaign of civil disobedience forced upon them, in order that 
they might secure the elementary rights of free speech, free associa- 
tion and free Press, which he maintained that Government had 
sought by its recent measures to repress, and he charged the Viceroy 
with having rejected summarily the proposal for a Conference 
although the terms which had been accepted by the Working Com- 
mittee of Congress accorded with the requirement of His Excellency 
as his Oalcutta speech had indicated them. An announcement was 
at the same time made by him that if Government agreed to release 
all priaoners convicted and under trial for non-violent activities and 
gave an undertaking absolutely to refrain from interfering with all 
con-violent activities on the part of the non-co-operation party, he 
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would be prepared to postpone civil disobedience of an aggressive 
character, till the offenders now in prison had an opportunity of 
reviewing the whole situation, while continuing the illegal and 
seditious propaganda of the non co-operation party. It was in reply 
to this manifesto that the Government of India issued the com- 
munique already published, 
Situation in February 1922 

7. The following may be said to be the situation at the 
moment :—The lower classes in the towns have been seriously 
affected, although in the various items of its programme which have 
hitherto been attempted it has failed or secured but a partial 
success ; and although the influence of the movement has been much 
smaller in the rural tracts generally, in certain areas the peasantry 
have been affected particularly in parts of the Assam Valley, United 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal. As regards the Punjab, 
the Akali agitation which the Extemists had fostered for their own 
ends has penetrated to the rural Sikhs. A large population of the 
Mahomedan population throughout the country are embittered and 
sullen as a result of the Khilafat agitation, the need for counter- 
acting which through a modification of the Sevres Treaty has been 
incessantly and emphatical!y urged by the Government of India. We 
desire to take this opportunity of reiterating our convictions as to the 
imperative necessity of conciliating Mahomedan opinion by the modi- 
fication of Turkish peace terms. We believe that in the appeasement 
of 70 million Mohammedans of India and conseqnent relief toa situa- 
tion of real danger, tranquility of India is of the utmost importance. 
Moderate opinion, on the other hand, has been alarmed and alienat- 
ed by the recent declarations, and by the attitude of Gandhi. His 
failure so far to achieve any definite result has compelled him to 
resort to civil disobedience, which he proposes to start in Bardoli 
Taluka where he has a strong local following, and to join issue on 
grounds that will secure to the Government the maximum support 
for the measures it will take. While this entails grave possibilities, 
the Government of India are satisfied that the Army and the great 
majority of the Police are staunch. There is no disaffection on the 
part of the msjority of the population, and there are now more pro- 
mising economic conditions with a bumper harvest in prospect. 
Religious and racial feeling at the same time is so bitter that the 
Government of India are prepared for disorder of a more formidabla 
nature than has in the past occurred, and do not seek to minimise 
in any way the fact that great anxiety is caused by the situation. 

8. The Government of India desire in conclusion to make 
clear the principle which throughout has underlain their policy in 
regard to the non-co operation movement, Of the risks inherent 
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in this they have been fully conscious, and if the more drastic 
measures which have been demanded by some of their critics have 
not previously been adopted in dealing with it, this has not been 
owing to any distrust in their power to suppress any possible out- 
breaks tor because instructions from higher authority have tied 
their hands, but because their belief is that a statesman-like policy 
must have in view the ultimate, more far-reaching, and more endur- 
ing consequences of any action taken rather than the immediate 
effects It is with the co-operation of the people of India that 
British rule in India hitherto has been carried on, and it is essential 
for its continued success that there should be such co-operation. It 
has therefore been regarded by the Government of India as of the 
utmost consequence that they should carry with them, so far as 
practicable in any measure that they took against the non-co opera- 
tion movement, the approval and acquiescence of Indian opinion. 
Evidence is given by the recent debates in the Indian Legislature 
that in this they have been largely successful. Nevertheless, though 
the impracticable nature of the demands of non-co operation is 
realised by sober and sensible Indians, it has not been possible to 
ignore the fact that the non co-operation movement has to a large 
extent been engendered and sustained by nationalist aspirations, 
and, so far as Mahommedans are coucerned, by religious feelings 
which have a strong appeal to those also who have not adopted its 
programme ; and the Government of India have thought, bearing 
this in mind, thatthe path of wisdom lay in exercising, in regard 
to men swayed by such motives, as much forbearence as in the 
their judgment was consistent with their responsibilities. lt is 
their belief that this policy will be justified by its fruits in the 
long run. 


From Viceroy, Home Department, to Secretary of State for India, 
dated 9th February, 1922. 


Following telegrams received from Government of the United 
Provinces :— 


1.—Following press communique being issued :— 


“Commissioner of Gorakhpur wires as follows regarding Chauri 
Chaura affair already reported—‘Trouble arose as follows. On 
previous Wednesday an attempt to picket Muderwa Bazzar and 
prevent sales of fish, drugs, and liquor, had been frustrated by 
police ; also an Ahir Government pensioner, who was a previous 
convict and had become a volunteer, was called up and threatened 
with loss of his position. The volunteers determined on Saturday, 
that is, next bazaar day, to forcibly picket bazaar and over-awe all 
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opposition by numbers. Owner of bazaar is a loyal Zamindar. 
They proceeded to bizair through police station grounds. They 
attacked police station with kunkar and bricks. Eventually police 
fired in the air, The attack was renewed in greater force ; the 
mob rusbed the police and they fled, some into fields and some into 
buildings, A few police must have fired on the mob in earnest but, 
whether it was before the rush or not, I cannot say. The buildings 
were set on fire, and all the force there, except one constable and 
one chaukidar who escaped, were brutally beaten to death and then 
burnt. Also alittle boy servant of the sub-Inspector was murder- 
ed. Resistance to mob way, I fear, badly organised. Then the mob 
tore up two rails on the line, cut the telegraph wire and scattered. 
In all 21 police and chaukidars killed and two rioters at least. The 
attack was deliberately organised by volunteers, but there was a big 
crowd with them. Number of crowd 1,500 to 2,000. I have just 
returned from Chauri Chaura. Impossible to give details at present. 
Military have arrived and police force of district has been strengthen- 
ed. There is nervousness in other thanas, and requests for reiuforce- 
ments have been received. No renewal of disorder yet. Investigation 
proceeding.” 

II—Commissioner’s wire from Bareilly :—"‘Casualties yeater- 
day's riots, one man killed on spot ; two since died in hospital ; five 
wounded now in hospital, including one woman ; pos3ibly five more 
wounded ; number difficult to ascertain.” 

We have drawn attention of all local Governments by telegram 
to standing orders regarding firing in air, and directed them to 
impress these on district and subordinate officers. 


From Viceroy, Home Department, to the Secretary of State for 
India, dated 14th February 1922. 


Working Committee Congress passed following resolutions 
amongst others at Bardoli on 11th and 12th :—In view of fact that 
imminence of civil disobedience has always resulted in violent 
outbreak of disorder, Working Committee resolves that mass civil 
disobedience, including non-payment of taxes and rent at Bardoli 
and elsewhere, be suspended till non-repetition of outbreaks is 
assured by atmosphere of non-violence. Working Committee advises 
cessation of activities designed to court arrest, and stoppage of all 
picketing save for peaceful purposes in liquor shops ; further advises 
stoppage of all volunteer processions and public meetings in defiance 
of law. In view of complaints of laxity of selection of members of 
volunteer corps, Congress organisations are warned to revise lista 
and remove persons not conforming to standards already prescribed, 
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Resolutions to have effect, pending meeting All-India Congress 
Committee, In the meantime Working Committee advises enlist- 
ment of crore of members of Congress to whom creed is to be 
carefully explained ; efforts to be directed to promote use of khadar 
and spinning wheels ; organisation of national schools ; amelioration 
of depressed classes, organisation of temperance campaign and 
Panchayats’ Social Service Department to be emphasised ; and colleo- 
tions to Tilak Swaraj Fund to be encouraged. Special committee to 
bs appointed to find employment for those giving up Govt. service. 


From Viceroy, Home Department, to the Secretary of State for 
India, dated 28th February 1922, 


In continuation of our telegram of 9th February—The massacre 
on the 4th February of 21 police by a mob of volunteers at Chauri 
Chaura in Gorakbpur, and in a lesser degree the serious rioting that 
took place on the following day at Bareilly shocked every sbade of 
Moderate opinion throughout the country and led to a revulsion 
of feeling against the leaders of the non co operation movement 
and the movement itself. The Working Committee of the Congress 
met at Bardoli on the J1lth and 12th February, Gandhi presiding, 
and passed the resolutions which have already been communicated 
in my telegram to you of the 14th inst. As a consequence of this 
changed attitude on the part of the leaders, of which we received 
on the 13th February incomplete telegraphic information only, we 
decided that there should be a postponement for ashort time of 
the institution of proceedings which had been proposed by the 
Governmont of Bombay against them and which bad been approved 
by us, in order that we might ascertain whether it was really their 
intention to discontinue all illegal activities and whether their action 
would be endorsed by the Congress Committee. We reached this 
decision without consultation with the Government of Bombay in 
view of the urgency of the case ; that Government were just about 
to make the arrest with our concurrence, and they had been urging 
for several weeks the prosecution of Gandhi. A _ public announce- 
ment has since been made by us in the Assembly that, so long as 
there was a continuance of any illegal activities on the part of the 
leaders, our policy towards the movement as a whole will undergo 
nochange. The All-India Congress Committee is at the moment 
sitting at Delhi. The information we have received is to the 
effect that while confirming the resolutions passed at Bardoli, it 
has sanctioned individual civil disobedience and the picketing of 
liquor-shops and foreign cloth subject to certain conditions ; but any 
abandonment of aggressive measures may be opposed by the Khilafat 
Committee, So far as local developments are concerned the Moham- 
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medan citizen population is quiet for the moment in the United Pro- 
vinoes, but very hostile and disorderly elements are very imperfeotly, 
if at all, controlled by the non-co-operator leaders. In the Punjab the 
strength of the Akali movement is increasing and it is more and more 
tending towards the defiance of the Government. There has been a 
development of the movement on lines of its own and independently 
of the main movement of nonco operation. Some anxiety is caused 
by a fairly general strike of the Indian staff of the East Indian 
Railway, a strike which without doubt has been engineered for poli- 
tical purposes, but the latest information we have is to the effect that 
the situation is improving, that traffic conditions are becoming easier, 
and that men are beginning to return to work. 


From Viceroy, Home Department, to Secretary of State for India, 
dated 1st March 1922. 


Following is text of resolutions as finally passed by All India 
Congress Committee, night of 25th Feb, :— 

‘All-India Congress Committee, having carefully considered 
resolution passed by Working Committee at its meeting held at 
Bardoli on 11th and 12th inst., confirms the said resolution with 
modifications noted therein; and further resolves that individual 
civil disobedience, whether of defensive or aggressive character, may 
be commenced in respect of particular places or particular laws at 
the instance of and upon permission being granted therefore by the 
respective Provincial Committees, provided such civil disobedience 
shall not be permitted unless all the conditions laid down by 
Congress Committee or Working Committee are strictly fulfilled. 

‘Reports having been received from various quarters that 
picketing regarding foreign cloth is as necessary as liquor picketing, 
All-India Congress Committee authorises such picketing of a bona- 
fide character on same terms as liquor picketing mentioned in 
Bardoli resolutions. 

All-India Congress Committee wishes it to be understood 
that resolutions of the Working Committee do nof mean any 
abandonment of original Congress programme of non-co-operation, 
or permanent abandonment of mass civil disobedience, but considers 
that an atmosphere of necessary mass non-violence can be established 
by workers concentrating upon constructive programme framed by 
Working Committee at Bardoll. 

‘* All-India Congress Committee holds civil disobedience to be 
right and duty of people to be exercised and performed whenever 
State opposes the declared will of the people. Individual civil 
disobedience is disobedience of order or laws by single individual 
or an ascertained number of group of individuals; therefore, a 
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orohibited public meeting where admission is regulated by tiokets, 
“nd to which no unauthorised admission is allowed, is av instance 
af individual civil disobsdience ; whereas a prohibited meeting to 
which general public is admitted without any restriction is an 
‘nstance of mass civil disobedience. Such civil disobedience is 
defensive when prohibited public meeting is held for conducting 
normal activity, although it may result in arrests. It would be 
aggressive if it is held not for any normal activity, but merely for 
the purpose of courting arrests and imprisonment.” 

From Viceroy, Home Department, to the Secretary of State for 
India, dated Ist March 1922, 


In view of the resolution passed by the All-India Congress 
Committee by which it is made clear that no fundamental change 
is to take place in the policy of the non-co-operation party, it bas 
been decided by us that the Government of Bombay be informed 
that steps should now proceed for the arrest and prosecution of 
Gandhi, which in view of the facts stated in our telegram of the 
14th February were postponed by us, and that action should be 
taken accordingly by the Government of Bombay. 


From Viceroy, Home Department, to the Secretary of State for 
India, dated 5th March 1922, 


Reference is requested to my telegram dated the lst March. 
The Government of Bombay have telegraphed as follows :— 

“Tt has been decided unauimously by the Governor of Bombay 
in Council that the prosecution of Gandhi should be proceeded with 
under the Indian Penal Code, Section 124A, in respect of four 
articles published in “Young India” as follows :— 

(Ll) 15th June 1921—**Disaffection—a Virtue.” 

(2) 29th September 1921—*l'ampering with Loyalty.” 

(3) 15th December 1921—"A Puzzle and its Solution.” 

(4) 23rd February 1922— ‘Shaking the Manes.” 

"A decision was also arrived at to proceed at the same time 
on the same charge against S. G. Banker, the printer of “Young 
India.”’ 

‘Arrests will take place probably onithe evening of the 9th, 
Thursday, at Bardoli.” 





From Viceroy, Home Department, to Secretary of State for Inaia, 
dated 11th March 1922. 


Bombay Govt. intimate that Gandhi was arrested evening of 10th, 
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Constitution of 
The Indian National Congress Organisation 


As adopted by the Congress of 1908, and amended by the Congress af 
1911, 1912, 1916, 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1920 


THE OBJECT 


ARTICLE 1.—The object of the Indian National Congress ia the 
attainment of Swaraj by the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means. 

ARTIOLE Il.—Zhe Sessions of the Congress—(c) The Indian 
National Congress shall ordinarily meet once every year during 
Christmas holidays at such a place as may have been decided upon 
at its previous session or such orher place as may have been deter- 
mined by the All-India Congress Committee hereinafter referred to. 

(b) An extraordinary session of the Congress may be seummon- 
ed by the All-India Congress Committee either of its own motion or 
on the requisition of a majority of the Provincial Congress Commit- 
tees, wherever it may deem it advisable to hold such a session ; and 
the Articles of this constitution shall apply with such modifications 
as the All-[udia Congress Committee may consider necessary in 
respect of each session. 


Component Parts of the Congress Organisation 


ARTICLE I1].—The Indian National Congress Organisation shall 
consist of the following : 

(a) The Indian National Congress (8) Provincial Congress 
Committees (c) District Congress Committees (d) Sub Divisional, 
Taluga or Tehsil, Firka or other Local Congress Committees (e) 
The All-India Congress committee. (f) Such other committees 
outside India as may from time to time be recognised by the Con- 
grees in this bebalf (g) Bodies formed or organised periodically by 
the Provincial, District, Taluga or Tehsil, Firka or other Local 
Congress committees such as the Reception committee of the 
Congress and the Frovincial District, Taluga or Tebsil or other 
Local Conferences, 

ArTICLE 1V.—Membership—No person shall be eligible to be a 
member of any of the organisationa referred to in the foregoing 
Article, unleas he or she has attained the age of 21 and expressed in 
writing his or her acceptance of (he object and the methods as laid 
down in Article | of this constitution and of the Rules of the Congresa 
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ARTICLE V.—The following shall be ‘be Provinces with bead- 
quarteis mentioned against them and, where no headquarters are 
mentioned or in every other case, the respective Provincial Congress 
committees shall have the power to fix or alter them from time to time. 


PROVINCE LANGUAGE HEAD-QUARTE R 

1 Madras ae «» (Tamil) Madras 

2 Audbra ek «+ (Telugu) 

3 Karnatak ani -» (Canarese) Gadag 

4 Kerala aes .»» (Malayalam) Calicut 

5 City of Bombay ... .»» (Marathi & Gujrati) Bombay 
6 Maharashtra ie ..» (Marathi) Poona 

7 Gujarat he ... (Qujrati) Ahmedabad 
8 Sindh - .. (Sindhi) 

9 United Provinces ... (Hindustani) Allahabad 
10 Punjab ve +» (Punjabi) Lahore 

11 Froutier Prov. -- ... (Hindustani) Peshawar 
12 Delhi - (Hindustani) Delhi 
13 Ajmer, Merwar, & Br. Rajputans (Hindustani) Ajmer 

14 Central Prov. --. . (Hindustani) Jubbulpore 
15 Central Prov, --- .. (Marathi) Nagpur 

16 Berar 33 we» (Marathi) Amraoti 
17 Behar see .. (Hindustani) Patna 
18 Utkal Orissa -- «+ (Oriya) 
19 Bengal & Surma Valley ... (Bengali) Calcutta 
20 Assam ... (Assamese) Gav: ati 
21 Burma eas ... (Burmese: Rangoon 


Provided that .:- All-India Congrese Committee may from time 
to time assign particular Indian States to particular Provinces and a 
Provincial Co..gress Committee may in its turn allot partioular 
Indian States assigned to it by the A.] India Congrees committee 
to particular Distriota within its jurisdiction. 

The existing Provincial Congress committees shall forthwith 
proceed to reorganise themselves in terms of this constitution. 
Such reorganisation shall] be final, until it is revised by the All-India 
Congress Committee. 

ARTICLE VI,.—(a) There shall be a Provincial Congress com- 
mitttee in and for each of the Provinces named in the foregoing 
article. 

(8) Each Provinrial Congress committee shall organise district 
and other committees referred to in article ilJ and shall bave the 
dower to frame rules for laying down conditions of membership and 
for the conduct of business, not inconsistent with this constitution or 
anv rules made by the All-India Congress committee. 
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(c) Each Provincial Congress committee shall consiat of represen- 
tatives elected annually by the members of the district and other 
committees in accordance with the rules made by the Provincial 
Congress committees. 

ARTIOLE VII.—Membership of local Congress Organisalion—Every 
person not disqualified under article (V and paying a subsoription of 
4 as. per year shall be entitled to become a member of any organisa 
tion controlled by Provincial Congress committees. 

ARTIULE Vill.—<lection of Delegates—Each Provincial Congress 
committee shall be responsible for the election of delegates to the 
Congress creed. 

No one shall be qualified for election who is not of the sage of 
21 years and who does not subscribe to the Congress creed. 

The number of delegates shall be not more than one for every 
50 thousand of the inhabitants of the Province in its jurisdiction, 
including the Native States therein, in accordance with the last 
census : provided, however that the inclusion of Native States in the 
electorate shali not be taken to include any interference by the 
Congress with the internal affairs of such States. 

Each Provincial Congress committee sball frame rules for tbe 
election of delegates and representation of minorities, special 
interests or classes needing special protection. 

The rules shall provide for the organisation of electorates and 
shall prescribe the procedure to be adopted for securing the propor- 
tional representation (by a single transferable vote) of every variety 
of political opinion. 

The rules framed by each Provincial Congress committee sball 
ha sent to the Generai Secretaries of the Congress not later than the 
30th. April 1921, which rules shall be published for gereral informa- 
tion by the Secretaries as soon as possible after the receipt thereof. 

Kiach Provinoial Congress committee shall send to the Reception 
committee of tha ensuing Session of the Congress, an alphabetical 
list of the delegates so elected containing the full name, occupation, 
age, sex, religion and address of each of them to reach the ccmmittee 
not later than tbe 15th day of December every year, and in the case 
of an Extraordinary Session, not later than ten days before the dete 
advertised for the bolding of such Session. 


ARTICLE IX.— Subscription—(a) Each Provincial Congress 
committee shall pa, annually such subscription to the All-India 
Congress committee sx may be fixed by the latter from time to time. 

(6) No Member ot the Congress committee shall vote at the 
election of representatives or delegates or be alected as such, unless 
and until he has paid the subscription due by him. 

ARTIOLE X.—Delegution Certificites—EKach committee referrec 
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to in the Article VIII shall issue certificates to the delegates duly 
elected in accordance with the form bereto attached, marked appen- 
dix A, and signed by the Secretary of the Committee. 

ARTIOLE X1.—Delegation fees—Every delegate on presenting 
such a certificate and paying a fee of Rs. 10 at the Congress office 
shall receive a ticket entitling him to admission to the Congress 
Pandal. 

ARTICLE XII,—Right lo vote--Delegates shall alone have the 
power of voting at the Congress sittings or otherwise taking part in 
its deliberations. 

ARTICLE XI]. —Reception Committee—The Reception Committee 
shall be formed by the Provincial Congress committee at least six 
months before the meeting of the annual session and may include 
persons who are not members of the Provincial Congress committee. 
The members of the Reception Committee sball pay not less than 
Rs, 25 each. 


ARTICLE XIV.—The Reception Committee shall elect its Chair- 
man and other office bearers from among its own members. 

ARTICLE X V.—It shall be the duty of the Reception Committee 
to collect funds for the expenses of the Congress Session, to eleot 
President of the Congress in the manner set forth in the following 
article, and to make all necessary arrangements for the reception 
and accommodation of delegates and guests, and as far as practicable 
of visitors, and for the printing and publication of the report of the 
proceedings, and to submit a statement of receipt and expenditure 
to the Provincial Congress committee within 4 months of the 
Congress Session, 

ARTICLE \V1,.—Alection of President —The several Provincial 
Congress committees shall, as far as possible, by the end of June 
suggest to the Reception Committee the names of persons who are, in 
their opinion, eligible for the Presidentship of the Congress as the 
Reception Committee shall, as far as nosaible, in the first week of 
July, submit to all the Provincial Committees the names as suggested 
for their final recommendations, provided that such final recom- 
mendation will be of any one, but not more, of such names, and the 
Reception Committee shall, a3 far as possible, meet in the month of 
Angust to consider such recommendations. If the person recom- 
mended by a majority of the Provincial Congress committee is 
accepted by a majority of the members of the Reception Committee 
present at a special meeting called for the purpose, that person sbull 
be the President of the next Congress. If, however, the Reception 
Committee is unable to accept the President recommended by the 
Provincial Congress committees, or in the case of emergency, by 
resignation, death or otherwise of the President elected in this 
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manner, the matter shall forthwith be referred by it to the All-India 
Congress committee whose decision shall be arrived at, as far as 
possible, before the end of September : in either case the election shall 
be final, provided that in no case shall the person so elected as Presi- 
dent belong to the province in which the Congress is to be held. 
The President of a special or extraordinary session shall be elected 
by the All-India Congress committee, anbject to the same proviso, 
ARTICLE XVII,— Disposal of Funds.—(a) The Reception Com- 
mittee shall, through the Provincial Congress committee of the 
Province, remit to the All-India Congress committee not later than 
two weeks after the termination of the Congress Session, ordinary 
or extraordinary, balf the delegation fees from the Congress Fund. 
(b) If the Reception Committee has a balance after defraying 
all the expenses of the session, it shall hand over the same to the 
Provincial Congress committee in the Province in which the session 
was held to form the Provincial Congress Fund for that province. 
ARTICLE XVIII.—sudit.—The receipts and expenditure of the 
Reception committee shall be audited by an auditor or auditors 
appointed by the Provincial Congress committee concerned, and the 
statement of accounts together with the Auditor's report shall be sent 
by the Provincial Congress committee not later than six months from 
the termination of the Congress to the All-India Congress committee, 


The All-India Congress Committee 


ARTICLE X|X.—The All-India Con, ress! Committee shall con- 
sist of 350 members, exclusive of Ex-Officio members. The Ex- 
Officio members shall be all past Presidents of the Congress and the 
General Secretaries and treasurers of the Congress. 

Kich Provincial Congress Committee shall elect the alloted 
number of members of the All-India Congress Committee from among 
the members of the Congress Committees within their jurisdiction. 

The allotment shall be on the basis of the population according 
to the linguistic redistribution of Provinces or in such other manner as 
may appear more equitable to the All-India Congress Committes, and 
shall he published by tha All-India Congress Committee before the 
3ilst day of January 1921, 

The method of election shall be the same as already preacribed 
for the election of delegates. 

Election to toe All-India Congress Committee shall ordinarily 
be in the month of November. 

The firat All-India Congress Committee under this Constitution 
shall be elected on or before the 30th June 1921, Until the: the 
members of the Al!-'ndia Congrese Committee recently slentec shall 
continue in office. 
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ARTIOLE XX.—The Secretaries of the respective Provinoial 
Jongress Committee shall issue certificates of membership of the 
All India Committee to the persona eo elected. 

ARTICLE XXI.—The All-India Congress Committee shall be the 
Committee of the Congress from year to year and deal with all the 
hew matters that may arise during the year and may not be provided 
lor by the Congress itself. For this purpose, the All-India Congress 
Committee shall have the power to frame ite own rulea not inoonsis- 
tent with their Constitution, 

ARTICLE XXII.—(a) The President of the Congress shall be the 
Chairman of the All-India Congress committee for the year following. 

ARTIOLE XXVIIL.—he General Secretaries—The Indian National 
songress shall have three General Seoretaries who shall be annually 
slected by the Congress. They shall prepare the report of the work 
of the All India Congress committee during the year and submit it 
with a full account of the funds which may come into their hands to 
the All India Congress committee ata meeting to be held at the 
place and about the time of the session of the congress for the year ; 
and copies of such account and report shall then be presented to the 
Congress and sent to the Congress committees. 

ARTICLE XX|V.—Working Committee. —The All-India Congress 
committee shal] at its first meeting appoint a Working committee 
consisting of the President, the General Secretaries, the Treasurers 
sud niue other members which shall perform such functions as may 
be delegated to it from time to time by the All India Congress 
committes. 

ARTICLE XXV.—Meetings of the All-India Congress Committee— 
The All-lnudia Congress committee shall meet as often as may be 
necessary for the discharge of its obligations, and every time upon 
requisition by 15 members thereof, who shall state in their requisition 
the definite purpose for which they desire a meeting of the All-India 
Congress committee. 


The Subjects Committee 


ARTICLE XX VI,—Subjects Committee—The members of the All- 
India Congress Committee shall constitute the Subjects committee 
for the ordinary or the extraordinary session following. 

ARTICLE XXII[.—The Subjects committee shall meet at least 
two days before the meeting of the Congress in open session, At this 
meeting, the President-elect shall preside and the outgoing Secre- 
taries shall submit the draft programme of the work for the ensuing 
sessions of the Congress, including resolutions recommended by the 
different Provincial Congress committees for adoption. 

ArtTioLne XX1X,—The Subjecte committee shall proceed ta 
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discuss the said programme and shall jrame resolutions to ba sub- 
mitted to the open session. 

ARTICLE XXX.—The Subjects committee ehball alao meet frem 
time to time as the occasion may require, during the pendency of the 
congress Session. 

Contentious subjects and Interests of Minorities.—(a) No subject 
shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects committee or allowed 
to be discussed at any Congress by the President thereof, to the 
introduction of which the Hindu or Mahomedan Delegates as a body 
object by a majority of three-fourths of their number; and if, after 
the discussion of any subject which has been admitted for discussion, 
it shall appear that the Hindu or Mahomedan Delegates, as a body, 
are .by a majority of three-fourths of their number, opposed to the 
resolution which it is proposed to pass thereon, such resolution shall 
be dropped. 

ARTICLE XXXI.—Rules.—Tho All-India Congress committee 
shall have the power to frame rules in respect of all matters not 
covered by the constitution and not inconsistent with its articles. 

ARTICLE XXXII.—Hepeal_—The article and the creed of the 
constitution now in force are hereby repealed without prejudice to 
all acts done thereunder. 


A PEN PICTURE OF 


The Ahmedabad Congress 


BY M. K. GANDHI 


THE Congress week was a week of joy and celebration. None 
thought that Swaraj was not attained. Every one seemed to be consci- 
ous of the growing national strength. There was confidence and hope 
written in every face. The Reception Committee had provided for 
admitting one hundred thousand visitors to the Congress pandal. But 
the lowest calculation puts down the figure at two lacs. The rush was 
80 great that it became impossible to issue either season tickets or the 
entrance tickets. And this phenomenal attendance would have been 
still larger if all kinds of false rumours had not been started to scare 
away people. The imprisonment of leaders and workers and their 
courage has filled the people with a new hope and a new joy. There 
was a feeling in the air that the people had found in suffering the 
surest remedy for the attainment of freedom and breaking down the 
mightiest force that might be pitted against it. 

The Coustitution has worked for a year, and in my humble 
opinion, it has proved a thorough success. There was 4 serious 
business air about the Subjects Committee which had ample time 
for deliberation. It wasa committee not chosen hap-hazard, but 
deliberately by electors who knew what they were doing. The Con- 
gress itself was an impressive spectacle. Hakimji made an ideal and 
patient President in the place of Deshabandhu Chitta Ranjan Das. 
The delegates insisted upon their doubts being solved before they 
voted. They insisted on understanding everything that was going on. 

Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
took no more than fifteen minutes to read his address in Hindi. There 
were no speeches to induct the President. The whole of the function 
was performed by the All-India Congress Committee. That saved at 
least two hours of the twelve thousand delegates and visitors. The 
President’s address took no more than twenty minutes. Every speech 
was to the point and not a minute was allowed to be wasted in idle talk. 

In the nature of things, too, it could not well be otherwise. 
The resolutions were addressed to the nation. They presented a 
programme of earnest work that had got to be done if the nation was 
to find her place in the world. 

Extraordinary care was therefore taken both in the Subjecta 

; Committee aud the Congress to see that the resolutions were properly 
, understood before they were voted upon. 


23 
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So much for the business side. 

The Exhibition, 

‘The spectacular was no less impressive, The pandal itself was 
a majestic structure covered with Khadi all over. Tho arches alzo 
of Khbadi, the Subjects Committee pandal of Khadi. A beautiful 
fountain surrounded by green lawns ornamented the front of the 
pandal. At the back was a large pandal for overflow meetings where 
all that bad gone in the Congress pandal was explained to the thon- 
sands of spectators, men and women, who could not gain entrance 
for love or money. 

The whole ground was a blaze of light at night, and being on 
the river bank and just at the end of Ellis Bridge, presented for full 
eight days for thousands of admiring spectators on the other side a 
gorgeous appearance. 

The Exhibition ground was quite near. It attracted huge 
crowds. It was a complete success, The attendance was beyond all 
expectation, no less than forty thousand visited the Kxhibition daily. 
It was a unique demonstration of what India can produce, The 
chief attraction was the party from Chikakole who demonstrated 
all the processes of cotton leading to the drawing out of yarn up to 
100 counts. No machinery could possibly make the snow-like silver, 
that the delicate hands of the women of Andbra produced with their 
simple bones. No machine could draw the exquisite thread that 
the delicate fingers of the Andbra women drew. The music of the 
spindle, as it performed its gentle revolution, is incapable of being 
reproduced. ‘Lhe evolution that Khadi has undergone during the 
year could also be studied in & room where every variety of Khadi 
was collected. The paintings from ‘Shantiniketan’ and elsewhere, 
and the beautiful carvings, afforded instruction to the close student 
as well as the ordinary spectator, The musical concerts in which 
musicians froin all parts of India took part was an irresistible attrac- 
tion for thousands of spectators. It ended in the convening by 
Vishnu Digamber Shastri of the first All India Musicul Couference 
whose object is to popularise music in national assamblies and 
organise Bhajan Mandalis. 

Khadi in Evidence. 


The Khadi Nagar, the adjoining Muslim Nagar, and the Khila- 
fat pandal next to it, were a triumphant demonstration of Hindu- 
Muslim unity and an ocular demonstration of the hold that Khadi 
has on the public. The Reception Committee used only Khadi 
manufactured in Gujrat and worth three hundred and fifty thousand 
rupees. The Committee paid Rs. 60,000 for the use of the Khadi. 
All the tents including a big kitchen and store house were covered 
with Khadi, Nearly two thuusand voluteers, both Hindu and Mussal- 
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man, and including a few Parsis and Christians, looked after all the 
arrangements for the guests in both Khadi Nagar and Muslim Nagar. 

The sanitary arrangements were a special feature. Trenches 
were dug for the purpose. Perfect privacy was secured by Khadi 
partitions. And the excreta were covered over with clean earth 
after every time the trench was used. It was therefore found to 
be in aclean condition. The work of attending to the trenches was 
done not by paid Bhagis but by unpaid volunteers belonging to all 
castes and religions. Those only were taken who had no repug- 
nance to this nocessary work. The reader may not know that the 
process is so clean and so expeditious that the cleaner does not bave 
to touch either the excreta or the earth, He has but to take a few 
shovelfuls of the cleanest earth, and with it carefully cover up the 
dirt The result of this simple attention was that the camp was 
clean, sweet and free from the plague of this All the camps were 
lighted by electricity. 

Women’s Conference. 

I must not omit to mention the Women’s Conference presided 
over by Bi Amma, the brave mother of the Ali Brothers. It was a 
soul-stirring spectacle. The whole of the spacious pandal was filled 
by no less than fifteen thousand women. Ido not say that they all 
understood what was going on. But I do say that they knew in- 
stinctively what it was. ‘They knew that their assembly advanced 
India’s cause and that they were expected to play their part side by 
sida with men. 

In the midst of all this rush there was, so far as J] am aware, 
no accident. The police, be it said to their credit, never interfered 
with anything or any body. On the Congress side of the bridge all 
arrangements were left to the Congress and the Khilafat volunteers. 

The Dark Side. 


So far I have given the bright side of the picture. But like 
every picture the Congress picture too has its shades. Though there 
was the greatest enthusiasm, there was at times unruliness on the 
part of the visitors. When they grew impatient they made a rush 
for the pandal and forced entrance once or twice. It was all good- 
humoured but it could also prove disastrous. We must be able to 
regulate such functions in perfect order and that is possible only 
when the mass of people instinctively and voluntarily obey instruc- 
tions from their own men. Self-restraint is the key to Swaraj, self- 
government, Even the delegates were not all punctilious in obeying 
instructions. Some of them would not even occupy the blocka 
reserved for them. They did not hesitate even to suggest that they 
were out for civil disobedience and would therefore sit where they 
liked. Even somc members of the All India Congress Committee 
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were not above such uncivil criminal disobedience. Some delegates 
would not pay for their board and lodging. And I am sorry to say 
that there was even impersonation by at least one Gujarati who 
used a friend’s ticket as visitor although he knew that the ticket 
bore his friend’s name and that it was non-transferable. What adds 
to the grief is that be is a well-known member of the Provincial 


Congress Committee. 
And After. 


When, therefore, I think of the darker side of the picture, my 
heart sinks within me. I know why there is delay in our realising 
our ideal. But when I think of the brighter side, the picture is too 
attractive to enable the shades materially to mar its beauty. At the 
same time it would not do for us to be forgetful and relax our 
vigilance. ‘The movement depends for its success only upon develop- 
ing our moral strength. Even as one false note spoils a whole 
musical piece, so does a single individual suffice to crush a great 
movement like ours. Let us remember that we have staked our all 
upon Truth and Non-violence. Whatever others may be able to do 
being free from any such pledge, bound by our own pledge we are 
sure to fall to pieces, if we breax our own deliberate pledge. As, 
therefore, I havo often said in these pages, the thorough working of 
the Congress Constitution leads automatically to the establishment 
of Swaraj. Let us see. 

Financial 


Though the All-India Congress Committee has a fair balance 
still at band, the provinces undoubtedly will have used up the 
monies left with them. They bave an automatic source of income. 
Every Congress member is able to pay four annas per year to enable 
bim to retain bis or her vote. If, therefore, each province bas its 
quota of members, it must be able to collect at least Rs. 50,000, 
counting two lacs to be the least nun ber on the roll of membership. 
I have been told that this is merely a mirage, that it costs more to 
col'ect the amount than it is worth. A government that spends 
more than it eains is a desyotic or a corrupt government. The Con- 
gress is claimed to be a voluntary organisation. And if we are 
unable to collect onr subscriptions at a nominal cost, we bave no 
right to exist. Under Swareaj we sball expect to get our revenue 
at no more than 2 half per ccnt cost, and then not by force but by 
the free will of the people. The Jeast therefore that we are entitled 
to expect is that every province must now be able to finance itself, 
lt ought not to be difficult again to get at least one crore members, 
i, e, twenty five lacs of rupees throughout all India for membership. 
Indeed, if we are e growingly popular organisation, say government, 
we should be able to double our membership, We should be able 
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o bave enough number of unpaid bonest volunteers to do just this 
me work of collection and no more. If we bave not them we must 
leclare our bankruptcy. If we represent a healthy and natural 
trowth, we must be able to collect this nominal personal annual tax 
vithout any effort whatsoever. And as with the Corgress organisa- 
jon, 80 with its many institutions, colleges, schools, weaving factories, 
tc, No institution is worth kseping that does not command local 
upport by reason of its own moral strength. Only that institution 
8 a necessity in a district which is supported by its inhabitants. 
The biggest missionary institutions financed from Americe er Eng- 
and are a super-imposition and bave nowhere been assimilated by the 
people. If the missionaries had from the very commencement relied 
purely upon the good-will and support of the people, they would 
have rendered infinitely greater service to India. Even so, if 
Congress organisations and institutions are supported from the 
sentral body, they are likely to become foreign growths and hardly 
beneficial to the people. It may be laid down as a general rule that 
H0 local institution should exist which is not locally supported. 
Self-reliance is the surest test of capacity for self government. It 
is possible that there are places or provinces which have not yet 
become self-conscious. They will need to be developed and helped 
iu tho initial stages They cannot to-day be counted in any scheme 
of battle we may devise. In this swift struggle we must rely only 
upon those places that have developed political consciousness. It 
must therefore be in the rarest cases that the central body may be 
expected to finance local effort. 
Untouchabllity 


Similarly, we must make a herculean effort to deal with the 
question of untouchability. Not until the ‘untouchables’ certify to 
the reformation in Hinduism, may we claim to have done anything 
in the matter. To my dismay, I have found much misunderstand- 
ing on this question even im one of the most adva:ced and best 
awakened provinces, namely Andhra, The removal of untouch- 
abilic.y means te ‘volition of the fifth caste. There should there- 
fore be no oljection to a Panchama boy drawing water from the 
sommon well of a village and to b> attending its common school. 
He should freely exercise all the rights of a nou-Brabmin, In the 
name of religion we, Hindus, have made a fetish of outward obser- 
vances, and have Gegraded religion by making it simply a question 
of eating and drinking. Brahminism owes its unrivalled position 
to its self abnegation, its inward purity, its severe austerity,—all 
these illumined by kro. ledge. Hindus sre doomed if they attach 
undue importance to the spiritual effects of foods and human 
contacts. Placed as we are in tbe midst of trials and temptatious 
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from within, and touched and polluted as we are by all the most 
untouchable and the vilest thought currents, let us not, in our 
arrogance, exaggerate the influence of contact with people whom 
we often ignorantly and more often arrogantly consider to be our 
inferiors, Before the Throne of the Almighty we shall be judged, 
not by what we have eaten, nor by whom we have been touched, 
but by whom we have been served and how. In as much as we 
serve a single human being in distress, we shall find favour in the 
sight of God. Bad and stimulating or dirty foods we must avoid 
as we must avoid bad contact. But let us not give these obser- 
vances a place out of all proportion to their importance. We dare 
not use abstinence from certain foods as a cover for fraud, bypocrisy, 
and worse vices. We dare not refuse to serve a fallen or dirty 
brother lest his contact should injure our spiritual growth. 
Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

There is still much left to be desired as to Hindu-Muslim unity. 
The combination is still suspected to be a menace to the free 
existence and growth of the small communities. Let us not repeat 
the mistakes of the past regarding our attitude towards the Mode- 
rates or the Independents. They must not feel unsafe in our com- 
pany but by our toleration we must disarm their suspicion and 
opposition except as to our deeds. 

Civil Disobedience. 

We dare not pin our faith solely to civil disobedience. It is 
hike the use of a knife to be used most sparingly if at all, A man 
who cuts away without ceasing cuts at the very root and finds 
himself without the substance he was trying to reach by cutting 
off the superficial hard crust. The use of civil disobedience will be 
healthy, necessary and effective only if we otherwise conform to the 
laws of growth. We must therefore give its full, and therefore 
greater, value to the adjective ‘civil’ than to disobedience’. Dis- 
obedience without civility, discipline, discrimination, non violenze, 
is certain destruction. Disobedience combincd with love is the 
living water of life. Civil disobedience is a beautiful variant to 
signify growth, it is not discordance which spells death. 

THE CONGRESS IN SESSION 
The momentous annual session of the Thirty-sixth Indian National 
Congress opencd its session at Ahmedabad on December, 27th 1921 
under a specially erected pandal on the bank of the river Sabarmati. 

The pandal itself, 2 majestic structure admirably planned and 
covered all over with pure white Ahad: (hand-spun and hand-woven), 
presented an imposing appearance. The exterior resembled that of 
an ancient Indian Fort with three gates. The main Sawray gate 
bearing the motto ° Swaraj is wy birth right”, inscribed just above 
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the central arch with a charkz immediately beneath, fixed in bold 
relief stood as the noble gateway to India’s freedom. 

With the change of India’s political atmosphere the Congress 
also had changed its methods, Everything had _ business-like 
appearance and was devoid of superfiluities. The decorations inside 
the pandal though simple were yet attractive. Changes in sitting 
arrangements were one of its featuros. The dais was slightly raised 
from the ground sloping towards the centre. 

Quite in oriental fashion the whole audience squatted on the 
ground, the sand floor covered with Khadi serving the purpose of 
cushion. Ouly the acting President and Mahatma Gandhi were 
provided with stools to write on and the press representatives were 
supplied with desks. 

The audience was composa‘l of the three thousand members of 
the Reception Committee, five thousand delegates from the several 
provinces of India and four thovsand visitors. Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote in his Young Indra :— 

An Instructive Table. 


By the courtesy of the Secretary of the Reception Committee 
[ am able to give the following table showing the number of 
delegates who attended the Congress and their composition :— 


Number of Delegates 





Name of No. of delegates Actual 
Provinces, under the Constitution Arrivals, 
Andhra 360 383 
Kerala 160 33 
Maharashtra 292 263 
Karnataka 320 30t 
Gujrat 185 185 
Bombay 18 17 
Burma 100 56 
Punjab & N. W. F. 540 518 
Siudh 71 G3 
Delhi 100 92 
Rajputana 400 349 
Utkal 300 108 
C. P (Marath) 50 44 
Assam 63 17 
Berar 61 58 
Madras 410 162 
Bengal 986 $73 
United Provinces 960 &88 
C. P. (Hindusthani) 209 205 
Behar 588 559 


TOTAL 6,173 4,726 


Address Delivered By 
Sj. Vallabhbhai Patel 


Chairman, Reception Committee 


AT THE THIRTY-SIXTH SESSION OF THE 


INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 
AHMEDABAD, 277H DACKMBER 1921 


In welcoming the Delegates, Mr Patel, the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, addressed the Congress in Hindi, 
The following is an English translation of his speech — 


Hakimji Saheb, Brothir Delegates, Ladies & Gentlhmen — 


Never before has the Congress met under auspices such as 
God bas provided for us thia year. We seem to be pulsating with 
joy when we might have been gnrevitg over the separation of our 
loved and revered workers. i shall not call them leaders ; for the 
year that is about to close on us has taught us that true leadership 
consists in service. And if we recognise that great and learned 
Musalmans and Hindus are now having their well-earned rest in the 
Government jails, we do so because thry have served and suffered 
for us and earned the reward coveted by us and reserved by a Govern- 
ment which pretends to be bised on principles of Jaw and order but 
which is really based on force as is becoming clear day by day. 

We had hoped that we would meet to celebrate the establisb- 
ment of Swara} and therefore endeavoured to arrange a reception 
befitting such an occasion, But though we do not meet to celebrate 
that bappy event, God in His abundant mercy bas sent us suffering 
to try us abd make us worthy of so precious a gift. And therefore, 
viewing the imprisonments, assaults, forcible searches, breaking 
open of our offices and schools, as a certain sign of the approaching 
Swarsj, a8 & balm for the wounds inflicted upon our Musalman 
brothers and the Punjabees, we have notin any way altered or 
toned down our decorations, musical programme or other events, 
betokening Joy and arranged for your reception. 

But we do not ask you to judge our fitness for the honour of 
having you in our midst by the adequacy of our arrangements for 
your comforts and entertainment. 1 am fully conscious of our 


defects and the Reception Committee relies upon your generously 
overlooking them. 
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The Test 


But the test you imposed upon us and we gladly accepted was 
our response to the creative programme of Non-Co-operation with 
its life-giving and central fact of non-violence, Our dissociation 
from the institutions of a Government which seeks its safety by 
organising violence in the place of organising free public opinion 
and giving effect to it, meant our abstention under every circum- 
stance from violence. I can truthfully claim that we have endea- 
voured to be non-violent in thought, word and deed. We bave 
made a serious, definite effort to purify ourselves by conquering the 
weak flesh in us. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity is its most visible symbol. Whereas 
hitberto we have distrusted and considered ourselves as natural 
enemies, we have begun to love each other and live in perfect 
friendliness, J am proud to bs able to inform you that the rela- 
tions between us have been and are not merely negatively friendly 
but we have been actively working together for the advancement 
of the national cause. Similarly we have cultivated sweet relations 
with our Parsi, Christian and other countrymen. Whilst we have 
vigorously prosecuted our programme we have endeavoured to retain 
friendly relations with those who have differed from us. We have 
recognised that toleration is the essence of non violence. 

As to the renunciation of titles and practice by lawyers we 
can, I am sorry to say, show nothing of which we can feel proud. 
The boycott of Councils was certainly extensive so far as voters 
were concerned. We have a creditable record about education. 
Some of the best schools and high schools have given up their 
connection with the Government and sre none the worse for it. 
Attendance in most of the big national schools is on the increase. 
We have a National College and a National University to which 
institutions are affiliated. Inthe affiliated and other national schools 
there are 31,000 boys and girls receiving instruction. 

Whereas two years ago there was hardly a spinning wheel 
working in our Province, to-day there are at least 1,10,000 spinning 
wheels at work, The output of Khaddar during the period under 
review ia no less than two lacs of pounds. We have spent about 
5 lacs in organising Swadeshi. The use of Kkaddar in construction 
of the various pandals and Kbadi Nagar is in my opinion a striking 
ocular demonstration of our work in the direction of Swadesbi. 

In Jemperance we have resorted to picketting on an extensive 
scale with encouraging results, We have been most careful in the 
choice of picketers. They have done their work under trying 
circumstances and some of them have received injuries at the hands 
of enraged drinkers and sellers, 
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We have perhaps made the greatest advance in the matter of 
Untouchabtlity Our suppressed countrymen freely attend our meet- 
ings. The national schools are open to them in theory for which the 
Senate had to fight a tough battle. In practice, however, there is not 
yet the insistent canvass to bring the children of these countrymen to 
our schools and make them feel that they are in no way inferior to 
ourown. Though therefore, our goal is not to multiply separate 
schools for such children, we shall be compelled to maintain such 
schools for such children for some time to come. But the removal 
of the curse is not to be gauged by the number of schools opened 
for them or even by their attendance in ordinary national schools. 
I am glad to be able to note that whilst we have yet much work 
to doin this direction, it has undergone a most noticeable change. 


But I know that we have not passed through the fire of suffer- 
ing that Bengal, the Punjab, the United Provinces and other 
Provinces are passing through. Iam hoping that our non-violence, 
to which | have proudly referred, is not non-violence due to helpless- 
ness, but that is due to self imposed restraint The Government has 
provided for us an opportunity by taking forcible possession of 
national schools from the Municipalities of Surat and Nadiad. 
Abmedabad has the same problem to solve And it can only he 
solved by Civil Disobedience in the Jast resort. The Tehsils Bardoli 
and Anand are making elaborate preparations for mass Civil Dis- 
obedience. I bespeak the prayers of this great Assembly that God 
may give us the strengh to go through the ordeal of suffering and 
ensble us to stand shoulder to shoulder with other sister Provinces. 
At the same time I wish to assure you that we shall do nothing 
reckless, nothing that we as peaceful and peace-loving human beings 
may not do for the preservation of National self-respect or safe- 
guarding of National rights. 

I now ask Hakim Ajmal Khan Ssheb to take the chair as 
Acting President. Though Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das is not in 
our midst in body, his pure, patriotic and self-sacrificing spirit is 
with us. He bas sent his inspiring address full of religious fervour. 

In the circumstance created for us by the Bengal Government, 
the All-India Congress Committee has followed the example of our 
brethren of the Muslim League when in the absence of Moulana 
Mahomed Ali, their President, they had to elect an Acting Presi- 
dent, I know thatin Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb whom the All- 
India Congress Committee has elected to act in Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das’s place, we have one of the greatest and noblest of 
our countrymen. For Hakimji is an embodiment of Hindu-Muslim 
Unity. He commands the confidence and the affection of Hindus 
and others equally with our Musalman brothers. 


Presidential Address 
Delivered By 


Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb 


AT THE THIRTY-SIXTH SESSION OF THE 
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AHMEDABAD, 271H DECEMBER 1921. 
[Hakim Ajmal Khan, the Acting President, spoke in Urdu. 


The following is an English translation of his address :— 


Brother and sister delegates, ladies and gentlemen :—For the 
first time in the history of the Indian National Congress we are 
assembling under circumstances when, as a result of the latest re- 
pressive measures of the British Government in India, our duly 
elected President is not amongst us. It is a matter of deepest 
regret to all of us that Mr. C R. Das is not with us to guide our 
deliberations to-day. It is superfluous for me to enumerate the 
numerous national services of that great patriot from Bengal or refer 
to the prominent place be occupies in the political and social life of 
our country, when the nation has itself unequivocally said in what 
esteem it holds him by confering on him the greatest honour 
in its giving. But while we regret his absence on that account it 
should be a matter of deepest satisfaction to us all, both because 
the man whom the nation had chosen as its chief representative has, 
by his undaunted courage, splendid self-sacrifice, and spirit of 
cheerful suffering, proved bimself worthy of the great honour con- 
ferred on him, and because his arrest brings us a stage nearer to 
our success. Mr. C. R. Das has done greater service to his country 
by his arrest than he would probably have done by presiding over 
our deliberations today. His arrest has infused greater spirit and 
determination into the hearts of national workers and galvanised 
the entire country to greater activities and sacrifices. 

I, however, realised my own inability to fill the place of Mr, 
C. R. Das and while thanking you for the great trust you have 
reposed in me by electing me to act for him, I hope and trust that 
] will prove myself worthy of the great honour you have conferred 
On me, not only in this pandal, but when the time comes for me 
to make for my country and my God the sacrifice that it has been 
the good fortune of many of our aoble brethren to make. 
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Progress of Non-co-operation 


It will take a long time to enter upon a detailed survey of the 
progress of Non-co-operation movement since the last session of the 
Indian National Congress. I will only briefly touch on the advance 
the country has made since the inauguration of non-violent Non- 
co-operation. The spirit of Non-co operation pervades throughout 
the country and there is no true Indian heart even in the remotest 
corner of this great country which is not filled with the spirit of 
cheerful suffering and sacrifice to attain Swaraj and see the Khilafat 
and the Punjab wrongs redressed. It has received the highest 
tribute that a nation could pay to another from our sister nation 
across the Indian Ocean. Our Egyptian brethern have adopted 
it to fight their own political battle. It should bea matter of 
pride to all of us that India is showing the way to other sister 
countries. Non-violent Non-co operation has ceased to be an Indian 
movement. It is fast becoming an Asiatic movement and the day 
is not distant when the conscience of the world will adopt non- 
violent Non-co-operation as as world weapon against universal in- 
justice and untruth. Whocan deny the success of the spirit of 
Non co operation movement in India after witnessing the cheerful 
spirit with which our workers have made and are making willing 
sacrifices for the cause of their country and are going to gaol in ever- 
increasing numbers with a smile on their lips? What is still more, 
not even this intense repression bas provoked violence. It has 
only redoubled the national determination. Every successive fit 
of i1epression on the part of the Government, whether it was 
in connection with the confiscation of the Fatwa of Jamatat- 
ul-Ulema, the famous Karachi trial, or the wholesale appli- 
cation of the dSeditious Meeting Act, the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, or Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code, by 
means G1 which the right of association and the peaceful activities 
of the Volunteer Organisation together with the other elementary 
rights of Citizenship were suppresed, have had but one effect, viz, 
the determination on the part of the people to continue their 
national activities and to persist in their demand. A ceaseless 
pilgrimage to the gaolis kept up in vindication of the primary 
rights of citizenship in all the Northern Provinces of India as also 
in Maharastra and Andbra. The nation to-day realises the grimness 
and the gravity of the great struggle it is engaged in and is behaving 
with cool determination worthy of heroes fighting for a noble cause, 


Nor is the time at which we are waging this noble struggle 
inopportune. Not only is the conscience of Asia and Africa awake 
and active but there are signs, feeble no doubt yet full of hope and 
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promise, that the conscience of Zurope too is at last rousing itself 
from its long slumber. 
Prince’s visit 

I must add one word about the visit of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. We have no quarrel with His Royal Highness. 
But we do not want a bankrupt Government to re-establish its fallen 
political crodit by making a capital out of his Royal Highness’s visit. 
Nor ia the country in 8 mood to accord the Prince a cordial welcome 
so long as the two sores of the Khilafat and the Punjab are still 
running aud Swaraj is still unattained. We, therefore, resolved 
simply to refrain from taking part in the welcome to His Royal 
Highness, And if thore have been any regrettable incident with 
consequent bitterness of spirit, the responsibility for it lies entirely 
at the door of the Government that betrayed such lamentable lack 
of sense and judgment and acted in a manner utterly unjustifiable. 


Success of Non-co-operation 


Our critics say that Non co operation movement had failed aud 
in support of their statement point to the Government Educatioz.al 
Institutions, the ranks of the Title-bolders, the members of the new 
Legislative Councils and the Bar of the various High Courts. My 
answer to that, if answer be still needed after what | have just said, 
is that so far as the Government Educational Institutions are con- 
cerned, I would invito the attention of our critics to what the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University had to say on the effect of the 
Non-co operation movement. That result was achieved inspite of 
the fact that we had not made provisions fora sufficient number 
of National Colleges and National Schools for the studeuts who left 
their institutions. As to the Title-holders and Members of the New 
Legislative Councils, the classes which would naturally not be the 
first to respond to such an appeal, what is their position ? Where 
is their prestige to-day ? It has fallen lower than the Czarist 
rouble. ‘The Government may still manufacture and place them in 
the market but the public simply does not care for them. And after 
‘all it is the public opinion that gives them value and currency. As to 
* the lawyers, it is true that with some noble exceptions, they have 
, not, as a Class, responded to our appeal as they ought to have done. 
' But as we develop our Panchayat system, a work to which we have 
( not been able to devote much of our time and energy, the legal practi- 

tioners would soon fall in with the public opinion. The question of 
‘the Government servants is slightly different and comparing the 
Humber of resignations offered last month with the average for 

previous months we have no reason to feel dissatisfied with the 

progress non-co operation is making in that direction, specially the 
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increased number of resignations ia unquestionably the result of the 
policy of intensive repression adopted by the Government. 
The Moderates and N-C-O 


True, there are some of our Moderate brothers, with genuine 
love of our common country in their hearts, who for want of true 
appreciation of the real nature of the struggle we are engaged in and 
the issues that it involves, have not yet taken their proper place in 
the national ranks. But I feel sure that if the fire of patriotism is 
still alive in their hearts, and [ feel confident that it will not die, 
they will soon realise their mistake and will be found taking the 
place of their brothers whose names figure on the National Roll 
of Honour. 

Tragic Events in Malabar. 

1 cannot close without referring to the tragic events that are 
daily taking place in Malabar and the prolonged sgonies of our 
unfortunate Moplah brethren, And here I must make it quite 
clear that this question has two aspects ; one with reference to the 
Government in the country and the other with reference to the 
treatment by the Moplabs of their Hindu brethren. As to the first, 
judging from the evidence before the public, one cannot help coming 
to the conclusion that the responsibility of provoking these dis- 
turbances rests entirely on the shoulders of the Government; while 
as to the method adopted in suppressing theese, there will be no 
thinking person in the country who will not condemn them. All of 
us who have bad the experience of Amritsar know the horrible 
nature of this “‘pacification.” It was only accidentally that the 
terrible train-tragedy was revealed to the public the other day ! 
But how many other tragedies there are tbat have not come to light! 

As to our Hindu brethren who have been forcibly converted or 
have otherwise suffered at the hands of some of the Moplahs, I fully 
symyathise with them and there will be no Muslim worthy of the 
name who will not condemn this entirely un-Islamic act in the 
strongest possible terms. I feel sure that these stray incidents are 
the acts of a few misguided individuals and that the rest of the 
Moplahs are as ready and strong in condemning them as any of us 
bere. Still 1 suould not like the fair name of Islam to be tarnished in 
the slighest degree and [ sincerely regret these deplorable incidents, 

Reaching the Goal. 


Ladies and genltemen, our country is experiencing terrible 
convulsions, but it requires no prophet to foretell that these are the 
birth-pang of Young India that will revive the glorious traditions 
of this our ancient country and take its proud place by the nationa 
of tbe world, 


The Undelivered 


Presidential Address of 
5}. C. R. Dass 


[ The following is the undelivered Presidential address of 
Mr. C. R. Das, the President elect of the Ahmedabad Congress 
which was written just on the eve of his arrest by the Bengal 
Govt. and sent in fragments to Mahatma Gandhi with 
instructions to revise it and put it to shape | 


Mr Chairman of the Reception Committee and Delegates of the 
Indian National Congress :— 

We have arrived at acritical stage in our struggle with the 
Bureaucracy, and it behoves us, every one of us, to search our 
hearts and to ask ourselves the question, “Do I stand for India in 
her present struggle?” It is because | stand for India that I have 
responded to your unavimous call to-day, I thank you for your 
confidence in me; but I warn you that I have no worldly wisdom to 
offer you. I come from a city which bas felt the full force of the 
wrath of the Government. Measures for stifling political life have 
been taken, as I believe, in order to coerce the people to receive 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales; but it is the imprisoned 
soul of Calcutta that will greet His Royal Highness on the 24th 
December. | come from the struggle which has just begun in 
Calcutta, chastened and purified ; and, if I have no worldly wisdom to 
give, | at least bring before you unbounded enthusiasm, and a 
resolute determination to see this struggle through. 


What is our aim’—Freedom 


I think that at the very outset we ought to define our attitude 
in relation to the present struggle. What is our aim? Whither 
are we going? I think that most people will agree that we 
are out to secure freedom, freedom from foreign subjection, free- 
dom from foreign interference. It is as well, however, that we 
should have a clear grasp of what is meant by the word Freedom.” 
In the first place it docs not imply absence of all restraint. When 
lam forbidden to steal my neighbour’s purse or to trespass on my 
neigbbour’s land, thore is necessarily a restraint on my action ; but 
there is no opposition between freedom and such restraint as has 
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the sanction of the people behind it. In the second place, freedom 
does not necessarily imply absence of the idea of dependence. 
Dependence there must be so long as we live in society, and need 
the protection of socicty ; and there is no necessary opposition 
between freedom and such dependence as is willingly suffered by 
the people. But though there is no necessary opposition between 
freedom and restraint, and freedom and dependence, it must be 
remembered that restraint that does not deny freedom can only be 
such restraint as bas the sanction of the people behind it ; and 
dependence consistent with freedom can only be such dependence 
as is willingly suffered by the poople for its own protection. 


What then is freedom? It is impossible to define the term ; 
but one may describe it as that state, that condition, which makes 
it possible for a nation to realize its own individuality and to 
evolve its own destiny. Theo history of mankind is full of stirring 
stories as to how nations have struck for freedom in order to keep 
their nationalism and their individuality inviolate and untarnished. 
To take only modern instances, one may refer to Finland and 
Poland, Ireland, Egypt and India. Tach of these nations bas offer- 
ed a determined resistance to the imposition of a foreign culture 
upon it. The history of these uations bas run on parallsl lines. 
First, there is the protest against cultural conquest ; secondly, there 
is the desire for national education ; and lastly, there is the demand 
for its recognition a8 & separate organism with the power to work 
out its own destiny without any bindrance from any foreign power. 


Western culture & Indian Nationalism. 


We stand then for freedom, because we claim the right to 
develop our own individuality and evolve our own destiny along 
our own lines, unembarrassed by what Western civilization has to 
teach us and unhampered by the institutions which the West has 
imposed on us. But here a voice interrupts me, the voice of 
Rabindranath, the poet of India. He says, “The Western culture 
is standing at our door ; must we be so inhospitable as to turn it 
away or ought we not to acknowledge that in the union of the 
cultures of the East and the West is the salvation of the world ?” 
I admit that if Indian nationalism has to live, it cannot afford to 
isolate itself from other nations. But [ have two observations to 
make to the criticism of Rabindranath :—first, we must bave a house 
of our own before wecan receive a guest; and secondly, Indian 
culture must discover itself before it can be ready to assimilate 
Western culture, In my opinion, there can be no true assimilation 
before freedom comes, although there may be, as there has been, 
a sinvish imitation, The cultural conquest of India is all but 
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complete ; it was the inevitable result of her political conquest. 
India must resist it. Sho must vibrate with national life ; and 
then we may talk of the union of the two civilizations. 


] must dispose of another objection, this time of my Moderate 
friends. ‘‘You concede,” I hear them say, ‘that freedom is not 
au end in itself, but a means to an end, the end being self realisa- 
tion, self-dependence, self control; why not work out your destiny 
within the British Empire?’ My answer is that so long as India 
occupies the position of a dependent in the British Empire, so long 
ths task caunot be undertaken. Go into the villages, the heart of 
India, and see the life thatis lived by the average Indian. They 
are sturdy men and fearless men; they are men of whom any 
country would be proud ; but the degradation that must inevitably 
follow subjection is writ large on their brow, and their lot is made 
up of caste troubles, petty squabbles, and endless pursuit of litiga- 
tion for litigation’s sake. Where are now the institutions that 
made them self-dependent and self contained? Where is the 
life that enabled them to earn their livelihood and yet left 
them free to worship the God of their fathers? I assert 
that once a nation passes into subjection, degeneration must 
inevitably set in attacking the very life-blood of that nation. Its 
effect is to be seen not in this sphere or that sphere but in every 
sphere of the nation’s activity. Economically, the British rule has 
had a disastrous effect on our national well-being. Mr. R. ©. Dutt 
and after him Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya have shown bow 
deliberately the destruction of our national industry, the spinning 
and weaving industry, was planned. Who can contemplate with 
equanimity that every year many crores of rupees go out of India 
without corresponding advantage? Morally, we are becoming a 
nation of slaves, and have acquired moat vices of the slave. We 
speak the language of the master, and ape his manners: and we 
rush with alacrity to adopt his institutions while our own iInstitu- 
tions lie Janguishing in the villages. Intellectually, we bave become 
willing victims to the imposition of a foreign culture on us; and 
the humiliation is complete when we are deliberately breaking away 
from the past, recognising no virtue in its continuity. °° But then,” 
say my Moderate friends, How can you hope to win freedom until 
you have elevated the people?” If J am right in my diagnosis that 
the present condition of India, material, moral and intellectual, is the 
direct result of the foreign rule in India, then it must follow that 
so long as our subjection continues, so long there is no hope ol 
recovery. You may, of course, tackle side problems, as we are trying 
todo. You may infuse such enthusiasm amongst the people as may 
be of great assistance to you in your political campaigns, But, 
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believe me, it is the disease that you must fight, and not the out- 
ward symptoms of the disease. 

I object then to the perpetuation of British domination as in 
my opinion it is impossible to find the fulfilment of our nationality, 
our individuality, our personality so long as that domination 
continues. In arriving at this conclusion I have entirely ignored 
the character of the British rule in India. That rule may be good 
or bad, it may be conceded that it is partly good and partly bad, 
but my conclusion is based on the view that there is inherent in 
subjection something which injures national life and hampers its 
growth and self-fulfilment. Whether within the Empire or outside 
India must have freedom so that she may realize her individuality and 
evolve her destiny without help or hindrance from the British 
people. 

What are the methods? 

I now come to the quostion. What are the methods which we 
ought to adopt in our fight with the Bureaucracy! There are three, 
and only three methods that I know of :—(1) armed resistance, (2) 
co-operation with the Bureaucracy in the Councils that have been 
established under the Government of India Act, and (3) non-violent 
non-co-operation. The first I must dismiss as beyond the range of 
practical politics. ven if it were not so, on principle J am opposed 
to violerce. We must then choose between co-operation and non- 
CO operation. 

1 confess that in considering the question of co operation, I am 
not a little troubled by the fact that some of our leaders who assisted 
at the birth of political life in India are ranged against us on the 
question, Itherefore propose to consider some of the arguments 
that are advanced against us by these supporters of the Government 
of India Act; and in doing so | shall consider, first, whether the 
freedom of the Indian nation, that is to say, its right to develop 
its own individuality and evolve its own destiny, has been recog- 
nised in the Act; secondly, whether the Act either expressly or by 
necessary implication gives even the beginnings of responsible 
Government to the Indian people: and lastly, whether the legisla- 
ture has any control, effective or otherwise, over the purse, 

Government of India Act criticised. 


Now the Preamble of the Act is the key to the situation. 
‘' Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament” : so the Preamble 
runs. What is the declared policy of Parliament? To recognise 
the inherent right of the Indians to responsible government? Not 
at all. To recognise the inherent right of India to be treated as a 
free and equal partner of the commonwealth of nations known as 
the British Empire? Not atall. But, mark the timid concession 
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to the rights of India, “To provide forthe increasing association of 
Judians in every branch of Indian administration, and for the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a view to the pro- 
gressive realization of respousible government in British India as an 
integral part of the Empire.” 1 do not think a more halting 
concession could ever be made to the rights of a people. Now, is 
there anything in the Preamble to compel the British Parliament 
to recognise India, at any time, as a free and equal partner of the 
British Empire? I think not. *‘ Progressive realization of respon- 
sible government in British India’! These are vague words, and 
they will not, at any time, tax the ingenuity of a British statesman. 
Omitting the second paragraph and coming to the third, we find 
“that the time and manner of each advance can be determined only 
by Parliament, upon whom responsibility ties for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples.” Mark the word “‘ peoples,” 
not “' people,” an assertion by the Parliament that India is not one, 
but many. J, for one, am not prepared to submit to the insult 
offered to India in the third paragraph of the Preamble, and I feel 
bound to protest against it. We are quite prepared to undertake the 
responsibility for the welfare and advancement of the Indian people 
(not peoples), and IJ altogether deny that a foreign Parliament can 
possibly discharge its respousibilities in relation to a subject nation. 
I resent the docrine tbat the Parliament is to determine the time 
and manner of each advance, and | say that the whole object of the 
legislation, as disclosed in the third paragraph of the Preamble, 
is to perpetuate the domination of the British Parliament, which l 
cannot for a moment accept. The fourth paragraph holds out a 
distinct threat: ‘And whereas the action of Parliament”, so it 
says, in each matters must be guided by the co operation received 
from those on whom new opportunities of service will be conferred, 
and by the extent to which it is found that confidence can be 
reposed in their sense of responsibility.”—In other words, if we are 
good boys, and if we satisfy the British Parliament that we have a 
sense of responsibility, then the British Parliament will consider 
whether we ought not to have a further instalment of reforms. In 
other words we are perpetual infants, and the British Parliament 1s 
our sole guardian. 
Freedom is my birthright. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I bave very great respect for the opinion 
of my political opponents, but I cannot accept the fundamental 
principle on which the Reform Act is based. 1 think that we 
should preserve our self-esteem, whatever the stage of our progress 
may be. I think that we skould solemnly declare in open Congress, 
tbat freedom is inherent in every vation and that India has and 
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possesses the right to develop her own individuality and to evolve 
her own destiny unhampered by what the British Parliament has 
decided or may decide for us. I think we should recognize that any 
power that in any way hampers or embarrasses the self-reaslization 
and self-fulfilment of the Indian nation is an enemy of India and 
must as such be resisted. I am willing to co operate with England, 
but on one condition only, tbat she recognises this inherent right of 
India. That recognition you will not find anywhere in the Govern- 
ment of India Act, and I, for one, will not be a party to the perpetu- 
ation of British domination in India. But my Moderate friends tell 
me, that though the freedom of the Indian people, in the sense in 
which | understand the term, has not baen recognised in the Act 
of Parliament, still, if we work the reforms, it will not be in the 
power of Parhament to withhold that freedom. I do not doubt the 
wisdom of my friends nor deny their patriotism ; but tbe question, 
in my opinion, is entirely irrelevant. My position is this, that 
however willing I may be to enter into a compromise with the 
English Government in matters of detail, and I am willing to make 
great sacrifices, I will not enter into any compromise on the question 
which I hold to be fundamental. Freedom is my birthright, and I 
demand a recognition of that right, not by instalments nor in 
compartments, but whole and entire. I donot doubt that victory 
will be on our side; but supposing we fail, we would at least have 
preserved inviolate our national self respect and dignity, we would 
at any rate have repudiated the insult on which the Government of 
India Act is based. The difference between the Indian National 
Congress and the Ministers who are working the Reforms Act seems to 
me to be fundamental, in that the former has its eye fixed on the ulti- 
mate and would reject as essentially false anything that does not recog- 
nise the freedom of the Jndian people ; whereas the latter bave their 
eyes fixed on the departments of which they are in charge, and hope 
to attain freedom through the successful working of those depart ments, 
The Position of the Indian Ministers 


I will now consider whether the Act gives even the beginnings 
of responsible government to India, and whether the Legislature bas 
any control over the purse. The two questions must be considered 
together. It is the view of the Moderates in Bengal that out of 
seven members of the Bengal Government, five are Indians. The 
view is entirely erroneous. J] think I am right in saying that 
provinces are governed, in relation to Reserved Subjects, by the 
Governor in-Council, and in relation to Trafisferred Subjects, by the 
Governor acting with Ministers. The statute makes no provision 
whatever for the joint deliberation by the Governor aud bis Council 
and his Ministers sitting together, except in regard to proposals for 
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taxation and borrowing, and the framing of proposals for expendi- 
ture of public money. In regard to the reserved subjects, and these 
are subjects which are of vitsl importance to us as a nation in our 
struggle for political liberty, tha Viinisters have no voice whatever, 
I think Lam right in saying that they are the dumb speotators of 
the fight that is now going on between us and the Government to 
consider whether, in relation to the non-co-operation movement, a 
repressive policy should or should not be initiated in the country. 
Their advice would not be sought when the local Government has to 
consider the question wheather Mahatma Gandhi ought or ought not 
to be arrested. If 1 am right in my views as to the position of the 
Ministers in relation to the reserved subjects, then I suggest to my 
Moderate friends that they are under an ontire misapprebension 
when they say thata majority of the members of the Government 
are Indians, The truth is that in relation to the reserved subjects 
the Indian element is in a minority and cannot affect the policy of 
the Government in the slightest degree, provided the Governor and 
the English members of the Council combine against it. 


T have now to consid3r the position of the Ministers and the 
relation between the Ministers and the Legislature in regard to the 
transferred subjects My first point is, that it is a mistake to suppose 
that any ‘subjects’ has been transferred to the Ministers, I concede 
that certain departments have been transferred, but I maintain that 
they have been transferred subject to the encumbrances created by a 
contury of bureaucratic rule, and the Ministers have no power what- 
ever to discharge those encumbrances. I will at once make my 
meaning clear. Now Medical administration is an important depart- 
ment of the State; and so is Public Health. These departments, I 
understand, have been transferred to the Ministers, and the Minister, 
provided he has complete control of the ‘‘subject,” is in a position 
to confer a lasting benefit on the community. But whatis the 
position ? The Minister has no effective control over the officers 
who run the departments, and no voice whatever in the selection of 
his own officers. I[t is a peculiar circumstance in the history of the 
bureaucratic rule in India that whenever the people have cried for 
something essential to their existence, the Government has given 
them expensive administration, expensive offices and expensive 
buildings instead. The test whether the ‘subject” has been trans- 
ferred to the Minister is this: Is the Minister for Health under the 
law ina position to take up this attitude, ‘I will recast the whole 
system under which these departments have hitherto been adminis- 
tered. I will abolish the Indian Medical Service, and employ 
local agencies who would know how to disinfect a well and what 
steps {o take in the case of an epidemic, | will then bave more 
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money to spend on the needsof the people?’ But, no! This 
attitude the Act denies to him, and yet it is said that the subject 
has been transferred to him. One of the Ministers in India described 
his position in bitter terms in the course of a Council debate. He 
complained that if he applied to the Medical department or the 
Sanitary department for doctors to meet an emergency they said to 
him in reply, ““We have no doctors.” If ha took the responsibility 
of sending doctors to the affected area, the Medical department said 
to him : We do not recognise your doctors, and you must pay them 
out of your own pocket.” When I point out to you that the Minis- 
ter in question is the Minister in charge of the Medical department 
and Sanitary department, you wil! grasp the full significance of the 
“transfer of subjects” that has taken place under the Act. Well 
might 1 Minister exclaim, as one actually did, “Silver and gold 
have I none, but of such as | have I give unto thee”, that is, 
sympathy. He added that he conld only give sympathy heranse 
the purse was held by somebody else, that is to say, the Finance 
Member. 


The Control over the Purse. 


This brings me to a question of great importance and that is 
whether the Legislature has any control over the purse. The 
Moderates maintain the affirmative of the proposition ; 1 maintain 
the negative. 1 shall presently refer to the provisions of the Act 
to support my position; but I have a witness of undoubted position 
and respectability in my favour whose evidence I should lke to 
place before you. Inthe course of the general discussion on the 
Budget in one of the Councils a Minister said as follows: “ The two 
poor men who have been put down here as Ministers are presumed to 
be clothed with all the powers of Ministers in the House of Commons, 
and therefore they are called upon to account for everything for 
which perhaps a Minister in the House of Commons is responsible. 
The Minister here begins his life by getting a dole of money that is 
given by those who are in charge of the whole administration.” 
The question is whether the Moderates are right or the Minister in 
question is right. Both may be wrong; but both cannot be right. 

Under the rules framed under the Government of India Act, 
the framing of proposals for expenditure in regard to Transferred 
and Reserved Subjects is a matter of agreement between the 
Members of the Executive Council and the Ministers, but if they do 
not agree as to the apportionment of funds between Reserved and 
Transferred departments respectively, the Governor bas the power 
to allocate the revenues and balances of the province between 
Reserved and Transferred Subjects by epecifying tbe fractional 
proportions of the revenues and balances which shall be assigned to 
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each class of subject. What, then, is the position? The Moderates 
proudly assert that the majority of Members of the Government are 
Indians, If that were so one would expect the question of appor- 
tionment to be decided in accordance with the view of the majority; 
but that is not done because the entire scheme is based on the 
distrust of the Ministers. We have, therefore, this result that if 
the Members and the Ministers are unable to come to an agreement 
the matter is decided by the Governor who may act either in 
accordance with his own direction or in accordance with the report 
of an authority to be appointed by the Governor-General in this 
behalf on the application of the Governor. 

This is the impossible position in which the Minister is placed 
by the scheme framed under the Act ; but what is the position of 
the Council? Has it any power to say, ‘We require the funds to be 
apportioned jn the way we suggest and not according to the proposal 
made by the Government?’ Can it say, “We require you to 
spend so much to fight malaria or so much for primary education ’3 
The Act undoubtedly gives power to the Council to refuse its assent 
to a demand or to reduce the amount therein referred to either by 
a reduction of the whole grant by the omission or reduction of any 
of the items of expenditure of which the grant is composed. But this 
is subject to an important proviso, viz. that the local Government 
shall have power, in relation to any such demand, to act as if it bad 
been assented to, notwithstanding the withholding of such assent 
or the reduction of the amount therein referred to, if the demand 
relates to a reserved subject, and the Governor certifies that the 
expenditure provided for by the demand is essential to the discharge 
of his responsibility for the subject. This, according to the 
Moderates, is the effective control which the Legislature has over the 
purse. It has no power whatever to say in what proportion the 
revenue of the country should be allocated between Reserved and 
Transferred departments respectively ; it has no control whatever 
over the revenue allocated to the Reserved Subjects. All that it can 
do is to say to the Ministers, ‘° We refuse our assent to your demand”, 
or, © We reduce the amount referred to in your demand either by a 
reduction of the whole grant or by the omission or reduction of any 
of the items of expenditure of which the grant is composed.” It is 
ridiculous to describe the limited control exercisable by the Council 
in relation to the Transferred Subjects as “an effective control 
over the purse”. 

In administrative matters, the position of the Minister is no 
better. The Act provides that in relation to transferred subjects, 
the Governor shall be guided by the advice of his Ministers, unless 
he sees sufficient cause to dissent from their opinion, in which case 
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he may require action to be taken otherwise than in accor- 
dance with that advice. In a dispute between the Minister 
in charge of the Department of Health and his officer on a 
question of policy, it is possible for the Governor to support 
the officer against the Minister. In matters of legislation in 
relation to the Transferred Subjects there is in theory some 
power in the legislature, but in practice the finance department, 
controlled by a member af the Executive Council, would have the 
last word on the subject; for I can conceive of no legislation 
which doge not involve expenditure of money, and it is the duty 
of the finance department (of which, be it remembered, the 
Minister is not a Member) to examine and advise on the scheme of 
the new expenditure for which it is proposed to make provision in 
the estimates, 


In regard to the whole scheme, it is legitimate tg ask, Does 
it secure even the elementary rights which every citizen under any 
civilised Government possesses? Is repressive legislation impossible 
under the Act, except with the consent of the people? Does it 
give to the people the right to repeal the repressive legislation 
which disgraces the Statute book of India? Has a repetition of 
the Punjab atrocities been made impossible ?” 1 think I am right 
in saying, that in regard to all these matters the position is exactly 
the same as it was before the Reform Act. 


No Peace with Dishonour. 


This, then, is the scheme which is being worked by the 
Ministers, and we have been solemnly assured by the Moderates 
that the beginning of Swaraj is to be found in the scheme. Much 
as I would like to end all unnecessary conflict, I cannot recommend 
to you the acceptance of the Act as a basis for co operation with the 
Government and 1 will not purchase peace with dishonour, and so 
Jong as the Preamble to the Government of India Act stands and 
our right, our inherent rigbt to regulate our own affairs, develop 
our own jndividuality an evolve our own destiny, is not recognis- 
ed, I must decline to consider any terms of peace. 


The only method, therefore, of warfare open to ua is non-co- 
Operation, and that is the programme which we adopted at two 
successive Congresses, We are devoted to the doctrine of non-co- 
operation, and you will not expect me to disquss its ethics, But 
there are friendly critics whose doubts we ought to dispel, if it is 
in our power todo so. They say that the doctrine of non-co-cpera- 
tion ig a doqtrine of negation, a doctrine of despair; they stand 
aghast at the narrowness, the exclusivaness which such a doctrine 
implies; and they draw our attention to the trend of political 
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events in the world, and they ask us whether there is any hope for 
a nation that is determined to live a life of isolation. 


What is Non-co-operation. 


I feel bound to answer the questions which have been raised 
by these critics, and, in doing su, I must ask myself the question, 
“What is Non co-operation ?” I find it easier to answer the ques- 
tion by considering for a moment what is not non co-operation. 
Non-co-operation is not a refusal to co-operate with the English 
people because they are English people. Non co-operation does not 
advocate a policy of separation, a policy of isolation, Indeed in our 
conflict with the forces of injustice and unrighteousness, we are not 
forgetting Him, to quote the words of Rabindranath, “Who is with- 
out distinction of class or colour, and Who with his varied Shakts 
makes true provision for the inherent need of each and every class.” 
But before we can join the forces of the world in the missionary 
enterprise to uplift humanity, it is at least necessary that we should 
find fulfilment in self-realization and _ self-development ; for it is 
only as a nation that has realised itself that we can hope to be of 
any service to humanity. J.et us conaider the matter for a moment. 
Our philosophy recognises that there is an essential unity behind 
all diversities, and that the diversities, “Vaichétrya” if I may use 
that expression, constitute the ‘Lila’ of the Supreme Reality. 
The whole object of human endeavour, as I understand it, is to 
reconcile these erdless diversities so as to affirm the Supreme 
Reality. God’s Lila requires that every manifestation must have an 
unhampered growth. Every nation on the face of the earth represents 
such a manifestation. Like the various flowers in a garden the 
nations must follow their own laws and work out their own destiny, 
so that in the end they might each and all contribute to the life and 
culture of humanity. In order that humanity may be served, the 
ultimate Unity realized, that essential something which distinguishes 
one nation from another, which I may describe as the individuality of 
tho nation, must have unfettered growth. This is the essence of the 
doctrine of nationalism for which men have been ready ta lay down 
their lives. Nationalism is not an aggressive assertion of its indivi- 
duality, distinct and separate from the other nations, but it is a 
yearning for self-fulfilment, self-determination and _ self-realization 
as a part of the scheme of the universal humanity by which alone 
humanity can fulfil itself, determine itself and realize itself. Non- 
co-operation, therefore, though it does not refuse co operation with 
the English because they are English, will refuse to co-operate with 
any power or institution which embarrasses in any way the growth 
of the individuality of the Indian nation or hampers its self-iulfil- 
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ment. Non-co-operation again does not reject Western culture 
because itis Western. But it recognises that there must be rejec: 
tion in order that there may be whole-hearted acceptance. The cry 
for national education is not a protest against foreign education. 
But it is a protest against the imposition of foreign culture on India. 
Subjection is hard to bear, whether it be political or cultural ; and 
indeed, as history shows, cultural subjection must inevitably follow 
in the wake of political subjection. Our desire for national educa- 
tion is only an endeavour to establish a continuity with the past and 
to enthrone our culture in our hearts. The doctrine that we preach 
does not exclude any light that may come from outside ; but we say 
to those who care to listen to us, ' First light the lamp that lies 
neglected in your home: look into the past and realise your present 
position in the light of the past: and then face the world with 
courege and receive whatever light that may come from outside.” 


Doctrine of Non-co-operation. 


What then is Non co-operation ? I cannot do better than quote 
the eloquent words of Mr. Stokes: “ It is the refusal to be a party 
to a preventable evil ; it is the refusal to accept or have any part 
in injustice; it is the refusal to acquiesce in wrongs than can be 
righted, or to submit to a state of affairs which is manifestly in- 
consistent with the dictates of righteousness, And, as a consequence, 
it is the refusal to work with those who on grounds of interest or 
expediency insist upon committing or perpetuating wrong.” 

But it is argued that the whole doctrine is a doctrine of negation, 
a doctrine of despair. I agree that in form the doctrine is one of 
negation, but 1 maintain that in substance it is one of affirmation. 
We break in order to build ; we destroy in order to construct ; we 
reject in order to accept. This is the whole history of human 
endeavour. If subjection be an evil, then we are bound to non-co- 
operate with every agency that sceks to perpetuate our subjection, 
That is a negation ; but it afirms our determination to be free, to 
win our liberty at any cost. NordoI agree that the doctrine is 
one of despair. It is a doctrine of hope and of confidence and of 
unbounded faith in its efficacy. One has only to look at the faces 
of the sufferers as they are led to prison to realise that victory is 
already ours. It is not for nothing that Shaukat Ali and Mahomed 
Ali, courageous and resourceful, have lived and suffered. It is not 
for nothing that Lajpat Rai, one of the bravest of spirits that ever 
faced the sun, flung the order of the Bureaucracy in its face, and 
marched boldly into the prison that awaited him. It is not for 
nothing that Motilal Nehru, that prince amongst men, spurned the 
riches that were hie, and defied the order that would enslave him, 
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refusing no pain that the malice of power could invent. Time will 
not permit me to read to you all the names that are inscribed on 
the roll of honour, but I must not forget to mention the students 
who are at once the hope and the glory of the Motherland I, who 
have been privileged to watch the current of political life in its very 
centre, can testify to the wonderful courage and unflinching devotion 
displayed by the students Theirs is the inspiration bebind the 
movement, theirs the victory They are the torch bearers of the 
time , they are the pilgrims op the road _ If suffering bas been 
their lot, victory 1s their due 


This then, 1s the phlosophy on which the non co operation 
movement 1s based to defy with absolute constancy the hostile 
powers that would hamper in any way our growth and self- 
fulfilment as a nation, to keep its evil always in view, not hating 
the power, but recognising its evil as an evil and refusing no 
suffering that the malice of that power can invent I admit, 
gentlemen, that the ideal 1s very high, but I maintain that 16 18 the 
only method which we can adopt for the early establishment of 
‘Swara)’ It requires no wisdom to see that if every one of us with 
draws our helping hand from the machine that 1s relentlessly work 
Ing to prevent our growth and seli realization as a nation, the 
machine must of necessity stopits work We are told, however, that 
once the machine of goverrment stops its work, we shall be swept 
away by the forces of disorder and reaction There 1s a simple 
answer to this argument Lhe noncooperation movement can 
never hope to succeed, unless our forces are pioperly organised, and 
the ethics of the movement properly undeistood by the nation If 
they are not understood, the question will not arise, for we cannot 
then hope to carry the struggle to a successful termination , but 1f 
they are understood, then the inharent strength of the movement 
will prevent anarchy and bloodshed, But I cannot disguise from 
myself the fact that there have been disturbances in Bombay 1n the 
course of our propaganda We must accept iesponsibility for such 
disturbances and frankly admit that, to the extent to which theie 
has been violence, intimidation and coercion, we may be said to 
have failed But what is the remedy? Surely not to abjure our 
faith, but to see that the faith 1s properly understood Bloodshed 
and disorder have been associated with every great movement that 
has taken place—the spread of Christianity, for instance But 18 it 
to be argued, that because in the spread of a New Idea there 18 
danger of disorder and disturbance as 1t comes into conflict with old 
ideals and the old siew of life, the missionaries must of necessity 
stay their band and decline to carry the Light they feel? Such au 
“rgument 1s not worth a moment’s consideraion You may argue, lf 
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you like, that our doctrine bas not yet been understood by the 
people. You may argue, if you choose, that our programme ought 
to be revised in the light of the disturbances which have taken place 
in Bombay. But the fact that disturbances have in fact taken place 
in a single small area is no argument against the essential truth of 
our movement. We must meet the situation with courage and 
devise means to prevent the recurreuce of those disturbances ; but I 
cannot and I will not advise you to stay your hand from the non-co- 
operation movement. The fact that India has remained calm in 
spite of the recent arrests shows that the Bombay lesson bas gone 
home. The recent manifestation of courage, endurance and remark- 
able self-control has, in my opinion, demonstrated the efficacy and the 
necessity of non-violent non co operation, And nothing can stop 
our onward march if the same spirit is still further developed and 
retained to the end. 
A question to Lord Reading 


Ladies and gentlemen, the success of our movement has made 
a deep impression on the Bureaucracy, if we may judge by the 
repressive policy which it has initiated and is carrying into effect. 
] observe that His Excellency the Viceroy objects to the policy being 
described as “repressive,” but I have yet to know that the Seditious 
Meetings Act and the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act are 
part of the ordinary Criminal Law of the land. Indeed, if 1 am not 
mistaken, these were two of the Acts that were considered by the 
Committee appointed to examine repressive legislations. It is true 
that the Committee consisting of an Indian Chairman and six Indian 
Members out of eight were unable to recommend the repeal of these 
two Acts. They have ouly shown what confidence can be reposed 
in their sense of responsibility. But the fact remains that the Acts 
were treated as repressive laws and discussed as such. Lord 
Reading is obviously in error in suggesting, as he has done, that the 
arrests now being made in Calcutta and in other parts of India 
are under the ordinary criminal law of the land. His Excellency 
asserts that there are organised attempts to challenge the law, 
and he does not understand what purpose is served by flagrant 
breaches of the law for the purpose of challenging the Govt. and the 
order to compel arrest. 1 would, with all respect, put one question 
to His Excellency. lf Japan planted ber national flag on Australia and 
gave Australia such freedom and such constitution as we enjoy under 
Great Britain, neither more nor less, what would His Excollency’s 
advice be to the Australians, if they were determined to win freedom 
at all costs? And if Japan promulgated repressive laws without the 
sanction of the Australians, prohibiting meetings and declaring as 
unlawful all voluntary associations through which alone the Austra- 
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ians could have to work for national regeneration, what would His 
Excellency’s advice be to the Australians, supposing they solemnly 
agreed to dely such laws and disregard the orders issued under such 
laws? I venture to think that His Excellency does not understand 
the situation which has arisen in India ; therefore he is puzzled and 
perplexed. Rightly or wrongly, the Congress has adopted the policy 
of non-co-operation as the only legitimate political weapon available 
for its use. That is not breaking the law. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Congress has decided to boycott foreign goods, and especially foreign 
cloth. Thatis not breaking the law. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Congress has decided to boycott the visit of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, That is not breaking the law. Now, in what way is 
the Congress to carry on its work except through the voluntary 
organisations which you have proclaimed under the Indian Criminal 
law Amendment Act? In striking at these voluntary organisations, 
you strike at the Congress propaganda which, you are bound to 
admit, is not unlawful. Why should it puzzle Your Excellency, 
assuming you credit us with the same amount of patriotism which 
you have, that we have solemnly resolved to disobey your orders 
and court imprisonment ? I assert that it is you who have broken 
the law and not we. You have transgressed the law which secures 
to every subject freedom of speech and action so long as the speech 
and the action do not offend against the ordinary criminal law of the 
land, You have transgressed the Jaw which secures to the subject 
the unrestricted right to hold meetings, so long as these meetings do 
not degenerate into unlawful assemblies. These are the common 
law rights of the subject which you have tranegressed, and I would 
remind Your Excellency that it ison the due observance of these 
elementary rights that the allegiance of the subject depends. 

But then, it is said that these associations interfere with the 
administrations of the law and with the maintenance of law and 
order. If they do, then the ordinary criminal law is there, and it 
ought to be sufficient, I have heard of no instance of violence in 
Calcutta, certainly none was reported to the police, Charges of 
violence can be investigated, and therefore they were not made. 
But charges of threat and intimidation are easy to make, because 
they cannot be investigated. I would ask the authorities one ques- 
tion : Was any ease of threat or intimidation reported to the police } 
Has the local Government found, on enquiry, that quite apart from 
General allegations which can easily be made, there were specific 
cases of threat or intimidation practised by the non-co-operators on 
the “loyalists” of Calcutta? An English Journalist, signing himself 
as ‘‘Nominis Umbra,” gave as his opinion to an English paper ju 
Caloutta that the hartal was willingly acquiesced in by the people, 
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We read in ‘A Ditcher’s diary” in Capital of the 24th November 
last: “The people surrenderod at discretion, but it ‘was impossible 
for a careful observer not to see that not only were they for the 
most part willing victims of new zoolum, but also that they exulted 
in the discomfiture of the Sirkar,” If that be so, then what case is 
thers for the declaration under Sec. 16 of the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act? Was the position in Calcutta on the 17th Nov. 
last worse than the position in England when a big strike is in pro- 
gress? And is it suggested that there resides any power in the Cabinet 
of England to put down a strike and prevent picketing ? No, 
gentlemen, the real object of the application of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act is not to protect society against the threats 
and intimidation of the non-co-operators, but to crush the Congress 
and the non-co operation movement. It is to such threat that you 
have to return an answer. 

There is another object which the Governnent has in view : 
it is to make by threat, intimidation and coercion, the visit of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to Calcatta a success. On 
your behalf I would respectfully lay before His Royal Highness our 
wishes of good-will to him personally. There is no quarrel between 
us and the Royal House of England ; but he comes here as the 
ambassador of a Power with whom we have decided not to co- 
operate ; as such we cannot receive him. Also we are in no mood 
to take partin any rejoicing. We are fighting for our elementary 
rights freely to live our own life and evolve our own destiny accord- 
ing to our lights. It would be sheer hypocrisy on our part to 
extend a national welcome to the ambassador of the Power that 
would deny us our elementary rights, There is, in the refusal to 
extend a national welcome to His Royal Highness, no disrespect 
either to him or to the Royal House of England. There is only a 
determination not to co operate with the Bureaucracy. 


Mr. Das’s Presidential Address was read out to the 
Congress by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. Having,finished reading 
Mrs. Naidu said :— 

This is the message that,comes to us from the Great Hero of 
Bengal who instead of adorning the ‘Musnad” of the President 
to-day has bartered his individual liberty for national freedom, and 
this is the message of his wife : 


Mrs. Das’s Message to: the Congress. 


“Let every man and woman in India ask himself or hrrself to day thia one 
Supreme question, and this question only: DO I STAND FOR INDIA IN HER 
PRESENT BTRUGGLE ? 
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‘Let us search oar hearts and directly answer it now or never. We must 
decide and the responsibility for the decision 1s vuurs [he country demands strong 
and resolute action. If we feelin our heart of hearts that we stand for India 
in her struggle for freedom then we must act, act, act. We ask for no more. 
We expect no less. L:t therefore every delegate of the Congress be sworn in 
as a Congress volunteer. Let every man and woman in India to-day offer 
himself or herselfas a Congress volunteer. Let the whole country be mobilised 
for Congress work. Let all our noble activities be suspended till the struggle 
in ita present form be finished, Men and women of India, act, act, act 
directly, act while time 18 yet.” 


This also is aclarion call because in the service of the nation 
the voice of men and the voice of women may not be divided, 
neither may their action, neither may their aspiration, neither 
may their lives, neither may their destiny, nor their liberty 
(Applause). 


THIS BROUGHT THE FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS 70 
A CLOSE. THE PRESIDENT ADJOURNED THE CUNGRESS 
T/LL THE NEXT DAY. 


THE THIRTY SIXTH 


Indian National Congress 
SECOND DAY—28TH DECEMBER 1921, 


The Congress resumed its sitting for the second day on the 
28th December at 2 p.m. 

After Dr, Ansari bad finished reading the telegraphic 
messages of sympathy, the President requested Mahatma Gandhi to 
place the Resolution standing in his name before the House. He 
allotted two hours for its discussion—half an hour to Mahatma 
Gandbi the mover, 10 minutes to the seconder and 5 minutes to 
each supporter. 

Mabatma Gandhi then climbed the rostrum and moved the 
following Resolution :— 


The Resolution 


‘‘ Whereas since the holding of the last National Congress the people of 
India bave found from actual experience that by reason of the adoption of non- 
violent non-co-operation the country has made great advance in fearlessness, 
self-sacrince and self-respect, 

‘+ And whereas the movement has greatly damaged the prestige of the 
Government, 

‘And whereas on the whole the country is rapidly progressing towards 
Swaraj, 


25 
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‘‘ This Congress confirms the resolution adopted at the special aession of the 
Congress at Calcutta and re-affirmed at Nagpur and places on record the fixed 
determination of the Congress to continue the programme of non-violent non- 
co-operation with greater vigour than hitherto in such manner as each province 
may determine till the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs are redresged and Swaraj 
ia established and the control of the Government of India passes into the hands 
of the people from that of an irrespousible corporation, 

‘And whereas by reason of the threat uttered by His Excellency the 
Viceroy in bis recent speeches and the consequent repression started by the 
Governments of [ndta and of the various Provinces by way of disbandment of 
Volunteer Corps and forcible prohibition of public and even Committee meetings 
in an illegal and high-handed manner and by the arrest of many Congress 
workers in several provinces, 

‘And whereas this repression ie manifestly intended to stifle all Congress 
and Khilafat activities and deprive the public of their attendance, 

“This Congress resulves that all activities of the Congress be suspended as 
fat as necessary and appeals to all, quietly and without any demonstration, to 
offer themselves for arrest by belonging to the Volunteer Organisations to be 
formed throughout the country in terms of the Resolution of the Working Com- 
mittee atrived at in Bombay on the 23rd day of November last, 

« Provided that no one shall be accepted as volunteer who does not sign the 
following pledge :— 


THE VOLUNTEER’S PLEDGE 
“ With God as witness I solemnly declare that— 


(1) I wish to be a Member of the National Volunteer Corps. 

(2) So long as I remain a member of the Corps I shall remain non-violent 
in word and deed and shall earnestly endeavour to be non-violent in intent since 
I believe that as India is circumstanced non-violence alone can help the Khilafat 
and the Punjab and result in the attainment of Swaraj and consolidation of 
unity among all the races and communities of India whether Hindu, Mussalman, 
Sikh, Parsi, Christian or Jew. 

(3) believe 1n and shall endeavour always to promote such unity. 

(4) I believe 1n Swadesh as essential tor India’s economic, political and 
moral salvation, and sball use hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar to the exclu- 
pion of every other cloth. 

(5) As a Hindu [ belteve in the justice and necessity of removing the evil 
of untouchability and shall, on all possible occasions, seck personal contact with 
an endeavour to render service to the submerged classes. 

(6) | shall carry out the instructions of my superior officers, and all the 
Tegulations not inconsistent with the spirit of this pledge prescribed by the 
Volunteer Board or the Working Committee or any other agency established by 
the Congress. 

(7) Tam prepared to suffer IMPRISONMENT, ASSAULT, or even DEATH 
for the sake of my rligion and my Country without resentment. 

(8) In the event of my imprisonment I shall not claim from the Congress 
any support for my family or dependants. 


Call to the Country. 


This Congress trusts that every person of the age of 18 and over will 
immediately join the volunteer organisations, 

‘ Notwithstanding the proclamations prohibiting public meetings, and, in 
as much as even Committee meetings have been attempted to be constrned as 
public meetings. this Congress advises the holding of Committee meetings, and 
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of public meetings, the latter in enclosed places and by tickets, and by ;revious 
announcements at which as far as possible only speakers previously announced 
shall deliver written speeches, care being taken in every case to avoid risk of 
provocation and possible violence by the public in consequence. 


ON CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


‘‘ This Congress 18 further of opinion tbat civil disobedience is the only 
civilized and effective substitute for an armed rebellion whenever every other 
remedy for preventing arbitrary, tyrannical and emasculat'ng use of authority by 
individuals or corporations has been tried, and therefore advises all Congress 
workers and others, who believe 1n peaceful mcthods and ate convinced that 
there is no remedy save some kind of sacrifice to dislodge the existing government 
from ita position of perfect irresponsibility to the people of India, to organise 
individual civil disobedience, when the mass of people have been eufficiently 
trained in the methods of Non-violence, and otherwise in terms of the resolution 
thereon of the last meeting of the all India Congress Committee held at Delhi. 


“This Congress 18 of opinion that in order to concentrate attention upon civil 
disobedience, whether mass or individual, whether of an offensive or detensive 
character, instructions are to be issued under proper safeguards from time to 
time by the Working Committee or the Provincial Congress Committee con- 
cerned ; all other Congress activities should be suspended whenevcr and wherever 
and to the extent to which it may be found necessary. 


Call to Students 


This Congress calls upon all students of the age of 18 and over, parti- 
cularly those studying in the national institutions, and the staff thereof 
Immediately to sign the foregoing pledge and become members of the National 
Volunteer Corps. 


Mahatma Gandhi invested with full powers 


“ In view of the »mpending arrest of a large number of Congress workers, 
this Congress, whilst requiring the ordinary machinery to remain intact and to 
be utilised in the ordinary manner whenever feasible, hereby appoints, until 
turther instructions, Mahatma Gandhi as the sole executive authority of the 
Congress and invests him with full powers of the All India Congress Committee 
including the powcr to convene a spccial session of the Congress or of the All 
India Congress Committce or the Working Committee, such powers to be 
¢xeiciscd between any two sessions of the All India Congress Committee, also 
with the power to appoint a successor In emergency, 

« This Congress hercby confers upon the eaid successor and all subsequent 
successors appointed in turn by their predecessors, all his aforesaid powers 

‘© Provided that, nothing in this resolution shall be decmed to authorise 
Mahatma Gandli or any of the afo1 said successors to conclude any terms of peace 
with the Government of India or the British Government without the prtevious 
sanction of the All India Congress Committee to be finally ratified by the Con- 
gress specially convened fur the purpose, aud provided also that the present creed 
of the Congress shall in no case be altered by Mahatma Gandhi or his successors 
except with the leave of the Congress first obtained, 


Congratulations. 


‘¢ This Congress congratulates all those patriots who are now undergoing 
imprisonment for the sake of their conscience or country, and rales that their 
pacrifice has considerably hastened the advent of Swaray "’ 
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After reading the resolution and explaining it in the verna- 
cular Mahatma Gandhi said :-— 


Hakim Sahib, brothers and sisters,—It has taken me exactly 
35 minutes to read the resolution in English and in Hindustani. I 
shall hope, if I can at all avoid it, not to take even the 30 minutes 
that Hakimji Sahib has allotted tome. And 1 do not propose, if 
I can help it, to take all that time because I feel that the resolution 
explains itself. If, at the end of fifteen months’ incessant activity, 
you, the delegates assembled in this Congress, do not know your own 
minds, I am positive that I cannot possibly carry conviction to you 
even in sa two hours’ speech; and what is more, if I could carry 
conviction to you to day because of my speech, I am afraid I would 
lose all faith in my countrymen, because it would demonstrate their 
incapacity to observe things and events—it would demonstrate their 
incapacity to think coherently ; because, I submit, there is absolutely 
nothing new in this resolution that we have not been doing all 
this time—that we have not been thinking all this time; there is 
absolutely nothing new in this resolution which is at all startling. 
Those of you who have followed the proceedings from month to 
month of the Working Committee, of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee every three months, and have studied their resolutions, can 
but come to one conclusion, tht this resolution is absolutely the 
natural result of natioual activiuies during the past fifteen months; 
and if you have at all followed the course, the downward course, 
that the repressive policy of the Government has been taking, you 
can only come to the conclusion that the Subjects Committee has 
rightly come to this resolution ; and that the only answer that a 
self-respecting nation cay return to the Viceregal pronouncements 
and to che repression that is overtaking this land, is the course 
mapped out in this resolution. 

The bearing of the Resolution 


I am not going to take the time of English-knowing friends over 
the religious subtleties of the pledge that the volunteers have to 
tanu. I wisi to confine my remarks in Hindustani to that subject. 
But I want this assembly to understand the bearing of this resolu- 
tion. This resolution means that we have outgrown the stage of 
helplessness and dependence upon anybody ; this resolution means 
that the nation through its representatives is determined to have 
its own way without the assistance of any single human being on 
earth and with the help of only God above. 

This resolution, whilst it shuws the indomitable courage and tbe 
determination of the nation to viudicate its rights and to be able to 
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are the world in the face, also says in all humility to the Govt. : 
No matter what you do, no matter how you repress us, we shall one 
-y wring reluctant repentance from you ; and we ask you to think 
‘times, and take care what you are doing, and see that you do not 
ake 300 millions of India your eternal enemies.’ 

Door open for Government 


This resolution, if the Government sincerely wants an open door, 
aves the door wide open for it. If the Moderate friends wish to 
lly round the standard of the Khilafat, round the standard of the 
yerties of the Punjab and therefore of India, then this resolution 
aves the door wide open for them too, If this Government is 
ncerely anxious to do justice, if Lord Reading has really come to 
1dia to do justice and nothing less,—and we want nothing more,— 
on [ inform him from this platform, with God as my witness, with 
1 the earnestness that I] can command, that he has got an open 
oor in this resolution if he moans well, but the door is closed in 
‘'s face if be mesns ill, no matter how many people go to their 
raves, no Matter what wild career this repression is to go through. 

A real Conference of equals 


There is every chance for him to hold a Round Table Conference, 
16 1t must be a real conference. If he wants a conference at a table, 
here only equals are to sit and where there is not to bea single 
3ggar, then there is an open door and that door will always remain 
yen, There is nothing in this resolution which any one who has 
-odesty and humility need be ashamed of. 
Challenge to authority. 


This resolution is not an arrogant challenge to anybody but it 
a challenge to the authority that is enthroned on arrogance. It 
. a challenge to the authority which disregards the considered 
jinion of millions of think'1g human Lkuvings. It is 9 humble and 
n irrevocable challenge to authority -vbich in order to save itself 
ants to crush freedom of opinion and freedom of association--the 
vo lungs that are absolutely necessary for a man to breathe the 
xygen of liberty ; and if there is any authoricy in this country that 
rants to curb the f-eedom of speech and freedom of association, [ 
ran. to be ab’ te ay in your1ame, from this platform, that that 
ithority will perish, unless it repents before an India that is steeled 
ith high courage, noble purpose ‘nd determination, even if every 
ne of the men and women who choose to call themselves Indians is 
lotted out of the earth. 


No peace at any price 


God ouly knows, if I could possibly have advised you before to 
o to the Round Table Conference. “f 1 could possibly have advised 
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you not to undertake this resolution of Civil Disobedience, 1 would 
have done so. 

Iamaman of peace. I believe in peace. But I do not want 
peace at any price. Ido not want the peace that you find in stone ; 
I do not want the peace that you find in the grave; but I do want 
that peace which you find embedded in the human breast, which is 
exposed to the arrows of a whole world but which is protected from 
all harm by the Power of the Almighty God. 

I do not want to take any more time of you, delegates. I do 
not want to insult your intelligence by saying a word more in 
connection with this resolution (Cheers). 


Mr. Patel’s Speech 


Mr, V. J. Patel in seconding the resolution said that not only 
did he fully support the resolution, but he agreed with every word 
that had fallen from the lips of the Mahatma. Never was there such 
a crisis in the destiny of India under the British as now. Thirty 
crores of Indians had fallen under British slavery. Lord Reading, 
who had come to India to give her pure justice, had told them that 
Swaraj could only be obtained in two ways: one, by means of the 
sword and the other, by way of gifts or ‘bakshish’, lf India wanted 
Swaraj they were told that they must win it by sword or from the 
British people as a gift. There was no other way. The resolution 
only asked for what they had demanded both at Nagpur and 
Calcutta. He would tell the Government that there was a third 
way to Swaraj and that was Civil Disobedience and the time had 
come for them to put it into force. He hoped every Indian heart 
would be glad to kt.ow that it was so. Every one of them, man and 
woman, must either go to jail or die, or get Swaraj. If they had 
not the courage to go to Jail or die, he asked them to vote against 
the resolution. Jf they thought that without Civil Disobedience, 
without going to jail, without making themselves ready for death, 
they could get Swaraj, then they must vote against the resolution. 
When they voted for the resolution they either consented to go to 
jail or die. If they were unable to win Swaraj it was better they 
should disappear from the face of the earth. If they agreed with 
these things, then let them vote for the resolution. 

He wanted to address a word to the Government. Let the 
Government tell them what they wished to do in this connection. 

Indians wanted liberty and full liberty as was mentioned in the 
proclamations. The only difference between the people and Govern- 
ment was this that Government never kept their promise. Tbere- 
fore, the Indians would no longer place their faith in any such 
promise. If the Government mean well, then let them grant Swara) 
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o the Indians—now and immediately. He warned the Government 
,ainet wanton repression. If they suppressed the Congress move- 
1ent which worked in open daylight there would spring up secret 
ocieties as in Bengal. Therefore he warned the Government 
jalnst repression. 

_ He appealed to the Moderates not to non-co-operate with the 
songress but to non-co-operate with a Government which wanted to 
ke away the elementary rights of citizens. 

Maulana Abdul Majid in supporting the resolution said that 
ae Congress wanted action not words. Let them stand firmly by 
1e resolution until they had reached their goal. Civil Disobedience 
vas their only weapon and they must make the fullest use of it. 

Maulana Suleman Nadir in rising to support the resolution 
aid that this non-violent non-co-operation was not only for India 
‘ut for the whole world. If they did not make their endeavours 
1a non-violent manner there would be not only bloodshed but 
actions between the various communities. Their goal was clear. 
NVhatever provocation might be given them they would never resort 
0 violence. 

Srimati Mangala Devi said that India was a land proud of her 
ipiritual culture and she believed that the new force that was 
‘reated in India would not only benefit her sons but the whole of 
numanity. She gave her whole hearted support to the resolution. 

Swami Sri Bharati Krishna Teertha Jagadguru Shankara- 
sharya of Shri Sharada Peeth then seconded the resolution and 
ddressed the Congress in English :— 


Sisters and Brothers,—It is now one year since we resolved to 
pegin the programme of Non-co-operation in the normal session of 
the Congress at Nagpur ; and the preamble to that resolution stated 
that because the Government refused to redress the Khilafat and 
she Punjab wrongs and because we were determined to achieve 
Swaraj within the year, therefore we had no option but to declare 
0n*co-operation with the Government. One year has passed now 
nd it behoves us to think of our duty at the present day and to 
orolong our fight. It is under these circumstances that we meet 
0-day. We find that far from redressing the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs and devising a satisfactory scheme of Swaraj the 
Jovernment has gone to the extent of declaring unlawful even the 
-otivities of the Khilafat and Congress Volunteer Associations. 
Under these circumstances we have to think of the next step that 
we should adopt in order to achieve our purpose. 

We find, in the second place, that the highest representative 
‘n the judicial line of His Majesty the King of England in India 
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has declared openly or virtually that the whims and orders of petty 
Officials of Government are superior to God’s Law—superior to the 
Imperial Proclamations of three successive Sovereigns of England 
and also to their own regular laws. On the other hand, we find 
that every ethical and religious code insists that God’s Jaw is superior 
to man’s. What should we do under these circumstances? We can 
not go back upon our policy of non-co-operation. That is absolutely 
unthinkable. We began non-co-operation because we wanted the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs to be redressed and the Swarsj 
to be achieved. None of these three things have taken place, and 
therefore, if we are to be faithiul to our pledge taken at Nagpur 
last year, we should have no justification for going back an inch 
from the policy of non-co operation. On the other hand, the 
repression and injustice having progressed in the opposite direction, 
it is our duty to think of further steps and not of retracing what 
we have taken. 

And therefore, specially because God’s law has been throttled 
down and man’s law prevails, it is our duty to declare, unwillingly 
though, civil disobedience towards all unrighteous orders. Civil 
disobedience is an elementary spiritual duty in the face of all 
unrighteous orders, We, in India, have the example of Prahlad 
who disobeyed the unrighteous orders of his father, the King 
Hyranyakashipu. In the scripture of the Christians—we have in 
the Old Testament the example of Daniel which is also on a par 
with that of Prahlad. It is in all the scriptures of the world, the 
elementary principle that a man shall not, for any worldly cause 
whatsoever, whether out of fear or for favour, disobey the law of 
God—the law which he regards ss divine. It is just because of 
this elementary principle that the Ali brothers and others at Karachi 
have their loyalty put to the test. Itis because of this elementary 
principle that they cheerfully went to jail. Their whole defence 
was that the Islamic Law which they regarded as the divine Jaw 
gave them no alternative but to take their stand upon it and which 
they did. If we believe, if any person here believes that God’s law 
is superior to man’s—that the individual conscience is the final 
arbiter in matters pertaining to religion and morality, he bas no 
option but to stick to the principle of Civil Disobedience with 
regard to all unrighteous orders. Therefore it is that the programme 
of Civil Disobedience bas become the duty of the country to adopt. 

While I say this with utmost gladness, 1 am unfortunately in 
such a position that I cannot honestly say that I see eye to eye 
with the mover and other speakers on the programme laid before 
you. Because I believe that Non-z0-operation and Civil Disobe- 
dience, in order to be effective, looking at it merely from an worldly 
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point of view, depend upon the united co-operation of all the 
people in the country. If all of us will co-operate amongst our- 
selves and non-co-operate with the Government, every department, 
nay, every office of the Government must come, not to a comma— 
not to a semi-colon or a colon but to a fullstop (Laughter), If we 
give room for unnecessary controversy inside ourselves our progress 
will to that extent be weakened. We already have divisions in the 
camp owing to the Moderates, or co-operators as they are called, hold- 
ing aloof from us. I may tell you, with reference to the Karachi Case, 
that if the Moderates had stood side by side with the Nationalists 
there was no chance of that conviction of the six of the accused there. 

Under these circumstances I feel that it is the duty of the 
Congress not to force upon others, who disagree from us, the view 
which we earnestly take. I refer to one clause—the first part of 
the pledge which the programme requires every volunteer to take, 
that is, with regard to the question of untouchability. I spoke 
last year at Nagpur on the resolution when this question was taken 
up and you will remember that resolution called upon the religious 
people of India to take vigorous steps for the elevation of the 
depressed classes. Therefore you will acquit me of any intention 
to go back or to take a reactionary attitude in the matter. But 
my position is this: Just as we demand the liberty of our cons- 
cience for ourselves so we shall give the others the same, And 
from this point of view too God’s law should be placed above man’s 
and this principle should be applied to all equally. I do not say 
that we have any right to force others to take the same view. So 
too we should give to others the same liberty. If we have a large 
number of people who satisfy our requirements in every other 
respect but do not see eye to eye with us, we have no justification, 
from this general point of view of principle or of expediency, to 
coerce them to accept our view on pain of being shut out from all 
possibility of participation in this national work. 

That is why I say that there ought to be a separate resolution 
in the nature of arecommendation on this subject and it should 
not be made a restriction. 

Similarly we find that the resolution speaks of the wearing of 
Khadi only to the exclusion of every other kind of cloth. And the 
Delhi resolution, with regard to Civil Disobedience, requires every 
civil resister to know how to spin and weave. I have no objection 
to that. ButIdo not feel justified in insisting that a person who 
fulfils all the other recommendations including the one about 
untouchability but is unable to weave or spin for himself should be 
debarred from becoming a worker, because he cannot wear Khadi, 
Shall he therefore unhesitatingly kill a cow if called upon to do so 
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by official order? Shall he obey such order or disobey it? Evi- 
dently, according to the programme, he will not be allowed to 
disobey it at any rate under the auspices of the Congress, 

These and some other elementary matters regarding liberty of 
conscience excepting, I am fully with the resolution. Iam fora 
complete policy of Non-co-operation and for Civil Disobedience to 
all orders of an unrighteous character—the unrighteousness being 
determined by the individual conscience under the dictates of 
ethical and religious codes to which we are pledged by our religion, 

With these words, I would desire that the various parts of the 
resolution may be put to the vote, clause by clause, and not put 
before the audience as one substantive proposition, which should 
either be accepted or rejected. I am unfortunately in the position 
that I do not support it entirely nor do | Oppose it entirely. 

With these words I would ask you to consider the qnestion 
carefully and come to a decision as to the redress of the Kbilafat and 
the Punjab wrongs and the establishment of real Swaraj. 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa said that the Parsi community fully 
supported the resolution. It was Dadabhai Naoroji who had first 
unfurled the banner of Swaraj at Calcutta, and it was impossible 
that the Parais could lag behind in thig struggle for Swaraj. 

Mra, Sarojini Naidu, the great Bengalee Poetess, in further 
supporting the resolution said: “Citizens of the India of which 
we dream today but which we shall achieve to-morrow, you have 
heard representatives of all the great religions of India to-day. You 
have heard the Moslem, the Hindu and the Sikh. You have heard 
the men and the women speak. I speak not as representing 
any religion, any province, any sex to-day, but arrogant as it might 
seem, in all humility I say, I speak as the Spirit of Free India 
(Hear, hear). ‘Therefore, I stand up to offer my support to 
this great resolution which has been placed before you, not in the 
manner of resolutions of 36 years’ experience, of resolutions from 
ths platform of the National Congress, but which has been thundered 
out to you with the voice of a prophet from the mountain top of 
vision and of hope. (Cheers), I am not one who cares for Govern- 
ments or authoritics. I care only for principles and ideals. I am 
not one who panders to expediencies, | acknowledge and follow 
only the wisdom of the ever-living Truth. Therefore, if I stand 
before you to speak, it is because I am the voice of your own heart, 
the very innermost secret surging voice of your own conscience, 
your own aspirations, your own hopes, your own certainty. 

A Challenge 

What does this resolution say? What does it mean ? What 

challenge does it affirm? What does it deny? It denies the right 
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of a most powerful Government on earth to trample on the heurt 
and soul of a living nation, What does it affirm’? lt affirms, in 
the words of Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, that ‘‘ Liberty is our 
Birthright,” and we shall have Liberty today. What is the 
challenge thrown to the Government? It says, as Mahatma Gandhi 
so wonderfully puts it, that the door is open. March with us to that 
destined goal that we see before us to-day, when you and your 
children, O Rulers of Britain, might eclipse side by side with us in 
friendship and comradeship! But unless you realise that it is not 
by the might of the sword but by the invincible, slender, fragile, 
silken cord of Love that nations can be bound together, you have 
no place in our midst. 

And what is the answer to repression? The answer is that 
those dozens of delicately nurtured women who having sent their 
sons, husbands, and fathers to prison, have come to-day to take 
their place to carry on the torches, in the words of Deshbandhu 
Chitta Ranjan Das to the pilgrims on the road, and to build up the 
edifice of your freedom with their corpse if death be necessary. 
As soon might you tell the Sun not to rise at dawn as to say to 
India, “ don’t move towards your destined freedom ’—as soon might 
you say to the Ganges, “cease to flow”’—as to say to the sacred 
spirit of Indian womanhood, “don’t flow towards the sea of 
* Liberty.” You might as well say to the Earth, ‘cease to flower in 
spring,” and to the Stars in the sky at midnight, “ don’t shine,” as 
to say to the young ones amongst us, © don’t join the Volunteer 
Corps.” Do I not know what the younger generation can endure, 
what it can achieve? During those dreadful few days in Bombay 
when it seemed that the whole of our work was to be cast in ruins— 
who was it that saved the situation? Who? Not only the fast of 
the Saint within his cell but the endurance, the courage, the sacrifice 
of my young Volunteers—-who .tood, night and day, fearlessly, 
blood-shed around them, den .. about them, disaster around them, but 
true to their post, the symbol of the Indian Victory. Therefore, I 
do not share the fear of Shree Shankaracharya nor of any one else 
who thinks that India will give her divided support to this proposi- 
tion. There is no division in India to-day, no caste, no tradition of 
caste.—-No tyranny of caste can keep the untouchables from being 
the comrade and the equals of the twice-born Brahmin in their 
march to Freedom. (hear, hear). Therefore, in the name of the 
youngmen of India, the young women of India, the old men and the 
old women of India, the oldest men and oldest women of India, I 
pledge the lives, the souls and all of every Indian to this great cause 
and say: ‘In this great land may there be peace because we vin 
only through peace. (Continued applause.)” 
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After Khawja Abdul Rahaman Ghazi and an Akali Sikh 
delegate had further supported the resolution, it was put to the 
meeting and was passed with acclamation, there beirg only ten 
dissentients of which one was doubtful. 


Changes in the Constitution 


Mr, V. J. Patel then read, on behalf of the President, the 
following minor changes in the working of the constitution. They 
were carried unanimously. 

In Article 4, instead of the age of 21 read the age of 18. At 
the end of Article 7, add “ provided that no person shall become a 
member of two parallel Congress organizations.” 

At the end of Article 8, add ‘ Members of the All-India 
Congress Committee shall become ex-officio delegates to the Congress, 
ths Provincial Congress Committees deducting the number of the 
elected and the ex-officio members of the All India Congress 
Committee in their province from the number of the delegates they 
are entitled to return.” 

In Clause 5 of Articla 8, remove the brackets after * single 
transferable vote” and add “or by any other method.” 

In Clause 2 of Article 10 after “‘ past, present of the Congress ” 
add ‘if they sign the Congress Creed and are members of any 
Congress Association.” In the same clause after ‘shall’? add 
‘elected President” In Article 25 after ‘the General Secretaries” 
add “and 2 Treasurcrs.” 


Other Resolutions 


Among the other resolutions put from the Chair was one 
propo-''‘ng minur changes in the constitution so as to make it 
incumbe..t on ex-Presidents to sign the Congress Creed and ~reat- 
ing the All India Congress Cominittee Members ex-officio delegates 
of the C ngress as under the old consti‘ ution. 

Another resolution which was put to the vote from the chair 
was also Unanimously carried. It reads as follows :— 

‘Thia Co. ziess Te-appoints Pandit Motilal Nehru, Doctor Ansari and 
Srijat C. Rajagopalachan as the General Secretaries c* this Congress for the 
year 1922, ana as Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. C, Rajagopalachari are now 
in jail, appoints Sjt. Vithalbliai J. Pacel and Dr, Rajan rernectively to act for 
them, the former t> be the Working Secretary. 

*‘ This Congress re-appoints Seth Jamanlal Bajaj and Seth Chotani as the 
treasurers of the Congress, the former to be the Working Treasurer,” 

The following further Resolutions were moved from the Chair, 

Congratulation to the Sikhs 


“ Tuis Congress heartily congratulates Shreeman Bawa Gurudit Sinphiji, 
the great organiser of Sr: Guru Nanak steamer, who willingly surrendered him- 
self, after seven years’ fruiticss search by the Government, as @ pacrifice for the 
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nation, and also congratulates other Sikh leaders who have preferred imprison- 
ment to the restriction of their religious rights, and congratulates the Sikh 
community on their non-violent spirit at the time of the Bawayji's arrest and 
on other occasions 10 spite of great provocation by the Police and the Military, 
An Appeal 

“ This Congress appeals to all those who do not believe in full non-co- 
Operation or 1n the principle of non-co-operation, but who consider it essential 
for the sake ot national self-respect to demand and insist upon the redress of the 
Kbilafat and the Punjab wrongs and for the sake of full national self-expression, 
to insist upon the immediate establishment of Swara)j, to render full assistance 
to the nation 1n the promotion of unity between different religious communities, 
to popularise carding, hand-spinning and hand-weaving from its economical 
aspect and as a cottage Industry neccssary in orde: to supplement the resources 
of millions of agriculturists who are living on the brink ot starvation, and to 
that end preach and praise the use of hand-spun and had-woven garments, to help 
the cause of total prohibition, and 1f Hindus, to biing about the removal of un- 
touchability and to help the improvement of the condition of the submerged classes. 


The Moplah disturbance 


‘* This Congress expresses its firm conviction that the Moplah disturbance 
was not duc to the Non-co operation or the Khilafat movement, especially as 
the N-C-O and the Khilafat preachers were denied access to the affected parts 
by the District Authorities for six months before the disturbance, but 1s due to 
causes wholly unconnected with the two movements and that the outbreak would 
not have occurred had the message of non-violence been allowed to reach them. 
Nevertheless this Congress dcj lores the acts done by way of forcible conversions 
and destruction of life and property and 1s of opinion tlat the prolongation of 
the disturbance Ir Malabar could have been preventcd by the Government of 
Madras «accepting the profcrred arsistance of Maulana Yahub Hassan and other 
non-co operators and allowing Mahatma Gandhi to procced to Malabar, and 18 
further of opinion that the treatment of Moplah prisoners as evidenced by the 
asphyxiation incident was an act of inhumanity unheard of 1n modern times 
and unworthy of a Government that calls itself civilised 


Turks Congratulated 


“This Congress congratulates Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pacha and the Turks 
npon their successes and sesures he Turkish n tion of India’s sympathy and 
support in its struggle to retain 1 status and indepenpence 


A Condemnation 


“This Congress deplores the occurrcnces that took place in Bombay on the 
17th November last and after, and assures all partie and communities that 1¢ 
has been andis the desire and detcrmination of the Congress to guard their 
rights o the fullest ex’ at” 


The Independence Resolution 


The President next anrounceu that Moulana Hasrat Mohani 
would move a resolution pressing for the change of the Creed of the 
Congress. 

Moulena Hasrat Mohani in proposing his resolution on 
complete Independence made a long and impassioned speech in 
Urdu. He said, although they had been promised Swara) last year, 
the redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs within a year, they 
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had so far achieved nothing of the sort. Therefore it was no use 
sticking to the programme. If remaining within the British Empire 
or the British Commonwealth they could not have freedom, he felt 
that, if necessary, they should not hesitate to go out of it. In the 
words of Lok. Tilak “‘liberty was their birth-right,” and any Govern- 
ment which denied this elementary right of freedom of speech and 
freedom of action did not deserve allegiance from the people. Home- 
Rule on Dominion lines or Colonial Self-Government could not be a 
substitute to them for their in-born liberty. A Government which 
could clap into jail such distinguished leaders of the people as Mr. 
Chitta Ranjan Das, Pandit Matilal Nehru, Lala Lajpat Rai and 
others, bad forfeited all claim to respect from the people. And since 
the end of the year did not bring them Swarsj nothing should 
prevent them from taking the only course left open to them now, 
that of winning their freedom free from all foreign control. The 
resolution reads as follows :— 

‘‘The object of the Indian Nationa! Congress is the attainment of Swaraj 
or complete independence free from all foreign control by the People of 
India by all legitimate and peacetul means.” 

Mr. R. Venkataram of the Bombay Chronicle in seconding the 
resolution said : I stand before you to-day and second the Resolu- 
tion that has been moved by Maulana Hasrat Mohani. I know that 
the Resolution is quite explicit and it does not require many words 
irom me and I do not want to inflict a speech at this stage. I only 
hope that you will appreciate the need for explicitness and frankness 
and heartily vote for this Resolutioi. 

Swami Kumarnath (a Bengali Sanyasi) in supporting the resolu- 
tion said that nothing could satisfy the people at such a time short 
of complete indepe: dence. It was impossit's to be under a Gov- 
ernment -vhich had adopte:) such a wholesale repressive policy 
restricting the actions and 1, .rties of the people and sending to jail 
such great patriots as Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. C. R Des and others, The 
grant of the Dominion Home Rule could no appease their hunger 
for complete independence, 

Mr. Yakub Ali Khan of U. P. in supporting the resolution 
said : All that we want is to keep it as an ideal. If we are not i. 
a position to declare our independence at this moment, at least you 
will allow to have it as an ideal and fulfil itin no time. I should 
say we would do our level besr to achieve it at the shortest possible 
time. With these few words I support the resolution. 

Mr. U. P. Alwar of Andhra in supporting the resolution said 
that even the lowest animal of creation wanted freedom. Wherever 
there are men they wanted to be free and when this is 80, he said, 
is is wrong for the Indians to aim to be free and not to be anything 
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else. The British Government in the Proclamation of Queen 

Victoria declared that their only mission was to help India. And 

that the English had come, as they declare, simply to help us to be 

independent, and as such what harm is there to declare and to say 

that our aim is to be free—separate from the British Empire ? 
Mahatma Gandhi's Speech in Opposition. 

Mahatma Gandhi in opposing the resolution said (after baving 
addressed the delegates in Hindi): Friends, | have said only a few 
words in Hindi in connection with the proposition of Mr, Hasrat 
Mohani. All 1 want to say to you in English is that the levity 
with which that proposition has been taken by some of you has 
grieved me. It has grieved me because it shows lack of respon- 
sibility. As responsible men and women we should go back to the 
days of Nagpur and Calcutta and we should remember what we did 
only an hour ago. An hour ago we passed a resolution which 
actually contemplates a final settlement of the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs and transference of the power from the hands of the 
bureaucracy into the hands of the people by certain definite means. 
Are you going to rub the whole of that position from your mind by 
raising a false issue and by throwing a bomb-shell in the midst of the 
Indian atmosphere? 1 hope that those of you who have voted for 
the previous resolution will think fifty times before taking this 
resolution and voting for it. We shall be charged by the thinking 
portion of the world that we do not know really where we are. Let 
us understand too our limitations. Jet Hindus and Musalmans 
have absolute, indissoluble unity. Who is here who can say to-day 
with confidence: ‘Yes, Hindu-Muslim Unity has become an in- 
dissoluble factor of Indian Nationalism?’ Who is here who can 
tell me that the Parsis and the Sikhs and the Christians and the 
Jews and the untouchables about whom you heard this afternoon— 
who will tell me that those very people will not rise against any 
such idea? Think therefore fifty times before you take a step 
which will redound not to your credit, not to your advantage, but 
which may cause you irreparable injury. Let us first of all gather 
up our strength; let us first of all sound our own depths. Let us 
not go into waters whose depths we do not know, and this proposi- 
tion of Mr. Hasrat Mohani lands you into depths unfathomable. 
I ask you in all confidence to reject that proposition, if you believe 
in the proposition that you passed only an hour ago. ‘The propost- 
tion now before you rubs off the whole of the effect of the proposi- 
tion that you passed only a moment ago. Are creeds such simple 
things like clothes which a man can change at will? For creeds 
people die, and for creeds people live from age to age. Are you 
going to change the creed which with all deliberation, and after 
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great debate in Nagpur, you accepted? There was no limitation of 
one year when you accepted that creed. It is an extensive creed ; 
‘it takes in all, the weakest and the strongest, and you will deny 
yourselves the privilege of clothing the weakest amongst yourselves 
with protection if you accept this limited creed of Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani which does not admit the weakest of your brethren. I[ 
therefore ask you in all confidence to reject his proposition. 
Maulana Moham’s Reply. 


Moulana Hasrat Mohani in replying to the debate said 
that what he wanted to say was that they should keep indepen- 
dence before themselves as their idea. He did not mean to say 
that if anything less were given, they should reject it. One year 
had gone by and their wrongs were not yet redressed, and what 
guarantee was there that they would ever have the power to do go ? 
He wanted the Congress to have the ideal of complete indepen- 
dence. Lok. Tilak had said that “Swaraj was their birth-right”, 
and he did not see avy harm in putting down complete indepen- 
dence as their ideal. 

The President in putting the resolution to vote said it was 
contended that Swaraj which was their ideal had two meanings 
and Maulana Hasrat Mohani wanted Swaraj to mean complete 
independence. The resolution was put to vote and was found lost 
by a majority, a substantial minority having voted for it. 

The Session Closed. 


This finished the resolutions before the Congress. The Presiden é 
said he wanted to congratulate the Congress on passing the resolution 
moved by Mahatma Gandhi. They must understand that in passing 
the resolution they had shouldered a very great responsibility and he 
hoped they would not be found wanting in their day of trial. He 
thanked the Reception Committee and volunteers for al] they had 
done to make the Congress the great success it was. 


Thanks to the President. 


Mr. C. V. Vijayaraghavachariar then moved a vote of thank§ 
to the President who, he said, had managed the business so very 
well. Hakimji, he added, was the greatest believer in the Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Swami Shradbanandji said he had been working with 
the Hakimji for the last three years in Delhi and they should consider 
themselves fortunate in having such a gentleman as their President, 
They both loved each other as dear brothers. The resolution 
was passed. 

A vote of thanks was then proposed to the Reception Com- 
mittee and was passed. After a very inspiring song by a choir of 
ladies, the President declared the session closed. 


i 


Presidential Address 
Delivered by 


Moulana Hasrat Mohani 


AT THE FOURTEENTH SESSION OF TIE 


ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
AHMEDABAD, 801H DECEMBER 1921 


The Fourteenth Annual Session of the All-India Muslim League 
opened at Ahmedabad on December 30th, 1921 under the Presidency 
of Moulana Hasrat Mohani under a specially erected pandal. The 
attendance was large. Among those present were Mahatma Gandhi, 
Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar, Mr. Patel, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Mr. Raja 
Ali, Dr. Ansari and others. Mr. Abbas Tayabji, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, in welcoming the delegates traced the history 
of the Muslim League and concluded that, after the great help of the 
Hindus on the Khilafat question and after finding that the League 
and the Congress had the same objects in view, he thought that the 
League should cease to be a separate and distinct body and that it 
should merge itself into the Congress, 

The President, Moulana Hasrat Mohani then delivered his 
address. It was from beginning to end a plea fora declaration, 
on the first January 1922, of an Indian Republic called ‘‘the United 
States of India.” He said :— 

“Gentlemen, while thanking you for electing me to preside 
over this session of the All India Moslem League, J wish to say in 
all sincerity that the importance of this session of the League in 
which the fate of Hindustan is to be decided required the choice 
of a person abler than myself, such as Maulana Mahomed Ali, Dr. 
Kitchlew or Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, to preside over its deli- 
berations. But unfortunately the Govt. bas forcibly taken away the 
first two gentlemen from amongst us while Moulana Azad expressed 
his inability to accept the responsibility. Consequently, as the proverb 
goes, if you dost not accept it willingly it will be forced on thee,” 
this great duty was placed on my shoulder. I will try to discharge it 
to the best of my ability, but success is in the hand of God. 

The present condition of the League appears to be very weak 
indeed ; but this does not in the least derogate from its real import- 
ance, for, it was the All-India Muslim League which actually realised 
the first and the most essential condition of Indian independence, 
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the Hindu Muslim unity. And now that it has been achieved it is 
for the League to maintain it also. Besides it is on the platform of 
the League that all sections of political opinion amongst the Muaal- 
mans, extremists or moderates, have eo far been and in future will 
probably be brought together. 

Before going into the causes of the weakness of the League it will 
be better to enumerate its aims and objects. These are.—(1) The 
attainment of Swaraj by the people of India by all peaceful and legiti- 
mate means ; (2) to protect and advance the political, religious and 
other rights and interest of the Indian Musalmans; (3) to promote 
friendship and union between the Musalmans and other communities 
of India; (4) to maintain and strengthen the brotherly relations 
between the Mussalmans of India and those of other countries. 

India’s Ideal 


The first of these is also known to be the creed of the Congross. 
Therefore, 80 long as the word Swaraj is not defined in consonance 
with the Muslim desire and the means for its attainment are not 
amplified, it 1s only natural that the Muslim interests in the League 
should be meagre. The third object, which is Hindu-Muslim unity, 
is the common object both of the League and the Congress, The 
fourth object, the unity of the Muslim World, which, along with 
other questions connected with the Khilafat, has been specially taken 
up by the Khilafat Committee. There remains only the second 
object, that is, the protection of the special interest of the Musal- 
mans. As to this, so long as a much greater and more important 
object, that is, the attainment of Swaraj, still remains unachieved, 
people should better direct their united efforts against the commou 
enemy than look after their special interests. They will be attended 
to when time comes for it. 

As if these causes were not sufficient in themselves to decrease 
the Muslim influence in the League, its rules and regulations were 
uvfortunately so framed that while public opinion has developed at 
a rapid pace, most members of the League have not moved an inch 
from their first position. Asa result, the League remains nothing 
more than an old calendar, It is very necessary to remove the cause 
of the weakness of the League and to remove them immediately ; 
for, in proportion as we approach nearer and nearer to the goal of 
Swaraj the need of the League will be more, because the questions 
of special Muslim rights will rise again with greater importance when 
India is free. Our first duty, therefore, should be to reduce the fee 
for the membership of the League and thus increase its members who 
will choose their representatives on the League every year. The mem- 
bers of the Council of the Provincial and the All-India Muslim Leagues 
should be chosen, as is the case with the Congress, every year. 
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Plea for a Change 


But the most pressing necessity of all is a change in the first 
object of the League to suit the changed Muslim condition. Every 
one of us knows that the word Swaraj bas been definitely left vague 
and undefined. The creed of the Congress, the object of it, has 
been that if the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs are settled on the 
lines of our demands then Swaraj within the British Empire will be 
considered sufficient. Otherwise efforts will be directed towards the 
attainment of complete independence, But, gentlemen, from the 
Muslim point of view, itis not enough that we should stand for 
complete independence alone. It is necessary to decide upon the 
form that it should take, and, in my opinion, it cap only be an Indian 
Republic on the lines of the United States of America. Besides 
this, the term “ peaceful” which defines and restricts the scope of 
the legitimate means for the attainment of Swaraj in the Congress 
creed is opposed to the natural and religious aspirations of the 
Musalmans : therefore, in the creed of the League, the words ' possible” 
and ‘proper’ should be substituted for the words “legitimate and 
peaceful.” I will explain the matter in detail, The Mussalmans 
should understand it clearly that they will derive a two-fold advan- 
tage from the establishment of an Indian Republic. Firstly, the 
general benefit which they will undoubtedly share along with their 
Indian brethren as citizens of a common State ; secondly, the special 
advantage which the Mussalmans will derive from it is that with 
every decline in the prestige and power of the British Empire which 
to-day is the worst enemy of the Muslim countries, the Muslim world 
will get breathing time and opportunity to improve its conditions, 

Hindu-Muslim Unity 


Gentlemen, in spite of the present Hindu-Muslim unity there 
still exists many serious misundecrstandings and suspicion between 
these two great communities of Hindustan, and it is of primary 
importance that we should grasp the true nature of these misunder- 
standings. The Hindus have a lurking suspicion that given an 
opportunity of Mahomedan invasion of India the Mussalmans will at 
least help their co-religionists in case they invaded to plunder and 
devastate Hindustan ; aud these misunderstandings are so deep- 
rooted and widespread that so far as my knowledge goes no Indian 
statesman has escaped it except the late Lokmanya Tilak, On the 
other hand, the Mussalmans suspect that on the achievement of 
self-government the Hindus will acquire greater political powers and 
will use their numerical superiority to crush the Mussalmans. 
Gentlemen, it is quite clear that these misunderstandings can only 
be won over by compromise, discussion and mutual understanding, 
and that a third party should not come between them. The generality 
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of Mussalmans with a few exceptions are afraid of the numerical 
superiority of the Hindus and are absolutely opposed to an ordinary 
reform scheme as a substitute for complete independence, The 
primary reason for this is that in a merely reformed, as contrasted 
with an independent Government, they will be under a double 
suspicion. First, a subjection to the Government of India which 
will be common to Hindus and Mussalmans ; secondly, a subjection 
to the Hindu majority which they will have to face in every depart- 
ment of the Government. On the other hand, if the danger of the 
English power is removed the Mussalmans will only have the Hindu 
majority to fear and fortunately this fear is such as will be automati- 
cally removed with the establishment of the Indian Republic ; for, 
while the Mussalmans as a whole are in a minority in India, yet 
nature has provided a compensation ; the Mussalmans are not ina 
minority in all the provinces. In some provinces such as Kashmere, 
the Punjab, Sind, Bengal and Assam (?) the M:ssalmans are more 
numerous than the Hindus. Inthe ‘United States of India’ the 
Hindu majority in Madras, Bombay, and the United Provinces will 
not be allowed to overstep the limits of moderation against the 
Mussalmans. Similarly, so long as a completely liberated India does 
not come in the hands of the Hindus and Mussalmans themselves, 
the Hindus will be always suspicious that in case of a foreign 
invasion the Mussalmans will aid their co-religionist invaders. But, 
on the establishment of the Indian Republic which will be shared 
in common, Mussalmans will not desire that the power of even a 
Muslim foreigner should be established over his country. Gentlemen, 
I have just stated it as a necessary condition of the Hindu-Muslim 
compromise aud that the third party, the Englisb, should not be 
allowed to step in between us. Otherwise all our affairs will fall 
into disorder. 
The Moplah incident 


Its best example is before you in the shape of the Moplah 
incident. You are probably aware that Hindu India has an open 
and direct complaint against the Moplahs and an indirect complaint 
against all of us that the Moplahs are plundering and spoiling their 
innocent Hindu neighbours. But probably you are not aware that 
the Moplahs justify their action on the ground, that at such a critical 
juncture, when they are engaged in a war against the English, their 
neighbours not only do not help them and observe neutrality but 
aid and assist the English in every possible way. Wecan no doubt 
contend that while they are fighting a defensive war for the sake of 
their religion and have left their houses, property and belongings 
and taken refuge in hills and jungles, it is unfair to charactorise as 
plunder their commandeering of the money, provision and other 
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necessities for their troops, from the English and their supporters. 
Gentlemen, both are rightin their complain, but so far as my 
investigation goes the cause of this mutual recrimination can be 
traced to the interference of the third party. It happens thus: 
whenever any English detachment suddenly appear in their locality 
and kill the Moplah inhabitants of the place, rumour somehow 
spreads in the neighbourhood that the Hindu inhabitants of the 
place had invited the English Army for their protection, with the 
result that after the departure of the English troops Moplahs or their 
neighbours do not hesitate to retaliate and consider the money and 
other belongings of the Hindus as lawful spoils of war taken from 
those who have aided and abetted the enemy. Where no such 
events have occurred the Moplahs and the Hindus even now live 
side by side ; the Moplahs do not commit any excesses against the 
Hindus, while the Hindus do not hesitate in helping the Moplahs to 
the best of their ability. 
The Two Means To Win Swaraj. 


] have wandered from my purpose. I meant to emphasise that 
in the first clause dealing with the aims and objects of the League 
the word Swaraj should be defined as complete independence in the 
cause of an Indian Republic. Otherwise, there is a danger that in the 
presence of a third party self-government within the British Empire 
instead of being beneficial might actually prove injurious. The 
second amendment necessary is that the methods for the attainment 
of Swaraj should be .mplified. In place of only “ peaceful and 
legitimate means,” ‘ possible and proper ” oes should be substituted. 
Thus, on the one haud, opportunity of joining the League will be 
riven to those who do not honestly helisve in non co-operation alone 
as the sole path of salvation, and recognising the possibility of other 
methods adopt them. Also, on the other hand, the amendment 
will remove the complaint of those who believe that non-co-operation 
can, under no circumstances, remain peaceful to the last and, while 
subscribing to the creed of the Congress and the first clause of the 
section dealing with the object of the League as a watter of policy 
aud expediency, refuse to admit it as a faith for all times and 
circumstances or to remain non-violent even in intention. 

Gentlemen, thero are two possible means of replacing one 
government by another. One, the destruction of the Government by 
the sword and the establishment of another in its place—a method 
which has been followed in the world thus far. The second alter- 
native is to sever all connection with the present Government and 
to set up a better organised Government parallel to it, and improve 
and develop it till the old order is disolved and the new takes ita 
place. Friends,—to achieve this object we must immediately set 
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Up on a separate and permanent foundation our own Courts, Schools, 
Arts, Industries, Army, Police and a National Parliament. Non- 
violent non-co-operation can only help to start the parallel Govern- 
ment but cannot maintain it. The question now is, can such a 
parallel Government be established through non-violent non-co- 
operation, of course, provided the rival Government does not interfere 
with its establishment,—a condition which is obviously impossible, 
because the rival Government will certainly interfere ? We might 
contend that we will proceed on with our work silently and quietly 
in spite of Government interference as is being done at present. 
When Non-violence will be impossible. 


A stage will however be reached ultimately when action on 
peaceful lines will absolutely become impossible, and then we will 
be forced to admit that a parallel Government can be started but can 
not continue to last through peaceful means. Examples of Govern- 
mental repression are hefore your eyes, First, it attempted through 
the Karachi trials to prevent the Mussalmans from openly proclaim- 
ing the articles of their faith, When the people, undaunted by 
this decision of the Government, preached throughout the length 
and breadth of Invia that it was unlawful to serve in the Army, the 
Govt. slowly overlooked these activities fearing lest mere repetition 
of the Karachi resolution might lead to disaffection in the Army. 
And, in order to divert the attention of the people from these 
activities, it suddenly but deliberately declared enrolment of 
‘volunteers’ as unlawful, so that it might get an opportunity of 
striking at the non-co-operators. Like moths that gather to sacri- 
fice their lives round a lighted candle, the advocates of Civil 
Disobedience swarmed to break this declaration of Lord Reading 
and cheerfully went in their thousands to gaol. This is undoubtedly 
an example of self-sacrifica and self-effacement which well might 
move Mahatma Gandhi to ecstacy. 

But we detect another truth hidden in this demonstration 
of happiness and joy. It reveals to our eyes the last stage of 
both the repression of the Govt. and patience of the people. Peo- 
ple are no doubt prepared to bear and suffer gladly the hardhip of a 
few days’ imprisonment, But, on the declaration of Martial Law, 
non-violent nou+co-operation movement will prove totally insuffi- 
cient and wreless, Amongst the Mussalmans at least, there will 
hardly be found aman who can have any but one of the two feel- 
ings in his heart when faced by the barrel of a gun, either to seek 
refuge in fight or to take advantage of the law of self-preservation 
and despatch his adversary to hell. The third alternative, that of 
cheerfully yielding up one’s life to the enemy and considering it to 
be one real success, will remain confined to Mahatma Gandhi and 
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some of his adherents and fellow-thinkers. I, on my part, fear 
that in general the reply to Martial Law will be, what is commonly 
called, Guerilla Warfare, or in the words of the Koran ‘kill them 
wherever you find them.” The responsibility for all this bloodshed 
will rest on the shoulders of the Govt. 

Consequently, as representatives of the Mussalmans, the mem- 
bers of the All-India Muslim League should consider it their duty 
either to refrain from adopting non co-operation as their creed or 
free it from the limitation of keeping it either violent or non- 
violent. For, it is not in our power to keep non-co-operation peace- 
ful or otherwise. So long as Government confines itself to the use 
of chains and fetters, non-co-operation can remain peaceful as it is 
to-day. But if things go further and Government has recourse to 
gallows or machine guns, it will be impossible. 


Why Muslims go one step further. 


At this stage, people would like to ask how is it that while 
the Hindus are content to adopt non-violent non-co-operation as 
the means for attaining independence, the Mussalmans are anxious 
to go a step further? The answer is that the liberation of Hindusthan 
is as much a political duty of Mussalmans as that of a Hindu. 
Owing to the question of Khilafat it has become a Mussalman’s 
religious duty also. 


In this connection I should like to say just one word. The 
glories of Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha and the conclusion of the 
recent Franco-Turkish Treaty might credit an idea in some people's 
minds that the evacuation of Smyrna by the Greeks is a certainty 
and the restoration of Thrace to the Turks, if not certain, ig within 
the bounds of possibility. Consequently, they might entertain 
the hope that the struggle in the Near East is coming to a close. 
I want to warn all such people that the claims of the Mussalmans 
of India are founded more on religious than on political principles. 
So long asthe Jazirat-ul-Arab (including Palestine and Mesopota- 
mia) is not absolutely freed from Non-Muslim influence and so long 
as the political and military power of the Khilafat-Ul-Mussalman 
is not fully restored, the Mussalmans of India cannot suspend their 
activities and efforts. 


The Khilafat Demands. 


The Muslim demands as regards the Khilafat are these: (1) 
that in pursuance of the promise of Mr. Lloyd George, Thrace and 
Smyrna along with the city of Smyrna should remain purely under 
Turkish control so that the political prestige of the Khilafat-Ul- 
Mussalman which is essential for the Khilafat should suffer no 
diminution. (2) All non-Turkish coutrol should ba removed from 
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Constantinople, the shores of Marmora and the Dardanelles, in 
order that the Khilafat-al-Constantinople may not be under non- 
Muslim control which is essential for the Khilafat. (3) All naval 
and military rostrictions imposed on the Khalifa should be remov- 
ed as otherwise he would have no power to enforce the orders of 
the Khilafat. (4) The Jazirat-Ul-Arab, including Hedjaz, Pales- 
tine and Mesopotamia should be free from all Mon-Muslim inftu- 
ence and not be under the British mandate as it was the death- 
bed injunction of the Prophet. It should be noted that in the 
fourth demand we wish the English to give up their mandate of 
Mesopot and Palestine and remove their influence from the Hedjaz. 
As to the question, whether the Arabs will acknowledge the Sherif 
of Mecca or the Sultan of Turkey as their Khalifa or whether the 
Arab Govt. of Hedjaz, Mesopot and Palestine will be independent 
or under the suzerainty of the Khalifa, they will be decided by the 
Mussalmans. We do not want Non-Muslim advice or assistance. 
League-Congress Compact. 


In my opinion, gentlemen, the most pressing necessity of 
Hindusthan is the immediate conclusion of a definite compact 
between the Congress and the League. The Congress should not 
enter into any negotiations with the Government concerning Swaraj 
(1) until the minimum Muslim demands with regard to the Khilafat 
are satisfied, (2) on the other hand, the Muslims should definitely 
bind themselves that even when their demands with regard to the 
Khilafat are satisfied, the Mussalmans of India will stand to tho last 
by the side of their Hindu brethren for the attainment and reserva- 
tion of Indian independence. 

Such a compact is all the more necessary because there are 
signs that the enemies of Indian Independence—and we have to 
confess with regret that a number of deceitful Indians are working 
with the foreigners—are concentrating all their efforts to wreck the 
Hindu-Moslem Unity and create distrust and misunderstanding 
between the communities. On the one hand, the Mussalmans are 
being enticed by false hopes with regard to Khilafat questions, On 
the other, some showy toys of political concessions are being prepared 
as a gift for the Hindus even before the stipulated period of ten 
years. It is intended that in their simplicity the Mussalmans sbould 
consider the return of Smyrna etc. as the satisfaction of their 
Khilafat demands and slacken their efforts for the attainment of 
Swaraj, while the Hindus should be misled’ into believing a further 
instalment of reforms as the Swaraj itself or at least its precursor 
and begin to consider the Khilafat as an irrelevant question. 

There can be only one solution for all these problems. Hindus 
and Mussalmans, after mutual consultation, should have Indian 
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Independence declared by Mahatma Gandhi, so that in future 
neither the English might havs an opportunity of deceiving nor 
India of being deceived. After the Declaration of Independence 
the Congress and the League will have only one object left, that 
is, the preservation of Swaraj. 1922 is the best date for the 
purpose, because we would thus have fulfilled the promise that we 
made to attain Swaraj within this year, and the people of India will 
have achieved success in the eyes of God and man. 


All-India Muslim League 


SECOND DAY—81ST DECEMBER 1921, 


The Moslem League met at 9 P. M on 3ist Dec. 1921. After it 
had passed some non-contentious resolutions the President, Moulana 
Hasrat Mohani made an announcement, amidst applause, that he pro- 
posed that the decision of the Subjects Committee rejecting his resolu- 
tion regarding the attainment of independence and destruction of 
British Imperialism would be held as final and representing the 
opinion of the majority in the League, but that in view of the great 
importance of the subject he would allow a discussion on that resolu- 
tion without taking any vote. 

Mr, Azad Sobhani who had moved the resolution in the Subjects 
Committee, also moved it in the League. He said he believed in 
Hindu-Moslem unity as absolutely essential in non-violent non co- 
operation as the only way to fight their battle, and Mr. Gandhi was 
fully deserving the dictatorship which had been invested on him 
by the Congress, but that he also believed that British Imperialism 
was the greatest danger to India and the Moslem world and must be 
destroyed by placing before them an ideal of independence. He was 
followed by several speakers who supported him in the same vein. 

The Hon. Mr. Raza Ali announced that the reason for the ruling 
of the President was that the League did not want to take a step 
which the Congress had not taken. He warned them against saying 
big things without understanding them and reminded the audience 
that India was at present ready for maintaining liberty even if it was 
attained. He asked, who would, for instance, be their Commander-in- 
Chief if the British left to-morrow ? (A voice, “ Enver Pasha.”’) 

The speaker emphatically declared that he would not tolerate 
any foreigner. He wanted an Indian Commander-in Chief. 

Among the other resolutions passed by the League was one 
about the Moplahs, which condemned the Government’s excesses 
and the reported conversion by Moplabs. 

The President then closed the Session after a short speech. 
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Presidential Address 
Delivered by 


Mrs. Sorojini Naidu 


AT THE SECOND SESSION OF THE 
ALL INDIA 
STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE 


AHMEDABAD—29!'H DECEMBER 1921 


The Second Session of the All India Students’ Conference met 
at Ahmedabad on the 29th December 1921, under the Presidency 
of Srimati Sorojini Naidu. 

The audience numbered about three thousand. Representative 
students of all the Provinces were present, 

The following is the full text of Mrs. Sorojini Naidu’s Presiden- 
tial address at the All-India Students’ Conference at Abmedabad :— 


My young comrades,—If some fairy God-mother of Destiny were 
to say to me, ‘Yet in time now or in the future what is the one 
supreme wish of your heart, what is the one supreme honour you 
covet, what would be the crowning glory of all your achievements 1— 
choose.” Do you know what I would choose without hesitation, 
without doubt in my mind? For my opportunity 1 would choose 
to mould the mind of the young generation. For the supremest 
honour of my life, I should ask for the love of the young generation. 
For the crowning glory and the achievement of my life I should like 
it written on my epitaph— She loved the young generation; she 
trusted the young generation ; she worked with the young genera- 
tion; she won freedom side by side with the young generation of 
Indians for India.” That is the secret desire of my heart. So, you 
can understand that if 1 stand before you today your chosen 
President, it seems to me as if the fairy God-mother were already, 
without my asking it, for almost without my knowing it, conferring 
upon me the boon of boons. Ever since I could speak articulately, 
not the Janguage as one finds in the dictionaries of the world, but 
the language of the heart of youth in which the imagination of 
youth speaks, no matter in what tongue and in what country, my 
one thought has been always for the freedom of India; my earliest 
services in that direction were the companionship of students always. 
My firet entry into public life wasas a speaker in the colleges 
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as the chosen guest of the students of the cities of India. To 
speak from larger platforms to larger audiences came much Jater, 
but it never brought to me the thrill that I still remember of 
those little audiences in attentively listening to me with avid 
faces and those burning eyes looking into future and demanding 
an answer from the Time Spirit. To-day I stand amongst you once 
more as the representative of the Spirit of India. You have 
come from North and South, East and West and the central heart 
of India,—you who represent many races to-day, many creeds to-day, 
many sects to-day, all times of civilization, all kinds of traditions, 
all kinds of conflicts, aud yet united by the one burning desire to 
serve your country, to sever her from bondage, to enthrone her 
among the States,—you bave come together at the call of the 
nation,—you who have made a response to the voice that have 
trumpeted forth saying, “Stand forth, you, young generation, and 
break the shackles of your Mother.” What is the message that I 
can deliver to you? What is the strength that can be mine that 
will guide you a-right to-day on the difficult pilgrimage towards 
freedom? Those of you who were here the other day must be remem- 
bering with a thrill the words that I read from Desbandhu Chitta- 
Ranjan Das’s message in which he speaks of the students. There 
he says in words that are written in fire:— Let me not forget the 
students. They are the inspiration of the movement. They are 
the torch-bearers on the path to freedom. They are the pilgrims 
on the road to liberty, If theirs has been the sacrifice, then victory 
is their due.” This is the message which the chosen President of 
the National Congress wrote for the students in whom be has faith, 
in whom his generation has faith. And I, representing bis genera- 
tion, deliver to you the message of his geueration and mine, 
asking that you will fulfil the pledges that we have made to the 
world, because you, and you alone, are not only the heroes of all 
our greatness but the fulfillers, the completers of all our imper- 
fections, all our short-comings, all our weaknesses. You are to wipe 
out the stains upon our generation. You are to blot out with your 
prayers, with your sacrifices all the stains, the scourges, the follies, 
the backslidings, the sins of our generation. This is the message 
that I bring you to-day. 

You want to know what India demands of you. Turn over the 
pages of history of the nations that have found freedom, and you 
will find in page after page of glory, not the record only of battles 
fought and won on the open fields and under the stars; no, the 
most inspiring pages are not there. But the inspiring pages come 
where name after name of youngmen in their serried ranks fill up 
the gaps as the soldiers fall, the young serried ranks that surge into 
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their trenches and with the cry of victory win the liberties olf 
nations. You are in that position to-day. Greece, in her glorious 
days, could show no more radiant page of achievement. Rome, 
with all her Imperial purple, has not a passage more glowing than 
you can show to-day to the world. Nay, the history of your country, 
the history of such supreme sacrifice, such glorious achievement 
can show no page more lovely with sacrifice, more burning with the 
fire of prophetic zeal than you to-day in whose hands the writing 
and the illuminativg of the history of Empires lie. The call to 
students came last year, but the call came with a rather hesitating 
voice because still the uation was not aware of its own peril. Nor 
was it so imminently and urgently aware of its need, its power, its 
great unity, 1ts strevgth to sacrifice, its power to endure, its capacity 
to hurl back to an imperious bureaucracy the challenge of an invin- 
cible hope and an invincible resolve. To-day the call is not of an 
answoring voice, the call is rising pot from the mountain tops, but 
from the secret valleys of your own hearts and souls. Ii the voice 
of Mahatma Gandhi speaks to you, he is but the flute-call of your 
own hearts, He is not the Sbree Krishna. He is the flute of 
Shree Krishna that is within your own hearts and souls, So, my 
young comraues, your duty today isclear before you. Sacrifice ! 
Sacrifice! ! Sacrifice! ! ! 

One year ago | did wot beliove in the wisdom of young men 
turning their backs upon their colleges, shutting the pages of their 
text books, denying to themselves the inviolable right and privilege 
of knowledge and culture. But to-day after the agony of nearly 
one year’s experience of the bitter need of India, the bitter perils of 
India, I stand up to say, though it hurts me still so to feel, that the 
young generation must turn its back upon the colleges, must deny 
to itself its own inalienable heritage of the right to learn, the right 
to know, the right that enriches the mind and the spirit with the 
garnered treasures of ages. I, none the less, say that freedom is 
worthy of even so valuable a sacrifice. Why shall men barter all 
their wealth to buy one pearl of great price? Shall men sell their 
land and kingdoms tu satisfy one passionate whim of theirs, and yet 
the youth of the nation uot offer itself up ina glared and flaming 
sacrifice for the sake of the freedom of India? In 1914, when the 
great battle-cloud broke over urope, when the sky of August was 
stained blood-red with the menace of war, when the boom of the 
thundering cannon roared in the great cities of Europe, did I not see 
youngmen, men alter men, in their hundreds of thousands pouring 
out of their colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, from the London 
colleges and the Welsh colleges and the Scottish colleges and the 
Manchester colleges and marching to the sousic of their own brave 
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youth to victory or todoom? Is to-day so different from that day 
that needed the sacrifice of the youth of Europe for the sake of 
Kuropean peace? Is not our plight more tragic. Is not our peril 
the peril not merely of lands that may be lost, of lives that may be 
lost, but of the nation’s soul, the nation’s honour, the nation’s right 
to live among the living nations of the world ? Therefore, | ask you, 
my young friends, you who are to-day the representatives of 
hundreds and thousands of young men and women all over India, 
pour forth in your uncounted numbers, pour forth to battle,—not to 
the battle of those that wade across seas of blood towards victory, 
but the battle of those who wade only across the blood of their own 
hearts—not the blood of their enemies’ hearts. The difference 
between our warfare and the warfare of Europe, the warfare of the 
West, the accepted warlare of the world, is this, that whilst nations 
of another land win their victory slaying their enemies, we win our 
victory by slaying only our sins. It is the great battle of self- 
purification. Itis the great battle of self-sacrifice. It is the great 
battle of self devotion. If in the yeais to come when the Swarsaj 
flag flies over our national assemblies, in the summing up of the 
achievement of the great battle for liberty, we count up the gains 
and the losses, and among the losses, irreparable, incalculable 
though they may bo, we find that the youth of India has pre- 
forred to remain ignorant, bereft of the knowledge, of that wide 
culture, that noble learning that is the inheritance of the young 
generations of the world, shall we have time to bemoan that 
ignorance ? Shall we have time to lament that loss? Or shall 
we not say, So against this loss—this loss irreparable, incalculable 
though it is—it is the one thing which is worth while having, 
the one thing for which the generations have not sacrificed their all 
for nothing. There is, on the one hand, afew years of sacrifice, 
on the other, the imperishable legacy of freedom to aland set 


free for ever by the sacrifice of the young generations,’ 
Meaning of the Pledge 


I want you all to realize that to-day you are the recruits in the 
great army of freedom. You are new soldiers in the army of peace. 
1 want you to understand the implications of the remark. I want 
you to realize in all its manifold bearing, in all the terrible responsi- 
bilities, the meaning of the word. What does it mean to be a 
volunteer? What does it mean to be a non-co-operating student } 
What does it mean to-day to sign that pledge which you have 
proclaimed yesterday in tones, solemn and moving, from the lip of 
the Apostle of freedom? lt means this, my young friends—not 
merely that you wil] learn to parade and drill and fall into lines and 
salute your superiors and have ranks jn the army and march singing 
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national songs—these are the details, the outer trappings, the true 
symbols that count for nothing—but to be a soldier in the army 
that Mahatma Gandhi leads is to be re-born, pure and flawless, 
in the flame of sacrifice. It means the cleansing out of every 
secret sin from the secret recesses of your hearts. It means 
the purging of every fibre of yours from every evil thought, passion 
and desire that still might be lurking unsuspected in the crevices 
of your beings. It means that you pledge yourselves not only to 
the world that can see the outer things and judge you, but it means 
that you pledge yourselves to your Self, to the Being seated in the 
midst of you that you will abstain in thought and word, desire and 
deed, from every low, evil, vicious, cancerous, Jeprous sin. That is 
what I want to impress upon you. That is what I want you to 
realize. It means the discipline of perfection, the discipline of the 
mind, the heart, the senses, the desires; not merely the obeying 
of the captain’s orders, but the obeying of the orders of the Captain 
that is in every man’s heart and is called Conscience by many 
tongues. It means that you will Jearn so to conquer yourself, your 
selfish needs, your selfish pride, that you will endure, without retalia- 
tion, without resentment, all the indignity, humiliation, suffering, 
lossex, penalties—if necessary, flogging and torturing and death— 
for the sake of the cause to which you are pledged to-day. 

That is really the message I have for you. Ifyou have under- 
stood what the pledge stands for, if you have understood why the 
hand-spun and hand-made outer symbol that is your garment is 
the true symbol of your inward regeneration, if you have understood 
that you cannot ask for freedom for yourself, if within one single 
heart amongst you there still remains that shrinking from your 
neighbour because he is not born like yourselves within the mantle 
of the four-fold castle—if you have understood all these things, you 
have understood the meaning and the purpose of Swaraj. But if 
you have still within you the feeling that there are barriers between 
Hindu aud Hindu within his own caste, between Hindu and Museal- 
man, between Mussalman and Parsee, between Parsee and Christian, 
if you will drive ourselves in terms of sects and provinces and castes 
and divisions, there is no Swaraj for us; there is no Swaraj for the 
young generation. Therefore my purpose to day is to make clear 
to you the meaning of that great pledge. But the young generation 
does not need my interpretation of the Gospel of Freedom. I want 
you, therefore, I know you will, therefore, join in your hundreds 
and thousands and become yourselves the young Apostles of your 
own deliverance. There should be no peril that is too great for 
you to face, no difficulty so difficult for you to master, no destiny 
too exalted for you to achieve. 
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Last Appeal 


But, my young friends, my young comrades, oh! pilgrims 
-n the road to freedom, os said the other pilgrim who is in 
she half way house to freedom in the prison of Bengal, | charge you : 
‘Remember the sacred duty that will bow those young shoulders, 
she terrible burden that will bow those young heads. But, though 
your backs be broken and your heads be bowed, | charge you, let 
our hearts be never bowed or burdened. For, no matter how 
heavy the burden, let your own courage be the torch in your band ; 
no matter how deep the path, let your own hope be in the pilgrim’s 
‘taff in your hand; no matter how far the goal, let your young 
strength give you wings to reach the goal. When the goal is reached 
and you stand high up on the peaks and look back across the diffi- 
sult way you have come, comrades, remember : let there be nothing 
-hat you see on the road you left behind save your own follies and 
weaknesses and sins and nothing of value, nothing of abiding worth 
or beauty ; take it ull with you for the enriching of the temple, that 
‘3, the temple of liberty. March with me to the Temple of Liberty. 
I oarry the standard in my bands, Comrades, march with me till we 
‘each the goal.” 

* Resolutions 


After Mrs. Naidu’s address the Students’ Conference adjourned 
for a couple of hours during which the Subjects Committee met and 
carried several resolutions. When the Conference re-assembled, 
those present included Hakim Ajmal Khan, Swami Shradhanand 
and Dr. Ansari. The following resolutions were passed :— 

(1) Hoping that in obedience to the mandate of the Congress the students 


of and above the age of 18 would suspend their educational activities and enrol 
as volunteers ; 


(2) Frotesting against the age limit of 18 set by the Congresa for those 
who wanted to be volunteers, and urging that all College students, irrespective 
of the age limit, be allowed to become voluntecrs, (thie resolution was moved 
and supported by those College students who were under the age of 18) ; 

(3) Asking all students to learn hand-spinning and hand-weaving and to 
wear only Khadi-made cloth ; 

(4) Congratulating Lala Lajpat Rai, the first President of their Conference 
and their fellow studenta for going to jail in spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

(5) Changing the name of the Conference from the All-India College 
Students to the Hindi Vidyarth: Mabashava, and amending the constitution 80 
as to create a Working Committee of all members who would act as the execu- 
tive of the big committee of the Conference. 

The next resolution of the Students’ Conference wanted the 
attainment of complete independence as their creed. After a great 
deal of heated discussion the resolution was lost by a majority of 
eleven only, 
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Mrs. Naidu’s Second Speech 


After votes of thanks were given to the President, the dele- 
Gates, the volunteers, and the Reception Committee, Mrs. Naidu 
made another sprech She said :— 


My young comrades, you are all very tired at the end of a long day's work, 
but I do not think that any of us here will grudge the hours we have spent 
together on clearing our own minds as to our own thoughts, intentions and 
Aspirations The outstanding feelings in my mind to-day, as [ spend the hours 
in contact with young minds that reprcsent India, 18 that I um proud to be 
alive to see this material moul led into heroes for the salvation of India, 1 have 
spent most of my life amongst students, but never before have I felt so thrilled 
to realise that the young generation has the independence to think for itself 
unfrightened by even the presence of Mahatma Gandhi (Cheers) That is really 
the symbol for which I have becn looking We are not going to get freedom 
by the worship of pcrsonalities, however great or divine, Tt 1sonly when they 
Yepresent the principles for which we live and for which we would die that 
they can command our worship or our admirations or our following If to day 
the country holds Mahatma Gandhi as semi divine, if not divine, it 18 not for 
any other reason than this that he embodies within that frail yet indomitable 
body an invincible soul of liberty Thatis why we are content to follow him 
to-day because in following him we are following the spirit of liberty There 
might be some lttle doubt left 1n the minds of some of the delegates to-day, about 
the ultimate destiny of India It 1s true that yesterday in the Congress Hasrat 
Mobani, the great poet, brought a resolution which was defeated by Mahatma 
Gandhi, the great Saint Both were right. Nefther was wrong,—Hasrat Mohani 
asking for the independence of India, Mabatma Gandhi saying, ‘ walt a little 
aud take your laggard friends with you before you ask for that ultimate inde- 
pendenc.’ Both are animated by the same desire, the same zeal. Both behold 
the same vision, Let no maninthis Conference fecl that because my young 
friends from Aligarh could not carry their point to day, it18 not the dcsire of 
young India to have that ultimate hberty which alone 1s worth having I 
would not let the young generation do such bitter injustice to itself But [ 
Lnow that those, who did not to-day stand for that resolution, were animated 
only by the same spirit that madi Mabatma Gandh), in his infinite compassion 
for the weak, pause and say ‘Lit us take in the laggard and the lame with 
us.” What 18 freedom unlcss 1¢ mcans freedom, and whether the Congress 
accepted It as a creed or not, 1t 18 the invincible, incvitable destiny of every 
nation to be free in that largest and deepest sense of the word. But freedom does 
not mean isolation from other nations. {t means equal comradeship with the 
free nations of the world, and that 1s a great ideal for which we must all work 
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The following are extracts from the long Presidential 
address delivered by Mr. L. A Govindaraghava lyer of Madras 
at the National Liberal Federation held at Allahabad on the 
28th. December 1921. 


The Political Situation. 


It is perhaps a truism to say that the country is now passing 
chrough a crisis. [Events are moving with bewildering rapidity. 
The general tension is such as to necessitate a close examination of 
‘he position that one has to take up whatever the school of thought 
nay be to which one belougs. In these circumstances, I need make 
10 apology if, in addressing you, | mainly direct my attention to 
the present situation and to the question whether the party that is 
»pposed to us has fulfilled or is likely to fulfil the legitimate 
3x pectations and requirements of the people and the country. 

We are all aware of the difficulties to which the members of 
‘he party under the distinguished leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
are now subjected. It is, therefore, perhaps an ungracious task to 
3xamine the principles and the programme of that party. But the 
highest interest of the country imperatively demands that the 
present situatiou should be closely examined with a view to see 
how far it would be met and improved by further persistence in 
the policy with which Mr. Gandhi has identified himself. The 
distinctive features of that movement are the attainment of Swarsj 
and the righting of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs by the para- 
lysis of the Government by means of non-violent non-co-operation. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Influence 
Mr. Iyer, after dealing with the Non-co-operation movement in its 
different aspects and trying to shuw its impracticabslity, continued :— 
In the recent history of our country no single individual had 
a greater control over any movement than Mr. Gandhi bas over the 
Non co-operation movement. He is virtually the dictator of the 
27 
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movement, I use the expression in no offensive sense. My point 
is that the distinguished author of the movement has been himself 
unable to definitely settle the programme ; and in order to make 
it acceptable to the people in general,—and I lay special emphasis 
on this aspect,—he had to incorporate into it items which could 
not be said to be distinctive of the Non-co-operation movement 
aud which have public sympathy and support independently of that 
movement, such as, for instance, the problem of untouchability, the 
drink evil and the Swadeshi movement. It is claimed for the 
movement that it has a spiritual side and tends to the development 
of the soul force. It is a problem, however, whether Non-co- 
operation is the only or the best means of bringing about the develop- 
ment of soul force such as the Mahatma wishes to see effected. 
Mr. Gandhi’s Sad Experience. 


Now the chief merit that is claimed for the movement is that 
the objects in view are to be attained by absoluta non-violence and 
this contention deserves close examination. We can admit that 
the movement of ‘passive resistance’ attainod remarkable success 
and led to striking results in South Africa, but it has to be noted 
that the conditions there were very different from those obtaining 
here. Given a personality like Mahatma Gandhi and a compara- 
tively small and compact body of persons such as were the Indian 
settlers in South Africa, with sufficient opportunities for the 
Mahatma to come into frequent and intimate contact with the 
persons asked to adopt ‘passive resistance’, it is obvious that the 
movement is deprived of its dangers, But when the principle is 
asked to be adopted by over 300 millions belonging to different 
strata of society and of different grades of culture and refinement 
and living in a vast area and subject to varying influences and 
beyond the possibility of the personal attention of the Mahatma 
and bis devoted followers, the conditions preassnted are not such ns 
to inspire confidence that similar results would ensue. Asa matter 
of fact, when the movement was put to the test on anything like a 
large scale, it bas been found again snd again to belie the expecta- 
tions of the author and the promoters of the movement. 


What We Should Strive For 


I claim that, as a question of practical politics, full Dominion 
status is what we should strive for. That was what was expressly 
postulated by the Congress creed before the Nagpur Congress 
altered it. I shall not, however, lay any great stress on that fact, as 
1t may be said that, however matters might have stood under the 
old-world conditions, new forees are now asserting themselves 
justifying or even necessitating a new objective, Full Dominion 
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status provides for the responsibility of the Legislature to the 
people and of the Cabinet to the Legislature. It postulates the 
membership of the British Common-wealth of Nations as an equal 
partner. The prerogative of the King remains untouched. He is 
the symbol of the Empire. No doubt, in theory the status of a 
Dominion is of the subject character, but actual practice has out- 
grown theory. The resolution passed at the Imperial War Confer- 
ence of 1917 is suggestive in this connection. After pointing out 
that the adjustment of the constitutional relations of the Empire 
is too important to be dealt with during the war, the resolution 
goes on to state: “They deem it their duty, however, to place 
on record their view that any such re-adjustment, while thoroughly 
preserving all existing powers of self-government and complete 
control of domestic affairs, should be based upon a full recognition 
of the Dominions as autonomous nations of an Imperial Common- 
wealth and of India as an important portion of the same, should 
recognise the right of the Dominions and India to an adequate 
voice in foreign policy and in foreign relations, and should provide 
effective arrangements for continuous consultation in all important 
matters of common Imperial concern, and for such necessary con- 
certed action founded ou consultation as the several Governments 
may determine.’ 


Speaking on this resolution, General Smuts said: ‘The status 
of the Domiuions as equal Nations of the Empire wil] have to 
he recognised toa very large extent. The Governments of the 
Dominions as equal Government cf the King in the British Common- 
wealth will have to be considered far more fully than what is done 
today, at any rate, in the theory of the Constitution, if not in 
practice. That isthe most important principle laid down in the 
second part of this resolution, that there should be a full recognition 
of the Dominions as autonomous nations. And, to sireugthen the 
point, the resolution goos on to affirm tLat the existing powers of 
sulf-government should not be inturfered with. Of course, there is 
a good deal of feeling or uvatural and justifiable jealousy in the 
Dominions as to the rights which they have acquired and which they 
do not like to be tampered with, and naturally, I think, it is very 
wise to add this to the resolution, that their existing powers of self- 
government should not be tampered with, 


It will also be remembered that General Smuts objectec to 
South Africa taking part in the Washington Conference, unless she 
went, as he said, ‘on her own legs,’ and not merely on the strength 
of the invitation of the British Government; and he points out in 
a recent speech how the protest bas been taken up by the British 
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Govt. with the result that the Delegates from the Dominions,— 
and India bas her own Delegate,—attend the Conference not as 
British Empire Delegates but as Representatives of their Dominions. 


Significance of The Dominion Status 


Perhaps no better light can be thrown on the full significance 
of the Dominion Status than what is provided by the recent negotia- 
tions of the British Government with Ireland. As you are aware, 
the agreement, in the nature of a treaty made by the Prime 
Minister and his co-adjutors as representing the British Government 
with the Irish Plenipotentiaries, provides that Ireland shall bave 
the constitutional status of a Dominion, and Mr. Lloyd George on 
expounding the agreement before the House of Commons emphasised 
the difficulty and danger of defining the Dominion status and 
crystallising its import. As pointed out that if any attempt were 
made to encroach upon the rights of Ireland which by the agree- 
ment was to have the same status as the Dominions, the Dominions 
would feel that their own position was thereby jeopardised, and in 
this lay the guarantee for the security and full freedom of Ireland. 
This Duminion Status allows of as complete independence and Self- 
development as is compatible with non secession from tho Empire. 

It may, therefore, be claimed that the attainment of full 
Dominion status will allow of our full self-expansion, self realisation 
and self-assertion as a nation. 1 nced not dwell ov the need or 
wisdom of maintaining the British connection, if by -o doing, we are 
not in any way retarding tho national growth and development. It 
may be also said that even the most ardent advocates of an Indian 
republic in the present circumstances of the country do not 
insist on it as an end ir. itself, but want it as they feel hopeless 
that otherwise the wrongs they wish to see remedied will not 
be set right by the Empire. 

India and the League of Nations. 


India, too, is comirg into her own in the Councils of the 
Empire. She has become a member of the League of Nations. In 
the Assembly of the Loague she has the same vote as the British 
Empire and she can give an independent vote to be exercised in her 
interests and by her choice. In the last Imperial Conference held 
in London, her part was on an equal footing with the self-governing 
Dominions, On questions of Imperial policy requiriug common 
understanding and united action, her voice was given the same 
weight and consideration as the other parts of the Empire, and the 
memorable resolution was secured— 


The Conference, while re-affirming the resolution of the Imperial War 
Conference of 1918 that each community of the British Common-wealth shuuld 
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enjoy complete control of the composition of its own population by means of 
restriction on immigration from any of the other communities, recognises that 
there )s an incongruity between the position of India as an cqual member of the 
British Empire and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians lawfully 
domiciled in some other parts of the Empire. The Conference, accordingly, 18 
of the opinion that in the interest of the solidarity of the British Common-wealth 
it 18 desirable that the mght of such Indians to citizenship should be recognised. 


It was to the lasting discredit of South Africa that her 
representatives would not join in this resolution, but it serves to 
emphasise the view that the interests of India will receive due 
consideration at the hands of the self-governing Dominions !as a 
whole, and as she gains in status and attains a footing of equality 
with the other Dominions she will be able to completely hold her 
own. India is also represented at the Washington Conference. I[t 
is true that her ropresentative does not stand in the same relation to 
her than the representatives from the other Dominions did, and 
that it is not by the vote of the people that he was sent as her 
representative. But that defect does not take away from, but only 
accentuates, the full import of the Dominion status With His 
Highness the Maharao of Cutch, the Right Hon’ble Mr. Sreenivasa 
Sastri has passed the case for India with tact and firmuess whenever 
he had the opportunity to doso. He has enhanced the reputation 
of India amongst the nations of the world and ho is entitled to the 
gratitude of the country. 


Counci] and Growth of Conventions 


At this stage I do not propose discussing the measures of 
responsible goveriment that the country has had under the Reformed 
Councils, It is pertinent, however, to draw attention to the fact 
that by the growth of conventions a large measure ™ responsibility 
could be secured. Conventions are in consonance with the genius 
aud traditions of the British Constitution, they allow full advantage 
being taken of the experience gethered from the actual working of 
institutions. They admit of the easy rectifying of any errors they 
may have been committed and they do not need the elaborate 
procedure necessary for having statutory alterations. Already, as 
you are aware, they are beginning to be established in our Reformed 
Legislature. The refusal of the Secretary of State for India to 
interfere with the resolution of the legislative Assembly on Lord 
Lytton’s Indian Students’ Committee is a note-worthy case bearing 
on this question of conventions. 


The Real Fascination of Mr. Gandhi’s Movement 


I shall not be justified in merely referring to the weaknesses 
of the Non co-operation movement. There can be no doubt that the 
movement has great fascination for the masses and even the classes, 
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The movement has come to stay. The appeal to soul-force that has 
been made, the high moral pedastal that has been held out, the 
confidence—I had almost said the cock-sureness—with which the 
goal is promised to be reached, the lightning rapidity with which it 
is said Swaraj is to be attained, the great personality of Mahatma 
Gandhi, his saintly life, his transparent selflessness, and the ready 
and unquestioning submission tbat he is able to command at the 
bands of most, if not all, of his followers, all had no doubt their 
material share in the spread of the movement and contributed largely 
to deepen its hold on the popular imagination. But when all is 
said that can be said, it must be admitted that the enthusiasm for it 
now so much in evidence is not altogether fictitious and it will be 
found to possess a residuum undoubtedly genuine which will not 
disappear with the mere march of time or change of leadership. 
It behoves us, therefore, to refer to the causes that led to the 
movement. 
The Khilafat 

The Khilafat question ushered in the movement. You are 
familiar with the history of the question. It is evident that our 
Mussalman brethren have great cause for dissatisfaction with the 
manuer in which the British Government have dealt with it. The 
Government of India are satisfied that the Indian Mussalmins have 
a just grievance. His Highness the Aga Khan and th’ Right Hon’ble 
Syed Amir Ali, to mention on!y two honoured names, are at one 
with the rest of the Muslim opinion. Unprejudived Europeans who 
possess intimate knowledge of Muhamadan problems and history and 
who command the detachment necessary for forming correct Judg- 
ments, like Sir Theodore Morrison, support it. Anglo-Indian 
opinion, too, is in its favour and the Hindu section of the population 
of all shades of opinion has consistently supported it. There is no 
diderence amongst the Mussalmans themselves. The Shias and the 
Sunnis are in agreement lt is not the body known as the Ihbilafatiat 
alone that fecls the wiutg. Recently, there was a deputation of the 
Muslim community that waited on H. E. the Viceroy. Jt was not 
composed of political agitators. I will quote one sentence in the 
address. They say: We dcem jt our paramount duty that the 
mere knowledge of such representation (the representations to 
the British Government by the Government of India on the Mussal- 
man feeling) is not and cannot be a source of comfort to the Indian 
Mussalmaus in their religious sorrows.” It sbows that the iron has 
entered into the soul of even those whose loyalty is unquestionable. 
The French Government has arrived at a settlement with the 
Angora Government which appears to be generally acceptable to the 
Mubammadan world. There is a strong and widespread impression 
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in the country, and appearances justify it, that the chief obstacle to 
a settlement of this question, satisfactory to the Indian Mussalmana, 
is the British Government. It will not do for the Government of 
India to merely say that they have done their best by making 
necessary representations to the British Cabinet. The Government 
of India isan organic unity with the British Government. The 
fact that they recognise the justice of Mussalman opinion ought to 
be a reason for enhancing their responsibility in seeing that the 
Mussalman claims are vindicated. It is difficult to resist the 
Impression that the British Cabinet, or at any rate, Mr. Lloyd 
George and those who support him, are under the idea that with 
sufficient pressure brought to bear on the Indian Mussalmans their 
agitation for the redress of the Khilafat wrong will wane and finally 
disappear. If that beso they are undoubtedly in error. The sore 
has already been allowed to foster long and any further delay in 
healing it will lead to most serious consequences. 
The Punjab Wrongs 


The next wrong that led to the movement is the Punjab 
tragedy. Sir William Vincent bas called it an unhappy episode in 
the history of British India. An indelible stain bas been left on 
the fair fame of Britain, and it will take years, if not decades, 
before the memory of that tragedy is wiped out from the Indian 
mind, I| share the view that the punishment inflicted on the 
delinquents was not adequate. The developments would have been 
altogether different and the situation would have been considerably 
eased if at the initial stages the Government had the statesmanship 
to acknowledge the wrong that has been committed, in the same 
way as the iepresentatives of the people on their part regretted 
the mob excesses that led to the Government reprisals. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught has appealed to the people of 
India to forget and forgive and the Legislative Assembly has already 
adopted a resolution after a full discussion of the question. It is 
time that we cease tocherish and harp on the grievance. Now 
that the enormity of the wrongs done has been admitted and grief 
has been expressed therefore in unqualified terms, we would do well 
to look forward and not backward. With the lapse of time the 
difficulty of punishing the offenders responsible for the tragedy is 
increased, It is still possible of course, as indeed has been pro- 
mised, that the compensation payable to the Indians who suffered 
should be calculated ona liberal basis. It is also possible for the 
cases being reconsidered of those who were the recipients of special 
marks of Government appreciation and favour with a view to 
decide in the light of the full facts now available how far such 
recognition was deserved, In the final determination of the above 
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matters consideration of prestige ought not to be allowed to 
interfere, 
Podanur Tragedy 

Our care must be to see that it is made impossible that such 
occurrences should occur. We may now feel certain that this 
object has been secured. In this connection, reference is made to 
the Podanur tragedy. A serious blunder has been committed, 
almost criminal, in the negligence and thoughtlessness that it 
reveals. Those responsible for the blunder deserve severe punish- 
ment and it is expected they will get it. The Committee appoint- 
ed to report on the matter has not yet submitted its raport and 
it will be premature to further enlarge on the subject. Thanks to 
local causes, the angle of vision, said to have changed in several 
other parts of India and particularly in the Government of India, 
has not perceptibly changed in my province; the bureaucracy has 
not been visibly weakened in power, uor has prestige lost its grip 
on the administration. But a true regard for facts will not, in any 
way, justify the placing of the Podanur tragedy on a par with the 
Punjab tragedy, or the assumption that it reveals the same menta- 
lity on the part of the administrators as the Punjab tragedy did. 

Liberal Party and Reform Scheme. 

As you are aware, the support by the Liberal Party of the 
Reform Scheme under the new Government of India Act was uot. 
due to their acceptance of the view that Indians were unfit for 
responsible Government in their present condition. They recog- 
nised the measure of responsible Government that the Scheme 
contained, and were prepared that conscientious efforts should be 
made to work it for all it was worth, so as to dispel the fear of those 
that were honestly inclined to doubt our fitness for self Government. 
Co-operation wherever possible aud opposition whenever needed has 
been our motto, 

The opinion igs general that the Reformed Legislatures have 
satisfactorily justified the expectations formed of them. Most of 
the Provincial Governments, 1f not all, associate the Ministers with 
the Executive Councillors in their deliberations on the Reserved 
Subjects, so that the unitary system is in practical operation on a 
large scale. No less an authority than the President of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly has viewed most favourably the work of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. The case of the Legislative Assembly is specially 
important as it has to deal with matters affecting All-India Adminis- 
tration, and the Central Government does not possess even the 
modicum of constitutionally responsible element that the Provincial 
Governments possess. According to Mr. Whyte the Assembly has 
been an almost unqualified success and the body has shown a 
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corporate sense of responsibility which is its most reassuring feature. 
According to him, the problem presented by the conjunction of an 
irremovable executive with a large constitutionally responsible 
majority would become ripe for treatment long before the ten years 
prescribsd by the Government of India Act for the appointment of 
@ commission to enquire into the working of the system of Govern- 
ment of India are over. You know the resolution ultimately adopted 
by the Legislative Assembly on this question. I would only refer 
to a faw points, The willingness of the Liberal Party to work the 
Reformed Councils should not be taken to mean that they were 
gatished with the measure of responsible Government that was 
granted, nor that they do not desire advance. 

The experience of the working of the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures shows that full powers if entrusted to them will only 
heighten their sense of responsibility except in cases where local 
aud temporary causes may serve as deflecting factors. Now that 
Dominion status is recognised as the goal, there is no reason why 
approximation to it should be delayed when once the capacity of the 
people is proved equal to it. Mr. Montagu seems to have pointed 
out that the working of the electorate is an important consideration. 
No doubt it is. There can be no question, however, that the 
political consciousness of the people as a whole has been deeply 
awakened and that an intelligent and discriminating interest is 
taken by the masses on the doings of the Government and the 
working of popular institutions, Iudia to-day is not the India of 
even a decade ago. Where the masses are likely to go wrong is 
when some great injustice is done and the Government, for reasons 
of its own, is unwilling to acknowledge and repair the wrong. I 
shall not hazard any remarks of my own as to the directions in 
which alterations should be made which doubtless will receive your 
fuli consideration. Full financial control should be secured to the 
popular representatives in the Provincial and Central Legislatures, 
and the question has to be seriously considered whether as regards 
the Central Government it is necessary to go through the process 
that the Provinces are now passing through viz, dyarchy, with a 
view to full responsible government, especially as it will take time 
to procure the alteration of the statute by the British Parliament. 


Temperance Movement Legitimate 


The temperance movement is taking the form of total abstinence, 

It is a great mistake, however, to make it a political movement, 
The efforts of the Non-co-operators in this direction have met with a 
large measure of success. It is because the movement itself is popular, 
Prohibition is bound to come whether with or without local option 
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as a half-way resting-bouse. The excise revenue can not be long 
counted upon. The financial statement for 1921-22 shows tbat for 
the whole of the country it is close upon 20 crores. I[n my province, 
according to the latest figures, an estimated revenue of 556 lakhs bas 
slready shrunk by about 80 lakhs, and I[ have no doubt that the 
other provinces are undergoing similar experiences. The Indian 
Exchequer has lost nearly six crores of rupees a year on account of 
the anxiety of the Government to reclaim the Chinese from the 
opium habit, though the object appeara to be doubtful of attainment. 
With this example before them it is not strange that the Indian 
people should insist that, far from meeting with disapproval, any 
effort of theirs should have the praccical sympathy of the Government. 

The loss of revenue is no doubt inevitable and it has to be 
met, and this question requires very serious consideration where 
even aiter retrenchment in expenditure a deficit remains, by relying 
on the general prosperity of the people who will be benefitted by 
prohibition. There is nothing in the movement taken to put down 
drink that is specially the function of the Non-co-operator. Picketting 
is no doubt practised. It is remarkable,—I am speaking of such 
experience as | have in my own province,—that it is attended with so 
little violence ; it is a testimony to the preparedness of the people 
for the movement. There is no doubt of the intimate connection of 
picketting with the diminution of the excise revenue ; those who 
practise it are objects of persecution by the officers of the Govern- 
ment, and the unpopularity of tha administration is of course the 
consequence. The best course to be adopted is not to identify the 
movement with the Non-co-operator ; not to attach any special 
importance to the efforts of the Non-co-operator when devoted 
against drink. 

Use of Sections 108 and 144 Unjustified 


The powers under section 108 and section 144 of the provisions 
of the Criminal Procedure Code have been freely availed of for the 
purpose of crippling the activities of the Non co-operators. The use 
of the provisions of section 144 for political purposes is anew policy. 
From such experience as | possess in my province it may be stated 
that such use is generally uncalled for. In by far the largest number 
of cases, the persons whom the order is directed, either to abstain 
from taking part in & meeting or to cease from picketting or to show 
cause why he should not find security for keeping the peace, disobey 
it with the result that the consequential provisions are applied. In 
most of such cases no defence is entered and the accused prefer the 
prison to the payment of fine where fine is imposed. There is, | 
fear, a far too great readiness on the part of the executive officers to 
take advantage of those provisions of Jaw, a readiness which is 
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encouraged by the determined attitude of those to whom they are 
sought to be applied not to make a defence. I venture to think 
that, in many of these cases, if the prosecution witnesses were duly 
cross-examined and the accused entered upon their defence or 
availed themselves of the other facilities open to then under the law, 
the results of the trials would have been different. But it suits the 
non-co-operators to act as they are doing ;in fact, it is the very thing 
that they want. Thongh I admit that it is very difficult for the 
executive officers, and particularly the police, to keep a cool head in 
these trying circumstances, the highest interests of the country and 
the Government demand that great discrimination should be exer- 
cised in the issue of orders under sections 108 and 144 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code in the launching of proceedings so as to 
reduce them to a minimum. 

Our daty in these circumstances is to help the Government in 
all their legitimate efforts to upbold peace and order and press upon 
them the need for great tact and discrimination inthe exercise of 
their ordinary powers under thelaw. When the Non-co-operator 
finds that he does not excite attention, the movement will 
undoubtedly receive a set back. 

I may point out also that no one need be an object of special 
attention, especially on the part of police officers, simply because he 
preaches or helps the use of spinning wheel or wears what is called 
the Gandhi or Swaraj cap or uses Khadder. The spinning wheel as 
such has no political complexion .zbout it and the Government would 
easily divorce it from politics by ceasing to have for it the excessive 
dread that it has at present. 

Hartal & H. R. H. The Prince’s Visit 


Before I close, I havo to say a few words on the grave 
turn that events have taken. I am sure thot everyone in the 
country, not obsessed by the glamour of Non-co-operation, will 
admit that the proposal to proclaim a Hartal on the days of 
the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is not one 
conceived in the best interests of the country. Let us admit that 
His Royal Highness’ visit has been planned notwithstanding objec- 
tions to it in certain quarters It is inconsistent with traditions of 
oriental hospitality that an organised attempt should be made to 
withold welcome to His Roya] Highness for the purpose of evincing 
the Nations’ displeasure towards the Government that has planned 
the visit. The smallest that could bave been expected from any 
party in such circumstances is to leave each one to follow his own 
wishes and judgment without putting any pressure on him. Mr. 
Gandhi fails to recognise that, sbort of wringing out any reforms at 
the point of the bayonet in the present circumstances, the statutoly 
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declaration needed for the attainment of complete Swaraj has to 
come from the British Parliament, and the sword that he would 
propose is the sword of self-sacrifice. To one of his clear thinking 
i¢ must be obvious that in proclaiming a bartal on the occasion of 
tbe Prince’s visit he is touching the most susceptible part in the 
Englishmen. No wonder therefore that a difficult situation bas been 
thus created. The difficulty bas been enhanced by the refusal of 
Mr. Gandbi to call @ truce even if the Government on its part is 
prepared to call one. The proclaimed objects of Non-co-operation 
were the righting of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and the 
attainment of Swaraj. Mr. Gandhi himself recognises in his recent 
statement on Lord Ronaldshay’s speech that “the only conference 
that can at all avail at this stage is a conference called to deal with 
the causes of the present discontent, namely the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs and Swaraj.” If, therefore, a conference is necessary, 
it is impossible to expect that the results of the conference will be 
satisfactory unless in a calm atmosphere which obviously is out of 
the question,—if, on the one hand there is the hartal, and on the 
other, the unrestricted exercise of the extraordinary powers that the 
ex cutive possesses under the special laws. It has to be remembered 
that the Round Table Conference proposed inet with the acceptance 
of all classes of opinion save that of Mr. Gandhi. ‘The nation is 
entitled to a consideration at his hands especially in view of the ad- 
mittedly great sutfering which it is called upon to undergo. It ia 
therefore most unfortunate that Mr. Gandhi should have made the 
resolve he did with the result that the pruposed conference had to 
be given up. ‘The question arises what has now te be done? I 
venture to think that this latest move on the part Mr. Gandhi will 
go @ great way towards alienating the sympathies of those not alr. .dy 
committed to Non co operation and the duty will be more largely 
recognised and acted upon, on the part of the people to uphold peuce 
and order. It may be that the duties of the Government in the 
situation with which they are faced are difficult to di cuirge ; but if 
a conflagration is to be avoided it behoves them t. ovserve all the 
restraint that 1s possible consistently with the muintenanece of order, 
Care has to be taken that such measures as are enforced are not 
the outcome of panic and do not degenerate to terrorism or revenge, 
It has to be recognised that Mr. Gandhi and his lieutenants are 
perfectly sincere in their professiuns of non-violence. Their endeav- 
ours bave met with a considerable amount of success. The force 
cannot bo ignored of the challenge that Mr. Gandhi makes, “ why 
have no attempts been made to prove a single case of intimidation ?,” 
referring to the cvent in Calcutta during the last ten days. The 
course taken by the Government bas this element of weakness in it 
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that it offers a premium to persons anxious to be in the lime light. 
When some are arrested, more come in. The goal is considered a 
place of freedom. No heroic measure can be suggested on either 
side, The arrest of men of great respectability and of unimpeach- 
able character, like Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. C. R. Das, Pandit Matilal 
Nebru and Babu Bbhagawan Das, cannot be contemplated without 
feelings of the very deepest regret. The extension of the Seditious 
Meetings Act and the Criminal Law Amendment Act to several 
parts of the country bas been protested against. Tbe facts so far 
known do not negative the suggestion that reliance could have been 
placed on the ordinary law of the Jand and that the executive need 
not have called to its aid the extraordinary powers it possesses under 
the apecia) laws. Speaking of my own province, His Excellency 
Lord Willingdom acknowledged that the extension of the Criminal 
Law Amendment act to the Presidency of Madras was as 4 precau- 
tionary measure, It was not suggested that any proved necessity 
existed justifying its extension, It is questionable whether a hearty 
welcome could be secured to His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales by the policy that is now being pursued when it 
has the effect of filling the gaols with large numbers of persons 
thus precipitating the very state of affairs that Mr. Gandhi and 
his followers declared they wished to exist and were eagerly 
looking forward to. Jt must be distressing in the extreme to 
His Royal Highness that on the occasion of his visit a number 
of persons should be thrown into gaol. In the above circum- 
stances, the best course to be acupted would appear to be to trust 
to the ordinary law of the land and not to invoke the extraordinary 
powers that may be taken und:r the law. 

1 have done. May it be vouchsafed to us and the country to 
think correctly and act rightly. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 
ALLAHABAD, 29TH DECEMBER 1921 
The First Resolution —on Reforms, 


Sir P, S, Sivaswami Aiyer moved the first resolution :— 


In view of the experience obtainted of the working of the Refe uo A ‘, the rapid 
growth of national consc . usness and the strong and , ‘v.ug demand 
among all sections of the people for a fuller control ove1 their destinies, 
this Feueratiou strongly urges that :— 

(1) Full autonomy should be introducd in the Provincial Governments at the 
end of the first term of the varous Legislatures, and 

(2) As regards the Ci utral Government, all subjects, except defence, foreign 
affairs, relations with Indian States and ecclesiastical affairs, should be 
transferred to popular control in the Central Govcrnment at the cnd of the 
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firet term of the Legislative Assembly, eubject to such safeguards as may be 
Buitable and necessary for the protection of all vested interests, 

In doing so he said :—The Reiorm Act, which may be said to 
have introduced the new constitutional era, was passed at the end of 
1919. A year was taken to elaborate the rules and procedure under 
the Reform Act, and the year that is now coming to aclose will 
complete one year of the existence of the various legislatures. It 
may be said that the one year that 1s about to expire is too short a 
period for meking a further demand, and that the onus was largely 
upon those who made that further demand to make out a very 
stropog case for further steps so sbortly after the reform has been in 
operation. But in the first place, the reform that was introduced 
under the Reform Act fell short of the demand of the people, and 
in making this claim we are not putting forward something which 
was not put forward originally, but we are simply reiterating the 
demand that was originally made (Here, here), It has been said, 
it is bound to be said, that our experience is not adequate, It 
may be said that the first period of one year that has gone by is too 
short, but one thing may be fairly said: that is, that during that 
period it has not been proved that the working of the Reforms has 
been a failure. 1 do not wish to contend that 1t has been proved 
to be an undoubted success, This much at least must be conceded 
without any fear of want of modesty that the working bas not been 
proved to be a failure. 


Growth of National Consciousness. 


There is another reason for making this furtherdemand. There 
has been a rapid growth oi national consciousness ; there has been 
a strong and growing demand among all sections of the people for full 
control over their own destivies. That is an undoubted fact which 
cannot possibly be dispvted, but the mere growth of national 
consciousness or the mcie strength of the demand may not by itself 
be sufficiert {o support the case for further conce.sion. We there- 
fore add a further reason that in view of the experience obtained 
of the working of the Reform Act, we are entitled to ask further 
concessions. 

What is the nature of that experience? The experience may 
be either with regard to our capacity for successfully working this 
reform or with regard to the defects in the machinery or in the 
constitution which may be revealed in the course of actual working. 
As regards our capacity for working, I have pointed out that it has 
not been found that we have been found wanting. 

Defects in Existing Machinery. 

As regards the question of defect which have been revealed, I 

would refer to those defects in the working which are likely to best 
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appear to the Government themselves. So far as practical experience 
goes, and I can speak only for the Legislative Assembly in which 
I have been taking part, there bas been no lack of desire on 
the part of the Government to accede to the wishes of the 
Assembly or to mould the policy according to the wishes of 
the Legislature. Undoubtedly, we exercise a large influence 
and an influence growing day by day, and that is a fact to be 
fully recognised aud welcomed. On the other hand, there are 
certain defects which might have struck any impartial observer of 
the Assembly. How exactly might matters stand with regard to 
local Jegislative Councils I am not ina _ position to say, but it is 
quite probable that the same defects as have been brought to light 
in the Central Legislature may have b3en brought to light in the 
working of the Provincial Councils. 
Want of Organisation 

One thing that is noticeable above all others in the working of 
the Central Legislatures is the want of co ordination and want of 
Organisation among members of the legislature and the waste of 
time and energy and of effort that are consequent upon that state 
of things. Resolutions are often proposed, wise and unwise ; 
interpellations are plied with ruthless severity, and the time of the 
legislature is taken up in all sorts of questions, important or un- 
Important. So far as the Government is concerned, and so far as 
the non-official members are concerned, it is not possible for them 
to regulate the procedure and economise time and direct the 
energies of the legislature in the moat fruitful channels and with 
maximum of gain and advantage to the community, That can only 
be achieved by the formation of a political organisation. IJ know 
members of Government have often complained that it is not 
possible for them to say what amount of support they can rely upon 
in the Assembly or Council of State. Whenever they have to 
introduce a legislative measure or fiscal measure they have no ideas 
as to what support they can command. The Government, as you 
are aware, is nowina minority in the legislature. The official 
members who are there and the nominated members who are there, 
all put together do not give them anything like a majority at all. 
The elected members are in a majority, and in the present state of 
things, when there isa want of cohesion among various elected 
members, the Government do not know precisely where they stand 
and ‘what amount of support they can get. That necessarily inter- 
feres with the framing of proposals or with the reaching of definite 
contlusions with any definite prospect of backing in the Assembly. 
I need not expatiate on the question as to how far this interferes 
with the sucocssful working of the legislatures. 
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It may perhaps be said that the success of party organisations 
ought to precede and not succeed the grant of responsible Govern- 
ment. I am not altogether sure of the soundness of that position. 
It may be quite possible to form purty organisations, and I think 
it our duty to have such organisation so that the members of the 
legislature may acquire the habit of acting in concert and in con- 
sultation with each other and acquire the habit of co-operation, of 
discipline and of concerted action. On the other hand, it may be 
and is said that in the peculiar circumstances of this country, in the 
absence of any very sharp diffirence of principles, when the whole 
of the institution, the Assembly or the Legislature, may be said to 
be in a state of evolution, the introduction of Responsible Govern- 
ment may help them to be crystallised out of fluid conditions. I 
think that the grant of Responsible Government may have this 
effect of precipitating the formation of definite parties which cannot 
but help the Government to determine its programme, to frame its 
policy, and to go forth tothe Assembly confident in the expecta- 
tion of support. Whether we shall succeed in forming parties on 
the lines of tho parties in England, or whether our line of develop- 
ment may be towards the formation of groups, or both, it is too 
remote to forecast. But whatever may be the particalar lines of 
advance, [ have no doubt that the introduction of Responsible 
yovernment and the principle of responsibility will have the effect 
of promoting better organisation. 

Legislature Fully Representative 


Then again, it may be said that the legislatures are not suffi- 
ciently representative of the people, and that therefore Responsible 
Govt. cannot be granted. Of all the criticisms that have been levelled 
against the present constitution this seems to me to be the unkindest 
cut of all, proceeding especially from the Govt. and the officials who 
have been responsible for the framing of this measure. When the 
Home Member, on the last occasion of the debate in the Assembly, 
put the question whether the legislature was really representative, I 
was disposed tosay Attu Brute! It hae been the Government who 
have been responsible for the franchise and for the rules of working. 
I am afraid that in judging this matter Government are as impatient 
as the ardent spirits among us. The latter are eager to copy the 
latest fads in the political world which have been adopted within the 
last few years or perhaps within the last few months. The Govern- 
ment is equally impatient to see an electorate as advanced, as 
educated, and as responsible as the one which exists in the United 
Kingdom at the present day. Forgetting that when Responsible 
Government was introduced in the United Kingdom the electorate 
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there bore a very small proportion to the whole population, forget- 
ting that in the initial stages only a small proportion of the electorate 
goes to the poll, forgetting their own history they level these 
criticisms against us and are saying that we are not sufficiently 
advanced. I emphatically repudiate the charge that our legislatures 
are not representative. (Hear, hear). I venture to claim that they 
are as representative as possible in the present position of affairs. 
Sense of Responsibility 


Then again, it is said, that the sense of responsibility is one 
which has to be acquired by training, by experience, and by 
opportunities, that the necessary opportunities have now been 
provided, and that these opportunities must be utilised to the fullest 
measure before we can count upon fresh opportunities for further 
development of this sense of responsibility. Here, again, let me say 
that | am not among those over sanguine and over-ardent spirits 
who say that the sense of responsibility is a thing which we all 
possess at birth or acquire as a natural endowment. I am one of 
those who think that the art of Government requires at least as 
much practical experience, at loast as much training, as any other 
technical education. We all commit serious mistakes in supposing 
that while all other occupations require training, the art of adminis- 
tration, the art of Government, are things which require no 
experience. At the same time | do think that the responsibility is 
cultivated by the furnishing of opportunities for its exercise. The 
existing constitution has no doubt furnished us with opportunitios 
for the cultivation of the sense of responsibility, but, I think, the 
more opportunities they furnish the greater will be the development 
of the sense of responsibility ; at any rate, I think the experiment 
may well be made of making further concessions. 


Full Provincial Autonomy 


Now we ask for two things. First, take full autonomy in the 
provinces at the end of the first term. The most important subject 
among those which are now reserved in the Provincial Governmenta 
are the subjects of Law and Justice. Naturally, our Government are 
afraid that subjects of law and justice being vital to the maintenance 
of Jaw and order and of society, they cannot afford to run the risk of 
failure in that respect ; but I have all along felt that the departments 
of law and justice may well be entrusted to popular control for this 
reason that if those departments are not administered with a due 
sense of responsibility, it will recoil upon us far more than any other 
section of the community. We shall be quick to realise that we are 
in a position to suffer from miscarriage of justice or failure of law, 
Nothing will better bring home to us the sense of responsibility 
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with regard to these departments, and I venture to claim that we 
are as deeply interested in the preservation of peace and order as 
any officials or any particular section of the community. 

Then, again, the other subject is Finance. There is no doubt 
that there will Le strong inducement on the part of representatives 
of the people not to face the unpopularity or the odium of fiscal 
measures which throw a burden on the people. But that is a thing 
which is bound to pass away soon when the people sottle down to 
the working of the constitution and begin to realise that in this 
world they cannot have anything for nothing and that if they are to 
secure the blessings of a civilised administration they must pay 
forit. They will begin to realise that by some means or other 
they are bound to find the necessary money for the expendi- 
ture. I venture to hope that the representatives of the people will 
not be so dead to a sense of responsibility as to sacrifice consider- 
ations of efficiency of administration. For these reasons, Sir, I ad- 
vocate the grant of full autonomy in the Provincial Govornments at 
the end of the first term of the Provincial Councils. 


Responsibility in the Central Government. 


As regards the Central Government, what we ask for is that 
oxcept the special subject of defence—that is, the Army and the Navy, 
though the Navy is non-existent just now—foreign affairs, relations 
with Indian States, and ecclesiastical affairs, all otber subjects should 
be transferred to the control of the Legislature. We are aware that 
there are important interests to be safeguarded and for the purpose 
of protecting all vested interests we ask that such safeguards as may 
be suitable and necessary for the protection of all existing vested 
interests may be provided, and that subject to such safeguards the 
rest of the subjects may be transferred to popular control, The 
reasons which I| have urged for the introduction of responsibility in 
Provincial Governments apply with as much force to the case of the 
Central Government. In fact, it is more of that Government that 
I have been speaking with anything like personal experience than of 
local Governments, So far as the Provincial Governments are con- 
cerned, it has been claimed by some of the heads of administrations 
that in accordance with the expectations of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, notwithstanding the theoretical division of Government into 
two halves, the one in charge of reserved subjects and the other in 
charge of transferred subjects, they have been working the two 
halves as a unitary Government, If the two halves of the Govern- 
ment bave worked together as a unitary Government, then this 
resolution aske that that procedure should be continued and formally 
recognised and legalised. If, on the other hand, they have not 
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worked as a unitary Government, then we urge that they should 
work as a unitary Government in theory and in practice. These are 
the reasons briefly why we put forward this demand for a further 
advance in both the Provincial and Central Governments, I have 
no doubt that other reasons will be brought forward by the speakers 
who will follow me. 


Resolution on Civil Disobedience 


Sir P. S. Sivaswami lyerin proposing the resolution said: 
The resolution which bas been entrusted to me reads as follows :— 
This Federation 18 strongly of opinion that the campaign of civil disobedience, 

Tesolved upon by the Congress, 1s fraught with the gravest danger to the 
real interests of the country and 18 bound to cause untold suffering and 
misery to the people and earnestly appcals to the country not to follow a 
course which imperils peace, order and personal lib rty, and 18 bound to 
produce a mentality inimical not merely to the present Government but 
to any form of Government. 

Mrs, Besant rose and said :—Witb the permission of the Chair- 
man and with the consent of the speaker, I ask that the following 
words be added :— 

‘'And so far from aclieving Swaraj, which Indians of all political schools 
desire, 1s bound to lead to a deplorable set back im the progress of the 
country.” 

Sir P, 8, Sivaswami Iyer :—1 have no objection to accept the 
addition which has been proposed by Mrs. Besant. The second part 
of the proposition will then read as follows :— 

This Federation carnestly appeals to the country not to follow a course which 
imperls peacc, order and personal liberty and 1s bound to produce a 
mentality inimical not merely to the present Government, but to any form 
of Governmcnt, and, 80 far from achieving Swara) which Indians of all 
political schc>ls desire, 1s bound to leid to adeplot sble set-back in the 
progress of the country. 

Gentlemen, from the moment that the Non-Co-operation pro- 
gramme was put forward by Mr. Gandhi, civil disobedience has 
aluays been at the back of bis mind as a part and parce! of his 
programme to be resorted to as soon as in his opinion, the people 
are ready to follow that part of th programme. The Congress has 
now resolved to adopt this item—civil disobedience—as part of its 
programme. Mabatma Gandhi bas declared openly that civil dis- 
obedience is merely a substitute for armed rebellion. There is no 
question as to the object of this item in the programme. It 
is for the purpose of declaring war against Goverument, of 
rebelling against Government, that civil diso edience has been 
proposed. As regards the method, though no doubt it bas been 
said to be peaceful and thougb Mr, Gar ibi has again and again 
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insisted upon adherence to the policy of non-violence, there can be 
no doubt that civil disobedience involves the breaking of the law 
and authority (Hear hear), So far as Non-Co operation is concerned, 
it noed not necessarily involve the breaking of law and authority, 
but tbe moment you resolve upon civil disobedience, you are bound 
to come into collision with the law, and there can be only one result 
when you provoke aconflict between authority and yourself. Tha 
necessary result of this policy will be to defy the Government, to 
paralyse the Government. All that must necessarily result in great 
suffering and misery to the people. If you deliberately break the 
law, the Government cannot keep quiet if it is to deserve the name 
of a Government. It must enforce Jaw and order, if it is at all to 
be worthy of the name of Government. And if the Government 
has to maintain law and order, if it has to maintain its authority, 
it must necessarily punish those who have been guilty of breach of 
the law. The result will be that you will be inducing hundreds, 
if not more, to bring upon themselves the punishment which is the 
inevitable consequence of acollision with law and authority. Also 
you will be producing a state of excitement in the country which 
will not possibly allow them to continue to adhere to the policy of 
non-violence. It is all very well for Mahatma Gandhi to insist on 
a policy of non-violence, [ have no doubt that so far as he himself 
is concerned, and so far °8 many of his leading followers are concerns 
ed, they may be able to practise the necessary self-restraint, they 
may be able to carry out the policy of non-violence. But is it 
possible for thousands of ordinary people to whom this programme 
is addressed to adhero to the policy of non-violence in carrying out 
this programme? I am airaid it will be nothing «hort of the mira. 
culous to expect the people to adhere strictly to this policy. When- 
ever there has been an occasion for the people to place themselves 
in conflict with the authoritivs, we have found that they have uot 
adhered to the policy of non-violence; they have been guilty of 
acts of violence. We have had illustrations of 1t recently in Bombay 
and elsewhere, and it is nov unecessary for me to dwell upon the 
minor illustrations of it that occurred in other ple es previous to 
the Bombay riots. 
Respect for Law and Authority. 

Now the great mistake Mahatma Gandhi commits lies in 
supposing tbat all weople are saints like himself or can be turned 
into saints like himself. It is something which we cannot expect 
of ordinary human nature. You cannot turn a whole humanity 
into saints. You cannot expect ordinary people to conform to the 
policy of non-violence in the face of punishment which they them- 
selves have endeavoured their bost to deserve or to court, These 
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collisions with autborily will produce all the consequences which 
necessarily follow a breach of the law, but there are also other 
deplurable consequences which will ensue on collision with Govern- 
ment. One feature which has made itself manifest during the last 
few months is the utter contempt for law and authority and the 
change in the mentality of the people which has been brought about. 
You go anywhere you like, and you will find that the people have 
lost all respect for law and order. It is all very well for you to say 
that they have lost respect for the present Government, but that 
they have all respect for law and order. That is a frame of mind 
which cannot possibly be sedulously cultivated without its being 
subversive of all Jaw and order. Already we find many unpleasant 
manifestations of this change of mentality. We find that there 
is av extreme intolerance of difference of opinion on the part of 
others. We find that there is great unwillingness to listen to persons 
who hold a view different from theirs. And we find in various 
other ways a great disposition among a section of the people, possibly 
the more vocal section, to terrorise over a much larger section. 
These are the symptoms which have already mauitfested themselves. 
The spirit of obedience to law is one which bas not been acquired 
in a day or two, but bas been the result of centuries of experience, 
centuries of civilisation. It is extremely difficult to build up the 
law-abiding habit, but it is extremely easy to destroy the law- 
abiding instinct in them. We have only to turn to the caso of 
Russia where the people have been accustomed for long to obedience 
to authority. And what has been the result there? We find that 
instead of proceeding upon cousti.utional lines the people have been 
plunged in the horrors of Bolshevism and anarchy, and that is the 
state of affairs which we wish to be spared from. We want to attain 
our goal by peaceful evolution which will cause bloodshed and endless 
misery. We wish to spare our countrymen all the horrors of anarcby. 
And for what purpose is all this suffering to be endured or undergone ? 
It is said for the purpose of attaining Swaraj. Now if there were 
ud prospects of attaining Swaraj by peaceful meaus, you may perhaps 
conceive the possibility of considering other methods, Buf, on the 
other hand, I have no doubt that if you only proceed along consti- 
tutional lines, if you avail yourselves of the opportunities that have 
now been placed within our reach, we shall reach the goal of res- 
ponsible Government in a much shorter time than tke day when 
you might expect to reach such responsible Goveriment by the 
adoption of violent means. 
How to Get Swaraj 


Now, it has been said that it is not for the British Government 
to give us responsible Goverument, but is fur us to take it, and that 
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it is not necessary that there should be any concession in the shape 
of reform by any outsider, but it is open to us to take it at once. 
That, I think, is absolutely impossible. There are only two courses 
left to us by which we could get it—either through Parliament and 
the British people as His Excellency the Viceroy puts it, or by 
recourse to revolutionary methods. Now, there has been un- 
doubtedly a change in the angle of vision of the British Govern- 
ment and the British people and of the Government here in India. 
There is no usein pointing to stray episodes in the administration and 
say that here is a blot in the administration or there isa blot. Ido 
not hold any brief for the Government, nor am 1 prepared to take 
upon myself the task of defending all their measures, whether they 
are right or wrong. But I do submit this to you :—Has there been 
any Government which has been free from imperfections, which has 
been free from blunders? And taking the history of our own country 
and the doings of the Governments of the past, I ask :—Has there 
been any Government which has been free from blunders or imperfec- 
tions or even defects ? Now, it surely betrays a lack of common sense 
and a regard for accuracy to say that this is a ‘satanic’ Government 
and that the only salvation of the people lies in uprooting this Gover- 
ment by forcible methods. I am firmly convinced with all the 
earnestness of my conviction that it is quite possible for us to attain 
the aim which we all have in view by proceeding on strictly consti- 
tutional lines. 
Violence or Non-Violence ? 

To illustrate my remarks as to the improbability of the people 
to have recourse to peaceful methods, let me just refer to some of 
the utterances of the Muhammadan followers of Mr. Gandhi. From 
what we have read in the uawspapers, you will see that some of 
them are really fretting at the restraint imposed rpon them by Mr. 
Gandhi as to recourse to violence. Some of them have put it 
forward that recourse to violence has been enjoined by their religion, 
and that the dictates of their religion require them not to observe 
this pact of non violence any longer, but require them to rosort to 
any means for the purpose of attaining their object. Now, again, 
take the utterance of Maulana Mubammad Ali made some months 
ago. He distinctly stated : ‘I am prepared to observe nan-vivlence so 
long as | am associated with Mahatma Gandhi ’, Remember carefully 
the qualification which he putsin. Remember also the qualification 
which has been introduced in the formula of the pledge undertaken by 
many of the ‘ volunteers’. It says ‘so long as the Congress adheres 
to the policy of non-viclence.’ All that shows that, if any moment, 
somebody or other seis the example of violence, or the Congress 
adopte the policy of violence which, in view of its recent pronounce: 
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aent, is by no means an improbability, all those men will resort to 
nethode of violence. The result of violence will be that our 
AMuhammadan countrymen will certainly have recourse to arms and 
sevolution. I do not know I am doing them an injustice in suggesting 
what the recollection of the days of Mubammadan ascendancy and 
she hope of revival of that ascendancy may not be altogether absent 
"rom their minds, Look at the way they gloat over a corridor 
being opened from Turkey to India. Jt is not an unnatural 
hypothesis that many among the Muhammadans, especially among 
the more fanatical section of them, will be inspired by the vision of 
Pan-Islamism. Just recollect the dangers of all that. It is surely 
our duty to warn our countrymen against the dangers of this fanati- 
cism and to do all that lies in our powers to induce them not to 
follow a course which is sure to lead them to disaster and will 
retard our progress. 


The resolutton was carried. 


Other Resolutions. 


Resolutions expressing the sense of loss to the country by the 
deaths of Mr. R N. Mudholkar and Sir Rash Behari Ghose, and a 
resolution according most loyal welcome to the Prince were moved 
from the Chair and passed. 

Indianisation of Commissioned Ranks 


Mr B. S. Kamat moved a resolution urging the Government 
to give effect immediately to the resolution of the Legislative 
Assembly in regard to the Indianisation of Commissioned ranks in 
the Indian Army by starting with the initial recruitment of Indians 
to 25 percent of the annual vacancies, and such recruitment by 
annual increment of not less than five per cent. 

Sir K. G. Gupta moved, and orher speakers emphasised the 
fact, that they must be able to defend themselves if they wanted 
to attain Swaraj. Sir K. G. Gupta added if the British Govern- 
ment was sincere in its professions to grant Swaraj to India, it must 
Indianise the Army in India. 

The resolution was passed. 

The New Policy 


In the Subjects Committee, Mrs. Annie Besant brought in a 
resolution favouring the repressive policy of the Govornment as 
againat non-co operators, under the Criminal Amendment Act, 
though admitting that some Local Governments had made mistakes 
in the application of the Act. 

The U. P., Madras, and Punjab delegates solidly opposed Mra, 
Annie Besant, whereas opinions were divided in the case of Bengal, 
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Bombay and Poona delegates, Pandit Gokarnnath Misra, Pandit 
Hirdyanath Kunzru, Messrs. <A. P, Sen, G. A. Natesan, Sir 
Sivaswamy Iyer, Messrs Prakas Nath Sapru, K. P. Kaul, and B. 8. 
Kamat opposed Mrs. Besant, whereas Messrs. Jamnadas, Gadgil, 
and Telang were among her supporters. In the end, Mrs, Besant 
was defeated by 23 against 45 votes. 

The resolution, as finally accepted by the Subjects Committee, 
ran as follows :— 


1, This Federation fully realises the difficulty of the Government in 
dealing with the present critical situation, the inevitable dangers to the 
country of & campaign of civil disobedience, and the necessity for the 
protection of peaceful and law-abiding citizens against any interference 
with their liberties, and it recogniscs the duty of every patriotic citizen to 
eupport the Government in all mcasures necessary for the maintenance ot 
peace and order, But it views with great concern the inauguration of a 
policy of indiscriminate arrests and extensive application of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, and 18 strongly of opimion that euch a policy defeats 
its own objcct by alienating popular sympathy and aggravating general 
untest It also draws pointed attention to the fact that some local Govern- 
ments and local authorities have acted with an excess of zeal and want of 
discretion in the matter of arrests and with harshness and severity in 
regard to sentences, ot which the Federation strongly disapprove, and the 
Federation therefore strongly urges on tbe Government an immediate 
re-consideration of its policy in order to case the present situation 

2. This Federation urges the Government to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Repressive Laws Committee and to withdraw the notifications 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act as carly as possible, making such 
amendments of the ordinary law relating to intimidations as may be suitable 
and necessary for the effective protection of law-abiding citizens 


Guaranteed Railway Companies 


Several resolutions were moved from the Chair and carried. 
A resolution approved of the recommendation of the Chairman and 
four members of the Railway Committee to entrust the undertaking 
of Guaranteed Railway Companies when the contracts fall into 
direct State Management, and trusted that Government would accept 
that policy. 
Moplah Rebellion Condemned 


Another resolution condemned tbe Moplah rebellion, and sup- 
ported Government measures in that connection and appealed for 
funds for relief. 

Podanur Train Tragedy 

A resolution also expressed horror at the Podanur train tragedy, 

and trusted that those responsible would be brought to book. 
Other Resolutions 


Resolutions expressing dissatisfaction at the inadequacy of the 
Viceroy’s action regarding the Punjab Martial I.aw prisoners and 
for suitable punishment of the officers found guilty during the 
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Martial Law administration, urging for the revision of the Turkish 
lreaty, appreciating the services at the Imperial Conferance of the 
Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastrt for obtautniug equal status for [Indians in 
she Empire, and welcoming the resolution of the Imparial Con- 
erence regarding the status of Indisn3ain tha Enpire, and trusting 
she position of Indians im Test Africa would b3 dstermined in 


sccordance with the policy approved of by the [mpartal Co ference 
were also passed. 


A resolution calling upon the psople to remove sex disqualifi 
sation for franchise as Madras and Bombay have done, and another 
resolution appealing to the Liberal Leagues and othor allied organi- 


zations to combat Non-co operation by systematic propyanda were 
also passed. 


General Secretaries 


Sir P.S. Sivaswamy lyer and Mr. G A. Natesan were elected 
General Secretaries of the Federation for the next year. 
Next Session at Nagpur 


The Federation was invited to meet next year at Nagpur. 


President's Concluding Speech 


The President, before dissolving the Federation, made 
a speech in the course of which he said :— 


The Work Done 


We have met here at a very critical time no doubt, The Liberal Party has 
been lookcd forward to as the one party which will give the lead to the country, 
so far as those who profcss Liberalism are concerned There was, therefore, a 
most onerous duty cast upon this Federation at this session for them to decide 
what shall be the lead which we should give to the nation. The amount of 
diffrence of opinion that you might have observed both in the Subjects Comit- 
tee and In the discussion here will show that it was not an easy thing for us to 
arrive at an agreement, It must be a matter of great satisfaction to every one 
Interested in the progress of Liberalism that at last we have been able to put 
forward a resolution, by no means unimportant in character, a resolution which 
secured the unanimous consent of those who took part in the deliberations of 
this Kederation. 

Now it 18 possible for the Federation to ray that 1t has given the lead to 
the country, that it has shown what methods of work it has to persue, that it 
has shown what the primary duties are that devolve upon us. We have shown, 
in the first place, that the couutry hus arrived ata stage of self-conscrousness 
when it 1s impossible for it to be satished with things as they stand, that we 
must have provincial autonomy complete, and that so far as the Central 
Government 18 concerned, there ought to be a large measure of respoxsibility in 
it, only such subjects as are absolutely indispensable, according to the British 
Government and the British people for the safety of the British Empire, to be 
reserved. We have made that peitectly clear. We have also made it perfcctly 
clear that these are merely stcps to complete Keisponsible Government We 
have also not minced matters when we spoke on the present situation and the 
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policy that has been adopted with reference to the present situation. You 
know the resolution has evoked a large amount of discussion and, to some 
extent, difference of opinion, [t 18 but natural that th: re should have been 
this difference of opinion, for, you will remember that there are a number of 
complicated considerations that have to be brought to bear upon the considera- 
tion of this question before one can arrive at a conclusion satisfactory to one- 
self much more than to others Now the position stands thus If it was 
merly the administration of the ordinary law of the land, somctimcs with 
rigor and sometimes not with Myor, according to the exigencies of the situation, 
there would not bave becn this large amount of criticism to which the Govern 
ment has been subjected, ood this wave of indignation that has spread from 
one end of the country tothe othir But the misfoitune was this, that in the 
application of measures which Government has resolv_d upon to cnforce, 1t 
invoked the aid, not of the ordinary law of the land, but of ccrtain provisions 
which have been reserved for ¢xtraordinary occasions—provisions which were 
considerd to be necessary in circumstances altogethcr differcnt from those 
that are now being dealt with, And no wonder, thcrefote, particularly when 
a Committee has sat to consider the question and has recommendcd the repcal 
of those provisions as carly as possible, thit the country felt indignant that 
such a provision as this should have been enforced at a time when they 
expectcd a policy of conciliation to be adopted in respect of them; and ths 
indignation was 1n no way icssened wLlen it was found that the actual applica- 
tion of the measure had in no way tended to bring about the result which 
was expected In thcte circumstances it 18 that we find that for the moment 
perhaps an undue importance is given to this eide of the question, forgctting 
that after all Govefnmcuts justify their existence only because thiy are the 
custodians of law and order. If by one stroke you take them away, the funda- 
mental princijles on which Governments are based, even the Govcrnment that 
the Mahatma is proposing for us, even that Government cannot stand for one 
minute. In these circumstances, we must also sympathise with the Government, 
It may be that they have maie errors, and I believe (hat the temper of the 
Government on the whole and particularly of the Government of India 1s such 
that they would not hesitate to acknowledge their error, once that error has 
been properly and prominently pomted out to them 

ow, ladies and gentlemen, the resolution that you have been asked to 
accept and that has been accepted almost unanimonsly, if not unanimously, 
lays stress upon both the aspects to which I have ventuted to draw your atten- 
tion Jt sympathites with the difficulties of the Government, but at the same 
time It pots out that thete has been a liability to exceasea, not merely a 
liability to exc.sses bunt there have been actually excesses with the result that 
the country 18 grat y alarmed at the policy that has been adopted , and we also 
ask that that policy should be reversed and that measures should be taken by all 
means, and the Government will bave the support of every loyal and patriotic 
citizen who 1s able and far-sighted enough to see that 1t 18 not the needa of 
to-morrow or the day-after to morrow which have to be looked to, but 1t 18 the 
continuity of progress and the attainment of the goal that have to be secured 
within a short time as possible I say that every body who recognises these 
aime would be the first to support the Government in any measure that may 
be taken Only what we insist upon is this Let it not be harsher than the 
needs of the situation require Trust yourself as far as postible to the ordinary 
law of the land, and of you think that the ordinary law 18 not sufficient, there 
are the constituted representatives of the people, constituted by your own 
constitution, go to them, put the position before them, and get their consent, 
and then you will have a larger measure of support in the country That 18 
the meaning of the resolution on the picséut situation 
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On the Bank of a Precipice. 


There 18 one other resplution which I am bound to refer to and that is the 
resolution which relates to Civil Disobedience. 1 ask every one of us calmly to 
consider what it is that he 16 being asked todo We are, if I may be permitted 
to say so, on the brink of a precipice, and tbat the brink 18 not less in ita danger 
because ot the seductive and attractive manner in which we are attracted to the 
brink, In the first place, the movement 1s directed by one whose character is 
unimpeachable, by one who will take the firet place in any society so fat as 
Integrity of character, sincerity of purpose, and rclf-abnegatinn are concerned, 
But those arc the attributes of saints, These are persons whom we can try to 
approximate but shall not be able to imitate. But in this hard work-a-day 
world there are other influeuccs at work There are the lower strata of socicty 
that will also have to be reckoned with. They are people who are not 80 free 
from passions and imperfections as Mabatma Gandhi 1s. He can only tell us 
what the goal 1s that we might attain, but he cannot take part io helping us 
to reach it, for & man situated as he 1s will always think of the perfect side 
of the human nature. He will forgive me, and those who sympathise with 
him will give me, when I say that he has not been able to enter so fully and 
80 correctly into the hearts of ordinary men whom he has asked to follow him, 


Attractiveness of Non-violence. 


By way of illustrations, I would refer to two or three matters with which 
I shall close my remarks, One pot that Mr Gandhi bas insisted upon 16 
this, there ought to be no violence 1p bringing about the aims that he has 
put before the country , andit is more or less the attractiveness of that 
point that has given him a oumber of followers. But, as a matter of 
fact, you will tind that the recent resolutions that were adopted at 
Ahmedabad, the views of the Congress at Ahmedabad, and the utterances of 
Fesponsible persons at Ahmedabad throw considerable doubt and cause great 
mis-givings as to whether this assurance is to be kept up You will find in 
the first place that Mr. Gandhi has¢stated—I use the words that are quoted in 
the, papers—‘‘either we step into the new year witha full belief 10 this pro- 
gramme and finish 1t with lightning speed or we dissolve this compact of non- 
violence So, 1¢ 18 a fight to the finish with the Government in our own special 
manner,”’ Now, ladies and gentlemen, lightning speed 18 not a thing wkich you 
can expect in anything, much less when you want to charge constitutions. To 
say that unless a thing 1s effected with lghtming speed the pact of non-violence 
would be dissolved, 18 indeed a most dangcrous statement 1 would venture to 
appeal to every one of you whcther you klong tothe ranke of Liberals or to 
the ranks of Non-co-operators, to think as to what the policy of following 
violence means. If you ate going to dissolve the pact of non-violence, you 
may take 1t that revolution, commotion, blood-shed and all the horrors to which 
the worst passions of human mind can impc| one, all these horrors wiil be 
accomplithed facts And we have had recently put before us this policy in all 
light-heartedness In these circumstances [I would ask you to consider this 
question carefully. 

TLat 18 not the only ground for me forsaying so Even the leaders of the 
wouvemcnt have now begun to suspect that it 18 possible that a atage may be 
reached at which the pact of non-violence could no longer be keptup 1 would 
ank you to consider this and the pledge that volunteers are asked to take. The 
pledge 19 as follows :—‘ With God as witness I solemnly declare that I wish 
to be a Member of the National Volunteer Corps. So long as I remaing 
member of the corps I shall remain non-violent in word and deed and shall 
earmcstly endeavour to be im intent, since [ belicve that ae India 18 circume- 
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tanccd, non violunce alone can help the Khilafat and the Punjab and result in 
thi attainment of Swara} ? and soon Now, ladies and gentlemen, you will all 
aec that it isa very carefully thought-out pledge that bas been put before the 
country What does it say? This obligation to keep this non-violence 1s only 
80 long as the voluntecr continucs to bea member of the corps It 1s not a 
pledge that he gives tbat he 1s bound to carry out whatever he may bk, whatever 
inight be his avocat on and whatever he 1s called upon to do ‘he only thing 
he 1s to do 18 to keep up the pledgc so long as he continues to be a member of 
the Volunter Corps Jhat merely means that he will gct himself trained in the 
Voluntecr Corps, acquire all thc virtues which are the characteristics of the 
Volunteer Corps, but if 1t be neccessary that the volunteers should take to 
violence all he has to do 18 to secede from the corps , and then he 18 at hbcrty 
to practise violence. I do not think that can be said to be at all a satisfactory 
state of affairs, 
Civil Disobedience must lead to Violence 


Then again, 1 would ash you to note that at the prcsent momcnt you find 
the Khilafat Confereuce, the Muslim League and the Congress, all practically 
moving with the same object They are, if I may say 80, 1n unision with one 
another. et you find that in the Congress, the Khilafat Conference, and the 
Maslim Leaguc there isa large body though for the time being it 18 a minority, 
which imsists upon no condition of non violence ‘That again, I say, points to 
astitc of affairs in the near future which it 18 not possible for us to cont m- 
plate with equanimity If you consider this aspect of the question, you will 
hnd that there can be but one end when civil disobedience 1s practised on 
a large ecile with the people siturited as they ar, and | am prepared to say that 
fur a shoit time—it may be for a few days—they may be able to restrain 
themalves and may be bound by the pledge of civil disobedience But when 
they ate asked to practise on a large scale fot a number of days, then ycu will 
find that it 1@1mp sib! that it could be practised And what will be the rcsult 
execpt violence on a large scale ? 

We also find that the misses in India are also appealed to Weare told 
that there arc three hundred million of Indivn population who ire bemg down- 
trodden And 1f this thrce hundrcd million of thc population take part in civil 
disobedience, what shall be the condition of this country ? That is a point 
that 1 am sure must appeal to every one who has not alrcady made up his mind 
irrevocably as to what his cours of conduct ought to be 


India’s Mission 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, we shall be false to ourselves 1f we overlook 
this aspect of the matter India has a m4sion in the world It 18 nut tor 
nothing that the Almighty in bis wislum allowed India to live while other 
nations unlike ourec!vcs have perishe] We have a mission to execute in the 
world And that mission remains yet unfulfilled We shall fulfl that mission 
only vhen we have risncnto our proper placc, when we have risen to the fullcst 

yacity that we posse, Unless we are able to do that this mission cannot 
b achivd Now, what is that mission? It 18 a spirituailoing m ssion that 
ludia has among the nitions of the world, and we have to work upon the mind 
and character of our sister nations, not so much upon their material resourccs, 
bhall we be b st cnabled toc rry out that mission by embarking on a course 
wise objective, whatever may be said by its .uthors, cannot but lead to vio- 
lence? This 18 4 mattcr that I would ask you to considcr There 1s anothcr 
point again tending to the tame conclusion which I venture to submit before 
you, and that 18 this We shall take it that we are going to have violence. 
What 18 out objective? To obtain Swaraj, Independence Now, you may 
dcpend upon it that itis character stic of the Britisher that when he Jp pushed 
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to the wall he will do everything in his power to achieve his purpose and no 
considerations of money, men, or material will stand in the way of his execut- 
ing bie object. Tbe result will be, whether we will it or not, we shall have to 
go ito war, And that, of necessity, must take time. And after that, there 
will be the after-effects of war. And when you get Swaraj after all this, 1t 
cunld not be with lightning speed ; 1t must be after a considerable inte1 val 
of time, 
Constitutional Way 


What is 1t that we suggest ? We say that in the same period you will get 
Swaraj, but in a very different manner indeed. We insist upon provincial 
autouomy being given. You train yourselves and make yourselves fit for it, 
and depend upon it that once you have shown unmistakable titness for a thing, 
it will come to you, probably shortly, but there is absolutcly no doubt that you 
shall get 1t. Now, what the Liberals point ont is thie, Wehave these oppor- 
tunities. Work them out. Let us not mitigate in any way our efforts for the 
purpose of attaining all that you think proper, Agitate, agitate only consti- 
tutioually, fearlessly, strenuously and unccasingly, and you are sure to attain 
what you want, but be within the limits of constitutional agitation, I submit, 
that of the two courses open to us, the one that Il have suggested is the 
better one. 

It 18 not that I wish to suggest for a moment that we are not fit for 
complete self-governmcnt, [t 18 oue thiug to say that weare fit, but 1t 18 
another thing to say that the capacity which goes to make up that fitness 18 
being disciplined, put into working order, 60 that, when self-government 18 
complktely gained, we shall take care that we shail not make mistakes, or at 
leant that the number of mistakes we may make shall be as few as possible. 
Both on principle aud policy, and in view of the past civilisation of India and 
what itis that she 18 capable of doing, we say that the policy which 1s put for- 
ward by the Liberals 16 the policy that the country would adopt. It may be that 
at present we have not gota large following; 1t 19 because we have not been 
able to make attractive promises to the people. We have not done s0 because 
of the sense of difficulty of realising those promises. 


The Appeal to the Moderates 

There 18 only one other matter that [ have to refer to, and that 1s this, 
An appeal has been made to the Moderates to join the Non-co-opcrators. The 
appeal has been made to us by men for whom we have the highest regard so far 
as their character 1s concerned, and they will forgive us 1f we respectfully tell 
them that we are not prepared to listen to their appeal and join our hands with 
them and join their ranks. What is it that we are told? Wearetold: “It 
cannot be that everything in our programme cannot find acceptance with you. 
There 1s the Swataj movement ; there 1s the question of cradicating the drink 
evil ; there is the question of untouchab.lity ; these are all matters for which 
we can incet on a common platform. Why do not you join with us and try to 
advance these causes?’ Thisisa perfectly reasonable way of putting the 
case. But you will find that the one thing that 1s demanded of us when we 
join forces with them 18 that we should accept the fundamental basis of their 
action and the principles that guide them in their doings, And J, for one, 
would hesitate to accept a position which will really commit me to original 
principles on which the non-co-operation movement is based. In these circum- 
stances we are not in a position to comply with the requcst which they have 
made, And they can easily underatund the position we are taking We shall 
work for the ends we cons‘der proper and necessary. If the ends, some of the 
ends, happen to be common, 80 much the better, because you will find bere two 
volumes of foiees working for the same cuds, and their result would be bettcy 
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than that achieved 1f there be one volume of forces working We want that 
the principle of which we profess, the principles we act upon, must be made 
clear to the world; and therefore, we cannot associate ourselves with any 
movement which, whatever might be the professions, very sincere no doubt of 
the leaders thereof, 1n our humble judgment 18 sure to end in violence and 
consequenccs most disastrous to the perman nt good of the country which they 
and we love alike In these circumstances, ladies and gentlemen, I believe our 
party has justified its existence There has not been as much propaganda as 
there should have been, and I am sure that the resolution that we have adopted 
this time will find its ccho 1n the hearts of cvery one who 18 1n @& position to 
advance the Liberal causc; and we shall have a larger and larger number of 
persons taking to the propaganda of Liberal principles so that the country will 
be able to know what it 1s that we ate alming at, and they will know that we 
are equally sincere like the Non co-operators to achieve the end which we all 
have 10 view, namely, the attainment of Swaraj as quichly as possible. 

Tbey wall then see that if there 1s any difference between the Non-co-opera- 
tors and us, it 18 adiffcrence in method, but a difference which 18 very vital 
indeed I have not the slightest hesitation that 1f we only put fo1th our 
efforts steadily as time goes on there will be a progressive access/on to our Tanke 
until, in the words of Mabatma Gandhi himself, truth will prevail and the 
country will find what it 1» that 1s best to 1ts imterests [join with Mra Das 
In asking the question ‘Do Istand for India in her present struggle?’ A 
very pertinent question indeed, and it requires a vely satisfactory and unmis- 
tahable‘answer. The Liberals are as much for India in this struggle as the 
Non-co operators are, 60 far as their patriotic instrincts go, 60 tar as thelr 
anxiety to we that the country gets its proper place in the world 18 concerned 
In the object we have in view we are at one with the Non-co operators, but 
we take leave to doubt tbe propriety and the mcthods that they have suggested, 
and after having deliberated the question with all the ability, with all the 
maturity of understanding that we are able to command, we think that the 
methods that bave been suggested are not the correct mcthods, and we are 4&8 
buch entitled, as they are entitled, to our opinion aud to act on this opinion. 


All-India Khilafat Conference 


AHMEDABAD~—26!H DECEMBER 1921 


The All-India Khilafat Conference was held at Ahmedabad, 
in the Muslim League Pandal, on the 26th Decomber 1921. The 
attendance, even from circles outside the Moslem faith, was very 
large, and included almost all the prominent N-C O leaders. Syed 
Abmed Ali Ulvi, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed 
the delegates in an urdu speech deploring the present condition 
of India and the tyrannies she was suffering and asked the Muham- 
madans whether they could rest content when the Fatwas of their 
Religious Heads were being proscribed by the Government. 


The Presidential Address 


Hakim Ajmal Khan, President of the All-India Khilafat Con- 
ference, dolivered bis Presidential address in Urdu in which he 
reviewed the present political situation in the country and discussed 
the question of the Khilafat in the light of developments in India 
and the Near East. He began by saying that it was a sheer waste 
of time to deliver a long presidential speech and that it was futile 
to dwell on the different phases of the present struggle which are 
obvious to all. He remarked that since the last Khilafat Con- 
ference at Karachi, great changes had taken place in the European 
diplomacy in the Near East, and other Islamic countries had been 
repeatedly defeated thus bringing us nearer to our goal. If we 
devoted our best energies to the work, the final achievement is not 
far. He pointed out that Islamic Federation in Central Asia, 
Caucasia, Egypt, Persia, Afghanistan, and, above all, the regenera- 
ted Turkey gave promise of a greater future for Islam. India on 
the one side and Asia Minor on the otber are but two extreme 
links in a chain of the future Islamic federation, which are gradu- 
ally but surely joining together all intermediate states in one 
great system. The present conditions in Europe clearly indicate 
the great possibility of the emancipation of Asia from the political 
bondage and economic slavery of the West, In India the work 
had already beguu. He aeked his compatriots deeply interested 
in the events taking place outside India to bear in mind these facts 
that the success of their efforts in the cauee of the Khilafat was 
bound to help the awakening of India and that the regeneration 
of Asia was closely bound up with the Khilaefat question, in as 
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much asit was as a matter of fact the forerunner of a general 
awakening of Asia. United India could not afford to ignore the 
developments in the Islamic world, specially because no less than 
seventy millions belonging to the Islamic faith form part of the 
Indian nation and had a share in its destiny, Afghanistan, the 
neighbouring Islamic country touching on our border, was already 
making efforts to attain complete independence which will certainly 
check-mate the designs of imperialistic greed and would clear the 
way for other Asiatic states to rise. 


Anglo-Afghan Treaty 


Referring to the recent Anglo-Afghan Treaty, the President 
remarked that it was the first step towards a complete vindication 
of the natural and political honour of the Afghan. All that could 
possibly be said against the treaty was that it was perhaps not well- 
timed and that the Indian people would have approved a further 
postponement. But, on the whole, the treaty was an admirable 
and a statesman-like achievement on the part of His Majesty the 
Amir and his Ministers. The Afghan nation deserves to be con- 
gratulated mainly because the treaty was, if any thing, a clear 
guarantee of acomplete independence in the near future. Along 
with this the recent consolidation of the Islamic States in Azerbaijan, 
Caucasia and Persia is as significant as the great victory of the 
Kemalist forces over the Greeks, which completely smashed the 
British diplomacy in the Esst and induced France to conclude a 
separate treaty with Angora, thus undermining the alliance and at 
the same time giving an impetus to the efforts of those who stoud 
for right and justice. 

Near Eastern Question 


He described what intense efforts were being made to dissuade 
France from the Franco-Turk agreement and to spoil prospects of 
peace, but it was not too much to hope that France would not 
commit such a mistake because it was well-known that she was 
absolutely disgusted with the cross-currents of Kuropean diplomacy 
and the sordid machination of Allied foreign officers in her own 
interests and also in the interest of peace and order, and to dissociate 
herself from diplomatic intrigues leading to the world’s difficulties. 
Even the French Press declared that it was so very difficult to slove 
the near Eastern question if only Great Britain would care to help. 

The President hoped that, after all, France would not fall a 
victim to the intrigues of British Imperialism. It was a pity that 
the British ministers were found lacking in statesmansbip and 
political foresight and relied simply on their diplomacy which only 
weakened the alliance, so much so, that even Italy with hardly any 
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sympathy for the Turks and always their enemy began to turn round 
and join hand with the Kemalist. It would not be’ long before she, 
too, like France, concluded a separate treaty with Angora. In spite 
of the British efforts to camouflage the real issue by slightly revising 
or amending the treaty of Sevres, Great Britain could not afford to 
ignore the world-wide unrest which had affected adversely the 
prestige of the British Empire. The world now understood the 
diplomatic tricks which sre the stock in trade of the British Imperia- 
lism. The British Ministers used to assert that they were prepared 
to do justice to the Turks but that they could not take any action 
alone and were in honour bound to respect the alliance. Now that 
out of the 3 Allied Powers France had already concluded a separate 
peace and Italy was actively sympathising with the Turks, who was 
there to oppose a complete revision of the Treaty of Sevres ? 
Nationalist movement in India 


Turning to questions arising out of the Nationalist movement in 
India, the President remarked that the present struggle between the 
bureaucracy and the people of India was a striking demonstration of 
brute force against moral force. The effect was very significant that 
was alding to the moral courage of a suffering people who were gaining 
in strength and vitality with every fresh exhibition of repression by 
the Government. 

Disorder in Bombay 

Referring to the recent disorders in Bombay, the President 
pointed out that they were initiated mainly by a few unscrupulous 
aud ignorant men, who were never connected with the non-co- 
Operation movement. But the sad events of Bombay had a silver 
lining. It did ones heart good to see that throughout the country 
the spirit of non-violence, the basic principle of the movement, 
bad found a place in the hearts of the people, and they were found 
to be sufficiently trained and organised to stand any amount of 
repression and sufferings without giving way to violence. The true 
spirit had permeated the masses, and it could now be declared with 
great confidence that, as far as this movement was concerned the 
possibility of public disorder or violence hardly existed. This was 
the greatest guarantee of their ultimate success. Immediately aiter 
the disorders in Bombay, the bureaucracy lost its head and Lord 
Reading failed to grasp the situation. He took a wrong tarn and 
precipitated further difficulties. It was an irony that the very 
Government who wanted to keep the Prince above politics proved to 
be the sole cause of placing His Royal Highness in a false and 
awkward position. The bureaucracy with its stage-managing wanted 
to utilise the Royal visit in its own way. But, in its profound 
wisdom, it took a false step, and to the great regret of the people of 
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India placed the Prince in a vortex of political struggle. They tried 
to suppress the legitimate feelings of the people and only seceeded 
in intensifying the movement. Now that a full measure of 
repression bad already been tried and prisons were full, the Viceroy 
came out with a concession that be was perplexed and could not 
understand the movement. Even now, he did not realise that the 
very diagnosis on which he relied was wrong and that therefore the 
treatment must fail. 

The Govt. miserably blundered, when, instead of prosecuting and 
banishing individual offenders, they declared all associations un- 
lawful. This was a challenge thrown out to all National movements 
and activities, and Nationalists could uot afford to ignore it. They 
took it up and began to fill up the jails in an absolutely non violent 
manner and spirit. It was futile, said the President, to repeat the 
decisions of what was happening. But it should be pointed out 
that even the religious tolerance of which the bureaucracy talked 
so much had exploded. After the Karachi Conference we knew 
what religious tolerance amounted to. It is, according to tbe official 
interpretation, subservient to the considerations of policy and ad- 
ministration. That was all. 

The President then summed up with the remark that non- 
violence and the capacity for suffering were the two essentials, They 
were the key to success, Every Nationalist should consider it bis 
duty to go to jail and to suffer for the sake of Right and Justice and 
should religiously observe the basic principle of non-violence. 

The Round Table Conference. 


Referring to the suggestions about the Round Table Conference 
and the speech recently delivered by Lord Ronaldshay, the President 
was disappointed to see that the bureaucratic notions about an un- 
limited prestige and power were still the guiding factor. He re- 
marked that there were few men in the country indeed who could 
not be misled by the so-called concilliatory speeches which is full of 
futile threat and platitudes about law and order. We, too, wanted 
peace, but only by safe-guarding our citizen rights and national 
honour. 

Referring to tho Liberal Party and the Moderates, the President 
declared that recent political developments were making us all very 
uneasy and we should not forget that most of those belonging to the 
Liberal Party were honest Nationalists. Whatever their views, 
their motives should not be doubted. They had quite a long ex- 
perience of the Reforms. Apart from those who may have joined 
the Government for the sake of persons] gain, most of the Moderates 
deserve respectful attention. He said that be had not given up all 
hope, and believed that sooner or later the Moderates would join 
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bands with the Nationalists. It was not right to run down honest 
patriots merely on accouut of difference of opinion or methods, 

Likewise, said the President, we should have no ill-will towards 
the Police or the Army. They too are not beyond our hope. He 
next appealed to all Nationalist workers to treat the policemen or 
soldiers with tolerance and make allowances for their weaknesses 
and defects. 

Regarding the Moplah disorders in Malabar, the President said 
that he was very much grieved to see that the brave Moplahs trans- 
gressed the commandments of Islam by resorting to forcible conver- 
sion. But fortunately there were only a few who had committed 
such misdeeds, the majority of the brave people was goaded into 
armed rebellion by an extremely high-handed administration. Our 
sympathies should be with all sufferers, whether Moplahs or Hindus. 
In this connection he referred to the inhuman atrocities committed 
there under Martial Law, and the railway van tragedy. Had 
the Government allowed the Nationalists to enter the disturbed 
area, much suffering would have been prevented and he thought 
that peace would have been easily restored. 

In the end the President appealed to the Mussalmans of India 
to carry on the present struggle with increasing energy and fortitude, 
never forgetting that they must always take their stand on the 
bed-rock of non-violence and love and truth. 

Aiter the Presidential Address a resolution of allegiance to the 
Sultan of Turkey was passed, all standing. 


RESOLUTIONS 


On Civil Disobedience 


The All India Khilafat Conference resumed its sitting on the 
same evening to pass resolutions. It was resolved to appeal to all 
Muslims to enroll as volunteers and civilly disobey orders prohibit- 
ing public meetings, by holding such meetings, provided they were 
certain that there was no possibility of violence. 

Before the Conferonce proceeded to the disobedience resolution, 
the mother of the Ali Brothers made a short appeal for the Angora 
Fund as a result of which money to the extent of several thousands 
was collected on the spot. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid Badyuni moved the resolution which de- 
clared that, in spite of all their strenuous efforts the British Govern- 
ment had denied justice to the Khilafat and the Punjab. wrongs and 
had, on the other hand, started a full-fledged repression by imprison- 
in. the leaders and by declaring unlawful the peaceful associations of 
citizens in order to stifle legitimate and peaceful agitation ; the 
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Conference, therefore, called upon all Muslims of and above the age 
of 18 to join the Volunteer Corps regardless of imprisonment and 
death. 

The Conference also desired that civil disobedience, by way 
of holding public meetings where they were prohibited, be entered 
upon, provided the Provincial Congress Committee were satisfied 
that there was no fear of violence. 

Stirring speeches were made in support of this resolution by 
Messrs. Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, Abdur Rahman, Madan Sing, Chow- 
dhuri Rambhuj Dutt and Srimati Gangadevi of Farrukhabad and 
Srimati Jamnabai. Of these the first two speakers confessed that 
before the present repression was started the Non-co-operators 
found themselves at their wit’s end to find out such an occasion and 
such a ground upon which civil disobedience could be started 
throughout the Jength and breadh of this country, but they were 
thankful to Lord Reading’s administration which througb its 
blunders had offered a splendid and much-sought-for opportunity to 
fight their battle to the finish with lightning speed. At the same 
time, the day on which the Government of India decided on 
declaring the volunteers associations unlawful, they digged the 
grave of their own administration. 

The resolution was passed witb acclamation. 


Congratulations to Kemalists 


Another resolution congratulating the Kemalists on their 
syincesses was also adopted without discussion. 
The Independence Resolution 


Before the Conference adjourned at eleven in the night till the 
next day the President, Hakim Ajmal Khan, announced that the 
S. bjects Committee of the Ccnference bad, on the motion of Mr, 
Azad Sobhani, supported by Mr. Hasrat Mohani, by a majority 
resolved to ask all Muhammadaus and other communities to 
endeavour to destroy British Imperialism and secure complete 
independence, 

The resolution stated that whereas through the persistent 
policy and attitude of the British Government it cannot be expected 
that British Imperialism would permit the Jazirat-U]-Arab and the 
Islamic world to be completely free from the influence and control 
of non-Muslims, which means that the Kbilafat cannot be sec .red 
to the extent that the Sbariat demands its safety; therefore, in 
order to secure permanent safety of the Khilafat and the prosperity 
of India, 1t is necessary to endeavour to destroy British Imperialism. 
This Conference holds the view that the only way to muke this effort 
is, for the Muslims, conjointly with other inubabitants of India, to 
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make India completely free, and that this Conference is of opinion 
that Muslim opinion sbout Swaraj is the same, that is, complete 
independence, and it expects that other inhabitants of India would 
also hold the same point of view. 


AHMEDABAD—271H DECEMBER 1921 


On the Conference resuming its sitting on the second day, 
December 27th 1921, a split was found to have taken place in the 
camp over the resolution about independence. When Mr. Hasrat 
Mobani was going to move his resolution declaring as their goal 
independence and the destruction of British Imperialism, objection 
wag taken to its consideration by a member of the Khilafat Subjects 
Committee on the ground that according to their constitution no 
motion which contemplated achange in their creed could be taken 
as adopted, unless it was voted for in the Subjects Committee by a 
majority of two-third. 

The President, Hakim Ajmal Khan, upheld this objection and 
ruled the independence motion out of order. 

Mr. Hasrat Mobani strongly protested and pointed out that 
the President had disallowed a similar objection by the same mem- 
ber in the Subjects Committee, while he had allowed it in the open 
Conference. He said that the President had manceuvered to rule 
his motion out of order in order to stand in their way of declaring 
from that Conference that their Swaraj meant complete independence. 

The Conference then passed resolutions appealing for the Angora 
Fund, condemning Government atrocities in Malabar, sympathising 
with the Moplahs in their sufferings and congratulating them on their 
sacrifices in the cause of religion, and condemning those Moplabs who 
were responsible for forcible conversion of the Hindus. 

After tbe Conference was over Mr. Hasrat Mohani appealed to 
the delegates to stay and pass his resolution, About balfthe number 
of delegate: remained inside the pandal, and on being asked declared 
that they agreed to complete independence, 


ALL INDIA LADIES’ CONFERENCE 
AHMEDABAD—80TH DECEMBER 1921 


The following is atranslation of the Urdu address deli- 
vered by the revered mother of Moulanas Mahomed Ali and 
Shaukat Ali as president of the All-India Ladies’ Conference 
held in the Congress Pandal immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the Indian National Congress ; and attended by 6000 
ladies from all over India. 


“Sisters and Daughters—In this old age I should have retired 
to a corner of my house and passed the remaining few days of my 
life in humble prayers to our Maker. But these are critical times 
in the history of Islam and of India when even pious recluses must 
come out of their solitary abodes of meditation and spend their last 
breath in the service of God and humanity. For, to my mind, no 
prayers, no meditations are so pleasing to the Almighty God as 
service rendered to humanity and country. My faith in Him and 
my love for my Country have emboldened me to accept the honour 
of presiding over this Conferenco, and I am deeply grateful to you 
for the honour. Dear sisters, our first and foremost duty is to be 
true to God and to be firm in our faiths. A person who is not 
loyal to God can never be loyal to any Government established by 
men, Then, there is the need of unity among ourselves. Experience 
has taught us that without such unity among the various communi- 
ties inhabiting this country of ours, without hearty and believing 
co-operation among the Hindus, Mussalmans, Sikbs and Parsis and 
all the others communities, we cannot liberate our country or live 
peaceful and honourable lives, History bears testimony to the 
fact that, even in the days of the Muslim rules, Hindus and Museal- 
maus lived in amity, good-will and brotherly attachment. But, 
since the advent of the British traders into India with their 
commercial enterprise they have found their succoss entirely on our 
dis-union, With the advent of foreign rule our nation is sinking 
fast into Gegeneration. We are living lives of ease and indolence, 
which 1s secured for us by the vigilant industry of others, and we 
have been contaminated more with the virtues of Europe. The 
result is that we soon became indifferent to the laws of God and to 
the demands of our country, But what God Almighty does not 
want to perisb, no amount of poisoning can kill. The day that 
the Government gave India the Rowlatt Act, the Punjab massacre, 
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and the dismemberment of the Khilafat, that day was the day of 
the awakening and recuperation of India. India has found out 
that her remedy lies not with unsympathetic British Doctors but 
with herself, and we are now trying through our own efforts to rid 
ourselves from various maladies from which we are suffering. 


Sisters, we must now look to the present conditions of our 
country and realise what efforts are being made to save her, Every 
country is compossd of people of different religious faiths. But 
laws of God have equal binding force on all—men and women alike. 
A nation consists of men and women, and, whatever duties devolve 
On men, those are the duties devolve on women, those are the duties 
from which women are not exempt. It has been the saddest 
misfortune of India that her women have taken more and more 
to a life of ease and comfort and aloofness from all patriotic duties. 
The present day reader of history grows very doubtful whether 
a Nur jehan, a Chand-bibi or Rani Laxmibai of Jhansi, a Rebunissa, 
Ahalyabai or a Parbati were born in India. But praise be to 
God that even in this generation I do find patriotic women of the 
courage and determination of Mre. Das, Mrs. Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, Ansuyabai, Saraladevi. Begum Mahommed Ali or Begums 
Ansari, Kbwaja Hasrat Mohani, Kitchlew and others of equal 
importance and reputation for marvellous sacrifice for truth and 
country, and I feel the satisfaction that the future historian of India 
will not fail to note the names of such great women as I have 
mentioned above, along with Mahatma Gandhi and other leaders, as 
the great natiou-builders and liberators of India. Dear sisters, you 
have amongst you Sitas and Zainabis whose husbands have been 
either martyred or cast into prisons. You have amongst you 
Fatimas and Kansakas whose dearest sons have cheerfully sacrificed 
themselves at the alter of Dharma’ and their country. They all 
deserve our gratitude, 


Domestic Politics. 


The fruits of patience are always sweet. God’s promises are 
bound to be fulfilled. We owe some duties to God and our country. 
We must give up all ideas of personal ease and comfort. We must 
take a solemn vow that so long as our country and our religion aro 
not freed from foreign domination, so long must we not think of 
dressing ourselves. We must reduce our necessaries of life to barest 
minimuw possible, so much so, that we must be able to make our 
ends meet with what we should be able to earn by spinning and 
weaving. In this way we would be able to relieve our men of the 
anxiety of having to provide for our expensive needs and thus to 
deyote their fyllest possible time and energy to carry on their 
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spiritual struggle to a successful end without worries or disabilities 
of a domestic nature. Besides, we must work as much as our men 
to completely fulfil the Khilafat and Congress Programme. 


Enlisting as Volunteers 


Now, about enlisting yourselves as volunteers, the time has 
come when every man and woman who has the least faith and 
self-respect must consider himself as a soldier of the Army of God. 
Tivery one of us—Indians, men and women—is a volunteer, whether 
or not, through expediency or conviction, you may not sign the 
pledge. I urge you to fear none but God, but at the same time, do 
not let yourselves be carried away by the impulse of the moment, 
The situation in our country is very delicate and our duty is like- 
wise no less delicate. Don’t be afraid of prisons, but don’t, at the 
same time, forget the responsibilities of your religious and social 
life. 1 would advise you not to provoke arrest, but pray, do not 
shirk it whenitcomes. It will come asa natural consequence of 
your couraga and fearlessness. You must abide by the injunctions 
of Koran and the Shastras, Remember, that when all our men are 
in jail, you will have to keep flying the flag of Liberty. 


Resolution. 


A resolution was then passed calling upon the Women of India 
to enrol themselves as Volunteers in obedience to the Congress 
mandate. It was moved by Swami Satyadev aud supported by 
Mrs, Shamlal Nehru, Mrs, Sarojini Naidu and Mrs. Gandhi. 


The All-India 
Trade Union Congress 


JHARIA, NOVEMBER 80TH, 1921. 
The All-India Trade Union Congress held its second 


session (Ist. session, 1920, at Bombay under Lala Lajpat Rai~— 
See A. R. 1921) at Jharia, Bengal, on the 30th November last 
with Mr. Joseph Baptista as the President and Mr. Ramjush 
Agarwala ae the Chairman of the Reception Committee. There 
was a large attendance of the Colliery and Railway Workers, 
and ree of labour from Bombay and Madyas also 
attended, 


In the course of his speech Seth T, Ramjush Agarwala, the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee said:—I am myself an 
employer of labour, but this association with colliery work for the 
last 22 years at Jbaria furnished me ample opportunity to acquaint 
myself with the ugly features of the mines labor. The difference 
between the mine-owners affluence and the coolies’ starvation wages 
is monstrous. In fact, the unequal struggle for bare existence has 
been such an oppressive experience that I shall be false to myself 
if Ido not redeem, at least in part, the debt I owe to ill-used labor. 
To-day, we are no longer leading labor, but are led by it. Labor 
in Europe is playing for high stakes. It wants to reconstitute 
society, tear up the present economic system, do away with the 
private ownership of Jand and capital, and transfer all property from 
the individual to the community. Socialism is not new to India. 
To that end, therefore, the people of India must learn unity, 
Peasantry and artisans have again to be set on their feet. Strikes 
bave now become a common feature of the Indian Labor movement. 
Laat year, there were altogether 183 strikes in India, involving over 
three lakhs of workers. Only a small number were completely or 
partially successful. Strikes have their uses, but should not be 
entered upon lightly for minor grievances. When you have to fight 
with the capitalistic Government, you must first make sure of your 
capacity to offer sustained, organised and peaceful resistance before 
deciding on strike.” 

The Presidential Address. 

In the course of bis Presidential address Mr. Joseph Baptista 

said, the oupidity of capitalists inflamed trade jealousies and was 
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really responsible for the subjection of India. The real remedy was 
to put a brake on that cupidity by fixing the maximum profit of 
capital by domestic legislation. Without a National Government, 
he continued, we can not promote international solidarity, without 
political power we can not solve economic problems. Many friends 
imagine they can have Swadeshi before Swaraj This is putting the 
cart before the horse. We may have Swaraj without Swadeshi, but 
never Swadeshi without Swaraj. True Swadeshi can only be reached 
by tariffs, but tariffs means fiscal freedom, which is utterly incompatible 
with foreign rule. ‘Therefore, we must first seek Swaraj. 

The President suggested the early establishment of a Labor 
Ministry. adding that the comparative indifference of the Govern- 
ment to Labor interests and problems was intolerable, considering 
that Labor constituted 90 per cent of the population and contributed 
80 per cent revenue of the Government. Labor problems demanded 
an energetic policy and a generous budget, even if half the army bad 
to be disbanded. It was a gigantic problem, but /t was chiefly the 
creation of British Rule and Commerce. The unfavourable position 
of Labor in India was due to the want of Trade Unions to regulate 
the moral and material conditions of the workers. It would be the 
business of the Congress to suggest measures to alleviate matters. 

Our ambition, he said, is to make the Congress the ‘ National” 
organ of J.abor. Our policy must be to steer clear of extreme in- 
dividualism and Bolshevism and follow the golden mean of Fabian 
Socialism. But the Trade Union Congress cannot dispense with poli- 
tics, The fact is that at the bottom there is a fear that the massos 
will wrench from the classes political power by combination. This 
fear must be greater in India whore the power isin the hands of 
foreigners. Besides, direct action, even for political ends, had been 
sanctioned by British Labor. There is, therefore, no reason for the 
Trade Union Congress to boycott politics. Measures for the 
workers’ welfare should inciude education, sanitation, workmen’s 
compensation, nationalisation of land, railways, coal-mines, jute and 
tea and the exportation of food-stuffs, 

Proceeding, he said: The moment of the Prince’s visit is 
inopportune. When his coming was announced by Lord Reading, 
I felt he was to be the messenger of Swaraj. He may still be the 
harbinger of Swaraj. The fact is that the workers of the world have 
Jearnt a Jesson from the War that no Nation should govern another 
Nation without its consent. England can now keep India in sub- 
jection only by force. But it is as sure ag that night follows day 
that if Mr. Gandhi does not win by soul force, 10,000 secret 
societies will spring up in India ready for brute force. The Prince 
has a grand opportunity of immortalising himself as the Prince of 
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Peace by proclaiming orb: ct urbt what, The right remedy for India 
is Swaraj. 

The Secretary then read messages of sympathy from a number 
of leading Indian politicians, also from the Workers’ Welfare 
League, London, Scottish Trade Union Congress, Glasgow, Irish 
Labor Party, Dublin, the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, the 
General Council of the British ‘I'rade Union Congress, London, the 
Independent Labor Party and the General Union of Textile 
Workers, Huddersfield. Mr. J. H. Pattinson, M. L. C., a sym- 
pathetic colliery proprietor, attended. 

The Swaraj Resolution 


The following resolution was adopted : 

‘This Congress declares that the time has now arrived for the 
attainment of Swaraj by the people of India.” 

Mr. Chamanlal who moved the resolution said that the workers 
were the prop of the Nation. The only obstacles to national 
freedom were the Indian capitalists who with foreign capitalists 
exploited the workers. Under Swaraj that would be stopped. 

Mr. E. L. lyer who seconded said the Madras Central Labour 
Board had arule under which politics were taboo, but the experi- 
ence of the past two years showed that policy was wrong. 

Mr. B. Miller in supporting said that he represented about one 
lakh of railway workers, European and Indian, who were all in 
favour of Swaraj which was the birth-right of the Indian Nation. 

Mr. K. Roy Choudhury, M L. C.,, whoalso supported the 
resolution, but was against introducing politics in trade unions, 
said that the workers wanted Swaraj to remove penal laws against 
themselves and generally to remove barbarous social conditions in 
the country 

Swami Vishwanand, the leader of the Jharia miners who second- 
ed, said that although the miners produced coal wealth they saw the 
spectacle to-day of the coal dealers living luxurious lives while the 
miners lived 1 holes and worked without adequate food and cloth- 
ing. The coal mimers led wretchcd lives and thei pitiable condi- 
tion needed drastic remedy. He warned the colliery proprietors 
apninst the policy of drist which would eventually open the flood- 
ga.es of Bolshevism in India, 


On the second day, December Ist. 1921, a resolution recom- 
mending Indian workmen to adopt Swadesbi and encourage hand- 
spinning and hand weaving, moved by Shrimati Savitri Devi, a 
young Gurkha lady, seconded by Doctor Murali Lal of Cawnypore, 
and supported by three other speakers, was unanimously adopted, 
Another 1mportant resolution was moved as follows :— 
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‘The Congress deplores the miserable conditions of life employ- 
mant of coal-miners of Bibar Bengal which cry aloud for the follow- 
ing immediate remedial measures: Reduction of hours of work, 
increase in the rate of wages, education, housing, compensation for 
injuries, etc, and authorises the [Executive Committee to confer 
with tha colliery owners and managers to adopt effective measures.” 

The resolution was moved by Swami Darshananand and second- 
ed by Swamy Vishwanand. 

Mr J. H. Pattinson, M. L C., speaking on this resolution, 
said: As ao representative of the employers of colliery labor, I 
may state definitely we are entirely in sympathy with labor. Our 
desire is to see labor well treated, well housed, well looked after. 
Further, we desire to see the standard of colliory labor raised. We 
are prepared to grant reasonable labor demands. On the other 
hand, we are justified, I think, in asking labor to co operate with us 
and give us more coal by working six days a week. Further, I propose 
that the collieries should start schools for miners’ children. Also my 
advice to miners is : Should any colliery proprietor not give you decent 
houses to live in, leave that colliery and goto a betterone The same 
remark applies to wages, water supply and general conditions. Anotber 
word Do not drink too much. It will spoil your health and make 
yo. so weak that you won’t be able to work at all. I don’t say give 
up drink entirely. But drink in moderation. We are entirely in 
accord with the Trade Union movement for coal-fields and are 
prepared to afford every assittance. With such an organisation in 
being disputes and grievances can very easily be settled and a great 
many cases of misunderstandings, which occurred in the past, will 
never again arise. Let us work together, Capital and Labor, and 
do not Jet us quarrel J offer you the helping hand and if you accept 
it you will not regret it. 


The Congress re-assembled on the 2nd J)ecember and the 
miners attended in even greater numbers. There was a greater 
commotion over the action of the capitalist Mine-owners, spec:ally 
Europeans, who kad tried to influence the Govornment and make 
them declare the holding of the conference illegal. The first resolution 
condemned the circular containing the resolutions passed by the 
Indian Mining Federation and the Indian Mining Arsociation, and 
ultered a warning that such an attitude, as disclosed by the resolu- 
tions, would promulgate bitterest class war between the employers 
and employees. 

The circular in question contained two resolutions, one expres- 
sing tha opinion that the holding of the Congress in tbe present 
disturbed state of Jabour and general political unrest throughout 
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India was likely to lead to serious trouble and danger of breach of 
peace and that the holding of the proposed meeting anywhere 
within 200 miles of the coal-fields should be prohibited. Another 
said if the Government would not prohibit the Congress, the joint 
meeting demanded a full and immediate provision for the protection 
of life and property of European and Indian residents and employers 
of labour and for the maintenance of law and order. 

In the morning at thé meeting of the Executive Committee a de- 
putation of colliery proprietors who are members of the Indian Mining 
Federation whicb had issued the circulars arrived and apologised for 
their action whereupon they made the following declaration :— 


That in view of the scandalous resolution embodied in circular 
No. 32 of 24th November passed by the Indian Minirg Federation 
without inviting any opinion of the local members, we, the under- 
signed colliery proprietors, in meeting assembled hereby whole- 
heartedly sympathise with the All-India Trade Union Congress and 
urge the Indian Minining Federation to withdraw the resolution or 
in the alternative the members should submit their resignations.” 

Mr J. P. Kesoji Pitambar moved the resolution and was 
supported by Dr. Kananji and R. Mukadum and others. 

This created a tremendous sensation and when the Congress 
met the first resolution to be moved was as follows — 

“That thie Congiess condemns the attitude taken up by the 
Indian Mining Association, the Indian Mining Federation, and the 

amber of Commerce and warns these bodies that this only pre- 
cipitates the bitterest of class wars betwaen the employer and the 
employees.” 

This was moved by Seth Ramjush Agarwala and passed by a 
tumultuous enthusiasm. 

The Secretary, Indian Mining Federation, on behalf of the 
colliery proprietors thereupon made amends by stating in the Con- 
gress that the Gujarati colliery owners had that day agreed to grant 
several concessions to the miners regarding clothing, better-housing, 
abolition of grog shops, sanitation, primary education, payment of 
sick-allowanoe, gratuity compensation for injury etc. This was held 
as a great triumph for the Congress. 

The second resolution of the day condemned the action alleged 
to have been taken in certain collieries in dismissing some workmen 
for attending the Congress. 

Mr. Miller, speaking on the resolution said that the colliery 
proprietors who acted in that way ought to be made to apologise to 
the Congress. Otherwise the only course left to them will be to 
declare a general strike in which event he (Miller) would gladly 
take up the miners’ leadership, 
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(1) That a committee of Trade Union Congress be sppointed 
with one official to inform the International Labour Organisation 
bow far the resolutions of the League of Nations Assemblies at Genoa 
and Washington have been carried into effect by the Government 
of India. 

(2) That this Congress strongly protests against the refusal to 
ratify the conditions of the Genoa International Labour Conference, 
as such attitude is calculated to prejudice prospects of Indian 
Seamen by antagonising European comrades and recommends the 
adoption of draft conventions relating to hours of work, establish 
national seamen codes, unemployment insurance for seamen, aboli- 
tion of Broker and Ghat Sareng system and establishing facilities 
for finding employment for seamen. 


(3) That Indian Nautical Institutes be established in each 
Indian seaport. 

(4) That this Congress sends its message of sympathy to the 
starving millions in Russia and calls upon the workers of the world 
to help Russia in her struggle for peace, 


(5) That this Congress requests the Workers’ Welfare League 
for India to ascertain how the state of unemployment of British 
workers can be speedily remedied by prompt co-operation between 
workers in India and those of Great Britain and Ireland. 


(6) That this Congress extends its fraternal greetings to Indian 
workers in Fiji and other foreign parts and instructs its executive 
committee to discover through communication with workers in Fiji 
what Indiau workers can do to help them in their struggle. 


(7) That in case of strikes sanctioned by the Trade Union Con- 
gress or its executive the affiliated Union must contribute to main- 
tain strikers if the strike extends over a period of more than a 
month, and for this purpose instructs the executive committee to 
start special strike insurance fund. 


(8) That this Congress resolves in view of the affair of colliery 
proprietors that a joint committee be formed to discuss question of 
improvement of the present condition of labour i: coal-fields and the 
question of creating machinery for amicable settlement between 
proprietors and miners, 


(9) That this Congress instructs its Executive Committee to 
create under its authority powerful local executivo committees at 
Madras, Calcutta, Jharia, Jamshedpur, and other important labour 
centres and conduct the work of organisation or supervision and 
assistance of exploited workers in all important centres, 
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(10) That the Executive Committee should take effective 
measures by all means in their power to compel Indian employers to 
provide modern housing for the workers fit for human habitation, 

(11) That this Congress is of opinion that vital problems would 
not receive proper attention until a Ministry of labour in which 
labour bas confidence is established devoted to the interest of labour. 

(12) That this Congress condemns war, as in its opinion war 
entails useless sacrifice on the part of the workers of the world, 
and calls upon the world-workers to adopt concerted action in order 
to prevent international warfare. 

(13) That in view of the prevailing tendency of Indians to 
prefer hand spun and hand-woven clothes this Congress urges upon 
employers not to interfere with employees’ choice to wear Khadi 
except in cases of prescribed uniforms, 

(14) That in regard to Railway workers a scale of minimum 
wages should be fixed, that gratuities and bonus should not be for- 
feited in case of declaration of strike by employees, and that condi- 
tions regarding gratuity should be altered making it a right and not 
& gift. 

(15) Arrangements be made for the proper housing, medical 
treatment and education of railway men and their children, 

(16) That the contract system on railways in connection with 
pay of clerks etc., should be abolished and all be treated as railway 
servants, 

(17) That differential treatment on racial lines in regard to pay 
etc., should be abolished forthwith. 


All-India Police Conference 


HOWRAB—88TH DECEMBER 1921 


The All-India Police Conference held its first session at Howrah on the 
28th. December 1921. About six hundred delegates, mainly Indians and 
a sprinkling of Anglo-Indians, attended from all parts of India. Mr. C. 
C. Mukheyi, D. S. P. was the Chairman of the Reception Committee, and 
Rai Saheb Pi C. Biswas, D. S. P. was the President. 


The Presidential Address 


A halo of romance is attached to tradition of everything and 
it has a potential value in maintaining its esprit de corps. Itisa 
matter of common knowledge that old traditions die hard and a 
bad reputation long survives the introduction of improvement. 
The traditional instances of oppression of by-gone ages have still 
a strong-hold on the prejudice of the people, It is indeed a mis- 
fortune to our department that although isolated cases of oppre- 
ssion sometimes occur, as there is black sheep in every department, 
our services has not gained a bit in the estimation of the public. 
To outsiders it is very easy to criticise, but those who are in it 
should realise what courage and honesty, perseverance and _ pati- 
ence combined with risk of life are required in the faithful dis- 
charge of our duties, with unsympathetic superiors upwards, and 
exacting critics backwards. 

In this connection I would like to discuss the popular mis- 
conceptions regarding our service. The learned Members of the 
Council often say that the difference in pay of members of Police 
services and other members of analogous services is due to the 
difference in academical qualifications required for admission into 
the respective services. Wemay not beso many B. A.sor M. As 
or so many technical graduates, but we are graduates in our own 
science, Criminology, which necessarily teaches us something of 
every science, technical subjects, such as Psychology, Chemistry, 
Survey, Photography, Toxicology, Botany, Neumasmatics, and 
what not. Wecan challenge any other department where such 
varied knowledge is required. A petty hbead-constable on Rs, 25 
is doing the same thing in arural part of a country which a coroner 
with a high salary does in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. Besides 
this, are we not standing like stone-statues at our posts in the 
scorching sun of Rajputana and the Loo of the United Provinces 
and the Punjab when everybody else is under a fan on inthe 
shade? Are we not patrolling at night in ceaseless down-pour 
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of rains or in snow in hilly districts to protect the life and _pro- 
perty of the people ? Are we not shivering with Malaria in most 
unhealthy places and consuming a pound of quinine every month 
under Government orders and doing our duty without a murmur ? 
Are we not conveying patients of infectious disaases to hospital ? 
Are we not removing unclaimed cadavers and disposing of them 
for the welfare of the public ? 

Then, what does it matter if we can efficiently discharge 
these multifarious duties though with lasser educational qualifica- 
tions in comparison with other departments of the Government ? 
But alas ! comrades, not a word of praise for all these unpalatable 
works either from the honourable Members or the Authorities. 
Oh! the irony of fato, I would appeal to my countrymen and 
critics to weigh all these factors into their consideration before 
they hasten to make any remark off-hand, and not to forget that 
our service is of a peculiar nature, without any parallel in other 
sister departments, and as such it requires special consideration, 


Let us now see what is the character of our force. The 
character of the police is said to be the character of the nation. I 
do not believe it. We are depicted to be anything but scoundrels 
of the blackest order. We are charged with perjury, forgery, 
bribery and knavery. Our reports and our diaries are described as 
“police papers” meaning something incredible Whilst police 
officers in other countries are examined in chamber and their evi- 
dence is taken as gospel truth, our evidence here is to be accepted 
with caution. Even the Indian Evidence Act excludes statements 
made before a police officer from the evidence. How we can remove 
this stigma is an important problem for solution. Tbe root causes of 
this black stigma seem to be two; tho first, our low pay, and the 
second, that we identify ourselves with the interest of the prosecution. 
The remedy of the first rests with the Government and I shall 
deal with that later on, but tha second lies with us alone. We can 
place the whole truth and the naked truth before the Judge. What 
does it matter if in the five per cent of the burglary cases or twenty 
per cent dacoity cases which we are at best able to detect in India 
the culprits go off unpunished for want of sufficient evidence? The 
days of ‘no conviction—no promotion’ having long passed away, 
why should we simply for fear of frowns of our superiors or for 
better figures in the administrative reports derogate ourselves to the 
humiliating character the people give us! We should never forget 
that honesty is the best policy in life. 

If our tradition and character be such as I have ssid just now, 
what are our powers and privileges} Comrades, we have unlimited 
powers, so to say. The First Police Act, under the British Adminis- 
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tration, was enacted in Lord Cornwallis’s time. The powers sand 
responsibilities then laid down have been retained word per word 
in the current Police Act of 1861. Besides, whenever any Act or 
apecial law is passed we are vested with additional powers. I am 
not talking of our powers under the Criminal Procedure Code or 
the Police Act—we require them. But we have been given addi- 
tional powers under the Salt Act, Fisheries Act, Opium Act, 
Excise Act, Forest Act and a number of other Acts. Additional 
powers mean additional responsibilities and extra labour. But does 
our remuneration increase with the increase of labour? I should 
say emphatically—No. There are separate departments for working 
out all the laws at a grest expense on the part of the Government 
whose legitimato duty is to enforce them. But we are so many sugar- 
laden asses aud we must carry any amount of Joad on our backs even 
if we are famished with hunger. If we are to do these additional 
duties, Why should not the Government abolish those departments 
and utilise the savings for the betterment of our pay and prospect 4 

Just have a census of our multifarious duties. We are reporters 
of epidemics, doctors for distributing cholera pills, we are census 
officers, we are the suppliers of carts and ration to the Military 
marching out, we are the suppliors of the necessaries of touring 
Government officials, we are the conservancy officers to remove 
unclaimed dead bodies and what not? And yet, Comrades, we are 
the lowest paid officers of Government, 


But now see how wo stand with regard to our privileges. Do 
you know, gentlemen, what were the pay and privileges of a Police 
Sub-Inspector in the 18th century? He was known as a Daroga or 
Thanadar, and his pay was Rs, 25 to Rs. 30. Don’t think that was 
a trifling amount. Rice was then sold at 8 mds. per rupee and now 
it is sold at Rs. 8 per md. Rupees 25 of the 18th century is equi- 
valent to Rs. 800 now. At that time the pay of the Commissioner 
of Police, Calcutta, was only Rs. 200, i. e. eight times of the pay of 
the Sub-Inspector. Now the Commissioner of Police is getting 
Rs. 2,250 and the Sub-Inspector Rs. 100 on the average, i. e. he gets 
20 times of the Sub-Inspector’s pay. The Sub-Inspectors were then 
gazetted officers and they could not be punished except by the 
Governor-General. Ido not know bow and when they lost this privi- 
lege and came to be at the mercy of their every-day superiors, but their 
initial pay remained the same throughout the 19th century and was 
raised from Rs 30 to Rs, 50 in 1905 and to Rs. 80 only the Jast year. 

I do not know for certain when the rank of Inspeotora was 
created. It was probably in 1861 when the current Police Act was 
legislated’. The 1st and 2nd grade Police Officors are Gazetted Officers. 
Many of us were gazetted officers as Jst aud 2nd grade Inspectors 
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for a long time but one fine morning we suddenly came to know 
that we had been promoted to non-gazetted rank! Thus you see, 
gentlemen, that our powers are gradually increasing but our privi- 
leges are gradually vanishing. Why should Excise Inspectors aud 
Sub Dy. Collectors, whose services were analogous to those of 
Inspectors of Police, be gazetted while the Police Inspectors should 
be non-gazetted ? We were elated with joy when tbe Government 
kept our department as a reserved subject. We, foresooth, thought 
that we would get more pay, more privileges. We have painfully 
Tealised that we are, 8s it were, a flock of goats to be sacriticed at 
the alter of State necessity. Revenue has fallen short—the subor- 
dinate Police should get less pay than others, a retrenchment is 
necessary to meet the deficit in the finance—it must be done from the 
Police Department and not from any of the transferred departments, 

Let us see what other privileges we have got. We are said to 
belong to the civil department, but do we get advantages of the 
Civil Service? Our duty is entirely of a military nature; our drill, 
our punishment drill, confinement to quarters, our discipline in 
the orderly room, our uniform and sentry duty, our fall-in at bugle 
sound and alarm bell, our firing on mob rioters, are all of a military 
pature and yet we are not entitled to the privileges of the 
military department. The civil part of our s rvice i, e. the 
part relating to the prevention and detection of crime, comiined 
with the military portion, has made our duties more enormous and 
ro. (Onelble th n the military. The military are on rarec casions 
in the field servic but we arg, as it is, alwaysinit. But do we get 
auytbing akin to the field-allowsnce or ration or special leave and 
peusion like the military? We were formurly exempted from the 
operations of the Arms Act but that privilege has also been with- 
drawn. ‘Thus, gentlemen, we are entitled to none of the privi. wes 
of the mili ar” ‘epartment although, | am afraid, as I bav~ said, our 
work is of » military nature. 


Let us see if we et the privileg: ci t!e civil department. 
You know every civil servant gets a daily allowance whenever he 
goes beyond 5 miles from the bead-quaite s and gets mileage when 
he travels more than 20 miles. Do tbe Head Constables and Con- 
stables who form the integral part of our department get a single 
pice within the jurisdiction of their respective Thbanas though they 
may be travelling 50 miles at a stretch. Are the Police officers 
entitled to all the privileges of travelling allowance when they are 
transferred from one station to another within the same district ? 
Tho answer is emphatically in the negative. We have read Art. 
999 C. S. R. under which every civil servant gets daily allowance 
according to the distance travelled by him when he is suppiied with 
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a conveyance or its propulsion allowance. Our Sub Inspectors are 
given only the conveyance allowance and not the conveyance, do 
not get daily allowance nor half mileage. The Railway Police 
(excluding the Bombay Presidency) gets only the daily allowance for 
absence of 8 hours, and River Police Officers travelling with passes by 
steamers do not get any allowance whatever except a nominal fixed 
travelling allowance quite contrary to the rules applicable to the other 
civil servants. Is thcero any justification for their differential treat- 
meut? None. So in whatever direction we go in the matter of our 
pay and prospects, rights and privileges, we find ourselves nowhere. 


Do you think, Comrades, that the authorities do not under- 
stand that with our pay and privileges we cannot maintain ourselves ? 
Do you ever for a moment believe that the Hon’ble Members in 
charge of the Police Department do not know,—pardon me for saying 
s0,—that many of the snbordinate ranks are led to have recourse to 
dishonest means for their maintenance? The Hon’ble Members 
belong to that intelligent race which is ruling half the globe and 
they have vast experience of Indian affairs and we can not believe 
that they do not understand the situation. They do, but they will 
not mend matters as they do not care a fig for the wolfare of so 
many biped animals as we are looked upon by them. We must 
protest, my Comrades, as vehemently as we can, against these 
iniquities, handicapped though we are with Police Act V of 186). 
Ours is a life and death question, it 1s no good mincing matters, no 
good dying of starvation without givil g vent to the true feeling, 

Gentlemen, comparison is said to bea bad taste. It may he, 
but there are times when it becomes a necessity. We are destined 
to toil for 24 hours, night and day. The English Constabulary is 
said to have sia hours day. ‘The coolies of the mills in India have 
8 hours day. All other departments of Government have 6 houre 
day. There are departments where day does not break at all, but 
our day breaks when we atu enlisted and closes when we retire, 
and we are liable to be penalised if we try to hive s moment's rest 
or leisure. But yet there is absolutely no special concession for Jeave 
or pension. On the contrary, we are rather worse than other civil 
servants, They get leave whenever they require it, but we get it 
by turn when the necessity is over. An officer applied for three 
months’ privilege leave in March 1901 and he got it in April 1906 ! 
Sovan allah! Is this justice ? 

If therefore, as I have said, the police service is an essential 
part of the body-politic, the provincial and suboidinate services are 
its back-bone because it is these services which are required to bear 
the main strain and burden of work. Let us imagine for a moment 
the position of a Sub-lnospector in an outlying Thana—vested 
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with vast powers and responsibilities, left to work according to 
bis own judgment and discretion on occasions of emergencies, 
obliged to live among the most insanitary surroundings, deprived of 
the means of educating his children, of requisitioning for medical 
aid in cases of illness, a stranger to the local people and yet requir- 
ed to watch the bad characters and control the local crime. In 
fact, an ideal station house officer must be a person fearlessly devot- 
ed to his duties, strictly honest and at the same time discreet and 
loyal, popular with his superiors and subordinates and the local 
people, must have an immense amount of energy and initiative, 
courage and resourcefulness and intelligence. In remote places he is 
the only representative of the mighty British Raj, of all its power and 
glory, its reputation and prestige. I challenge any one to point out 
any other service in which these qualifications to such a degree are 
required to be displayed in the ordinary daily work of an officer. 


If our difficulties are immense, the criticism of a section of the 
population against the Police service as a whole is indeed dis- 
heartening. I would ask these gentlemen to imagine for a moment 
the state into which the country would be thrown if the force was 
withdrawn for a day. Imagine, gentlemen, what happens if the 
subordinate police force ceasos to exist for a single day ; the high 
officials 1un to treasuries to guard them; Mr. J. B Dutt, the pro- 
mulgator of the Retrerchment Committee in Bengal, armed with 
a walking ‘ick—M. L. C.’s, like Police Officers not boing exempt- 
ed from the operations of the 4*ms Act—mounts guard over the 
Malkhana and Kumar Shib Sel.bareswar arrains his darwaus to 
protec is buir-looms, The public in general have no sleep. Any 
number .f mail robberies and house dacoities are r ported ; the 
prisoners i scape from the lock-up ; a few pthisis patriots lying in 
the beach of Vizagapatam and no philanthropic men found to remove 
them to hospital ; two victims of cholera lying in Mulchand’s Dharma: 
shala at Lahore, none to remove them, the non-co-operators shout 
‘‘Allha-ho-Akbar”, “Bande Mataram,” with greater vehemence caus- 
ing greater annoyance and nervousnessto the authorities ; the Law 
Courts are closed ; the administrative machinery is completely upset. 

Imagine again, gentlemen, what will be the effect if the sub- 
ordinate police refuse to obey the command of his supe::or officer for 
dispersing or firing on a riotuus mob. You may laugh + the idea, 
I too know that such a thing is impossible or at least undesirable, 
But no one knows how things change. You must not forget that 
the people of the country are no longer afraid of jail, and this spirit 
has also been imbibe ! by the subordinate police. At the same time 
I can assert that so long as their superior officers retain a grain of 
influence over them, they will never go astray. We are, however, 
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daily suffering, and what will he the consequence if such a step is 
taken in extreme disappointment ? Where will be the prestige of 
Government? In remote districts, far away from the Fort or the 
head quarters of detachments, the subordinate police are the keepers 
of prestige or the Jzzat of the Government. The Government is also 
aware of this fact, but as we are, as it were, the accureed eection of 
humanity, there is a palpable want of effort, on the part of Govern- 
ment to ameliorate our wretched condition. 


Gentlemen, our duties to State and public are much talked of, 
and let us see how we stand at present regarding them. While I 
speak of our relation to the State | can boldly assert without fear of 
contradiction that it is our department that serves the best interests 
of the Government, and in fact we are the eyes, ears, and limbs 
of it. We are regarded as next tothe Army, and why say next, 
in some cases more important tban that. It is our department 
which alone stands by it in time of its sore trials, and is faced with 
all the difficulties and their consequences, This will be quite 
evident if we look back to the past. Whenever our Government is 
embarrassed, the help of our service is requisitioned. It is members 
of our department that fought out anarchism in the past and is 
combating the non-co-operation movement in the recent political 
crisis of the country, but with what reoult? tis members of 
our department who have shed the best blood in their faithful 
discharge of duty. ‘Where are Khan Bahadur  bams ul-Alam, 
Babu Basanto Kumar Chatterjee, Jitendra Mohau Ghosh snd 
Madhu Sudan to-day ? There sre hundred other comrades -f mine 
who have proved their unflinching loyalty to fight out anarchism 
even by losing their lives. Let thei: departed souls now .ee how 
shabbily their comrades are being trea.ed today with respect 
to pay and prospects Let us invoke their departed spirits and 
let them see how the blood that they had ungrudgingly shed 
»>r tbe cause o: Government has benefitted the servire, as a 
whole, and let them say what they think of their sacrifice. If they 
could make audible speeches, they would perbups have told you 
plainly that to die for Government to prove loyalty, will not actually 
bripg any recomponse to sufferers, nor in any way help the members 
of their seivice, and they woulu have told you todo so was a 
mistake and foolishness. On the other band, they would bave now 
repented for their fearless and faithful devotion, The survivors 
would tell us that at the time of need you would receive any amount 
of patting and British diplomacy would hold out any amount of 
promises, never to be kept, but when the need will be over you will 
be treated like cats and dogs; the documents of promises being 
trested as ‘old scraps of paper.” his would make us realwe the 
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truth of the saying that no one gains anything by standing against the 
national aspirations of the people of the soil 

Next, what about our relation to the public? The sufficiency 
of the service to a large extent depends on the closeness of touch 
with the people and the extent to which it can inspire public trust 
and confidence. For matters of detection or prevention or reporting 
of crime etc., wa are to rely on the evidence of those acquainted 
with them. In a vast country like Indta with diverse population, 
with different traditions and custom, our department, in each pro- 
vince, can by no means sufficiently discharge its duties without the 
co Operation and sympathy of the people. But to our bad luck we 
are looked upon with awe and suspicion by the public, and our 
presence is shunned by them. This apathy of the public is due to 
many causes and I shall only deal with the underlying causes that 
have placed our service under such a popular ban, 

We are doing our duty as faithfully and as diligently as the 
police of all other countries in the world are doing. The police of 
other countries are said to be popular and the police of England are 
said to be universally popular. But why are we so unpopular? The 
reason is not far to seek. The police are the agents who maintain 
the digmty of law. In those countries where laws are made by the 
people, the police are popular, because they maintain the dignity 
of the people’s law. Here, in India, the laws are made by Govern- 
ment and the people are of opinion that the laws are made to rule 
them, to contro! their natural aspirations and not for their benefit. 
We maintain the dignity of these laws and enforce them. That 
is one reason why we are so very uppopular. 


When I speak of our unpopularity, I cannot refrain from utter- 
ing, though unpleasant it may be, that our conduct rules and the 
attitude of our superiors rather accentuate our estrangement from 
the public We cannot freely mix with them, independently invoke 
their bearty co operation and sympathy for which there is the greatest 
need for our duties; if we do so, we are, on flimsiest pretexts, 
looked upon with suspicion by our superiors, even penalised and our 
promotions are stopped. | ask, Comrades, who are responsible for 
this? I can at once say, we have absolutely no fault except that 
we belong to this unpopular department and it is our superiors and 
conduct rules that widen this gulf. I need not cite instances to 
drive this matter home to you, as I am sure, many of you, in your 
official career, have experienced it, but I would like to draw your 
attention to a most recent Government order. Whén the country 
is passing through a great political crisis since the launching of the 
non-co-operation movement, Government is tsking all precautionary 
steps to combat it and recent Government circulars have authorised 
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its servants to addross in meetings to explain to the agitated masses 
the good results of the Reforms Scheme that are sure to come in 
time. But what about us? We have been strictly forbidden to 
join any meeting or to make any speech to achieve the same end, 
which our fellow-brothers in sister services allowed. This single 
example will be enough to prove the truth of my above statement, 
Then, why is this differentiation of treatment and these chains and 
fetters to keep us off tho public? Lastly, I can assert as an 
axiomatic truth that so long as this undesirable relationship exists 
and the more it is delayed to remedy it, the more our service will 
suffer in efficiency. It is a matter of sume consolation to us that 
with the inauguration of the Reforms Scheme, the people have 
begun to realise that it is the laws that are unpopular and not the 
police and that our only fault is that we are to carry out these 
unpopular laws. They are now blaming Government more than 
their dutiful servants, the Police Thus we can fairly hope that we 
are not going to remain long as unpopular as we are to-day. 
Appeal to Countrymen. 


At the same time we should appeal to our countrymen to 
bear in mind that the police are the servants of the public in 
the truest sense of the word. ,, You, the public, are to pay for all 
otber services of the Government, be it postal, telegraph or law. 
Your letter will not be delivered unless you pay for the postage, 
your message will not be sent unless you pay the usual charges, 
your petitions and applications in court will not be accepted and 
heard unless you pay the usual court fees. You pay all these 
charges ungrudgingly ; but while we, the police, are ever ready to 
serve at your bidding, watching over your property in your slum- 
bers, protecting your interests in all your daily transactions, 
still we are treated with animosity, we are looked upon as your 
tormentors, we are shunned as pests. Gentlemen, it is with a deep 
sense of mortification I utter these words. It is a fact that the 
public views us with jaundiced eyes and it should be our duty to 
cure them of these disease I would again appeal to my country- 
men that they should think of our position very seriously and never 
forget that we are to serve two masters and to please both. I can 
tell my countrymen that our strength does not lie so much in the 
support of the Government as in their hearty co-operation. 

Racial equality. 

Allow me now, to pass it to another important subject. We 
are hearing of some time past much of the sweet phrase ' Racial 
Equality.” Let us see how far it has affected our services. The 
expression is very sweet and , palatable, as it stands. We do not 
care how far the public have appreciated it nor do we care if 
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chapter 33 of the Criminal Procedure Code, relating to the punish- 
ment of our ruling race, is abolished or modified. We are concern- 
ed with so much as it relates to the Police Department. Since the 
Queen’s Proclamation we hive been enjoying, though indifferently, 
racial equality, and we were b:ing admitted into the Imperial 
Service without any distinction in respect of pay and privileges till 
the black year 1905 when for the firat time racial inequality crept 
in our department. The rank of Deputy Superintendents was creat- 
ed and the Inspectors were by a stroke of pen debarred from being 
promoted to the rank of Assistant Superintendents, and deprived 
of the right and privilege they have been enjoying since 1793. This 
is not all. The promoted Superintendent of Police from the 
subordinate rank was made to accept less pay than his European 
colleague in the respective grade by Rs. 100. The minimum pay 
of a European Superintendent of Police was Rs. 700 while that of 
an Indian Rs. 600. The formula of equality according to the rules of 
the Indo-English mathematics came to be z plus y equal z, where 
y was only a paltry sum of Rs. 100. That was all right and things 
went on in the same way till 1920, when he put into our hands 
“Delhi ka-laddu”—the so called Reforms. In the new time-scale the 
pay of the European cadre of the Imperial Police Service has been 
raised from Rs 300—!:200, to 450—1700—a 50 per cent incre- 
ment throughout. I say European cadre because the Indian cadre 
of that service is being filled up aleo by Europeans of Indian 
domicile. We are not interested with the pay and prospect of the 
former class of officers ; we are only interested in Indian Superin- 
tendents, who are promoted from Deputy Superintendents and 
Inspectors. Have they been given an increment of 50 per cent 
according to the principle of racial equality ? Certainly not. They 
are under the new Reforms, to begin with Rs. 700 only and will 
throughout their career draw on an average Rs. 200 less. His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy has been preaching racial equality since he 
set his feet on the shores of the Arabian Sea with justice as his 
hand-maid, and all expected that this racial inequality, existing in 
our service, would be removed by His Excellency. But alas! 
gentlemen, the same disappointment comes to us, for, in the last 
communique eubanching the pay of the Imperial cadre which has 
been published in His Excellency’s time only the European officers 
who were in service before the introduction of the time-scale of pay 
have been favoured with the overseas allowances. But let us hope 
against hope and be optimistic. It might be that the communique 
referred to above was based ona Despatch from His Excellency’s 
predecessor and he could not give effect to his promise wituout 
reference to the Secretary of State. Let us wait and see what His 
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Excellency does. So far however there is no iota of racial equality 
in our service, In the face of three distinot scales of pay for the 
sane office, amungst different races in the police department, can any 
one assert that there is no racial inequality in this department ? If any 
body still perversely maintain that thore is no racial inequality, be 
must then either be an insane or an unscrupulous politician. 

The Inspectors 


Next, what about the Inspectors? As I have already told you 
they have practically no chance of promotion to higher service. 
During the recent years, however, owing to war vacancies a number 
of Inspectors were promoted to act as Deputy Superintendents and 
they were made to bear all the brunt of higher responsibilities, but 
now that Kuropean officers are available they are being asked 
to vacate their appointments and are being cast aside as worn out 
shoes. Such treatment is unbecoming on the part of any Govern- 
ment and | dare say no Kuropean service would have tolerated it. 
While the Government 1s geuerous enough to safeguard the officers 
of the Imperial Service from the loss of any acting allowance to 
which they become entitled under the temporary exigencies of cadre, 
in the case of Inspectors of Police, these experienced officers are, 
after 6 or 7 years’ bard trial, told to vacate their posts in favour of 
untrained outsiders, European and Indian. Not only so, the treat- 
ment meted out to them in the matter of their pay has aroused 
universal discontent and, need | say, unless the grievances are 
immediately removed by adequate steps, it will not be our fault if 
the efficiency of the police service deteriorates. 

The Sub-Inspectors 


Take again the cases of Sub-Inspectors, Assistant Sub-Inspec- 
tors, Head Constables and Constables. I have mentioned in a 
separate place the difficulties and discomforts attending their duties. 
In the case of Sub Inspectors, in most of the provinces a scale of pay 
has been introduced which is almost equal to the rate sanctioned for 
postal officials in the lower grade. In the matter of travelling allow- 
ance, while other Provinces bave allowed them the scale admissible 
under tbe Civil Service Regulations and while the Bombay Govern- 
ment have conferred on them the privileges of second class officers 
irrespective of the amount of actual pay, our Bengal Government has 
even denied them the ordinary privileges which are enjoyed by all 
subordinate service officers throughout India and bas classed them 
as third class officers. Similarly, in the case of Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors and Head Constables the pay and allowances granted to 
them are most disappointing and they have not even got a bare 
living wages, and I cannot but take some time to present before you 
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how the claims of these members in the lower stratum of the service 
has been disregarded. 

In Bengal outsider Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub-Inspectors 
are both recruited from the same class with similar educational 
qualification and social status, and the system is that the recruit- 
ment is to be made from the persons who are nominated for appoint- 
ment as Sub-Inspectors but are not finally selected. The system is, 
in fact, similar to the appointment of Deputy and Sub Deputy 
Collectors, but while in this case the rates of initial pay of the two 
ranks bear the ratio of 250 to 175, in the case of Sub-Inspectors 
and Assistant Sub-Inspectors they are in the ratio of 80 to 26. 
Leaving aside the comparison with Sub-Inspectors, is Rs. 25 now 
@ days a sufficient living wages fora man possessing the minimum 
qualification of Matriculation pass? Has such a rate been adopted 
for any other service with similar qualification and is it not a fact 
that the duties of Assistant Sub-Inspectors are more arduous, 
hazardous and responsible than those in any other departments? I 
need not quote old cases but only the other day in Jessore one of 
the arms of an Assistant Sub Inspector has been completely severed 
by a rioter with one stroke of his ‘dao’. An officer is expected to 
face such risks for a paltry sum of Rs. 25. 

1 do not qvite see the utility of creating and perpetuating 
a ulrect rank of A».istaut Sub-Inspectors. This is neither beneficial 
to the memuvers recruited for it, 1.0r to dese*ving constables pos ess- 
ing good educat o.a! qualification and, to speak thc truth, the intro- 
duci:un of the ne. commissionea rank has been highly prejud ‘at 
to tue use of cor -tables who are to end their official career *n a sta a 
of stagnancy without any chence of promotion to the higher rank. I 
can from ‘iy own expe nce remind the in hojitivs inat once you 
stand in the way of promotion you remove al! stin u:us to good work, 
My suggestion is that direct recruitment of Assistant Sub-Inspectors 
should he stopped so Jong as there is a single deserving candidate 1n 
the rank of constables and similarly the direst recruitment of Sub- 
Inspectors should be stopped till all suitable Assistant Sub Inspectors 
are provided for. It is quite well-known to authorities that there are 
in the ranks numerous Assistant Sub-Inspecters quite fit for promo- 
tion and their names are sent up year after year but are sent 
back for want of vacancies while outsiders are enlisted to fill them. 


The Constables 


Lastly, take the case of constables. They are as you all know 
the more hard-working but the most ill-psid officers of Government 
The postal peons got more pay. The coolies working in mills for 
8 hours are paid double but the pay of our constables who are to be 
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on duty for 24 hours is most disappointing. Let us compare their 
pay and prospects with that of London constables. A constable 
of the city of London working only for 6 hours a day gets £3 68, a 
week, te, about 13 times the pay of a constable of our force and 
even more than the initial pay of our Deputy Superintendents. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the London Constabulary are the 
most popular in the world. Besides how are they housed? They 
are to live in barracks and uo provision is made for them to live 
with their wives and children. Have they no affection for their 
wives and children ? Have they no hankering for family life? Are 
they devoid of human sentiments? Are they supposed to be 80 
many Sanyasis or evunachs? They are human beings after all, 
bowever poor they may be and most of them come from respectable 
classes of people. It is, thorefore, necessary that arrangements 
should be immediately made by the authorities so that they oan 
live with their family with suitable pay for their maintenance. 
Indianisation of Imperial Services 

The Indianization of Imperial services is a subject which has 
been agitating the public mind ever since the establishment of 
British Empire in India, and the argument for and against such 
a measure have by this time been so thoroughly discussed that it is 
necessity for me to reiterate them here. 1 shall only touch on the 
few points that affect us In the first place, as I bhava said before, 
a retrograde p licy is beins followed ever since the last Pc..ca 
Commission in the matter of promotion of departmental officers to 
the Imperial rank. It has now been decreed that only one-third ot 
the total vacancies available to India, will be thrown open to 
departmental men and I have sbown what peor c' inces we shall 
have under the arrangement to satisfy our legitinute ambitions. 
The outsiders who will compete for the remaining 2/3 of the 
appointments cannot possess any better qualification than many of 
those already in the service, for, were not the direct recruits in the 
eadre of Deputy Superintendents taken from the bost materials 
this country could produce # 

Had the Imperial Police banc been open to Indians at the 
time they enlisted themselves, they would certairly bave competed 
for this rank. Can there be then any justification for shutting 
out these officers from the appointments, now thrown open to 
Indians? Have not they in addition to thei. academic qualifica- 
tions 1nd social status and respectability already given proof of 
their capacity to undertake the higher duties of the Police Service # 
But the irony of the arrangement is that these officers’ cases will 
not recelve any cousideration for these additional appointments, 
They are not afraid of any competition with outsiders and many of 
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thém and many Inspectors applied to be allowed to sit for Com 
petitive Examination, but in Bengal this request has not been 
accepted on a technical objection to the effect that the Secretary 
of States’ order preclude them from competing for these appoint- 
ments. If the Secretary of States’ orders are in fact so worded, it is 
the duty of the Government, under whom they serve to point out 
to him the injustice done to them ; but Government instead of doing 
this and looking to the interests of those who have given their best 
to their Service, have taken shelter under a technical objection. 
I consider it unbecoming of a Government to put forward such 
flimsy excuses instead of taking steps to remedy tho evils of a system, 
so much prejudicial to the service. We must urge, therefore. with 
all the vehemence at our command that the order passed by the 
Bengal Govt. can not be the last word on the subject. They mast 
be withdrawn and all the Provincial Govts should join together in 
sending an united protest against the unjust order of the Secretary 
of State, so that so long as there isa single deserving member in 
the service his interest may be fully safeguarded. Not only so, we 
must urge that full fifty per cent of the vacancies in Imperial 
services should be thrown open to us, because we have proved 
our capacity for higher duties and our employment is cheaper 
than the employment of officers imported from England. So far 
as Beng. is concerned, permit me, gentleman, to sav that even, 
15 year. ago there was no bar to the promotiou of Inspectors 
to the Imperial cadre, but alas ! t!.u successive stages of the Police 
reforms have plastically closed the doors of their promotion. 

I have stated above that a Retrenchment Committee has been 
formed in Bengal, but I regret that there is no representative in it 
from the Subordinate and Provincial Services. 1! dare say that 
both, owing to their number and their familiarity with every 
deta‘ls of work, entitled them to better treatment. This omission 
betraya an indifference to the interests of our services and | 
shall still hope that the committee will yet see it mistske and 
take steps to invite a member from our Association to sit with 
it and I can assure both Government and the non-official members 
that they will find our assistance valuable in correctly appre- 
ciating the position. 

The All India Police Conference resumed its sitting on 
Thursday the 29th Dec. 1921 when the following resolutions 
were passed. 


Resolutions, 


The first; resolution regarding the change of rules of British 
India Police Ascociations which was moved by Rana Sadh Shameer 
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Jung Bahadur, urged that there should be uniformity of rules 
in all Provinces. 

Rai Saheb Bhabesh Chandra Das moved a resolution according 
a cordial welcome to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


The third resolution referred to the unsympathetic treatment 
meted out to invitations to the conference extended to the Com- 
missioners, Magistrates, Inspector-Generals, D. I. G’s and members 
of the Imperial Police Force throughout British India. 

The fourth resolution urged that the decisions arrived at the 
conference regarding pay and allowances of officers from D. S. P’s 
to the rank of constables should supersede all memorials heretofore 
submitted and that all demands for pay be based on the scales to 
be drawn up by a consensus of opinion of all officers throughout 
British India. 

The fifth resolution showed the universal wishes of all members 
of the Association to have officers of the Indian Civil Service as 
Inspector Generals of Police in different Provinces. 

The following resolution was then put from the chair and 
carried. 

“ That in the opinion of this conference the scales of pay of different ranks 
of Subordinate and Provincial Police Services should be uniform thronghout 


British India, Any necessary emoluments that would be required owing to 
local conditions might be made by grant of lu: al allowances,” 


Mr. Raghavendra Nath Banerjee moved the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“That in order to create a healthier atmosphere and remove misapprehen- 
sions 1m the minds of the gencral public regarding the police force, every 
endeavrur should be made by ‘ts embers to scrire mutual confidence, co- 
uo: ration and good will by cultivating the spirit ot healthy comraderie in our 
every day dealings with the public.” 


The next resolution urged Government to i:ecrease the cadre 
of Inspectors by replacing Sub-Inspectors in charge of head quarters 
and important police stations of all districts and Sub-!nspectors of 
all Sub- Divisional Courts by Inspectors, and that Insrectors in charge 
of the kotwalis and big cities ot India be replaced by D. S. Police, 
and in all big reserves D. S. P’s ba kept in charge. 

Another resolution urged that direct recruitment of Sub- 
Inspeztors be stopped until qualified assistant Sub-Inspectors who 
had been officiating for more than two years were absorbed into the 
ranks of Sub-Inspectors. 

Mr. R. M. Ghoshal next moved a resolution urging the abolition 
of the system cf employing pleaders as Court Inspectors and Public 
Prosecutors apd their replacement by D.S. Police or those promoted 
from Court Inspectors. 
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The following resolution was then put from the chair and 
atried :— 

“That in view of the heavy stress imposed on the existing members of the 
olice Force owing to the inadequacy of their numb-rs, the strength of the force 
hould be adequately augmented aud should bear a reasonable proportion to 
he police of the country.” 


Rana Shamser Jung Babadur moved the following resolution :— 
“That thie conferencs 1s strongly of opinion that 1n pursuance of the policy 
f associating the people of the country toa larger extent with the duties of 
igher administration as being one of the declared objects of the Reform Scheme, 
alf of the total appointments of the Imperial Police cadre sbould be filled, as 
acancies arise, partly by the promotion of D. §, P’s and partly by the recruit- 
gent of outsiders (Indians) in the ratio of 75 to 25 per cent, and that for this 
urpose the recruitment of Europeans for the Imperial Police Service be stopped 
ill the above 50 per cent 18 rc ached,” 

The next resolution urged that the system of promotion in all 
rrades of police force be made to suit their wishes. 

Mr. H. K Gupta, Jessore, moved a resolution referring to the 
ndiscriminate reversion of officers officiating in the rank of D S. 
P’y serving in that rank for two years and urging that they should 
96 made permanent or provided with additiona) appointments in 
whe cadre and that direct appointments of D. S. P.’s be limited to 
25 per cent. 


The next resolution, “that in view of the system of promotion 
iro 1 Sub inspectors to Inspectors and Inspectors to D. S. P.’s being 
10t quite satisfactory, the appointment of a Committee to give fairer 
scope to all deserving officials is essential and must include two 
non-police officers” roused discussion. 

An amendment that there should be as many non-police officers 
as police officers was carried by an overwhelming majority. 


The following resolution wag unanimously carried :— 


“That this conference most respectfully requests the Governor-General of 
India in Council to take immediate steps for the abolition of all distinctions 
which were originally racial and were believed to be only nominal between the 
members of the Indian (Imperial) Police and those of the Provincial Police in 
all matters concerning their status, pay, travelling and daily allowances and 
promotion to superior ranks in the Police department.’! 


The resolution regarding the fixing of the scale of pay of officers 
in all ranks was then put before the Conference. This gave rise to 
a heated debate aud the matter was referred to the Subjects Com- 
mittee for decision. 


Excitement in the Camp 


Some excitement was caused over the sudden departure of Rai 
Saheb Purna Chandra Biswas, the President, in the midst of tha 
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deliberations on the second day. It was subsequently known that 
the President was asked to see the Inspector-General of Police, 
The President, however, returned to the Pandal shortly after 6 
o'clock in the evening and took leave of the delegates as he was 
ordered to start for his head-quarters immediately. The delegates 
were taken by surprise as the President did not give any reasons and 
naturally excitement prevailed at the pandal for some time. The 
Conference, however, decided to send a telegram to the Inspector 
General of Police to reconsider his decision. The proceedings of 
the Conference were suspended ‘sine die,” The subjects Committee 
went on with their deliberations. 

The Conference subsequently thought it advisable to wait upon 
the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler with a deputation. The deputa- 
tion consisting of nine delegates of all Provinces in India accordingly 
waited upon the Hon’ble Member. 

The President had in the mean-time left for Sealdah Station 
where most of the delegates assembled to give him a hearty send-off. 
Meanwhile the deputationists arrived at the station with the news 
that Sir Henry Wheeler very sympathetically considered the matter 
and asked him to stay on. This caused great jubilation amongst 
all those present in the platform. Excitement was so great that 
the delegates got hold of nearly fifty taxies and came to the pandal 
with the President where hearty cheers were given for His Royal 
Highness the Prince of wales, Sir Henry Wheeler, the President 
and the deputation and deputationists. Immediately an extraordi- 
nary meeting was held in which a resolution was passed, thanking 
the Hon’ble Member in charge for his action and deciding to resume 
the deliberations of the Conference at 2 P. M. 


The Conference re-assembled at 3-30 in the afternoon with Rai 
Saheb P. C. Biswas, their President, in the chair. Although there 
was absence of wild excitement evinced in the earlier part of tho 
day, there were some mis-givings in the minds of most of the 
important delegates who appeared to be still excited over the 
action taken by the authorities. This matter formed the subject of 
deliberations in the Subjects Committee which agsin met, and this 
deferred the actual deliberations of the Conference some time. The 
proceedings of the third day’s Conference were continued when 
some more resolutions dealing with pay and allowances of police 
officers and constables were passed. 


All-India Railwaymen’s Conference. 


BOMBAY—41H FEBRUARY 1921 


The All-India Railwaymen’s Conference opened on the 4th 
eb. inthe Empire Theatre. Delegates of workmen from all over 
idia were present, the ball being quite full. Mr. S. Titus, of 
6 G.I. P. Railwiy, as Chairman of the Reception Committee, in 
eleoming the delegates said that in their present unorganised 
ate, Railwaymen could not achieve thgir goal. But the present 
eating, he hoped, will truly Juy the foundation of a federation 
hich, avoiding politics, will in time bridge the gulf between 
pital and labour, on terms of equality and mutual self respoct. 
hey did not mean to be undisciplined rabbles, indifferent to those 
» authority. 

Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad was then elected President and 
alivered hie Address, The President dwelt on the need of an 
I} India organisation of Railwaymen and referred at great length 
> the disabilities of Indian railway employees. He said that the 
resent system which had created racial distinction was wrang 
nd it was the duty of all lovers of fair-play to combine and remove 
ll injustices wherever found. He dwelt exhauatively with tho 
ynditions of all grades of railway service and referring to Sir 
leury Freelands’s remark before the Indian Railway Conference 
.ssociation in October last, that sympathetic touch between officers 
nd men were very desirable, he remarked that this was possible 
nly when there was justice and there existed no distrust or 
ispicion on the side of those in authority. The Fresident 
xpressed himself in favour of determining at the earliest possi- 
le date the contracts of companies entrusted with the working 
nd management of Indian State Railways. The President 
dvised the railway employees when making representations to do 
2in reasonable spirit and to try their best to maintain barmoni- 
us relations with officials and as far as possible to settle the dis- 
utes amicably by negotiation and arbitration without resorting 
0 direct action. He trusted that the railway authorities would 
lso be reasonable when con:idering the grievances of their subor- 
inates. In concluding, he said :—Railways are yours, You have 
sacred truat in your hands and you muet discharge that-trust in 
sacred manner, The country pays for railway service and expects 
arvice to be rendered in satisfactory manner without undue burden 
pon the people and without your being unreasonable to those’ 
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whom Providence has placed under or above you. To the higher 
officials I would say, be reasonable in fixing your own emoluments 
and privileges, show magnanimity of your heart by self-sacrifice 
and qgantentment by the glory of high office which heaven has 
given you, Curtail your personal wants and do justice to your 
snbordinates, 

Resolutions 


The following resolutions were passed at the All-India Railwaymen's 
Conference on the 5th February 1921 :— 


“That the draft constitution of the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation 
prepared by the Reception Committee of the Conferene be adopted provisionally 
as it stands and a commi'tee be appointed to go through it and circulate copies 
thereof among all different unions and associations asking them to give their 
opinion within three months after opinions ate receive... The Committee will 
have power to accept them if atlvisable, that the railway ado inistration in 
India and Burma be requested to encourage the formation of unions ot railway- 
men on their respective lines ag desired in the Versailies Covenant 421 of the 
League of Nations and sach unions should be recognised. 

“That all racial discrimination in Railway service should be entirely 
abolished on all State railways worked by State or Companies and Note 2 in 
para 20 of Section 230 of State Railway Open Line Code (?) 7 1n this connec- 
tion be withdrawn, 


“That in view of the Declaration of His Majesty’s Government of 20:sh 
August 1917 and the Government of India Act and the Royal Proclamation 
of 1919 this Conference trusts that the Railway Board would publicly cancel 
all orders which have been issued to railway administration upon which 
Mr. T Byan made a statement in the ccurse of his evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Indian Public Services to the effect that from the military point 
of view and internal security of the country more reliance 1s placed on European 
officers than on Indians, 

“That this Conference trusts that the Indian legislature will take carly 
steps to provide necessary legislation fixing the lability of railways for adequate 
compensation for injury or loss of Nfe in case of accidents to railway servanta 
working on line, at station or in workshops 

“That daily rated staff be bronght on to montbly system with equal 
privileges of that system and all railwaymen to work two hundred and eight 
hours a month except sendentary staff whose total hours of work 1n a month 
should be only 144 Gazetted holidays being reckoned as working hours during 
the month in which they fall, 

“That the work done over and above thie should be paid at one and half 
time between 6 and 18 hours and at double rate of pay drawn by men between 
sunset and sunrise and Gazetted holidaye, 

“That considering the present cost of living and risk and reaponsibslites 
involved in railway service, this Conference is of opinion that the minimum 
aalary of railway employees should be in provincial towns Re, 40, 1n other large 
towne 35, and in other places 30 plas all local allowances, and minimum pay 
for clerks Be. 60 per month plus local all wances,”” 


The All-India Railway Workmen's Conference concluded on the 6th 
February 1921 and passed the followmng resolutions.— 

(t) That technical schouls attached to railway workshops be improved and 
thrown open to Indians on the same conditions as in the case of Europeans and 
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nglo-Indians, (2) Asking for direct representation in Legislative Councils and 
epiolative Assembly. (3) That railway admin‘stration should provide better 
ming for workmen and better educational facil ties for their children and 
dat the Government of India should appoint a committee to enquire into the 
resent talway labour situation aud that the rules regarding payments of 
ratutty and Provident funds be so altered that etrike may not be h garded as 
Necunduct, and also that the Government and railway administrations should 
teat Provident Fund bows and gratuities as deferred payments and not as 
fits, (4) Reczeat‘on clubs be established for Indians and Burmans on the same 
hes as provided for Europeans aud Anglo-Indians, (5) The Conference places 
n fecord the valuable services rendered by Mr, 8, G, Horniman in the cause of 
rorkmen and condemned the action of the Government of India, particularly 
be Government of Bombay, deporting him without tnal Mr. D. Chamanial 
peaking ou the resvlution said he bad beard on good authority that the 
tovernor of Bombay had made up his mind that so long as he was the Governor, 
dr. Horniman would not be permitted to returp, He asked the delegates if 
hey believed Mr, Horniman had worked for their rmghts, they should agitate 
gainst this unjust Government order. (5) It was further resolved that the 
Yovernment should amend the present law requiring probate or Letters of 
\dministration for obtaining payment of Providert Fund money over two 
housand by relatives of deceased employees, (6) That a deputation of the Con- 
erence should wait on the President, Railway Board with its resolution, (7) That 
he maximum salary of agent or heads of departments should not exceed twenty 
ive times that of the lowest paid servant of the salway administration. (8) The 
Jonference was of opinion that the price of food-stuffs and necessaries of life 
Javing gone up considerably, all railwaymen’s salaries ehould be increaeed. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 
The European Association 


CALCUTTA, 24TH JANUARY 1921 


The European Association held their annual meeting in 
the hall of the Royal Exchange, Calcutta, on Monday 24 Jan. 
1921. Mr. George Morgan, President of the Association, 
occupied the chair and there was a large attendance of mem- 
bers which included several ladies. The President in his 
address said :— 


‘Ladies and Gentlemen.—Before presenting to you the annual 
report and accounts for the year ending 30th September 1920, I 
should hke to mention that your Council telegraphed a welcome to 
H. R. H the Duke of Connaught on bis arrival in India, and I am 
sure we all hope this visit of His Royal [Highness will be taken by 
India as proof of the good will of the British people. 

“I also wish to say that your Council looks upon the choice of 
Lord Reading as the new Viceroy as one which should command 
confidence They consider that a man of the unquestionable ability 
vf Lord Reading should be able to put matters in India on 8 much 
su0ie satisfactory footing. A strong and ecupable man is much needed 
11 India just now. 


“In presenting to you the annual report and accounts, I am 
glad to inform you that the membership bas increased, not decrensed, 
is, | was warned, would be the cise if the subscription was raised 
‘to Rs. 19 peraunum. But I regret to cay the incraase is not what 
t should be. There must be tho:sands of Europeansin India who 
ought to be members but who are uot, and | asx all Europeans to 
‘or at once,” 


Aftay detailirg the finoncia: position of the Association the 
begsident continued — 


“As vou aro al! aware L had ‘9 devote most of my time at Home 
tc the aifairs of the Association and al‘hough the work war intensely 
ateresting .t could hard!y be called a holiday 

“Great Britain has becn so distracted since the war that it is 
a wonder to me the British Press and Public have been able to give 
as much attention as they have done to Indian affairs. The ignor 
snce anc apathy displayec by the British public with regard tc 
ndia te lamentable but one muet ~sa.cimoe™ thet “ndia ir only a 
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part of the British Empire, and it is our duty to help the people at 
Home to realize the position and guide them as to what should 
be done,” 

As regards the question of arming al] Europeans in India and 
training them into Ausilliary Forces, which had for sometime past 
been agitating the Kuropeans and Anglo-Indians in India, the Presi- 
dent said :— 

‘This matter occupied a great deal of our attention last year, 
and before I went Home in February I was under the impression, 
after seeing adraft of the (Auxilliary Forces) Bill 3s revised, that 
the matter was finished, but soon after my arrival in Ergland I 
received acable to the effect that the “Compuleory” idea had been 
shelved and the Bill was to be brought in on a ‘Voluntary’ basis. 
Mr. Montagu, who remarked that he was in favour, stated to me 
that the reason for cutting out the ‘Compulsory’ part of the Bill 
was that as the British Delegates at the Peace Conference had 
tabled a resolution against conscription, the Cabinet covld not 
sanction the Bill being brought in except on a Voluntary” basis. 
So far as I know the enrolment has not been ontirely satisfactory. 
It bas been mentioned to me that if the four years’ period was done 
away with vractically every eligible man would join the Force. At 
the present juncture it is perfectly certain that everyone should 
join. I hope Government have sufhcient up co date guns, rifles etc. 
all ready, otherwise eurolment will remain unsatisfactory. 

‘Also there is the most important question u. finance. I warn 
Government that if tbe A’ xilliacy Force is starved in the matter of 
money, there will never be a satisfactory enrolment. 

“In the annual ieport you will Hud reference made to the Arms 
Act. The matter is still engaging our ‘tention aud I she!l be glad 
if our branches will bring to our notice any other points they may 
wish to raise, I take this opportunity of thanking the Sub-Com- 
m‘‘tee for their excellent reports which have been sent up to the 
Government of India.” 

Next referring (o the political situation in India, Mr, Morgan 
said :— 

‘All grades of Indian opivion are agreed that the tragedy of 
the Punjab is the main reason for their want of faith in the justice 
of the British at the preseuat time. 

“The whkole case has been argued “ad nausewm’ and I do not 
intend to goc-er the ground again. Huropoans anc Indians do not 
look at matter in the same light, but I want Indians to remember 
that, whatever their grievance against the Govt. is, brutal murders 
were committed, au@ we also bave agrievence ir that the Govt 
tailed to protent the '2 and rrorarty woich was thatr frat duty 
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‘The Majority and Minority Reports of the Hunter Commission 
both agreed, and it was about the only point on which they did 
agree, that had the 75 Military Police at the Kotwali (at Aroritsar) 
done their duty, the situation would prcbably have been saved. 
lu which case there would have been no Jallianwallah Bagh. 


‘T leave the matter at that. 

“The new Executive Governments and Legislative Councils 
have now been brought into being, and | here repeat that the 
Non-Official Community has sccepted the position meantime and 
will do its utmost to give the new Constitution a fair trial. This 
must not be taken to mean that we consider the Reform Bill to be 
sound, and are prepared to quietly accept anything that may be 
done; we reserve to ourselves the right to freely criticise any 
defects which may become apparent in the working of the Act, but 
will do our best to point out bow these defects may be remedied. 

“In this connection I wish to put our position clearly before the 
Members. We agitated strongly for Communal Representation and 
we got it; now it is up to us to use the representation given. I 
need not repeat here that we are all busy men and that public work 
is throwing an over-increasing burden on the backs of a few 
members of our Community—a burden which some of us have found 
more we cau bear. We have no leisured class who can cevote their 
time to public work and it seems to me that the Non-oflicial European 
Community will have to seriously consider whether it would 
not be advisable to have a political organisation to do the work, with 
paid representatives on tbe Councils in places where business and 
profeseional men cannot find time to do public work, especially with 
reg std to the Indian Legislative Assembly which meets at Delhi and 
Simla. 


‘" As regards the idea of ‘ Co-operation,’ we have decided to 
watch the new Councils very carefully before committing ourselves 
In any way, and I think this is a wise decision. 

The National Liberal Federation which is the Officio! Body of 
the Moderate Party has just held a Congress in Madras. The Pre- 
sident, Mr. Chintamani, has defined the ideal of the Liberal Party as 
‘* complete Self Government in India’s internal affeirs and absolute 
equality with the Dominions in inter imperial and international 
relations.” A very worthy ideal, but Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa are very different places to India end tue 
situation is fraught with mavy difficulties. 


} 


Indian Civil Service 


“Mr Montagu bas adhered to the original proposal and bus 
now published the eo: Titions of entry ior ihe Indiau Cisil Service, 
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The percentage of Indian recruitment has been fixed at one-third 
rising by une and a half per cent annually for ten years up to a maxi- 
mum of forty-eight per cent. We hold tbat Mr. Montagu fixed these 
percentages in the erroneous belief that a deduction of 1:5 per cent 
a year from the British personnel will produce only a mathematically 
corresponding decline in the British character of the service. What 
will actually happen is that after a very few years the decline in 
the British element among recruits for the Indian Civil Service will 
be, not a steady 1°5 percent. annually, but a very much larger 
percentage. The result of this in ten years time can be easily 
imagined. The Indian Civil Service, as known to British candidates 
has now been sentenced to death. 


Swaraj and Non-co-operation 


“The Extremist Party has boycotted the new Councils and by 
doing so they have proclaimed to the world that constitutional 
methods have no attraction for them, 

‘You will have read the reports of the Congress meeting held 
at Nagpur, and will have seen that the Congress Creed has been 
changed The definite aim of the Congress now is to make the 
Government of this country impossible by what they call non-violent 
non-co operation in order to obtain ‘‘Swaraj” in twelve months, 
This method they advocate, as they say they are not in & position to 
do it by any other means at present. 

‘There seems to be three separate dreams :(1) Mr. Gandhi dreama 
of ‘* Peace, Perfect Peace,” uncontaminated by Western Civilisation. 
(2) Messrs Mahomed Ali and Shankat Ali dream of a very diffe rent 
kind of India, outside the British Empire. (3) Mr. C. R. Das dreams 
of the time when all “Kuropean Robbers” will have departed and 
the whole Government and trade will be in Indian hands. 

“Now the question for us to consider :—What views do we 
hold regarding “Swaraj” 4 Our view is that Indians should take the 
first inatalment given to them, work it for all they are worth, and 
prove to the Commission ten years hence, that they are fit to govern. 
Mr. Chintamani has stated this to be the policy of the “Liberal” 
party. 

“If the Congress demands were acceeded to at once, what would 
they suggest about the British Army? Do they expect to see an 
Indian Army capable of taking upon itself in twelve months all the 
administration of Army Head quarterra and being able to defend the 
country from external enemies and maintain internal peace? If they 
Po, they are extraordinarily sanguine, 

What we have guaranteed to India is that wa will gnide 
them on the road to complete self-government. We must realiae 
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that, and if we cannot honestly say that we are prepared to take away 
the British Army when the final stages of the transition have come, 
we May as well say su now. 

‘But when the final stages of the transition have come, what 
is then to be the poaition of the Kuropean community? Having 
given up all actual participation of the governing of this country, 
are we to revert to the old trading days? Ir looks asif it must be so. 
We will have to be merchants, trading in India under conoessiona 
from the Indian Government, and probably the European commnu- 
nity will then be confined to the large Sea-port Towns. 

“We asked the Government to define their policy as regarda 
Defence before the passing of the Reform Bill. 

“What has the Government done ? A Commission has lately baen 
held and the Esher Report published. This would bave been done 
* before” the passing of the Reform Bill. Indians now say that they 
fail to see how the recommendations of the Commission fal] in with 
the general pulicy of the granting of complete Self government. 

“The Esher Report states that the Indian Army is the instru- 
ment of the Government of India by whom it is paid and adminis- 
tered, subject to the general control of the Secretary of State for 
India and that just as the security of India demands the presence of 
these British troops, so the fresh military obligations devolving on 
the Empire as a result of the war, necessitate the employment over- 
seas of a considerable number of Indian troops. Indians do not 
admit this. 

Thera is no doubt that we must prepare for the final transi- 
tion and if there is to be any analogy between the Civil and Military 
administration, a beginning might be made by off-ring a few of the 
Indian regiments entirely with Indians and gradually extending the 
system, if successful, until the British Army could be completely 
withdrawn. The Army Head quarters would also have to be 
reconstructed. This in my opinion would be a more suitable way 
of meeting the situation than by merely giving a percentage of 
King’s commissions to Indians, 

The Present Position. 

"We must remember that the feeling which bas arisen and 
growing steadily in India during the last 14 years is the outcome of 
our own tenching, and the intensified feeling shown during the past 
3 or 4 years has been due in great part to the effects of the world- 
wide war. We should not resent this feeling but try to satisfy it, 
having due regard to our posision as Trustees of the people of the 
whole of India. 

Whether it will be possible for India to he part of the British 
Empire on the same lines as the present self-governing unites is s 
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question that cannot be answered at present. It all depends on 
how the Indians themselves work the new Constitution and whether 
such a Constitution is suitable to the people of India. 

“There is no use attempting to disguise the fact that the 
present position is full of danger. The atmosphere is charged with 
electricity. The agrarian disturbances at Rai Bareilly should serve 
as a warning and | hope our politicians, combining firmness with 
justice, will be able to steer the Ship of State into calm waters. At 
the present moment it is the general impression that everything is 
being allowed to drift. If India is to be saved from revolution and 
anarchy the Government must be maintained and must take a firm 
stand. 

‘IT am certain that the Reform Scheme will not prove a solu- 
tion of the difficulties, and before many yoars are over Indians will 
wish they bad never heard of it. 

“The European Association of India can do a great deal to 
help the British People to come to a right decision and I ask you to 
seriously consider the situation and not to brush it lightly aside. 
The final stages of the Transition may come very much quicker 
than most of you realise and it behoves us to be prepared.” 


The Resolution 


After the election of new office-bearers and passing some 
formal resolutions, the only important resolution on the paper was 
moved by Lieutenant Commander Fraser in the following terms :— 
“This meeting unreservedly condemns the attitude of supine acquies- 
cence with lawlessness and incipient anarchy which the Government 
of India has seen fit to adopt with regard to ‘‘Non-co-operation”, 
and calls upon it to carry out the duty which alone entitles it to be 
called a government, and in particular, to put in force the Indian 
Penal Code against all persons professing and promulgating the 
particular form of lawlessness and anarchy called ‘ Non-co-opera- 
tion”, and that a copy of this be sent to the Government of India 
and the Press.” 

Mr. Armstrong seconded the motion. There was a lively debate 
lasting for a considerable period after which votes were taken and 
it was then found that the House was equally divided. The 
President gave his casting vote against the motion and it was 
declared lost, 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 


The European Association 
CALCUTTA, 14TH FEBRUARY 1922 


The European Association held their annual meeting this 
year in the hall of the Royal Exchange, Calcutta, on Tuesday 
14th Feb 1922. Mr. George Morgan, President of the Asso- 
ciation, having previously resigned Mr.H W. Carr occupied 
the chair and there was a large attendance of members which 
included several ladies. Mr. Carr in reviewing the past year’s 
political situation in his address said :— 

On the Reforms. 


“The year opened with the inauguration of the new Assembly 
and Councils under the Reform Scheme, and it is somewhat surprising 
to note what a large number of Europeans in this country, including 
some of our Own members, in criticising Government have failed 
to recognise that the old order has passed, and this in spite of the 
fact that the new order is so much in being that matters vitally 
affecting Europeans have been under the consideration of the legisla- 
ture for some months past. I refer particularly to the amendments 
brought forward to the Criminal Procedure Code witha view to 
eliminating all racial distinctions. The manner in which it was 
proposed to achieve this showed the necessity fora careful watch 
being kept by the Association, who while maintaining a sympathetic 
attitude towards the logical outcome of the Reforms, cannot fail to 
recognise that actions based on racial sentiments may lead legislation 
into channels which would deprive a section of the citizens of this 
country of their rights, without achieving any substantial benefit 
to others. The Reform Councils are still on their trial, and there 
are many grounds for congratulation and hopefulness ; but we 
cannot be blind to other and leas hopeful signs in the half-hearted 
determination to accept the responsibilities of Government in main- 
taining order. This phase emphasises the necessity for the ateady 
and quiet development of self-government for India, rather than 
the rush for Home Rule which is advocated by the more noisy 
section of the population whose aima, if carried into effect, would 
throw India into a condition of chaos in a very short time. 

“The political situation has been one that has called for several 
ropresentations from the Association, but we cannot claim that they 
have produced any very marked results, Fora long time now 
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Government in various centres has been announcing in unmistakable 
terms its unflinching determination to protect law-abiding citizens 
and to maintain law and order The enunciation of sound principles 
means but little even though often repeated. It is the application 
of these principles to the problems of our national existence for 
which we have patiently and anxiously waited, and a resolution will 
be put tothis meeting shortly on the subject. We are not un- 
sympathetic with the difficulties facing Government and we are only 
too anxious to assist if they will but give us a Jead, 


‘During the year the Home campaign for disseminating in- 
formation with regard to India’s position was brought toa close. 
The campaign bad been adopted for the purpose of counteracting the 
extremist propaganda which was being vigorously pushed thbrough- 
out the United Kingdow, and slso of awakening Great Britain to 
the danger of a position which have always been apparent to us out 
here, but of which she is only now becoming conscicus. To assist 
Great Britain to gain a correct conception of affairs out bere seemed 
a legitimate activity of this Association, but the scheme has had to 
be closed down through lack of funds ; and in view of the fact that 
it did not meet with the support of all our members, the scheme 
will not be resuscitated in future without the full consideration and 
consent of the branches. 

‘‘Among the many matters dealt with during the year the 
question of the military requirements of Indias, which was discussed 
by a Committee in June last, was by no ineans the least impor- 
tant, although an unfortunate incident * when tendering our 
oral evidence, which has been happily settled, bas hidden to 
some extent the importance of the whole matter. The Council 
has been strongly opposed to any curtailment of the European 
garrison in India, forthe internal conditions in this country are 
considerably more dangerous than in the pre-war period, and al- 
though modern weapons have increaced the efficiency of the garri- 
son, yet we cousider more rather than less men are required to give 
protection to the community fiom foes without and within. We 
feel strongly that the Auxiliary Force is only for use in times of 
emergency aud not on any account for the purpose of savirg ex- 
penditure on forces which are required to garrison the country and 
keep the frontiers, The Auxiliary Force must be treated, we contend, 


purely as an ultimate reserve. 





* This rcfers to the slanderous statement made by Major Tyas, Sec. 
European Association, 1n hia evidence hefore the Military Requirements Com- 
mittee on the courage, efficiency aud value of the Anglo-Indians and Eurasians 
as members of the Auxiliary Force This, however, was eubsequently repudiated 
by Col, Gidney, their President and the Govt, of India, 
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“An item of considerable importance to the Association has 
been the reconstitution of the Council which has been carried 
through in the past few months. The new Council is to a far greater 
degree than formerly representative of Branches and it is also 
reduced to one of more workable dimensions. This should be of 
great assistance to the efficiency of the Association and tend to the 
rapidity of action, for at the present time we think our Members in 
up country, rather than those in town, require the help of the 
Association, as it is in the mofussil that the absence of order 
is more severely felt than in towns where forces available 
for meeting contingencies are located. With a well constituted 
Council, however, and even should we be able to make an early consi- 
derable addition to the membership, nothing can be done without 
money, avd when we turn to the accounts we find very disap- 
pointing results, 

“I may say that at present we are working under the estimates 
of expenditure, but in addition to the subscriptions from members 
we also require new members, not only for their financial support 
but also in order to add to the influence of this Association. In 
securing new members] quite realise the difficulty, for some say 
that the Association is doing nothirg while others say in effect that 
it is doing too much pro-European. From what I have scen of the 
work of the Association I belicove both are wrong The first criti- 
cism of doing nothing is answered in the record of work shown in 
the Quarterly Reviews, but it seems that doing nothing in the 
estimation of these critics is the only alternative to the Association 
being continually in the lime-light. 1 would suggest, however, that 
the role of the Association isin the main that of a guard over 
Kuropean rights, which does not get active until it sees those rights 
threatened ; even then it does not move on all occassions for, provided 
other parties are taking the necessary actions, it only bas to back 
them up, In this respect it owes much to the public spirited action 
of the Chambers of Commerce. The Chambers cannot, however, do 
all that is required, for they represent specific interests aud it is up 
to this Association to look after the wide interests not represented 
in the Chambers. In setting out to do this we come across the 
others of our critics who say we are too ' pro Kuropean.” They 
fear that to watch over Kuropean interests means we are going to 
struggle for privileges at the expense of our Indian co-citizens— 
privileges which are not in tune with the liberal thought of the 
world at the preseut day. This is not so, for this Association, 
while specially serving its members, bas neither the intention por 
the desire to secure privileges at the expenses of the community 
Gcuerally, 
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“It seems to me that this Association can unite with any Asso- 
ciation or party of liberal thought attempting to establish the free- 
dom and responsibility of the individual, and this unity of action is 
regardless of race, for [ beliove that in sympathetic fellowship with 
the responsible Indian and Anglo-Indian the best interests of this 
Association are bound up. 


‘| hope some of those now hanging back from membership with 
this Association will see things in the same light and will join with 
us in upholding the British ideal which is liable to partial eclipse in 
times of racial antagonism, but which it is the peculiar duty of this 
Association to defend,” 


The Telegram ( Cable? ) to the Premier on Khelafat 


Mr. H. B. Turle said that last week the Council of the Asso- 
ciation sent the following telegram to the Prime Minister: “‘Coun- 
cil of European Association respectfully draws attention to fact 
that) attitude of Mahomedans in [ndia towards Britain is profoundly 
and adversely affected by conviction that Britain alone stands in 
way of peace with Turkey and that Britain is supporting Greece 
esgainst Turkey owing to pro Christian influence. Council res- 
pectfully but most earnestly urges India’s splendid part in 
war particularly in Iastern theatre demands in framing policy 
towards Turkey fullest possible dofereuce be accorded Makto- 
medan religious sentiment which has active sympathy of leading 
Hindus. Council considers early affirmation that British policy 
now as always is unbiassed by religious considerations and demons- 
tration thereof by one unmistakable attitude to Turkey with regard 
to Holy Places essential to success of Empire’s mission in Asia.” 
The reason the telegram was sent was that they had recently 
had the opportunity in the Council of discussing the position tn 
Iudia with one or two leading Mahomedans, and as they under- 
stood the situation in India, they were faced with two separate and 
distinct agitation, ‘The first was the Swaraj and the second was the 
Khilafat agitation. With regard to Swaraj the Association was 
entirely and unavuimously opposed to any form of Swaray as proposed 
by Mr. Gendhi and the Extremist leaders in India. It was believed 
by the general run of Mahomedans throughout India that the only 
obstacle in the way of peace with Turkey was Great Britain. 
Whether that was correct or not there was no doubt that was the 
belief which was very damaging to the success of the Empire in Asia 
aud especially in a country where a majority or a large number of 
the inhabitants were Mahomedans. They had therefore sent this 
telogram to the Prime Minister urging an affirmation that British 
policy was unbiaesed by religious sentiment. It was outside the 
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ordinary scope of the Association, but they felt that the situation was 
unusual, and that if anything could be done to remove the root of the 
trouble it was within the scope of the Association just as much as 
it was within the scope of the Association to prevent the preaching 
of disloyalty in the mosques towards Great Britain. 


Urging Government to Action Against N-C-O. 


Mr. E. Villiers moved :—‘‘The Association notes the attitude 
of the Government of India towards the revolutionary movement as 
revealed in its communique of the 6th of February. It urges on the 
Government the immediate cessation of its present attitude of 
continued forbearance with agitators which will alienate in the 
future, a8 it bas in the past, the sympathies of those who still 
desire to remain loyal. The Association urges on the Government 
the imperative necessity of translating its words into deeds and, by a 
definite and immediate action, of carrying out its elementary duty of 
maintaining Law and Order and of protecting its servants from 
murder and violence. The Association is strongly of opinion that, 
to give effect to the above, definite steps should be taken continually 
to display in the up-country districts aud in the towns such forces 
as the Government may have at its disposal, and further that, in the 
case of all those condemned by the law to imprisonment for riotous 
and seditious acts, such imprisonment should be made effective both 
as to term and conditions.” 

In speaking on the resolution Mr. Villiers made a violent 
speech. He said that they had done with words. They wanted the 
Government to realise that they had sat quiet for some months 
seeing a good deal passing before them with forbearance. That, how- 
ever, did not mean that they were going to sit down to see them- 
selves trampled on ‘ad nauseum” by every s.. styled apostle of 
peace. Secondly, the resolution urged on Goverument the impera- 
tive necessity of translating its words into deeds. Words had not 
stemmed the tide of racial hatred which was threatening the whole 
of the Kuropean community and in fact every loyal member of the 


community. 

Lastly, he would add a word of warning. There might be, and 
there were, some amongst them who thought that owing to the 
latest communique put torward by Mr. Gandhi with regard to the 
suspension for the time being at all events of masa civil disobedience, 
there was no reason why this resolution should now be moved. 
lf there were auy of them who thought on these lines, he told them 
that they were never more mistaken in their lives, This was noth- 
log more or less than a strategic move of an amazingly clever and 
and astute politician. Mr. Gandhi wag asking for @ crore of volun- 
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teera and a crore of rupees, and for the time being be was pleased 
to stop this campaign. If there was need yesterday for this resolu- 
tion to be moved there was ten thousand times more need for it to 
be moved that day lest the Government be lulled into a false sense 
of security and the tiny rimlets of blood which they had seen trickl- 
ing in the land might swell into a great river of blood and over. 
whelm every man and woman in this country. 

Mr. Langford James in supporting the resolution said that he 
had made a certain study of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi was not ag 
visionary. Mr. Gandhi was a very shrewd politician, possibly the 
most shrewd among those who had formed themselves into a clique 
against the British. In December 1920, there was a Congress held 
at Nagpur. There were three fiom Bengal, as the representatives 
of Bengal, Mr. C. R Dss and various other persons all of whom 
were noted for their anarchical tendenoies and their bitter hatred of 
the British and they put before the Congress a very sound policy, 
They said: ‘Let us go into the Councils and create an opposition 
like the opposition of the Irish membors in the House of Commons.” 
Mr. Gandhi, however, absolutely refused to have it because he 
foresaw that once they went into the Councils, once they recognised 
that they were going to have something like representative govern- 
ment, some sort of some government on the lines of bureaucracy or 
democracy, there would be an end to his plans and that was what he 
was not going to have at any cost. Mr. Gandhi’s scheme for non co- 
operation was to stand outside the Councils so that he might wreck 
them. Mr. Gandhi’s whole object was to produce chaos and anarchy 
in the land so that there might be no sort of Government whatever, 
and then when the whole thing was in the melting pot Mr. Gandhi 
would have his turn. Secondly, why non violence? Because if one 
was violent, even the British Government in India took hold of one 
and probably punished one, and therefore Mr. Gandhi thought it was 
such an excellent plan all the time to be an advisor of non violence, 
Nobody would touch him and the Government were side-tracked. 
To-day Mr. Gandhi stood before them as the most dishonest man in 
the country. Mr. Gandhi was the advisor of non violence but was 
stirring up murder and arson. Mr. Gandhi would have them believe 
that each time it occurred the tears were running down his face, 
that be was fasting for a month, that the country must be purged of 
this dreadful blot. Who believed Mr. Gandhi? Mr. Gandhi could 
shed his tears after the Bombay massacres, but who had stirred it up ? 
He had no doubt that it was Mr. Gandhi himself. He believed that 
very possibly the future of this country waa bound up in having 
what he would call a solid entente between the sane and sound 
Indians who had a stake in the country and desired to aee a atable 
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government and the Englishmen who lived here. There was no 
shadow of doubt that they must have a stable government and that 
it was the duty of the Government of the country to govern. Govern- 
ment could never govern by sending down such clever communiques 
from Delhi. Government must take action. 

Mr. W. L Carey said :—The time is one when no doubt the 
Government of this country and of this province will be glad to 
have an expression of opinion by the European community in sup- 
port of their action taken and yet to be taken for the enforcement 
of law and order and the protection of life and property of loyal and 
law-abiding subjects and Government servants. They may also be 
glad to know our opinion that the time has come when they should 
take more definite action to this end. I support the Resolution, and 
also especially its demand for adequate protection in up country 
places, and the showing of such force as may be necessary there to 
re-establish a sense of security and to overawe the spirit of lawless- 
ness and manufactured disorder. 


Mr. C.O Remfry moved, Mr Harry Hobbs seconded, and it 
was unanimously adopted :— That this meeting endorses the re- 
presentation of the Council to the Racial Distinctions Committee 
with regard to the proposed amendment of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, and while glad to support popular opinion as to equal treat- 
ment for Indians and Europeans on the basis of raising the standard 
of procedure in criminal trials, it emphatically and finally rejects 
consideration of any settlement which may take away the right of 
trial by mixed jury as now existing.” 

It was unanimously decided by the meeting that the following 
telegram be at once despatched to Sir William Joynson-Hicks :— ‘To 
Hicks, Commons, Westminister, General Meeting European Asao- 
ciation, only organised body unofficial Britishers in India, strongly 
support your motion and deprecate political manoeuvre in Indian 
Legislative Assembly of 13th defending Secretary of State.” 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 
The Bengal Chamber of Commerce 


UALCUITA, 281H FEBRUABY 1929, 


At the Annual General meeting of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce which was held on the 28th February at Calcutta 
Sir Robert Watson Smyth, the President. delivered the follow- 
ing remarkable speech. Some parts of this had, however, to 
be retracted by him on pressure being applied by the sober 
“ egg section of the Calcutta public—both European 
and Indian. 


After reviewing the happenings of the past year Sir Robert 
turned to politics’ and‘eaid :— 

“T have always felt that the business-man in Calcutta should, 
ag far as possible, withhold himself from dabbling in politics. It 
bas been my opinion that a business man should stick to his 
business and confiue his political activities to questions which 
immediately affect or threaten commerce. Of recent years, 
however, the march of events has been so rapid that it has not 
been possible for us to stand on one side. Reforms and agitation, 
side by side, have affected the Government of this country to such 
an extent that the whole fabric not only of Government but of 
society also is shaken and threatened, and it therefore behoves 
every man to take a hand in the game so that he may be prepared 
{o resist aggression and defend his rights. In this connection, I 
would say once more what bas often beer said on occasions like 
this, that the old-fashioned idea that some firms bave of restraining 
their senior man from taking any part in public life must be 
abandoned if we are not going to run a great risk during the next 
few years of critical change. The business communities of Calcutta 
are being attacked. And they will be attacked still more in the 
future, and it requires the very best men that they can produce to 
put up an adequate defence. The time when it was sufficient for 
one or two leading men to take all upon their shoulders has gone. 
The responsibilities which must be borne by the leaders of the 
Mercantile community sre so great that it is impossible for one or 
two men to undertake them all, and they must be wisely spread 
over a large number than has been the case hitherto. There still 
exists a prejudice amongst some of the great firms against allowing 
their seniors to do anything but their own business, but I solemnly 
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warn the members of this Chamber that this can not continue, and 
that all must take their sbare of their burden. It is a selfish and 
a wicked act for any one firm to be willing enough to take 
advantage of all the Chamber does for it, but unwilling to allow 
the attention of their senior to be distracted for a moment by any 
thought outside making money for the Home partners. If I had 
my way such a firm should be ostracised, and if they would 
deliberately take no share in the labours of the Chambers they 
should bave no share in the benefits which membership of the 
Chamber confers. 

‘We have now had one year’s experience in the working of 
the new Councils under the Reform Scheme, and I am afraid that 
the best that can be said on the subject is that the results might 
have been worse. The Council of State have given us a fairly 
dignified lead, as might be expected from men of that standing, 
but their powers are small, and though the sentiments which they 
have expressed from time to time are moderate in view and in 
expression, they have not been of any great assistance towards 
governing India during the past year. The Legislative Assembly 
from which so much was expected, and by which so much must be 
done if the Reforms are to be anything but a farce, have been a 
disappointment. The bulk of their time has been taken up in 
discussing resolutions, many of a highly controversial and racial 
character, and the tima and ability of the best men in the 
Assembly, both unofficial and official, have been utilized not in 
trying to solve the problems of Government but in trying to keep the 
Extremist within limits, and the wording of resolutions from passing 
the ordinary bounds of prudence, Weighty legislation, such as 
the Income-tax Act which would have taken the House of Commons 
weeks of debate, are passed with comparatively no discussion at 
all. Government by resolution is a hopeless task, and the length 
to which this bas been carried during the past year makes one’s 
heart sink at the thought of these Assemblies and Councils ever 
being fit to govern this country. But the Legislative Assembly 
seem to be extremely pleased with their effects, for with only a 
few months of experience during which time their actual achieve- 
menta were nil, they stoutly passed a resolution to the effect that in 
their opinion they have become so efiicient that their ten years of pro- 
bation should be waived, and that they were now ready to proceed 
with the next step towards complete self-government. Can any 
resolution be conceived that is more futile than that? Can any better 
proof be shown than that the Legislative Assembly have not even 
begun to learn the lessons which the Government of India Act oon- 
sidered 10 years was necessary for them to master 7 
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“The Bengal Legislative Council has been possibly a shade 
better than the Legislative Assembly. They had a severe lesson in 
the early part of their existence when they rejected the Police vote 
and found that His Excellency would not restore the grant, It was 
their firat test for finding themselves responsible for their own 
actions, and they did not like it. They put the grant back on their 
own petition, and since then have been much more sensible with 
regard to votes which carry responsibilities with them. But still, 
for them also the charm of passing resolutions has its fascination, 
and this culminated in an absurdity at the last session when on one 
day the Legislative Council passed without difliculty a vote for extra 
money for the police in order to carry out the Government policy of 
law and order, and the next day passed a resolution condemning 
that policy and asking Government to abandon it. And so, gentle- 
men, the review of the first year’s working of our new Assembly 
and Councils does not give scope for much gratification, but if that 
had been all we could have looked forward with hope that in years 
to come wisdom would be learnt by degrees if but slowly. But 
there is unfortunately something a good deal worse than the passing 
of foolish resolutions and the like. The Councils, and especially tbe 
Assembly, are beginning to realise their power and are heginning to 
look about to see how they can by legislation work off some their 
racial and commercial jealousies which bave rankled for many years. 
They have raised two thorny questions: the first being racial 
equality and the second, what is usually known as the Ilbort Bull 
controversy. One can deal with the firgt in rather a calmer manner 
than with the second. 

Racial Prejudice. 

‘This question of racial equality has been surrounded by a 
great deal of cant and humbug since the Reform Scheme came into 
being. Is there really such a thing as racial equality and, if not, 
can it be produced by legislation + There must be something very 
strong against this doctrine of racial equality, this bypothesis that 
one man is as good as another, no matter what his race or his 
traditions may be. It is not only we, Britishers, resident in India 
that have this idea of racial inequality, I suppose itis stronger jn 
America than anywhere else. The English settlers in Kenya colony 
who have never had anything to do with India but only with Iidians 
are on the brink of mutiny on account of it. South Africa, which 
straightened out her war troubles ina manner that stamped after 
her people as being imbued with the greatest common sense ind 
breadth of vision, will not recognise it. Australia with all its labour 
Governments will have none of it. The history of India for the lust 
200 years can bardly be quoted as a proof of any racial equality and 
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the Indian Army at the present day is a good instance of what I 
mean. The Indian Army, withits White officers is a magnificent 
tighting machine. But what would be the value of a Sikh or Pathan 
regiment officered by Bengali Babus, or a Goorkba Regiment 
officered by Ooryas? The man who talks about racial equality in 
India or anywhere else is either a humbug, or is talking with his 
tongue in his cheek. And yet one of the chief outcomes of the 
Reforms is this steady demand based on racial equality for what is 
called Indianizing the services. [ notice that there is no great 
ambition to replace Europeans by Indians in the Army or Navy, but 
in all other services the demand is to exclude Kuropsans in future 
recruitment, and select Indians regardless of the effect in efficiency 
and regardless of the suitability of the candidates by race or 
tradition or training. This is bad enough but it is a legitimate 
ambition which will probably be killed by experience. 


‘There is, however, a darker and more dangerous side to this 
question. Racial equality is being made use of as a stalking horse 
for other things. It is being made use of as a means whereby old 
commercial jealousies may be satisfied, and as a means whereby 
privileges can be removed which will lay vs open, bound and help- 
less, to a most vindictive form of legal attack J moan the false 
charge at which the Asiatic is an acknowledged expert. Com- 
mercial jealously is being app3ased by the attempt to legislate 
Indians into commercial positions for which they are not qualified, 
and which they would never attain by open compcttitlion. Here, of 
course, are many exceptions The great commercial magnates of 
Bombay have fought us at our own game and in many instances 
beaten us and this form of legislation has no attraction for them ; 
but in Bengal and other parts of India where the plane of Indian 
commercial intelligence and morality is undoubtedly lower than 
in Bombay, this form of legislation has groat attractions, aud 
herein lies the danger. You cannot make an honest Director 
or Managing Agont by legislation out of a man who, according to 
Western ideas, is not commercially honest. You cannot make a 
Public Board function properly by pitchforking on to it a lot of 
useless or untrustworthy members, simply because they are 
Indians. But that is the trend of Indian thought to-day, and 
that form of thought will bofore long find expression in attempts at 
legislation. This must be fought from the very beginning. The 
way is being paved by a sort of campaign of calumny against 
British methods of business, and accusations of racial prejudice 
are being levied against us. Thank goodness, we are all too level- 
headed to bother about these sort of things, but Indian merchants 
who stoop to this form of abuse must take warning that they oannot 
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have it both ways. Wecannot goon being friends with them if 
they openly and publicly abuse us. We are all willing to be 
commercial friends, and we are all too good business men to pay 
more for what we buy, or take less for what we sell in order to 
keep an Indian from doing business, It often happens, of course, 
that an European firm refuses to do business with an Indian firm, 
but the reason is not one of racial prejudice ; it is one of com- 
mercial morality, and when an Indian firm has lost its credit, as 
some of them have done recently, they must expect to lose the 
custom of honest men as well, 


The Ibert Bill controversy, 


“The second danger shead of us is the attack that is being 
made on our privileges aud our liberties, better known as the Ilbert 
Bill controversy. There are possibly none of us here who remem- 
ber the Ilbert Bill uproar in the early eighties, but there are some 
of us who came to India not long afterwards when the echoes of 
that trouble were still ringing in the air, That the Legislative 
Asseinbly should have roused all these old passions again within 
the first year of its existence, is, to say the least of it, a great error 
in tactics, At the back of our minds, those of us, I mean, who 
openly deciared for the Reforms, aud promised to make them as 
much of a success as we could, there was always an uneasy feeling 
that we might ba prejudicing our own rights, but I do not think 
that any of us ever thought that the attack would come at once 
within the first few months of the constitution of the Reformed 
Assembly. It shows us that the danger is real, and it shows us 
that we have got to stick together, as it may be a fight for our 
very existence. I| will not go any length into this subject as the 
matter is basing considered by a very strong Committee. If this 
Committee can come to a compromise that is likely to last and 
which will ba acceptable to us, nobody will be more pleased than 
Iam; but we must b3 prepared for the worst, although we hope 
for the best. There is, | feel convinced, a certain amount of bluff 
ou the part of many Indians over this matter. It is a question of 
twisting the lion’s tail, as has been done so often by the continental 
Powers, and the usual process is to go on twisting, keeping a sharp 
eye on the other end of the lion to see how far it is safe to go 
before he begins to bite. My advice to you, therefore, when the 
result of this Committee comes out, unless it is favourable, is to 
show your teeth as soon a3 possible. I have been asked what we 
can do, or what we are going todo. My answer is that we are 
going to do everything that lies within our power. I am not, of 
course, going to give our plana away prematurely, nor am | going 
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to indulge in threats, but I can assure the Legislative Assembly 
that if they pursue this course they are taking on a good deal more 
than they probably bargain for. In addition to what we can do 
out here, the public at bome are at last rousing themselves to some 
interest in India and they are beginning to see that law and order 
here is not as certain as it should be, and the lives and liberties of 
their kith and kin are not as safe as they ought to be, Now will 
be the time to rouse British public opinion against any attack on 
our legal rights, and I feel convinced that our case is good enough 
to raise a storm, that it will sweep any proposed legislation before 
it, even if the Reforms have to go too. 

“ But this thing I say unhesitatingly, that no matter what may happen 
at Delhi, the Europeans of India will not stand any encroachment on 
the legal rights that we have found necessary in years past, and which we are 
convinced will be still more necessary in the future ‘This is not a question of 
reform or reaction. It 1s not a question of justice or injustice. Itis a far 
greater question than that. Itis a question of rghts and hberty. Itisa 
question of life and death. Let but this safeguard be taken from us, and 
not one of us will be safe from a charge of any foul crime up to murder with 
the certainty of a conviction 

‘We will await the report of the Committee in the hope that 
they will recommend some acceptable compromise, but if that hope 
is not realised then action must be taken at once. I shall not be 
here to offer you my services asa leader which [ would otherwise 
gladly do, but I would like to make this suggestion which, if the 
Occasion arises, your new Committee may consider for what it is 
worth. In my opinion, the matter should be dealt with, not by the 
Chamber, but by the European Association ; and they should 
appoint a special committee to deal with this matter only, und to 
this special committee the Chamber should give the services to take 
this matter seriously, 

“The activities of many classes of Indians, some acting conati- 
tutionally and many acting unconstitutionally, seem to me to be 
aiming at one thing, and one thing only, which is tom ke matters 
so impossible for us Britishersin India that we will get out. But 
let them be well assured that we will not get out. The spirit of 
the old merchant adventurers, the ancestors of many of us hera 
to day, is by no means dead. Are we going to be juggled out of our 
birth-right by a parcel of lawyer politicians ? Are we going to 
relinquish the heritage which our fathers won with the blood of 
some of the best men that ever came out of Britain? Are we going 
to sit quietly and submissively by to accept from any Legislative 
Assembly or from any organisation of Mr. Gandhi, what is vulgarly 
known as the order of the boot? I think not. Or, if we do, | shall 
be entirely mistaken in my country men. 
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“Let us not however, dwell too long on the dark side of things: 
There is, thank God, a brighter side. Indians are not all like that; 
indeed there isa large number, probably a large majority who have 
the sense to recognise'that India for Indians alone is quite an im- 
possible ideal. They are, asa rule, somewhat timid in coming for- 
ward and proclaiming their opinion, but the spread of civil disobe- 
dience and the threatening of anarcby are driving them to take 
action, and new leaders who sre sound men of common sense are 
appearing and are willing to join hands with us. One of the out- 
come of this is the formation of a new League, the chief purpose of 
which is to fight non-co operation, anarchy and revolution. We are 
well advanced in this scheme, and we will, for the time being, place 
our political opinions on one side, and work whole-heartedly together 
to fight this imminent danger preached by the {Khilafatist and Mr. 
Gandhi. The work which will be mostly propaganda work will be 
done entirely by Indians but funds will be required, and we shall all 
have to subscribe freely. This is not a charity, gentlemen, it is an 
insurance premium. If prudent men insure their premises and their 
property against damage or destruction by riots and civil commotion, 
it is surely prudent also to pay another small premium in an ende- 
avour to prevent such riots from breaking out. I will ask you to 
bear this in mind when Sir Alexander Murray and Mr. Langford 
James come round to ask you for your subscription to this League. 

Besides this immediate work, I look to this League to serve 
an even more useful purpose in the future. We have seti out to 
work together against the disturbers of law and order, but I feel sure 
that when that purpose is effected, we shall find that we have got 
used to working together, and we shall succeed then in finding some 
common ground on which these racial questions can be settled. 


‘' My last word, therefore, to you, gentlemen, is to form a solid 
defence. Hit back and hit back hard when attacked. Join 
hands witb those Indians of moderate principles who are willing and 
wishful to work with you, and be sympathetic with their legitimate 
aspirations as regards the Government of their own country. If an 
alliance on these lines can be brought about, I feel confident that 
we shall then go forward side by side, the best of us Britishers and 
the best of Indians, working whole-heartedly for the good of this land 
in which we live. And when this fungus growth has been brushed 
away,—this poisonous fungus growth, hatred, anarcby and revolution 
which now dims ber lustre,—India will shine out again in all har 
brightness, and prove that she ever was the fairest jewel in Britain's 
Imperial Crown, 
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1n England the Press was very active on Indian affairs, especially 


on the change of Viceroyalty and on the Nagpur Congress 
proceedings. 


Ath, Violent agitation in England led by the Morning Post and the 
Daily Telegraph to enforce repression in India in reply to the 
Nagpur Congress Resolutions. The Post led an agitation against the 
suggestion of Lord Reading as Viceroy recalling bis connection with 
the notorious Marconi deal, and said that the I.C.S would revolt 
at such a standard of honesty. Tory vapers followed suit. 

‘8th Sir Michel O’Dwyer started a campaign in the British Press 
for immediate repression in India and a personal vendetta against 
Messrs Gandhi, Lajpat Rai, Ali Brothers and Chintamani. The 
Globe and the Telegraph opened their columns to Anglo-Indian 
pensioners of [ndia who demanded all round repression in India. 
Oth. Appointment of Lord Reading as Viceroy of India announced. 


25th The Prince of Wales unveiling a war memorial to the Indian 
Dead at Brighton said that they had given their lives in a quarrel 
of which it was enough for them to know that the enemy were the 
foes of their Sahibs and their King-Emperor ! 


February 1921 


15th. Parliament opened by the King in State. In the Commons 
Mr. Davidson M P. in moving an address in reply to the King’s 
Specch said that the House shared His Majesty’s hope that the 
new Reforms inaugurated by the Duke of Connaught would bring 
political peace to India. Similar references in the Lords. 

17th Tory Papers in England under the lead of the Morning Post 
denounced the appointment of Lala Harkishen Lal as a Minister. 
23rd. Inthe H. of Coms. Mr. Montagu was exasperatingly hecklen 
by several M. P.’a on the question of appointment of Lala Harkishen 
Lal, who was maliciously described as a rebel and a convict, asa 
Minister in the Punjab Govt, The Speaker had to intervene and to 
stop further questions, 


l 
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Questions were also asked on the reduction of the British 
element in the Indian Army and expression was given to the fear 
that British strength was being dangerously reduced in India which 
was in the throes of a revolution. 
2Ath. In the H. of Commons the anti-Indian die hards led by 
Viscount Curzon initiated a heated discussion over the Speaker's 
ruling of the last day re Lala Harkishen Lal’s Case. 


March 192] 


lst. In the H. of Commons a point of order was raised on the ques- 
tion whether members of Purliament could not criticise the action of 
Indian Officers, such as Lala Harkisben Lal, in the House. The 
Speaker gave his ruling that members should not interfere in 
the case of the administration of Transferred Subjects in India 


2nd. Inthe H. of Commons questions were asked regarding the 
pay and pension of the I. C. S. and regarding their protection from 
the alleged hostile action of the new Indian Ministers and their 
Councils. 


Before a meeting of Parliamentarians under the Duke of North. 
umberland a bogus report was presented which included a reference 
by the O’Dwyer gang to an Indian Society which was alleged to be 
promoting murder and rebellion in India! 


In the H. of Lords Lord Sydenham gave an alarmist view of 


the Army reductions in India which if carried out, he said, would 
spell disaster to the Empire ! 


3rd. Lord Reading, entertained to Dinner by the Royal Colonial 
Institute with Mr. Montagu as president, said in reference to his 
new appointment as Viceroy: It was a great idea to ask him who 
sat in the mighty seat of British Justice to go to India for the reason 
that he represented Justice in Great Britain.’ 


Oxford University Union after a full dress debate passed 
by 88 votes to 76: ‘That this House would welcome the imme- 
diate grant of the status of self-governing Dominion to India.’ 
5th. Manchester Chamber of Commerce sent representation to Mr. 
Montagu condemning cotton import duties in India. 


8th. In the H. of Lords, Lord Lytton moved the Second Reading 
of the Govt. of Burma Bill which was postponed on Lord Ampthill’s 
motion that the matter was premature. Lord Sydenham raised the 
question of Parliament’s power to review the administration of 
Transferred Subjects in India and elicited an assurance from Lord 
Lytton, the Under Secretary, that they could, 
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10th, The Morning Post announced the formation of the India Emer- 
gency Committee composed of O’Dwyer, Dyer, Joynson-Hicke, Lords 
Sydenham & Ampthill and other Die-hards, ostensibly to circulate in- 
formations about India but really to do anti-Indian propaganda work, 
llth. Mr. Montagu received at the India Office the Indian Moslem 
Delegation to the Near East Conference. 

12th. Lord Reading entertained ata farewell luncheon at Savoy 
Hotel by Indians in London. The Aga Khan presided. Lord 
Reading declared that he was going to India determined to do bia 
utmost and believing that Indians would try at the outset to give 
faith to him until they found that he was undeserving of it. 


Mr. Llyod George received at Downing Street the Indian 
Moslem Delegation who urged modification of the Treaty of Sevres. 
17th. India Emergency Committee held a large inauguration meeting 
under Lord Awptbill in Cannon Street Hotel to deneunce Mr, 
Montagu and bis Reforms in India. 


23rd. Influential deputation of Lancashire M.P.’s and Cotton 
magnates waited upon Mr. Montagu to protest against Indian 
cotton duties and tried to influence him against fiscal sutonomy 
being granted to India. Mr. Montagu declined to interfere. 


April 1921 


8th. Mr. Montagu replying to a deputation of pensioned officers 
of the uncovenanted service asking for an increase of pension said 
that he had gone a long way already but promised to reconsider. 
12th. In the Commons the question of Kenya [ndians was raised 
in interpellation when Col. Wedgwood declared that the Colonial 
Office was antagonistic to the Indian claim of equality in Kenya, 
Lord Winterton declared that the whole black population of Kenya 
was ugainst giving further rights to Indians. 

20th. Lord J.ytton in the H. of Lords announced that the Burma 
Reform question had been left to the Joint Committee for report. 
22nd. Sir Edward Grigg gave a lecture at the Royal Society of 
Arts on the “Common Services of British and Indian people to the 
world” and said that the time was not yet ripe when Indian unity 
and security could be maintained without the moral fibre of the 
British. Lord Chelmsford said that his experience of the Reformed 
Legislatures had been wonderful and he was confident that this 
great adventure was going to be a wonderful success. 

29th. Mr. Montagu wrote to Mr. Chotani of the Khilafat Deputa- 
tion expressing appreciation of its services and made a Jong 
atatement of British policy towards the Turks. 
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3rd. Nairobi Round Table Conference between members of the 
Indian community and the European Convention was opened under 
Governor Sir Edward Northey to arrive at a settlement on the claim 
of equality put forward by the Indian settlers. 

4th. Lord Sydenham in the H. of Lords called attention to the 
dire peril to British Rule in India owing to reductions in the 
Indian Army. A long debate followed in which Lords Chelmsford 
and Lytton spoke against the motion which was withdrawn. 


Nairobi Round Table Conference ended in a fiasco. 
11th. At the annual dinner of the Newspaper Society of England, 


Field Marshall Wilson declared that India was a ‘specifically British 
possession’ which must be retained as such by force of arms 


13th. Mr. Montagu appointed a committee under Lord Lytton to 
report on the Indian Students question in the United Kingdom. 
24th. In reply to Colonel Wedgwood in the H. of Commons Mr. 
Montagu gave the amounts of large pensions that Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, General Dyer and Mr. Smitb still draw from India. 

25th. Mr. Srinivasa Sastry delivered an address on the ‘ present 
political situation in India” at the Indian Students’ Hostel and was 
fusilladed by interruptions and cries from the Indian students as he 
spoke against non-co operation and supported Govt. action. 

3Ist. In the H. of Commons Viscount Curzon put in an interpella- 
tion regarding Gandhi, using the insulting epithet ‘‘an individual 
called Gandhi” in this connection. 

Debate in the H. of Lords raised by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
on defending the N. W. Frontier in India and preserving our 
dumaged prestige in our Eastern Empire.’ Lords Sydenham, 
Chelmsford, and Lytton made long speeches. 


June 1921 


lst. Parliamentary Joint Committee recommended the Govt of 
India Act to be extended to Burma at once. 


7th. In the H. of Commons Mr. Montagu was heckled by questions re 
Gandhi-Reading interview. Col. Yate again raised the question of 
reduction in the Indian Army. 


8th. Burma Reforms Bill as draiied by the Joint Committee came 
up before the Lords for the second reading and passed. 

14th. Sir Frederick Hall suggested in the H. of Commons depor- 
tation of Mr. Andrews, whom he described as ‘the so-called gentle- 
man”, in connection with bis activities re Chardpur Gurkha outrage. 
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20th. Imperial Conference of Promiers of British Empire opened 
at London by Mr. Lloyd George who referred to India in glowing 
terms and invited her representatives, the Maharao of Cutch and 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, to participate in the discussions on equal terms. 
Zist. Mr. Sastri addressed the Imperial Conference on behalf of 
India and put forth the plea of equality of status for Indians. 

24th. At the Empire Parliamentary Dinner Lord Birkenhead 
announced that he had arranged to send a Parliamentary Delegation 
to greet the new Legislatures of India. 


28th. Burma Reforms Bill passed by the Lords. 


July 1921 


7th. Debate in the H. of Lords on Indian unrest raised by Lord 
Sydenham who asked what steps Govt. was taking to protect lives 
and properties of Europeans. Lord Lytton made a long statement. 
At a meeting of the Imperial Conference the status of Indians 
in the Dominions and Colonies was discussed fully. Tbe Maharao 
of Cutch opened the discussion and Mr. Sastri took a leading part. 


12th. Mr. Waddington asked in the House of Commons about 
the huge profits which he alleged the Indian Cotton Mills have 
earned ; he wanted to deprecate the new imposition of Indian 
Cotton Duties. 

In the H of Commons Mr. Montagu was heckled by the Die- 
hards about the Indian Service Men and their dissatisfrction with 
the Montagu Reforms. Mr. Montagu promised to issue & com- 
munique on the subject shortly. 
18th. Mr. Montagu in reply to enquiries made a statement in the 
H. of Commons regarding the Madras strikes which followed from 
the Buckingham and Karnatic Mills lock-out. 

Col. Hurst drew attention in the H. of Commons to the huge 
loss sustained by India by the oxchange muddle of 1920, Mr. 
Montagu made a statement on the sale of reverse counrils. 
19th. In reply to a question Mr. Montagu gave an account in the 
H. of Commons of the late Aligarh Riot of 192] 
27th. The Maharao iutchand Mr. Sastri were presented with the 
Freedom of Loneon at Guildhall at a brilliant gavhering : and enter- 
tuined to a luucheon at the Mansion House with the Lord Mayor in 
tho Chair, Mr. Sastri made very *'nquent speeches in his best style. 


August 1921 


lst. A committees of Leading Manufacturers in England sent. 
circular to M. P’s. with a view to rally them in opposition to the 
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Indian custom duties and declared that Mr. Montagu was responsible 
from first to last for the tariff difficulties between England and India, 


Tilak Anniversary Day held in London at Woburn Place with 
Mr. M. H. Kidwai in the Chair, and also to celebrate the inaugura- 
tion of N-C-O in India. 


2nd. Protest against Jt. Parliamentary Com. recommendations on 
Kenya Indians issued over the names of Lord Sydenham, Sir C. 
Townshend, and Sir Joynson-Hicks saying: “we cannot imagine 
that any British Govt. would give them equal franchise with the 
White men and in fact by so doing convert the Indian Colony into a 
British Dependency.” 


5th. Imperial Conference Resolution on the status of Indians in 
the Dominions and other parts of the Empire was issued officially 
and published in the Press, 


Genl. Smuts opined to a Press correspondent that Indians 
should emigrate to Mesopotamia rather than to South Africa. 


A European mass meeting at Nairobi passed strong resolutions 
against giving any civic rights to Indians in Kenya 


9th. Col. Hurst in the H. of Commons enquired why the reverse 
councils were sold privately during the last exchange muddle. Mr. 
Montagu explained the position. 


Colonial Secretary received a private informal deputation 
of East Africa Indians consisting of Messrs. Jeevanjee and Varma of 
Kenya and Messrs. P. Thakurdas and Ramchandra Rao of India. Mr. 
Churchill declined to hear Mr. Jeevanjee in detail. Immediately 
after this Mr. Churchill interviewed the European deputation. 
13th. Imperial Ind. Citizenship Assoc. wired to the Sec. of State 
aud Govt. of India the frantic anti-Indian campaign started by the 
Kenya Europeans to force the hands of the Govt. to assign an 
inferior status to Indians, 


17th. At a Savoy Hotel Luncheon Mr. Chotani said that he and 
his colleagues of the Kbilafat Deputation were returning to India 
completely disappointed. They found that the Germans were not 
the only Europeans who treated treaties as scraps of paper. 


18th. .Mr. Montagu in reply to a question in the H. of Commons 
made along statement on the military operations in the N. W. 
Frontier against the Waziris, 


19th. Lancashire Deputation waited upon Lancashire M. P’s. over 
the Indian Cotton Duties. Mr. Montagu who was present regretted 
that his arguments addressed to them months ago had not made an 
impression, 
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The Lytton Students Enquiry committee boycotted by the 
majority of London [ndian students. 


September 1921 


5th. League of Nation’s Assembly mot at Geneva and was attend- 
ed by the Maharao of Cutch and the Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri 
as Indian Delegates. 


20th. Foreign Office, United Kingdom, addressed protest to the 
Soviet Govt. alleging revolutionary intrigues against British interest 
in Asia, particularly helping Indian revolutionaries, in contraven- 
tion of the Anglo-Soviet Commercial Treaty, 


October 1921 


4th. Mr. Montagu wrote to Lord Lytton intimating the Indian 
Assembly’s refusal to vote the grant on the students enquiry 
Committee. 

6th. Lord Lytton as President of the students enquiry committee 
replied to Mr. Montagu giving an account of the work already done 
by his committee. 

8th. Litvinoff of the Soviet Foreign Office in reply to British note 
of 20th. September denied al! the charges categorically and com- 
plained of unfriendly attitude of the British. 


10th. Sir Edward Northey, Kenya Governor, in opening the 
Kenya Council appealed to parties for truce on the Indian question. 
17th. Governor of Kenya announced interim arrangement 
to nominate one Indian to the Executive Council and four to the 
Legislative Council. 

25th. In reply to several questions in the H. of Commons Mr 
Montagu made a statement of the trouble arising from the Moplah 
Rebellion, promising to give fuller details later. 

Lord Sydenham raised a debate in the H. of Lords on the poli- 
tical situation in India. Lord Curzon made a long reply deprecating 
the attitude of Sydenham in raising the question just on the eve 
of the Prince of Wales’ departure for India. <A long debate ensued 
in which Lords Ampthill, Middleton, Chelmsford, Lytton and 
others took part. 

The International Labour Conference of the League of Nations 
opened at Geneva under Lord Burnbam as president. 


26th. In the International Labour Conference Mr. Joshi, the 
Indian Labour delegate, spoke in support of as proposition to limit 
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the work of agricultural labourers and to protect them like indus-, 
trial labourers. 


November 1921 


Ist. In the H. of Commons Sir Charles Yate enquired the reasons 
for the repeal of the Indian Press Act and Repressive Acts. 
Mr, Montagu made a long statement on the subject. A day was 
demanded by the Die-hards for the discussion of Indian Unrest ; 
this was refused by the Leader of the House. 
3rd At the International Labour Conf. Mr Joshi urged the 
necessity for tackling the question of primary education and literacy 
of wage-earners in all countries. 
8th. Inthe H. of Commons Sir C. Yate put a question regarding 
Trade Unions in India which he described merely as ‘Strike Com- 
mittees” and therefore unlawful. In reply to further questions 
Mr. Montagu promised to supply further informations on the Moplah 
outbreak, 
Oth. SirC. Yate asked in the H of Commons whether Govt. 
servants in India were wearing Gandhi-caps and thus openly 
flouting Govt. Mr. Montagu in reply said that some of the Povin- 
cial Governments have taken steps in the matter. 

In regard to a demand of the Die-hards for a day to dias 
cuss the affairs of India the Leader of the House refused to comply. 

In the Inernational Labour Conference Mr. Joshi, the Indian 
labour delegate, speaking on the Secretary General’s report asked 
for an explanation as to how different nationalities are represented 
on the staff of its office and why agency offices are not opened in 


Asiatic countries. 
December 1921 


14th. Kenya Indian leaders summoned to trial for refusing to pay 
income tax following the passive resistance movement. Defence was 
that the tax was illegal being imposed without the peoples’ consent. 
15th. In the Commons Col. Wedgwood enquired re the treatment 
of Indian leaders sent to jail Mr. Montagu gave an evasive reply. 
20th. In reply to Mr. Ben Spoor in the Commons Mr. Montagu 


declared that there was nothing in India which should be described 
as repression. It was merely keeping law and order. 


Zl1st. Genl. Smuts addressing the Natal S. A. Congress counselled 
Indians to avoid trying for settlement of the Indian question which 
might do them no good and might do the Empire harm, and advised 
them to be repatriated to India. 
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January 1922 


12th. Sir M. O'Dwyer once more hit out hia jeremiads about 
India at the Overseas Club meoting where he pompously spoke on 
“Our Imperial Responsibilities in India” which was to save the Indian 
masses from the so-called intelligentsia ! 
27th. Speaking at the East African Dinner in London Mr. 
Churchill made a notorious reactionary pronouncement, denying 
that democratic institutions can grow in Eastern countries and 
emphasising that Kanya was characteristically a White colony, 


February 1922 


2nd Lord Birkeiuhead, Lord Chancellor, in the course of a speech 
said about ‘formidable movements’ 1n India: ‘it is not inconceiv- 
able that we may have once again to prove that the British Empire 
retuins the hard fibre which brought it that Empire. 


7th. Parliament opened by the King In the debate on the 
address Genl. Page Croft sand thit Govt. must mako it clear that 
they intended to rule India, Jord Curzon referred to India as ‘that 
great Dependency’ and threatened whole-sale repression to check 
the Indian unrest. 

Oth. Mr. Montagu spesking at tbe 1920 liberal club threatened 
further repression in India but contested Mr Churchill’s dictum 
that democracy was impossible in India and his anti-Indian foreign 
policy as regards the status of Indians Abroad. 

1Otch. Sir Joynson-Hicks’ motion of censure on Mr. Montagu drew 
forth a very lively debate in the Commons during which the dic- 
hard party indulged in an inferno of abuse of Montagu and India. 


21st. Sir M. O’Dwyer addressing a meeting under Sydenham gave 
a horrifying account of unrest in India; he attributed all trouble to 
the weakness of the Govt. of India and explained how the rebellion 
in the Punjab under his regime had been put out by Genl. Dyer in 
4 days! Gandhi, Montagu and the Govt. of India were equally 
responsible ; the former was a dangerous hypocrite whose continued 
immunity was a menace to public peace. 


March 1922 


4th. Mr. Montagu in a speech at Lisbon said that the policy of 
granting self Govt. to India would he carried through inspite of 
difficulties. 


1(a) 
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Oth. Mr. Montagu was suddenly forced to resign. In the Commons 
this news was received with prolonged cheers and unseemly bilarity 
by the die-hards and Unionists. Mr. Chamberlain explained that 
the resignation was due to a breach of cabinet discipline in Mr. 
Montagu’s publishing a Govt. of India telegram on the Turkish 
question without cabinet authority. 


llth Speaking to his constituents at Cambridge Mr. Montagu 
exposed the tactics of the Premier and explained that in order to 
get the support of the conservatives to his tottering ministry, Mr. 
Lloyd George had presented the Die-hards with his head ona 
charger. A stormy controversy raged in England on this subject on 
this and the following days. 

13th. In the Commons Mr. Montagu’s resignation was the subject 
of another heated controversy. 

14th Lord Curzon made an impassioned speech in the Lords 
defending himself againat Mr Montagu’s allegations. 

17th. In a speech at Thatford Mr, Montagn gave his reply to Lord 
Curzon’s statements in the Lords. 


22nd. Replying to Sir C. Yate in the Commons Earl Winterton 
said that the question of disallowing the repeal of Indian Press 
Act would be considered when the measure was passed by the 
Indian assembly. 

The Times thundered at the Indian Assembly for refusing 
certa n grants and hinted that the Reforms may be withdrawn if 
evch conduct was persisted in. 
27th. In the Commons there was a Jong discussion on the 
Consolidated Fund Bill when Col. Wedgwood, and Mr. Ben Spoor 
rtrongly attcked the repressive policy of Govt. in India. Earl 
Winterton made bis reply. 
29th. Deputation of Lancashire M.P.’s waited upon Earl Winter- 
ton and made strong representation against Indian Cotton duties. 


In the Commons Earl Winterton moved for power to raise £50 
millions Indian Loan. 


April 1922 


6th. Third reading of the Indian Loan Bill in the Commons passed. 
10th. White paper issued on the N-C-O movement, 
11th. East India Loan Bill passed in the Lords. 

In the Commons Sir C. Yate attempted to obtain a reconsi- 
deration of the case of the punished Punjab Officials of 1919. Mr. 
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Chamberlain replied sympathetically but refused to reopen the 
question. 
13th. Indian Loans Act received Royal Assent, 


May 1922 


16th. Joint Parliamentary Committee met in the Lords to hear 
and examine Viscount Peel on various Indian matters, 

23rd. In tbe Commons replying to Colonel Yate Jord Winterton 
rejused to consider more fully the I. C. S. Pension Rules, 

24th. In the House of Lords, Lord Sydenham again raised the 
question of the punished Punjab Officials of 1919 and asked a 
reprieve. There was a long debate in which Lord Chelmsford made 
his first Parliamentary speech after retirement from India. 


June 1922 


12th. Burma Reform Rules passed in the House of Commons after 
a long debate lasting for five hours during which numerous amend- 
ments were proposed but all defeated. 


15th. India Office Estimates introduced in the House Commons ; 
long debate on the Iudian administration followed. 


July 1922 


Ath. Inthe Commons during the Colonial office estimates debate 
the Colonical Secretary spoke on Kenya which he said was exclu- 
sively being retained for White settlers. 

5th, New Civil Service Pension Rules issued by the Sec. of State. 
19th. Second Report of the Parliamentary Joint Committee on 
Indian affairs issued. 

96th. Indian Princes in England gave a friendly dinner to Mr. 
Montagu. Bikaner paid a tribute to Mr Montagu’s services to 
and genuine affection for India. 


August 1922 


9nd. I.C.S. Debate in the House of Commons. Mr. Llyod George 
made his notorious ‘steel-frame’ speech denouncing political move- 
mente in India and forecasting more repression, 

4th, Sir Hamilton Grant addressing the Oxford Liberal League 
condemned the repressive policy in India. 

Sth. C. P. & Berar Civil Service Association memorialized the 
Sec,,of State against the O’Dounell Circular, 
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10th. Press campaign in England, led by the Morning Post, start- 
ed against the famous O’Dounell circular. 


22nd. Annual Conference of United Kingdom Textile-workors at 
Blackpool passed resolution against Indian Textile Duties. 


September 1922 


Sth. Speaking before the British Association at Hull Lord Meston 
sald that Imperial Citizenship should be extended to India at once. 

Oth. A meeting of the Executive Council of Kenya presided over 
by Sir Robert Coryndon discussed the final term of settlement of 
Indian question. Common franchise on education test was adopted 
and a small district in the Highlands was reserved for the Indians. 


19th. H. H. Jamsaheb of Nawanagar speaking before the League 
ot Nations’ Assembly said that the great bulk of Indian population 
did not consider opium a harmful drug and spoke aguinst the suppres- 
sion of opium cultivation in India 


20th, At the League of Nations’ Assembly Sir Sivaswami Iyer 
attacked General Smuts for the policy adopted by the South African 
Govt. in administering the mandated teiritory of the German South 
West Africa. 


On the question of protecting Minorities, the Maharaja of 
Nawanagar speaking before the League of Nations’ Asscmbly appeal- 
ed to South African dclegates to regularice the position of the 
ludian minority in South Africa. 
28th. A Committee of the League of Nations passed resolution on 


apportioning the League’s cost among 1ts various members—ludia’s 
share being },440,000 Gold Francs. 


October 1922 


9th, The Morning Post in a leading article emphasised the pension 
grievance of the I. C., S, and said that now that Mr. Montagu was 
gone they looked with some hope to the India office on this matter 
L5th. Report of the Indian Students Committee presided over by 
Lord Lytton was published, 

16th. Details of the scheme for the reconstitution of the Indian 
Army reserve of officers on the lines recommended by the Esher 
Committee was announced, 

20th. Mr. Lloyd George and his cabinet resigned. Mr. 
Bonar Law became the new Premier, 


India in Parliament 1921 


Karly in the year an agitation was carried on in England by the 
Tory Die-hards of the Sydenham party to discredit the operation of 
the Montagu reforms in India. The proceedings of the National 
Congress at Nagpur in 1920, especially its change of creed, were 
watched with anxiety, and an alarm was raised that India was fast 
turning bolshevist. The visit of the Duke of Connaught and 
the progress of the boycott movemement that dogged his steps 
arrested universal attention in England. Sir Michel O'Dwyer and 
the martial law officers of the Punjab, since disgraced and retired, 
filled the Tory papers with malicious writings about India and 
indulged in a personal vendetta against Mr. Montagu and his Indian 
supporters. All trouble in ludia was fathered upon Mr. Montagu, 
Further, the conciliatory mood towards India which till then pervad- 
ed the British cabinet irritated these watch-dogs of bureaucratic 
power beyond measure and when the name of Lord Reading was 
suggested for the viceroyalty, they almost lost their senses. The 
Jewish bogey was raised, and it was seriously suggested that British 
interests in the Hast was being bartered away to a Jewish clique. Mr. 
Montagu was a Jew, Sir William Meyer was a Jew, the Commander- 
in-Chief was a Jew, and then another Jew was to be installed at the 
Indian Pontificate ! So many Jews together to manage the affairs of 
India, especially in view of the Jewish gold and intrigue which was 
running the Russian Soviet, was looked upon with suspicion, and 
the Greek millionaire who pulled the legs of Mr. Lloyd George from 
behind the scenes was supposed to havea hand in this matter, 
Objection was also raised on the score of the well-known Moslem 
antipathy to the Jew that Lord Reading’s appointment would do 
violence to Moslem feeling in India. In the Parliament itself a)] these 
jeremiads could not be carried but Mr. Montagu was continuously 
heckled in the most unseemly manner by the Tory Die-hards, 


The Opening of Parliament. 


Parliament opened on the 15th Feb. In the House of Commons 
Mr. Davison moving an address to the Throne said amongst other 
things: “‘Thanks of the country are due to the Duke of Connaught 
who on His Majesty’s behalf has inaugurated the New Council in 
India, In undertaking this important task he bas once sgain shown 
that unselfish devotion to duty of which the beloved Royal Family 
daily has given evidence, (Cheers.) The House of Commons would 
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share His Majesty’s hope that these changes will bring progress and 
political peace in their train.” 

Sir Luke Fildes, seconding, declared that the whole House and 
the Empire would be delighted if success attended the efforts of the 
New Councils. He thought it would be well to remember the great 
services given to India and the Empire in the by-gone days by the 
body of men remarkable for their earnestness and efficiency, namely, 
the Indian Civil Service. They had fought pestilence and famine and 
had done great administrative work with one unselfish idea of doing 
their best for the great Indian Empire. 

Mr. Asquith referring to India said he could only say without any 
distinction of party that Great Britain had looked with the greatest 
good-will and most sanguine expectations to the great new adventure 
there. For himself, and he was sure be was re-echoing everybody’s 
opinion, he thought it of the very greatest advantage to the Empire 
that the early critical stages of that adventure should be presided 
over by a man of the sagacity, experience and popular sympathies 
of Lord Reading. 

Mr. Licyd George in reply to a suggestion for establishing a com- 
mittee to co-ordinate the Army ,Navy and the Air-forces of the 
Empire, ssid : When we were in trouble the Empire helped us. 
Over a million men came from India voluntarily and vast numbers 
from other parts but that was a spasmodic effort. -The solidarity 
of the Empire was & guarantee against further shedding of blood 
since the sword would never have been drawn had the planners of 
the war known what the British Empire would do. 

This was no occasion to express any but the sweetest senti- 
ments. Soon however the House bad a taste of the die hard attitude 
on India as given below. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—28 FEBRUARY 1921 
Lala Harkishan Lal’s Case. 


Sir W. Davison asked the Sec of State whether he is aware 
that Mr. Harkishan Lal, who was convicted on a charge of cons- 
piracy to wage war and of abetting the waging of war against the 
King, was sentenced to transportation for life and forfeiture of 
property and was subsequently pardoned as an act of clemency, 
bas now been selected by the Governor of the Punjab as one of his 
two Indian Ministers who will be charged with the administration 
of public works, education, excise, commerce and industry, local 
Government, etc.; whether in the discharge of this office he will 
bave control over large numbers of British and Indian officials, and 
will exercise great patronage with wide financial powers; whether 
the Sec. of State is aware of the bitter feeling which this appoint: 
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ment has caused among His Majesty’s loyal subjects, both British 
and Indian; whetber ho has personally approved of the appoint- 
ment of a recently convicted rebsl to such a prominent position of 
trust under the Crowu: and what steps he proposes to take in the 
matter ? 

Captain Viscount Curzon asked the Sec. of State for India 
whether Harkishan Lal, who was committed as a rebel in the 
rebellion of 1919, has been appointed as a minister in the Punjab ; 
whether since his release he has continued to take part in rebel 
agitation ; whether in his new appointment he will have a very 
large number of loyal subjects of the Crown, both British and 
Indian, under his jurisdiction ; and whether, as such an appoint- 
ment is an insult to all loyalists throughout the Empire, it can be 
reconsidered 1 

Mr. Montagu :—Under the Government of India Act Ministers 
are appointed by the Governors of Governors’ provinces, hold office 
at the pleasure of the Governor, and are responsible to the Legis- 
lative Councils who vote their salaries. The Joint Select Committee 
advised that the Ministers selected by the Governors should be 
elected members of the Legislative Council enjoying its confidence 
and capable of leading it. In these circumstances I would submit 
to the House that the proper place to consider the title of Ministers 
to the confidence of the Legislature is the Provincial Councils. 

Sir W. Davison:—Is_ the right hon. Gentleman aware, and is 
it not a fact, that the action of the Governor is subject to the 
superintendence, direction, and control of the Sec. of State ? 

Mr, Montagu: No, that is not quite true. Itis subject to the 
superintendence, direction, and control of the Secretary of State, ex- 
cept—I am quoting from memory—as provided in this Act, and 
under this Act the question of the appointment of Ministers is laid 
by Statute on the Governor. 

Sir W. Davison: Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that this 
action of showing favour to rebels is driving many loyal subjects into 
the hands of the extremists ? 

Viscount Curzon: Is it a fact that this man is a convicted 
rebel, and that he holds jurisdiction over a large number of 
Europeans 3 

Mr. Speaker : That does not seem to be a matter for this Parlia- 
ment. It is a matter for the Legislative Council. 

Viscount Curzon : Will the right hon. Gentleman exercise his 
influence with the leader of the House to secure the release of the. 
hon. Member for East Leyton (Mr. Malone) ? 

Sir W. Davison: Is it not a matter for this House to know 
whether a man responsible for the Government of India who has been 
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appointed to high office by the Crown is a convicted rebel? I sub- 
mit that we aro entitled to that information. 

Mr. Speaker : The House having given practically Home Rule, 
or something in the nature of Home Rule, to these Councils the less 
it interferes with the Councils the better. 

Sir H. Craik: Was the nomination made by the Governor of 
the Punjab without any suggestion from Home or from the Govern- 
mont of India ? 

Mr. Montagu: Of course it was. The Governor is specially 
charged by Statute to make his own nominations. I never knew of 
the appointment until sometime after it was made. 

Dr. Murray : Was not General Smuts a rebel at one time? 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks: As your ruling, Sir, is important, may 
I ask if the question of law and order and India was banded over to 
the Councils, or were not only certain specified subjects handed over 
to them by this House? Is it not the case that this House retain 
control of every other subject other than those directly handed over ? 

Mr. Montagu : May I point out that this gentleman ‘ho has 
given rise to this discassion is a Minister who has charge of 
those very Transferred Subjects, and that if the Legislature does not 
think him a man worthy of his confidence it has its remedy, and if 
the Punjab does not think the Legislature worthy of its confidence 
it has its remedy. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: I was not discussing this case. I was 
asking as to the things that were reserved. 

Mr. Speaker: This is the only case that I am discussing. This 
is not the time to deal with hypothetical cases. What I said arose 
entirely out of the answer given by the Sec. of State for India, 

Sir H. Craik: Can the system which the Government have 
instituted in India be described as one of Home Rule? On the 
contrary, is it not a system which is described by the vew-fangled 
word ‘‘diarchy,” or divided rule, with common responsibility of this 
House and the Legislative Council ? 

The Speaker: The words “Home Rule” were used, not ina 
technical sense, but in a general sense. Certain subjects have been 
transferred wholly to these Legislative Councils, and it is with 
regard to those only tbat I used the expression. 

Sir W. Davison: As this matter is one of great importance, 
may I ask whether the Members of this House cannot get informa- 
tion from the Sec. of State for India as to certain action which may 
have been taken by the Governor or some of his Ministers? Are we 
not entitled to ask that question ? 

Mr. Speaker: It depends on the information which is asked 
for. When the question appears on the Paper, I will consider it. 
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Nex day, Feb. 24th. there was a long debate over the 
Speaker's ruling. Viscount Curzon led the attack. The 
following is the full text of the debate. 


Viscount Curzon :—I desire to ask you, Sir (the Speaker), a 
question with regard to the ruling given yesterday on a question 
in reference to India. I asked a question with reference to a certain 
man in India, and whother certain statements made about him wore 
correct. You replied that it did not seem to be a matter for 
Parliament but one for the Legislative Council. The Hon’ble 
Member for South Kensington (Sir W. Davidson) then asked : 


‘Is it not a matter for this House to know whether a man 
responsible for the Government of India, who has been appointed to 
high office under the Crown, is aconvicted rebol? 1 submit that 
we are entitled to that information.’ 

You said that the [[ouse having practically given Home Rule, 
or something in the nature of Home Rule, to these councils, the less 
it interfered with the councils the better. When a country has 
been given Home Rule, are we to understand that no further 
questions may be asked about the details of administration in that 
country # 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: May [ call your attention to a section 
of the Act passed the year before last? Section 4 enacts that the 
Governor of a Governor's Province may, by notifications, appoint 
ministers, not being members of his executive, and so on. The 
Governor of this Province was an officer appointed by the Crown, 
and for the appointment of that officer the Secretary of State is 
clearly responsible. 1 submit that under the terms of that section, 
this minister having been appointed by the Governor of the Province 
who was appointed by the Secretary of State here, we are entitled 
to ask the question of the Secretary of State as to the conduct of 
his own appointment. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore: Is it not also laid down that the Ministora 
so appointed are responsible to the Local Legislature and removable 
by the Provincial Council. If that be 80, would not a deadlock be 
reached at once if Ministers were appointed to an Indian Province 
and had not the coniidence of the Provincial Assembly of that 
province 1 Therefore, is it not impossible for two Legislative 
Chambers to attempt to share such responsibility, and will it vot 
have to be made quite clear whether the Indian Ministers are 
responsible to the Provincial Councils or to this House? It¢ must 
be one or the other: both cannot possibly exercise the responsibility, 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : My hon’ble friend has uot quoted the 
section, which goes an to say : 


p) 
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‘ Any Ministers so appointed shall hold office during his (the 
Governor's) pleasure.” 

Sir H. Craik: Might I, as a member of the Jvuint Committee, 
point out that the nomination of these Ministers is in the bands of 
the Governor, but we were repeatedly assured that the Governor 
would be responsible to the Secretary of State. That is quite 
independent of the methods that may be used by the Assembly for 
removing such Ministers. Ths original appointment of the Ministers 
is in the hands of the Governor, and the Governor is responsible to 
the Secretary of State who is answerable to this House. 

Mr. Speaker: The noble Lord asked me a general question; 
and Isaid, inreply, the legal phrase, ““Dolus latet in generali- 
bus.” | will not answer it in general terms. I will only say that it 
must depend in each case upon the events into which it is desired 
to enquire, and upon the questions which are put, We are now 
commencing & new era in India, and it appeared to me yesterday, 
and still appears to me to-day, that it would be extremely un- 
desirable if this House were to attempt to undertake the function 
of controlling or criticistng the Ministers who are responsible to the 
newly created legislative bodies. Afterall, the Ministers, however 
chosen, however selected, are the Ministers of those legislative 
bodies. They presumably have their confidence, their «ilaries sare 
voted by them. Talk of dyarchy ! It would indeed be dyarchy if 
we supervised those Ministers as well as the legislative councils to 
whom they are responsible! For that reason I think that we bad 
far better begin to abstaining from asking questions and criticising 
tbe Ministers who have been duly selected by the Governor, under 
the statutory powers which this House bas given him for that 
purpose. 

Sir H. Craik: On the point of order, may I say, with great 
respect, that the question raised was not in regard to any criticism 
of the action of the Minister who is now responsible to thos Assem- 
bly in India. A question was raised with regard to the action of 
the Governor who is subject to the Secretary of State. The question 
had relation not tothe action of the Minister, but solely to the 
action of the Governor in appointing the Minister and we contend 
that the Governor, in so doing, was responsible to the Secretary of 
State, and, through him, to this House. 

Mr. Speaker: The question was intended to hit the Minister 
through the body of the Governor, 

Sir W. Davision: My question was: was it a‘fact that the 
Governor had appointed-to a Ministry in the Panjab a gontleman: 
who bad been convicted of rebellion against the. Crown ; and, as the 


Governor was appointed on the recommendation of the Prime 
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Minister, | thought that that was a question which might be asked 
in this House. 

Viscount Curzon: The question that I asked the Minister 
was : was it a fact, as stated, that this man was a convicted rebel, 
and that he held jurisdiction over a large number of Europeans. 
The statement appeared in the Press that he was a convicted rebel 
and | wanted to know for information whether it was so or not. To 
that you replied that it did not seem to be a matter for this Parlia- 
ment. May 1 now ask whether | was entitled to have tho informa- 
tion for which I asked, without any reference to criticising the 
auction of any one ? 


Mr. Speaker: If you say that a man is aconvicted rebel, I 
think you criticise bim. You do not do him any good. 

Mr. Devlin: Do | understand that a rebel is entitled to be a 
Minister if be i3 not convicted ¢ 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. Member is leading me into deep 
waters. 


The point was raised again on March Ist. when Sir H. 
Craik asked :— 


I dosire, with your permission, Mr. Speaker, to raise a point of 
order arising out of certain rulings which you gave on Wednesday 
and Thursday last, which rulings have given rise to anxiety in 
many quarters. This is due to an interpretation being placed 
upon them which | think they were not intended to hear. The point 
arose on) Wednesday (23rd) with reference to a question as to the 
action of a Governor in appointing a certain Minister, and you said, Sir, 

‘’ That does not seem tu be a matter for this Parliament.” 

You further stated : 

The House having given practically Home Rule or something 
in the nature of Home Rule to these Councils, the less it interferes 
with these Councils the better.” 


On Thursday in reply to a question of my own as to the 
responsibility of the Governor to this House through the Secretary 
of State, quite irrespective of any question of the Minister or the 
Council, you stated : 

The question was intended to hit the Minister through the 
body of the Governor.” 

I desire to raise now no question in regard to the Minister ct 
the Local Council, nor, so far as I understood, was either of these 
involved in the question of the responsibility of the Governor to 
this House through the Secretary of State for India. 1 venture to 
to call your attention to the Preamble of the Act of 1919, wherein, 
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in reference to the progressive realisation of responsible Government 
in British India, it is stated : 

‘* Progressive in giving effect to this policy can only be achieved 
by successive stages’ and further : 

‘The time and manner of each advance can be determined 
only by Parliament upon whom the responsibility lies for the welfare 
and advancement of the Indian peoples.” 

I would further call your attention to the fact that the appoint- 
ment of the Minister rests solely with the Governor, and that under 
the Act and in accordance with the strong recommendation from the 
Joint Committee, responsibility to this House through the Secratary 
of State is strongly affirmed, and any rules restricting such respon- 
sibility must be approved by Parliament under Section 33 of the 
Act. I desire, therefore, to ask you whether we are right in assum- 
ing that nothing in your rulings of last week should be understood 
as limiting the power of Parliament to supervise the action of officers 
acting in India under the Secretary of State, or the right of members 
of this House to raise questions as to such action. 

Mr. Speaker: I thank the right hon’ble gentleman for having 
been kind enough to postpone from yesterday to to-day the raising 
of this point of order. That has given me more time to look into 
the matter and refresh my memory by reading again the Preamble 
to the Act of 1919. The more | look at it the more | am sonvinced 
that I was right. The last paragraph says: 


And whereas concurrently with the gradual development of 
self-governing Institutions in the Provinces of India it is expedient 
to give to those Provinces 1n provincial matters the largest measure 
of independence of the Government of India which is compatible with 
the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities...” 


If, therefore, this House was of opinion that it was desirable 
to give the Provinces of India the largest possible measure of inde- 
perdence of the Government of India, *a fortior’, it is desirable 
that those provinces should be given a large measure of independence 
of the Imperial Parliament. That was my reading and that is my 
reasoning upon the Preamble, I havo also looked at the Act again. 
I have come to the conclusion that, having started upon this new 
departure of granting a measure of self government to the Provinces 
of India, it is highly undesirable that this House should interfere 
in any way with the control by those provincial legislatures of their 
own affairs. The Ministers who are selected by the Provincial 
Governors are selected under the Act of Parliament by the Governors, 
but the Ministers are responsible to the Legislative Councils of 
those Provinces, and even if this House were to pass some censure, 
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either direct or indirect, upon such a Minister, it would be futile- 
Therefore, it is very undesirable that it should be done or that any 
step should be taken which would lead up to it. 

It seems, therefore, to me that, taking the broad view of the situa- 
tion, Parliament intended to transfer to these Provinces of India com- 
plete control, subject, possibly, to the action of the Indian Legislature, 
of the transferred subjects and those are the only ones J am referring 
to. For that purpose the Governors of Provinces ale empowered to 
select Ministers who will be responsible to the Provincial Legislative 
Council. Therefore, to permit criticism of the character or conduct 
of the Governors in the matter of transferred subjects appears to 
me to nullify the intentions of the Act. I havo also come to the 
following conclusion. If it is desired to condemn the action of any 
Governor in a matter not transferred, it is open to a member to 
make a motion of a character similar to that which is made in the 
case of the Governor-General of India or the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. That, I think, replies to the last part of the bon. member’s 
point of order as to the power of this House to supersise the action 
of the officers acting under the Secretary of State. 

Sir HW. Craik: With all respect to your ruling, may I point out 
that I intended, and I thought I had conveyed my meaning, to 
confine my point solely to the question, not of the case of Ministers 
dealing with transferred subjects but of the action of the officers 
responsible through the Secretary of State to this House in their 
general administrative acts. I was not referring to the transferred 
subjects at all. The appointment of those Ministers is not a 
transferred subject. It is a matter for which the Governors are 
responsible, as | understand, to this House ; but I gather from the 
last words that fell from you that you leave to members the right 
to rnise questions as to the action of such officers ? 

Mr. Speaker: That is so. I accept the view of the right hon. 
gentleman, but upon tho question of transferred subjects I still hold 
that there is no right of interference by this House. 

Lord Hugh Cecil: Of course we recognise that it is for the 
Chair to determine questions of order, but I do not quite understand 
how this is a question of order. It may or may not be desirable 
to interfere with transferred subjects, but it is for the House to 
consider the question ; it is not a matter for the Chair. 

Mr. Speaker: The noble Jord, I think, was not bere when 
questions were put last week which raised the point of order. 
That is why 1 was brought in. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks: May I ask, in view of the judgment 
which you have now delivered, that the action of the Governor 
miy be criticised whether au appointment by a Governor of A or 
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B is not an act coming directly under your ruling, seeing that the 
Governor is responsible to the Secretary of State'for his action ? 
We do not want to ask the views of yourself or of any other 
member as to the acts of individual Ministers, but may we not, 
uuder your ruling, ask whether a Governor has appointed A or B 
as a Minister ! 


Mr. Speaker: I thought that I had answered that question, 
As a result of my construction of the Act it places him in the same 
position as the Governor General. If criticism be desired, a motion 
should be put down in the ordinary way and discussed in this 
House. 

Sir J. D. Rees: Will not the difficulties of the Indian 
Governors, which are already sufficient, be immensely increased if 
the House is to discuss and criticise their appointments of 
Ministers ¢ 

Mr. Speaker: I am much obliged to the hon. Baronet for 
his support. 

Mr. Ronald McNeill: Are not the restrictions and rules with 
regard to the putting of questions in this House definitely laid 
down in the Manual of Procedure which is in the hands of all 
Members, aud would it not be more desirable that the Standing 
Orders on which those rules are based should be altered to meet 
these growing requirements than that the existing rules should be 
extended, however desirable it may be, by the exercise and discre- 
tion of the Chair? It would give much more certain guidance to 
hon. members and, in view of the growing importance of the rela- 
tions between the Imperial Parliament and subordinate Parliaments, 
this is 8 matter which may came up in the future in many respects. 

Mr. Speaker: There are no Standing Orders applicable to the 
present case, but there is no reason, if the House thinks fit, why 
it should not introduce such a Standing Order as the hon. gentle- 
man suggests. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore: Is it correct to use the words ‘ subordinate 
Parliaments” for the Legislatures of Canada and the Commonwealth 
of Australia? Js not that one of the things most resented in the 
Commonwealth and is it not much more desirable, if we are going 
to frame a new Standing Order dealing with the powers of this 
House to question all these various Logislatures of the Empire, that 
the word ‘ subordinate” should be carefully kept out in each case ? 

Lieut. Colonel Archer Shee: Is it not the fact that India is a 
aelf-governing dominion ? 


Mr. Speaker: We are getting rather far from the point from 
which we started. 
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BURMA REFORMS IN THE LORDS 
HOUSE OF LORDS—81H MARCH 1921 


Early in March 1921 the Burma Reforms Bill came before 
arliament. In the House of Lords, on March 8, 1921, Lord Lytton 
1oved the second reading of the Government of Burma Bill which, 
6 said, constituted Burma a Governor’s Province withinthe maaning 
{ the Government of India Act. The text of the Bill is given 
alow :— 

A Bill for applying to Burma the provisions of the Government of Inia 
‘ct with respect to Govelnor’s provinces and for purposes connected therewith. 

Be 1t enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
idvice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons, in this 
‘resent Parliament assembled and by the authority of the same as follows :— 

(1) Section 46 of the Government of India Ast (which makes provision 8 
0 the mode of the Government in Governor’s provinces) shall have effect as 
hough Burma were included amongst the Provinces specified in subsection (1) 
hereof and all the provisions of that Act which relate to Governors’ Proyinces 
hall apply to the Province of Burma accordingly : 

Provided that (A) Sub-Section (2) of Section 72 (A) of that Act which 
‘elates amongst other things to the proportion of elected members in the 
Jovernor’s Legislative Couucils shall, in its application to Burma, have effect 
8 though 60 percent were substituted for 70 percent, and (B) the number ef 
‘embers of the Legislative Council of Burma stall be ninety-two and the firat 
‘chedule of the Government of India Act shall bave cffect accordingly, and (UC) 
ihe M8XImMuM annua! salary of the Governor of Burma shall be Rs, 190,000 and 
ihe maximum annual salary of the members of the Executive Council of the 
Zovernor uf Burma shall be Rs. £8,000 and the second schedule to the Govern- 
rent of India Act shall have effect accordingly. 

(2) Sub-Section (1) of Section bo of the Government of India Act is hereby 
fepealed. 

(3) (1) This Act may be cited as the Government of Burma Act 1921. 

(4) Sub-Sections (2) and (5) of Scction 47 of the Government of India Act 
L919 (which relate respectively to the date of the commencement and the 
removal of certain difficulties) shall apply to this Act as they apply to that Act 


‘3 though herein sect out and expressly made applicable to the subject-matter 
pt thia act, 


If the Bill were enacted, a committee was to proceed to Burma 
‘o make enquiries locally and to issue recommendations with 
regard to the division of the functions of Government and the 
distribution of franchise in a similar manner to the case of India 
subject to the rules which might be based on the report of that 
committee. The Bill when enacted would establish the principle 
of Dyarchy, the number of elected members would be sixty instead 
nf seventy per cent, because there was in Burma a large mixture of 
jistinctive races which differentiated it to some extent from India, 
and in order to secure adequate representation for these without the 
“he necessity for establishing a community of franchise communities, 
-hey proposed to have 9 larger number of nominated members than in 
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India. In deferenoa to very strong pressure from the Government of 
India a clause had been inserted in the first draft bill making the 
title of the Vicoroy in future the Governor-General of India and 
Burma in order to mark the fact that Burma was distinct from India, 
but on further consideration this clause was dropped. The 
Government however was very anxious to find if there was any 
possible way of meeting Burm:se sentiments in this connection and, 
if the bill were referred to a Joint Committee, the committee would 
be asked to try to find means of making this distinction. 

Lord Lytton pointed ont that Burma could have been consti- 
tuted 41 Governor’s Province without an Act of Parliament merely 
by the authority already vested in the Sec. of State under existing 
legislation, but unfortunately thare was diffarence of opinion between 
the Governmont of India and Mr. Montagu with regard to the 
Constitution which should bo established in Burma, and Mr. Montagu 
had decided to allow Parliament todecide. The Government of 
India bad been invited to reconsider their proposals bunt could not 
agree to the proposal to apply the principle ofDyarechy to Burma or 
to make it a Governor’s Province. In transmitting a resolution of 
the Legislative Council of Burma the Government of Burma had 
made significant admission. Lord Lytton said that as a result of the 
Joint Select Committee’s recommendations in 1919 and Mr. 
Montagn’s announcement in 1920 it was no longer possible to 
differentiate Burma very materially from the Indian Provinces. 
Although the opinion in Burma itself undoubtedly favoured tha 
policy embodied in the Bill, the Government of India did not agree, 

Lord Lytton emphasised that the bill, which two years ago 
represented the opinion of the advanced section in Burma, now 
represented the opinion of the Moderates. The Government could 
have over-ridden the Government of India and instructed them 
to apply the Act by notification, but instead Mr. Montagu 
properly decided to submit the whole case to Parliament. He 
asked the Lords to allow the bill to go before a standing 
joint committee on Indian affairs and to let the committee in- 
vestigate the whole matter including the alternative proposals 
of the Government of India. The committee would have all 
relevant documents and would be able if they wished to hear 
evidence from the Government of India and from representatives 
of Burma, and after they had fully investigated the matter they 
would report to Parliament and the bill would return to the JLords 
with the recommendations of the committee. 

Lord Sydenham moved the rejection of the bill declaring that 
it came to the House against the wishes of the Government of India, 
the Government of Burma and the opinion of the groatest experts 
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on Burm: We should wait to see, said he, how diarchy was 
going to work out in India. 


Lord Ampthill declared that abrogation of the functions of 
Parliament to the committee would be the most dangerous conatitu- 
tional innovation and moved an adjournment of the debate until the 
correspondence between the Government of Burma, the Government 
of India and Mr. Montagu bad been laid on the table. He objected 
to diarchy and said that they should see what the Indians thought 
of dyarchy before applying it to Burma. 


Lord Selbourne agreed that the question of Self-Government for 
Burma might usefully be threshed ont by a joint committees but he 
pointed out that the bill committed them to the principle that 
Burma should remain part of the Indian System. That was extra- 
ordinarily important. When the joint committee considered the 
Government of [ndia bill he had received a definite impression that 
Burma ought not to be part of the Indian System, but ought to 
be made a separate Government because the conditions in Burma 
were wholly different from those in India. He supported Lord 
Ampthill’s motion because they ought to know why the question 
had been prejudged. 


Lord Lytton replying said there was nothing in the bill with 
regard to Burma remaining a part of the Indian System. Nothing in 
the bill proposed to alter that. Possibly the select committee would 
recommend the separation of Burma from India, but whether Burma 
separated or not they must still deal with its Constitution. The whole 
question was what was the best machinery or form of Government 
to achieve the ultimate goal of Self-Government. The House would 
be better able to decide when they had before them not only the 
despatches which would be published but all documents and evi- 
dence that would be submitted to the joint committee. He would 
be quite willing that papers should be published to enable them 
to form opinion on the issues between the Government of India 
and Mr. Montagu but he begged them not to delay in submitting 
the bill to the select committee because further delay was unsafe 
and unwise. The Government was convinced that the time had 
come when intention must be shown to fulfil the pledge of Self- 
Government for Burma. 


Replying to Lord Sydenham Lord Lytton indicated that if the 
bill were rejected Mr. Montagu would have no alternative but to 
proceed under the Government of India Act witb his policy in bis 
own way. Lord Sydenham thereupon withdrew the motion of rejec- 
tion, Lord Amptbill’s motion was carried by 36 votes to 31, 
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The India Emergency Committee 


Other matters connected with India were also debated in tho 
Lords on the same day. Lord Lytton, as the spokesman of the 
India Office, assured the House that Parliament had the right to 
review the administration of the transferred subjects by the Indian 
Minister, but toned down his remarks by saying that Parliament 
must exercise self-restraint in interfering with the administrative 
discretion of the local Government in India in regard to subjects 
that were not reserved. The Sydenham gang, however, went in for 
a considerable heckling of the Under-Secy, and question after ques- 
tion was put about the lot of British officials serving under Indian 
Ministers and their right to appeal from the Ministers’ decision. 

Not content with their obstructionist tactics in Parliament the 
Die-hard party, led by the redoubtable O’Dwyer and _ Lords 
Sydenham and Ampthill, started a propagandist party of their own 
and named it the India Emergency Committee. In a manifesto that 
they issued they said :— 


For some time past accarate information of the general position and trend 
of events In India has not been obtainable in this country Occasional letters 
of warning from individuals with first-hand knowledge have appeared 1n the 
Press , but for the most part the rcal facts are ignored o1 misrepresented, 

The Governmcnt of India having gradually lost contiol of the situation 
during the last three years has now ceasd effectively to maintain law and order 
Isolated groups of Europeans are being boycotted and assaulted; English girls 
are publicly insulted in the streets of the leading cities ; scrious faction fights 
bitween Indians take place unc’: ched and contribute to the growing disorder; 
continual strikes are fostercd by Home Rules in railway workshops and among 
industrial and transport workers, the lowr ranks of Government employces, 
and the menial urban population, threats are openly hurled against Kuropan 
commerce and trade enterprise. In several places a sinister combination for 
disorderly ends has been formed under the auspices of agitators between college 
and school students and the truculent mff-raffs of the Bazars, and schools and 
colicges have 1n consequence been closed. 


The Montagu reforms are spurned by the extremists who are frankly 
Bolshevist in their attitude towards the British Government, styling the latter 
“ The Empne of Sin”; while unity of the Provincial Governments is ren lered 
nuposaible by the presence of an expensive galaxy of Indian Ministers, who, 
where they have not shown themselves definitely hostile, are wholly lukewarm 
in their support of the British administration. 


The Public Services are disheartened by lack of support and by the 
paralysis of the Central Government ; true Indian loyalists are openly harrassed 
and boycotted by the revolutionary party and are denied protection : while, accor- 
ding to the latest ruling of the Speaker, Parhament 1s apparently debarred from 
imposing any effective check upon a general sutrender to our enemies inIndia. 

In order to draw attention to the danger of the present situation in India 
and to explain more fully its salient features, an Emergency Committee has 
been formed which will conduct an extensive campaign to draw attention to 
the grave peril that threaten our Eastern Empire. In this connection 
a public meeting 1s to be held at the Cannon-strect Hotel, London, on 
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Thuraday, 17th March, at 2-15 p.m, Lord Ampthill will take the cbair, and 
the speakers will include Lord Sydenham, Sir William Joynson-Hicke, Sir 
Charles McLeod, Colonel Applin and others. 


Charles McLeod Michael O'Dwyer J. C, Shorrock 
Sydenham Ampthill R. V. K. Applin 
W. Joynson-Hicks Stanley Machin 


The India Emergency Committee, 64 Victoria-Street, Westminister, March 9th. 


Accordingly, on March 17th, 1921 a large meeting was held in 
the Cannon Street Hotel to protest against Mr. Montagu’s policy 
in India, An overflow meeting was held in the adjoining Pillar 
Hall where Col. Applin took the Chair. Lord Ampthill, the presi- 
dent, and Lord Sydenham denounced Mr. Montagu and all those 
connected with his policy, in their usual bullying language; the 
policy of the Secretary of State was intelligible only if he were a 
member of a Bolshevist Govt. ! General Dyer had saved India! Mr. 
Mahomed Ali was the King’s enemy! Gandhi had declared that. he 
preferred Bolshevist to British rule! The agitators had followed 
the Duke of Connaught as he toured in India and had proclaimed 
that the King was powerless ! Such were the burden of the speecbes 
of these self-styled well-wishers of the Indian people ! 

The climax however was reached when that hero of the Punjab, 
Sir Miche) O’Dwyer, rose to speak. He gave a lurid description of 
what was happening or what he thought was happening in India, 
the processions and hartals, the agitation srt on foot by Gandhi, the 
way in which the Indian Govt. was lizking the boots of the 
extremists, and it was amazging that a country which had defeated 
the Kaiser should have sunk so low! And so on. Finally, amidst 
wild scenes of exultation the following resolution was passed. 

“This meeting desires to impress on His Majesty’s Government the grave 
nature of the situation which bas anscn in India, imperil’ ng the lives and 
interests of His Majesty’s loyal subjcets, both British and lucian, owing to the 
failure of His Maysty’s Gcem1ument to dial promptly ind effectivly with sediti- 
ous agitation, 91 asserts the night of Parliament and the British public to be 
kept tully iniormcd of the facts and of the measures which are being adopted for 
the restoration of .unfidence and tianqmility in India”. 

It is only necessary to add that the formation of this vigilent 
emergenvy committee was viewed with alarm by most Englishmen 
in India as being calculated further to make thixgs difficult for 
them in India. The European elected members of the Legislative 
Assembly, Delhi, accordingly, sent a message of protest to which 
Lord Ampthill curtly replied: ‘Mind your own business,’ 


Lancashire Deputation to Mr. Montagu 
INDIA OFFICE—28RD MARCH 1921 


By far the most important affair in England about India early 
in 1921 was the great agitation carried on aguinst the fiscal auto- 
nomy which India was slowly going to secure for herself. A very 
strong and influential deputation of Capital and Labour of Lanea- 
shire interested in the Cotton trade waited on Mr. Montagu 
to press their opposition to the new Indian customs duties on 
cotton goods. They tried to argue, and then to threaten the 
Secretary of State, that the new fiscal arrangements in India 
must go as they meant loss to their trade. The tone in which 
the speeches were made, and their phraseology—especially those 
of the labour members, showed how very determined they 
were fo regain their fiscal dictatorial powers over India. Very 
elaborate arrangements to receive the deputation were made 
in the Counci] Chamber at the India Office. It was headed by Sir 
William Barton, M. P , who introduced the deputation and consisted 
of more than 100 members representing the industrial, commercial 
and financial interests of Lanc.shire, Yorkshire and Cheshire—the 
wealthiest and the most influential countries of England. 

Sir William Barton, who has the singular knack of ssying hard 
things in a very pleasant way, accused Mr. Montagu of sacrificing 
Lancashire, which depends so much on Indian custom, to placate 
Indian politicians who favoured the cotton duties in order to benefit 
mill-owners in India. It had not been dictated by considerations of 
revenue, he said. It was protective. It was inequitable towards the 
Indian consumer. 


Mr. Tom Garnett, the representative of the Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association of Manchester, sketched the history 
of the cotton duties from 1895 to 1917, in order to make out that 
Lancashire bad been wronged by the raising of the cotton duty with- 
out also raising the excise. He gave Mr. Montagu to understand 
that in 1917 an undertaking had been given to Lancashire that 
no further increase in cotton duties would be allowed in India 
without prior consultation with Lancashire. The new duty, 
Mr. Garnett declared, will not be paid by Lancashire, but will bo 
passed on to the Indian consumer, who will suffer. India ie Lanca- 
shire’s greatest customer because Lancashire can supply cotton goods 
better than anyhody alse. Lancashire did not ark for any preference. 
But he immediately afterwards told Mr. Montagu ond bis 
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colleagues tbat if be wants more revenue he must raise the excise 
duty. The cotton industry in Lancashire was, be added, a great 
national and Imperial asset. The duties which he had sanctioned 
were dealing a blow to the revival of this trade, which was passing 
through the greatest crisis that he, with his 50 years’ experience, 
could recall. If panic arises in Lancashire it will spread elsewhere, 
because the ramifications of the cotton trade extend very far. 
Lancashire, he said, was not greedy and indifferent. It was generous 
and public-spirited. Though the Civil War in America had hit it 
hard, yet so keen was it upon the abolition of slavery that it did not 
side with the Southern States. Presumbly Mr Montagu was to infer 
from that passage that he was aiding and abetting Indians bent 
upon destroying this idealistic Lancashire ! 


Mr. Garnett concluded by reminding the Secretary of State 
not to forget that so long as Parliament remain responsible, to any 
degree, for the administration of Indian affairs, Lancashire will not 
submit to India putting on protective duties to harm Lancashire 
trade. 


Mr. Smethurst, representing the Master Cotton Spinners 
of Manchester, quoting figures, some of them complied by Sir 
William Meycr, sought to prove that the Indian cotton indus- 
try was ai thriving industry, and had been steadily driving 
Laucashire out of the Indian market. Bombay mill-owners, he 
contented, were rolling in wealth. The dividends had gone up from 
about 5 per cent in 1914 to almost 45 per cent in 1920. Such an 
industry ueeded no protection. He affected to laugh at public 
opinion in India, but confessed that sentiment in the Indian legisla- 
ture favoured protection. Whenever India has the opportunity, he 
declared, she would go plump protectionist. And he called upon His 
Majesty's Government to protect Lancashire against that disaster. 
The note on which he concluded his speech was that Lancashire 
will give the Government no peace until its demand was conceded. 

Mr. Grant, representing the Dyors, Bleachers and Finishers 
of Manchester, told Mr. Montagu and his colleagues that what 
disadvantageously affected Lancashire also disadvantageously affected 
the numerous industries not only in England but in the conti- 
guous countries as well, because those industries depended 
upon the product of Lancashire’s spindles and looms. Follow- 
ing the lead given by the previous speaker, he scoffed at 
public opinion in India, said that the franchise was very limited, 
and the demand for the new duties was not a demand from the 
people of India, but on the contrary was made at the behest of the 
Indian mill-owners. Constitutionally, be informed Mr. Montagu, 
His Majesty’s Government bad full control over Indian finances, and 
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he appealed to him to protect the export trade of England which 
was at the mercy of Indian protectionists. 

Then came the first labour speaker, Mr. Robinson, a rather 
short, square man who emphatically stated that in the matter of 
Indian cotton duties, the operatives were in entire agreement with 
the employers, and would work shoulder to shoulder with the 
masters. Over 200,000 operatives in Lancashire were without work 
and in receipt of doles. Since they bad returned from the war they 
had not had an hours work. India may have fought in the war, 
but what was her share compared with Lancashire’s? If India 
needed more money, why could she not put an excess profits duty or 
raise the excise ? As long as India was a part of the Empire, the 
Secretary of State should see that Lancashire got fair-play from India. 

Mr. Thomasson, another Workers’ representative, informed Mr, 
Montagu that the workers were determined to see this thing 
through to the end. Justice must be done to Lancashire. 

Mr. Cross, the third Labour representative, reminded the Secre- 
tary of State and his Councillors that it would not do for him to 
ignore the temper of the Lancashire worker. The duty hurt the 
employees even more than it did the employers, because the capital- 
ists could take their capital and go elsewhere, whereas the Jabourer 
could not do so. The Indian people were givon an open market in 
Britain, which refused to puta shilling’s worth of protection on 
their goods. The inference was that Britain demanded like treat- 
ment from India. He asked if the work people of India wished to 
throw the workers of England out of employment. Evidently he 
must have realised that his words and attitude were quite threat- 
ening, for he nimself admitted feeling ‘pretty warm” on the subject. 

As soon as Mr. Cross sat down, Sir William Barton rose and told 
the Sccretary of State that the Lancashire caso had been made out. 

Thereupon Mr. Montagn made his reply. 

Mr. Montagu’s Reply 

Mr. Montagu opened his reply by denying the impression that 
seemed to have got abroad that the Govt. of ludia had takcn the first 
change of the wewly found hberty to pay off an old score and impose 
q duty with the main object of protecting the Indian cotton goods 
and injuring the Jancashire trade. Admittedly, the duties are 
protective. Nevertheless, pending the tinal settlement of the future 
Indian fiscal policy, it was imperative to impose new taxation which 
happened to be protective inincidence. He quoted from the budget 
showing the unavoidable deficit mainly in consequence of the 
incroase in salaries, fall in exchange, trade slump and heavy military 
charges. As regards the latter, Mr. Montagu pointed out that the 
figure for defonce was tbe very lowest that the Government of India 
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ould accept if they were to bein a position to fulfil the respon- 
ibilities to India and to Parliament for the peace and good 
tovernment of the country. Then he declared that the Government 
f India, during the past few years, had explored every source of 
‘avenue. 

[In reply to a question why they did not have excess profits 
luty, Mr. Montagu pointed out that India had such a tax, but the 
equest for its removal, which was so vociferous in England. had 
riumphed a bit earlier in India. Thera wis no money available 
rom Provincial Governments, because their contributions were fixed 
»y the Statute, A large tax had already been imposed on railways, 
Jpium was a vanishing source of revenue, whilst the tax on salt, 
which touched the pockets of the very poorest, was unthinkable. 
Postal rates and income-tax had been greatly put up already, and, 
yonsequently, the customs remained the sole source for fresh revenue. 
Mr. Montagu emphasised in this connection that cotton had not been 
singled out but, on the contrary, the tax applied to the whole amount 
of exports. ‘The best proof, he said, that we were seeking revenue 
and not protection, was the withdrawal of the concession which had 
hitherto been allowed on machinery for cotton mills. 

Mr. Montagu did not desire to argue the case on economic 
grounds, Most of the deputation, like himself, were free traders, 
but he rarely mot an Indian who believed in any doctrine except 
protection. Admittedly, it would be theoretically possible to forbid 
the introduction of the budget proposals, but actually it would be 
absolutely impossible, because he would have to veto the whole 
Bill, leaving the Government of India none of the increased revenue 
to meet the increased charges. On the other hand, supposing he 
had refused permission, the Government of India would have had 
to propose to the Legislative Assembly duties on cotton, coupled 
with the corresponding excise. Mr. Montagu was sure that the 
Assembly would overwhelmingly deteat such a Bill, 

Answering to the argument that the taxes were imposed for the 
benefit of the Bombay millowners, Mr. Montagu pointed out that 
the proposal to increase the tax to 12 half per cent was supported 
by the Bombay members, perhaps, to some extent, as a counter-blast 
to the Manchester agitation, and was defeated mainly on account 
of the realisation that the interests of consumers should have the 
first consideration, and alao because at the present time it was 
unjustifiable to engage in a measure of protection for other than 
revenue-producing purposes. 

In regard to the constitutional issue, Mr. Montagu quoted the 
Selbourne Committee’s recommendation in 1919 on the Government 
of ludis Bill to the effect that while no statutory change can be mad, 
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with regard to the Government of India’s fiscal measures, while the 
Governor-General remains responsible to Parliament, the conventions 
governing the matter may wisely be modified to meet the fresh 
circumstances caused by the creirtion of the Legislative Assembly 
with an elected majority. Only exceptional circumstances would 
justify the Secretary of Stite intervening in matters purely of 
Indian interest. Here the Government and the Legislature of India 
were in agreement. Mr. Montagu further said that the door for 
negotiation between India and the rest of the Empire was open, but 
negotiation without power to legislate was likely to remain ineffec- 
tive. A satisfactory solution of the question could only be guarantced 
by granting to the Government of India the liberty to devise tariff 
arrangements most suitable for India’s needs as an integral portion 
of the British Empire. Whatever might be the rigbt fiscal policy 
for India, she should have some liberty to consider her interests as 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa 
had. Mr. Montagu proceeded by saying that after that report by an 
authoritative Committee, coupled with Lord Curzon’s promise in the 
House of Lords, it was absolutely impossible for him to interfere 
with the right which had been wisely given and which he was 
determined to maintain, namely, to give the Government of India 
the right to consider Indian interest just hke Great Britain and the 
rest of the Empire. Mr. Montagu recalled that the Labour Members 
had given their valuable support to the passage of the Reforms Bill, 
although they had desired even greater liberty for India, and, con- 
sequently, he was astonished to hear the arguments of the Labour 
representatives in the present case. He was convinced that British 
trade could not prosper in India without the good-will of India, which 
was best secured by letting India have her own fiscal way. While he 
was sure that the Government of India’s future fiscal policy 
would be protective, because Indians and Englishmen there 
were nearly wholly in favour of protection, he hoped that in 
the system ultimately adopted, \ndia, of her own free will, after 
carefully exploring the methods by which it could best be accom- 
plished, would take her stand in the system of Imperial preference 
which had been adopted by Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South 
Africa and Great Britain, if only to demonstrate to the world ber 
eolidurity within the British Empire. Novertbeless, 16 would be 
the most profound mistake to use the statutory powers to force 
Imperial preference upon her. 


Mr. Montagu assured the deputation that India had only used 
her fiscal liberty which was promised her in 1919, in accordance with 
the principles in which she believes in order to obtain absolutely 
uecessary revenues, 
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Referring to the Lancashire Commoners’ suggestion to send a 
deputation to India to discuss the matter with the Government of 
Iadia and Members of the Assembly, Mr. Montagu opined that it 
would be a good thing to sit down and talk with the people in whose 
custody the matter rested, with a view to arriving at a mutual advan- 
tage based upon the recognition that India has power under the 
solemn pledge to devise her own tariffs when under the regrettable 
necessity of raising revenue for her own and imperial needs. Because 
the defence of India was co incidental with the defence of the Empire, 
he was sorry that he was not in closer agreement with the deputa- 
tion, but declared that they were acting in regard to India as much 
as they did in regard to other parts of the Empire, He believed 
that the principle of freedom, which was very dear to the hearts of 
the people of lancashire, would not be denied to the people of India. 
Although the electorate of India was still very limited, it was vast 
compared with any previous electorate, and ‘having got the most 
Representative Assembly you can, you may trust the electorate 
which elects to the Assembly to see that its action is in harmony 
with the wishes of the electorate.” 

At Mr. Montagu’s request, Sir Charles Stuart Bayley, ex-Liout. 
Governor of Behar, and Vice president of the India Council, address- 
ed the deputation, and explained the burning nature of the cotton 
goods question. In reply to the insinuation about public opinion 
in India which he deprecated, he pointed out that it was difficult 
accurately to ascertain the public opinion of any country, particularly 
of a huge population like that of India. One might question what 
public opinion in Britain was. Nevertheless, he was sure that the 
Kuropeans and also Indians, who wero sufficiently educated to 
express at opinion, were unanimous on the matter and considered 
that India had been badly treated in the matter of cotton duties. 

{In the end Sir Barton and Mr. Tom Shaw thanked Mr, Montagu 
for his patient hearing of Lancashire’s case, although they were not 
satisfied with the explanation. Mr. Tom Shaw urged Mr. Montagu 
to make friendly representations to India, pointing out that 
200,000 unemployed in England were likely to be injured by the 
policy complained of. Mr. Montagu promised to convey to India the 
views that had been stated, but he could not recede from the 
position that India must be permitted to devise her own tariff in 
her own interests. The deputation then withdrew. 


Interpellations in Parliament 


Some of the more important interpellations in Parliament 
on Indian affairs early in 1921, showing the trend of British 
feeling on India, are reproduced below from Hansard :— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—28RD FEBRUARY 1921 
Reductions in the Indian Army 


Sir J. D. Rees asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
be can give the House any information regarding recent or prospec- 
tive reductions in the Indian Army ? 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware of the anxiety caused in India by the proposal 
to reduce the Army below pre War limits; whether such proposals 
had the approval of the Commander in Chief; and when the deci- 
sion was arrived at ? 

Sir C. Yate asked the Secretary of State for India how many 
regiments of cavalry and battalions of infantry are to be reduced in 
the Indian Army; what was the number of each in 1914; and 
what will be the number when the proposed reductions are 
carried out ! 

Mr. Montagu: There were in Aden and India in 1914 :—39 
Indian cavalry regiments, 132 battalions of Indian infantry and 
pioneers, and, in addition, 6 Indian infantry battalions in overseas 
gariisons, Arrangements are now being made to maintain in India: 
21 Indian cavalry regiments, 132 battalions of Indian infantry and 
pioneers, with a eomewhat reduced establishment. In addition 
there will remain the Indian cavalry and infantry units employed 
overseas But the question of the final post-War strength of the Army 
in India is engaging the close attention of His Majesty’s Government, 
and | hope to make a statement to day fortnight. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : | bope I am not pressing the rigbt 
hon. Gentleman too far, but may | have the assurance that pending 
the statement no further reductions shall take place ? 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, Pending that statement no further reduc- 
fions are contemplated. 

Lieut. Colonel Croft : In view of the fact that the last answer 
seems to contradict the answer to a previous question, may I ask the 
tight hon. Gentleman if the discrepancy in the number of cavalry 
regiments, between 39 and 21, is made up by cavalry regiments 
serving in otber theatres, or is there a reduction ¢ 

Mr. Montagu: ‘The previous questions referred to reductions 
already wade, This refers to reductions that are to be made, 
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Lieut. Colonel Croft: Isit a fact that there is to be a very 
considerable reduction in Indian cavalry regiments ? 

Mr. Montagu: Yes, there isto bea considerable reduction. 
I think I shall bo able to explain it to the satisfaction of the hon. 
and gallant Member this day fortnight, when I hope to make a state- 
nent on the whole question. 

Mr. Gwynne: Will the right hon. Gentleman answer the last 
pait of the Question, whether such proposals had the approval of the 
Commander in-Chief, and when the decision was arrived at ? 

Mr Montagu: | think the whole position will be made quite 
clear when | am in a position to make aetatement. No reduction 
has yet been sanctioned on hich there has been discussion of any 
sort or kind in the Government of India. 

Sir C. Yate : How many regiments are serving abroad, and 
deducting these, to what number will it actually be reduced ? 

Mr. Montagu: I should like to consult the War Office before 
I say bow many cavalry regiments are serving abroad for very obvi- 
ous reasons. If the hon Member will put down a question I will 
discuss with the War Office whether it is possible to give the 
information without prejudice to the public interest. 


Army (Strength). 


Sir W. Joynson Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
how many Indian cavalry regiments have heen disbanded ; whether 
they were pre War regiments; how many men have been disband- 
ed ; and what pensions are being given to them ? 

Mr. Montagu: Three Indian Cavalry Regiments were 
disbanded on 10th. January, 1919, and the fifth additional squad- 
rons of four Indian Cavalry Regiments were disbanded during the 
year 1920. None of these regiments of squadrons were pre War 
units. The establishment of the above units would amount to 
2,160. Men serving on ordinary engagements get on disbandment 
certain special concessions in the way of pension or gratuity, I am 
sending my hon. Friend a copy of these rules. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: Will the Right Hon. Gentlemen take 
great care that these men do not go back to their homes and from 
the focus of discontent in India” 

Mr. Montagu: | think that is a very important consideration, 
and I will forward my Hon. Friend’s suggestion to the Government 
of India for consideration. 

Lieut -Commander Kenworthy: Is not the loss of these regi- 
ments compensated for by the development of flying equadrons in 
India, and can we not look for some further economies by aeroplanes 
taking the place of cavalry } 
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Mr. Montagu: In determining the post-War Army in India 
all these facts will be taken into consideration. 
Auxiliary Force 


Sir C. Yate asked tho Secretary of State for India the number 
of voluntary enrolments in India up to date under the Auxiliary 
Force Bill and how this number compares with the number that 
were enrolled under the Indian Defence Force Act ; and what 1s 
the date fixed as the time limit for volunteering under the new Act! 

Mr. Montagu: A report, dated the 18th January, states that 
“the Auxiliary Force is making good progress, and the numbers 
already recruited have now reached some 20,000 out of a proposed 
32,000 by the end of the financial year.” In October, 1920, the 
numbers in the Indian Defence Force were 33,451. 

Sir C. Yate: Then there is a deficit now of 12,000 mon ? 

Mr. Montagu: Yes, of course it will take some time to 
recreate a force whose number was temporarily created during the 
War. It is hoped that 32,000, which is approximately the number, 
will be recruited by the 31st March, 

SirC. Yate: Is the 3lst March the date fixed on which the 
question is to ba compulsory or voluntary enlistment ? 

Mr. Montagu: No date has been fixed. As scon as the 
Government of India ssy they cannot raise the force they require 
voluntarily, a compulsory force will have to be instituted ; but at the 
present moment they tell me that recruiting is very satisfactory. 

Sir. C. Yate: Will the right hon. Gentleman fix the date 
on which that can be brought forward ? 

Mr. Montagu : I prefer to leave it to the Goversment of India, who 
are quite aware of what will give them the force which they require. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—2ND MARCH 1921 
Governmert Motor Vehicles. 


Mr. Manville asked tht  ecretary of State for India whetber 
an order for motor car chassis. ,vired by the Government of India 
has been placed in Italy; and, if so, will he state the number of 
the ebassis so ordered and their value ? 

Mr. Montagu: Orders for 144 motor vehicles of various kinds 
have been placed in Italy on behalf of the Government of India at 
a total cost of approximately £79,000. 

Mr. Manville: Does the right bon. Gentleman really think 
that in times such as these the Government of India ought to have 
ordered material of that sort from Italy, seeing what the position of 
the motor car industry is in this country ? 

Sir Fortescue Flannery: Jsit the policy of the Govt. ofIndia tq 
puy cheaply or to assist in the employment of British workers } 
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Mr. Montagu: The Government of India have to have regard 
to the interests of the Indian taxpayers They would naturally 
prefer to buy here rather than abroad. The circumstances connected 
with this particular purchase, which [ understand were ambulance cars, 
were that there was ready a surplus stock belonging to the Italian 
Government, and they were required to meet an urgent demand. 
British firms are going to tender for the remainder of the supply. 

Viscount Curzon: Can the right hon. Gentleman say whetber 
these chassis were new or cars which had been used during the War ? 

Mr. Montagu: I understand that they were surplus stock 
belonging to the Italian Government, as far as the majority of the 
cars are concerned. [am not sure whether they were new or had 
been used during the War. 

Mr. Manville asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he is aware that British manufacturers are preparing specia) designs 
for motor vehicles at the request of the India office and submitting 
vehicles for trial in April; and will he, under these circumstances, 
see that the requirements of the India Office for motor transport 
in India are satisfied through British manufacturers ? 

Mr. Montagu: Sample motor vehicles are being prepared by 
British manufacturers for trial in India. Provided that these 
samples prove to be satisfactory after trial, the High Commissioner 
will give the British manufacturers full opportunities of tendering 
for any supplies that may be required, and will give every attention 
to such tenders. 


The Indian Civil Service. 


Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Report of the Joint Select Committee on the Govern- 
ment of India Bill, Clause 36, expressed the definite opinion that 
in the case of members of the Indian services who felt that they 
could not usefully take part in the new reform schemes they should 
be offered an equivalent career elsewhere or that they should be 
allowed to retire on proportionate pensions ; whether in consequence 
of this recommendation, members of the Indian Civil Service memo- 
rialised the Secretary of State with a view to securing such pensions : 
whether the Secretary of State, in his despatch to the Viceroy of 
October 1920, stated that he would not consent to a scale of pensions 
which it would be open to any member of the service toclaim as a 
matter of right on a mere statement that he found himself unable to 
serve under the new conditions ; upon what grounds he has over- 
ridden the decision of the Joint Select Committee ; and what is the 
present position with regard to members of the Indian Civil Service 
who desire te retire on proportionate pensions ? 
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Mr. Montagu: The despatch to which my Hon, Friend refers 
does not in any way override the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee, which can be adopted without devising a scale 
of pension. 1 can assure the House that any ecnse of the kind which 
comes before the Secretary of State in Council will be dealt with in 
strict accord with the recommendation of the Joint Select Committee 
and the pledges that I have given to the House. 


Provincial Legislative Council 


Sir William Davison asked the “Secretary of State for India 
whether in the instructions issued to the Governors of Indian 
provinces or presidencies, they are directed to safeguard all members 
of His Majesty’s services in the legitimate exercise or their functions 
and in the enjoyment of all recognieed rights and privileges, and to 
see that no order of the Local Provincial Council or of the Local 
Legislative Council shall be so framed that any of the diverse 
interests of, or arising from race, religion, education, social condition, 
wealth, or any other circumstance may receive unfair advantage, or 
may unfairly deprive them of the privileges or advantages which they 
have heretofore enjoyed ; and whether he is responsible to Parlia- 
ment to see that Governors act in accordance with his instruction ? 

Mr. Montagu; | would refer the Hon’ble Member to the 
provisions in Section 84-A of the amended Government of India Act 
for the appointment of the first Statutory Commission for the very 
purpose which he has in view. Parliament is, of course, fully 
entitled to seek information, but I trust it will not seek to intervene 
in matters specifically entrusted to Indian legislatures. 


Sir W. Davison asked the Secretary of State for India whether, 
seeing that 1 the preamble of the Government of India Act it is 
expressly stuted that the Imperial Parliament, in considering the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions in India, must be 
guided by the co-operation received from those on whom new 
opportunities of service will be conferred and by the extent to which 
it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of respon- 
sibility, .3 will inform the House whotheor Members of Parliament 
will bo alle to ascertain from the Secretary of State from time to 
time as to the manner in which the various Provincial Councils are 
dealing with matters comm’ ted to them, so that Parlrament may 
be guided as to its futur~ wction regarding the conferring of further 
responsibilities on such Provincial Councils ? 

Mr. Montagu: The Hon. Member has correctly quoted parts 
of certain passages in the instructions issued over the Royal Sign 
Manual to the Governors of “ Governors’ provinces,” The answer 
to the last part of this question is in the affirmative, 
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Sir W. Davison: I understand that this Parliament can 
ascertain facts which occur in these legislatures or with regard to 
the action of the Governors without interfering with what actually 
takes place ? 

Mr. Montagu: I always desire to place at the disposal of the 
House apy information of this kind. 

Lord Rawlinron (Council of State Speech) 


On March 9, Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Seoretary of 
State for India whether he can state the nature of the proposals 
made tothe Council of State on ths 3rd instant by Sir William 
Vincent which were opposed by Lord Rawlinson ? 


Mr. Montagu: The Hon. Baronet’s question is evidently 
based on a press message which appeared in newspapers, in 
which Lord Rawlinson is reported as having stated in the Council 
of State that the Government would be extremely lucky if the 
country escaped sporadic disorders in the next month, that he 
strongly objected to certain proposals of Sir William Vincent, and 
owing to attacks made upon them officers were already showing 
signs of losing their initiative. I felt sure, when I saw this message, 
that Lord Rawlinson must have been misreported, and | at once 
telegraphed to India for the facts. I am informed, in reply, that 
there is no truth in any of the allogations, that none of the subjects 
referred to were even mentioned in the Commander-in-Chief’s 
speech and the Commander in-Chief asks that a categorical denial 
should be made. Sir William Vincent in a speech in the course of 
the debate reported, alluded to possible sporadic disorders and to 
the possible effect on officers of such proposals as those put forward 
by Mr. Sastri, the mover of the resolution under discussion. I find 
that the Press report is correct that six out of the eight proposals 
made by Mr. Sastri were rejected by the Council, and I gather that 
the two that were accepted were not regarded by the Governmeut 
of India as unreasonable. I[ would add that Reuters, to whom I 
think we are greatly indebted for the information sent from. and 
conveyed to, India with general accuracy, have expressed to me 
their regrets for the unfortunate mistakes connected with this 
telegram. 

Indian Immigration, New Zealand 

Sir T, Bennett asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether he is aware that an Act to amend the Immigration Laws of 
the Dominion was enacted in 1920 by the New Zealand Legislature, 
and that among its other objects it was designed to prevent or place 
further restrictions upon the immigration into New Zealand of His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects ; if be will say whether representations on 
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the subject have been received by the Colonial Office; and whether 
any assurances regarding the enforcemont of the Act or the regula- 
tions framed under 1t have been received from the New Zealand 
Government by His Majesty’s Government 4 

Lieut..Colonel Amery: The Immigration Restriction Amend- 
ment Act, 1920, of New Zealand makes no mention of Indians, but 
I have received a protest from an Indian Association in this country, 
the writer of which was referred to the Dominion Government. At 
the instance of the Government of India, the Government of New 
Zealand has given an assurance that there will be no alteration in 
the position as regards the entry of the wives and families of [Indians 
already domiciled in New Zealand. 


Sir T. Bennett asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether he has received representations relative to the enactment 
by the Natal Provincial Council of the Durban Corporation Extended 
Powers Ordinance, 1920, and the Durban Tramways Consolidated 
Laws, 1905 and 1920, whether in these representations the fear has 
been expressed that the Durban Corporation, in enforcing these 
enactments, will do so to the prejudice of the rights and interests of 
the Indian citizens and rate payers of Durban by the adoption of a 
policy of racial discrimination ; and whether, seeing that such a 
policy is opposed to the views of His Majesty’s Government, as 
expressed on many occasions to the various administrations in -South 
Africa, he will say what steps, if any, have been taken by His 
Majesty’s Government to protect His Majesty’s Indian subjects in 
Durban from the enforcement of such a policy of racial discrimination ? 

Lieut.-Colonel Amery : The Secretary oi State has not received 
representations from South Africa on the subject of these Ordinances, 
but the Governor-General of the Union received petitions regarding 
them from various Indian Associations in Durban, The Governor- 
Geueral decided, after full consideration, to assent to the Ordinances. 


War Expenditure. 


On the 10th March, Colonel Wedgwood asked the Seoretary of 
State for India the total amount of expenditure incurred by British 
India on ber own account and on account of the British Exchequer, 
respectively, in connection with the War from the beginning of hosti- 
lities to the last year for which accounts are available ;,whether any 
committee with Indian opinion adequately represented has investigated 
such expenditure ; what authority bas adjusted and audited the pro- 
portion of expenditure recoverable from this country ; what compenaa- 
tion India is being, or will be, given for the delay in adjustment 
of account resulting in serious loss through exobange'; whether 
India will receive interest at a resonable rate on long delayed 
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payments; aud what facilities he proposes to give Indians to satisfy 
themselves that in the adjustment of the accounts, which run into 
large sums of money, Indian interests have been duly safeguarded 1 

Mr. Montagu: Including the contribution of <£100,000,000 
towards the cost of the War offered by the Indian Legislative 
Council in 1917, and the cost of the Afghan and Frontior operations 
in 1919-20, tho War expenditure borne by India up to 3lst March, 
1920, was about £127,000,000. The expenditure incurred on 
behalf of the British Exchecquer during the same period was about 
£301,600,000. The expenditure has been apportioned between 
Imperial and Indian revenues on the basis of the Parliamentary 
Resolutions of 1914; the arrangemants for adjustment were devised 
by the Government of India and the India Office, io consultation 
with the Imperial Departmonts and the Comptroller and Auditors 
General in India, and Indian audit has throughout been accepted 
by His Majesty’s Government. In these circumstances no Com- 
mittee such as that suggested seems called for. I am not aware of 
auy loss through exchange in connection with the adjustment of 
the accounts. There has ordinarily been no delay whatever in 
payment, as the Imperial Government have advanced month by 
month, from the commencement of the War, the approximate sums 
estimated by the Government of India and this Office as likely 
to be disbursed each month on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 
It is the duty of the Comptroller and Auditor General in India 
and of the Auditor of the Home Accounts in England to audit the 
adjustments with the Imperial Government, and I have no reason 
to think that Indian interests have not been duly safeguarded in 
the matter. 


Cotton Mills 


On the 17th March Sir W Burton asked the Secretary of State 
for India what was the amount of the total capital employed and the 
amourit of the profits made by Indian cotton mills for the year 1914 
and each succeeding year to 1920; and what taxes were paid by 
them in each of such years other than Excise duties, and differentia- 
ting between Income Tax, Super-tax or any other form of taxation ? 

Mr, Montagu: The latest returns of paid-up capital employed 
in cotton mills in British India (including debentures), so far as 
known, were as follows, in lakhs of rupees: 


1914—15 wie sue oo 2,133 
1915~-16 oe Gee we 2,119 
1916—17 = ees ee 2,148 
1917—18 cia sue oe «69, 248 
1918-19 ove eve Ty) 2,623 


3(a) 
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Thore are no official returns of the profits of cotton mills, 
Complete returns of the Income Tax paid during the above years 
by owners of cotion spinuing and weaving mills are not available, 
but figures for 1916-17 show that 153 companies paid Rs. 10,93,579, 
and 381 other assessees Rs. 97,540. I have no returns showing the 
amounte of Super-tax or Excess Profits Duty that have been paid 
by cotton mills. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—88RD MARCH 1921 
Sandhurst Cadets 


Sir C. Yate asked the Secretary of State for India how many 
Sandhurst cadets have stated their wish to enter the Indian Army 
in their last term at the Royal Military College sinee the date of 
the Armistice: how many of these were King’s India cadets; and 
bow many Indian Army appointments were announced at the time 
of the entrance examinations 1 

Mr. Montagu: Since the date of the Armistice 98 Sandhurst 
Cates have joined the ludian Army, excluding those who entered 
for Quetta, but were trained at Sandhurst. Sixteen of these were 
King’s India Cadets The entrance examinations at which theso 98 
Cadets entered were held in November 1917, March, July and 
November 1919, and at these four examinations 95 Indian Army 
appointments were offered. In the last passing out list, ont of the 
first 17 in order of merit, 10 were candidates for the Indian Army 
of whom 4 were Quetta Cadets. 

Dr. Kitchlew and Mr. Rambhvuj Dutt 


Colonel Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, and if so, why, Dr. Kitchlew and Rambhuj Dutt Chaudry 
have been put in prison ? 

Mr. Montagu: In a telegram dated 7th March the Government 
of India informed me that, in consequence of violent speeches de- 
hivered at Lyallpur, Rupar and elsewhere, orders have been issued 
under the Defence of India Act, requiring Mr. Rambhuj Dutt and 
Dr. Kitchlew to abstain from attending or addressing any public 
ineetlng in the province. It is clear, therefore, that at that time 
these men were not in prison. I have no later information. 

Prosecutions for Sedition. 


Colonel Sir C. Yate asked how many persons had been prosecuted 
in India for seditious utterances in speeches or newspapers during the 
past three months and how many had been convicted and whether 
any prosecutions had been instituted for incitement to assault and 
riot. Mr. Montagu said that he had not tho complete figures to 
enable him to reply fully. 
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Bolshevist Agents & Gandhi 


Lieut-Colonel Sir F. Hall asked Mr. Montagu whether the 
terms of the trading agreement which had been entered into with 
Russia had been officially communicated to the Indian Government, 
and if he would state what action had been taken by that Govern- 
ment to ensure the expulsion from India of known Soviet agents, 

Mr. Montagu: The answer to the first part of the Question 
is in the affirmative. The Government of India instituted a special 
organisation to deal with Bolshevik activities in India and although 
it would not be advisable to state what had actually been done 
I can assure my hon. and gallant friend that every step necessary to 
checkmate them had been taken, I trust, successfully, 

Sir C, Yate. Is it not the fact that M. Gandhi lately stated that 
he would prefer this rule to British rule, and under these circums- 
tuucus ought he not to be the first deported as a Soviet agent ¢ 

Mc. Moutagu: I prefer to leave the maintenauce of order in 
India to the authorities there. 


Bengal Police Grants. 


Mr. Rupert Gwynne asked Mr. Montagu whether the Bengal 
Legislative Council have recently reduced the grant for police expen- 
djture in the Province by 23 lakhs, or more than one-eighth of the 
total grant demanded, and whetherin view of the unrest through- 
out India steps can be taken to reclily this? 

Mr. Montagu: I have no information beyond that which 
appeared in the Presson the 2lst instant. | am inquiring as to 
the facts and action proposed by the Governor. 

Sir C Yate: In view of the fact that Bengal has a population 
of 50,000,000 and only 3,000 or 4,000 troops, ought not the police 
of that provinces to be increased ratbur than decreased especially 
now that law aud order are at such a discount. 

Mr. Montagu: Ido not think it is at a discount, I am per- 
fectly prepared to repose the completest confidence in Lord Ronald- 
shay and the Govornment of India, 

Mr. R. Gwynne: May we take it that the right bon. Gentle- 
man will communicate with India on this matter ? 


Mr. Montagu: The hon. Gentleman knows that the restora- 
tion of this vote is within the power of the Governor of Bengal 
and I have no knowledge of the facts. opt what bas appeared in 
the Press. I have, however, inquired and 1 will let the hon, Mem- 
ber know when I get the results of ».y communication. At the 
present time I prefer to leave the matter to the Governor of 
Bengal’s discretion, ery 
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Mr. Gwynne: Are we to understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman gets this information of first-rate importance from the 
Proes first and not direct from India? 

Mr. Montagu: As soon as I saw the report in the paper I sent 
a telegram to India to ascertain the facts. That is the first step 
we have taken. I am perfectly convinced that there is no differ- 
ences of opinion between any Member of this House and the 
Governor of Bengal as to the absolute necessity of maintaining a 
sufficient number of police in Bengal to restore order. 

Mr. Gwynne : Will the right hon. Gentleman answer my ques- 
tion. Does he receive information of this kind first from the 
Press or does he get communications before those of the Press 
direct from India. 

Mr. Montagu: The first knowledge which I had of this event 
which [I think occurred only a day or two ago was from the Press, 
The matter lies within the discretion of the Goverror of Bengal. 
] presume, in duc course, [ shall hear from him what action has been 
taken. Asa matter of fact I bave had no communication yet from 
the Government of India as to this matter and my first knowledge 
was derived from the Press. 

Sir H. Craik: Is it not the duty of the Govt. of India to com. 
municate to the Sec. of State for the information of this House any 
vital matters which ought not to be anticipated by Press reports. 

Mr. Montagu: I wish my right hon. Friend would put bim- 
self in the place of the Governor of a Province. I cannot assume 
there is importance ina newspaper report which may relate to a 
perfectly simple matter. My right hon. Friend knows tkat the 
Governor has ample power under this Act. The report may relate to 
a matter which does not require a special communication to be made 
by telegram. 

Nagpur Disturbance. 

Mr, Montagu replying to Sir C. Yate said :— 

T am circulating an account collected from a series of tel-grame 
of the disturbance at Nagpur from which I am glad to think it will 
be seen that it was not so serious a3 my hon. and gallint Friend’s 
question weuld indicate. Itis sot always I think thc Lest way to 
give an accurate picture of events in India to publish each telegram 
relating to such matters as itis received. I recognise the impor- 
tance of furnishing the public with regular information about India 
and have been considering the best way of achieving it. I hope 
that a new organisation with this object in view will shortly be 
working. My Noble Friend Lord Lytton is taking the matter 
under bis charge. 
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Sir C, Yate: Isit not the fact that all the British population 
in Nagpur had to be collected in the Armoury and kept there all 
night for protection? Is it right that the public of this country 
should have to await letters like that printed in the Press this 
morning for information as to what is going on in India? 

Mr. Montagu: The information I have circulated is collected 
from telegrams I have received and it does not contain an account 
of that kind. 


HOUsSk OF COMMONS—9!'(H MARCH 1921 
Army Pay and Allowances 


Sir C. Yato asked the Secretary of State for India if he can 
now state what steps have been taken to carry into effect the ro- 
commendations in Part V of the Esher Report in regard to the 
Improvements in the conditions of service of tke personnel of the 
Army in India, which are so long overdue. 

Mr. Montagu: As a result of the recommendations in Part V 
of the Esher Committee Report the following measures have now 
been sanctioned :— 

British officers, both of the British and Indian Services will 
receive free forage and saddlery, an allowanco of Rs 15 per mensem 
for a syce, and will be able to buy chargers at concessional rates. 
British Service ofticers will cease to reccive horse allowance. Indian 
Army officers on the introductior of the measures will be liable to 
have the number of authorised chargers reduced and the pay of 
cavalry assimilated to that of infantry as recommended in the Report. 
The sum of 19 lakhs has, in addition, been provided for pay con- 
cessions for British officers of the Indian Arny, but it bas not yet 
been decided how far the precise proposals in Section II of Part V 
of the Roport will be followed. 

As regards Indian officers, increases vf pay, pension, family 
pension, aud travelling allowances have been sanctioned and equip- 
ment will be issued free on promotion. 

As regards Indian other ravks, improved scales of pay, yuod 
service, and good conduct pay have been approved. 

The main proposals for improved family pensions have been 
accepted in principle, but the details are not yot settled. The same 
applies as regards disability pensions, both for Indian officers and 
other Indian» ranks 

The pay of religious teachers will be raised as recom: ried, 

A grant will bo given in respect of Hindusthani clothiog, but in 
what form has not yet been scttled. 

Charpoys aud kit boxes will be provided free, and also free 
lighting. 
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The contract allowance system in regimental offices will be 
abolished. An establishment of enlisted clerks has been sanctioned, 
and Government will supply stationery, ete. 

Seven lakhs willbe provided for the improvement of Indian 
Army schools. 

Army Organisation 

Ono the 23rd March Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary 
of State for India whether he can vow make his promised statement 
on the position of the Army in India? (See p. 36) 


Mr. Montagu: The Prime Minister has decided on my recom- 
mendation to submit the military requirements of India to a Sub- 
Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence. While it is 
obviously desirable to secure reduction iu military expenditure in 
India as in other parts of the world, they can only be achieved if 
compatible with the internal and external security of India. It, 
therefore, appears desirable that such an investigation should take 
into consideration improvements in equipment, mobility and general 
efficiency. The Government of India had announced that they are ap- 
pointing a Committee of the Viceroy’s Executive Council to prepare 
the material to lay before the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks: Arising out of this very important 
statement, may | ask the Right Hon’ble Gentleman whether the late 
Commander in Chief (Sir Charles Mo: ro) will be added to the Sub- 
Committee of Imperial Defence, and whether, pending the decision 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, no further reductions will 
take place in the Indian Army ? 

Mr. Montagu: I can give an assurance that no further reduc- 
tions will be made pending the inquiry. The first part of the ques- 
tion should, I think, be addressed to the Prime Minister who will 
appoint the Committee, but I cannot conceive that such an inquiry 
will proceed far with its investigation without availing itself of the 
opinious of the gallant soldier to whom the Hon’ble Member has 
1eferred and to whom also the Army in India owes so much. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: May I ask whether the Committee of 
Imperial Defence will have power to suggest to the Governmont of 
India—if it sees fit—that the alterations already made in the Indian 
Army should be cancelled ? 

Mr. Montagu: Certainly. What we want to arrive at is a 
scientific investigation of what is necessary in the present circum- 
stances for the internal and external security of India. These are 
the only considerations which can govern the Indian Army. 

Lieut.-Colouel Fremantle : Will the Sub Committee of Imperial 
Defence bave anyone ou it who is qualified and uble to deal with the 
extremely difficult question of the health of the Indian Army / 
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Mr. Montagu: The inquiry will deal with the strength of the 
Army in India, Questions as to the composition of the Committee 
should be addressed to the Prime Minister, 

Sir C. Yate: [sit not the fact that the first action of the 
Reformed Council in India was to pass a resolution entailing a heavy 
reduction of the Indian Army and police and a curtailment of 
propaganda ? Is this to be allowed to proceed ? 


Mr. Montagu : I would prefer to answer that question on a 
specific reference to the particular resolution. I do not know what 
the bon’ble and gallant Member has in his mind. The Legislative 
Assembly of India has passed a resolution on the Esher Report, but 
the best evidence of its determination to provide for the defence of 
the country is to be found in tho alacrity with which 1t has passed 
the heavy Budget provision necessary for the Army. 

Sir C. Yate: May [—— 


Mr. Speaker. Notice had better be given of any further 
questions. 


The Army Sub-Committee 


Subsequently Sir W, Joynson-Hicks asked the Prime Minister to 
state the composition of the Sub-Committee of Imperial Defence to 
report upon the constitution and strength of the Army in India. 

Mr. Chamberlain: A Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence has not been specially appointed to consider the 
constitution and strength of the Army in India. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks: Did we not have a pledge from the 
Secretary of State for India, and was I not asked to put this ques- 
tion to the Prime Minister ? 


Mr. Chamberlain: I am afraid I am not in a position to 
make an explanation. This matter has not come under the consi- 
deration of the Imperial Defence Committee, and up to the present 
no Sub-Committee has been appointed, and I cannot definitely say 
whether a Sub Committee will be appointed. It may be that a 
Committee of the Imperial Defence Committee will consider it. 

Lieut. Colonel Croft: Will the Cabinet cousider the whole 
question before proceeding to the disbandment of regiments of the 
Regular Army in this country and the great reduction of regiments 
in India? Before any final steps are taken will they consider the 
question as a whole } 

Mr. Chamberlain: The Cubinet does consider the defence of 
the Empire as a whole. 

Lieut.-Colonel Croft: Has the question been before the 
Defence Committee | 
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Mr. Chamberlain: I should not like to say without notice. 
I think not by the Defence Committee, I think it was considered 
by the Cabinet as a whole. 


Jala Harkishan Lal Again 


Mr. R. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India if Mr. 
Harkishao Lall and others, convicted of conspiracy to wage war and 
sentenced to transportation for life by three Judges, appealed against 
the convictions and sentences to the Privy Council] ; whether they 
were pardoned by the executive while their appeals were pending, 
though similar appeals from others had been dismissed by the Privy 
Council ; and, if 80, what was the special reason why these appeals 
should not have been allowed to run their course ! 


Mr. Montagu: The answer to ths first two parts of the question 
ig in the affirmative, though it is not the case, as the question 
implies, that the grant or refusal of pardons was determined by 
probabilities of the justice or legality of the convictions, As regards 
the last part, I do not know the reasons which have actuated 
appellants who have decided not to prosecute their appeals. 

Mr. Gwynne: Will the Right Hon. Gentleman say why these 
cases were taken out of the usual course ? 


Mr. Montagu: I do not think they were taken out of the 
ordinary course. There was an appeal pending which the appellant 
did not choose to prosecute, and meanwhile the Viceroy granted a 
pardon to certain people. 

Sir C. Yate: Was it not rather that an amnesty was granted 
before the appeal came on ? 

Mr. Montagu: Yes, I think so. I surmise that this is what 
happened : One of these appeals founded on the question of the 
legality of the Courts which were set up in India was dismissed by 
the Privy Council—not on the question of what bappened, but on the 
question of legality—and therefore | presume that the otber appel- 
lants did not think it worth while to go on. 

Mr. Gwynne: Ils the Right Hon. Gentleman aware that when 
the new rules in regard to the Legislative Councils were before the 
House he told me that none of the persons who were convicted and 
sentenced would be eligible for them for five years, and yet, in spite 
of that, one of the convicted persons has been appointed a Minister ? 

Mr. Montagu: I think the Hon. Member will find that all the 
information I have given to the House is accurate. 

Mr. Gwynne: But— 


Mr. Speaker: Further questions must be pat down. 
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Indian Emergency Committee, London 

Sir Thomas Bennett had given notice of the following question 
to be put on the 23rd March, but as he could not present himself 
on that day, a poiut of order was raise! by Sir W. Joynson-Hicks. 
—To ask the Secretary of State for India if be has received informa- 
tion from India concerning aresolution reported to have been passed 
by all the non-official European members of the Council of State 
and the Legislative Assembly objecting to the formation in London 
of an Indian Emergency Committee as unnecessary and calculated 
to create prejudice and ill feeling ; and if he will furnish the House 
with a copy of the resolution as wel] as with reports of the speeches 
lately delivered in India by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, in which appeals were made to all classes of the popula- 
tion to join in burying recent controversies ? 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: Arising out of this question, may I 
ask your guidance, Mr. Speaker, as to whether it is in order for an 
Hon. Member to put a question down reflecting, as it does, ona 
certain Committee, which consists of two Members of the other 
House, and one Member of this House, myself, and not appear in 
his place to ask it ? 1 want to ask whether the question should not 
be deferred and not answered among the written answers until such 
time as the Hon. Member chooses to come to the House and put it 
personally, so that 1 may put a supplementary question, or give a 
personal explanation 4 

Mr, Speaker: The Hon. Member who put down the question 
may have been detained by an accident by flood or field. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: With great deference, Sir, and in 
answer to that, may 1 ask whethera written answer may be post- 
poned until the Hon. Member who, of course, as you say, may have 
been detained by flood or field, can come down and put the question 
in open House so that it may be dealt with? As you, Sir, realise, 
the House adjourns to-morrow, and answers to unanswered questions 
—and [ do not know what this answer may be—may be printed and 
contain reflection upon the Members of this Committee to which we 
have no possibility of replying ? 

Mr, Speaker: The Hon. Member is asking me to over-rule the 
Order of tha House, which is to the effect that if a question is not 
asked the answer shall be circulated on the following day. Perhaps 
the best plan would be for the Hon. Gentleman to see the answer, 
and then, if he is not satisfied, he can make a personal explanation 
to-morrow, or he can puta question to morrow. I would aqcept a 
question on the subject. 


Sir W. Joynson-Hicks ; Thank you, Sir, 
4 
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Following ¢s the answer to the question ; 


Mr. Montagu: No, Sir, but I have seen a message from the 
non-official members of the Indian Legislature in the Press. I will 
place a copy of the proceedings at the opening of the Indian Legisla- 
ture including His Royal Highness’ speech in the Library. 


HOUSE OF (OMMONS—5—67TH APRIL 1921 
Government Service (Contracts) 


On 5th April Mr. T. Griffiths asked the Sec. of State for India 
whether under the new Reform Act now in force, whereby absolute 
control over finance and appointments over a wide area of Govt. is 
given to the various Indian Provincial Councils and their elective 
majorities, a British-born subject can now sue for breach of contract 
for personal service in India; if 8, whom he should sue and where, 
for a breach in India or for a breach in this country ; whether such 
subject. will now have the right to know the medical grounds, 
should the India Office Medical Board certify him incapacitated 
for further service in India; whether such contracts will be still 
deemed subject to the will and pleasure of the Crown; what autho- 
rity or powers over euch contract is it contemplated transferring to 
the independent high commissioners who will represent the various 
Indian Governments; and whether such actions as Dr. Denning 
receutly attempted to bring will be outside the British Government ? 

Mr. Montagu: As regards the first part of the question, the 
new Act in no way affects the pre-existing right of a British born 
subject to sne for breach of contract for personal service in India. As 
regards the second part, contracts for service under the Government 
of India are made with ‘the Secretary of State in Council.” Such 
subject would presumably sue the Secretary of State in Council in 
respect of a breach either in India or in this country. The action 
could be brought in this country or in India according to circum- 
stauces. As regards the third part, the position will remain 
unaltered, in so far as an officer certified by the India Office Medical 
Board to be incapacitated for further service in India is not regard- 
ed as necessarily entitled to know the medical grounds on which 
such a certificate is given. As regards the fourth part such 
contracts are not subject to the will and pleasure of the Crown, 
except that, the Crown basin law the right to dispense with the 
service of its officers, and it would not bein the power of the 
Secretary of State in Council or of a Government in India to alter 
the law in this respect or to limit this right of the Crown when 
entering into such contracts. As regards the fifth part, the Secretary 
of State in Council will remain the authority for the recruitment of 
those services which are now known as All India Services”’—such 
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as the Indian Civil Service, the superior Folice Service, the Indian 
Educational service, and so forth, and consequently will remain the 
contracting party for these. Recruitment in this country of services, 
the members of which are now to be appointed and controlled by 
Provincial Governments, will probably be made over for the most 
part to the High Commissioner for India, and he would necessarily, 
subject to instructions be receives from the authorities in India for 
whom be is acting, have power to contract on their behalf, but in 
the name of the Secretary of State in Council. The answer to the 
last part of the question, if I correctly understand the hon. Member’s 
meaning, is therefore that it will still be open to officers like Dr, 
Denning to sue the Secretary of State in Council. 


Army. 


On April 6th the Esher recommendations were again the 
subject matter of an interpellation. Sir J. D. Rees asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether the main and fundamental recom- 
mendations of the Esher Committee have yet come before His 
Majesty's Government after consideration by himself in Council ? 

Mr. Montagu: The answer is in the negative. 

Sir C, Yate asked the Secretary of Stato for India whether tho 
Army in India has already been reduced by 6,000 British and 7,500 
Indian troops under pre- War strength ; and, if so, whether the safety 
of carrying out such Jarge reductions in the Army in the face of the 
agitation and unrest now rampant in India bas been considered | 

Mr. Montagu: The present proposals of the Government of 
{India, if they are eventually sanctioned, will have the effect of re- 
ducing the fighting units of the Army in India approximately to the 
extent mentioned by my bon. and gallant Friend. The proposals 
have been made by the Government of India on the recommend- 
ation of the Commander-in-Chief, after full consideration of all the 
factors in the situation, of which not the least impcitant is the im- 
proved mobility and equipment of the Army in such matters, for 
instance, as the establishment of the Air Force and the provision of 
armoured cars, which to a large extent compensate for the reduction 
in personnel, As my hon. and gallant Friend is aware, the whole 
question is to be considered by a Sub-Committee of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. 

Sir C. Yate. Are we to understand that these reductions have 
already been carried out? 

Mr. Montagu: It is not accurato to say that the reduction in 
the British force bas been sanctioned ; what has occurred is that 
a considerable number of British force in Jndia left India for War 
purposes and have not yet returned, 
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Colonel Wedgwood : Can the right hon Gentleman say whether 
the agitation and unrest now rampant in Jndia would not be more 
epecdily reduced by cutting down expenditure rather than by the 
keeping up of unnecessary expenditure at a time of such great 
economic trouble in India ? 

Mr. Montagu: 1 do not think that anyone wants unnecossary 
expenditure, but what we aro determined to see is that the armed 
forces of the Crown in India are adequate for the protection of India. 

Bolshevik Kouble Notes. 


Sir J. D. Rees asked the Sec. of State for India whetber the 
possession of Bolshevik money has been made illegal in British India ? 

Mr. Montagu : The possession of any rouble notes in India was 
made illegal by the ordinance in 1919 and 1920, and the operation 
of the ordinance was continued by Act No. XXX of the latter year. 

Sir J. D Rees: Is the Hon. Gentleman in a position to recom- 
mend the Government at home to pass a like ordinance of law ? 

Lieut. Commander Kenworthy : In view of the trading agree- 
ment which has been signed with Russia, will this Regulation be 
released in regard to bona fide merchants trading with Russia ? 

Mr. Montagu: 1 think that would depend upon whether wo 
have evidence of a cessation of Bolshevik propaganda in India, 

Afghanistan Negotiations 

Sir C, Yate asked the Secretary of State for India if he can 
give any information regarding the negotiations with Afghanistan 
now being carried on at Kabul. 

Mr. Montagu : The negotiations, which have as their object 
the conclusion of a treaty of friendship, are proceeding. I am not at 
present 1n a position to make any further statement. 

Wireless Telegraphy 


Sir C. Yate asked the Secretary of State for India : Who is the 
present Director of Wireless Telegraphy in India ; whether the 
wireless expert to the Government of India originally sent out from 
home, has since resigned, on appointment as Director of the Marconi 
Company ; whether the wireless sy:tem in India required for 
military purposes is complete ; if not, what steps are being taken 
to make it so ; and whether the complaints in the Indian Press as 
to the unsatisfactory conditions of commercial wireless are justified 3 

Mr. Montagu : Colonel A. Simpson who was appointed Director 
of Wireless Telegrapby in India in 1919, resigned Jast year, and 
subsequently joined the Board of the Marconi Company. In his 
place I bave appointed Commander R. L. Nicbolson, D S. O. late 
R. N., who is leaving for India next week, So far as I am aware, 
the wireless system in India required for military purposes js cdtn: 
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plete as regards internal communication. The complaint as to the 
unsatisfactory condition of commercial wireless, to which the hon. 
and gailant Member probably refers, is too vague for me to say 
whether it jis justified. 

Burma (Shikho.) 

Colonel Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he will call for a Report on the habit of shikho as perform- 
ed in Burma, finding out what is thought of this custom both by 
British officials and educated Burmese, with a view to introducing 
into Burma methods less redolent of an oriental theocratic monarzby 
of the pre-Christian era ? 

Mr. Montagu: The custom of shikho, according to the best of 
my information, is an observauce or mark of respect incidental to 
religion as well as to etiquette among Burmans. It would be 
contrary to the policy definitely laid down in 1858, and consistently 
followed since, for the Government to attempt to change the usage. 

Colonel Wedgwood: Is the Right Hon. Gentleman aware that, 
there is a number of British officials in Burma who are so disgusted 
with the habit that they will not allow it to be done to them 3 

Mr. Montagu: No. Iam not aware of that. 

Colonel! Wedgwood: Will tha right hon. Gentleman make 
Inquiries about this custom which is causing great unrest in Burma 
at the present time ? 

Mr. Montagu: I will bring my hon. and gallant Friend’s 
question to the notice of the Government of India. 

Riots and Casualties. 


Captain Viscount Curzon asked the Secretary of State for India: 
How many riots and disturbances have occurred in India since the 
Ist of March, what number of casualties have resulted to the civil 
population and to the servants of the Crown; bow mapy of such 
outbreaks have been due to the influence of Gandhi or his policy ; 
in cases where the outbreaks were not duo to bis influence or action, 
if he will state what causes they were due to; and whether the 
rebels tried subsequently to take advantage of the situation ? 

Mr. Montagu: I have received reports of ten riots and distur- 
bances during March. In six of them, there were no casualties 
reported. In one tea garden riot some persons attacked were 
injured, not seriously ; and in a faction fight in Southorn India 
one person was killed. In the remaining two cases 13 rioters were 
killed and 25 wounded by police fire, and eome police were injured, 
not seriously, the number not being given. It is very difficult to 
Assign one definite cause, for there are usually contributing factors, 
but three of the disturbances were of the nature of labor troubles, 
and three of religion dispute ; one arose from agrarian grievances, 
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and in one prisoners broke out from jail. ‘The other two were brought 
on by a strong agitation against liquor-shops, which is ascribed 
in part to a genuine temperance movement and in part to the 
general Non-co-opcration programme. I have no doubt that attempts 
were made by ill-disposed persons to take advantage of the situation. 

Sir G. Yate: Ils it not a fact that most of these riots were 
owing to political agitators and the agitation got up by them 3 

Mr. Montagu : | do not think that my hon. and gallant Friend 
would ascribe the disturbances to anything but agrarian causes. 

Colonel Wedgwood: Will the right hon. Gentleman get, or 
has he got, any report on the shooting at Majpur that he can com- 
municate to the House } 

Mr. Montagu: I think—I speak from memory, because my 
hon. and gallant Friend bas not given me notice of the question— 
that communiques, based on every telegram I have received, have 
already been published ; but if there is anything further, I will 
communicate with the hon. Member. 

Sir C. Yate: Were not the Rae Bareli riots primarily due to 
political agitators ! 

Mr. Montagu: I think I am right in saying that the Rae Bareli 
riots were due entirely to agrarian causes, 

The Parliamentary Joint Committee. 


The first Report of the Joint Committee on Indian Affairs was 
published in April. The members were mainly engaged up to that 
time in determining their procedure. 

It was resolved by the Committee to examine and report upon 
any Bill or matter referred to them specifically by Parliament. Also 
to invite the Secretary of State for India to communicate to the 
Committee, as occasion may arise, any matter or information upon 
which he or they may think it desirable that they should make a 
Report to Parliament. They will also consider and report on any 
matier relating to Indian affiirs brought to the notice of the 
Committee through the Chairman (Lord Islington) or by any 
of its members or by tbe Secretary of State. No subject may 
by brought forward, boweve:, without previous notice having 
been given, and a Report will not be made to Parliament unless 
the matter was one of sufficient public importance to justify it, and 
provided that the consideration of such matter by the Committee 
was not opposed to the public interest—upon which point the 
Committee itself will be the judge. The Committee will call for 
such oral or documentary evidence as from time totime may be 
required, and will confidentially inform the Secretary of State for 
India, and the head of any other Government Department con- 
cerned, the subject matter proposed for discussion, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS—MAY 1921. 
Mohammed Ali’s Speech. 


Colonel Sir Charles Yate asked the Secretary of State for India 
if his attention has been called to the speech delivered by the 
agitator Mohammed Ali at Madras reported in the Press of the 11th 
April in whieh he is stated to have said that he differed from 
Gandhi in that he favuured violence and that the English came to 
India like themselves and should be driven out like thieves, and 
what steps are being taken against the speaker, and also to prevent 
the repetition and dissemination of seditious utterances like those 
tending to foment insurrection in India. 

Mr. Montagu in reply stated that he had been informed by tele- 
gram that the Government of India were giving their attention to the 
statement by Mubammad Ali at Madras that the Ali brothers would 
help Afghanistan if she came to India to fight the British Govt, 

The Services. 


On May 5th, replying to a question of Mr. Glyn, Mr. Montagu 
stated that on January lst there were 767 permanently com- 
missioned officers in the Indian Medical Service of whom 638 were 
British-born and 129 Indians compared with 722 British and 48 
Indians in 1914. The position of British-born officers who joined the 
service before the war was in no way jeopardised by admission of 
officers during the war. Every effort was being made to fill up 
vacancics available with Kuropeans. The condition with regard to 
pay, leave and pensious had recently been considerably improved but 
he was advised that in view of the great shortage of medical men 
owing to war, it would be a yoar before the medical schools in Britain 
would be able to turn out anything like the normal numbers of quali- 
fied men of the standard required for the Indian Medical Service. 

On May 10th, replying to Col. Yate, Mr. Montagu stated that 
up to April 1st the Government of India had received one application 
for permission to retire on a proportionate pension under the recom- 
mendation made in clause 36 of the report of the Joint Committee 
on the Government of India Bill. The Government of India had 
informed the applicant that he could not support bis request as it 
was evident that his desire to retire had been long standing and was 
based mainly upon reasons which were quite unconnected with those 
discussed by the Joint Committee. 

Pensions to Punjab Heroes. 


On 24th May Colonel Wedgwood asked the Sec. of State for 
India how much is now contributed annually from the Indian Budget 
to each of the fullowing; General Dyer, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
Colonel Frank Johneon, and Mr. Bosworth Smith; and will he 
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approach the Chancellor of the Exchequer with a view to getting 
these charges transferred from the Indian to the British Budget ? 

Mr, Montagu :—The figures are as follows—-Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
and Mr. Bosworth Smith, £4,000 and 900 respectively, of which a 
considerable portion represents funds contributed by the officers 
themselves; General Dyer, £900, of which approximately one- 
twelfth will be debitable, ou adjustment, to British revenues on 
account of a period of service out of India Colonel Johnson 
draws no pension from I[ndian revenues. The answer to the last 
part of the question is in the negative. 

Auxiliary Force 
On May 3lst, replying to Col. Yate, Mr. Montagu stated that 

23,325 men had been attested in the Auxiliary force of India up 
to April 30th, excluding men who bad been enrolled but had not 
yet been attested. The maximum strength attained by the Indian 
Defence Force was 33,451 in October 1920. He did not propose to 
take any steps to bring the Aumiliary Force up to the numbers of 
the Defence Force. The matter was entirely iu tha hands of the 
Government of India. If the Government of India at any moment 
thought that voluntary enlistment was insufficient they might make 
recommendations for an alternative. 


An Individual Called Gandhi ! 


On May 3lst Viscount Curzon asked the Sec. of State 
for India how many times the Viceroy of India has officially 
received an individual called Gandhi; and whether he can make 
any statement as to the result of the interviews} 

Mr. Montagu :—The Viceroy bas received Mr. Gandhi soveral 
times privately. The Viceroy will no doubt consider what statement, 
if any, could usefully be made in regard to these interviews. 

On 7th June Captain Viscount Curzon again asked the Sec. of 
State for India whether an individual called Gandhi has stated 
publicly that the Viceroy of India is probably sympathetic to the 
Non-Co-operation movement, he can now give any account of the 
matter discussed at the recent interview with the individual 
alluded to ? 

Mr. Montagu:—TI have seen no such statement. It is difficult 
to believe it was ever made and impossible to believe that anyone 
would believe it if made. ‘I'he answer to the last part of the 
question is that I have nothing to add to the answer I gave last 
week. 

Viscount Curzon:—In view of the fact that there is in most 
of the English Press accounts of these interviews, could the Right 
Hon, Gentleman Hop possibly give some authoritative account of the 
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discussions that actually took place so as to put an end to the 
rumours ? 

Mr Montagu:—I do not think so. When the Governor- 
General accords an interview for informal discussion, it is not 
gustomary to keep a record or to publish an account of what takes 
place. Asi have said, if His Excellency desires to publish any 
account of these discussions, be will do so. 

Viscount Curzon :—Has the right hon. Gentleman nct noticed 
that the man alluded to is now going about giving what purports 
to bea an account of these interviews, and would it not be much 
better to state exactly what did take place than allow the account 
to be one-sided und come from unofficial sources ? 

Mr. Montagu : I do not know to what the Noble Lord refers. On 
the contrary 1 have heard that Mr. Gandhi is bonourably fulfilling 
the conditions under which these private interviews took place, 

Refusal to grant Govt. demand 


On June 9th Sir Charles Yate asked what are the steps that 
have been taken by the Punjab and other Govts. in India where 
the Council have refused to sanction the Budget grant for the 
Govt’s. Publicity department ? 

Mr. Montagu: ‘The only provinces in which the Councils bave 
refused provision for publicity departments are Bengal and the 
Punjab. In Bengal, according to my information, the work was 
only in the experimental stage ; in that province the Press is active 
and all shades of opinion are represented init. I presume that the 
procedure as to communiques and information to the Press is now 
as it was before the experiment was started. In the Punjab the 
provision was disallowed only on the 12th March and a week later 
the Legislative Council voted a sum sufficient to wind up the 
Publicity Board with due notice to those employed init. The 
Government was itself issuing communiques. 

Deportation of Mr. C. F. Andrews 


On June 14th Sir Frederick Hall, a typical coercionist, 
demanded the deportation and prosecution of the Rev. C. F. 
Andrews for alleged seditious speeches, presumably because of bis 
strong utterances on the Chandpur Gurkha outrage. He wanted 
“this so-called gentleman” (referring to Mr. Andrews) to be brought 
over to England and tried for sedition. Mr Montagu in reply 
pointed out that the proper authorities to look after sedition in 
India were in India. 


Disturbances in Bengal, Assam, etc. 


On June 27-28th. questions were asked about the Chandpur and 
Assam Coolies. Mr. Montagu laid ov the table the Bengal Govt, 
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Communique. Mr. A. Shaw asked the Sec. of State for India 
whether he can give the House any information regarding the recent 
disturbances in Bengal and Assam 1 

Colonel Wedgwood:—Are any arrangements being made to 
facilitate the return of these coolies to their homes, or is it being 
left to chance ! 

Mr. Montagu:—My recollection is that the government have 
not felt it their duty to give free passages to the coolies. I will send 
a copy of the communique to my hon. and gallant Friend. 

Colonel Wedgwood :—Are we to understand that the Govern- 
ment of India are to leave these people to die of cholera and 
starvation on the roadside ? 

Mr. Montagu :—Every conceivable step bas been taken to 
safeguard tho interests of these pour deluded coolies ; but it would 
obviously be an unwise step to establish the precedent that when 
a cooly breaks his contract and leaves his work owing to gross 
mis representation of the state of affairs the liability should be put 
upon the Government of India. 

Lieut. Commander Kenworthy:—What about the Government 
itself? Sir J. D. Rees:—Would 1t not be more useful to facilitate 
their return to their work rather than to their homes? Is any 
provision for that made by the Government ? 


Mr. Montagu:—If my hon Friend reads the communique of the 
Government uf Bengal he will sve that the Government have acted 
with great humanity, and have done everything possible in the 
circumstances. If, alter reading the communique, my hon. Friend 


desires to put any other questions, I should be only too happy to 
answer them. 


Newspapers (Gwalior State) 


On 21st June Sir C. Yate asked the Sec. of Stato for India 
whether his attention has been called to the statement in the 
“Leader” Newspaper, of Allahabad, that the Gwalior State has pro- 
hibited the sale and distribution within the Territory of His High- 
ness the Maharaja of the following newspapers: the ‘“Kesary”, 
“Amrita Bazar Patrika”, ‘“Maharatta”, “Bombay Chronicle.” 
“Independent,” “Pratap,” “Rejasthan,” ond ‘“‘Sahasa”; and, con- 
sidering that theso papers are published in British India, will he 
atate what action has been taken by the Govt. of India against 
these newspapers in support of the loyal action of His Highness 
the Mabaraja ; whether the Govt. of India bas accepted the resolu- 
tion of the Legislative Assembly to appoint a Committee to 
examine the Indian Press Act of 1910 and to recommend modifea- 
tions of the existing law in regard to liberty of speech and writing; 
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and, if so, will the Press Act Committee consider the views of 
Indian Princes in the matter of granting further freedom to the 
Press in India ? 

Mr. Montagu: I have seen a reference in the Indian News- 
papers to the Gwalior prohibition. The Governments in British 
India have not, tomy knowledge, taken any steps recently against 
the papers named. The Committee appointed to consider the 
Press laws finished its sittings, and is on the point of presenting its 
report. The Committee took into consideration the connection 
between the Press laws and the Native States, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—12 JULY 1921 
Cotton Goods (Import Duties) 


On 12th July Mr. Waddington again took up the question 
of the Cotton duties. He asked the Sec. of State for India 
whether he is aware of the dividends paid by Indian Cotton Mills as 
exampled by Sholapore Company, 1000 per cent per annum, Lakshmi 
Company and Maneckii Company, each 500 per cent., Morarji Gocul- 
das Company and Swadeshi Company, each 350 per cent., Kohinoor 
Company, 375 per cent., Madras United, 300 per cent., and many 
others from 100 per cent. to 300 per cent ; whether, as these divi- 
dends were declared shortly before the Indian Budget was intro- 
duced, the Indian Govt. considered the large profits wheu forming 
schemes to raise revenue and, if so, what additional taxes havo 
been imposed upon and what additional revenue is expected from 
Cotton Mills Coy. ; and, if such revenue is not in fair proportion to 
the increases in import duties, will he represent to the Indian 
Govt. the need of reconsideiing the import duties on Cotton goods 
in view of such large sources of internal revenue being available 7 

Mr. Montagu: Iam aware that the Indian Cotton Mills have 
recoutly paid large dividends, but the figures given by my hon. 
Friend appear to be greatly in excess of those published in the press. 
The only additional tax specifically imposed on the Cotton Mills 
Companies in connection with the recent Indian Budget lay in 
the withdrawal of the concession under which Machinery and Stores 
imported for use in a Cotton Spinning or Weaving Mill were 
admitted free of duty. The additional revenue anticipated from 
the change is 10 lakhs. With regard to the last part of the ques- 
tion, I can only refer my hon. Friend to the reply I gave on the 23rd 
March to a deputation from I.aucashire regarding the Indian 
Cotton duties. 

Captain Gee: Can the right hon. Gentleman say whether the 
figures given by the hon, Member, though they may be in excess 
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of the figures published in the British Press, are correct from the 
official accounts of the companies concerned. 

Mr. Montagu: 1 am informed that they ara greatly in excess 
of any figures that we have. 


Mr. Waddington: Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
he can get confirmation of the figures from the “Times of India” 
in any issue for the last two months, and that these figures are 
published and are available for the information of anybody connect- 
ed with the India office ; and if these figures are justified, and 
considering that the quastion of the Indian Import Duties was 
purely one of revenue and not of protection for India, is it not 
desirable that these duties should ha considered and that the 
burden should be placed on the available revenues in India? 


Mr. Montagu: I will investigate the figures further, but J do 
not think they affeet the principle laid down, after discussion by 8 
Committee of this House, that the Govt. of India should have fiscal 
autonomy. 

Mr. W. Thorne: Is it not possible for the firms to pay these 
dividends in consequence of the low wages paid to textile 
workers and the long hours worked ? 


Mr. Speaker: Any further questions must be put on 
the paper. 


The Civil Service 


Sir Charles Oman asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he has received a memorial sent by telegram to him by the 
Indian Civil] Service Central Association, representing a large 
majority of the officers of the Indian Civil Service now serving in 
British India ; whether the said memorial sets forth their profound 
dissatisfaction with tho increasing difficulties of the public Services 
since the passing of the Govt. of India Act; and what reply he has 
given tothe memorialists, in view of the personal responsibility 
to them under his pledges given at the time of the passing of 
that Act ? 


Mr. Vontagu: I have received the telegram referred to and 
will send a copy to the hon. Member. I think this will be a better 
plan than commonting on his description of it in the second part of 
the question. The Govt, of India are about to issue a comprehen- 
sive resolution dealing with the whole question of the pay of the 
all-India Servicss. The substance of my reply to the memorialists 
will ba indicated in the Resolution, which [ would ask the hon. 
Mamber to await, 
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Sir C, Oman: Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that I have 
got a copy, and does he consider that the increasing difficulties of 
the public services set forth by the gentleman in question in this 
telegram do or do not exist ? 


Mr. Montagu: I am anxious to avoid disputation as to 
the meaning of the telegram. The memorialists refer to a passage 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. I have nothing to withdraw 
from that. 


Sir W. Pearse: Are the salaries and allowances sufficient to 
meet the increases in the cost of living, and is it not rather the 
financial question that causes dissatisfaction than the new situation 
in regard to the Govt. of India ? 

Mr Montagu: [ think there is a good deal of economic dis- 
satisfaction. 

Sir C. Yate : Can the right bon. Gentleman say on what date 
he will be able to give us the Govt of India Resolution ? 

Mr. Montagu: I am afraid I cannot. It is a matter of practice 
and precedent that any communication must be made through the 
Government of India, 


Public Services 


The matter was not left to rest there. A good deal of ironical 
remarks was made as to the ‘Montagu reforms’, obviously to put 
the Secretary of State out of countenance. Sir W. Joynson-Hicks 
asked the Secretary of State for India whether he has had any 
report from India as to the growth of bureaucracy since the institu- 
tion of Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms; and whether he can give 
avy estimate as to the additional cost of governing the country 
incurred in consequence of such increuse in officials ? 


Mr. Montagu:—I do not follow the firat part of my hon: 
I'riend’s question. Ido not understand how the scheme of Govern- 
ment instituted by the Government of India Act to which this 
House assented in 1919 could have led to a growth of bureaucracy. 
As to the cost of that acheme, I will certainly endeavour to furnish 
the House with a statement. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks:—Does not the question say “since” and 
not “in consequence oi”? 

Mr. Montagu: I find it difficult to understand how it is 
possible that a measure for the institution of a democratic form of 
government in India can poasibly have led to a growth of 
bureaucracy. 
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The N-C-O. Movement 


Captain Viscount Curzon asked the Sec. of State for India 
whether he can make any statement as to the activities of Gandhi 
and the Ali Brothers ; and whether any disturbances have arisen 
owing to the direct or indirect activities of these individuals since 
they were received by the Viceroy ? 

Mr. Montagu: Ido not think there is any detailed statement 
that I could make in reply to the first part of the question. The 
Government of India have not indicated to me!that in their opinion 
the undertaking to refrain from encouragement to violence have 
been disregarded since il was given. As regards the last part of 
the question, disturbances have occurred since the Viceroy accorded 
an interview to Mr. Gandhi. The reports of these have been 
communicated to the Press immediately on receipt from India. 
There is nothing in the reports to show that the outbreaks were 
directly attributable tu the three persons mentioned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—18TH JULY 1921 
The Stnkes in Madras. 


The Madras Mile riots of June-July 1921 when the Karnatic 
and Buckingham Mills locked out their men to break their newly 
started Union and had the support of the Governor, Lord Willing- 
don, were the subject of a series of questions. 

Colonel Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India 
whe ther he had any news of the Madras strikes: whether the Uov- 
ernment have facilitated in any way the formation of an Adi- 
Dravidian trades union or assisted the Adi-Dravidians to break 
away from their comrades ; whether the strike Jeaders have been 
threatened with internment; and whether, in view of the serious 
position, he will recommend the immediate calling together of the 
Legislative Council of Madras ? 


Mr. Parker replied in the place of Mr. Montagu who was absent :— 
My right hon. friend will circulate in the Official Report an account 
of the Madras strikes to supplement from his latest information the 
details which have already appeared in the Press. As rege:ds the 
second and third parts of the question, my right hon. friend has no 
information but is making inquiries. As regards the last part, my 
right hon friend understands that Lord Willingdon is himself dealing 
with the case, and he thinks that my hon. and gallant Friend will 
share his confidence that His Excellency will take whatever action 
is likely to prove helpful. 

The follo..ing 18 the information referred to : 
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On the 29th June the huts of non-caste mi)l workers in Madras were set fire 
to by caste strikers, and the police and members of the fire brigade were assaulted 
by the strikers. On the 30th June further incendiarism occurred in the same 
neighbourhood, and both the police and the fire brigade were more seriously 
attacked The mob was dispersed by bayonet charges ; no loss of life reported 
tome. The total number of huts burnt was 92, 


On the 2nd July, the Anglo-Indian Foreman of the Buckingham Mills was 
attackcd by 40 Mohammedans and Hindus near the mill, was knock d off his 
bicycle and badly beaten, He was severely wounded 1n the body, sustained a 
knife cut in the head, and was icft uncouscious, Subsequently he made his 
way to the police station He has not found it possible to identify his assail- 
ants. Two shots were fired by an unseen person at a police patrol which was 
sent out when the occulrence was reported 


On the 3rd July the Mohammedan driver of the manager of the mills 
was assulted by Mohamnedans and was chased from the manager’s compound to 
his verandah where thrce toes were cut off and his fingers were injured by a 
knife wound, A _ police officer discovered him walking in a dazed condition. 
He 18 now being detatned iu Lospital, 


Reverse Council Drafts. 


Mr. Montagu circulated with the Parliamentary papers (in reply 
to a question in tho House of Commons) an elaborate defence of his 
policy in regard to the Reverse Councils. Colonel Hurst had asked 
whether the loss caused to the Indian Treasury on reverse council 
bills in 1919-20 had been estimated by the Finance Minister in 
India at £17,500,000 ; why reverse bills were not sold by competitive 
tender but allotted to favoured groups of financiers ; whether the 
etfect of this policy bad been to enrich the financiers in question by 
£29,000,000 and to contribute materially to the present fall of the 
exchange ; and whether the Secretary of State would take steps to 
fix the responsibility for these disasters ? 


Mr. Montagu :—I presume my bon. and gallant friend is refer- 
ring to the statement in the Indian Finance Member’s Budget speech 
that a Joss of 17 crores resulted in 1920—21 from the realisation of 


sterling securities in the paper currency reserve to meet reverse 
councils, 


The sale of reverse councils was not however the real cause of 
this loss, which would have been incurred whether they bad been 
sold or not, in consequence of the decision based on the Currency 
Committee’s Report that the sterling securities in the Paper Currency 
Reserve originally valued on a ls. 4d. basis should be revalued on 
a 2s. basis, The loss resulting from the sale of reverse councils at 
rates other than 2s. after the adoption of the Currency Commissiou’s 
recommendations in February 1920 is about 7 three-fourth crores. 
The policy of selling reverse drafts at fixed rates based on 2s. gold 
and not on the basis of competitive tender was adopted in accord- 
ance with the recommendations in paragraph 62 of the Currency 
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Committee’s Report, though at a later stage it was consideled 
expedient to base the sales on 2s. sterling which was done with 
effect from 24th June to 28th September 1520, when the sales were 
discontinued 1 do not understand the allegation that reverse 
drafts were only allotted to favoured groups of financiers, or the 
figure cited in clause 3 of the question, While I deploro the failure 
so far to make the Currency Committee’s policy effective, I would 
remind my hon. friend of the abnormal situation prevailing last 
year which resulted in an adverse balance of trade against India 
exceeding 75 crores. Iam unable to accept the view that the sale 
of reverse drafts has contributed materially to the present fall in 
exchange ; indeed it would be only natural to infer that the sales 
which in 1920 aggregated £55,000,000 sterling must have tended 
substantially to check the fall. 1 can assure my hon. friend that 
the question of Indian Exchange is a matter of constant watchfulness 
by myself and the Government of India. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—19TH JULY 1991 
Aligarh Disturbances, 


On July 19th Sir J. D. Rees asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he can make any statement regarding disturbances 
reported to bave occurred at Aligarh ? 


Mr. Montagu: | will circulate in the Official Report the 
information | have received about these disturbances. 


The following is the information :— 


I communicated to the Press on 6th July the first details of 
these occurrences which I received that day. I received on the 
14th a further report, which, though issued to the Press that 
evening, came too late to secure general publication. It appears 
that the main facts are as follows: On the 5th July a political 
agitator named Malkhan Singh was on trial at the Magistrate’s 
Court, Aligarh. A crowd composed of towns people and villagers 
had collected outside the Court, probably originally intending to 
make a demonstration. But, excited by agitators and by the 
rumour that another individual who was seen to enter the Conrt 
bad been arrested, the crowd endeavoured to rush the Court. This 
was prevented by the police, who, after two warnings, used their 
batons. The crowd then moved off, intending to attack the 
bungalow of the reserve police inspectoi, which is some distance 
away. This was frustrated, and meanwhile judgment appears to 
have been pronounced convicting Malkhan Singh, 

Later on a mob attacked and burned certain buildings in the 
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police quarters. One of the buildings attacked was the Treasury, the 
armed guard on which was compelled to fire. The Magistrate visited 
the Non-Co-operators’ headquarters in the evening, aud warned them 
that any further disturbance would be severely repressed—a warning 
which had the desired effect. Disturbances had entirely ceased 
before reinforcements of British and Indian troops arrived from 
Agra. 

It seems quite clear that the attacks in the City were directed 
mainly against the police. No attacks were made on the house of 
Kuropeans. Thirty arrests were made—chiefly rioters caught red- 
handed in the police headquarters and persons with gunshot wounds. 
One constable was unfortunately killed and three dangerously 
wounded, It is not clear from my information whether any rioters 
were killed, but a number were wounded. The Mahomedan 
University was not affected, and, so far as is known, no students 
took part in the distui bunces. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—91H AUGUST 1921 
Bonfire of British Cloth 


Captain Viscount Curzon asked the Sec. of State for India 
whether a Mr. Gandhi recently organised a bonfire of British-made 
clothing in Bombay ; what was his object; whether a meeting was 
subsequently held ; how many people were present ; and who were 
the speakers # 

Mr. Montagu: I gather that a bonfire was made of imported 
cloth in Bombay on lst August. I have received as yet no official 
account of the occurrences. 

Viscount Curzon: Can the right hon. Gentleman answer the 
latter part of the question: whether a meeting was held and who 
were the speakers } 

Mr. Montagu: I have no account except what has appeared 
in the newspapers. 

Viscount Curzon: May we take it that the accounts in the 
newspapers are substantially correct, and, if so, how are the Ali 
Brothers carrying out the undertaking given to the Viceroy ! 

Mr. Speaker: That is a separate question. 

Reverse Council Bills 

Lieut. Colonel Hurst asked the Sec. of State for India whether 
he ia aware that the loss in the sale of reverse council bills has so 
far amounted to 35 crores on transations of 82 and half crores 
(£55,000,000); why bills to this extent were sold without public 
competitive tender ; whether he is aware that the council rate of 
pence per rupee exceeded the market rate by several pence and 
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thus greatly enriched persons to whom the council bills were allot- 
ed; whether he is aware that Indian importers now refuse to meet 
bills drawn by Manchester merchants at current rate of exchange 
and purport to justify such refusal on these grounds; and if he 
will try to fix the responsibility for these financial errors ? 

Mr. Montagu: The 35 crores mentioned in the first part of 
the question represents approximately the difference between tha 
rupee equivalent of the sterling draft sold, taking exchar ge at 15 
rupees to the pound, and rupee receipts from the sales. For the 
reason given in my reply of the 18th July, the sum cannot be 
regarded as loss due tothe sale of reverso drafts, and it must also 
be remembered that in the period prior to the sales, remittances 
from India to England on Government account have been effected 
at rates of exchange considerably higher than Is. 4d., these, in fact, 
ranging upto 2s.4d As regards the second and third part of the 
question, the system of sale was based, as stated in my reply on 
the 18th July, on the recommendations of the currency committee, 
During the period of the sales differences between the market rate 
of exchange and the rate at which the drafts were offered would 
have enabled allottees of the drafts to dispose of their exchange at a 
profit. As regards part 4 of the question, 1 am sending to the hon. 
and gallant Member a copy of the reply | gave to the hon. Member 
for Keighley on the 16th March. 

Colonel Wedgwood: Can the right hon. Gentleman say 
whether the India Office has any statistics showing who made pro- 
fits by re-selling these bills, and to what extent profits were made 7 

Mr. Montagu: Itis very difficult to ascertain. 

Colonel Wedgwood: 1 suppose it is known to whom the 
reverse bills were sold in the first instance ? 

Mr. Montagu : | think so. 

Elections 

Sir W. Davison asked the Sec. of State for India whether, 
in the elections to the provincial Councils in India, less than 
1,500,000 persons went to the poll in districts having a popu- 
lation of about 240,000,000 and a qualified electorate of about 
5,500,000, while in the elections for the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly only 180,000 electors out of approximately 1.000,000 qualified 
voters actually voted ; whether many of the voters who did vote 
were unable by illiteracy to differentiate between the candidates, 
many of whom were represented on the polling cards by pictures of 
goats, elephants, and donkeys ; and whether he proposed to take 
steps to secure more adequate representation on the new council 
of Indian landowners and merchants in place of the existing pre- 
ponderance of Iudian lawyers % 
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Mr. Montagu: For accurate figures in regard to the elec- 
tions, | would refer my hon. Friend to the Return presented to 
Parliament in April, of which I will send him acopy. As regards 
the second part of the question, many of the voters were, of course, 
illiterate, and a system of symbols to assist voters to record 
their votes correctly was tried successfully in one province. 
As regards the last part, my information is that landowners 
(mavy of whom are also lawyers) as a whole have secured large 
representation, and that tha same observations apply to commercial 
interests. I would refer my hon. friend in this connection to the 
recommendation made by the Joint Select Committee on Clause 41 
of the Govt. of India Bill, 1919 in regard to a future revision of the 
franchise. I will send him a marked copy of their Report. 

Sir W. Davison: Does the right hon. Gentleman not think that 
the figures of the recent election in India clearly show that the 
broad-minded and impartial rule of the British Raj bas been replaced 
by popular Government ofan oligarchy which by no means represents 
the people of India, ? 

Mr. Montagu: That is a debating point. Of course, if we 
could get a wholly satisfactory electorate in India, one of the main 
obstacles to complete self-government would be removed. 

Sir C. Yate: Is it nota fact that there is about 45 per cent 
of lawyers in all these Provincial Councils ? 

Mr. Montagu: I cannot endorse that statement off hand, but I 
would invite my hon. and gallant friend to compare other 
Legislatures. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—16TH—18th AUGUST 1921 


Civil Service (Memorial) 


Sir J. Bruton asked the Sec of State for India what decision has 
been arrived at by the Govt. of India on the memorial sent to him 
by the Indian Civil Service Central Association ; and whether he 
will publish a copy of tho comprehensive Resolution on the subject 
promised by the Govt. of India ? 

Mr. Montagu: I regret that the Govt. of India have not found 
it possible to issua the Resolution so soon as was hoped, but this 
will be done at tho earliest possible moment, and its contents will 
be made available to the public here. My hon. friend will no doubt 
appreciate the complexity of the issues involved. 

North-Western Frontier Situation 

On August 18th Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Sec. of State 
for India whether he has yet received full reports as to the situation 
on the North-West Frontier and the causes and the results of the 
recent fighting there ? 
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Mr. Montagu: Owing to the attitude of the Waziristan Tribes 
towards us during the Afghan War, and the repeated raids which 
they carried out against the peaceful inhabitants of our frontier 
districts, in 1919 punitive operations were undertaken in Waziri- 
stan. These operations, after some severe fighting, led to the 
occupation of the country by our forces and the nominal submission 
of the tribes to the terms imposed upon them by us; but it could 
scarcely be expected that independent and warlike tribesmen, 
occupying & mountainous district roughly half the size of Switzerland, 
would be subdued and become peaceful cultivators and traders with- 
in a short space of time. In such a country it is to be expected that 
for some time certain section will prove recalcitrant, refusing to 
comply with our terms and maintaining hostilities against us, in the 
hope of tiring us out and inducing us to withdraw and before the 
terms of submiasion have been fully complied with. Their intimate 
knowledge of the intricate country in which they live, and tbrough 
which our long lines of communication pass, favour such astivities 
on their part. Morsover, there are various influences, such as the 
activities of Afghan adventurers, at work, instigating hostility and 
resistance ; and the tribesmen, as a whole, cannot but be influenced 
by their anticipations regarding the outcome of the negotiations of 
our Mission now in Kabul. 

But in considering the pacification of Waziristan, the problem 
may conveniently be dealt with under three Tribal headings :—the 
Tocbi Waziris, the Mahsuds, and the Wana Waziris ; remembering 
that of these the Mahsuds are the most turbulent, and that, there- 
fore, their attitude influences largely the demcanours of the Tribes- 
men as a whole. 

The Tocht Waziris:—As soon as the expedition sent against 
them in 1919 had reached Datta Khel, the Tochi Waziris tendered 
their submission. The terms imposed upon them were complied 
with in part, but on the withdrawal of our force from Datta Khel 
these Tribosmen failed to complete the payment of tho fines levied 
upon them or to hand in the balance of the rifle demanded. Their 
action may bo attributed to their desire to await the result of the 
Kabul negotiations, and it is to be expected that raids by the Tocbi 
Waziris will continue until Datta Khel is re occupied by us, a 
proposal which is now being considered. 

The Mahsuds :—As the result of our past operation in 1919-1920, 
all the Mahsuds have submitted to our terms except three soctions 
of the tribe. These sections amount to between 2,000—3,000 fight- 
ing men out of atotal Mabsud strength of 20,000, and, as they live in 
the more remote valleys, and have not yet. received adequate punish- 
moeut, they continue their raids and attacks upon convoys, though 
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the fact that we have a brigade in the heart of the Mahsud country 
within shelling distance of Makin, their most important village, has 
already had the effect of bringing about an almost entire cessation 
of raids by Mahsuds in the Zhob and Dera Ismail Khan districts, 
which 1n the past were the cause of so much loss to the peaceful 
inhabitants of these areas 


Attacks by these recalcitrant sections upon our posts have 
almost invariably been unsuccessful, and their efforts are now chiefly 
confined to attempts against convoys, which offer greater prospect 
of success A convoy moving through a mountainous country with 
its long jine of animal transports 1s vulnerable and not easy to 
protect , but 1t 1s hoped that this difficulty will be greatly decreased 
when the road now being built to I.:dba 18 complete, enabling 
mechanical transport to 1eplace the long convoys of animals 


the Abdullass —The most truculent of these three recalcitrant 
sections of the Mahsuds have, since our brigade near Makin shelled 
that place, sent in to ask for a truce, and there are indications that 
they too are awaiting eventsin tha hope that something to their 
benefit may result from the Kabul negotiations Both the Toch 
and Wana Wariiis fear the Mahsuds, and, in addition to awaiting 
the outcome of events at Kabul, are reluctant to make any definite 
move until they see what our policy towards the Mahsuds 18 to be. 


The Wana Wazur1 —These tribesmen submitted to our terms 
without a punitive expedition being nocessary, but owing to the 
intrigues of Afghan adventurers and recalcitrants amongst thier own 
folk the peace party was over-ruled and operations against them 
had to be undertaken 1n Dccember, 1920 


The fines then imposed upon them have been paid up 1n full, 
but many rifles yet remaiu to be handed in, and it 18 clear that they 
too are watching events at Kabul At the same time it should bo 
noted that their country was taken over by us at their own 1 équest 
In 1894 and the bulk of the tribe would be greatly avorse to our 
withdrawal, and consequently they showed httle activity agaist us 


In brief 16 may be statcd that ou. present disposition in 
Wariristan gives us a good hold upon the country in general and 
that as communications improve tuat hold will become move firm, 
until ip time the recilcitrant minority will see that their guenlla 
tactics are of no avail The mijority who are peacefully inclined will 
find employment i Increasing numbers as Kbassadars and Escorts 
and on road miking, and eventually, 1¢ 1s hoped, the district will 
become peaceful and piosperous In no circumstances could such a 
result be expected immediately after our punitive operations, aud 
under existing conditions the eventual pacification of the country 
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has undoubtedly been delayed by the uncertainty of our position 
vts-a vis Afghanistan and by the activities of Afghan adventurers. 


Mr. Gandhi. 


Viscount Curzon asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention has been drawn to 8 declaration made by Gandhi to 
the effect that he can clearly see the time coming when he must 
refuse obedience to every single State-made law, even though there 
may be certaiuty of bloodshed ; whether this statement is equivalent 
to a declaration of open rebellion ; whether the same individual is 
directly or indirectly responsible for most of the revolutionary 
disturbances which have taken place in India during the last few 
years ; and, if so, what action be now proposes to take ? 

Mr. Montagu; I have seen the Press extracts to which 
the question refers. I would call the Noble Lord’s attention to the 
answer | gave him on 6th April and the 12th July, and also to my 
answers to the hon. Member for Hast-bourne (Mr. Gwynne), on the 
17th and 24th November last with regard to the last part of the 
question. I will send the Noble Lord copies of these replies. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—251H OCTOBER 1921, 
Moplah Rebellion. 


Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he is prepared to make a full statement of the troubles 
arising from the Moplah rebellion ; and whether he is satisfied that 
steps have been taken to protect the lives and property of His 
Majesty’s subjects in the event of risings in other parts of India ? 

Sir J. D. Rees asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he can give the House any information regarding the situation in 
Malabar. 

Captain Viscount Curzon asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he can state the number of casualties due to revolutionary 
violence in India during the War; and what is the present state of 
affairs in the Moplah area ? 

Mr. Montagu: As the House is, | think, aware, | have already 
published and am publishing all the information in regard to these 
disturbances as I receive it by telegram from India. I think, 
however, that the information should be brought officially before 
the notice of the House, and to thatend 1 am having prepared 
and hopo to present within the next few days a White Paper 
containing the essence of the reports I have received. I fear 
that owing to the inherent difficulties of the countries, we must 
anticipate that the operations required to put an end to the 
disturbauces may take some little time, I will, of course, keep the 
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House informed as to their progress, and propose to supplement the 
White Paper from time to time as may be necessary. 

With regard tothe first part of question No, 2, the Govt. in 
India have the fullest sense of their responsibility for the lives and 
property of those with whose protection they sre charged. 1 would 
refer the hon. Baronet to the statement made by the Viceroy in the 
Council of State on the 3rd September, of which | will send him a 
copy. As regards the first parr of question No. 7, | am not able to 
supply figures as to the number of persons whose death or injuries 
may have been attributable to revolutionary violence as distinct from 
ordinary crime during the period of the War But information con- 
tained in the Report of the Sedition Committee, Command Paper 
9190 of 1918, will perhaps partially meet the Noble Lord’s purpose. 
l will send him + marked copy. 

Sir J D. Rees: In the White Paper that the right bon. Geutle- 
man propose: to lay on the Table will he give information regarding 
the forcible conversion of Hindus to Muhammadanism, as to which 
information 1s rather wanting ? ‘ 

Mr. Montagu: I cannot speak from memory. What I propose 
to publish a3 a White Paper is a collection of the telegrams | have 
received. As my hon Friend knows, there has been a considerable 
number of forcible conversions. 

Colonel Sir C. Yate: Can the right hon. Gentleman state how 
many troops and armed police are omployed in this Moplah area ? 

Mr. Montagu: 1] cannot state tbat I am not sure whether, on 
reflection, the right hon. Baronet will think that it would be wise 
to give the information. AJ] troops that are necessary and for which 
the Government of Madras has asked have been sent. 

Captain Edge: Does the unfortunate rising among the Moplahs 
not prove the necessity of keeping a firm hand on India and of 
preventing agitators from this country spreading discontent among 
the Natives? Has not the time arrived fora seizure of Arms in 
India % 

Mr. Montagu: ‘There never has been any doubt that it is the 
duty of the Govt. to deal firmly with outbreaks such as the Moplah 
rebellion. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—18ST NOVEMBER 1921 


The Press Act 


Sir C. Yate asked the Secretary of State for India which 
were the local Governments in India who expressed the opinicn, 
recorded in the Report of the Committee appointed by the Govt. 
of Indias to examine the Indian Press Act of 1867, 1908, and 
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1910, that the retention of the Act of 1910 was desirable in the 
interests of law and order ; for what reason the Govt. of India 
propose to repeat these Act, and in the case of Seditious docu- 
ments confiscated by order of the local Government to allow the 
right of appeal and to put the onus of proof that the document ia 
seditious upon the local government instead of putting the onua 
of proving that the document is not seditious upon the owner or 
author ; why the prescribed term of imprisonment is to be reduced ; 
and why the Government of India desires to divest itself of the 
safeguards it now possesses against the spread of sedition just at 
the present time when sedition is so rife in India ? 

Mr. Montagu :—I fear | could not give my hon. and gallant 
friend the information for which he asks within the course of an 
oral reply. 1am having, therefore, a full statement propared and 
will circulate it when complete iu the OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


The following ts the statement mentioned :— 


All the local Governments (except Madras and Bombay which 
favoured repeal of the Press Act and the provision of safeguards of 
another kind) advocated the retention of the Press Act in some 
form. But as stated in the Committee’s report, there was consider- 
able divergence of opinion between them as to the nature of the 
modification which should be made. 

It is not proposed to repeal the Act of 1867, and the repeal of the 
Act of 1910 is to be accompanied by the re-enactment, with cortain 
modifications, of some of its provisions. One of the provisions 
tu be retained 1s the power to order the forfeiture of seditious 
documents, and along with this it is also proposed to retain the 
Tight of appeal agnint such an order to a special bench of the 
High Court, which is allowed by the Act of 1910. The proposal 
to place on the Government the onus of proving the seditious 
character of the documents seized is based on the general principle 
that the burden of proof lies on the prosecution and on the con- 
sideration that documents—the seditious ocbaracter of which the 
Government is uot in a position to prove—may reasonably and in 
general be assumed to be documents which do not seriously offend 
against the law of sedition. 

As regards the third part of the question, the offences in respect 
of which it is proposed to reduce the maximum terms of imprison- 
ment from two years to six months, are not offences against the 
law of sedition, but breaches of the provisions of the Registration 
Act of 1867, such as failure to comply with the requirement of 
declaration of publishers and printers aid to display thore names 
on published works. Suob offences (which are commonly punished 
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by fine and not by imprisonment) would seem to be adequately 
met by the reduced term of imprisonment as ordered. 


As regarde the last part of the question, the reasons for the 


proporals were given at length by the Committee whose views the 
Government of India have accepted. 


Repressive Acts, 


Sir C. Yate asked the Prime Minister whether, considering 
that the Moplah rebels are reported to be out for a general and 
merciless campaign of murder, looting and forcible conversion, the 
Government will advise the Governmont of India nof to proceed 
with their proposed Bill for the immediate repeal of certain 
repressive Acts that are now on the Indian Statute Book and thus 
to divest themselves of the powers to repress this or any other 
rebellion that they now have, especially as the Viceroy has 
expressed himself as conscious that the need of special powers may 
again arise in the future } 


Mr. Montagu :—I am incorrespondence with the Government 
of India on the matter, and I can make no statement at the present 
time. 1 would say, however, that I do not accept my hon. and 
gallant Friend’s statement that the proposed Bill, if passed, would 
divest the Government of India of their powers to repress rebellion : 
and that the opinion he attributes to the Viceroy isin fact that of 
the Government of Behar and Orissa, as shown in paragraph 28 
of the Repressive Laws Committee Report. 


Sir W. Joynson Hicks :—Having regard to the position of 
the English people in India, would the right hon. Gentleman 
arrange that this matter also should be referred to the Joint Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs, in order that they may consider 
whether it is desirable, in the interests of this country, that the 
legislation should be carried out ? 


Sir J. D. Rees:—Has not a specially appointed Committes 
recently reported on this matter, and did it not recommend the 
retention of some of these repressive Acts, or at least of one 
of them ? 


Mr. Montagu: I believe that the hon. Baronet is accurate, but 
I do not eee how that affects the question which was put to me, 
With regard to the supplementary question put by the hon. Baronet 
tho Member for Twickenham (Sir W. Joynson Hieks) about the 
Joint Committee, | never undertook, when asking Parliament to 
agree to set up the Committees, that it should assist in the adminia- 
tration of India. 
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Colonel Wedgwood : Was not this legislation intended to deal 
with the intelligentsia, and not with the Moplahs ? 


Law and Order. 


Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Prime Minister whether his 
attention bas been called to the Notic> of a Motion relating to India 
standing in the names of the hon. Member for Twickenham and 
others—‘‘that this House views with grave concern the present 
state of India, and urges upon his Majesty’s Government to take 
immediate steps to re-establish law and order in tbat country’— 
and when he will give a day for its discussion ? 


The Leader of the House (Mr. Chamberlain): As this question 
relates to the business of the House, my hon. friend will not be 
surprised if I answer it. I bave seen the Notics of Motion, to 
which, in view of both of the importance of the subject and the 
number of signatures attached to it, His Majesty’s Government 
have given careful consideration. I should be glad if my hon. 
friend would be good enough to confer with me before taking further 
action. 


Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: Would it be convenient for my right 
hon. friend to see myself and two or three of my friends this 
aiternoon ? 


Mr. Chamberlain: Yes; I am at my hon. Friend’s disposal 
immediately after questions. 


Prosecution (Bhegalpur Grent Case ) 


Sir C. Yate asked tue Secretary of State for India who were the 
local officials of Bhagalpur who were resronsible for tbe prosecution 
of Mr. Grant in the case in which the Court entirely exonerated 
Mr Grant, and animadverted upon the unsatisfactory manner in 
which the case bad been investigated by the Bhagalpur authorities ; 
and what eteps have been taken by the Government of India in the 
matter | 


Major Barnston (Comptroller of the Household) : The Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa rightly took avery serious view of the 
murder by villagers of Gurkba watchmen engaged by Mr. Grant 
and Mmetituted these prosecutions. The persons accused of taking 
part in the assault on the Gurkhas were charged with murder, riot 
and dacoity; the Messrs. Grant with organising an unlawful 
assembly ; and the Gurkbas and the villagers who accompanied 
them with forming an unlawful assembly. My right hon. Friend 
has not received a report of the judgment, which, he understands, 
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entirely exonerated the Messrs. Grant. The case was one in which 
a full magisterial inquiry was desirable. My right hon. Friend does 
not know that the Government of India has taken any action. 


Civil Services—New Pension Rules 


Sir W. Joynson-Hicks enquired of the Secretary of State about 
the new rules for the premature retirement of 1. ©, S. men on pro- 
portionate pension. 


Mr. Montagu in reply gave the Resolution issued on the 8th 
November 1921 by the Govt. of India with the approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—S8TH NOVEMBER 1921. 
Trade Unions 


Sir C. Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether, 
considering that many of the so-called Trade Unions in India are 
stated to be little more than strike committees, and in view of the 
Acts of violence and intimidation which have characterised a large 
proportion of the disputes in which these committees have been 
concerned, it is the intention of the Government of India to proceed 
with legislation for the purpose of giving legal status to Trade Unions 
in India, and to define the law of agency in such a way that no act 
could be made the ground of a claim on Trade Union funds unless it 
was definitely proved that the Governing Body has sanctioned the 
act; aud whether having regard to the difficulty of obtaining 
definite proof in a country like India, and to the fact that the 
majority of these loose organisations publish no accounts and assign 
no functions to their governing body, he will consider the question 
of the unfairness to the rest of the community of either legalising 
picketing or of putting these so-called Trade Unions outside the law 3 


Mr. Montagu: The Government of India are considering the 
lines on which legislation should be undertaken for the registration 
and protection of Trade Unions and are consulting local governments 
with a view to submitting proposals. Pending receipt of actual 
proposals for the legislation, [ feel it would be premature to discuss 
the tentative conclusions on which the Government of India are con- 
sulting local governments. 


Colonel Wedgwood: Is the question justified in saying that many 
of these Trade Unions are little more than “Strike Committees” ? 


Mr. Montagu: I am not responsible for the wording of the 
q uestion, 
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Seditious Leaflets (Indian Army) 


Sir C. Yate asked the Secretary of State for India what steps 
have heen taken to put a stop to the circulation of leaflets in India 
tumpering with the loyalty of the Indian Army; how many of the 
authors and privters of these leaflets have been prosecuted and with 
what result; and whether any of those who signed these leaflets 
have been allowed to go free? 


Mr. Montagu : This matter has engaged the close attention of 
the Government of India and local governments. I understand that 
the only leaflet of this nature that has come to notice has been 
proscribed under Section 12 of the Press Act. There were no 
signatures on the leaflet, though a few names are mentioned in it 
out of a very large number who are reported to have signed the 
“fatwa,” extracts of which the leaflets purported to reproduce. 
The press at Delhi which priuted the leaflet, has been ordered to 
give security but has failed to do so and has ceased working. 


Agitators (Birth-places) 


Sir C, Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Mahommed Ali and Shaukat Ali and the four others who it is re- 
ported have been convicted and sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment are by birth subjects of British India or of Native 
States ; if the latter, of what States ; and what is the birth-place and 
purentage of Mr. Gandhi? 

Mr. Montagu: Mohammed Ali and Shaukat Ali are by birth 
subjects of the State of Rampur in the United Provinces, All the 
other accused are described as residents of places in British India. 
Mr. Gandhi’s father was the Diwan of the State of Porebandar in 
Kathiawar. 

Sir. W. Davison: Will the right hon. Gentleman consider the 
advisability of deporting Gandhi to his Native State, to see whether 
that Native State can deal with him ? 

Mr. Speaker: That does not arise out of the question, 


Moplah Rebellion. 


Captain Viscount Curzon asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the situation in Malabar shows as yet any sign of improve- 
ment or otherwise ? 

Mr. Montagu: [ have not for some days past received any 
general review of the position. On the 27th October the Govern- 
ment of India reported that the General Officer Commanding the 
Madras district was satisfied with the situation, but needed more 
troops, which were being sent, in order to bring the operations to a 
close as soon as possible. The last received reports cover the four 
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Jast days of October, and indicate that the troops and police are 
actively engaged in looating and capturing the rebels, who are still 
offering resistance, whenever they are met. In view of the difficulty 
of transport in the country and the absence of communications, it ia 
obvious that the complete pacification of the district must take time. 


Viscount Curzon: Is the right hon. Gentlemen aware that the 
communique issued by the District Magistrate on the 4th of November 
stated that a refugee, with ghastly wounds in the neck, bad seen 
50 Hindus bebeaded and their bodies thrown into a well? Has he 
no information about this 3 


Mr. Montagu: | think that it would be more courteous if the 
Noble Lord had given me notice of a question of detail of that 
kind. I have stated to the House over and over again that there 
have been the most shocking atrocities committed by these rebels 
on loyal Hindu fellow-subjects. 


Viscount Curzon: Is not the right hon. Gentleman awSre of all 
the communiques which are published in the Press which are issued 
by the District Magistrate? Do not all these things come to his 
notice in the ordinary course ? 


Mr. Montagu: To the best of my recollection every official 
telegram containing news on the subject of Malabar received in my 
office has been published, whether they are communications which 
have been issued in India or are reported by Reuter by the ordinary 
cable. There have been several telegrams from both sources report- 
ing atrocities by the Moplahs. 1 can not say off-hand whether I 
have seen that particular telegram or whether it was an official 
communique, 


Viscount Curzon: Is not the right hon. Gentleman’s informa- 
tion six days old ? 


Mr. Montagu: No. 

Lieut.-Colonel Croft: In view of the violence of the crimes, 
will the right hon. Gentleman consider the advisability, according to 
precedent, of offering the Moplahs Dominion Home Rule! 


(This was said ironically in view of the grant of Homo Rule to 
lreland). 


The Indian Railway Committee. 


Replying to Major Glyn, Mr. Montagu said that he was not yet 
in a position to make a statement regarding the policy arising from 
the recommendations of the Indian Railway Committes. He had 
asked the Government of India for general views and report, and it 
would be unecessary to take the opinion of the Indian Legislature. 
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He did not think thst it would be reasonable to impose a definite 
time-limit for their consideration, but he was constantly telegraphi- 
cally communicating with the Government of Iudia on more urgent 
matters reported on by the Committee, with a view to action as soon 
as possible. 

Purchase of Stores 


Major Glyn asked what action the Government of India or the 
India Office were taking to hasten the orders for machinery, 
materials, efc. required for the Indian Railway and Transport 
Services, a8 such could not be at present manufactured in India. 

Mr. Montagu replied that orders had been and were being 
placed up to the limits of the funds allotted for expenditure on 
the services concerned. 

Major Glyn urged the encouragement of orders from India in 
order to give work to the unemployed in Great Britain. 

Mr. Montagu replied that he was very anxious to do everything 
in his power to develop the resources of India, and if some arrange- 
ment for mutual advantage to both countries would be made, he 
would be only too delighted to do everything 1n his power to 
facilitate it. He promised to receive a deputation of workers. 

Govt Pmnting and Official Secrets. 

Major Glyn called attention to the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment of India on printing, and suggested that if the habit of having 
every document printed were reduced, it would be considerable 
finaucial saving, and that the secrecy of official documents might 
be proportionately respected. 

Mr. Montagu, in reply, mentioned the Government of India 
Secretariat Committee's recommendatious for economy, and said 
that special steps were taken to secure the secrecy of confidential 
documents. He pointed out that 75 lakhs expenditure on Govern- 
ment Presses in India in the current estimates included the cost 
of the staff, material and stores, and the estimates of the Govt. India 
and Provinces were now closely scrutinised by the respective 
Legislatures. 

Major Glyn declared that no documents printed in India could 
be counted as absolutely secret, and the only way the documents 
could be kept secret was to have them type-written. 

Mr. Montagu replied that he was surprised to hear that. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—9TH NOVEMBER 1921 
Government Servants (Gandhi Caps.) 


Sir C. Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Government servants in India have been wearing Gandbi Caps, and 
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thus openly showing their participation in the disloyal Non-co 
operation movement that has been permitted to manifest itself ; and, 
if so, whether steps have been taken to dismiss all such men from 
(Jovernment employ and to instal loyal men in their place, or what 
has been done in the matter ? 

Mr. Montagu: I am informed that in Bombay the use of the 
caps has spread to Government and other offices, this being 
ascribed in part to the attraction of a novelty and to some extent 
to intimidation. I observe also from the Press that the Govern- 
ment of tbe Central Provinces has issued orders that Govern- 
ment servants are not to wear the caps and that this order 
has been approved by the local Legislative Council. Similar 


orders appear to have been issued in some Government offices in 
Bombay. 


Lahore Municipal Fire Bngade (Mr. Newland.) 


Sir C. Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether Mr. 
Newland, an ex-soldier and the Superintendent of the Lahore 
Municipal fire Brigade, was ordered by the Municipal Committee 
of Lahore to wear Khaddar uniform, that is, uniform made of 
Gandhi’s home spun cloth, the badge of disloyalty to the British 
yovernment, and was compelled to resign his appointment in 
consequence ; and, if so, what steps have been taken by the Gov- 


ernment of India in the matter and what provision has been made 
for Mr. Newland * 


Mr. Montagu: The answer to the first part of the question is 
that Mr. Newland, with the rest of the Municipal Staff, was ordered 
to wear a uniform of Indian made Khaki home-spun. On the resolu- 
tion being passed, Mr. Newland tendered his resignation, stating 
that it was impossible for him to accept the order. His resignation 
was supplemented by a general complaint of the Committee’s neglect 
of the fire brigade and the inadequacy of his pay. His resignation 
was accepted. The Government of India understand that Mr. 
Newland has been reemployed elsewhere on the recommendation 
of the Deputy Commissioner of the Lahore District, 


India (Law & Order) 


Sir. W. Joynson-Hicke asked the Lord Privy Seal whether he 
has now considered the Motion standing on the Papers in the 
names of the hon. Member for Twickenham and others; and if he 
can give a day for its discussion— 


“That this House views with grave concern the present state of 
India, and urges upon His Majesty’s Govt. to take immediate steps 
to re-establish law and order in that country.” 
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Mr. Chamberlain : Yea Sir. As I eaid on Monday last, we bave 
carefully considered the Motion, but it is not possible for me to find 
a day for the Motion within the limits of the present sittings of the 
House, and I am bound to aay that in the opinion of His Maj eaty’s 
Govt, the present moment is not opportune for such a discussion. 


I understand there is general agreement to bring the business of 
the House to a close not: later than seven o'clock to morrow evening. 
(Hon. Members :—'No”) I have been led to understand that there ia 
general agreement as to the proposal of the Government to bring 
our business to an end by then. (Hon Members: “No, no!” and 
“There is to be another Session of this House !”). J should perhaps 
add that, even if there were time, in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government, the moment is not opportune for such a decision. 


Sir W. Joynson-Hioks: May I ask my right hon. Friend if 
he is aware—I am snre he is—of the grave anxiety felt by many 
Members of this House in regard to this matter as there has been 
no Debate on Indian affairs this year, and will be give us an under- 
taking that the Indian vote, the salary of the Secretary of State 
for India shall be set down as early as possible next Session so that 
we may have an early Debate ! 


Mr. Chamberlain: Yes Sir. Of course I am reluctant to 
give such an undertaking in regard to the programme of a 
Session of Parliament which hag not begun. I recognise, however, 
the full force of what my right bon. Friend has said. Since the 
salary of the Secretary for India was placed upon the Vote of the 
House in order that the House might discuss the matter, the House 
has had nu opportunity so to do, I think, however, my hon. 
Friend has made out» good case for putting the Vote down at an 
early date, so that the earliest possible opportunity may be given 
next Session. 


Lieut. Colonel Archer Shee: Can the right hon. Gentleman 
say why this House is never allowed to discuss a question of vast 
importance like this, whereas in past years the House of Commons 
has always been given the opportunity of discussing Indian affairs, 
and espscially when there has been a grave state of unreat | 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS—101H NOVEMBER 1921. 
Punjab Rebellion, 1919 (Treatment of Officers.) 


Sir C. Yate asked the Prime Minister if the attention of the 
Government has been drawn to the letter of Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
in the press on tha 7th instant, exposing the unfair treatment of 
officers, civil and military, who took an active part in suppressing 
the Punjab rebellion of 1919; and in view of the additional facts 
brought out in that letter, if he can state what steps the Govern- 
ment intend to take to safeguard the future prospects and to prevent 
the further prosecution of these officers, British and Indian, 
who have been and are so seriously affected by the orders 
issued, as shown on page 50 of the Government’s Review of India 
in 1920? 

The Prime Minister: I am sorry that | am not ina position 
to answer this question. 1 have not had time to gointoit. 1 will 
cir2ulate an answer in the course of the next 24 hours. 

Sir C. Yate: Will the right hon. Gentleman also look into the 
case of the High Court Judge who was compelled to retire because 
he did not feel able to meet the man he had sentenced to transport- 

ation for life as a Minister of the Province ? 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—15TH DECEMBER 1921 
Moplah Rebellion. 


Sir J. D, Rees (by Private Notice) asked the Sec. of State for 
India whether he bas any information to give before the House 
rises on the situation in Malabar ? 

Mr, Montagu :—The White Paper issued yesterday contains all 
the information received up to 6th December. I have received 
since that date nine other telegrams which are for the most part 
detailed military reports of the operations. They show continued 
progress in capturing rebels and reducing tbe area affected, I will 
circulate in the Official Report the summary for the work ending 
12th December, with other details. 

The following is the summary referred to :— 


Kaching, Gurkhas, and special Police have all bad successful 
encounters with rebels during last few days, and have killed about 
200, besides taking some prisoners and a number of weapons includ- 
ing firearms, In Suffolks’ engagement, enemy attacked iu das- 
perate fashion and 31 were killed ; principal leaders, with diminish- 
ing number of followers, still remain to be dealt with, but their 
position is becoming desperate, and there are increasing signs that 
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rebellion is collapsing so far at leas: aa active resistance concerned. 
Fighting gangs penned into hills behind Mannarghat road. From 
Kalikava to Nilambur road, from Nilambur to Edakkara and south- 
east of Calicut Taluk surrenders continue, and though number of 
arms handed in is not very great, there can be no doubt that moral 
effect is considerable. In another message it is stated that the mili- 
tary authorities are agreed that if existing units are kept fully up 
to strength, for which arrangements have been made, the number of 
troops now on the spot is suflicient to deal with those rebels who 
are still defiant, to prevent the rebellion spreading, and to enable 
the peaceful element of the population to re-assert themselves. 
Other messages report that the total Moplah casualties up to the 9th 
December included 1,826 killed and 1,500 wounded, 5,474 have been 
captured and voluntary suirenders are 14,241. ‘There are also other 
applications to surrender which are being dealt with in turn. The 
figures include surrendors by persons of every degree of complicity 
from passive sympathy to active fighting, but the gang loaders and 
gangs, a8 such, bave not yet surrendered, 


Situation in Calcutta (Agitation) 


Lieut. Colonel Archer Sheo: Can the right hon, Gentleman 
give the House any information as to the situation in Caleutta ? 

Mr. Montagu: I have brought down uno further information 
boyond that whieh has appeared in the Press. 

Colonel Sir C. Yato: Have all the agitators now been arrested, 
and ure they to be tried or intorned ! 

Mr, W. Thorne: Shot! 

Mr. Moutagu: I cannot give an answer as to every agitation 
in India. Ithink in every case in Calcutta agitators who have 
been arrested for breaches of the law are being, or have bean, 
tried in the Courts. 

Mr. W. Thorne: Whll the right hon. Gentleman give the 
House the definition of an agitator? 

Mr. Speaker: That would take much longer time than we can 
spare at present. 

Sir J. D. Rees: Will Mr, Knapp’s report, when received, be 
made available to Members of this House ? 

Mr. Montagu: | think so. It isa public inquiry; I think the 
report will be public. 


The Students Enquiry Committee 


An important affair in connection with Indian Studeuts in 
Kugland who Jabour under the difficulty of getting admission in 
English educational and technical institutions for training was taken 
in hand by Mr. Montagu early in 1921 but ended in a fiaseo. On 
May 13th. Mr. Montagu appointed a Committee under Lord Lytton 
to go into the whole problom of Indian Students and report recom- 
mendations, This Committee went on with its work for some 
months but was scrapped by the Indian Jegislative Assembly 
refusing to vote its cost which amounted to Ks. 2 lakhs (see 
page 524). Accordingly the work of the Committee was left incom- 
plete. The following correspondence took place between Mr. 
Montagu aad Lord Lytton. 


Mr Montagu’s Letter. 


Mr. Montagu, writing to Lord Lytton from the India Office 
on October 4th, atter :eferring to the action of the Assembly refus- 
ing to grant the demad, said :— 


‘When I invited you to accept the Chairmanship of this Com- 
mittea and you were good enough to accept my invitation, it 
never occurred to me any more than it would have occurred to 
you that I should have had any difficulty in providing the necessary 
funds, My experience during the time that I have been Under- 
Secretary and Secretary of State at the India Office convinced 
me that we ought to be ablo to find some better machinery at 
o1ea, more adequato and more appreciated to help young Indians 
to find in this country the educational facilities which are of such 
importance to them, I had every rerson to believe that this view 
was shared not only by the Indian students but by all Indians 
who had interested themselves in this matter, and the I[egis- 
lative Assembly and its predecessor, the Legislative Council, I 
had further become cunvinee: tual it was necessary to secure a 
greater co-ordination between the machinery in this country and in 
India and that this could only be done by investigation in both the 
countries by a Committee vhich had familiarired itself with oppor- 
tunities which were offered or could be made avaiable in this 
tountry. The terms of reference to your Committee, which I had 
agreed on with Lord Chelmsford’s Government, required the Com- 
mittee, among othe~ items to report on the constitution and work- 
ing of the advisory commitices in India. This fact and other 
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considerations which {1 have set out above clearly necessitated & 
visit to India, and indeed we discussed in Council before the appoint: 
ment of the Committee whether the work should be inangurated in 
India and finished at home (in England) or begun at home (in Eng- 
land) and completed in India. It was decided that the Committee 
should start its work in this country because, as I have said, it did 
not seem possible to arrange as to how the educational opportunities 
In this country could be made available in India until these oppor- 
tunities had been fully explored and developed, but of course I had 
always understood that a visit to India would be necessary before the 
Committee could report. The action of the Legislative Assembly 
has created a situation which was not anticipated because it was 
one which would not arise in this country. Investigation of the 
administration problems by means of Royal Commissions and Com- 
mittees is the function of the Executive and J do not think that the 
Parliament, although I have often suggested such enquiries and 
although it does not always accept their results, has ever failed to 
vote the funds necessary to defray their expenses or attempted to 
interfere with the discretion of those investigating the problems as 
to bow they should carry on their work. But until the relations 
between the executive and the legislature in India have come to 
approximate more nearly to what they are in this country, and more 
particularly in the opening session of the new Legislature, difficulties 
of this kind are almost inevitable. I cannot but think that if 
the Legislatures had had the experience of the dimensions of the 
problem which you and J, who have been in such close con- 
sultation, possess their decisions would have been different. But 
however strongly I disagree, | would be the last to complain of 
the use by the Legislature of the powers which, on my advice, 
were entrusted to them by the Parliament. This is clearly not 
the occasion upon which the restoration of the vote should or 
could have been insisted upon. The work therefore which you and 
your colleagues had intended to doin India will bave to be aban- 
doved for this year. I desire to express to you my apology for any 
personal inconvenience to which you and your colleagues may have 
heen put by this decision, and my most profound regret that the 
valuabla work upon which you were engaged cannot be completed 
now. I. you shonld decide to abandon the enquiry at this stage 
aid leave me without the benefit of your views and the evidence 
which you have alroady taken, I could not complain, but I hope 
very much that you will not think it necsssary to take such a step. 
During 'he last five months you have made a most valuable examin- 
ation of the questions affecting the interests and well-being of 
Indiaus iu this country and it would be deplorable if we could not 
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obtain the advantages of the results of this part of your labours. I 
am hopeful that if you can see your way to make such a report, the 
Legislative Assembly will not only see more clearly the reasons why 
the visit of your Committee to India was, in our opinion, necessary, 
but that they will be led by the hope that the work can be com- 
pleted in order that Indians can obtain all the advantages possible 
of educational and technical facilities of this country. I therefore 
sincerely hope that you will find it possible, even though your 
recommendations cannot be complete, to present a report to me 
which will indicate the provisional conclusions to which you came, 
the nature and urgency of the problem which you have been study- 
ing, the adequacy or otherwise of the existing organisation designed 
to deal with it, and the suggestions which you had intended to 
explore further.” 


Lord Lytton’s Reply. 


The following is the text of the letter sent by Lord Lytton on 
October 6th in reply to Mr, Montagu: 


It 18 not within our competence to question the propriety of the decision 
of the Legislative Assembly, but, while agreeing with you that the decision must 
be accepted, we cannot but deplore the consequences that must result from It 
We fcel bound to point out to you that the procedure adopted in our case has 
boon extremily inconvenient The Committee was appointed early in the year 
on thc understanding that our enquiry was to begin in this country and to 
conclude in India = Our proccedings have becn conducted on that understanding 
throughout and 1t was not until the very last moment that we were informed 
that our programme must be abandoned, If thetfe has been any reason to 
anticipate a dccision of this kind, 1t would have been more considerate if the 
opinions of the Assembly had been obtained at an earlier date or even before 
the Committce was appointed. We do not desire, however, to labour this point 
and are more concerned to tell you what the consequences will now be. The 
decision of the Assembly has, of course, made 1t impossible for us to complete 
ourenquiry Theevidence which we have takeu in this country has enabled us 
to judge the nature and extent of the problem with which we are faced and has 
led us to form cettam tentative conclusions as to the steps which might lead to 
a satisfactory solution of the problem But it 18 csscutial for the crysta)lisation 
of the plaus we have in mind that their practicability should be taoroughly 
Investigated with the Universities and other authorities in India and 
we cannot therefore accept the responsibility for making dcfmite recommenda- 
tl)ns on the strength of the koowleige neces irily incomplete, because it has 
been gained only in the United Kingdom, It 1s evident that neither the Govern- 
ment of India nor the members of the Legislative Assembly are aware of the 
nature or the urgency of the problem which we have been investigating. Indeed, 
we wefe not fully aware of it ourselves until we heard the evidence which 
has been laul before us. The prevailing opinion in the Assembly, if we 
may judge from the telegrams cabled by Reuter, seems to be that the solution 
of the problem which atises in the United Kingdom must be sought her: 
and that our efforts should be confined to the free access of Indians to 
the British Universities, This opimon ignores the fact which has ben 
made abundantly clear to use that this freer access 1s dependent upon 
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conditions which are not at present satisfied and which cannot be satisfied with- 
out radical changes in India as well asin this country. - We began our enquiry 
with the object of ascertaining what obstacles now exist to the admission of 
more [ndians to the educational institutions in the United Kingdom and how 
they could be removed. We soon found that Univermty authoritics, and still 
more, [udian students, were far from satisfied with the existing state of affairs 
and they both asked us to recommend a change which would require a closer co- 
operation than at present exists not only between the British and Indian Univer- 
sities but also between the authorities themselves. It 1s in order to test whether 
these changes would work successfully that 1t 18 necessary to examine them in 
ludia, At ecacu University we visited, the complaint has been much the same. 
The studcuts, we are told, arrive from India with little or no knowledge of the 
regulations v1 requirements of the British Universities. They are often ill- 
equipped for the course of study which they propose to follow, aud sometimes 
with quite nad: quate means tor their support, 

As regards the latter complaint, we were assured by the Chairman of the 
Disttssd Indian Students’ Aid Committee, who regards the situation with 
considerable misapprehension, that the number of ceases of genuinely acute 
distress among the Indian students are at the present time very serious and that 
in the coming winter the need for help will be severely accentuated. 


Difficulties of Admission 


University authorities say : ‘‘What we require is some organisation which 
will tupply authoritative information to students in India concerning our 
regulations, select for the limited number of places which we can offer the 
students best fitted to profit by our teaching, and supply us with reliable informa- 
tlou Tegaiding Indians who apply to us, about their character, ability and the 
value of the academic qualifications which they claim to poseess, At present 
we know little or nothing about them and have no means of obtaining, regarding 
them, the kind of information which we require in the case of all British stu- 
dents. Unless a more satisfactory machinery can be devised for this purpose 
we shall be obliged, instead of opening our dvors wider, as you wish us to do, to 
restrict still further the number of Injians whom we can admit.” Students have 
a different story to tell, They resent, in the first place, the existence cf any 
limitation to their admission to the Britash Universities and they com; lan that 
in many important ruspects the education available in India is defective and, 
even Whele 1t 1s adequate, the holders of Biitish Degrees and qualifications are 
prererred to those whose qualifications have been acquired only 1n India. The is 
copecially the complaint of those who come to obtain admission to the Enghish 
ar. Being compelled, as a cundition to success in their careers, to leave India 
aud come to this country for their studies, they expect to find adminsion to the 
British Universities an casy matter and are disappointed and hurt whenever 
their applications are 1efused or their academic qualitications undervalued, 


Difficulties after Admission 


Those who succeed in obtaining admission to the University ot their choice 
have other com: laints which they broughi to our notice. Some found it 
aafticult Lo make triends and feel themselves ec sluded on racial grounds from 
rome departments of University life and others experience difficulty in securing 
ruitable lodgiug and accommodation. Those who a.2 following the enginecring 
and technological course find great difficulty in obtaining practical works’ 
training which 1s necessary for them, 


The Students’ Requirements 


What the students require, th.iefore, and which will be intensified in future 
yiars when women students come here in large numbers, is au organisation 
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which will obtain for them admission to British educational institutions before 

they leave India, which will secure an adequate recognition of their academic 

qualifications obtained in [ndia, which can help them in any difficulty they 

may encounter on theif alriva: and during their stay in this country and which 
will more cspecially assist them to gain admission to manufacturing firms for 
suitable ptactical training When we turned to examine the existing organi 

Bation and to ascertain how far it was capyble of fulfilling the requirements of 
these clauses, we learnt that hitherto it failed to do what was required and we 
have been driven to the conclusion that the present attitude of so many students 
towards the Governm nt would prevent any official organisation being eff ctive. 
We were informed that the Advisory Committces 1n India are of little, if any, 
value, Their existence 18 unknown to many University authorities in this 
couutry and many stuicnts do not consult them at all and those who do, obtain 
only negttive advice from them We are of course unable to say how far this 
complaint 18 yastificd as this was one of the subj cts which, in accordance with 
our terms of reference, we should have investigated in India 


The Indian Students’ Department 


The work of the Indian Students’ Department and of the local adviacre at 
the British Universities received more approval from the Univermty authoritics, 
but with many stulenta it finds hhttle favor ani they regard the Di partment 
with much suspicion, as a Government igcncy for the supervision of their 
political activities ‘hey resent the element of guardianship and tutelage 
which results from the existence of the Iccal advisera at the Universities and 
they assert thit the Department hindercd rather than facilitatcd their admission 
to the Unive reities and that it failed to assist them in getting practical works 
training Wc hav, howcver, been assurcd by the authorities of c very University 
that they never asked for or received from the Department any information 
rm garding the political opinions of the Indian studc nts and we are satisfied that 
thc suspicion that the Department excrciscs any form of political espionag:, 
18 witLout foundation We are also convinced that if1t had not been for the 
efforts of the Dcpartment, the number of Indian students at Oxford and 
Cambridge at any rate would be lcss than at the present time It 18 obvious, 
however, that the attitude of many students towards the Depaitment pr vent 
it fiom being a satisfactory agency for assisting them in their many difficulties, 
and how ver mach its personnel and activities were improved, this inherent 
dcfect for which 1¢ 18 not responsible would remain. 


An Unofficial Organisation Desired 


For these reasons, because we consider it 18 imperative, if possible, to obtain 
the confidence and co operation of the students, we bave been led to consiicr 
the advisability of an unofficial rather than an official organisation Kc fore 
forming any final conclusion, we should, had we visitcd India, have considerd 
how far the existing deficiencies might be remedied by improving the official 
organisation there, but the evidence we have received up to the present has 
caused us to believe that the needs of the University authorities and students 
can only be met by new organisations which would manly be onofficial in 
character, and by establishing}much closer relationship than at present exists 
between India and the British Universities, 


Reasons for Visit to India. 


There are reasons to bope that 1f requirements of the Universities here could 
thus be met, they would be more anxious to overcome the obvious difficulty s of 
admitting a large number of Indian students, but the organisation required 
wonld, of course, have to start in India, and in some respects the Indian part 
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of 1t would be more important with regard to the engineering and other 
technological students, We think it 18 tnsufficiently appreciated that the 
Indastries 1n this country are for the most part so highly developed that the 
students admitted to them may not always gain the kind of experience that 
would be of most use to them on thelr return to India’ Advice as to the type 
of training required, a8 well as help in obtaining it, 18 needed, and this would 
suggest the establishment of a special organisation consisting of men intimately 
acquainted With industrial conditions both in [ndia and this country How 
far a part of the industrial training required could be suitably obtained in India, 
and how far employment would be available oa their return for those who 
undergo practical training in this country, are also questions needing investiga- 
tions in [ndia To obtain representative opinions of Indian parents from whom 
of course no evidence has yet been heard, to learn the views of returned students 
who have had the expcrience of the existing organisation 1n the past, to discuss 
with the authorities in [ndia various suggestions that have been made to us and 
obtain information which would have enabled us to make comprehensive recom- 
mendations, were the main objects with which we proposed to visit that 
country, The action of the Assembly has made this impossible and we shall 
have to leave our work unfinished We are, however, firmly convinced that the 
problem 18 ot such urgency and importance as to require immediate attention 
and we hope that some means may be found of completing the work which we 
have had to abandon. 


In response to your appeal we shall now prepare for publication the 
evidence we have taken and submit to you a report setting out in detail the 
conclusions briefly indicated in this letter towards which we have been led, As, 
however, our members have now b-com scattered—two have already sailed for 
India and two more will be obliged to return at the end of October—the pre- 
paration of the report will have to be proceeded by correspondence unless other 
means can be found. lt will therefore be many months before the report can be 
completed, but it will, we hope, still be possible to prevent time and money spent 
on the enquiry from being wholly wasted But the solution of the problem 
which we had hoped to recommcnd must in any case be postponed for some time, 


India in the Lords 1921 


Not many questions are usually asked in the moribund H. of 
Lords about India. In 1921 the main Indian questions whiob 
from time to time were raised in the upper House were about the 
N-C-O and the Burma reforms. Lords Sydenham and Ampthill 
continued to throw all obstacles in their power to thwart the 
efforts of the India Office to lick into shape a Reform scheme for 
Burma which should commend itself at least to a seotion of the 
Burmese people, however small. 


On April 20th Lord Lytton announced in the House of Lords 
that in deference to the opinions which had been expressed by 
members of the House the Government had decided to leave the 
whole question of the future constitution of Burma in the hands of 
the Joint Select Committee who will report as they think fit on the 
various schemes which had been put forward for discussion. Conse- 
quently it was not proposed to proceed with the Government of Burma 
Bill until the Joint Committee had gone into the whole question. 

The Under-Secretary expressly stated that it would be within 
the discretion of the Committee to report in favour of the Home 
Government's policy, or in favour of the policy suggested by the 
Government of India, or even to recommend a policy differing 
from either of these two, They will also be free to consider the 
desirability or otherwise of separating Burma from India; but as 
that was not so rauch a matter of urgency as the other, it had to be 
left over for the time being. 

From remarks which fell from Lord Islington, it became evident 
that the Joint Committee would have preferred to consider the consti- 
tution of Burma apart from any question as to the separation of the 
province from India. Obviously, the introduction of the latter 
issug, he said, must seriously complicate the discussions which were 
about to take place. Strictly speaking, priority had to be given to the 
consideration of the question whether Burma is or is not to be a part 
of the Indian system, as the character of her future constitution must 
necessarily depend in a large degree upon the settlement of 
this point. 

The Joint Committee was undoubtedly placed in a position 
of some difficulty by the coupling of the two problems at that 
juncture, Lord Islington intimated that it was very improbable 
that the Committee would take a course which would involve loss of 
contact with the Government of India. As he said, it would neces 
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sarily raise a whole set of serious considerations which would 
require evidence quite outside the ordinary evidence which the 
Committee would hear in relation toa constitution for Burma as 
part of the Indian Empire. 


Reduction in the Indian Army 


The Sydenham gang had an opportunity of exhibiting their 
malicious spite of Mr. Montagu and Indian political growth on May 
4, 1921, when Lord Sydenham called attention to the dire peril 
in which British rule bad been placed in India by the reductions 
recently decided vpon in the Indian Army. H1s arguments followed 
bis old favourite theme-—dangers on the frontier, risks of internal 
insurrection, the folly of Govt. which pays heed to Indian suscepti- 
bilities and so on. In quite a sepulchral tone he declared that the 
dauger to the peace of India, internally and externally, was never so 
great as then, and drew a horrifying picture of the consequences of 
Gaudhi’s teachings. Lord Chelmsford, who next rose and made his 
first apeech in the Lords since his return from India, twitted Lord 
sydevham upon having devoted the greater part of his speech to 
uurest in Lndia and openly exposed him by saying that that was his 
maln purpose in raising the question and not the Army reduction. 

Lord Sydenham paid a tribute to the great services which the Indian army 
had rendercd oveiseas and said buat the situation in India was more threatening 
than in 1885 when the Indian army was largely increased. He urged in cuurse of 
artrong protest against the disbsndment ot cavalry regiments that their value 
had not becn diminished by the experince of the war. 

Lord Chelmsford emphasised that the reduction was due to pressing finun- 
cial 1casons and pointed out that the Indian army was annually costing 60 20 
Crores a8 compared with 26 11 immediately betore the war. He reterred to the un- 
des Tability of baving a military budget which would sterilise civil development. 
Government’s only coulse had ben to reduce the personne] of the army. If 
Government attempted to organise an atmy adequate to mect every possible 
emergency indicated by Lord Sydenham, it would be heading towards bank. 
ruptcy. Lhe Imperial Governmcint bad not attempted 1t. He affirmed that 
free reduction of cavalry was entinly a military question considered by sir C, 
Monro and Lord Rawlinson No reduction of troops for external detence was 
coutemnplated, Lord Chelmsford pointed out that the army was much stronger 
thau beture the war, It bad now machine guns, motor transport and aeroplanes, 
while tanks were contemplated He deduccd that upon these an infantry com- 
pany could do the work of a battalion before the war Lord Rawlinson, to 
whose loyal assistance and consideration of the situation Lord Chelmsford 
paid w tribute, naturally disagreed with the civilian authorities on this subject. 
The question bowever was immaterial, because the establishment of troops in 
India was inextricably bound up with that of troopsin England and British 
troops could not be reduced without longer notice 

Lord Lytton replying said that the total fighting units in India exclading 
outside India and Burma for 192122 showed reduction of #1x thousand Britieh 
and 7500 Indian, Compared with 1914 the reduction of eighteen Indian 
cavalry regiments had been sanctioned, while infantry battalions remained the 
same, Lord Lytton lke Lord Chelm+ford inelated that the ynaltered fighting 
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efficiency of the army in consequence of the latest modern equipment, especially 
the introduction of armoured cars, was quite true. The Government of India 
wehed to make further reductions to which Lord Rawlinson was not preparcd 
to agree. The Government ot India was neither alone nor peculiar in desiring 
to reduce @ hcavy military expenditure. He poited out that the enormous 
expenditure on aimaments during tbe war had necessarily led to the starvation 
of every other branch of administration and the bringing to a complcte stand- 
ptill of the commercial, industrial and cconomie life of the nation. The Govern- 
ment of India was particularly anxious to expend money particularly requued 
today to mect the demand for improved standard of comtoit aud imereascd cost 
of everything and everyone including service men. He aztreed with Lord 
Sydenham that the situation in India had been for a long time an anxious 
one The Government of India would have to remove the cause of the existing 
unrest, 1f possible concurrently with its suppression One cause of unrest was 
undoubtedly the intolerable taxation which was felt even greater in India 
than in Britain. There was naturally aslight difference of outlook bitween 
the Viceloy's civil and military advisers with regard to military expenditure, 
The former urged tbat the reduction would make the country more contented, 
while the other deprecated reduction while unrest cxisted. Mr. Montagu and 
his India Office advisers, after studying the opinions of the Government of India 
aud Lord Rawlinson and while most sympathtic with the Government ot 
Judia’s desire to effect greater economius, bad decided that the army jn 
Jnudia ought to be reduced to a minimum compatible with safety, but 
copelderation of safety and not economy mast be the determining factor. 
‘lhe Government had decided to submit the question to the Committee ot 
Imperial Defence which would bear all sides of the question. The Viceroy was 
appointing an Executive Council Committee to prepare the necessary material. 
Mr. Montagu had given an assufance that no further reduction would be 
banctioned until the Committee bad reported 


The debate then closed with the withdrawal of Lord Sydenham’ 
motion. Jord “Sydenham had, however, little cause for alarm, for some 
of the O’Dwyerian die hards who had influenced the drawing 
up of the Esher Report were represented on the Committee of 
Imperial Defence in London, and India with the rest of the British 
Empire was in their safe keeping. 


An interesting specimen of tho military mentality in England 
was given at the annual dinner of the Newspapers Society held on 
the 11 May, 1921. The toast of “The Imperial J'orces” was reo- 
ponded to by the late Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson who frankly 
confessed that since the War Groat Britain had ‘bitten off more 
than she could chew” in various parts of the world. But, he said, 
what they ought to do was to come out of those theatres which did 
not belong to them before and bang on to those which did, and 
the ‘possessions’ which did belong to them, he declared, were 
Ireland, Egypt and India! These ‘possessions’ must be maintained 
at any cost. He then dilated upon the theme how these specifically 
British possessions could only be maintained by retaining, if not 
increasing, the British fighting forces and the post war Aimy 
expenditure in those parts of the Empire, 
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The North-West Frontier 


A similar outburst of jingoism was exhibited in the House of 
Lords on May 3lst 1921. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu raised a debate 
on the question of providing for the better defence of the North- 
west Frontier of India. His panacea for all‘our’ trouble in that 
quarter seemed to be the occupation of the tribal territories through 
the employment of largely increased armed forces. In no other way, 
said he, can we wpreseive our damaged prestige in our 
Eastern Empire. 


The noble lord drew a very alarming picture of the state of 
things on the frontier where, he ssid, a small army had to face numer- 
ous and treachorous enemies amongst the tribesmen, backed up by a 
menacing host of Afghans and untold millions of Bolshovists! He 
asked the Government to consider their whole frontier policy. He 
sketched a programme of ‘ strategical development” which, if carried 
out (though he did not mention this aspect of the matter), would 
inflict still heavier burdens upon the taxpayers of India than thoy 
have to bear to-day. 


Failing the adoption of with measures, Jord Montagu spoke in 
the most doleful terms of what might possibly happen to ovr pres- 
tige”’ in India in the event of our suffering a serious reve rsa on the 
frontier. The moral which many pcople in India would dqdraw from 
such s catastrophe, he warned the House, would be that ‘‘wig were not 
strong enough to go on governing India,” and the consequen cos would 
be disastrous to ‘our prestige.’ 

Lord Sydenham was the appropriate seconder of this pessi- 
mistic rigmarole. He quoted Lord Kitchener as being ‘jy favour 
of the policy of occupying the whole of the tribal territo ries, and 
went on to complain about the new doctrine of self detern: aination 
and Montagu-reforms which were allowed to stand in the way of 
the execution of such superior schemes. 


Lord Chelmsford pointed out that the tribesmen were more- 
formidable than they were a few years ago because they were now 
armed with modern guns while the efficiency of Indian troops had 
decreased owing to the dilution of the Indian Aimy during the war. 
Action taken with regard to the Mahsuds had been a salutary warn- 
ing to other tribes who now understood that if they misbehaved they 
would be punished in the same way. Recent Anglo-Afghan discussions 
would bave a very salutary effect, as they would let the Afghans know 
how far wo were prepared to go. Lord Chelmsford hoped that we 
should get something very valuable out of the Dobbs Mission and 
considered that it would be most unfortunate if anything were said 
at that time to prejudice it or to create micunderstauding. 
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Lord Lytton replying said that military reasons debarred 
him from discussing certain points including the Mission to Afghani- 
stan, but emphasised that the presence of Lord Chelmsford gave a 
tremendous advantage to the House. Lord Lytton stated that in 
view of the failure of certain militia corps the covering force in 
future would consist of regular troops supplemented by levies and 
militia, It was impossible at present to say how long the occupation 
of the frontier territory would last or the strength with which it 
would be continued, but the Government of India was determined 
not to lose the present opportunity of concluding tho best and most 
enduring settlement devisable with the tribesmen. Military measures 
being taken were the provision of a sufficiently strong covering force 
along the frontier and a striking force composed of ai! suitable arms, 
and the military authorities were endeavycuring to make the best 
possible use of modern mechanical appliances apart from the air 
force with which India was well equipped. He drew attention to 
the question of evolving a type of tank suitable to the country and 
the provision of armoured cars. A very large amount of mechanical 
transport bad been provided, the policy of increasing moto transport 
had been continued, and roads wore heing developed as far as 
financial considerations allowed. With these resources, he assured 
Lord Montagu, they had little to fear from the martial tribes of the 
frontier. 

The Nankana Tragedy 


The same day Lord Sydenham mentioned the Nankana murder 
and horrified the House by attributing it to tho political agitation 
amongst the Sikhs which, no doubt, be wanted to be strangled. 
In reply Lord Lytton gave the tive facts of the case and disabused 
the House of the mischievous suggestion made that tho affair 
had any politica) significanco, and emphasised that Govt. had in no 
way any concern with the mattor oxcept to restore order and to 
prevent further bloodshed. 


The Burma Bill 


On June 8th the Burma Reforms Bill came up before the Lords 
for the second reading. Nobody except the inveterate Lord 
Sydenham showed any disposition to quarrel with the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint committee. Lord Sydenham again gave expression 
to his usual jeremiads against anythi''g savouring of constitutional 
progress in India or Burma. He des aimed against the Montagu 
diarchy. Wait, he said, until extromist, Ministers are in office with 
an extremist majority behind them in the council, and then we shall 
see the beauty of diarchic co-operation in the Govt. ! Lord Lytton, 
who introduced the Bill, said that Lord Chelmsford and others who 
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had originally opposed constitutional reforms in Burma bad then been 
converted to the policy of the bill, and that there was no longer any 
difference of opinion on the subject between the Govt. of India 
and the Sec. of State. At the end, however, Lord Sydenham with- 
drew his motion for the rejection of the Bill. The Bill again came 
before the House on June 28th forthe third reading which was 
passed without opposition. The Bill presented was on the lines of 
the Govt. of India Act, and the rules as to franchise, transfer of 
subjects, etc, were left over to be drawn up by a Committee under 
Sir A, F. Whyte after local investigation. 


HUUSE OF LOKDS—7TH. JULY 1921 


The question of Indian unrest was again raised in the Lords, 
on July 7th, when Lord Sydenham asked what steps the Govt. of 
India was taking to protect the lives and propetty of Europeans and 
Joyal Indians 1n country districts where, he said, anxiety prevailed. 
His Lordship, enlarging upon the situation, referred to the extremely 
dangeious conditions to which the people were exposed and the evil 
effects of Mr. Gandhi’s agitation which were much more dangerous 
than an open rising which could be suppressed. He then went on 
making the most absurd statements about the riots that were then 
rife in India and demanded more repression than what was being 
adopted by the Govt. in India at that period. 

Lord Lytton, after pointing out that it was the elementary duty 
of every Government to suppress disorder and protect life and 
property, said he was not prepared to subscribe to the very gloomy 
picture drawn by the questioner or to agree to the assertion that 
the only place where Europeans were not insulted in the streets 
was in the Native Indian States. He proceeded to refer to the 
rabidly worded messages periodically sent by the “Morning Post's” 
Calcutta correspondent who had circulated a story absolutely without 
foundation regarding a mutiny in a Sikh Regiment which was 
disbanded after eighteen men had been shot. Lord L[ytton 
expressed the opinion tbat the story had been circulated with the 
direct object of discrediting the Government of India at the present 
time. His Lordship next disagreed with Lord Sydenham’s descrip- 
tion as a non alarmist body of the European Association which had 
recently appealed on the subject of danger to liie and property. 
Lord Lytton said he regarded the Association’s paid agent and 
lecturer in Britain as an alarmist source of information, He des- 
eribed the latter’s activities in detail including his alleged state- 
ment that Civil Service officers were so hampered by the India Office 
that they could not possibly do their duty and enforce law. That agent 
had also written to members of Parliament ssying that Government 
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was expecting a rising in Bihar during the current month and that 
all Englishwomen, unable to leave owing to sickness, would certainly 
be horribly murdered; Lord Lytton strongly denounced such 
actions. He contended that it was the duty of nobody to communi- 
cate with the Government if they received information tending to 
the belief that there was a critical situation iniz[ndia requiring prompt 
measures. The Viceroy had replied to the Imperial Government’s 
enquiry that the statements were greatly exaggerated and although 
the situation in May was creating a great deal of anxiety it was 
now considerably relieved. Moreover, the Government of India did 
not anticipate a rising. The only ground for the support of that 
story with regard to Bihar had been found in a statement of an 
officer of the Bihar Light Horse while addressing his men. The 
Association’s agent had circulated this with his own improvements! 
The statement owed its origin to the intelligible and greatly 
to be sympathised with fears of planters of whom the Bihar Light 
Horse was largely composed. The Viceroy’s telegram concluded by 
saying that the agitation had declined, that bitterness of feeling 
against Kuropeans was less evident and that the planters them- 
selves were Jess apprehensive of trouble. Lord Lytton said he did 
not want to err on the other side by rebutting Lord Sydenham’s 
gross exaggerations by drawing a fanciful or in any way rosy picture 
of the state of alfairs in India but he condemned that sort 
of calculated misropre sentation, 

Lord Lytton next referred to Mr. Gindhi ss a man many of 
whose followers credited him with superuatural powers, and even 
divine origin, and it spoke very much for the good sense of Indians 
and the wisdom and discretion oi the authorities that in these 
circumstances the situation was not very much worse. He declared 
that despite intense effort the Non-Co-operation movement had 
hitherto been a conspicuous failure. It bad failed lamentably 
among the educated classes and even the phase of temporary 
success among young students had passed. He did not deny that 
there was grave danger in the present phase of campaign by which 
the movement was harnessing itsclf to labour disturbances, notably 
cooly tea planters in Assam, He expressed the opinion that the 
worst features at present were attempts to boycott individuals 
and the endeavour to withdraw domestic servants but he disagreed 
with the view that the recent interviews between Mr. Gandhi 
and the Viceroy, to which Lord Sydenham referred in the most 
scathing term, had tended to increase th» formers importance 
and belief in divine origin. The fact that Mr. Gandhi had 
found it necessary to explain and exouse himeelf to his followers 
for bia mesting with the Vicoroy was evidence to the contrary, 
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Lord Lytton declared that the Government of India and all Provin- 
cial Governments were thoroughly alive to the present dangerous 
phase of the campaign. Lord Lytton referred to the complete 
and practically unanimous confidence reposed in Lord Reading 
when he left Britain for India since when he had done a great deal 
to enhance his reputation, Lord Lytton touched on the discretion 
and promptitude of Lord Ronaldshay’s Government which had 
minimised the seriousness of the exodus of coolies from Assam to 
Eastern Bengal and had also checked the spread of cholera. With 
regard to Bihar, he said it was only right and due to Lord Sinha 
to say that the Imperial Government had absolutely complete 
confidence in the efficiency, courage and wisdom of his administra- 
tion. Lord Sinha had recently shown all those qualities in a circular 
issued to officers in his Province setting forth his Government’s 
attitude towards the Non-Co-operation movement. The document 
lacked nothing in the way of precision and courage. It had imme- 
diatedly evoked the most vigorous protests, criticisms and abuse from 
the vernacular Press. Jord Sinha wasin a most difficult position, 
said Lord Lytton, though, he assured their Lordships, he might be 
trusted to deal with it with courage and discretion. Concluding, 
Lord Lytton asked Lord Sydenham not to be led astray by what in 
many cases were deliberately exaggerated press accounts of what was 
occurring in India. He said that the men on the spot, in difficult 
aud anxious circumstances, were entitled to the support of people 
at home, They had the Imperial Government’s full and unabated 
confidence. 

After Lord Sydenham had briefly replied, the matter was 
dropped. But the full force of the Die-hard opposition was felt 
some months later, after the news of the Moplah outbreak had 
reached England, and there was revived a frenzied alarm at the 
progress of Non-co-operation which was denounced to have roused 
the Moplahs into fansticism. O1 October 25th 1921 Lord 
Sydenham called attention to this episode in the administration 
of the Malabar in 1921. The following is a short account of this 
long debate in the House (the official report of this debate occupies 
some 6§ pages):— 
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Lord Sydenham in ocallins uttentio: t» the position in India 
said that since Mr. Montagu took office there had been a long, disas- 
trous series of mistakes leading to the weakening of authority. He 
declared that the elections sn ([ndis conclusively demonstrated that 
India was unfit for the new constitution, the effect of which had been 
a great increase of organised agitation against British rule. He 
stated that the VMoplah rebellion was organised under the eyes of the 
Government. The influence and prestige of the administration in 
India were tending to decline. The great Services, which had made 
[ndiy what she was, were visibly crumbling away and were becoming 
disheartened and there was nothing in India which could replace 
them Lord Sydenham strongly criticised the disbanding of the units 
of the Lndtan Army and the reduction of the British Forces. 


Lord Curzon declared that when Jord Sydenham suggested the 
desirability of an early debate Mr. Montagu agreed that it would be 
most undesirable that the debate should be held at present and 
urged postponement. Lord Curzon considered that it was unusual, 
almost unprecedented, that the request for postponement should 
be ignored when made by the leader of the House. The Viceroy 
had been assured that complete and unanimous support of the 
Government would be given 1n any action he takes The Viceroy 
possesses full powers at any time or date to act in the manner 
he thinks desirable for the maintenance of law and order in 
India. In these circumstances it would be intolerable that the 
House should be invited to interfere or debate, even to suggest 
action to the Viceroy. Lord Curzon dwelt upon the danger of 
Lord Sydenham’s speech being misinterpreted in India The second 
consideration was that the report of the House of Lords’ debate 
might oxercise the most deleterious influence in India at the begin- 
ning of the Prince of Wales’ tour. “To-morrow the Prince of Wales 
leaves England with expectation on our part and his personal desire 
of adding materially to the great services which he has already 
rendered by similar tours in other parts of the world. Wherever ha 
has gone, he hitherto has been the herald of good understanding and 
good-will and the harbinger of peace. In India his wonderful 
winning personality, his record, his quite uncommon power of 
speech, wholly apart from his illustrious rank and position, will 
make a most definite and desirable impression among not only 
the Princes but the masses of India” The question whether the 
Prince of Wales should go had been most seriously considered. 
The decision that the tour be proceeded with was arrived at 
after the united advice of the Viceroy and his colleagues, whe 
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were prepared to guarantee that every conceivable precaution would 
be taken and that nothing would be left to chance. Lord Curzon 
urged the Lords to combine in order tostart the tour which was 
fraught with great possibilities in an atmosphere in which there 
shall not be a single jarring note. It would be a great pity, 
almost a crime, if anything were said in the House of Lords that 
cast any cloud upon the progress of the young Prince in that great 
Dominion, which, if the tour proceeds with the eclat attending the 


previous journeys, may carry the message of good-will fraught with 
much blessing to India. 


Lord Ampthill drew attention to the discontent of the Indian 
Civil Servants who had performed magnificent services, and he 
enquired into the question of proportional pensions for those who 
had resigned in consequence of the new regime. He complained 
that the Hindu appeals for protection in Madras had been in- 
sufficiently heeded, and asked why it was not possible to check the 
Mopla rebellion at the outset. Lord Ampthill dwelt upon the case 
of Mr. Grant in Bihar and Orissa, who, he alleged, was unable to 
obtain police protection, and asked why Sir Thomas Holland’s 
colleagues, whom he consulted before the munitions decision, had 
not also resigned, seeing that they were partly responsible. 


Lord Middleton asked the Government to give a pledge, firstly, 
that no action would be taken on certain points pending Parlia- 
mentary discussion, secondly, that the Government should not plead 
that the acceptance of the policy precluded a criticism or reversal as 
Parliament alone had absolute responsibility for the future of India. 

Lords Salisbury and Crew declared that a short postponement 
of the debate was of no use whatever. The question was whether 
the Parliament ought to forego the right of criticism at the present 
juncture or not. 

Lord Chelmsford declared that the dominating factor in the Indian 
situation was race and colour projudice,an issue which has not an 
Indian but a world-wide symptom, namely the revolt of the colored 
race against the ascendancy of the Whites, It might not be unfairly 
said that we formerly governed India on the basis of the superiority 
of the British race, which was now challenged in & manner we were 
unable to ignore. lt is only through the Councils on which English- 
men and Indians meet that an understanding would be reached 
which would ameliorate the present racial feeling. He denied Mr. 
Montagu’s responsibility for the policy of the Indian Government 
regarding Non-Co-operation which was initiated by himself. It was 
desirable that Non-Co operation should be rejected by the Indians 
themselves, imbued for the first time with responsibility. He 
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believed that the Mopla rising was one of the greatest blows against 
Mr. Gandhi, and it undoubtedly had alienated an enormous amount 
of public support. In conclusion, Lord Chelmsford urged the House 
to trust to the Viceroy and the Commander-in Chief and to forbear 
from making their task more difficult by gloomy apprehensions or 
doubting fears. 

Lord Summer urged the repudiation of the munitions case 
which, if it recurred, would undermine the Government by discredi- 
ting British rule. 

Lord Meston said that the issue was between strength and 
patience, not strength and weakness. They still believed that it 
would be possible to bind India closer by more durable ties to the 
British Empire than she was to-day. The policy of patience aud 
tolerance was to a large extent already justified by the manner in 
which the people were co-operating with the Government against 
the very fire-brands whom otherwise they would havo regarded as 
heroes and martyrs. He appealed to the Government on behalf of 
the Civil Servants who were squeezed between two mill-stones and 
required increasing heartening and encouragement. 

Lord Lytton emphasised the fact that the Government did not 
desire to avoid criticism or to refuse the House a full opportunity of 
discussing the situation in India, explaining that they only wished 
a postponement of the debate in order to obtain information, He 
reiterated the assurance that the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee regarding the retiring Civil Servants had been fully 
accepted. The delay in issuing the retirement proposals arises from 
the Government's desire to fix a fair and generous scale of ponsions. 
The Government is issuing immediately a White Paper on the 
subject of the Mopla rebellion. He stated that Lord Ampthill’s 
information regarding the Grant case was inaccurate and misleading, 
Lord Lytton declared that it was unnecessary to ask for the repudia- 
tion of the Calcutta Munition case as it had already been repudiated 
by the Viceroy who had taken steps to ensure that such a circum- 
stance would never recur. The Committee of Imperial Defence 
was considering the size of the Army necessary for the internal and 
external protection of India. When the Government had been 
informed as to what army was necessary, such forces would be pro- 
vided. He protested against Lord Sydenham’s representation of 
India as seathing with rebellion and sedition and also against the 
suggestion that the officers of the Indian Service were unable to 
rely upon the loyal support of the Government. Lord Lytton pro- 
ceeded to make a long defence of the Administration's policy, at. 
the conclusion of which Jord Ampthill withdrew the motion 
for papers. 


India in Parliament 1922 


The attitude of the British people and of Parliament from the 
beginning of 1922 towards India was one of stubborn hostility. 
The progress of N-C-O and the boycott of the Prince of Wales had 
created panic, and all sorts of exaggerated rumours, adroitly mani- 
pulated by the O’Dwyer-Sydenham gang of Die-bards, were allowed a 
tree flow in the British Press. This hostility was soon transformed 
into a dead hatred of Mr. Montagu whose Reform Scheme was taken 
to be the parent of all evils, and he and his administration came to be 
looked upon with thorough-going aversion. The cry was raised from 
all quarters for drastic repression in India and the instant arrest 
and deportation of Mr. Gandhi. The O’Dwyer-Sydenham party 
of die-hards began an intense campaign of vilification and misre- 
presentation of ]ndia and Mr. Montagu, and demanded the latters’ 
resignation as a preliminary tothe adoption of sterner measures of 
militarism in India. Their organ, Zhe Morning Post, cried outright 
for the execution of Gandhi. The more moderate section of tho 
British Press, including 7he 7imes, was however unanimous for the 
adoption of a policy of a ‘strong hand’ in India. Nor were respon- 
sible ministers of the crown less vocal. Mr. Churchill] speaking 
at the Kenya dinner atthe end of January (see poste) made it 
quite clear that the cry of equality raised by Indians in Crown 
Colonies had to be discountenanced and that such colonies were 
to be exclusively kept a ‘White’ preserve. This was the first 
outspoken statement of aresponsible minister of the Crown on 
the status of Indians. A couple of days later Lord Birkenhead, 
the Lord Chancellor, in the course of a speech in London referred 
to the ‘formidable movement in India’ and said that ‘it was not 
inconceivable that we may have once again to prove that tbe 
British Empire retains the hard tibre which brought it that Empire’! 
This was followed by the first public utterance of Mr. Montagu 
himself. Speaking at the 1920 club on Feb 9, 1922 on the situation 
in India, he tried in vain to neutralise the efforts of the imperial 
jingoes. Asto Mr. Churchill’s statement, he said that the views 
expressed by that gentleman was that of the Colonial office alone but 
the subject had still to come before the whole Cabinet where the 
conflicting views of the Colonial and the India office on the Indian 
question had to be harmonised. 


Mr. Montagu at the 1920 Club 


In that speech Mr. Montagu admitted that the situation in 
Jidia was causing grave anxiety, Amongst a multiplicity of 
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causes of unrest, be placed in the forefront the prolongation of war 
between Turkey and Greece and pointed out that a large number 
of riots had been of Mahomedan character. In addition to economic 
causes, events in Ireland, Germany, Russia and Egypt were bound 
to have repercussions in India. Bolshevism, declared Mr. Montagu, 
had done its utmost to instil poison into India ; but it had been 
unsuccessful in getting sn appreciable extent across the frontier, 
because the soil of India was almost as uncongenial to the growth 
and horrors of Bolshevism as the soil of Great Britain. Mr. 
Montagu contested the assertion of his detractors that it was impossi- 
ble to introduce democratic institutions into India and declared 
that it was out of question to tell India that Britain was now 
going to withhold what she had taught her to expect for 
150 years. Ifthe ideal of making federated India a partner in 
the Empire failed, the world would be the poorer, but if it suc- 
ceeded it would be the finest of the great works for humanity 
which Great Britain had accomplished. Mr. Montagu emphasised that 
the policy of Govt. towards India remained as Jaid down in August 
1917 and subsequently ratified by Parliament and proclaimed in 
India, namely, to do its best despite obvious difficulties and 
obstacles, as surely and quickly as it could, but not more quickly than 
circumstances demanded, and to lead India stage by stage and step 
by step to some form of Self-government and partnership within the 
British Empire. Referring to the necessity of a sincere policy, such 
as in the matter of the status of Indians abroad, where much equi- 
vocation prevailed, Mr. Montagu emphasised that they must show 
India that progress, if slow, was not due to the faltering determina- 
tion on the part of Great Britain, but because it must take time to 
Overcome obstacles. He urged that Britain as the trustee of the desti- 
nies of India had to set her hand to the difficult task which must be 
pursued with consistency. The Government of India Act was the first 
instalment which had got to be tried and justified before the naxt 
instalment was offered. Similarly, with the indianising of the Civil 
Sorvice, if it were proved that the great tradition of the Service could 
successfully be carried on by Indians, he did not doubt that Parlia- 
nent would be willing to entrust the Service to India. But mere 
demand or bullying and libelling of Indian Public Servants would 
not bring that time nearer by a single day. Mr. Montagu paid the most 
glowing tribute to the loyal and devoted work of the Indian Civil 
Service and promised his protection and snpport in the work it 
was still called ‘upon to perform. He concluded by urging that 
progress was made by evolution not revolution, and there was no 
remedy for disturbers of peace of India but rigorous enforcement of 
law and protection of law abiding citizens. He maintained that 
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if they were determined that the Govt. of India should grapple 
with anarchy and intimidation, such policy was not repression but 
only the ordinary duty of Government. He would say to the 
Moderates in India that one lesson of Self-government must be that 
those who wanted Government were prepared to say that the force 
which they challenged must be the ultimate weapon of every Govern- 
ment, whether alien or indigenous. It was no use to demand 
Self-government and at the same time shrink from supporting 
Government which gave protection. 


The Opening of Parliament 


All this platitude was, however, of little avail, for his audi- 
ence did not swallow his high talk of partnership in the common- 
wealth and all that rhetorical effusion. At the end of the speech he 
was heckled by questions as to why Gandhi had not been arrested, and 
taunted with remarks that he was the friend of that ‘arch agitator.’ 
His real trial came a week later, on February 14th. 1922, in the 
House of Commons, when a motion of censure on him was brought 
in by the leader of the die-hards in the Commons (see p. 105) and it 
was only saved from being carried by the skilful manipulation of the 
party votes. They were soon able to unseat Mr. Montagu who was sum- 
marily dismissed by the Premier (Mr. Lloyd George) early in March, 
1922, and his place given to Viscount Peel, a staunch Troy, whose 
ignorance of India is as profound as is his reputation as a reac- 
tionary. Tho circumstances attending his dismissal is given fully in 
the following pages (Pp. 137-74). 


Parliament opened on February 7th. 1922. In the King’s 
opening speech there was no reference to India. Moving the 
address in tho House Captain Douglas Hacking said in connection 
with the Prince of Wales’ visit, that the Prince bad won the hearts 
of the Indian peopl: and that his indian tour could bo described 
as nothing less than a triumph. Captain Evans seconding the 
address also referred to the Prince’a Indian tour in glowing terms 
and described the event as of Imporial and even wider importance. 
Others, however, were not s0 optimistic and openly expressed 
their great anxiety and chagrin at the turn of events is India, 


General Page Croft said they had to consider not only whether 
Egypt and India were paying propositions but what was their duty 
to civilisation. The more we allowed rebellion, he said, to gain hold 
in India the harder would be our task. There was far greater peril 
in India than there had ever been in Ireland and the sooner con- 
ferences between the Government and Mr, Gandhi ceased the more 
likely would peace be restored. 
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Mr. John Ward said the cause of the Indian Secretary’s 


trouble was that he was trying to graft things that were the mental 
outfit of the British on an oriental country like India. 


Lord Curzon on India. 


It was, however, in the House of Lords that the most straight- 
forward statement of policy was made about India. On Feb. 7th Lord 
Curzon, in the course of a lengthy speech reviewing the state of affairs 
in the whole Empire, made it plain that the real Imperial policy in 
Egypt and India was one of blood and iron against national aspira- 
tions. If there be unrest, it should be ruthlessly put down. If 
volunteers organised public opinion, they should be ruthlessly broken 
up. If newspapers proved plainspoken and inconvenient, they 
should be muzzled, and ‘that great dependency’, meaning India, 
was always to be the concern of Britishers alone. The following is 
a summary of bis statement on India :— 


He described the situation in India as anxious and menacing. He attributed 
the ferment in India with its recent explngions to the reflex influence of the war 
which was expressed in India, as in western countries, in increased prices, stifled 
trade, high taxation, and also to some extent to persistence of embittered 
memories of the events of 1919, and partly perhaps to [slamic agitation which 
was being pursued in India not exclusively, not even mainly on its own merite, 
but often on seditious grounds, and it was due to that feeling, spreading 
everywhere throughout the Eastern world and being enormously exaggerated 
by the preachings during the war, that the feeling for Self-determination, Self- 


Government or whatever phrase they liked to employ was surging in the 
ininds of all Eastern peoples, 


His Majesty’s Government, in respect to Self-Government for India, felt that 
they meant to go as far as they reasonably and safely could, on the lines indicated 
in the proposals of 1917. They could not allow this policy to be defeated by 
the clamour of agitation or revolution, There was no intention on the part of 
the Government of India or the Government in Britain of being intimidated 
in the prosecution of their task. A syetcmatic terrorism of loyal citizens in 
India, formation and drilling of voluntecrs in opposition to Government, and 
preaching and practice of disobedience to law could not be tolerated. If organisa- 
tions existed for the promotion of these things, they must be suppressed. If 
Individuals preached those mischievous doctrines, as they were doing, they must 
be prosecuted. Lord Curzon declared that if newspapers spread, as they were 
spreading, this peculiarly dangerous form of poison, they must be disallowed The 
time had certainly arrived, and it ought never to be absent, when while making 
concessions to popular feeling, reapect for law must be enforced. Those bricfly 
were the general conditions in India, and represented the view taken of them by 
His Majesty’s Government with regard to that great Dependency. 

Lord Islington severely criticised the Government’s record for the past 
three years, He declared that the difficulties throughout the whole of their 
Kastern possessions were due to the failure of the Government to make peace 
with Turkey with the result that the whole Moslem community throughout the 
world was becoming increasingly disturbed and alienated from Britain. It was 
the chief weapon of the arch-agitator Gandhi. Moslem unrest in India was 
directly attributable to it. Lord Islington asked why Gandhi was not arrested 
when thousands of his followers were imprisoned, It was temporising with a 
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madman of influence. Mr. Gandhi definitely preached anarchy and removal of 
all associations with the British in India, It appeared to him to be an abroga- 
tion of the fundamental duties of a Government to let him remain free. 


The amendment to the address moved by Sir W. Joynson- Hicks 
on the 14th February 1922 in the Commons was a motion of censure 
on Mr. Montagu. Sir Michwl O’Dwyer was the chief purveyor of 
materials with which acase against the Jndia Office was strung 
up. ‘You have broken the heart of the Civil Service”, cried Sir 
Hicks to the accompaniment of indignantly prolonged cheers, aud in 
this performance he was supported by Mr. Rupert Gwynne who 
had, since the Dyer controversy, bsen carrying on a_ personal 
vendetta against Mr. Montagu. Mr. Montagu made a poor reply 
and the support of his chief, the Premier, was but lukewarm. 


The Labour Party, whose spokesmen would have given some 
expression to the views of India, were very badly treated. Not 
one of their men got an opportunity of taking part in the debate. 
Colonel Wedgwood was in attendance throughout and tried several 
times to catch the Speaker's eye but without success. As a protest 
the Labour Party withdrew from both the debate and the division. 


After the Joynson-Hicks amendment was defeated the Kenya 
question was taken up, especially Mr. Churchill’s Kenya Dinner 
speech and Mr. Montagu’s repudiation of the same. Colonel 
Wedgwood, wanted to know whether Mr Churchill had consulted 
the delegation from the Kenya Indians or only Lord Delamere and 
the Kuropean delegation, and why the resolution of equal rights passed 
at the Premiers’ Conference was to ba ignored in East Africa } 


[n his reply Mr. Churchill stated that the negotiations conducted 
locally had failed to reveal any common ground for settlement 
between the European and Indian communities Then he went on 
to give another of his characteristic ‘inexactitudes” by saying that 
he had not consulted either of the delegations when, in the very 
next breath, he admitted that Lord Delamere and his friends had 
interviewed him at the Colonial Office. He next wriggled out of 
the [Imperial Conference resolution by saying that its application 
must in each case ‘depend upon the local circumstances”. 


In reply to further questions the Colonial Secretary admitted 
that he made his Kenya speech without the India Office being aware 
beforehand of its purport, and also that the matter had not been 
specifically before the Cabinet. 


The new Tory rogime in the India Office began in March last 
after Mr. Montagu’s forced resignation, but the final betrayal of 
India came later, in August last, when the Premier Mr. Lloyd 
George delivered his notorious ‘ steel frame’ speech (see p, 208xxv). 


The Amendment to the King’s Address 


Motion of Censure on Mr. Montagu 
HOUSE OF COMMONS--147TH FEBRUARY 1922. 


Sir W. Joynson Hicks (Twickenham, C. U.) moved, as an 
amendment, to add the following words:— And desire to express 
our view that the present position of unrest and lnwlessness leading 
to constant breaches of the peace in India is the direct result of the 
administration of the Secretary of State during the last three 
years, and trust, your Gracious Majesty’s Government will take 
immediate steps to restore law and order, and to establish the 
security of life and property in that country.” He said he did not 
disguise the fact that the motion was in effect a consure of tho 
Secretary of State in India for his actions during the last three 
years, The right hon. gentleman had used his position as a Liberal 
Minister in a Coulition Government to govern India in accor- 
dance with Liberal and Home Rule ideas. Many members felt 
that that was nota fair position for a Minister in a Coalition 
Government to tako up. Not merely by legislation, but by adminis- 
tration, the right hon. gentleman had pursued a line of conduct 
which was not in accordance with the views of a considerablo 
number of Conservatives in that House (cheers), and of Conserva- 
tives, he believed, universally, outside the House. The right hon. 
gentleman held that a Government, though bad, if free, was better 
than a Government, though good, if autocratic. He himself held 
that in & country like India it was far more important to have good 
Government, though autocratic, His charge was not that the 
right hon. gentleman had brought in reforms—they had been 
accepted, though many did not like them—but that since these 
reforms he had by his conduct encouraged the extreme party in 
India (choers), and failed to take the steps or to request the Govern- 
ment of India to take the steps that should have been taken to 
maintain law and order. 


The Prince of Wales’s great personal popularity had carried 
him through India with the same rejoicing as he met with evary- 
where, but we now know what had taken place bebind those rejoic- 
ings. In Bombay when he arrived, there was an orgy of rioting for 
four days, 58 persons being killed and 381 seriously injured. Re- 
marking that the Zimes had been a strong supporter of the Indian 
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Reforms, he quoted a message from its correspondent, saying that it 
was useless to pretend that the situation in India was not most 
serious, and that it bocame daily more difficult to find any one who 
believed in an ultimate solution without what was euphemistically 
known ag trouble. Lajpat Ral who was permitted not long agu to 
return to India, was the man who in America was the head and 
forefront of the German Indian propaganda. He reccived money 
from Germany to spend in America, in order to create disturbances 
in India. Persons like him seemed to pot in and out of prison like 
jacks in boxes according as the Secretary for India thought a little 
more clemency was desirable for these people who were disturbers 
of the peace in India. He did not believe that this country under- 
stood the position to which India had arrived Quring the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman. Gandhi was a friend of the right 
hon. gentleman, who had cold the House that he was proud of his 
friendship. 

The hon. gentleman went on to quote from statemonts by Sir 
William Vincent and Sir Harcourt Butler, Governor of the United 
Provinces, to show tho dangerous condition of affairs in India at 
the present time, The right hon gentleman, ho said, was rospon- 
sible for that stato of affuirs. If the House of Commons allowed 
that position to go on after that day, they would take over from 
the right hon. gentleman the responsibility for it, To placate your 
enemios was regarded as a sign of woakness in India, and attempts 
to do so had merely led to a fresh campaign. There was no agita- 
tion in the Native States, where they knew how to deal with agi- 
tators. ‘The form of Government India had for over 2,000 years 
was tho form the people understood, and in the Native States the 
right hon. gentleman had not been able to stir up discontent. 
When the attempt to seduco our troops began in 1919, two agitators 
were prosecuted, aud the trial took place in gaol, presumably for 
fear of demonstrations. Gandhi and the Ali brothers outsids the 
gaol repeated the language for which thoir dupes had been arrested 
aud challenged the Government to arrest them. They were left 
alone, but the men in gaol were not friends of the right bon. gentle- 
man. 

He suggested that there had been a criminal betrayal of every 
white man and white woinan in India all through 1919, 1920 and 
1921. Atleast 1,000 people had been killed in India during the 
last two years in riots and rebellion, and the right hon. gentleman 
could have avoided a great deal of that if it had not been for bis 
mistaken idea of “letting the thing run.” (Hear hear.) We had 
sent our Army into India ; we bad sent our young men; we had 
sent the finept Civil Service the world had ever soon (Cheers). 
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‘ho right hon. gentleman had broken the heart of the Civil Service. 
(Loud and prolonged cheers.) Sir William Vincent was authority 
for the statement that, at the last examination for candidates held 
in England, there were only three Englishmen who passed out of 
86: the candidates were nearly all Indians. Men who were in 
the Indian Civil Service would not send their sons into it; they 
would not be Indianised by the right hon, gentleman. (Cheers) 
A prominent official had written: ‘‘It is rather heartbreaking to 
see the work of the I.C.S., all turning to ashes.” He could not say 
anything worse of the right hon. gentleman’s administration than 
his treatment of the Indian Civil Service, which had stood for 
British prestige and for the rights of the under-dog in India—for 
the rights of the 300,000,000 illiterate mon in India and not for the 
1,500,000 agitators, (Cheers) Tho hon. gentleman had sided 
with the agitators. (Renewed cheers.) It was not too late now, if 
the right hon. gentleman would move quickly. (Cries of ‘Move 
away.) He was assuming that the right hon. gentleman would 
retain his position. (Criss of “No, no.”) Great Britain was still 
proud of India; proud of tho civilisation which had been given to 
that great country, which was still regarded as the brightest jewel 
in the British Crown.” (Choers.) 


Another Tory outburst 


Mr. Gwynne (Iasthourne, C. U.), in seconding, said that 
during the last three years there had been more death:+, bloodshed, 
disturbances and destruction of property than in 60 years under tho 
old policy. No doubt the right hon. gentleman would say, as he had 
said timo after time in this House, that ho leit mutters to the Govern- 
ment of india and to the local Governments, but he had ropeatedly 
interfered with those Governments, and his first act alter assuming 
office was to give instructions that the persons imprisoned for 
having stirred up disorder in India should be released. Even if the 
right hon. gentlemau’s statement were accepted, he was responsible 
to this Huuse. (Cheers.) His method of trying to cast the blame 
on to others was not English. The right hon. gentleman held office 
by reason of the fact that his immediate predecessor (Mr. A. Cham- 
berlain) resigned because not he, but some of those under bim, had 
caused an unfortunate muddle in India. The appalling muddles 
which there had been during Mr. Montagu’s tenure of office would 
have caused any ordinary individual to have resigned, but the right 
hon. gentleman preferred breaking the soldier, sacking the civilian or 
doing anything in ordor to save his own skin (Cheers.) Within 
s week or 10 days after the order had been made toremove Mr, 
Gandhi from the Punjab, the right bon. geutleman paid a tribute 
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to Mr. Gandhi as a man of the highest motives and the finest 
character who bad deserved well of his country. 

The agitation bad not died out, on the contrary, the Mopla 
rebellion bad taken place and there had been 4,000 or 5 000 deatha, 
hundreds if not thousands of women had been outraged and pro- 
perty had been damaged, because the right hon. gentleman would 
not act. Did he realise that he was responsible for the loss of those 
lives? In the Punjab, the death roll was less than 500 and the 
rising was over in two weeks. Gencral Dyer stopped the rebellion, 
but the right hon. gentleman referred to the talk about dreadfulness 
a3 deplorable and as terrorism, although he was a member of the 
Government who started reprisals in Ireland. Aftor the 1919 
robellion in India more than 1,000 porsons who bad been convicted 
were reloascd, including 88 men who had been sentenced to death. 

It was not only the Army, it was every service in India which 
had been absolutely disheartened and disgusted by the treatment 
which they had received from the right hon. gentleman. He was 
driving out from India every Tinglishman of the right type, and 
making it impossible for them to go out there. (Cheers.) While 
he remained in the background, he was working underground. The 
right hon gentleman’s methods were those of mole—he went on 
burrowing, and one did not notice for a long time the destruction 
he was making. He had undermined the whole of our work there 
during the last 100 years. (Cheers, and crics of “No!’) He (Mr. 
Gwynne) once asked a gardener what was the uso of moles, and 
said he supposed it was the skin. Theo gardener said: “Oh! no, 
the skin is toothin.” That was not one of Mr. Montagu’s charact- 
eristics. His skin was not thin, no hippopotamus’s skin could be 
thicker. The right bon. gentleman’s coutinued occupancy of the 
office he held was a grave poril to this country, (Cheers.) Over 
90 members of the House had signed a petition to the Prime minister 
stating that the right hon gentleman had lost the confidence of the 
country. The i1ight hon. gentleman had consistently adopted a 
policy of pandering to the extremists. If they were to restore 
order in India the right hon. gentleman was not the man to do it, 
H{o assured the right hon. gentleman that there were a great 
many supporters of the Government who did not look on him as one 
of the indispensables. It was a disgrace to the Government of 
this country that anyone who had made such blundersas the right 
hon. gentlemen should remain in office as Secretary of State. 
{ Cheers.) 


fate ae en i nL 


Mr. Montagu’s Reply 


Mr. Montagu, in his roply, expressed surprise that in a discue- 
sion on Indian affairs, suggested by Sir D. Maclean, the spokesmen 
of the front Opposition bench should have been Sir W. Joynson- 
Hicks and Mr. Gwynne. Sir W. Joynson-Hicks had mentioned the 
statement he made sometime ago that Mr. Gandhi had been and 
was a friend of his (Mr. Montagu’s). No sooner did he become 
convinced that Mr. Gandhi was dangerous to the Indian Empire, 
than, in anawer to a question in the House, he explained that any 
friendship which had existed must cease. The hon. baronet had 
said that tho Secretary of State was responsible for everything, 
that it was the direct result of his administration that India to-day 
was, a8 he frankly and freely admitted, causing tho gravest anxiety. 
Part of this accusation was based on policy ultimately accepted by 
the House. But there were some causes of the present condition of 
India which could not bo affected by whoever happened to be Secre- 
tary for India. There had been a steady growth in India of—he 
would not say race antagonism,—but-race consciousness. It received 
a great inspiration during the war. Whilst ho thought this great 
controversy had been the cause of considerable unrest, he did not 
think it was somothing which the House onght to lament. It would 
add to the strength and vigor of the Indian peoples. If it was used 
by India for co operation in the preservation of the Indian Empire, 
he believed any present difficulty arising from it would disappear. 
The next great causo of trouble in India for which his presence as 
Sccrotary of State could not be held responsible was the economic 
situation of the world. India was highly taxed, and prices were 
very high and the population was very poor. Thers was only one 
cure, and that was in tho development of the industrial and agricul- 
tural resources of ludia in order that the people might become 
richer. 

Indians and Turkey 


Our rupture with Turkey, the Treaty of Sevres, and the conti- 
nued hostilities between Greece and Turkey were also profoundly 
affecting the peace of India. The Government had never failed to 
represent the views of Indiana on this subject, but he could not 
claim that the Indians should dictate to us the peace with Turkey. 
What he asked the House was to remember that it was largely by 
the efforts of Indiau troops that Turkey was conquered, and that 
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they were entitled to every consideration in the ultimate peace. 
Nothing could give a greater immediate contribution to peace in 
India than complete agreement between the Allies which would lead 
to peace and good relations between Greece and Turkey. There 
were feelitigs which resulted from the events of the Punjab in 1919 
following the outbreak there. He felt absolutely convinced that the 
best contribution they could make to peace in India was not to dis- 
cuss the matter. He did not think that they could do better than 
follow the suggestion made by the Duko of Connaught, who had 
Tendered great service to the Indian Empire—never moro than by 
the sympathetic and eloquent speeches he made last winter—and on 
both sides try to forget. 

Coming to the unrest caused by the general disturbance of the 
world, the right hon. gentleman said that ever since the Govern- 
ment of Russia fel) into the hands of those who were exponents of 
the ruin-producing doctrines of Bolshevism, India bad been the ob- 
ject of their propaganda in the jargon of those who sympathised with 
them as a means of striking at the capitalistic countries of the world. 
India was not a fertile soi) for Bolshevist doctrine, but nevortheless 
he was afraid Bolshevist doctrine had contributed something to the 
unrest, and he wished to pay a tribute to the splendid organisation 
which had been built up against that menace, and for confining the 
subterranean devices which had been employed. Tho best evidence 
he could give of the success of that organisation was that Bol- 
sbevists themsel:es had rendered a tribute to its efficiency by 
recalling some of their agents because of their lack of success, 
Another cause of unrest in India was the beginning of the 
industrial development of the country and the development 
ofa considerable population engaged in industrial labor. There 
were genuine causes of labor wurest, aud the only remedy 
they could seek was a bettor industrial organisation, nut necessarily 
on British lines, under which tbey would get more harmonious 
working between employers and employed. ‘There had also been 
agrarian troubles as there always had been in India, particularly 
When plices were high. 


Dissatisfaction with the Reforms 


There were those in India who were dissatisfied with the 
Government of India Act. All he would say about that at the 
moment was that in the circumstances in which the experiment 
was launched, there was every reason to believe it was working well 
and that there was good hope of peace. When thoy considered the 
fundamental alterations made by the Goverment of India Act he did 
not think they ought to pass a judgment upon its working in one 
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short year. Indians were feeling acutely the difficult, probleme of 
their position in the Crown Colonies, He had to approach that 
question from an Indian point of view and try to be just to various 
considerations which were represented by the Colonial Secretary, 
(Cheers.) This matter was under discussion with a view to decision 
by the Government, and he hoped in the interests of the peace of 
the Empire satisfactory solution would be arrived at, 

He accepted full responsibility for the maintenance of order in 
India, and he would tell the House how he had discharged that 
responsibility. It was no use telling Mr. Gwynne because not for 
the first time he had stated that he did not believe what he (Mr. 
Montagu) said. He could not hope to convert or convince an hon. 
member who for no shadow of reason had made that accusation 
against him ever since ho had entered the House. (Hear, hear.) 
He had come to the conclusion that they could not maintain law 
and order in India from London. There had never been any doubt 
since he became Secretary of State that the Governments in India 
rocognised their prime and essential responsibility for maintaining 
order, When he was satisfied of that he must leave to the Indian 
Governments tho steps which were necessary to ensure that order 
was preserved. The Governments in India wero dealing with these 
things in the way which seomed best to them. (Cheers.) 

Ho had overy reason to believe that they wore worthy of the 
confidence reposed in them by his Majesty’s Government, and that 
through them they would win through in India to happier times, 
(Cheers.) ‘They could work these things in a one-sided way, 
and it was wrong and based upon a wholly erroneous conception to 
think that the Indian local Governments had beon too slow. If they 
differed from Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, he begged him to remember 
that they had long experience, aud were just as patriotic as he was, 
Indian Government was not so simple. When a question affected 
the whole of India, the Government of India was bound to take into 
account events, not merely in the provinces, but in the whole of 
india. There was no such mischievous rumour in the world as that 
they had made an oxception of Gandhi and were interfering to 
protect bim. When that mischiovous rumour was first circulated 
months ago, His Majesty’s Government told the Government of India 
that if, ns appeared inevitable, Mr. Gandhi's arrest became necessary, 
they would, of course, have the whole-hearted support of his 
Majosty’s Government. (Cheers,) 


Mr. Gandhi’s Changed Attitude 


I] want to say more than this, continued Mr. Montagu. As I 
understand it, the resson whieh animated the Government of Indis 
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was this. Mr. Gandhi began with certain activities, which nobody 
will stigmatise, for the promotion of temperanco and for social re- 
form, and has gradually started into one of the maddest politioal 
campaigns, step after step, and stage after stage, in each one of 
which he has failed, and been repudiated by the good sense of 
India. It is not a sin to think you are going to get Home Rule by 
spinning a cobweb, and it is not a sin to think you are going to get 
Home Rule by spinning a cobweb, and it is not a sin to think you are 
going to get Home Rule by stopping your practice as a Barrister. 
What happened was that at each stage Mr. Gandhi failed in his 
promises, and became discredited—I am not talking about the man, 
but about his objectives and methods which became discredited by 
thinking people. Now he has embarked on things which are 
dangerous in his anarchical moud ; the Government of India are 
entitled to call upon the support of every well-thinking and loyal 
Indian in the measures that it may be necessary to take. 

A few days ago 1 learned from the Government of India that 
they had issued orders for Mr. Gandhi’s arrest. (Cheers.) Then 
came a dramatic change in the situation, of which I have only 
learned to-day. I gather that Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues have 
decided not to pursue civil disodedience, illegal activities, or to 
court arrest or imprisonment, or to picketing or voluntary proces- 
sions, or public meetings. In view of this development, the Govern- 
ment of India have told me that they have postponed proceedings 
with a view to ascertaining how far these decisions mean a com- 
plete cessation of all illegal and dangerous activities, and 1 am sure 
the House will agree that bis arrest will be essential if anything 
short of this is involved by the decision. (Cheers.) 


The Protection of Civil Servants 


Now I come to another suggestion made from the Opposition 
benches, which is that our officers cannot do their work in India 
because they are not assured of the support of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government for which they work. I admit tbat this 
feeling exists and nobody deplores it more than I do. I really think 
it is founded on a misapprehension, and very largely on miasre- 
presentation. The position of officers in India bas been made 
extremely difficult by the passage of the Reform Bill. Thatis why 
we accepted a recommendation of the Joint Committee in favor of 
the scheme of proportional pension. The Joint Committee of 
Parliament recommended that Civil Servants should be allowed to 
retire on proportional pensions. That recommendation has been 
accepted. We were very desirous of meeting the objections which 
have been raised, and the imperfections which exist are under con- 
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sideration, The scheme of reform has made their posilion different. 
There has beou a transfer of certain responsibilities. There ia aleo 
very great financial stringency and hardship which India in its 
present financial position is powerless to remedy. I can assure the 
House that the officers have been protected and supported not only 
by the local Governments, but by the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government. Whenever the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil has had reported to him conspicuous service in exceptional 
circumstances by much valued officers, he has never failed to express 
his appreciation. It is obvious that we owe it to the Service to 
reward their loyalty, and it is common knowledge that the Service 
of India has helped to work the reforms and make them a success 
with & loyalty traditional to that Service. We owe it tothem, and 
we intend to discharge our obligation to protect them in the dis- 
charge of the duties with which they are entrusted, and to do every- 
thing in their support. That does not mean that whenever a public 
servant in India does anything which we may think is prejudicial 
to the interests of India we are to be debarrsd from expressing 
any adverse opinions. If it were the rule that every officer should 
do as he liked, and it was wrong for the Service to express an 
opinion, there would not be a Government of India, but the Gov- 
ernment of India would pass into the hands of individual officers. 
It is because on occasion censure has been expressed that there has 
been a deliberate attempt to get the Service in India to believe that 
they aro not being supported by the Government, and I assure the 
House there is no foundation for that belief, 


1 read speech reported in the papers this morning. Sir 
William Vincent is the Home Member of the Government of India, 
and his speech has twice been quoted. I want to tell the House 
that it was at my suggestion that Sir William Vincent pointed out 
the prejudicial effects upon the Service which continual abuse bas 
with regard to recruiting. Iam not surprised at what he has said 
on that subject. It is quite trne there were only three successiul 
English candidates, but what the House must remember is that 
under the exceptional methods of recruiting we adopted we have 
got by selection 114 admirable candidates, and there is no reason 
to believe that by various kinds of methods there are not coming 
forward a sufficient number of recruits for the Indian Service lf 
there are not, the question of recruiting for the indispensable Indian 
Service will engage our most earnest attention, 


The Government’s Policy. 


I want to say, if I may, one word on policy. The hon. 
member for Eastbourne (Mr. Gwynne) said our policy was unautho- 
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rised by the Government. I do uot know what he means by that. 
The Declaration of August 24, 1917, was drafted by the Cabinet 
and made on the authority of the Cabinet. I really did not invent 
that policy. Sometimes it is attributed to my right hon. friend 
the Lord Privy Seal. I cannot give claim of parentage to him. It 
is a policy that has been developed from the days of Mr. Macaulay, 
and is the result of a century of British politics. I want to mention 
this because I want to say something to India. Our policy is the 
maintenanoe of the integrity of the British Empire, coupled with the 
grant of opportunity of development for ful] Self-Government within 
that Empire. I think I ought to say something about the conditions 
of that policy, because I do not think it is at present sufficiently 
understood by the Legislatures of India. His Majesty’s Government 
announced the policy in 1917, and it was ultimately enforced by 
Parliament by the passage of the Government of India Act. 


Future Steps. 


I do not think there will ever be any question of going back 
on that policy, but I want to explain that,in my view, while there 
may be every reason for suggesting that Parliament was right, 
Parliament would not be justified at the present time in thinking 
of extending the scope of that policy. (Hear, hear.) It is true 
that when the Act was passed, it was intended to be a transition 
and that it was described as a first step towards further instal- 
ments of Self-Government ; but it was made plain at the time, and 
I want to make plain now, that those further steps would depend 
upon Parliament becoming satisfied with the use made of the first 
instalment. (Hear, hear.) That was to be the criterion. Upon 
the Indians themselves depended the view which Parliament would 
take of future steps, 


It was our view and our desire, and it is still, that if the 
matter went well eventually further steps should be taken, but it 
was the determination of Parliament that if the matter did not 
go well, no further steps should be taken. I ask for no judgment 
at this stage, bué | think I do right in expressing my belief to 
Indians who are working these reforms and other Indians who are 
not that. I believe that, so far as this House is concerned, that 
criterion will not be departed from. To win their way to Self- 
Government, under the supreme and continuing authority of the 
King-Emperor, they must show not merely individually, but collec- 
tively, a readiness for what is involved in Self-Government, matters 
which were mentioned in this House at the time of the passage of 
the Act, the creation and education of electorates in political affairs, 
the safeguarding and toleration of opposing views, the protection 
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of the rights of minorities, and for the taking of the risks which 
are inherent in the art of Government, maintaining order by what- 
ever Steps may be necessary, against any challenge. (Cheers,) 


No useful purpose will be served by minimising the great 
difficulties. No human being can say for certain what the eventual 
form of Self-Government will be. It is not necessary to contem- 
plate that Indian genius will wish to accept every self-governing 
institution which we possess. We have not yet determined, and 
cannot determine at this stage, the size of the unit of self-Gov- 
ernment, whether it will be the existing provinces or other 
provinces. These things will all solve themselves in the future, 
but at the present moment the absolutely essential condition of 
any further progress is the successful working of the first instal- 
ment that Parliament has given. (Cheers.) 


'* Self-Government within the Empire.” 


I want to say one other thing at this very serious moment. 
The Self-Government which we promised India the opportunity of 
working was Self-Government within the Empire (Cheers), and 
therefore | want to say to India that I do not believe the British 
Parliament will ever jeopardise that opportunity. After all, 
Indians in their thinking moments will be the first to recognise 
that it was with British enternrise and with British energy that 
the present Indian Empire was built up, and that it is under British 
guidance and with British help that their future will be achieved. 
(Hear, boar.) Ido not believe for our sake, as well as for India, 
that this Parliament will ever jeopardise the existence of either, 
and therefore I would say in all sincerity to India that the exhibi- 
tion of separatist tendencies and of disloyalty to the King-Emperor, 
futile attempts to mar the welcome given to the King-Empoeror’s 
son, must postpone, or at any rate prejudice, the good-will of the 
British people towards Indian aspiration. (Cheers.) 


It is well, I think, that Indians should realise that, based on 
good-will and partnership, there are no rights chat will be denied 
her by the British Parliament, but if the existene of our Empire 
is challenged, if the uischarge of the respons‘bilities of our Gov- 
ernment towards India is prevented, if demands are made in the 
very mistaken belief that we contemplate a retreat from India, 
then India will not successfully challenge the most determined 
people in the world—a people who will once again, as it has done 
so recently, answer the challenge with all the vigor and determi- 
nation at its command. (Cheers.) On the other hand, if India 
will believe in our good faith—as she ought to believe—if sha will 
accept the offer that bas been made to her by the British Parlia- 
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ment, then she will find that the British Empire, for which so 
many Indians and Englishmen have so recently died, and which 
at this present moment is saving the world, will give her liberty 
but not license, freedom but not anarchy, progress but not stampede, 
peace and the fulfilment of the best destinies that the future can 
possibly offer, (Cheers. ) 

‘‘ Acid Test of Empire”’ 


Mr. Acland (Camborne, L.), in giving his support to the 
general policy of the Secretary of State, said that the attacks which 
had been made on him were doing the Empire a great deal of harm. 
They were based, not in regard to the actual position in India, but 
on race prejudice. It was the acid test of Empire whether we 
should, in a few years, find that we were succeeding in steadily 
pursuing the course adopted by Parliament in 1919. He felt that 
they must still steadily go forward on the task on which Parliament 
entered when it passed the Act of 1919, but, at the same time, they 
must maintain law and order. With these two policies together, 
he believed that a solution of the presont position in India would 
be attained. 


Sir C. Townshend (The Wrekin, Ind.), speaking with the 
experience of 18 years service in India, said he heartily agreed with 
the Secretary of State that the great cause of the present Muham- 
madan unrest in India was undoubtedly our failure to make peace 
with the Turks. France was a great Muhammadan governing 
Power, and she had made peace with the Turks in order to avoid 
having the same unrest in North Africa. He took the view that 
if only the Government would issue a communique to India declaring 
that it meant to stand by the Government of India in maintaining 
the Constitution and'‘in onforcing law and order, the present trouble 
would disappear. They had simply to show firmness and agitators 
like Gandhi would disappear at once. We must govern in India or go. 
(Hear, hear.) In his opinion we had beon too fast in imposing 
Western methods and institutions on an Eastern people, who were 
not ready for them. If they were to govern in the East they must 
send firm men, men with will-power. They could not have 
dreamers. 


Sir J. D. Rees opposed the amendment. The real cause of 
the trouble in India, he said, over and above the world spirit of 
unrest which was the aftermath of the war, was our treatment of 
the Turkish question and its effects on the Muhammadans of the 
world. He believed that we should hear of any proposal to go 
back on the reforms which had been granted or to turn British 
ludia into a congeries of Native States. The vote of the Indian 
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Legislative Assembly supporting the Viceroy in the policy of firmness 
was, he thought, a hopeful fact, It had already caused Mr. Gandhi 
to give up civil disobedience. He believed the bad features of the 
present state of India were in no way due to individual acts of the 
Secretary of State. 


Sir H. Craik (Scottish Universities, C. U.) appealed to the 
Secretary of State on behalf of the Civil Servants of India. and 
urged him to insist upon a thing which the present Government 
was apt to forget eleewhere, as wall asin India—the maintenance 
of order and the secarity of life and property. (Hear, hear.) 


Lieut Com. Kenworthy (ull, Central, L.) said that Gandhi 
had been abused by every one, but the time might come when we 
should congratulate ourselves on having a man of bis eminence, with 
the ideas ho possessed. 


Captain Elliot (Lanark C. U.) said we had started a gospel of 
nationalism and were only beginning to realise the trouble and 
bloodshed it was going to cause. There might be a chance of hold- 
ing India, but it was small, and was rapidly diminishing, chiefly 
because of the new idea which was being preached that where the 
Union Jack went up the colored subjects of the King were not to 


have rights, privileges, or duties or any part in the partnership of 
the Empire. 


Lord E. Percy (Hastings, C. U.) whilst regretting the personal 
language of the motion, aud the personal attack on tho Secretary 
of State, said that the gravamen of his charge against the Govern- 
meut was that there was not one single question in the Near or 
Middle East, or in India, on which they had been united. Indeed, 
there was not one single question on which their disunion and 
division had not been advertised in tho four quarters of the globe. 
(Hear, hear) Owing to that cause, they had fallen between two 
stools in dealing with Turkey, and to-day there was another open 
division and a controversy being fought ont between the Secretary 
for India and the Colonial Secretary. Was that record likely to 
commend the British Ray in India! The Government presented 
to their supporters the serious questions whother Ministers would 
be able to keep along a line of clear, consistent, well-balanced policy 
in view of their open, avowed, shameless, and flagrant disagreement 
amougst themselves. 


Sir C, Yate (Melton, C. U.) criticised the action of the Gov- 
elument in regard to the Mopla rebullion, 


Mr. Llyod George's Speech 


I thiuk it will be generally agreed that it was very desirable 
that there should be a discussion on the affairs of India in the Im- 
perial Parliament It is better that the charges and counter- 
charges that are made outside, the rumours that are current, the 
anxieties which have been caused, should be sifted, and examined 
here, calmly and dispassionately, by the Assembly that is primarily 
responsible for the Government of India. My right hon. Friend 
the Secrotary of State for India has been attacked from both sides. 
A number of specches have attacked him because he has gone too far 
in one direction, aud other speeches have been delivered criticising 
him because he has not gone far enough. The central position is a 
safe one for a country to occupy, but it is a very unpleasant one for 
a statesman to walk along, because he is liable to be attacked from 
both sides, and there is a cross fire, which is exceedingly dangerous 
for his political blood. That has been the experience for my right 
hon. Friend and of everybody else who has been trying to walk 
a moderate path between two extremes. May I just say one word 
about the speech of the Mover of the Amendment (Sir W. Joynson 
Hicks). I heard the latter part of it, aud although I did not agree 
with it, I appreciated very much its ability and skill, I am very 
delighted, as an old friend, to congratulate my hon. Friend upon 
his speech, and I am still more pleased to do so as a member of the 
same profession. He spoke with moderation and rostraint. He 
avoided, at any rate, any petty personalities, and his speech was 
all the stronger for that reason. 


There is much in the state of India that justifies grave concern, 
I deprecate alarm. ‘There is certainly no cause for panic, and the 
situation is well within the compass of our strength without adding 
to our burdens. Thereis no doubt that it is a situation which 
demands exa™nination at the hands of the Imperial Parliament 
as well as the Imperial Government, but we cannot deal with it 
effectively unless we seek out the real causes of the unrest without 
loosing our sense of proportion. If an attempt be made to trace 
the origin of the disturbance in India to something which occurred 
two or three years ago, Parliament and the public are misled as 
to the real causes of our difficulty, and consequently neither Parlia- 
ment nor the public nor the Government can deal effectively with 
the situation. We must get a real understanding of what the 
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position is, when trouble arose, and why it arose. If we do that 
dispassiouately, without any partisanship, we can apply remedies ; 
but if we attribute it all to one cause, that cause not being the real 
source and fount of the disturbance, we shall launch out on a policy 
which will be ineffective and will probably be disastrous. 


The disturbance and unrest in India did not begin 3 years 
ago. Ihave been a member of Governments since 1906, and I 
remember perfectly well when my Noble Friend Lord Morely, the 
Secretary of State for India, bad constantly to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Cabinet the serious unrest in India. In 1916, Sir 
Valentine Chirol, who has been referred to as & great authority on 
the subject, published his classical book on “ Unrest in India ”, 
That was 4 years before the war. The attempt on the life of the 
Viceroy was a couple of years before the War. There had been 
several assassinations or attempts at assassination of high officials, 
There had been many police murders, there were constant riots, 
agitators were deported at the instance of Lord Morley. All that 
occurred years before the War. It is therefore idle to attribute 
the unrest in India to something which occurred when my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for India assumed the reins 
of office. Todoso is not doing justice to the theme. It is a 
serious reality. I have to be dealt with, but it can only be dealt 
with effectively and wisely by trying to understand what the 
causes are. ‘They were probably many. Here you have a popula- 
tion with Eastern ideas and Hastern experience traversing unknown 
centuries. Democracy was never written in their story. Modern 
ideas, Western ideas of liberty and self-government were unknown, 
They acknowledged great over-lords who, according to their 
weakness, gave them unrest and disturbance, We gave them 
largely an Tinglish education. [ have been amazed at the kind of 
education which is given to the Indiun child. There is no doubt 
it poisoned the Indian mind. We had a very considerable number 
of rich, well-to-do Indians sending their children to be educated 
at the Kuglish universities. They were saturated with Western 
ideas, and they go back full of them. Lhe great Western ideas of 
liberty became their ideals. It was bound to create unrest, It 
was putting new wine into old bottles—the fierce wine of the 
West into the older bottles of the East accustomed to milder 
vintages—the fiorce and often coarser wines of the West. They 
burst and there was a leakage, and the wine spread and the 
intoxication swept over the East. 


It was not India alone. In the story of India you must not 
forget the story of Asia—Japan, China, India, the hundred of 
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millions of people who have been living in tranquility and in 
satisfaction with ideas of autocracy that gave them protection and 
guardianship under which they were satisfied and here comes the 
West. Itis because the West has got into conflict with East. 
It was inevitable. There were two chemicals which were bound 
sooner or later to produce some form of explosion. Do not let us 
overlook these facts. What has happened in Japan? The 
Russo-Japanese War had an enormous effect upon the population 
of Asia. Ido not want to dwell on what it meant to them, but it 
meant something to them in the feeling they had towards Europa, 
towards the possibilities of Asia, of Asiatics towards Europe, which 
had a very disturbing effect from one end to another. What has 
happened in China? We talk as if it were purely India. In China 
you had a great foreign dynasty governing hundreds of milions of 
Chinaman. The strong hand of that dynasty is removed. What has 
happened ? Self-government, liberty, Western ideas, Republics 
formed purely on Western model—the whole country shattered into 
warring fragments. But it shows that it was a movement which 
did not originate with the War. It goes far back. The agitation 
in China came from exactly the same source. Chinese students in 
America, by the hundreds and the thousands, imbibing ideas of 
American democracy, and Chinese students here. Some of the 
leaders of the revolution in China were men who were trained in 
the West. They go back to China, and that is the result. In 
trying to ‘apply remedies, let us face the realitics and get at the 
facta. Undoubtedly the War accentuated and aggravated them. It 
shook up the whole world. The magnetic currents passed through 
nations and they are still trembling, except those who are too 
exhausted. The War has stirred them up, given them new vigour, 
and undoubtedly it is that which has created unrest and disturbance 
inevery land. There is disturbance in India, Let any man look 
back even at our own country in 1919 and to all the countries of 
Europe and you need so further explanation as to what has 
happened in India. I have pointed out the rosult in China. The 
firm hand of British domination and rule prevented a catastrophe in 
India. Iithere had not been British rule there the consequence 
would have been a catastrophe of the widest kind. The War 
aggravated the situation. My right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for India, pointed out some of the more ordinary, common. 
place contributions to the unrest, the impoverishment of the 
nations, high taxation, increased burdens, and the diminished 
means and the diminished strength of bearing them. He was 
perfectly right, and so were some of my hon. Friends who have 
spoken in the debate, including the hon, Member for Kast 
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Nottingham (Sir J. D. Rees,) in the view that the one unfortunate 
consequence of the War from the point of view of India was that 
we were manoeuvered into the position of having to fight the 
greatest Islamic Power in the world. It was undoubtedly a triumph 
of German diplomacy. In the East, undoubtedly German diplomacy 
did triumph with Turkey, with Bulgaria, and with Greece. There 
was the fact that we were the only power free, because we were a 
sca power, and because there was no invader on our soil, to take up 
the challenge that had come. The result was that we were as an 
Empire, brought face to face as if it were a solitary struggle between 
the British Empire and an Islamic Power. That was one of the 
misfortunes of the War over which we had no control and, 
undoubtedly, that is one of the causes of unrest in India. [Let us 
face that. 


I have only sketched very summarily some of the causes of 
disturbance. When you come to the excitability that has been a 
result of the War in every land and in every clime, all you can do 
is to allow it to subside. It is gradually subsiding. It is subsiding 
here, and it is subsiding in Europe. The position has improved so 
far as the tension and the nerves of the people are concerned. ‘They 
are not as yet ready to take offence and to take up arms. Itisa 
matter of time. When you come to the disturbances in the Kast 
there is no doubt that it would be of enormous advantage if peace 
could be made with the Turkish Empire. My right bon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs hopes in the course of 
the few days to take up the matter again with our Allies with a 
view to seeing whether it is not possible to arrange a satisfactory 
peace, but it must bea just peace, ‘There is nothing to be gained 
by unjust concessions to fear. [HoNn. MEMBERS: ‘‘Hear, hear, ! ” | 
I emphasise the word “unjust”. We have held the balance even 
in india between various religions. The strength of British rule 
in India comes, not because we have given way to one faith, 
because it was menacing, at the expense of another, but because 
we have quite fearlessly held the balance even between Moham- 
medau and Hindu and every other religion, and the principle we 
have applied in India we must apply in the settlement of the 
Turkish Treaty. We must be fearlessly just to both religions 
and both races; otherwise, in the end, no good will be done 
but much harm will be done. We _ shall sow the seed of 
future trouble in order to purebase a temporary solution of 
our difficulties. 

Further cause of unrest. 

What is a further cause of unrest and how is it to be dealt 

with? There is the material cause ; there is the fact that India si 
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poorer through the War, like every other country. Her burdens 
are greater, but that is not all. The customers of India are poorer, 
The people who bought from India are no longer buying, and India 
is suffering, just as we are suffering. In that respect, only the popula- 
tion is very much poorer, and there is not the margin for impoverish- 
ment. There is only one way of dealing with that, and that isa 
general one, and universal one, which applies to India and applies 
to Britain, and that is, that peace must be established throughout 
the world and there must be an international effort to reconstruct 
trade and put is on its own normal basis again. To that end we 
have invited India specially to send a representative to assist the 
British delegation at the forthcoming conference when we are 
discussing the question of the economic reconstruction of Europe. 
That is not enough. There is no doubt that a good deal more can 
be done for the material development of India. 


I was talking to a very distinguished foreigner—and let us 
face facts—who, if i mentioned his name, would be recognised as 
one of the best friends which this country has ever had, who told 
me after he had returned from India that he was very disappointed 
at the extent to which the material resources of India had been 
developed. How many Members of this House have read the report 
of the Indian railways? I earnestly advise my hon. Friends, who 
seem to think that the whole trouble in India has arisen from 
the act of my right hon. Friend, to read that report, There is 
enough cause in that alone to account fora great deal of the Indian 
trouble. I am not attributing it all to that. I would be com- 
mitting sa mistake in saying that. Iam only putting this as one 
of the causes, but let my hon. Friends read it. It is a very 
remarkable document, and points to one of the things that call 
for a remedy, and an immediate remedy. There you have got 
the danger. There are complaints from great provinces in India 
that tens of thousands of tons of grain, sugar, cotton and cotton 
need sre rotting in sheds at railway sidings, and in the bazaara 
because there are nO wagons and no locomotives, and they cannot 
get coal in order to run their factories, and mills are closing down 
and dozks are crowded. And that is not merely since the 
War. A ile is a quotation from Sir John Hewett, who writes 
in 1913 :— 


‘| am directed to address you regarding the congested atate 
of the railways which has caused, and is causing continually, 
immense loss to the agriculture and trading community in this 
Province—the United Provinces—and has sleo seriously affected 
the administration of Departments,” 
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Sir F. Banbury: Were these railways under Government 
control ? 


The conditions of India 


The Prime Minister: I am not going into the question of 
who is responsible, whether Government control or private enter- 
prise. All 1 am pointing out is, that this is the condition of 
things which ought to be remedied. If private enterprise can 
remedy it, let private enterprise take it in hand. I am notin 
the least quarrelling with my right hon. Friends’s view in this 
matter. Whatldo say is, that this is undoubtedly one of the 
causes of Indian unrest. Men are thrown out of employment, 
the labour of a year is rotting, workmen are suffering in the mills, 
peasants are suffering and development in India is retarded. We 
have only got to take the figures of what has been done in regard 
to national railway development. With a population of 300,000,000, 
India has a total of 36,000 miles of railway. Canada with a 
population of §,000, 000 has 39,000 miles of railway. That will 
give an indication of one of the directions in which something 
ought to be done in order to improve the condition of India and 
to remove the causes of unrest. We have communicated with 
India on the subject, but no one knows better than those associated 
with India how very difficult it is to get a move in India in these 
matters, Certainly, I am not reflecting on any official who is 
there now. I am simply talking of having things done over 
these vast territories. That is one cause. 


Now 1 come to another cause which has been referred to in 
speeches from both sides of the House—the racial cause. This 
Cause aggravates every other cause of unrest, whether it is 
economic or religious. I do not know whether those hon. Friends, 
who took part in this Debate and criticised the Government, 
suggest that the experiment which was initiated two or three 
yoars ago should be scrapped. 1 do not think that they bave 
gone so far as that. 


Sir W. Joynson Hicks : 1 did not. 


The Prime Minister: Then | really do not see what the 
complaint is, Let us be quite clear about this because discussion 
in this House, as my hon. Friends know, has a great repercussion 
in India, and anything which will lead the people in it to believe 
that we are going to break faith with them would have the most 
disastrous effect upon the friends of British rule in India, the 
genuine friends, and therefore it is important to make clear that 
so far as we are concerned, we mean to give that experiment a 
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chance of succeeding and that, if it fails, the failure must not be 
attributed to our default. The educated classes in India must be 
given the best opportunity for making this experiment a success 
and there must be no suggestiun of breach of faith on the part of 
the British Government. That would be fatal to our prestige. 


But further reform must await the result of that experiment: 
Democracy, in its modern acceptation of government of the people, 
for the people and by the people, is a recent experiment even in 
the West. Within living memory of many Members of this House 
the majority of the people of this country had no more voice in the 
government of their native land than the peasant of Bengal, All 
they had to do was to accept rules, obey rules and pay taxes, 
and it is only three years since that part of the population, which 
was liable not merely to pay taxes, not merely to obey laws, 
but to give their lives to the country, had for the first time, a 
voice in declaring what the policy should be. Democracy is a 
western experiment and, in the full sense, it is only a recent 
experimeut in the West. 


India, never a Democratic country !! 


India has never been a democratic country. It never had 
democratic government, and it has to be seen yet whether demo- 
cratic institutions suit the Indian mind. Here, democratic institu- 
tions have grown slowly ; they have taken centuries to develop, 
not merely in the numbers who took part in government, but in 
the actual powers which are conferred upon the people. Here 
you have the best trained, the best educated democracy in the 
world. In India the vast majority of the people are illiterate, 
and those who imagine that you can precipitate events, that you 
can develop in India something which it took centuries to develop 
here, are guilty of propounding doctrines which are dangerous. 
They would mislead the Indian population and mislead them to 
their ruin. If the experiment in India is to be a succes it must he 
wu gradnal one, as it has been in the West. In the 1 or 2 cases 
in Europe where democratic institutions went beyond the capacity, 
for the time being, of the population, they were a failure and those 
who initiated them had to withdraw. Even Russia has discovered 
that, 


{ am all for associating the Indian with ourselves in the 
government of that great country, but we must take care not to 
throw away reality whilst pursuing the form. My right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State of India quoted Macaulay, I have 
& quotation from Macaulay, which | think very much to the point. 
It isa very unflattering review of the greatest of the ancestors 
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of the Noble Lord the Member for Hitchin (Lord R. Cecil), 
Macaulay says: 


“It isa common error in politics to confound means with 
ends. Constitutions, charters, petitions of right, declarations of 
right, representative assemblies, electoral colleges, are not good 
government, nor do they, even when most liberally constructed, 
necessarily produce good government. Jaws exist in vain for 
those who have not the courage and the means to defend them.” 


If we withdraw from India, does anyone who knows India believe 
that those amongst whom there is the most turbulent demand for 
an extreme measure of self-government would alone be able to 
defend their liberties? We must take care not to weaken authority 
when strengthening liberty. 


Authority must be maintained. 


The next point is this: Authority must be maintained ; tHe 
authority of government must not be challenged. It is idle to talk 
of this as if it was merely a policy of repression. You cannot allow 
in India a challenge to authority which would not be allowed in this 
country nor in any civilised country in the world. India owes much 
to the substitution of law for lawless force. Any one who reads 
its history knows that, and it is no kindness to the people of India 
to permit a subversion of Government authority. Therefore, I 
welcomed, and so did my colleagues, the declaration of the Viceroy 
which was read by my bon. Friend and Member for Twickenham, 
in which he declares that civil disobedience is fraught with danger 
to the State, and must be met with sternness and severity. As to 
the action of the Home Government, our position has never varied. 
It is to support the Indian Government in any action which they 
may think fit to take to establish authority and Government in 
India. Every despatch sent to India has been couched in those 
terms. But sas my right hon. Friend and Secretary of State for 
India pointed out, you cannot at this distance interfere in individual 
instances with the responsible rulers on the spot. How are you to 
decide whether in one case action should be taken in a particular 
direction, and whether it should be taken now, or whether it 
should be taken later on? Before you intervene to supercede, to 
override decisions taken at that distance, there should be a most 
overwhelming case, but our position is a clear one, Unless the 
authority of government and of law is established in India, no one 
will suffer more tban the Indians themselves, Any action which 
may he taken to establish order throughout the whole of that vast 
Dominion will get the full, unquelified support of Hie Madesty’s 
Government, Before | sit down! bave one moré word which | 
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must say in consequence, not so much of what has been ssid in this 
Debate, as of what I hear said outside, There is an impression 
created by a very mischievous propaganda at home—withb a totally 
different purpose—that we mean to give up India. I[ have heard it 
said. I bave heard it said that this bas permeated the Indian Civil 
Service. I have heard it from Indian civil servants. There ought 
to be no doubt in the mind of anyone upon that point. I should not 
have thought it was necessary to make it clear, were it not for the 
fact that I have undoubted evidence that there was doubt on the 
point. But let me say, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, we 
wish to make it cloar—and I feel that in saying this I am _ voicing 
the opinion not merely of every section of the House of Commons, 
but of every section outside—that under no circumstances or 
conditions do we propose to withdraw from, or impair, the full 
sovereignty of the King Emperor in India. 1n terms, no agitator 
in India puts forward that demand. 


Sir W. Joynson Hicks: They have asked for pure indepen- 
dence. 


The Prime Minister: I have not seen that. I think the 
more important agitators have always acknowledged the sovereignty 
of their King-Emperor. However, in substance that would be the 
ultimate effect of their proposals if they matured ; but the British 
Empire, although it hascome out of a great, a terrible, and an 
exhausting War, it is not so exhausted that it can discuss such a 
proposal, or anything that could lead to it. We accepted a great trust 
as 8 people when we occupied India. We invested ourselves with that 
trust to the exclusion of all others. Wecannot divest ourselves of 
that trust without shame and dishonour. This is a country which 
for centuries has had peace guaranteed to it by an over ruling Power. 
We went there about two centuries ago. We swept aside its tradi- 
tional guardians, and we stepped into their trust. It is perfectly 
true that their guardianship was inadequate. It was often nominal ; 
it was mostly ineffective ; but, still, thera was a certain prestige, 
a certain authority attached to it. Weswept it away, and took it 
upon ourselves with a firm hand. We overthrew the Mogul Empire. 
We defeated and broke military adventurers who ruled by the sword, 
We eliminated Dutch, Portuguese, and French, who held sway over 
vast territories, and we took upon ourselves the responsibility 
for the government of this vast territory. Thore was nothing left 
between India and confusion except British rule ; we established and 
we gave peace to its helpless inhabitants. 


My hon. and gallant Friend the Member for Melton (Sir C: 
Yate), than whom no one hasa better right to speak on Indian 
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questions, and who speaks with knowledge and authority, rightly 
referred toa series of very remarkable men who have governed 
great territories without any notice, not even with the fame which 
they would have won in any other country. No land over sent 
such a succession of great rulers from its shores to govern an Empire 
as Great Britain sant to India. Take anyone of their stories. It is 
aromance, Get it written. What would bo left if British authority 
were removed ? Could Mr. Gandhi govern? Would he be able to 
protect, to defend from the inevitable pillage one of the millions 
of those whom he leads? You have only got to see what happened 
in the Mopla rising—even with the British authority there. Take 
China with its warring factions, and what is China to India in 
variety of race and in variety of religions? You have as many, 
if not more languages and races in India than you have in the whole 
of Europe. You certainly have many more religions. Nominally, 
here we all belong to one faith. But in India there is a .ultitude 
of fundamentally differont religions as well as races. Anyone who 
talks of India as if it were one race, one people, one religion, one 
aim, and one ideal, is grossly ignorant of the history of that country. 
There is a greater difference between Sikh and Bengalee than 
there is between the German and the Englishman or the German 
and the European, and fundamentally greater than there ie between 
Trotsky and some of my hon. Friends opposite. 
Europe, at each others throat 


Coming to Europe, so far as I can see, we are all fighting races. 
There is not a pacific race on the whole continent. It is with the 
greatest difficulty that you can keep them from flying at each other's 
throats. In India there are essential differences of temperament, 
outlook, qualities, texture, blood. You can not talk of India as if it 
were just one people, The only unity created in India has been by 
British rule, If Britain withdrew her strong hand there, would be con- 
fusion, and desolation indescribable. Anyone who reads the history 
of India just before we went there can see that. It is right that these 
things should be brought home to Indians as well as to ourselves. 
One ruthless adventurer followed another. There was pillage, 
looting, destroying, ruthless cruelty, intolerance, devastation, That 
welter would be reproduced if the British hand was removed, and 
the poor peasant would think with regret of the great days when 
he was protected by the King-Emperor from the cruel hand of the 
marauders. We accepted the trust. We must execute it, No 
honourable men gets order of a trust the first time the beneficiaries 
lose their temper with him and think they can manage the thing 
themselves better. We have no right to part with our responsibili- 
ties and the result would be disastrous. Here, again, 1 should like 
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to quote from my Noble Friend Lord Morley—and with this I will 
conclude—words which are pregnant, words which are a warning. 
He was a man who believed in reforms. He believed in a sym- 
pathetic treatment of India, but he knew the dangers of the course 
which has been pursued by some of the leaders in India. These 
are the words which we adopt as a declaration on our past :— 


“How should we look in the face of the civilised world if we 
turned our back on our duty and our past? How should we bear 
the savage scorn of our consciences when assuredly we should 
hear in the dark distance the storm and confusion of tbe strife 
in India ?” 


Interpellations in Parliament 1922 


Some of the important interpellations in the House of 
Commons on Indian Affairs in 1922 are given below. 


Early in February 1922 Mr. Montagu was repeatedly pelted with 
questions by the die hard party on the retirement of the dis- 
gruntled members of the Imperial Services in India on proportionate 
pensions. In response to this strong pressure Mr. Montagu issued, 
on February 9th 1922, the following despatch to the Viceroy on 
the subject :— 

1 have recently addressed you by telegram suggestions for the consideration 
of your Excellency’s Government the desirability of taking early steps to 
Temove the misapprehensions which [ have reason to believe are widely entertain- 
ed as to the meaning to be attached tu the passage quoted in the margin | given 
below] from paragraph 3 of the resolution issued by your Government with my 
approval on the 8th November last, on the subject of the terms and conditions 
on which officers of certain [Indian Services who desire to be released from 
further service, in consequence of the introduction of constitutional reforms, 
may be permitted to retire prematurely on proportionate pension. 

[The following 18 the marginal quotation referred to above :— 

‘All applications must reach the local Government before the 31st March, 
1924, by which date officers will have ample opportunity to appreciate the 
effects of the receut constitutional changes and to arrive at a considered decision, 
Officers of the Services specified who do not apply before that date will not be 
eligible for & pension or premature retirement in consequence of any consti- 
tutional developments which may subsequently take place ’) 

It has been represented to me that this passage in the resolution has been 
commonly interpreted as intended definitely to preclude any officer whose 
employment may hereafter be terminated prematurely either by the Secretary 
of State in Council under the constitution provided by the present Government 
of India Act, or by an Indian Dominion Government, should such be constituted 
by an instrument amending or repealing that Act, from claiming pensionary 
recognition of the services which he has rendered and compensation for their 
unexpected termination, And apart from the fear that such consequences are 
intended 1m the matter of compulsory retirement, I understand that the passage 
is further regarded as closing the door on any hope of the renewal of an offer 
similar to that held out by the resolution, even on the occurrence of further 
legislation to amend the Government of India Act, which may have the effect of 
making a further stage towards the grant to India of Dominion status, and the 
combined effect of these impressions has been apparently to give colour to the 
idea that a leading motive which prompted the Secretary of State in Council 
and your Kxcellency’s Government in framing the terme and conditions embo- 
died in the orders of the 8th November, was a desire to induce as many ae possi- 
ble of the members of the All-India Services, for whose maintenance, welfare and 
efficiency those authorities are directly responsible, to abaudon their employ- 
mens at the earliest possible date. 

Your Excellency’s Government will, [ am confident, share my deep regret 
that language could have bern used which 1s capable of an interpretation 80 
fundamentally at variance with our objecta and intentions, and I trust that it 
18 Dow clearly understood by the members of the Services that ; 
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(a) Nothing in your resolution hae reference directly or indirectly to the 
compulsory retirement of officcrs whose employment 1t may hereafter be decided, 
by whatever authority, to terminate for whatever reason, before they have 
completed such service as, under ordinary regulations and expectations, carries 
the claim to @ pension. 

(B) That when the time comes for his Majesty’s Government to recommend 
to Parliament further legislation with the object of granting to India a larger 
measure of self-government, it will be the unquestionable duty of the Secretary 
of State in Council to consider fully the extent to which such changes affect the 
conditions ot Service of those who will be bound by them, and whether they are 
such as to necessitate a re opening of opportumities for voluntary retirement on 
pension, that 1t will further be his duty to take steps to secure the enactment of 
such provisions to that end as may seem just and necessary, and that nothing in 
your resolution was disigned to absolve the Secretary of State in Council from 
this obligation, and, 

(|) That, in fact, the intention of the passage in question was simply to 
emphasise the circumstance that the mght to apply for a proportionate pension 
was an exceptional right, conferred on the express recommendation of the Joint 
belect Committee of both Houses with the implicd authority of Parhament, in 
order to meet the conditions which have been brought abont by the Act in 1919, 
or which may arise 10 the course of constitutional development under that Act, 
and, conkqucntly, that the mght was one which, once offered and exhausted, it 
would not be proper for the Secretary of State in Council to renew, save as the 


result of a similar mandate given on account of constitutional changes arising 
out of further Parliamentary legislation, 


Securty of Pensions 


I desire, however, to take this opportunity of endeavouring to dispel 
other analogous anxicties which have been brought to my notice as being felt by 
members and ex-members, not only of the Indian Services, but also of the Home 
Establishment of the 5S cretary ot State in Council, as to the security of their 
pensions (whether in the course of payment or in prospect) in the event of 
India’> acquiring full dominion status, or such an approximation to that status 
us has the effect of tranéfer1ing from the Secretary of State in Council to the 
Legislative Assembly some portion of the whole of that measure of control over 
the appropnation of the revenues of India and over the Services, which 1s by the 
the present Act and statutory rules vested 1m the Secretary of State in Council 

It would, of course, be idle for me to pretend that any declaration by 
myslt, by the Council of India, or by his Majesty’s Government as at present 
constituted, would have the effect of binding any future Government or Parlia- 
ment as to the measures which they should respectively propose and ratify to 
safc gnard the existing and accruing rights of persons in the Civil Service of the 
Crown in India whose conditions of employment may be effected by whatever 
further legislation Parlhament may in its wisdom decide hereafter to ensct in 
pursusnce of the policy inaugurated by the Act of 1919, but 1t is evidently not 
generally appreciated that no change in or diminution of the powers of control 
now ex«rciaed by the Secretary of State im Council in this regard, nor in modifi- 
cation of the law which now makes such pensions a statutory charge upon the 
revenuce of India, could be effected without the fullest public discussion and by 
means of express Parhamentary enactment It cannot be anticipated that Hie 
Majcety’s Goverument and Parliament will treat hghtly their obligation to 
ensure, a8 an essential part of such an enactment, that all pensions cutrent at 
the time shall continne to be paid, that those officers whose services may have 
to be compulsorily terminated shall be adequately compensated, and that those 
who are entitled to pensions shall receive them, but, in any event, I desire t 
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Place on record, with the full concurrence of my council, my conviction that no 
future Secretaty of State in Council of India will be found wanting in his duty 
of securing the fulfilment of those obligations, or will be found willing to sur- 
render in the smallest degree the control which he exercises undcr the existing 
law, save on conditions which will adequately ensure that the rights and expec- 
tations which it is now his duty to protect are folly guaranteed. 


The Mopla Train Tragedy 


On Februry 21st Commander Kenworthy asked Mr. Montagu 
whether proceedings had been instituted against the persons 
responsible for the horrible murder of 64 Moplas in the infamous 
rain tragedy of 17th November last: Mr. Montagu said that he 
was awaiting the Madras Govt’s telegram. Sir J. D. Rees also 
tried to elicit some information onthe manner in which Martial 
Law had been enforced in the Malabar, and Mr. Montagu gave 
only an evasive reply. 


Com. Wedgwood put a question on the treatment of political 
prisoners and asked whether it was not true that Sir George Lloyd 
had managed to do without imprisonment in Bombay : Mr. Montsgu 
in reply promised to make enquiries. 


Further Grant of Reforms in India 


Regarding the Indian Legislative Assembly’s resolution asking 
for a revision of the constitution before 1929, Mr. Montagu proposed 
to send a reply following on the lines of the speech he made on 
the 14th Feb. on the amendment to the King’s Address, 


Lord H. Cavendish-Bentick pressed the point that it would 
go some way towards pacifying public opinion in India if the 
demand of the Assembly were acceded to. The only responso Mr, 
Montagu made to this was to suggest that his questioner had mis- 
apprehended the wishes of the Logislature when, as a matter of 
fact, it was the Secretary of State himself who seemed not to grant 
the point at issue. Sir Henry Craik took the opportunity to shove 
in the Tory view of the matter by urging that ‘the only course 
or safety is a firm adherence to the decision already announced.” 
Lord Cavendish-Bentick, however, insisted upon having an answer 
to his question whether the Secretary of State was going to grant 
a re-examination before 1929. Mr. Montagu again evaded the 
point by remarking that it was rather too early yet to say. 


The amount of interest taken in the subject was indicated by 
the numbers of members who rose to put further supplementury 
questions. Mr. Speaker intervened at this point to stop further 
discussion but Colonel Wedgwood managed to get in a remark 
which indicated that the Labour Party has passed a resolution on 
the same lines which bad been forwarded to the Secretary of State, 
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Chauri Chaura Riot 


On March 10th. Colonel Yate called attention to the fact 
that the police in Chauri Chaura on February 4th fired into the air 
when they were first attacked and thus merely made the mob in- 
furiated. He suggested that all firing in the air should be prohibited 
in future. Sir Worthington Evans replied that standing orders for 
the conduct of the police in India strictly prohibited firing in 
the air. 

Colonel Yate asked whether in view of the present state of 
India it was intended to sanction the bills for rapeal of so-called 
Repressive Jaws in India, and declared that it was inadvisable to 
weaken the power of the Central Government at present. Sir 
Worthington Evans said that the bills had not reached him. 


The Army in India 


Replying in the Commons to Sir Reginald Hall with regard 
to Lord Rawlinson’s speech in the Legislative Assembly, Mr. 
Chamberlain said Lord Rawlinson had not asserted and had not 
suggested that the present military forces were inadequate to deal 
with any internal situation likely to arise. The strength of the 
British Army in India was 70,300 compared with 77,600 before the 
war. The Indian Army’s strength was 147,483 compared with 
155,395 before tha war. The reduction was made on the under- 
standing that the equipment of the army would be improved. The 
improvement had not yet been concluded but considerable progress 
had been made. 

Replying to Sir Joynson Hicks, Mr. Chamberlain said recent 
events had interrupted the progress of the Committee on Imperial 
Defence in regard to Indian army. Some of the committee men 
were very busy and had found it difficult to find the necessary time 
but he hoped the report of the committee to the Cabinet would not 
be long delayed. 

Treatment of Political Prisoners 


On 27th March, replying to Sir Charles Yate with regard to the 
differential treatment of prisoners in Ludia which he condemned, Earl 
Winterton said that the whole principle of distinctions was that while 
a deliberate inciter to violent crime deserved no less severe treatment 
than the actual committer of crime, there was a large class of cases 
in which aman who from presumably honest motives expressed 
political views the public expression of which was a legal offence 
should not be humiliatingly treated or classed with criminals whose 
offences showed moral obliquity. Sir Charles was, however, not 
satiafied and oried out that Gandhi ought to be stripped and oil 
poured over him, like the police victims at Chauri Chaura | 


The Indian Loan Bill 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—29TH MARCH—65TH APRIL 1922 


On 29th March 1922 the House (sitting in committee) devoted 
an hour to the Indian Loan Bill. The Under-Secy. of State moved a 
resolution to authorise the Sec. of State to raise sums not exceeding 
£ 50 millions for the service of the Govt of India (for Railway deve- 
lopment) on the securities of the revenues of India. Lord Winterton 
explained that that was no new step. A number of similar acts had 
been passed previously, the last being in 1919, the proceeds from which 
would not have sufficed until now except that the War delayed the 
carrying out of capital expenditure on railways and irrigation. The 
meastire was thus largely a matter of routine and was in no way 
connected with the Indian budget Explaining that under the 
original Government of India Act money could only be raised in 
the United Kingdom to an extent anthorised by the House of 
Commons, Lord Winterton declared that the previous, unexpended 
borrowing powera had fallen below seven millions, The present 
resolution increased the power to 50 although there was no question 
of borrowing the whole amount immediately. India’s present financial 
difficulties were the result of world-wide causes in no way peculiar to 
India. Both the Government of India and the India Office were fully 
alive to the importance of restoring the budget’s equilibrium. 


The hon. Mr. Alexander Shaw said that before the money was 
voted the House ought to be informed whether a determined effort 
was being made to put Indian railways on an economic basis. He 
also suggested that the House was entitled to know what provisions 
the Government of India was making to deal with the financial 
position. 

Lord Winterton in reply said the whole sum probably would 
not be raised for four or five years and would not necessarily be 
raised here. He deprecated Mr. Jack Jones’ contention that the 
railways of India were mainly used for strategic purposes and he 
declared that Indian railways had been responsible for saving the 
lives of thousands of people through the devoted efforts of Indian 
and British civil servants. Lord Winterton admitted that the 
purchase of materials in England was a very important question 
but he was unable to give a pledge in this connexion in view of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly’s resolution, Lord Winterton added 
that with improved world trade he hoped that the existing taxation 
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would yield a greater amount than at present. He thus hoped that it 
would be unnecessary to impose further taxation as a result of the 
raising of these loans. 

On the report stage of the Indian loan resolution in Commons, 
Mr, A. M,. Samuel said he thought the money might be raised in a 
better way than proposed and suggested that Indian finances were 
now being handled in the most unsatisfactory manner. 

Colonel Ward was anxious for the money to be spent in Britain 
and not Germany. He was not a free trader to such an idiotic 
extent, he added, as to say that English investors should Jend 
money to another part of the Kmpire for the purpose of destroying 
British trade and employment. 


Earl Winterton replying dissipated the idea that the 50 million 
loan would be immediately put on the Market. On the contrary 
the Indian Government might not come to any immediate intention 
to use any part of the present renewal and its borowing powers 
might suffice for seven years. As regards the purchases of material 
the Indian Government was bound to give attention to the resolution 
passed by the Indian Legislative Assembly in September last 
regarding buying in the cheapest market. He would be a bold man 
who would say that the resolution could be absolutely ignored. 
There was no reason whatever to suppose that a very large portion 
of the material would not be purchased in Britain as heretofore. 

The resolution was adopted by the House and the Bill embody- 
ing the terms was read for the first time. 


On April 4th, on the motion for the second reading of the 
Indian Loan Bill, Earl Winterton took pains to impress upon the 
members that there was a likelihood of the bulk of the money being 
spent in Britain as heretofore. He quoted figures showing that the 
railway expenditure of India for 1921-22 comprised eleven million 
sterling under British contracts and only 157,000 sterling foreign. 
Karl Winterton categorically stated that the introduction of the 
Bill was in no way related to the Indian Government's budget 
deficit. It had been drafted weeks before the Budget discussion 
occurred. He emphasised the fact that fifty million sterling 
contemplated under the Bill was intended purely as capital 
expenditure and had no connection whatever with the Budget 
deficit and he pointed out that the amount ouly represented one 
half of the sum which the Indian Government would require in 
connection with the railway programme, and as hitherto a consider- 
able amount of the balance would be raised in India. Earl Winterton 
quoted the Acworth Committee’s Report as approved by the Loegisla- 
tive Assembly in support of raising the loan, 
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Next day, in the Committee stage on the Indian Loan Bill, 
Lieutenant Wilfrid Sugden protested against the Government of 
India’s having preferential treatment in the London Money Market 
on the ground that it would raise the price of money at the time 
when British industry particularly neoded cheap money. He 
declared that some Indian firms made profits six times the amount 
of the share capital in the last two years. Indians themselves were well 
able to finance the loans more than they had promised to do. 
Indian railway freights should be raised and railways should be 
made to pay. 

Karl Winterton emphasised the fact that the Government of 
India were not asking for preferential treatment: He pointed out 
that the Government of India were compelled by 4 long established 
rule, which might be abolished, to do what no other borrowing 
authority had to do, namely, to get permission before they could 
borrow in England. What Lieut. Sugden seemed to have in mind 
was the purchase of materials in Great Britain. It was a very difficult 
and delicate subject. He was anxious, on the one hand, to satisfy the 
legitimate public opinion, and, on the other hand, to consider the in- 
terests of the Government of India at one of the most critical times 
in its history, and what was even more important to consider the in- 
terest and very cloarly expressed wishes of the people of India. 


Karl Winterton went on to say that no body suggested that 
South Africa or other Dominion borrowers in England should be 
obliged to purchase material in England. He emphasised the fact that 
to convey the impression that the members had put pressure on the 
Secretary of State for India to insist on the Government of India’s 
purchasing all their requirements in England would be most harmiul 
and would defeat the object of promoting the good Indo-British 
commercial feeling, It would play into the hands of the Extremists, 
who would say that we were making IJndia a close preserve for the 
British trade, and it would stultify the efforts of those in India who 
were doing their utmost to support the general and trade position 
of Britisbers here. The figures of Indian purchases in England did 
not indicate that British workmen were having much difficulty in 
competing with foreign rivals. He had not the slightest doubt that 
much of the money raised would be spent in England. If the House 
wished to bring about the purchases of an increasing amount of Indian 
railway material there, it would be far better to leave it to the 
ordinary operation of the contract system established by the Govern- 
mont of India, which had resulted in the purchases of an enormous 
proportion of British compared with foreign goods. 

Among the strong criticisms made in the course of the debate, 
one came from Mr. G. Terrell who was shocked at the idea that the 
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High Commissioner should be instructed to buy stores for India in 
the cheapest market. The view expreeesd by him and other 
members was that if the Government of India went for suthority 
to Britain to raise a loan in England, it would only be fait to 
impose the condition that the money raised in that country 
should be spent there alone, and not in Germany or any other 
country where the collapsed exchange enabled foreign producers to 
undercut British prices. Colonel Ward was one of the foremost 
in urging that the consequences of this would be to destroy 
British trade in India and to enlarge the area of unemployment 
in Britaia., 

On the other hand Mesars. Jack Jones and N. Maclean took 
the labour view of the matter and wanted to know for what purpose 
precisely the money was wanted. Is the money wanted to repeat 
in India what has already been done in Ireland? asked Mr. Jones. 
If these millions were really required, he believed that the people 
of India, given the opportunity, would be able to raise it for all 
essential railway facilities. In this connection he delivered the 
truth of which the House of Commons takes little note, namely, 
that the Government of India is not the government of the people 
of India. He bade the House remember that it was a government 
imposed upon the people without their consent, the majority having 
practically no voice in or control of what they were forced to main- 
tain. He called attention to the great poverty of the Iudian peasant, 
who was taxed, he said, to a greater extent than any person in the 
world 1) comparison to his means. ‘These were the people who, for 
the most part, would have to find tbe interest and make up the 
deficiency. Why not give the people of India power to raise their 
own money {said Mr. Jones. Lord Winterton interposed the remark 
that this was what the resolution before the House would do. Mr. 
Jones denied it. [t would merely give the power to a comparatively 
small section to inflict further financial burdens upon India. He 
reiterated the mght of India to control its own destinies and the 
right of its poople to express themselves according to the principles 
of democracy. 

Mr. A. M. Samuel, Sir J. D. Rres, Sir T. Bennett and Mr, 
J.J. Lawson (a Labour Member) opposed the imposition of stipula’ 
tions regarding the purchase of goods in England. Sir T. Bennett 
urged that care should be taken lest color should be given to the 
charge that England was exploiting India and leat they collided 
with the Legislative Assembly of India. 

The Bill was finally passed by the House. On April 12tb the 
Lords paseed the Bill without discussion and then Royal assent was 
given to the Hast ludia Loans Act. 


The Resignation of Mr. Montagu 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
9TH MARCH 1922. 


Mr. Aubrey Herbert asked whether the Imperial or Indian 
Government had approved of tho publication of the latter's despatch 
specifying modifications to the Treaty of Sevres. 


Mr. Chamberlain (the Leader of the House) said that a tele- 
gram from Delhi was published by the Indian Government with the 
sanction of Mr. Montagu and that no other Minister bad been con- 
sulted. He abstained from commenting on the matter of the telegram, 
though the terms exceeded even the demands of the warmest friends 
of the Turks. The publication of such a pronouncement, without the 
consultation or consent of the Cabinet, raised a different question, 
and this was all the more important because it was on tho eve of tho 
Conference in Paris when there seemed to be a prospect of laying 
that basis of peace between the Turks and the Greeks. The 
Government was unable to reconcile the publication of the telegram 
on the sole responsibility of the Cabinet Minister with the duty 
which all Governments of the Empire owed each other on matters of 
Imperial concern. Mr. Chamberlain declared that such independent 
declarations destroyed the unity of policy which was vital in foreign 
affairs, and gravely imperilled the success of impending negotiations. 
Mr. Montagu had tendered his resignation. (Loud and prolonged 
Unionist cheers, followed by a wild exhibition of indecent hilarity, 
cries, cat-calls, ete. by the Die-hards) His Majesty had approved 
of its acceptance, but when the Foreign Secretary proceeded to 
Paris to discuss the Eastern settlement with the Foreign ministers 
of France aud Italy, it would be his object to arrive at a solution 
equitable to all parties. He would give due weight to the opinion 
of Jndian Muhammadans as expressed by the Government of India, 
but he would not be able to hold himself down to accept any 
solution submitted by that Government. 

After Mr. Chamberlain had announced Mr. Montagu’s resign- 
ation, Colonel Wedgwood asked whether Mr. Montagu had resigned 
before or after the publication of the document from the Government 
of India. 
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Mr. Chamberlain said that Mr. Montagu had tendered his 
resignation to-day. 


(THE FOLLOWING IS THE ILL-FATED TELEGRAM 
The Govt. of India Telegraphic Despatch 


‘After consulting and receiving the general concurrence of *e 
Government of Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjah, 
Bihar, and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam _ including 
their Ministers and the Frontier administrations, the Government 
of India despatched the following telegram regarding the revision 
of the Treaty of Serves to His Majesty’s Secretary of Stato for India 
on the 28th February last :— 


“On the eve of the Groco-Turkish Conference we feel it our 
imperative duty to lay once more before His Majesty’s Government 
the intensity of the feeling in India regarding the necossity for a 
revision of the Treaty of Serves. We are fully alive to the com- 
plexity of the problem and the conflict of the interests that have to 
be considered. But India’s services in the Great War, and more 
especially in Mesopotamia and Palestine, where success was largely 
achieved by her army with its complement of Moslem soldiers, the 
vastness of her Moslem population, the intense stirring of religious 
feeling over the Turkish question among it, the large degree of 
support the Indian Moslem cause is receiving from India at large— 
all these entitle ber to claim the utmost consideration of hor as- 
pirations and their fulfilment in so far as they are just, equitable and 
reasonable. 

“We are conscious that it may be impossible to satisfy India’s 
expectations in their entirety, but we urge upon His Majesty’s 
Government three points which, due provisions having been made 
for safe-guarding the neutrality of the Straits and the security of the 
non-Turkish populatiors, we urge as of the firet importanoe, first 
evacuation of Constantinople ; second, the Sultan’s suzerainty over 
the Holy Places ; third, restoration of Ottoman Thrace inoluding 
the aacred Moslem city of Adriqnople and the unreserved restora- 
tion of Smyrna, 


ay} 6 
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‘We earnestly trust that His Majesty’s Government will give 


these aspirations all possible weight, for their fulfilment is of the 
greatest importance to India.”} 


Mr, T. P. O'Connor asked whether an early opportunity would 
be given for the discussion of the despatch and the policy of the 
Government in the Near Eaat. 


Mr. Chamberlain said:—Of course, if it is the general wish of 
the House to discuss the policy of the Government, I must endeavour 
to find an opportunity, but I would earnestly press upon the House 
that the discussion of policy or action to be taken by British repre- 
sentatives at the Paris Conference, before that Conference takes 
place, cannot serve the public interest. Successful conduct of 
negotiations is impossible if the Government are to be asked before 
entering the Conference to state exactly what is to be the putcome. 


- Mr. Asquith said, “Is the House to understand that this very 
important document was published and communicated to the press 
on the sole authority of Mr. Montagu? Mr. Asquith went on to 
say: We have on paper to-day a motion for discussion on the 
Middle East supplementary estimates, and I suggest that the 
Opinion of the House on that matter may be very largely affected by 
this pronouncement and action of the Government upon it. It 
would affect vitally, if it were adopted in any sense by the Govern- 
ment, the whole future of that part of the world, and shall.we not 
be rather embarrassed in the discussion if we don’t know Govern- 
ment’s attitude ? 


Mr. Chamberlain said: Mr. Asquith is correct in interpreting 
my answer which was explicit. The document was published by 
Mr. Montagu on his sole responsibility without consultation with 
any other Cabinet Minister. I don’t think that if the House wished 
discussion on the Middle Kast and as Mr. Churchill is prepared to 
make a general statement that it would be prejudiced in any way 
by this very regrettable incident. I have stated the attitude of 
His Majesty's Government towards the Conference in Paris, and I 
deprecate pressing the Government for more explanatory statement 
of their policy in anticipation of the Conference. A good deal of 
mischief was done at the previous conference by debates in other 
places with the object of pledging Ministers to particular solutions 
before they met the representatives of other nations. 


Mr. Greeton asked whether, as the question regarding the 
Government of India was involved in the Supplementary Estimates, 
a day would be given for the discussion of the Indian side of that 
matter if it were generally desired, . 
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Mr. Chamberlain replied : [cannot accept Mr. Greeton’s pro- 
mises. The Government of India is entitled, indeed, it is almost 
bound to put its views before His Majesty's Government, and it is 
quite entitled to ask that their views sbould be published. But 
the question of publication should have been reserved for the 
Cabinet’s decision. The responsibility had been taken by Mr. 
Montagu who authorised publication. 


Major-General Seely pointed out the statement appeared in the 
press as a Reuter’s telegram. How is it sent as a Reuter telegram, 
he asked, and yet Mr, Montagu is the only man to blame, 

Mr, Chamberlain stated that the Government of India had 
asked that they might publish the telegram, and Mr. Montagu had 
authorised them to publish it in India, It had been published in 
India and telegraphed to this country. 


Question of Publication in India 


Replying to a question by Mr. Asquith, MR. CHAMBERLAIN 
said that the telegram was published in India before it reached 
Mr. Montagu, or it had been circulated. Presumably, it was 
published in India yesterday, but he did not actually know. He 
only assamed that, after seeing the telegram in the papers that 
morning, publication in India was authorised by Mr. Montagu 
and had led to his resignation. 


Mr: G. Murray asked what form the publication had taken, 
Was it a proclamation to the press ! 


Mr. Chamberlain replied that he did not know. 


Mr. Aubrey Herbert emphasised the fact that he did not 
wish to embarrass the Government or Mr. Cham) crlain in their 
viows of & serious position, but he asked whether Mr. Chamberlain 
was aware that men, like Mr. Herbert, knew that this disaster 
was coming for the last two years, but the Government had denied 
all knowledge, while others had known exactly what the Govern- 
ment was going todo. (Here the speaker intervenes.) 


Mr. Herbert asked if a day would be given for discussion 
of the question next week. Mr. Chamberlain was unable to promise 
that. He snid that he gathered that Mr. Herbert wanted to 
discuss the policy of British representatives in Paris which he had 
already deprecated, 


The Montagu-Llyod George Correspondence. 


The following correspondence passed between Mr. 
Mohtagu and Mr, Llyod George : 


INDIA OFFICE, WHITEHALL, 
9TH MARCH, 1922 


Dear Prime Minister,—After our conversation this morning I 
feel it to be my duty to ask you to convey with my humble duty to 
his Majesty my resignation of the bigh office which I hold and to 
ask him to be graciously pleased to accept the same. 


When I received last week the Government of India’s tele- 
gram containing the views of the Government of India on the 
Turkish Peace, | circulated it to the Cabinet. It was only after I 
received an urgent telegram on. Saturday, repeating the request 
for permission to publish and asking for an immediate reply, that 
I felt it my duty to accept the responsibility of sanctioning 
publication. 


It is irrelevant to explain that I did not at that time expect an 
early meeting of the Cabinet, and that, indeed, what I read of the 
general political situation led me to think that no immediate 
Cabinet was likely to be held. 


It is irrelevant for those reasons, that I did not see in the com- 
munication from the Government of India much, if anything, which 
had not been said by them and on their behalf again and again evor 
since the Peace Conference. India had been given separate repre- 
sentation at the Peace Conference, and having been a party to the 
original Treaty of Sevres, I did not conceive it possible that there 
should be any question that they would not be allowed to state 
their views upon a question which so vitally affected the peace of 
India, nor did I think that it was possible or right to prevent them 
informing the people whom they governed of the views that they 
felt it their duty to put forward on their behalf. 


The Government of India would be the first to acknowledge 
that it is the duty of His Majezty’s Government to take many wider 
aspects into consideration, and that peace cannot be achieved if the 
Indian point of view only is considered. Their object was, however, 
to ensure that the Indian point of view, among others, was given 
the fullest possible consideration, aud that Indians who were ao 
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gravely concerned about the future in the Hast, should know that 
their views were being put forward by those who had been granted 
the right to speak on their behalf. 


I have been fully seized of the grave difficulties which have 
resulted from the Treaty of Sevresin India, and I felt it to be my duty 
to do everything in my power to support the Government of India and 
the Provincial Governments. When, therefore, I was assured that the 
Government of India regarded the mattcr as one of great urgency 
and when I considered their request in this, as in all its aspects, with 
the recollection of the many decisions of every class of subject which 
the Government has found it inevitable to take without discussion in 
the Cabinet, I felt and feel that I was justified in the action that I 
took. 


I believe that there is much to be gained and little to lose by 
publicity in these matter, and that that was the reason why the 
representatives of India had been given up till now the fullest free- 
dom in expressing their opinions. 


I need hardly say how deeply I regret leaving the Government 
and separating from the many colleagues to whose gonerous co-opera- 
tion Ll owe so much. I have not the least doubt that, despite the 
difliculties and the dangers, the policy which, undor your leader- 


ship, I was authorised to carry out in India will win through to 
SUCCOSS. 


Yours sincerely 
Edwin Montagu. 
P.S.—I trust you will send this letter to the Press with a 


copy of my telegram of Monday which I sent in amplification of the 
short sanctioning telegram of Saturday, I annex a copy. 


The Prime Minister's Reply. 


I0 DOWNING STREET, WHITEHALL, 8, W. 1. 
My dear Montagu, 


I have received your letter. [can only say that I much regret 
the circumstances which have made it necessary for you to tender, 
and for me to advice His Majesty to accept, your resignation. 


That you were actuated in the course you pursued solely by a 
sense of public duty I do not for a moment doubt ; nevertheless, the 
fact remains that, without being urged by any pressing necessity 
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and without consulting either the Cabinet, or the Foreign Secretary 
or myself, or any one of my colleagues, you caused to be published a 
telegram from the Viceroy raising the questions whose importance 
extends far beyond the frontiers of India or the responsibilities of 
your office. Such action is totally incompatible with the collective 
responsibility of the Cabinet to the Sovereign and to Parliamcnt, 
and I cannot doubt that on reflection you will share my view that, 


after what has occurred, we cannot usefully co-operate in the same 
Cabinet. 


I must add, as you raise the point in your letter, that the right 
of the Government of India to state its views on the Eastern 
question is not and has never been in dispute. So far from resent- 
ing the oxpression of Muhammedan opinion the British Govern- 
ment has afforded the Indian Muhammedans every possible opportu- 
nity of urging their views. Not only was India fully represented in 
the British Empire Delegation at the Peace Conference, but a 
special delegation of Indian Muhammedsns was then enabled, at 
our request, to lay their viows before the Council of Four. 


Neither at that time, nor at any time since, has the Govern- 
ment of India or Indian Muhammedan opinion in general been 
denied the fullest opportunity of stating their case for the conside- 
ation of the Cabinet. 


The publication, with your sanction, of an official manifesto 
by the Government of India raises quite different considerations. 
If the Governments of the Empire were all to claim the liberty of 
publisbing individual declarations on matters which vitally affect the 
relations of the whole Empire with Foreign Powers, the unity of our 
foreign policy woald be broken at once, and tho very existence of 
the Empire jeopardised. The constitutional impropriety of the 
preceder.t which your action, if unrepudiated, would have set in 
this respect must surely be apparent to you as a matter quite un- 
connected with the right of the Government of India to urge its 
views on any particular question, or the particular merits of the 
Government's case. 


The moment chosen for your action is moreover indenfensible 
from the standpoint, which must govern our action, of broad im 
perial interest. A conference on the Near Hast is about to take 
place. The questions that will be there discussed are of the utmost 
delicacy. The weight of responsibility which the Foroign Secretary 
will have to carry will, in any case, be most serious, and your action 
has added considerably to thé difficulties of a task which was 
already difficult enough, 
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The public consequences of this course of action must inevitably 
be serious, Its effect upon our colleagues is, I need not say, painful 
in the extreme, but I am confident that everybody and not least 
you yourself, will feel that however painful, circumstances have 
made your resignation inevitable. 


Ever sincerely, 
D, Lloyd George 


P.S.—1 should add that the publication of the telegram from 
yourseli tothe Viceroy, which you suggest, would obviously aggravate 
the bad effects of tho manifesto alroady published and the Govern: 
ment therefore cannot consent to such a course. 


Mr. Montagu’s Cambridge Speech 


11TH MARCH 1922 


Mr. Montagu, M. P. addressing a meeting of his constituents atthe 
Cambridge Liberal Club on Saturday, the 11th March, afternoon, defended 
his action in publishing the telegram from the Government of India which led 
to his resignation of the office of Secretary of State for India This speech 
was the subject of an exciting controversy both in Parliament and outside. 
A large number of Indian students were among the audierce. Mr. Montzgu 
said : 

The orthodox beginning of my spocch to you should bo ‘‘Ladies 
and Gentlemen,” but I like to bogin by saying that I address you 
as my friends, men and women, who have stood by me and by 
whose confidence I have dono the work I have done ever since 1906. 
I have come here today for tho first time for many years ag a free 
man to ask you what you think about it all, and to tell you what 
I think about it all. I believe, as I have only so recently told you, 
that the highest interests of the State demand tbat we Liberals 
should work on acommon platform, and should invite the co-oper- 
ation of all the forces in the State who are willing to work together 
consistently for the common good by sinking or postponing matters 
of difference, and work together to rescuc this country and this 
Empire from the difficulties which now confront us. But [ am 
going to devute myself to-day to the matter which is uppermost 
in your mind, and I am going to explain to you, dispassionately, 
and 1 hope calmly, the circumstances which have led to my 
resignation as a member of His Majesty's Government. And [ 
want to say one word to the members of the Cambridgeshire Liberal 
Association who adopted me as their candidate at the last election. 
I want you, if you will, to consider what I am about to say, and | 
want to assure you that if as a result of what I am going to say, you 
wish it, my resignation is in your hands, (Cries of “No.”) 


Co-Operation with two Viceroys 


Do not come to a conclusion until I have told you about it. 
Now, what is the fact? I have resigned the Secretaryship of State 
for India and delivered the Seals of that high office to His Majesty 
the King, whose devotion to the interests of his Indian subjects 
has been the inspiration of my work for the last four years anda 
half. (Cheers.) Why have I done that? Well, first let me say— 
because I have summoned you here as being entitled to know what 
isin my mind—I cannot tell you the regret with which | have left 
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that office, the colleagues in it who have worked with me and the 
colleagues in India who have worked with me, I[ cast my mind 
back to my relations of intimate co-operation with the two Viceroys 
— Lord Chelmsford and Lord Reading. I have had a lifelong and 
paramount interest in the well-being of the ‘ Indian Empire” and 
belief in the Indian people. 1 am convinced tha€ the policy 1 
have been authorised to adopt is not only the right policy, but the 
only policy for the development of India, and I have a conviction 
to day that it will succeed, and that it must succeed, and I deplore 
that 1 can no Jonger be officially associated with it. 

Now I come to the reasons. The official reason, which is 
published in the newspapers as the direct cause of my resignation, 
is that 1 have been guilty of publishing to the world a telegram 
from the Government of India without consultation with my 
colleagues, and that, therefore, I have outraged that glorious 
priuciple of British Government which has been treasured by suc- 
cessive Governments, and never more than by this Government, 
the doctrine of collective Cabinet responsibility. I cannot help 
smiling. (Laughter and cheers.) First of all, 1 do not think I 
have outraged it. What did I do? I received a telegram from 
the Government of India expressing their views on a very important 
subject, and in it there was a request to be allowed to publish their 
views. Immediately, as soon as! could get the necessary copies 
on Friday week last, 1 circulated that telegram to the members 
of His Majesty’s Government. They had it in their posses- 
sion on Friday evening. I never thought, and I do not think 
still, for reasons which I will explain to you later, that the question 
of its publication, so far as 1 was concerned, was a matter for dis- 
cussion in the Cabinet. Each man who holds his high office is en- 
titled to the discharge at his own risk of this responsibility to de- 
cide what he shall bring before his colleagues, and what he shall 
not. Ido not think, for reasons'[ will explain, that it was a matter 
for consultation with the Cabinet. There may have been colleagues 
who differed from me, 


A Cabinet Meeting 


But what happened? On Monday last there was unexpectedly 
a meeting of the Cabinet. lt is true that, through a mest regret- 
able illness, the Prime Minister was not present, but there was a 
meeting of the Cabinet. Every member in that meeting ought to 
have bad the telegram from the Government of India asking for the 
publication of that telegram in his pocket over tha week-end. No 
member of the Cabinet seemed to wish to discuss the question and 
the only member of the Cabinet who referred to it to me that day 
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was that member who is most directly interested, Lord Curzon, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, during the sitting of the 
Cabinet—though in private conversation I told Lord Curzon I had 
on Saturday authorized the publication of that telegram. If he had 
wanted to, he could have resumed his seat in the Cabinet, which 
was still in session. He could have urged his colleagues to object 
to publication. I should have had something to say on the other 
side and if the decision had gone against me. It is an irony to reflect 
that there was ample time to send a telegram reversing my orders 
and stopping the publication of the telegram. 

But what did Lord Curzon do? He maintained silence in the 
Cabinet, and contented himself that evening with writing to me one 
of those plaintive, hectoring, bullying, complaining letters which are 
so familar to his colleagues and to his friends which ended with the 
request, what!—not to discuss the matter in the Cabinet, but, in 
future, not to allow publication of such documents without consulta- 
tion with him. That was all. I say, therefore, that the Cabinet 
had ample opportunity to control the matter if they had wished. I 
did not raise it at the Cabinet, because I did not think 
there was any necessity to consult them, and I do not think 
80 now. 

After all, ladies and gontlemen, let us face this fact. Read 
that telegram from the Government of India. There is nothing in 
it which has not been expres.od over and over again on their hehali 
by their spokesmen, by me, by His Highness the Aga Khan, and 
oven really by implication by tho Prime Minister himself when ho 
was defendivg in the Honse of Commons the retention o1 Von 
stantinople by tho Turks. [He read then to the House the Priwe 
Minister’s Speech made iu January, 1918, that Thrace, Constanti- 
nople, and Asia Minor should be left to the Turks, and he proscribed 
it as a pledge to the Indian Muhammadans, and, therefore, the latter 
had put forward on behalf of India really everything that the 
Government of Iudia put forward now. | 


The ‘ Wizard’s ”? Cupboard 


But, however that may be, an accusation of a breach of tho 
doctrine of Cabinet responsibility trom the Piime Minister, of all 
men in the world, is a laughable accusation. It is grotesque. What 
are the circumstinces? The head of our Government, at the 
present moment, is a Prime Minister of great, if eccentric, genius, 
whose contributions to the well-being of his country, and of the 
world have heen so well advertised as to require no stress from me, 
whose achievements are so well known, but who has demanded the 
price which it is within the power of every genius to demand—and 
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that price has been the total, complote, absolute disappearance of 
the doctrine of Cabinet responsibility ever since he formed his 
Government. (Cheers) The wizard, as he is, from the cupboard 
in which he has locked this doctrine, brings it out conveniently and 
makes me the victim of this new crecd. I am sure that if the 
country will welcome this manifestation that the Prime Minister is 
going to return to the doctrine of Cabinet responsibility, 1 have 
not boon sacrificed in vain. 

Let me give you a few examples. I have sat on the same 
bench with the Prime Minister and heard him criticise across the 
floor of the House actions taken by Mr. Asquith’s Government, com- 
plainirg bitterly of things said and things done by Mr. Asquith’s 
Government—a Government of which be was a member, whose 
actions he was responsible for under the doctrine of Cabinet respon- 
sibility. lt was only tbe other day that Lord Birkenhead—to whom 
I wish to-pause to pay a tribute; | cannot over-emphasise my admi- 
ration for his brilliant ability or my gratitude for loyal friendship 
during all the years I have been privileged to be his colleagne—only 
the other day Lord Birkenhead in a public speech attacked, and 
attacked bitterly, the foreigu policy of Lord Grey of Fallodon. The 
Prime Minister and Mr. Churchill, on the doctrine of Cabinet res- 
pousibility, were being attacked by Lord Birkenhead when he 
attached Lord Grey. 

I come to other matters, Have you ever heard of the Milner 
Repcrt about the future Government of Egypt !—a report on tho 
merits of which I am saying nothing; a report which dealt with 
the vital question whether Egypt was or was not to remain part of 
the British Empire—published withvut the authority of the Cabinct ? 
Was Lord Milner asked to resign? Hs remained in the Government 
for months afterwards, and by his remaining there prejudiced and, 
I think, decided the fact that the Cabinet became responsible, for 
the principle, at any rate, of the report which he had proseunted. 
Have you huard of the Amery Memorandum on the Goddes Com- 
mittee Report? Where was the doctrine of Cabinet responsibility 
there? The memorandum had never been seen by the Cabinet, 
and I notice with interest that Colonel Amery—for whom I have 
the highest regard—is one of the men mentioned in the newspapers 
as my own successor. The other night my friend and colleague, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
attended a dinner of the Kenya Club and made a pronouncement 
which had a most terrible effect in India, on the future of that 
Colony, and on the Indians in that Colony, without any reference to 
the Cabinot, who had never discussed the matter at all. Where 
was the doctrine of Cabinet responsibility ? 
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I need not go into this matter any further. 1 would ask those 
who have been my colleagues ‘in this Government to search their 
hearts and realise the numerous occasions upon which they prayed 
for the doctrine of Cabinet responsibility—the vital decisions of 
peace, the vital decisions connected with Ireland. Why, it is a 
commonplace of the political history of HEurope—the confusion 
betweon No. 10, Downing Street and the Foreign Office about 
foreign affairs. Cabinet responsibility! Why, ladies and gentlemen, 
the thing isa joke, Itisa pretext. We bave been governed by a 
great genius—a dictator, who has called together from timo to time 
conferences of Ministers, men who had access to him day and night, 
leaving out those who, like myself, found it sometimes impossible to 
got to him for days together, He has come to epoch-making decisions, 
and over and over again it is notorious that members of the Cabinet 
had no knowledge of such decisions, and if such knowledge came 
to them, it came at a time when they could mako no offective use of 
their knowledge. 

I came across the other day a description of a King of this 
country which I fei is applicable to tho Prime Minister, genius 
though he is. ‘I fear,” said Sir Gilbert Elliot “‘there is in this 
Prince the feature of his father, that he loves closets within 
Cabinets and cupboards within closets; that he will have secret 
advisers besides his ostensible ones and _ still more invisible ones 
behind his secret advisers—that ho will be grateful to none of them 
and a most uncomfortable master to those Ministers who would 
really serve him.” That is the price which we have paid for the 
great scrvices of the great genius who presides over the State. 

No, Cabinet responsibility is not the cause. What then is 
the cause? The fact that, with or without consulting my colleagues, 
I consented to the publication of this telegram? Well, I did. 
Why should it not be published? The CGovernment of India were 
parties to the Treaty of Sevres. It was signed on their behalf. 
Had it produced peacs the Governmont of India would have loyally 
accepted it, but when it showed —as I knew it always would show— 
that it could not produce peace, they pleaded for its revision, and 
asa party to the first Treaty they had every right to express their 
views—having been given separate representation on the Peace 
Conference—as to what they thought best in the interests of the 
country and, on behalf of those for whom they spoke, ought to be 
the guiding factors in the new peace. In international affairs, 
India, as a reward for its services in the war, was given Dominion 
status. Would the Government of Canada, would the Government 
of South Africa, would the Government of Australia have sat silent 
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when peace—so-called peace—was destroying the internal peace of 
a country they were governing? It seems to me that they had every 
right to express their views. ; 


Middle East Policy 


Let meremind you that the foreign policy pursued by His 
Majesty's Government in the Middle East has caused the gravest 
position in India. Over and over and over again the Government 
of India has made representations on the subject, mainly based on 
the fact that the Prime Minister’s pledge to the people of India had 
been broken by the Treaty of Sevres. I say I am no believer in 
the doctrine of secret diplomacy. (Cheera.) I think it is better 
that the world should know what is going on. (Cheers) I think 
that the Muslims in India were entitled to know of the efforts 
being made on their behalf by their Government. I think the 
British public were entitled to know what the Government of 
India thought of this important question. ButI1 did not agree to 
the publication of the first telegram. I was considcring the matter. 
lt was only when I received, on the Saturday, another telegram 
urging an immediate answer in the interests of India that [ said to 
myself: ‘Here is the Viceroy coping with a difficult cituation. 
After all, he is no child in public affairs. Lord Reading, a member 
once of a British Cabinet, His Majesty's Ambassador once in 
Washington, 1 man who has had in his own keeping the vital 
interests, not merely of millions of the British taxpayers’ money but 
the vital interests of the good relations between ourselves and the 
United States of America, a man who has successfully, to the admi- 
ration of the whole world, discharged these functions, a man with a 
full knowledge of what ho was doing, asks me not once but twice, to 
assent to the publication of his views.” I know the difficulties in 
India, and I say it was my duty to support the Viceroy. (Cheers.) 

Now it is said that the publication of this tologram has com- 
mitted the Home Government in the conference which is about to 
take place. Why publish it on the evo of a conference? Well, 
even the harshest of my critics will agree that it woul2 be no use 
publishing it after the conference (Laughter.) But 1 wonder 
why it is that His Majesty’s Government bave refused to publish 
the telegram in which I gave sanction to the publication of this 
document. If they had, it would have been demonstrated to the 
world that I recognised that His Majesty’s Government had got to 
take wider facts into consideration than the intersts of India alone; 
that these views could only be put forward for consideration, 
although I venture to think, when you reflect that Turkey was 
beaten in the main by Indian soldiors, that India is entitled toa 
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predominant voice in the consideration of such questions. (Cheers.) 
It would also have been seen that | told the Government of India 
that one of their terms—the religious suzerainty of the Caliph over 
the Holy Places—was not a matter in which, in my opinion, the 
Allies could intorfere, but was a religious matter between the King 
of the Hedjaz and the King of Mesopotamia and the Sultan at 
Constantinople, and that the Prime Minister had agreed and had 
assured the Indian Muhammadans that there would be nothing in 
the Treaty to prevent such an agreement. 


Lord Curzon’s Foreign Policy. 


It is in the power of the Government to keop secret such an 
official document, but I cannot understand why it was not published. 
I am sorry if the needs of India have embarrassed the foreign policy 
of Lord Curzon. How little he knows the disastrous effects that 
have been produced in India by the foreign policy—the missod 
opportunities, the bungled undertakings. I havo tried my _ best. 
] have hoped and hoped for an amelioration in the position. I have 
waited patiently, feeling that, in the long run, things would come 
right, and that tho inherent justice of India’s cause would b3 
recognised. I have beon on the verge of resignation on this ques- 
tion again and again and hesitated because I did not wish to say 
to the Muhammadans of India that solemn pledges made to them 
wero irretrievably lost. I say to them now—after this has been 
done—do not think for ona moment that the anger of the British 
Government with me means that there will be any disregard of 
their views. There is still hopo, and I beg of them to exercise 
patience. (Cheers.) 

No, the publication was not the real reason for my resignation. 
What is the reason? Well, [ have been pleading, arguing, cajoll- 
ing, urging against the Prime Minister’s policy in the East ever 
since the Peace Conference. 1 have never been able to understand 
from what motive his pro-Greek policy was dictated. Pro-Greek 
it is called. 1 do not balieve that it is in the interests of the 
Greeks, I do not know in whose interests it is. 1 am certain it 
is calamitous to the British Empire. Well, I sappose one day we 
shall understand the motive (a Voice: Never’); but I want to 
seek the real cause for the fact that I stand before you to day a 
free man, asking for your continued support. 

[I seek an explanation in the political situation of the day. 
You know what has been goingon. (A Voice: " Intrigue.”) You 
know how dangerously near collapse the Government was. J am 
a believer in Coalition as 1 bave defined it. {f owe much, too much) 
to Progressive Conservatives and loyal Conservatives in this cons- 
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tituency and all over England to wish to part with their co-operation ; 
but as I said at the beginning of my speech that co-operation must be 
consistent. Believe me, you make the principle of Coalition ridi- 
culous if you try to apply it by standing first on one leg and then 
on the other; by making up for and paying the price of every 
Liberal measure by doing something for the Conservatives the next 
day. (Cries of “It is a Tory Government.”) At the present moment 
the Liberal members of His Majesty’s Government are Jong suffering 
and they are paticnt. They seo thoir colleaguos disappearing 
one by one, But tho Conservative wing of the Coalition has had 
a lot to swallow in the Irish policy—tho greatest thing this Govern- 
ment has done and the thing that will redound longest to the ovigdit 
of our Prime Minister. 

It has been a very serious step for some Conservatives to take, 
I sm not referring tu them; 1 am referring to that wing of the 
Conservative Party which is known aos the “ Die hard” Party. I 
want, if I may, to appeal to that wing of the Conservative Party, 
and the appeal, I hope, will be effective. I should like to make an 
appeal to that part of the Conservative Party on behalf of that 
great genius, the Prime Minister. The other day, at the luncheon 
in the City to Sir Arthur Balfour, another great Conservative who 
has contributed to this Government one of its epoch making succes- 
ses, Lord Birkenhead assured us he would never wish to part with 
the Die-hard” section of the Unionist Party. Well, that is the 
section which is most restive. That is the section which has been 
worried most by the Irish settlement. That is tho section which 
does not like me. (Laughter.) The Prime Minister gave them an 
appotiser of what was coming when, on the occasion of the last 
Indian debate in the House of Commons, getting up to defend me, 
a member of his Government, the exponent of a policy which, on 
the doctrine of collective responsibility, ho was responsible for, be 
paid compliments to the men who had attacked me, but said not 
one word in defence of me. (A voice :—' It is like him, a back- 
hander!) They must have been familiar, recontly, with concealing 
expressions of opinion given by him privately to membors of their 
Party at the dinner table even in the precincts of the House of 
Commons. There he stands—the greatest stratogist in the history 
of the world—scenting tho air, waiting for the pursuit, and throw- 
ing to the wolves the most convenient cargo. (Laughter and 
cheers.) 


An Appeal to the “ Die-Hards.” 


I want to make this appeal to the Die-hard Party on behalf 
of the Prime Minister. They have made against me wild and base- 
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leas charges and accusations. They “have shown, as I think, in 
Indian affairs, as in all other matters, a complete lack of political 
sagacity and political vision whieh is characteristio of them, They 
represent the desperato demand of foolish but honest people to 
crystallize against the march of time every anachronism in the 
world. They have unwittingly instigated riot and revolution by 
their lack of sympathy with humanity and progress. They have 
advocated interference with the Government of India from White- 
hall. They have been supported by Lieutenant-Governors who 
have left India, by other disgruntled porsons connected with India, 
by luxurious ex-Governors of inconspicuous and inglorious careers. 
They have fomented unrest in tho Indian Service by biscless 
rumours and lack of support. They have invented speeches by me 
belittling the Indian Service ; they have snatched partial quotations 
from my writings, and obviously and grotesquely distorted their 
meaning. They have asserted that the Government of India was 
prevented from maintaining order from Home. My successor in 
the India Office will find ample evidence of the support given by 
me and my Council with whom Ihave worked for the common 
purpose to give support, help, and suggestions in the maintenance 
of law and order in India—support, help, and suggestions made to 
the Service in India. He will find nothing to the contrary sense. 

I believe that this Die-hard Party, honest and sincere as thoy 
are, is tho most dangerous element in the political life of this 
country, I believe they rapresent the smallest part of the people 
of this country, but [ appeal to them still. All their efforts as 
regards myself, all their follies, all the strenuous efforts they have 
made to get me removed, have resulted in a series of the most 
ignominious defeats in the lobbies of the House of Commons, but 
now this is why I mike the appeal. The great genius who presides 
over our destinies has done for them what they could not do for 
themselves, and has presented them, to appease them and get the 
support for which Lord Birkenhead pleaded, with what they have 
so long desired, my head upon acharger. I ask the Die-hard Party 
in thia country to give to the Prime Minister that earnest support 
which for the moment he has go well deserved from their hands. 

I think I have shown you that the doctrine of collective res- 
ponsibility will not do; I think I have shown you that the publica- 
tion of the Government of India’s despatch was justified: 1 think I 
have shown you another and more obvious explanation. 

The Highest Destiny of India " 


I want to say through you one word, and one word only, to 
those whom my words may influence in India. 1 would say to them 
that whatever a particular Govt. may do, the British people, I am 
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convinced, are sympathetic above everything with the people of India, 
and at the hands of the British people India will win to its appointed 
destiny, to the only destiny 1 think it is possible to contemplate if 
India is to succeed at all—freedom witi&in the British Empire. There 
is no obstacle, in my opinion, if the appea’ is made to the British 
people—there is no obstacle to the achievement or the goal which has 
been promised them except disloyalty and Non-co opuretion. I beg 
of the Indians toremember that race-hatred will only delay the day, 
and their only chance—and a good chance—is in the confidence that 
will be begotten between the great people of this country and the 
great people of India by common action and common co-operation. 

To the British people I would say: “Do not, above all things, 
allow your Government in your name to vacillate in their Indian 
policy”. I do not believe it is in danger. Even the Die-hards admit 
that promises must be kept. They will be satisfied with my dis- 
appearance. It was their day on Thursday, and everything was 
done to make it a success. Mr. Chamberlain, in announcing the 
decision, did it in such a way as to avoid any expression of regret 
in order that the House might enjoy the uninterrupted vociferations 
of the Die-hard Party without any counter-cheers or dangers of that 
kind to spoil the day. But the policy I believe to be safe. Rouse 
yourselves before it is too late to avoid what I believe will mean the 
destruction of the British Empire. 

Britishers to keep their Pledge 

You can adopt an education policy and advertise it to the world 
and then ery Hold.” * You can urge a Minister to build houses and 
then throw him over because he bas built them, * But you cannot 
build up an Indian policy one day and vacillate with it the next. 
The British people have a right to demand, and will demand, loyalty 
and the preservation of order. If they get those, I implore them not 
to be dismayed by temporary difficulties, but to pursue the path to 
which we have been pledged and to let no Government betray us into 
breaking these pledges. The only way to concentrate the attention 
of the people in India on Indian affairs is to give them the right and 
chance to earn the control of affuirs in their own hands. 

The cultural Conquest of India. 


Above all, remember tho great work which has been done by 
our countrymen in India. Remember that, perhaps, one of the 
greatest achievements is the dissomination through that country of 


* Reference is to Mr, Fisher, Education Minister & Dr. Addison, Minister of 
Public Works, both of whom were at first pitchforked by the Prime Minister and 
then sacrificed, The Prime Ministcr’s career has been marked by big promises 
to secure yates and little performances. He has broken pl dge after pledge but 
never geated from indulging in high talk, 
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British ideals and the worship of British institutions. Our text 
books are in the schools, our books are read in the universities ; 
the teachers are English. It has been slow progress for lack of funds, 
but it has been Western education which for the last 150 years we 
have been spreading in India. Do not turn round to the Indians 
now and say, ‘We have lost faith in our democratic institutions. 
All our teachings was a mistake and we are now going to deprive you 
of what-wot have taught you to work for and what will be the 
fulfilment and logical goal of all British endeavour in India.’’ 

That is all I have to say. I do not believe that my disappear- 
ance means any alteration in Indian policy. Ido believe that 
it has nothing to do with the doctrine of collective responsibility, I 
do believe that it was in the main an effort to preserve this 
Government from the fate which must attend it if one of its wings 
crumbles, Whether those methods will be successful, it is not for me 
to say. Whether this Government will adjust its own initial 
differences is not for me to say; whether it will be easy to 
create a national party without leaving out a single Die-hard and 
with as few Liberal Ministers in it as possible, it is not for me to 
say, but that does not mean for one moment that an honest co- 
operation between Libsrals and Conservatives is not one of the things 
we ought to strive for in the difficult times in which we live. 


I have spoken to you with all the sincerity that [ can command. 
1 have told you all thatis in my mind. I amafree man. Havin, 
made this explanation to you, I propose to do what no man in offic: 
can ever do—get a holiday, and I propose after that to take my se:t 
in the House as a Liberal believing in honest co-operation with th:t 
part of the Conservative party which has demonstrated its willingne: 
to co operate. I shall support this Government or any other Govern- 
ment whon I think it right. But I want you to take counsel with 
yourselves ; { want you to consider this matter among yourselves. 1 
appeal to you last as s supporter and a member of this Governmen . 
My views have not changed. I havo pursued consistent policy. | 
havo pursued that consistent policy patiently, and with only 
latter days, a partial support from those who were cqually responsi)» » 
with me for that polioy. 

My sbare in public affairs has only been possible by the suppor f 
which I have had for so many years from my constituents in Cam 
bridgeshire from all parties. My seat in the House of Commons :3 
at the disposal of Cambridgeshire, and must ask for an expression, 
as I oan hope and pray, of your confidence and for your 
opinion in order that I may be entitled to contribute in the future, 
as I have striven to contribute in the past, my amall share 
to the well-being of our country and of our Empire, (Loud cheers.) 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 
18TH MARCH 1922 


Mr, Chamberlain, asked by Sir J. D. Rees whother, in view 
of the unfortunate effect upon Muhammadans in India of the 
resignation of the Secretary of State following immediately upon 
the publication of the Government %f India’s pronouncement, 
somo signal and decisive repudiation of any want of sympathy with 
the Indian Mosloms on the part of his Majesty's Government 
could bo devised and might be expected, said:—!f my _ hon. 
friend will look at the letter by which the Primo Minister 
accepted tho resignation of the late Secretary of State for India, he 
will soe that the resignation had nothing to do with the merits 
of the policy advocated by the Government of India, but only with 
the publication, on the sole responsibility of Mr. Montagu, without 
consultation with the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secrotary, or the 
Cabinot, of 1 telegrim raising a quostion whose importance, to use 
tho Primo Minister’s words ‘extended far beyond the frontiers of 
India; or the responsibilities of the Office of Secretary for India.” 
As recalled by tho Prime Minister in the same letter, the views of 
the Government of [India and of Indian Muhammadans have been 
laid fully before his Majesty’s Governmeit and the Peace Con- 
ference and hive received the most careful and sympathetic consider- 
ation of His Majesty's Government. Our object has been, and ig, 
to socure a just and honorable peace between the belligerents. 


Colonel Wedgwood —(Neweastle-under-Lyme, Lab.) later 
asked the Leader of the House whether he had anything to say as to 
the charges made by the right hon. gentleman, the member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Montagu). 


Mr. Chamberlain.—Notice of this question was sent to my 
room at the Houso and only reached me a short while ago. May I 
take this opportunity of appealing to the House to sond private 
notice questions to Downing-street ? If thuy will do so, it will put 
me in a better position to deal with them. The speech which my 
right hon. friend, the late Secretary of State, made at Cambridge on 
Saturday night covered such wide ground that I can hardly deal 
with it fully, if it wero desirable that I should deal with it at all, 
in answer toa question. But thero is some information which, | 
think, I ought to give the House at once. May I first of all deal 
with a minor matter which concerns myself? Inthe course of his 
speech, my right bon friend said:— Mr. Chamberlain, in announc- 
ing the decision, did it in such a way as to avoid any expression of 
regtet in order that the [Iouse might enjoy the uninterrupted 
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vocifcration of the Die-hard Party without any counter-cheers or 
dangers of that kind to spoil the day.” (Cheers.) Nobody would 
gathor from that statement of my right hon. friend that before 
making the answer, I had submitted the terms in which I had 
drawn the answer to my right hon. friend and ho had made no 
objectiun to them. (Cheers) The hon. and gallant gentleman 
(Colonel Wedgwood) apparently thinks that is an observation of no 
importance. He was in the House, and other hon. members were in 
the House, and they will judge whether 1 sought—indeed, those 
who know me will know that if by any words of mine 1 could have 
avoided it 1 would have avoided such a demonstration as that. 
(Cheers.) I pass from that which is, after all, a very small matter, 
but one which I cannot have wholly unnoticed—I pass from that 
to what is a graver matter, the statements made with regard to my 
noble friend, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. My noble 
friend is laid up in bed in the country, but he has telephoned that 
he shall, under any circumstances, come up to London to-morrow in 
order to be in his place at tho first sitting of the House of Lords 
to make a statement in regard to what has been said respecting 
himself. (Cheers.) I will at once, however, tell the House what 
I know about the sequence of events. I have ascertained that the 
first telegram from the Government of India—the one which was 
subsequently published—was reccived in the India Ottice on Wednes- 
day March lst, at 8 A.M. The instructions of my right hon. friend, 
the Secretary of State, t> circulate it appear to have been given on 
March 3rd (Friday) two days later. At any rate, the Paper circulated 
to the Cabinet, which has a heading “Circulated,” this paper and 
that minute are dated March 3, two days after the receipt of the 
telegram in the India Office. The actual circulation took place 
at 2-30 P.M, on Saturday—that is to say, the papors were placed in 
the Cabinet boxes that wero sent out from the Cabinet Secretariate 
ot 2-30 p.M., on Saturday, the 4th. 


On the samo day a second telegram was received from tho 
Government of India by the India Office asking permission for 
the immediate publication of their first telegram. My right hon. 
friend, the late Secretary of State for India, was, I believe, 
in the country whon that telegram was received, and it was 
forwarded to him there. He authorised and directed the India 
Office to send a telegram in his name authorising the publication 
onthat same day (Saturday). That was a private telegram in 
consequence of his absence in the country. He stated he would 
telegraph officially and fully on Monday. There was a Cabinet 
meeting on Monday, aud bafore the business began my noble friend, 
the Seoretary of State for Foreign alfairs, called my attention to the 
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telegram from the Government of India and represented that it 
would be contrary to the public interest to have it published. I 
said I entirely agreed with him that such a telegram could not 
possibly be published at the present time. In the course of the 
Cabinet or at the close of the Cabinet, 1am not quite certain, he 
spoke to the late Secretary of State for India, and heat once said, 
“I have already authorised it ; I authorised it on Saturday.” The 
late Secretary of State for India gave no hint to my noble friend 
that there was still time to stop publication of the talogram. Had 
he done so, of course, my noble friend would have consulted me, 
and we should, if necessary, have consulted the cabinet or acted on 
our own responsibility, and at once have sent a telegram stopping 
publication. I imagine the late Secretary of State for India did 
not suggest that there was still time to stop publication because he 
himself did not believe it. The Indian Government had asked 
leave to publish immediately. He had given that authorisation on 
Saturday, and it was only afterwards, for reasons into which I do 
not go, that the Government of India delayed publication. I have 
only one further thing to say. My right hon friend, the late 
Secretary of State for India, in his speech at Cambridge took the 
very unusual course of referring toa private letter sent to him by 
Lord Curzon—such a private letter as Ministers often ‘send to one 
another. My noble friend wrote the letter as one Cabinet Minister 
to another, and did not even keep a copy of it himself. [ think it 
is regrettable that the right hon. gentleman, the member for Cam- 
bridge, should have referred to a private communication of that 
kind. (Cheers.) 


Cotonen WEepDGwoop —Is it not a fact that the noble lord the 
Foreign Secretary in writing to the ex Secretary of State for India 
did not protest against the lack of Cabinet solidarity in publication, 
but asked that in futura any such dospatch should not be published 
without Cabinot authority ; and would the right hon. gontleman 
therefore get permission from the nobla lord to hive that lettor 
published so that we can see exictly what attitude was taken to- 
w irds this shocking breach of tradition before it was found advisable 
to get rid of the Secretary of State for India. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.—JThe hon. and gallant member is entitled 
to ask a question, but he is not entitled to make insinuations 
of that kind when using the forms of the House professedly to 
seek information. (Cheers) (CoLONEL WEDGWwooD.—What waa 
the insinuation ?) The hon. and gallant gentleman insinuates 
that the reasons publicly given for the resignation of the late 
Secretary of State for India were a mere pretext, The sugges- 
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tion is absolutely unfounded. (Cheers.) I have told the House 
already that not only bave I not seen the letter written by my noble 
friend to the Secretary of State but that it was such a private letter 
from colleague to colleague that he himself did not keep a copy of 
it. Icannot say anything as to the publication of the letter. My 
noble friend will no doubt deal with it in the House of Lords to- 
morrow. But I do say there is indeed an end to Cabinet res- 
ponsibility if one Cabinet Minister* is to allude publicly to a private 
letter received from another Cabinet Minister and is by so doing to 
force publication. 


CaPpTAIN WEDGWOOD BENN (Leith- L.)—May I ask whether 
the Government have any objection to the full publication of this 
letter ? Does the latter request the late Secretary of State not to 
bring these matters before the Cabinet, but to consult the Foreign 
Secretary on tho matters? (This was the crux of the whole matter 
in question). 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.—I have said I have not seen the letter. I 
have no doubt my noble friend will say whatever he thinks neces- 
sary on the subject in the House of Lords to-morrow. 


CoLONEL WreDpGwoop—tThe right hon. gentleman suggested that 
I made an insinuation. May I ask how he reconciles the action 
taken towards the late Secretary of State for India and the action 
taken in exactly similar circumstances towards the speech of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. Churchill on Kenya Indians 
see before) in connection with a similar subject ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.—The hon. and gallant gentleman having 
made an unfounded allegation now tries to cover his action by an 
argument. I state that his allegation is unfounded. (Cheers.) 


Tue SPEAKER.—I have received a notice from the hon. member 
for the Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O'Connor) 
that he wishes to ask leave to move the adjournment of the 
House. I do not know whether what had occurred just now may 
alter his view, but I think I ought to point out that his motion 
ought not to raise questions of Government policy, and only 
this immediate matter of incorrect attitude between individual 
Ministers, 

Mr. T. P, O’Connor.—The Leader of the House has made an 
appeal to me not to put this motion in a letter which was sent to 
me only this morning, and I am very much impressed by his sugges- 
tion, especially at a critical moment like this for my right hon. frienc. 


"This is clearly a prevarication, Mr, Montagu made the statement after 
his resignation, 
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I feel that 1 ought to ask the opinion of the House upon my motion 
if it be in order, as I understand it is, because I think it is necessary 
we should have a frank discussion on an incident so remarkable ; 
and, secondly, to put ourselves right with peoples of India and of 
Eastern Europe and for that reason 1 hope my right hon. friend will 
make no opposition. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN.—May I say that my appeal to the hon. 
gentleman not to make his motion was based on two grounds? One 
was that we are pressed for time in our financial business, The 
other and the more important ground was that 1 thought it con- 
trary to the public interest that we should havo a discussion upon 
policy to be followed in the Near East in anticipation of the 
Paris Conference. That I understand, would not be in any way 
in order, and accordingly that falls to the ground. I shall not 
raise any objection if the hon. member wishes to discuss this matter, 
I confoss I should have oxpected my right hon. fricnd the member 
for Cambridge to be in his place after the speech ho made at 
Cambridge. 


Mr. T. P. O’ConncrR.—May I say that I sont my right hon. 
friend (Mr. Montagu) a letter saying that I was going to make this 
motion ! 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.—lIt is desirable, when we do discuss his 
speech, that he should be in the House. 


THE SPEAKER.—1 must again point out to the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. T, P. O'Connor) that his proposed motion does not raise, and 
it Would not be in order to raise the question of policy in the Near 
East. It raises only some alleged incorrect action on the part of the 
Minister without the consent of the Cabinet, and to that the debate 
must be confined. (Hear, hear.) 

After further discussion it was settled that Mr. O’Connor 
would move for an adjournment of tho House to discuse tho matter 
on Wednesday next, i. ¢, tho 15th March ’22 after Lord Curzon 
had made his statement in the Lords noxt day, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS 
14TH, MARCH 1922 
The following is Lord Curzon’s Statement in the Lords :— 


The Marquess of Curzon, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affaira said :—My Lords, I am sorry to have to ask your Lordships’ 
attention for a few moments to a personal matter arising from the 
reference to myself contained in a speech made by a late co}league 
of mine, Mr. Montagu, on Saturday last. I had thought, my 
Lords, that a Foreign Secretary who is about to proceed to Paris 
for the discussions on the Eastern question was the chief sufferer 
by the astonishing act of the late Secretary of State for India, in 
as much as the authorisation by him of the publication of the 
manifosto of the Government of India could not but gravely affect 
the position of the British representatives in the forthcoming Con- 
ference. But I learnt, greatly to my surprise, from Mr. Montagu’s 
speech, that Iam deemed in some way to have connived at this 
injury to the public interest in my charge, and this amazing 
proposition Mr. Montagu endeavours to establish by a public 
reference to private correspondence with me and to private conver- 
sation in the Cabinet Chamber, which I cannot help thinking must 
be without parallel in the history of Cabinet procedure. (Hear, 
hear.) I am compelled, therefore, to state the facts. 

In common with my colleagues, I received on Saturday after- 
noon, March 4, from the Cabinet Office, a copy of the telegram from 
the Government of India, in which they sought permission to 
publish their manifesto about the terms of peace with Turkey. 
Knowing that there was to be a Cabinet meeting at the beginning of 
the next week, and not deeming it possible that Mr. Montagu could 
conceive of publication without reference to his colleagues, I 
regarded it as certain that the question would be brought up at the 
meeting on Monday. On that day before the proceedings began 
I mentioned the Viceroy’s telegram to Mr. Chamberlain, who pre- 
sided in the absence of tbe Prime Minister and expressed to him 
the view that, when the permission of the Cabinet to publication 
was sought, it must be unhesitatingly refused. In this he concurred. 
A little later, in the course of private conversation of a few seconds 
only with Mr. Montagu, I said, “Of course you will not authorise 

ublication without reference to the Cabinet.” To this he replied, 
‘I have already done ao, on Saturday last.” I was so dumbfounded 
at the avowal that the Secretary of State had already given his 
sanction, as bas since transpired, before the telegram from the 
Government of India could even have been seen by many of his 
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colleagues, that I closed the conversation and returned to my seat, 
Had Mr. Montagu given the slightest hint that there was still 
time to cancel or to postpone the order which he had sent to India 
by telogram two days before, or had I regarded such a suspension as 
possible, I should at once have brought the matter before the 
Cabinet, but I assumed that publication bad already, under Mr, 
Montagu’s authority, taken place in India, all the more so as the 
Government of India pressed for immediate sanction to publish, 
I presumed therefore—and in the circumstances no other presump- 
tion was possible—that it was too Jate for me to intervene. Further- 
more, the responsibility for the step was not mine. It was for the 
Secretary of State for India to explain and to justify his own action, 
already taken, to the Cabinet. He was tho Secretary for India, 
not I, Whether he then or aftorwards proceoded to do so or not, 
] do not know, for, being ill at the time, and having only risen 
from bed to attend the Cabinet for cer.ain Foreign Office matters, 
I left the room as soon as those had been disposed of. 


The Private Letter 


Feeling however, profoundly disturbed and dismayed at the 
action which Vir. Montagu had just revealed tc me, I wrote to him 
a private letter the same afternoon, deploring the action that he 
had taken and protesting against the repetition of any similar 
occurrence, Of so intimate a character was this letter, written by 
one colleague to another, that I did not even take a copy of its 
contents. I regarded it as no less confidential than scores of similar 
lettcrs which Mr. Montagu had addressed to me while we had 
cerved together, sometimes at the rate of two or three a week, the 
character of which I will not follow his example by attempting in 
public to describe. 


I awaited the reply to this letter throughout Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, before deciding what further steps, if any, it might be 
desitahle for me to take. Neitherthen, nor since, did Mr, Mon- 
tagu favour me with any answer. Instead of this, the late Secretary 
of State, reversing the ordinary procedure by which the Minister who 
has resigned makes his explanation in Parliament, wher: his state- 
ments can be checked o1 answered (cheers), went to his constituents, 
addressed a political club of his own supporters, publicly referred 
to and travestied both my private conversation with him and my 
private letter, vilified the colleague whose advice in relation to 
Indian matters and Indian, foreign, and frontier affairs he had not 
ceased to solicit and receive in unstinted measure in most weeks in 
recent years, and endeavoured to shift some portion of the respon- 
- sibility for. hie lamentable indiscretion on to my shoulders, 
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My Lords, I have this morning received from Mr. Montagu a 
copy of my letter, and [ holditin my hand. Jt was marked by moe 
private.’ My Lords, it seems tome intolerable, as I believo 
it to be an unprecedented thing, that an ex-Cabinet Minister 
should, by quoting and distorting in public a private letter written 
to him under the seal of confidence by a colleague, compel its pub- 
lication to the world (Cheers). Such a proceeding appears to mae 
neither consistent with the confidence which should prevail botween 
Ministers, nor with the honor of public life. But Mr. Montagu 
has left me with no alternative, and I will now read the letter to 
your Lordships. But first let me ask your Lordships to recall Mr. 
Montagu’s description of it. This is what he said at Cambridge:— 
“But what did Lord Curzon do? He maintained silence in the 
Cabinet and contented himself that evening with writing me one of 
those plaintive, hectoring, bullying, complainiug lotters which are so 
familiar to his colleagues and to his friends, which ended with the 
request, what?—not to discuss the matter in the Cabinet, but in 
future not to allow publication of such documents without consulta- 
tion with him. That wasall.” I will now read the actual terms 
of the letter : 


Private March 6, 1922 

“DeaR Monracu,—I much deplore that you should have 
thought right without consulting the Cabinet to authorise the pub- 
lication of that telegram, even as amended. Had I, when Viceroy, 
ventured to make a public pronouncement in India about the foreign 
policy of the Government in Europe, [ should certainly have been 
secalled. As it was I was once rebuked for making a casual refe- 
‘ence in a speech. 

I consulted Chamberlain this morning in the absence of the 
Prime Minister, and found that he entirely shared my views. But 
"t was too late. That I should be asked to go into the conference in 
Paris while a subordinate branch of the British Government 6,000 
niles away dictates to the British Government what line it thinks 1 
jught to pursue in Thrace, seems to me quite intolerable, but the part 
‘hat India has sought to play or been allowed to play in this series 
of events passes my comprehension. Moreover, it isof very dangerous 
‘mport, for if the Government of India, because it rules over 
a I-rge body of Muslims, is entitled to express and publfsh its 
views about what we doin Smyrna or Thrace, why not in Kgypt, 
Sudan, Palestine, Arabia and the Malay Poninsula or any other part 
xf the Muslim world? Is Indian opinion always to boa final court 
of Muslim appeal? 

I hope this may bo the last of these unfortunate pronounce- 
nents, but if any other is ever contemplated, [ trust at least that 
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you will give me an opportunity of expressing my opinion in Cabinet 
before the sanction is given. 
Yours ever, Curzon.” 

Your Lordships can form your own opinion as to the tone of the 
letter J have read. (Cheers). But you will observe that instead of 
requesting, as alleged by Mr. Montagu at Cambridge, that he should 
in future discuss such matters with me without bringing them to 
the Cabinet, I said, on the contrary, precisely the reverse. I urged 
that it was before the Cabinet. I should be given an opportunity 
of expressing my opinion before any action of this sort was ever 
again taken by the Secretary of State for India. Such, my lords, 
are the facts of the case, upon which it is open to anyone who hears 
or reads my words to pass his own judgment. They leave me still 
quite unable to determine whether the private or the public conduct 
of tho late Secretary of State for India has been the more inexpli- 
cable and surprising, and in using those adjectives I am astonished at 
my own moderation. (Laughter and cheers.) 


Lord Crewe’s Views. 


The Marquess of Crewe said he desired to express the sympathy 
which he was sure their Lordships all felt with the Foreign Secre- 
tary in the circumstances in which he had come to the House, The 
noble Marquess had been seriously ill, and they all watched with 
sympathy the difficulty and emotion with which he made the state- 
ment he had thought it was his duty to come down and present 
to their Lordships at the oarliest possible moment. On the actual 
circumstances of this most unhappy event he did not wish to 
say much. Ile had been a colleague both of the noble Marquess 
and of Mr. Montagu, and he had no desire to engage in any personal 
criticisms of the action of either. The noble Marquess had stated 
his case with the utmost fairness, and he felt bound to say that so 
far as the original cause of his indignation was concerned he would 
receive the universal sympathy of the House. (Heal, hear) Mr. 
Montagu had rendered, at any rate in the opinion of many of them, 
great services to India in the past, and he could not mention his 
action on that occasion without paying that tribute to him. But 
it was, he believed, the universal opinion of their Lordships, and 
as it appeared to everybody outside, that in having sanctioned the 
publication of this particular telegram—the manifesto as the noble 
Marquess deseribed it—of the Government of India, expressing the 
views they were known to hold but which they were not entitled 
to give formally to the world, Mr. Montagu committed a breach of 
the ordinary proprieties of Cabinet Government to which, like the 
noble Marquees, he (Lord Crewe) could recall no precedent. 
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He did not desire to enter into the sircumstanses of the corres- 
pondence that ensued. He would only say this, that the letter of 
the noble marquoss, as read by him, did not appear to deserve the 
particular epithets applied to it by Mr. Montagu. (Cheers.) lf he 
had to criticise the letter, he would have ssid it was rather more 
formal in tone than was perhaps customary between men who were 
in the habit of sitting round the same table several days & week 
and perpetually working together. That was the opposite kind of 
criticism to that which the recipient had levelled at it. He had 
no desire to say anything more on the personal question, but he 
could not help observing that action of this kind on the part of a 
Minister, surprising as it might be, was less surprising than it would 
havo been from a member of a Government in which the old tradi- 
tion of collective responsibility had been more uniformly respected. 
They could not help recalling other cases in which his Majesty's 
Ministers seemed to have arrogated to themselves the right to make 
speeches, either on the platform or sometimes even in Parliament, 
conveying views distinct from and even: opposed to those which 
were understood to be entortained by the Government as a whole. 
(Hear, hear.) If this particular Minister had gone too far, as they 
all thought ho had, in the assertion of this independence, he (Lord 
Crewe) was afraid he had beon encouraged to do it by tho manner 
in which No. 10, Downing-strect had conducted tho system of 
Cabinet Government. What really mattored, after all, was what 
was going to b> tho effect upon India, and what was going to be 
the effect upon Europe. That was not the moment to discuss what 
the possible offect on cithor might be, The most that anybody 
could do was to review the whole of this episode as soberly as 
possible, and trust that; when it came to the discussions regarding 
Greece and Turkey it would not be allowed to enter into the ques- 
tion at all. He hoped that the episode would be complotely blotted 
out of the mind of the Confeyouce which was to take place in Paris. 
Thero was this much to be said, that the particular opinions of tho 
Indian Government went far beyond the morits of the caso, and, 
that being so, he trusted that this most unfortunate publication 
would not in the event interfere with the smooth progress of the 
Conference. (Cheers.) 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 
15TH MARCH 1982 


At 8-15, Mr. T. P. O’Connor (Liverpool, Scotland, Nat.) moved 
the adjournment of the House in oider to call attention to what 
he described as the serious lack of co ordination of His Majeaty’s 
Ministers which had brought about the resignation of Mr. Montagu 
as Secretary of State for India. He said the position in India was 
sufficiently serious to impose great restraint on every man with 
any sense of responsibility. He was not going to make a personal 
attack on Mr. Montagu, nor did he propose to make any sugges- 
tion of disagreeing with the general policy of his right 
hon. friend in India. As a matter of fact, he was in entire 
sympathy with that policy, as were most of his friends. The 
object of the motion was to briug out the want of co-ordination 
between the late Indian Secretary and different members of the 
Government. As he understood it, the roason for Mr. Montagu’s 
disappearance from the Indian Secretaryship was that he was 
regarded by the Prime Minister and his former colleagues as having 
made a deadly assault on the principle of collective respons- 
sibility of the Cabinet. He demanded from the Government a 
clear statement that they would not carry obedience to what were 
supposed to be Muslim opinions to the oxtont of abandoning the 
principle of the protection of the peoplo of the East from massacre. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Griffiths (Pontypool, Lab.) seconded the motion. 


Mr. Montagu’s Speech in Defence 


Mr. Montagu (Cambridgeshirs, C.L.), who rose in the shadow 
of the back bench beneath the gallery on the Ministorial side, came 
down to the bench in front in response to calls from members. Ho 
said :— . 
I do not propose to take part in the debate on the interesting 
topic which Mr. O’Connor has raised, but I will deal with some of 
the very grave personal charges that have been mado against me. My 
right hon. friend the Leader of the House says that I have complained 
of the statement made to the House announcing my resignation, and 
that I had no right to do so because he told me of its terms before- 
hand. Itis true that he consulted me as to the terms and that I 
took no exception to them. Did he expect that I should say, “I 
have sevved with you four-and-a-half years. I have been on close 
and intimate relations with you and your colleagues. You might 
be kind enough, generous enough, to put in one word of re, ret at 
the severance of this colloeagueship ’ Would it have been o. any 
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use to me if he had put it in at my suggestion ? ‘I took note of the 
effect of what he proposed to say, and I left his room with tho hope 
that he might say something, but, of course, I did not expect that 
he should tell me of the personal side of his remarks. I left his 
room after what was, of course, a painful conversation, with memo- 
rable, unforgettable recollections of his personal kindness, sympathy, 
and consideration. That attitude I shall always remember, but 
I shall find it equally difficult to forget the scene in this House 
(Labour cheers) when that was all he could tell the House about 
our parting, 

My right hon. friend gave to the House a time-table of the 
events in connection with the publication of the despatch. I make 
him a present of his time table. Ho will find on inquiry at the 
India Office that I gave instructions verbally the very moment [ 
saw tho telegram of the Government of India that it must be at 
once circulated to the Cabinet. I take it from him that delays 
occurred between my verbal instructions and the actual duplication 
of the telegram and its submission to the Cabinet, so that it was 
not till Saturday that he received thé telegram. I do not think 
that alters my argument at Cambridge. It is true that before the 
Cabinet on Monday every single one of my colleagues had had, or 
ought to have had, that telegram in his possession for at least 48 
hours—Saturday till Monday. 


Lord Curzon’s Impudent letter 


I come to the most serious charge, that I committed a grave 
impropricty by referring to private letters and private conversations, 
Does not the right hon. gentleman understand that that is really 
my charge against the Government? They say that | had committed 
a constitutional outrage which unfitted me to continue as their 
colleague, that 1 had allowed this telegram to be published without 
consultation with them. How do the Leader of the House and the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs deal with the matter? They 
dea] with it ontirely and absolutely by private conversation. That 
is what | complain of. This telegram was received by the Cabinet 
on Saturday. 

It was known by the Leader of the House and by the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs that [ had authorised the publication 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. I was seeing my colleagues 
every day. Not one of them ever said to me that I had committed 
a grave constitutional outrage. The only action that was taken 
was the private letter written to me by Lord Curzon. Let me ask 
my right hon. friend this: Supposing 1 had gone to the public and 
said: “JI committed this constitutional outrage, and the Govern: 
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ment and no member of the Government said anything.” They 
would have said: “ What a misrepresentation of the fact. Did not 
Lord Curzon write and tell you?” I had no choice. Do look at it 
form my position. I have committed a grave constitutional outrage, 
not discovered, apparently, by His Majesty’s Government until 
Thursday, when the Prime Minister returned to active business. 
During the whole of that time the only action taken by the 
Government is this letter, I have never been given an opportunity 
by those who believe so convincedly in the doctrine of joint Cabinet 
action of confronting my colleagues—(Labor cheers) of arguing my 
case with my colleagues. (Labor cheers.) I saw the Prime Minister 
on Thursday, and it was made plain to me that I could no longer 
remain a member of His Majesty's Government. Do bave come 
thought of my position. You tell me I have committed a constitu- 
tional outrage and the only action you take until you see the effect 
in the newspapers and what the Press tell you 1s a private letter, and 
then you tell me I must not allude further to that private lotter : 


Resignation, a Pretext 


I say I was justified and could not avoid proving—May I say 
this? I believe and I cannot cure my mind of the belief that this 
reason for my resignation was a pretext. (Labor cheers ) I was there 
to prove that your action between that Monday and that Thursday 
was evidence that it was a pretext. Unless 1 took Lord Curzon’s 
private letter and referred to it I could not make ont my case, and 
I say with great emphasis to the Leader of the House that the fault 
lies in the methods of the Government which dealt with what they 
say to-day is so grave a matter by no other method than by private 
letter and by private conversation. (Cheers.) I have said, and | 
say again, that in my view, rightly or wrongly, the publication of this 
telegram was not a matter that 1 need bring before the Cabinet. 
Rightly or wrongly, it is obvious from Lord Curzon’s letter that he 
took a different view. 1 shall never be able to understand this, 
and | beg the House to see if they cannot get to-day some answer. 
Take the ordinary meeting of any Board of Directors or any trade 
union or any private business in the world on any well conducted 
affair, The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the man 
primarily concerned in all this matter, knows | have committed a 
grave constitutional outrage, and he goes back to the Cabinet, which 
is at the moment sitting, and instead of saying one word about 
the gravo constitutional outrage that I have committed, sits silent 
there in the Cabinet and contents himself with writing me a private 
letter that same evening. What is the exylanation of that? 
Could I raise it in the Cabinet? Ido not think it was a Cabinet 
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matter. He (Curzon) does. There is another Cabinet on Wednesday. 
By that time Lord Curzon and the Leader of the House had ample 
opportunity of acquainting their collesgues of the outrage that I have 
committed. No reference is made to it at that Cabinet. What is 
the reason why what is alleged to-day to be so grave a constitu- 
tional outrage is never mentioned by those people who are most 
affected by that outrage? (Labor cheers.) 

Before passing from that I would add that I agree with the 
Leader of the House that Lord Curzon could not have known on 
Monday—and | did not know—that action taken at that Cabinet 
would be in time to stop publication of the telegram. But I do say 
that, supposing that a Cabinet discussion had taken place and the 
Cabinet had decided that it was a grave constitutional outrage to 
publish this telegram, if a telegram had been sent to India 
immediatoly after that Cabinet saying: “Clear the line; His 
Majesty's Government take strong objection to the publication of 
this telegram. If it is not too late, stop it,” I believe—and I said so 
on Saturday—it is an irony to reflect that there was a chance that 
the telegram would have como in time, and there was more than a 
chance that publication would have been stopped. 

The Charge of Misrepresentation 


There is a more serious charge made against me than that I 
referred to this private correspondence. It is said that I mis- 
represented it. I hope that even my sternest critics will acquit me, 
however low an opinion they take of 1sy character, of having inton- 
tionally committed the folly of misrepresenting such a document. 
I am profoundly sorry that for one moment there should have been 
any misunderstanding on that matter. It never occurred to me 
that there could have besn, until I saw the newspapers on Monday. 
Let me tell the House exactly how this very curious mistake arose. 
lt is said that I stated that Lord Curzon in his letter had asked me 
not to bring this matter before the Cabinet. I made no such 
statement, and nobody who heard me would imagine I did so. Let 
me ask the House to consider an expanded version of what J said. 
The point I was making to my audience was that, on monday 
when Lord Curzon knew of this grave constitutional outrage, he did 
not think—something happened between Monday and Thursday 
which made him tbink—that I had done something which would 
not permit my continuation in office, because at the end of his 
letter was, ‘Don’t do it again,” which showed clearly that he 
thought Il was going to remain and would have the opportunity of 
doing it again, That struck me as the lamest possible ending to a 
letter coming from a man who thought that | had been guilty of an 
unpardonable constitutional outrage. Lord Curzon ended his 
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letter with a request to do—what? Not to hand my resignation to 
the Prime Minister, not to recognise that it was impossible that I 
should continue in office with him, not to come with him to the 
Prime Minister and discuss the matter, but merely and only a 
request not to doit again. Therefore the House will see, if you 
look at it from the point of view of the expanded version, that l 
said that Lord Curzon ended bis letter—I was not quoting; I did 
not quote because I did not want the letter to be published—with a 
request—what ? Not to bring it to the Cabinet, but not to do it 
again, or not to do it without consulting him. It was a clumsy, 
loose rhetorical expression, but if you will look at the verbatim 
reports of Zhe Jimes and the Dasly Telegraph, I submit that the 
interposition of the word ° what” after “request” with a note of 
interrogation after it, showed that what I was saying was that Lord 
Curzon ended with a request~What? Not to bring it to the 
Cabinet, but to do something else. (Hear, hear.) ‘[hink of the 
grammar. Supposing that 1 had said that Lord Curzon made two 
requests—(1) not to bring the matter to the Cabinet; and (2) not 
to do it again. Tho proper conjunction would be “and” but the 
word which | used was “ but.” - 


I say that what happened between Monday and Thursday was 
a pretext. I do not want to make any use in this debate of Lord 
Curzon’s letter. 1 did not want it publisbed ; I think it was a very 
foolish letter. But what tbe House must remember, and what Lord 
Curzon forgot, is that for the purpose of this matter and for no 
other purpose the Government of India cannot be correctly describod 
as a subordinate branch of His Majesty’s Administration. India 
is a member of the League of Nations; the Treaty of Sevres was 
signed on behalf of India independently as well as on behalf of 
Great Britain and the Dominions, and I think it is the greatest folly 
to suggest that India, which bas been given Dominion status for this 
purpose and was a party to the original ‘Treaty, should not be 
allowed to express its opinion as to the modification of the Treaty. 
If it is allowed to express its opinion, what is the use of hushing it 
up? It is no use making that opinion after the Conference. The 
only time is before the Conference, and | think, as Lord Reading 
thinks, that the people in India and the people in Great Britain 
were entitled to know what are the views put forward on behalf of 
the people of India by the Government of India, It is not true to 
say that they were dictating to this country or to the Government 
of this country what the terms of the Treaty should be. What 
they did seek to do was to have their views given the fullest weight 
and authority and the fullest consideration. Of course, they would 
be the firat to recognise that their views have to be harmonised 
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with other and wider views. But India is entitled to a predominant 
share in the settlement with Turkey because no other country is so 
interested or has so great a part init. I do not believe that it will 
hamper the British Government ; I believe it will help it. 1 believe 
that if His Majesty’s Government had found it possible to publish 
my telegram in answer, they would have seen that I myself recognised 
that it was impossible for the Allies to fulfil all the terms, 
Cabinet Responsibility 


I am conscious of the right of the Leader of the House to say, 
as he said last Friday, that if my views of the Government wee 
what I expressed them to be, why did I not resign long ago. I did 
not raise the doctrine of breaches of Cabinet responsibility of 
which this Government has been guilty as a charge against them. 
That was not my intention. I was proud to be a member of this 
Government. I rejoiced in its achiovements, and I am proud to 
have taken some part in them. What I object to is that this 
Government, which has flouted above all other Govornments the 
doctrine of Cabinet responsibility, should have used that as an 
excuse for asking for my resignation. (Liberal and Labor cheers.) 
Therefore I have no cause on the grounds of Cabinet responsibility 
or its absence to resign from the Government. 

My second reason for not resigning before was this. I funda- 
mentally differed from my colleagues—that is notorious—on their 
policy in the Near Kast, but my colleagues had treated me very 
considorately. I had been given one of the most difficult positions 
a man could ever till, the position as head of one of the Departments 
of his Majesty’s Government and head of the Indian Peace Delega 
tion. I believe I have used with moderation and with a recognition 
of the difficulties the right to freedom of expression on affairs in the 
Middle East so far as they affected India. My position would have 
been intolerable without it, and, moreover, rightly or wrongly, when- 
ever I was at the point of resignation on this subject, I thouglit that 
the resignation on this issue of any Secretary of State for India 
would have meant that he despaired of getting these peace terms in 
conformity with our pledges, and would bave had a disistrous effect 
on Muhammadans in India. I cordially agree with my right hon. 
friend, and I wish to emphasise his remarks that my resignation at 
this moment docs not mean the rejection of the right to considera- 
tion of the terms put forward on behalf of the Moslem people. 

The third reason why I have never thought it necessary to 
resign until now was that until quite recently I had every right 
to think that I had the loyalty and the confidence, not of some of 
my late colleagues, but of all of them. And, lastly, Tr loved my 
work! The fascination of Indian problems has obsessed me all my 
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life. The Princes and the Native States with their individial 
history and characteristics, the people of India awakening, striving, 
often for ill-defined ideals, so varied in their dovelopments, in their 
races, in their history, in their views, tho glorious conception—as I 
thought it was, and as 1 still think it is—of a British Commen-.. 
wealth of Nations bound together by its very freedom and the ‘hin 
mutual respect of all its partners, acknowledging no differences of 
race and creed, of constitution or institution, owing allegience, 
unsworving and devoted, to ono King and one King-Emperor ; the 
grave dangers of being rushed on the one hand to chaos and on the 
other of being frightened to.reaction ; a record unparalleled in the 
history of the world for unselfishness and personal sacrifico of the 
British cffort in India. I! wanted, I longed for nothing better than 
so long as I could to davote myself to these all-absorbing problems, 
and not to leave undone or half done at the most critical moment 
the work in which I gloried. (Chcers.) I havo parted this week 
from collesgues in the India Office and in India with whom I 
worked for a term of years with uninterrupted accord, aud I havo 
laid down tho proudest title that in my belief an Englishman can 
hold—tho title of Secretary of State for India which means tho 
right in particular to serve tho King, this Parliament, and India, 
and this is the unhappiest moment of my life. (Cheors ) 


Mr. J. H. Thomas (Derby, Lab.) said that he did not believe 
that the explanation of Mr. Montagu afforded sufficiont justification 
for quoting from a private lotter. (Hvar, hear.) No graver injury 
could be done to public life or to any public man than that a private 
Jetter written und-r the circumstances in which private letters were 
written should be quoted in public, 


Mr. Montagu.—I quite understand tte point of view, and 1 
presume thit the Right Hon. gentleman would say tho samo if I said 
that 1 did not quote, but that I referred. Tho point is this, if 
I miy siy so. ll>w much easier it would have been for mo if I 
could bave quoted it. The whole controversy, so far as the letter 1s 
conc. red, hss arisin because I could not ; because it was a private 
letter. The whole of my case is that this is not the way in which 
the Government ought to transact its business. 


Mc. J H. Taomas said his answer was that there was the 
epportunity for tbe Light Hon. Gentleman to have come to the 
U,u-n and there stated the whole position. (Cheers.) At the same 
tim, it wis only fair fo ask what excuse there was for Lord Curzon 
not bringing (ha mutter immediately before the Cabinet when he 
bal r tull tha this telegram bad been made public. (Hear, 
hear. - 
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Mr. Chamberlain said he had never been called upon to take 
part in 9 discussion so infinitely painful. On the part of it which 
dealt with the reference by his Right Hon. friend, Mr. Montagu, to 
the private lotter sent to him by Lord Curzon and the explanation 
which he had given, ho desired to say the least that he could say. 
His right Hon. friend referred to a private letter without the con- 
sont of the writer, having, as he had told them, no desire that the 
letter should be made public. There were obvious reasons why 
a letter so written from one colleague to another should not be 
mado public. It was not written for publication, and he did not 
know exactly what the consequences of the publication might be 
(Hear, hear.) But Mr. Montagu must realise that he could not 
challenge the honor of a colleaguo by reference to a private letter 
from him and by so doing, call for and enforce the publication of 
that lotter (Cheers), Roforring to Mr. Montagu’s conversation with 
]oord Curzon, ho asked: Did his right bon friond bint to Lord 
Curzon that there was any possibility of stopping that telogram 
authorising publication? No. Why, asked Mr. Montagu, did not 
Lord Curzon at once announce to the Cabinet what had been done? 
Would it have been a satisfaction to Mr. Montagu ora congenial 
task to Lord Curzon?! Tho mischief was done. Rosponsibility for 
the action rested in other hands, aud Lord Curzon left it there. 

The Primo Minister first knew of the publication when ho read 
it in the London morning papers on Thursday. Ile sent for Mr. 
Montagu, and immediatoly alter that interview the Prime Minister 
came to see him. He had never seen him so perturbed or disturbed 
about any public incident. Tho Prime Minister regarded the 
astion of Mr. Montagu as a gravo national misfortune —(hear, 
hear,)—and also as wanting in that loyalty from one member of 
the Cabinet to snothor which was essential to the smooth work- 
ing of Cabinet Governmont. (Hear, hear.) No tradition of public 
life justified 4 Minister in publishing a telegram of such importance 
Without first communicating it to any other Minister who was 
immediately concerned in the matter, and also submitting it to the 
Prime Minister, if not to the Cabinet itself. (Hear, hear,) Another 
lapse on the part of Mr. Montagu was that while he circulated the 
telegram he never circulated his reply to it, nor the telegram from 
the Government of India pressing for immediate publication, The 
responsibility for tbe whole unfortunate business rested not upon 
the Cabinet, but upon Mr. Montagu who did not let them know of 
the action he had taken. (Hear, hear.) It was for the Prime 
Minister and no other person to act, and the Prime Minister did act 
the very moment he became aware of what had been done. It was 
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the universal opinion that the P1ima Mimster wae mght in accepting 
the resignation which Mi Montagu tendered, (Hear, hear,) His 
right hon, friend could not absolve himself from his responsibility 
in the matter by trying tocbarge Lord Curzon with failing in his 
duty (Hear, hear) It had been said that Mr Montagu was sacri- 
ficed to the Die hards clamour—(hear, hear)—and to the subservience 
of the Prime Minister and his colleagues to the Press (Hear, hear.) 
That was not so Hismght hon fmend resigned on the question 
of constitutional propriety and Cabinet responsibility (Cheers) If 
he had thought that by introducing other words into the statement 
he made in the House he could do anything to mitigate tho pain 
of Mr Montagu’s position, or give consolation to him, he hoped the 
right bon gentleman would believe that would have beon done 
One knew how profoundly he was interested im Indi1, and how 
earnestly he had stiiven, and how deeply painful 1t was to him to 
sever his connection with that work while it was still unfinished, 
His right hon friend was not the only Minister who had to resign. 
He was not the only Secretary of State who had found it was not 
compatible with his duty to remain in oflice He (Mr Chamborlain) 
sympathised with him, and he deeply deplored the tight hon gentle 
man’s misconception of his duty to the Cabinet and the effect of 
his action in public affairs which rendered his severance with the 
India Office inevitable (Hea, hear ) 


Mr Asquith (Paislo , L) sani that he regaided the proc»dure 
adopted by the late Secietary of State for India as incompatible 
with tho elementary rules of Cabinet Government At the same 
time he expressed his sincere regret that a career which had been 
associated with so much fruitful work in the interests of India and 
the mpire hid for the momont been cheched (Hear, hear) Those 
who sit on the front Government bench had suddenly discovered 
and solumnlv proclumed to tho world that there wis such a thing 
as Cabinot icsponsibility (Lear, hoat ) That was most remarkable 
(Laughter ) ‘Lhis affan wis net an isolated ineident, but a climax. 
The whole thing demonstrited the moial ind political impossibility 
of attempting to govoin by a Coalition which had no common 
cementing principle or policy The moral he drew was this that 
they should get back once for all tothe old straight way when 
people were divided by real differences founded upon conviction 
and principle 


Mr. 1, P. O'Connor then withdrew his motion for the adjournment, 
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Mr. MONTAGU’S THATFORD SPEECH 
17TH MARCH [922 


Subsequently Mr. Montagu in presiding over a political and party 
meeting at Thatford in support of Sir Richard Winfrey, M. P. for Southwest, 


Norfolk, delivered along speech lasting over an hour, in the course of which 
he said :— 


I do not propose to pursuc any personal matter, because on that 
I have on more than one occasion said my say. I do not propose, 
for instance, to weary you with my views about Lord Curzon 
(laughter), except to this, that his letter to me show anew, what 
I] have always felt, that hoe will insist upon looking at Indian prob- 
lems and the Indian Empire with the light behind him. He seos 
over that great land his portentous shadow, and be remembers as 
the high water mark, in his opinion, in its history the great days 
when he was Viceroy—days from which he wished that it had never 
changed ! 

This attitude on his part accounts for the fact that I have not, 
Iam afraid, appreciated as much as he would wish what he would 
call, I suppose, “‘unstinted advice and assistance,’ and what I 
should describe, if I were so mindod, by a more accurate and rather 
different term. (Laughter ) 

As for the Prime Minister, I again propose carefully to avoid 
any personal issue. Last weok, when I was addressing my own 
constituents, I sought to mako au appeal to that section of the Con- 
servative Party known as the Die-hard section. To my regret, if 
not to my surprigo, the appeal that I made does not appear to have 
been very successful. They had the exquisite satisfaction of receiving 
my head on a charger, but they hardly paused in their pursuit of 
the Prime Minister sufficiently long to devour the corpse ! 

The meal was followed in rapid succession, first, by that 
romarkable meeting of the Conservative Party in the House of Com- 
mons,* which did not result, at any rate, in coming to an enthusiastic 
vote of confidence in the Prime Minister. Secondly, we read that 
two great and distinguished Conservative statesmen—men whose 





* This refucra toa mecting of 200 Unionist members of the House for the 
purpose of expressing confidence in their kaders and re-iterating pledges of 
support to the Coalition Govt, The discussion was a long and exciting one, 
and although it was expected that 1t would end in a triumph for Mr, Lloyd George, 
it was found that the Tory members did not want the Prime Minister unaai- 
mously but only on their own terms which were not easy. In the end no vote 
of confidence was passe, no resolution moyed, and the conference ended in 
& melee, 
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patriotic achievements would have made everybody hope for suc- 
cess—have neither of them seen their way to accept one of the 
highest offices in the country. 

We have seen them refusing the office on the grounds, it is 
alleged, with what truth I do not know, that they doubt the perma- 
nency of the Ministry. We should remember and admire the 
tremendous and almost unparalleled achievement of tho Prime 
Minister for the benefit of this country and this Empire, and the 
world must sympathise with him in his well merited holiday at 
Criccieth, where he is bound to recognise that all the expedternte 
which he is using to help him in maintaining the Government 
(which, 1 believe, is almost indispensable to tha well being of this 
country) aro leading to what looks like a dangerous degree of humi- 
liation and difficulty. 

Mr. Montagu further said that there was hardly o matter of 
suipreme importance to this country which really divided parties. 
And if they asked any ordinary citizen what wore the supreme needs 
of the people of this country at the moment, he would reply first, 
peace, secondly, better trado, and thirdly, lower taxation. (Choeers.) 
The great word peace really covered the other two. © 


Lancashire’s Losses in Eastern Markets. 


Probably the most difficult position of the world to-day, so far 
as peace was concorned, was the position between Greece and 
Turkey, which not only disturbed the whole of the East, but had 
a vital effect upon the export trade of our country. There was no 
doubt that Lancashire was suffering to-day largely, if not mainly, 
because of the effect upon its exports of cotton goods to the East as 
a consequonce of the foreign policy which wo had been pursuing. 

He said it last week—and he would say it again—he could not 
understand, and it had never been explained why it was that we 
alone of the Allies had beon pursuing in the main what was called 
wrongly a pro-Greek policy. He said wrongly,” because he could 
not understand that it was of any use to the Greeks. It was 
certainly of no use to the British Empire. 

We are at the lagt stage of the endeavour to get peace in the 
Kast, ssid Mr. Montagu Lord Curzon was going to Paris next 
week, and it was because I authorised the publication of the views 
of the Government of India on this mattor that I am addressing you 
no longer as Secretary for India, but merely as the owner and inha- 
bitant of Beccles Hall, Norfolk. 1 have Jong ago dismissed as quite 
ridiculous the doctrine of Cabinet Responsibility as preached by my 
colleagues. I have given some instances, but I have been debarred 
from giving other striking instances which have involved this country 
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in heavy expenditure, because the instances which I gave were 
notriously done without a decision of the Cabinet, whereas the 
instances | should like to give are not known to the public as 
coming within that category yet. 

Returning to the subject of tho Viceroy’s telegram, Mr Montagu 
quoted from a speech of Sir William Vincent, the Home Member 
of the Government of India, 01 February 21st 1921, in which he (Sir 
William) quoted from a spsech by Lord Chelmsford, the then 
Viceroy, who said, ‘Shortly after the Aimistice I wrote to the Secre 
tary of State that feeling 1n India was most disturbed over the 
question of the Turkish peace terms, particularly with regaid to the 
Holy Places and the future of Constantinoplo. In the same month 
my Government again cabled to the Secretary of State urging upon 
him the importance of another sottlement of the Turkish peace terms, 
considering the offect upon the Viuhimmadan opinion in India ” 

‘At that date it will be seen that the Government of India,” 
said Mr Montagu, ‘were doing what Lord Curzon would cali dic- 
tating to the Home Government ” Mr. Montagu referred to a speech, 
of which he read considerable extracts, by the Prime Minister in 
the Houso of Commons on the 22nd February, 1920, in which he 
recalled the solemn National pledge given to the Muhammadans of 
India during tha War in January, 1918 That pledgo was: 

“Nor are we fighting to destroy Austro Hungary or to deprive 
Turkoy of its capital or of the 1I¢h and renowned lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace which are predominantly Turhishin race,” 

“But”, sud Mr Montagu, “in view of the socalled pro-Groek 
policy of the Prime Minister—his own peculiar and special policy 
adopted ever since the Grecks were invited to Smyrna, he (Mr. 
Montagu) did not romember on what Cabinet decision we were in 
danger unless it was remedied at the coming Conferenco of breaking 
irreparably our word to the Indian subjects who played so pro- 
minent a part in the dofeat of Turkey.” 

“For heaven’s sake,” said Mr. Montagu, ‘let the British people 
know the facts and don’t let them go hoodwinked and blindfolded 
under the leadership of the Prime Minister” Mr. Montagu added 
that the publication of the view of the Indian Govt. could do no barm 
but could only do good, and said: “I am afraid IT am unrepentant ” 

“If you want peace in India,” said Mr. Montagu, ‘and good 
trade in India, you must have peace in the Near East. If you are 
to have peace in the Near East, there is one absolute essential, 
that you must keep your promises, and my hopes are high that in 
the coming weeks peace will be assured there, and that it will have 


reporoussions throughout the world.” 


}2 


India in the House of Commons 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—271'H MAKCH 1922 


In the House of Commons on March 27th, in the course of. 
the debate on the Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill, during which 
was discussed the whole of the Bnitish policy at home and 
abroad, Col. Wedgwood spoke as follows on the subject of 
India :— 

As one who, fortunately, bas throughout taken the right line 
and has now been proved right—I have always said in this Honse 
that it was essential that Constantinople should be restored to 
Turkey and that Smyrna should be part of the Turkish Dominions, 
ever since the Debate began two and a half year ago—I sbould 
naturally like to point out to the Government that, although they 
have finally, as | believe, in these Paris terms, come down on the 
right side of the fence, yet their hesitition which has been due 
very largely to their beimg incorrectly informed during the last 
two and ahalf years, has done more than anything else in foreign 
affairs to shake the credit of the British Empire, not only in the 
Middle East but in the whole of the Far Hast as well It is very 
lamentable that only now, under a particular form of pressure which 
I for one am very sorry'to see, has the Foreign Office finally adopted 
the just solution of the Middle Kast question. It must not be 
{hought that 1 and my friends have been advocating the resolution 
of Constantinople to Turkey, or the restoration to Turkey of that 
part of Thrace and that part of Asia Minor which is occupied by 
the Ottoman Turks—it must not be supposed that we have been 
asking for that as the hon, and gallant member for Melton (Sir 
©. Yate,) has always asked for it, because it would soothe down the 
Moslems of India. Our object throughout in urging the settlement 
which | hope bas now been arrived at bas been that it is an 
eminently just settlement, and that our prestige and reputation 
depends, as an hon. Member has said already, not upon our Army, 
not upon our Air Force, but upon our traditional sense of justice 
even to the under-dog. If we had only done this two years ago, 
how much better would our reputation have been, how much better 
would our traditions be for the future. 

I want to-day to say a word or two ubout the pressure that 
has been brought to bear from India to secure this solution at which 
the Noble Lord has arrived, and to which this country is, 1 hope, 
now committed. I have said that we on this side always wanted 
that polution, because we believe it to be the right solution. | 
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think it is very unfortunate that we have given the impression now 
to the whole world that we have only taken up the position of 
justice to Turkey in deference to the pressure brought to hear by 
Moslems of India. It is an example of feebleness which ought not 
to have been given. As a matter of fact—and J think that this 
ought to be said here in this House—people who bave studied the 
question in India know perfectly well that you will not be able to 
soothe down Moslom opinion in India by giving way to the demands 
of the Khilafat agitation as regards the settlement of the Turkish 
question. The Khilafat agitation used the Turkish question, but it 
was not because of the Moslem unrest in India. The Moslem unrest 
in India will continue. They will find somo other excuse, and they 
will merely despise the British ‘Raj’ who has given way to 
them so obviously on the Turkish question—who has given way to 
pressure instead of accepting the just solution. We should not 
have conveyed this impression to the Moslems of India. I am 
certain that the founders of the Moslem agitation will not be 
molified by your settlement of the Turkish question. Their attitnde 
towards England remains now what it was before the Paris Con- 
ference. It is one of insistent hostility and you cannot soothe 
down that hostility by accepting the telegram from the Viceroy 
or the theories of the bureaucracy in India. For the last threo 
years every Anglo-Indian official in India has beon begging this 
Government to accept the Moslem demands—the Khilifat demands 
—on the Turkish question. They have hoped that thereby they 
would bo able to placate the Moslems. Jet me assure the House 
that they will not thereby be able to placate them. The Moslems 
of India ars committed to something far more tremendous than 
the sottlement of a country which shares their fate, but in which 
otherwise they have no direct interest. Thy are out for their 
‘Swaraj’ They are out, 1am afraid, in the case of the Moslems, 
with very frank hostility to this country, to get rid of the Huglish 
coutiol over India. Ido not think you have improved the situation 
by giving way to the pressure, accepting as gospel what bas been 
stated in the Viacroy’s despatch aul advocated by Sir W. Vincent 
and others of the permanent officials in India. 


The Chance of Authority 


The fact of the matter is that India is becoming day by day a 
more dangerous problem for this Empire, and while I am very glad 
to see the Noble Lord opposite in charge of Indian questions, I do 
not pretend that the change which has been made in the conduct of 
the Indian Office has made things any the easier in India or bas 
thrown any more hopefulness into my attitude towards the Indian 
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difficulty. I am afraid those of us who love India, and justice for 
India, and the development of real democracy in India, must say 
that the late Secretary of State was of all the Members of this 
House far and away the best. fitted to hold that pest, and that the 
substitution for him of the Noble Lord in the other place, who 
kuows nothing of [India and whose past has beon reactionary in this 
House—I do not know what it bas been in the other House—is not 
likely to bode good for India or for the tradition and reputation of 
this country. We bave put our hands to the plougb in India The 
Montagu Chelmsford Reforms are not a step which can be withdrawn. 
Wo have got to go on on those lines. You are pledged by the 
August Declaration of 1917, honourably pledged to set India on the 
road to Freedom and to work for Dominion Home Rule in India, 
not at once, but by stages. That has been our declaration. Our 
houour is bound up in it. I see the ‘' Times” pointing out that tho 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms show signs of breaking down in 
practice, that the attitude of the Indian Legislature towards the 
Budget, towards the question of raising additional money for the 
Army in India, is an iutransigeant attitude taken up through 
hostility to the British Rule, and must make it more difficult to 
pursue the Montagu Chelmsford reforms and may lead us to recon- 
sider the whole question of those reforms. That alone is lamentable. 
lt will be used on platform after platform, as an illustration of 
what they are always throwing in our teeth, namely, British bad 
faith. Thay will say—' Here you see again. There was a promise 
of the British Government and now a suggestion has already been 
made in unofficial juarters that the ster should be reviewed, and 
the policy should ke revised” Thatis not all. It is a matter of 
cuormous pity that tho very day that the Secretary of State, who 
Joved Iudia, resigned, there was notified in India the arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Anybody who has closely studied the Indian 
question recently will know that the Government in India, Lord 
teading’s Government, was playing a very difficult game with 
extreme skill. For month after month they were urged by irrespon- 
eibles in this country to deal with the non-co-operation ‘movement 
hy force, to imprison the agitator-, and to close down the agitation. 
Oi course, you cannot close down an agitation by imprisonment. Lord 
Reading and his administration were dealing with the agitation on 
proper lines, 
Character of Indian Agitation 

The House should understand that the agitation in India is 
not an agitation eolely against Western rule, but tbat it is an agita- 
tron against Western civilisation, and vot merely against Western 
tule, Gandhi's agitation, if carried to ite logical conclusion, means 
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the abolition of Caleutta, Bombay and Madras. It means the aboli- 
tion of civilisation and the return to Tolstoyan institutions of the 
Middle ages. As that agitation proceeded, people in India who 
possessed a stake in the country became alarmed. As the agitation 
developed in one case by means of the Moplah rebellion, where the 
Moslem murdered the Hindu, and in the next case by the massacre 
of the police in the United Provinces, more and more of the 
moderates said: ‘It is all right to be anti English, but this is a bit 
thick.” They became naturally reconciled to the Government as 
the excesses of the Non-co operation movement went on, and then, 
just as things were moving admirably, the disaster came. The 
Viceroy was forecd —I will not say how he wae forced—to do exactly 
what Gandhi was playing for, and imprisoned Gandhi. There is no 
lack of peole in India who are prepared to go to gaol. You can Ail 
every gaol in India five times over, voluntarily. That is what Gandbi 
didi n South Africa, He filled the giols in South Africa in order to 
break the Transvaal Government, but in South Africa the Indians 
were In a Minority, and they did not succeed altogether, At any 
rate, they only succeeded partially. In India the Indians are in the 
majority, and if you once get it into the beads of people in India 
that the most patriotic thing that they can perform for their country 
is to go to gaol, you will fill a!' tho gaols. 


Failure of Impression 


That is what is proceeding in India. The agitators bave now 
been arr*sted, but the agitation goes on. There is no end to the 
repression, just as there is no end to the agitation. You have 
locked up Gandhi and given him six years’ imprisonment. My 
iriond Lajpat Rai and every one oi my friends in India are in goal, 
It iz, unfortunately, becoming almost the right thing for an Indian 
to be in gaol. Thatisa horrible thing instead of, as theie was 4 
chance three monts 4,0, working through the Montagu Chelmsford 
reforms, and gradually getting the Indian people in favour of those 
reforms, and getting them out of the Non co operation movement, 
into Co operation and friendship with this country. The future there 
is black, and one does not know what is to be done. I urge upon 
the Under-Secretary of State that he should take every possible 
measure to alleviate the lot of the political leaders who are in 
prison. It is all very well to imagine that an Indian prison is like 
an English prison. It is not. An Indian prison is more nearly an 
approach to hell than any prison in this country, Anybody who 
has read the reports of the Andaman and other Indian gaols will 
not consider that going to prison tor conscience sake in India is to 
be compared witb going to prison for conscience sake in this country, 
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I do hope that the Michael Collinses of India are not being 
treated as felons, but are being treated as gentlemen. It may be 
necessary to put them in prison—I do not say anything about that 
—but let there be no indignity ; let there be no unnecessary hard- 
ship. Let there be a deliberate distinction drawn for the first 
time in India between the political offenders und the ordinary 
common or garden felon. At present there is no distinc- 
tion in regard to food, and there is no distinction in regard to 
quarters, 


The attitude of the administration towards the political offen- 
der is almost, one might think, one of vengeance, That will not 
do. It will not do for this country and it will not do for our future 
relations with India. We bave got to the imprisonment stage. 
These people have gone to prison, they have filled the gaols but the 
agitation goes on. The next step has already been advocated 
from the benches below the gangway, and that is to muzzle the 
Press. The Press Act is to be repealed. You are now having an 
agitation to preveut the repeal of the Press Act. The Press is 
becoming daily more important in India. Its circulation is going 
up, and, what is far more important, the Press is being read in the 
ugricultural villages and is being used for agitation purposes among 
the cultivators and among the uneducated people in India as never 
before. Every stroke of policy which led you to lock up the agita 
tors must drive you inevitably to proscribe the Press as well, and 
when you have proscribed the Press and when you havo proscribed 
meetings, there comes the next stage far more damnable than any- 
thing that has been gone through in the past, and that is, the 
stage of secret organisation and assassination. You will get to that 
just as you havo got to the other stages, 


Potential Danger for Empire 


What is the futuro of the British Empire to be if we are going 
through all these stages? It will be worse than the Irish terror, 
because when you get a race war it is much worse than war between 
two white races. When you get to that the end isthe same. You 
may hold on fora few years, but the end is the same contemptible 
surrender to force what you would tot surrender to justice. That 
is what J] watt toavoid. The Noble Lord the Under-Secretary of 
State for India is a Tory, but 1 think he agrees with me on nearly 
every subject of foreign and colonial affairs. 1 do put it to him 
that be might attempt to use all his influence with his Noble 
Friend the Secretary of State to get something done that shall not 
be mere repression. Something can be done, and I am quite certain 
that what ovght to be done is to give the pledge of a time limit 
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for the granting of the next step in the reform scheme The next 
acheme in the reform scheme is complete autonomy for the provinces 
and control over finance in the Lagislative Assembly. They have 
control over finance in the Legislative Assembly now, not by law, 
but by practice. The best thing that can be done now is to insist on 
fresh elections both for the Legislature and for the Counoil. 


Failure of Council Boycott 


[ believe that, if fresh eloctions were held now, the non- 
co-operation movement, so far as the Councils were concerned, would 
broak down, You have now already in the Councils, and in the 
Legislatures, the beginning of a regular opposition. For the first 
time Indians are beginning to realise that acting through the 
Councils does not mean going into the Government, that it does 
not mean taking part in the governing machine, and that there 
is just as honourable service to be rendered in the opposition as 
in the position of a Right Hon. Secretary or Minister. If fresh 
elections conld be held now, it would not be a repetition of 1920. 
You would get these people returned to the Councils, and taking 
pert in those Councils as an opposition, and as part of « democratic 
machine. Our fight now is to grant direct democracy to India, and 
not to save for ever British administration in ludia. It is not good 
either giving any pledge for the tuture or having new elections 
now, unless at the same time tho non co-operators dropped their 
non-co operation. What I would do would be, though Gandhi 1s 
in prison, to approach him, now that the Khilafat business is out 
of the way, with aview to putting an end to non-co operation, 
provided that he would be satisfied with a pledge as to when the 
next step will be taken to give complete Dominion Home Rule, 
coupled with an immediate opportunity of taking some part in the 
administration by having fresh elections to the Councils, and to 
the Assembly. TJhough it is arisk, though unfortunately things 
may be so far embittered that there is no chance of any settlement 
by agreement, that is the best chance we have got of avoiding that 
Irish terror, which is the alternative, as I see it, to an amicable 
settlemont of this problem. 


Two Future Essentials 


Two things are necessary if we look forward to a British 
Commonwealth in the future, of which afree India shall form a 
part. First of all completa self-government, complete Dominion 
Home Rule. Second, for unfortunately Dominion Home Rule fis 
not enaugh, that all citizens of the British Empire whether they 
be European or Indian, shall have equal rights throughout tie 
Bsitish Commonwealth, because they will not stop inside the 
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British Empire, if Indians are not troated as equals in the Empire. 
That is the obvious test that every patriotic Indian would apply. 
“Ia it worth while being in the British Commonwealth? If we go 
into Kenya and are not treated as equals,.then as soon as we get 
Dominion Home Rule we will tako the next step and declare an 
Indian Republic.” The only chance of keeping them in is to show 
that thore is no colour bar, and that thare are advantages in baing a 
British citizen just as in the old Roman Empire there ware advantages 
in being a Roman citizen. That can ba done still, but is being 
blocked at present. The whole future of the British Empire is being 
endangered at present by the ridiculous prepossessions of a small 
band of settlers in Kenya. I know that the Under Secretaty of 
State for India likes those settlers. I know thom myself and I 
like them, but you cannot have all these risks, you cannot have 
the prospect of ruling for the British Empire weighed ‘in the 
balance’ against the prejudices of a handful of settlers. It is not 
good enough. 
Kenya Question 

Kenya is under our rule. It isa Crown Colony. The Legislg- 
ture has & minority of elected membors, and a majority of nominated 
members, so that the Colonial Office, which means this House, can 
still dictate the policy of the administration of Kenya. We pass 
the laws and unfortunately we have got to force through the 
equality of citizenship in Kenya which was recognised by the 
Conference of Premiers last year as being the Magna Charta of our 
Commonwealth, and is only being resisted at preseut by the 
Colonial Office and by the local administration in Kenya. If the 
Noble Lord is going to play the game for the Indians he must put 
up against the Colonial Office as good a fight as the Right Hon’ble 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Moutegu) put up. It had become 
before he resigned a duel between the Right Hon’ble Gentleman 
and the Colonial Secretary, a duelsin which the whole future of this 
this Empire was at stake. This is a small point, butitis typical 
of the struggle that has got to be settled one way or another, The 
late secretary of State for India was not going to accept defeat. 
Hia attitude in the last resort was that this question of Kenya must 
be decided by the Cabinet and that he could not submit to defeat 
from the Colonial Office without the Cabinet deciding the matter. 
If he had been out-voted in the Cabinet, undoubtedly he would 
have resigned, and I hope that the present Seoretary of State and 
the Noble Lord will fight the same good fight. It does not much 
matter whether they are consistent with their past. What do matter 
far more sre the traditions of our Empire and the future of the 
amjouble relations between Jodig and England, 
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Earl Winterton 


In winding up the debate, Earl Winterton, the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, made the following reply to the points 
raised in the debate :— 

May I point out that both my noblo friend ‘he Secretary of 
State in another place and I in*chis House represent not merely 
a great department but the Government of India which as a result 
of the powers willingly, 1 think, accorded by the Parliament of 
this country, in performing the most important of any functions 
have admittedly been passing through a period of stress and 
strain as great as that which any Government in any country 
has ever faced. My Hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Newcastle under Tyne (Colonel Wedgwood) whom I[ thank for his 
particular references to myself, mide a reference which I rather 
Tegret, to my noble Friend the Secretary of State for India. Hoe 
said that the India Office was now in an important position ; and 
he then went on to speak of possible reactionary tendencies. I[ 
think it is most destrable that at tho very outset of my speech 
I should clearly assure the House, which I have the gresutest plea- 
sure in doing—though | think is is hardly necessary—that the 
appointment of my Noblo Friend the Secretary of State does not 
involve any change in the policy of the Government and thaf, as 
before, the Government and the Secretary of State will carry out 
in the spirit and the letter the policy laid down in the Government 
of India Act, 1919. Speaking for myself—not merely because I 
represent the Secretary of State in this House—I would call the 
attention of the House to tho fact that I spoke and voted in favour 
of the Act of 1919 at every one of its stages through this House, 
and, so far as @ private member could be, was identified with its 
policy by voice and vote. 

“Cannot give a pledge to agitators” 

A very interesting speech was made by the hon. and gallant 
Member as to the position of the Government in India, a speech 
with which in many parts I am notin great disagreement He 
spoke of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and other prominent people in 
India whom the Indian Government have thought it rigbt to arrest, 
and he made a lengthy and theoretical statement on the duty 
of the Indian or any other Government when dealing with agitation, 
I think this matter may be best gummed up by eaying that the 
Governmant of India like every other Government at the PI OEARG 
time aud in the past, were obtiged, in the exerciee of their ordinary 
duties of authority and obligation both to India and to: this country, 
to carry qué the arrest gf certain people. Pvery Government hep 
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primary duties which it is bound to perform, and while it ie regrett” 
able that in carrying out these duties there is sometimes involved 
the arrest of people whom one would wish in happier circumstances 
bad co-operated with the Government, rather than otherwise, it 
is the duty of any Government which feels it ought to take certain 
steps to take them. My hon. and gallant friend said he hoped 
that I would be able to say something as to the action of the Govern- 
ment in this and other matters. I can assure him that any Seocre- 
tary of State standing at this box would say exactly what I am 
about to say, and that is that everyone connected with the Govern- 
ment of India, either in India itself or at the India Office in thia 
country, is anxious, as | have already said, to see the spirit and 
the letter of the Act of 1919 carried out by mutual good-will on 
both sides and as little as possible of what my hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite called repression. He then went on to say that in 
his opinion the best way of dealing with these matters, as | under- 
stood bim—and | listened very carefully—was that we should buy 
off the opposition to the Government of India by giving a pledge that 
if certain people would abstain from opposition, we would imme- 
diately advance another step on the road to self government. I, of 
course, could give no such pledge without consultation with the 
Secretary of State, but I cannot avoid saying that the suggestion was 
the least useful] that could be made in the circumstances, that self- 
government of any country could be carried out by giving a pledge 
to agitation of that kind. 

Colonel Wedgewood: In order to bring the agitation to an end. 

Earl Winterton: That is exactly the same thing: ‘buy off the 
agitation.” I recognize fully that my Hon. and gallant Friend is as 
anxious as any Member in the House to see the best done both for 
the interests of India and of the whole Empire. But I cannot think 
that the plan suggested is either a peaceful one or that any Govern- 
ment could possibly adopt it and continue to receive the support of 
a large section of opinion in this country. 

Indians in Kenya 


My Hon. and gallant Friend made reference to what is admit- 
tedly the very difficult question of the position of the native Indians 
ia Kenya. I shall, of course, represent his views to the Sco.etary 
of State, but I can assuro bim that this question is engaging—and 
necessarily must engsge—close attention. I do not think either the 
interests of India or of the Kenya Colony would be served by my 
making any statement on this matter at this stage. Quite obvi- 
ously, it is a question which from the point of view of India, and 
of this country, and of the Indians in Colouies overseas other than 
Kenya, is most acutely felt, end which 1 hope sooner or later—I do 
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not myself say it is outside the bounds of possibility—sooner or 
later there may bean agreed solution. I speak unofficially, But 
looking at the question from several points of view, and from my 
own knowledge, there must be at some time or other an agreed 
solution. In order to arrive at that, certainly it is very necessary 
at this stage that matters should be conducted carefully, and nothing 
done to interfere with the attempt to arrive ‘at a solution. 
Discontented India 


Before I turn to the speech of two Hon. Members representing 
Lancashire constituencies about cotton duties, I should just like to 
make oue reference to the speech of the Noble Lord the Member 
for South Nottingham (Lord H. Cavendish-Bentinck.) 1 was sorry 
to hear some of it, and I make mention of this because it will get 
coupled in the Indian papers and go out as the views of members 
of this House. The Noble Lord, speaking with all the authority 
which appertains to a Member of this House, said tbat all the ele- 
ments tn India make for a discontented people and very few fora 
contented people. I can only say that 1 am very sorry that an 
Englishman with the advantages of an education and general 
knowledge possessed by the Noble Lord should have so described 
the work of thousands of his fellow countrymen, and so signally 
failed to realise that the work of the civil servant is not only a 
monument of national unselfishness, but a monument of national 
efficiency. 

Lord H. Cavendish Bentinck: Did I ever say it was not? I 
said that there were many elements of discontent in India and many 
causes for discontent. 

Earl Winterton: The Noble Lord said that there were all the 
elements which made for discontent and few for contentment. 
Speaking as he does, with the authority of a Member of this House, 
and with the position he fills, I say that bis statement is not one 
which should be allowed to go without contradiction. 


Cotton Duties. 


| now turn to the speech made by the Hon. Member for Royton 
(Mr Sugdan), Those who bave spoken in this Debate for Lanca- 
shire have put this case for the abolition of the cotton duty with 
great moderation and force, although I must say I do not agree with 
all their arguments. The Hon. Member for Royton began his 
speech by regretting that there had been in the past accusations of 
selfishness in the matter against Lancashire Membere, and they 
had been told that all they oared for was the interests of Lancashire. 
All I wish to say is that euch an acousation has never been made by 
me, and, so far as I know, J donot think they bave been made by 
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the Jate Secretary for India, or by my Noble Friend in another 
place. I know that the late Secretary for [udia had not made any 
such accusations, because | read recently the reply which be made fo 
the deputation of which my Hou. and gallant Friend was a Member 
about a year ago Then my Hon. friend went on to use an argu: 
ment which I might describe as a sub argument, because it was not 
his main contention, and pointed out that India was able to ob an 
money in this country more cheaply than many of the Englith 
counties or boroughs. That is quite true, but he should have 
explained that that money is subscribed by public loanein this 
country, and if the people here subscribed so readily to those loans 
{ think that is a tribute to the financial soundness of India. It is 
not a very sound argument to say that because India is able to raise 
money more cheaply here than some English boroughs or counties, 
that that involves an obligation on India to make certain alterations 
in her tariffs, 1 think the Hon. and gallant Member is stretching 
his example on financial soundness a long way in oider to apply to 
his argument. I am sorry that the Hon. Member for Rossendale, 
Mr. Waddington) is not present, because, I observe that he has 
een addressing some arguments to bis constituents, on the subject 
‘these duties, and he said very little about the duties themselves, 
fistead of that, 1 observed suggestions as to how the poor, illiterate, 
jgnorant natives of India might be led into wetter paths. 
Mr. Sugden: I pleaded that they should be educated to give 
us that Imperial preference which I believe they will in regard 
to tax. 

Karl Winterton: Surely my description was accurate that they 
should be led into better paths I notice that the Hon. Member 
Op; osite was somewhat restless when this reference was made in 
relation to a cause which he bas always so valiantly championed in 
this tfouse, but I would remind :ae House of the argument that 
was used by the Hon. Member for Rosserdale the other day. 
Addressing his constituents, he said that the Government had power 
they possessed u: der the rules arising ont of Section 33 which refers 
to transferred subjects, and uot to central subjects at all 


Lancashire and Indian Fiscal Commission. 


Let me now come back to the speech of the Hon. Member for 
Roston opposite. His accusation is that the Government of India 
ought to have raised this money by other means than by suggesting 
an increase in the cotton duties. 1 can answer that point very 
shortly. In the first place he said that their taxation is protective, 
It is perfectly true, and we do not deny the fact that the taxation 
proposed is protective but 1 wish to point out that it bas not been 
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settled yet, and there is a fiscal Commission sitting at the present 
time inquiring into this subject, 

Mr. Sugden : Ia it not a fact that we have no representation on 
that fiscal inquiry, and is it not aleo a fact that the two practical 
Lancashire men, who could have been sent over, will not get any 
representation, and there will only be Indian representation 1 

Earl Winterton :—That is most emphatically not the case, but 
there is no more reason why the particular interest of this country 
should have representation in regard to this matter than there 
would be for India to have representation on a Royal Commission 
appointed to deul with factories in Lancashire. Of couree, Lanca- 
shire interest have every representation on tbat Commission. This 
is a very important matter, and if my Hon. and gallant Friend can 
point out to me that there has been any difficulty put in the way 
of the representatives of the Manchester cotton industry stating 
their case—if he can show me that anything bas been done to 
prevent their giving evidence before that Commission—I will re- 
present the matter to my Noble Friend who, I am sure, will at once 
telegraph to Indias, and have it put right. I must say my inform= 
ation is altogether different from that of my hon. Friend. Every 
opportunity, I am told, was offered to’ the two representatives to 
give their evidence and | understand they have decided not to do so. 

Mr. Sugden: I and my co-secretary of the Lancashire Committee 
made representation to the then Secretary of State for India asking 
for facilities for a deputation of employers and employed to go out to 
India to give evidence before the Commission. We were not granted 
those facilities; nei’ 3r did we get any definite suggestion as 
to how we could present our case. We bad a direct indication, 
however, that no official facilities would be offered in respect of that 
deputation. 

Earl Winterton: My information is that an opportunity was 
given—and it was stated in black and white—to the great cotton 
induetry of J.ancashire to give evidence before that (commission, 
but for some reason witu which ( am not acquainted it has not been 
taken advantage of, For my part, I will discuss the matter with 
the Secretary of State. I am sure he will do all in his power to 
see that facilitios are given. But this is a Commission set up by 
the Government of India. It u..t be realised that it is an Indian 
Commission, and not a Commission set up by the Government of 
this country, and it has to consider the matter specially from the 
Indian point of view. 

No Other Source to Tap 

1 now come to deal with the question whether or not we cou!" 

bave raised our revenue by other means than those adopted by the 
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Government of India in its recent Budget. No source of revenue 
in India has been unexplored during the last few years. The only 
possible main sources are first the land revenues and opium, and aa 
to the latter, obviously we could not add to the duties, As to salt 
the Government of India did propose to increase the salt revenue, 
but it was rejected by the Legislature. The salt Tax in Eastern 
countries probably hits hardest the poorest people in those coun- 
tries, and the taxation of salt is a form of taxation we ought to be 
careful not to increase too greatly. Then there is the Income: Tax 
and the Super-Tax. It was pointed out that these tax.s are not 80 
high in India asin this country, but can any one suggest, having in 
mind the varied circumstances of the two countries that the Income- 
tax and Super tax in India should be on the same level as in this 
country? Then the Post and Telegraph Taxes bave been consider- 
ably increased, and are as high already as we think they should be. 
The same may be said with regard to the railways, while as to the 
contributions by the Provincial Governments to the Central Govern- 
ment, they are fixed by Statute. 

There remains that great source of taxation, Customs and 
Excise. The point is that there was a general increase proposed to 
operate on all goods sent from this country and it must be borne in 
mind that the manufactures of other goods might just as strongly 
object to these duties as the cotton manufactures. We have to 
look at the great cotton industry from the point of view that it is 
one of our main props of taxation and livelihood. But manufac- 
tures in other industries have to consider their own position, and 
their interests are as important to them as are the interests of the 
cotton judustry to tbe cotton manufacturers. It is unfair to talk 
as if this was an increase only on cotton goods. It is a general 
increase. Now 1 must ask the House to give me every facility for 
dealing with a delicate constitutional point, and not to request me 
to say more than I am going to say as to the relationship between 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State and the 
Government in this country in the matter of taxation. 1 cannot do 
better than quote the Report of the Joint Committee which sat on 
the Government of India Bill under the chairmansbip of Lotd 
Islington. My Hon. and gillant Friend does not, I think, agree 
with the Report of that Committee, but other people do and the 
Report shows the great attention which was given by the members 
of the Committee to the problem The Committee says: 

‘“ Nothing is more likely to endanger the good relations between 
India and Great Britain than a belief that India’s fiecal policy ia 
dictated from Whitehall in the interests of the trade of Great 
Britain. That such a belief exists at the mcment there can te no 
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doubt. That there ought to be no room for it in the futme is 
equally clear. India’s position in the Imperial Conference opened 
the door to negotiations between India and the rest of the Empire, 
but negotiation without power to legislate is likely to remain in- 
effective. A satisfactory solution of the question can only be 
guaranteed by the grant of liberty to the Government of India to 
devise its own tariff arrangements which seem beat fitted to India’s 
needs as an integral portion of the British Empire. It cannot be 
guaranteed by statute without limiting the power of veto which 
rests in the Crown ; and neither of these limitations finds a place 
in any of the Statutes in the British Empire. It can only therefore 
be assured by acknowledgment of a Convention.” 

These aro the concludirg words to which I wish to draw the 
special attention of the Hon’ble Members : 

“In the opinion of the Committe, therefore, the Secretary of 
State should, as far as possible, avoid interference on this subject 
when the Government of India and its legislators are in agreament, 
and they think that this intervention, when it does take place, 
should be limited to safeguarding the international obligations of 
the Empire or any fiscal arrangements within the Empire to which 
His Majesty’s Government is a party.” 

Obviously these fiscal arrangements mean general Imperial 
Preference. They have no reference to a particular fiscal view 
which is held in this country. I think that these conclusions are 
conclusions which may well be studied by every Member of this 
House, and I am sure the House will forgive me if 1, not from any 
lack of desire, do not give any furcher information, especially as the 
matter of the relationship between the Government of India, and 
the Secretary of State and the Government in this country in these 
matters of financial control will come up again on some future 
occasion. I ehould like to say, with regard to the whole question 
of the Indian Cotton Duties, that, while the two Hon’ble Gentlemen 
who have dealt with this subject to-night have done soin a most 
moderate fashion, and neither I nor any one connected with the 
Government of India has anything to complain of on that matter, 
the question has not ‘always been so dealt with in this House or in 
the country, and there is no one who knows anything about India 
who does not agree that this is one of the most dangerous and 
difficult questions which can arise in the relationship of India witb 
this country. While | assure the House on my own behalf and | 
think the Secretary of State would like me to give this assurance, 
that we will do everything in our power to endeavour to 
meet the views of Lancashire, I must point out that the Hon'ble 
Member (My.Sugdon) was himself treading on dangerous ground— 
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[i he and those with whom be is associated say some of the things 
[ do not think they will say them, although | did not like bis 
reference to the poor, ignorant and illiterate people of India—if they 
tay some of the things which have been said by their predecessors, 
they will do more than anything elee to put back the cotton trade 
and injure the cause of the policy embodied in the Act of 1919, | 
thiuk that the vast majority of this House wonld regard it a8 a 
great misfortune that any such injury ebould be done, 1 would 
further point out that this subject bas been one of bitter controversy 
for 50 years The Secretary of State, the India Office, aud the 
Government of India realise, as 1 hope the Hon'ble Member for his 
part will realise, the stress and strain of the present period in India, 
and | hope wa ball not be proseed to make, at untimaly moments, 
further statements on this moat difficult and intricate eubjeot, 


[Regarding the views of the two Lancashire Members referred to 
above, we the Lancashire Deputation to the Sec, of State given in the 
following vages 


The Lancashire Dep utation 
To The Secretary of State 


LONDON—89TH MARCH 1922 


After the installation of Lord Peel, atory Peer, in the India office, in 
lace of Mr. Montagu, the Lancashire M.P.’s taking advantage of the change 
f policy met to press their views upon the new Sec. of State once more. 

Accordingly on March 29th. 1922 a deputation of Lancashire M. P.’s and 
thers interested in the cotton trade waited on Earl Winterton, the Under- 
ecretary of State, at the India Office to make representations concerning the 
flerentiation in taxation now enforced in India against foreign piece-goods, 
carl Winterton received the deputation in the absence of Lord Peel. 


vit John Radles, in introducing the deputation said :— 


Generally speaking, I think you will find that our attitude is 
ne of a desire to help your Department and not to put difficulties 
n your way. We realise the importance of the new arrangements 
n India. Wedonot expect you to go back on what bas been 
lone, we cannot expect that you will declare that the policy of 
rour predecessor is to be reversed. We are not looking for that 
tind of thing, but we do think that it is within the province of 
rour Department, in view of all the circumstances of the case and 
‘he great importance to the industrial community which is 
‘epresented here to-day to hold somewhat of a balance between 
onflicting interests. If, for instance, the Bombay cotton manu- 
acturer puts undue pressure on the Government of India we look 
© you to reotify that undue pressure, and to see that there shall be 
, balance held as botween Lancashire—lf you like to call it so,— 
r betweon the United Kingdom and this great Empire which 
nay be affected or deflected in its policies by the particular 
ntereats in India as distinguished from the interests of the 
rhole Empire. 


The Constitutional Position. 


Mr. Waddington said :— 

We represent all sections of opinion in Lancashire. The 
nembership of this Committee is extended to the whole ‘of the 
ancashire members, whatever views they may hold on particular 
westions, and while we have never expressed, ag & Commitee, 
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any views on the subject of Imperial Preference, nor have we 
expressed any views on the subject of Free Trade, what we are 
united upon is the necessity, as far as practicable, of absolute 
free trade between this country and India. Upon that we ara, all 
united, whatever our fiscal theories may otherwise be. Scthetimes 
it is put up against us by other members of the House of Commons 
that Lancashire acts rather selfishly in connection with cottan 
questions, but there is a double reason for that. One reason is 
because of the immense importance of the Lancashire trade, and 
the second reason is that probably within twenty miles of Man- 
chester there are more people who have personal experience and 
knowledge of India and Indian affairs than all tbe rest of the 
United Kingdom put together; and having tbat close personal 
contact with India from commerce, from the erection of machinery 
and from the selling of goods there, it makes a closer relationship 
between that part of the United Kingdom and India than with 
any other part. So that we are naturally more interested than 
other people in whatever affects India. Now Mr Montagu’s policy 
under the Government of India Act, we consider, has exceeded really 
the terms of the Act and has thereby created a false position 
among certain people in the House of Commons and in the country, 
and an equally false position in India, I refer more particularly 
to the question of fiscal policy. Under the Act there is no sugges- 
tion of granting fiscal autonomy. It seems to have beon settled upon 
the Report of the Joint Committee which considered the Govern- 
ment of India Bill, and we suggest that the opinion of that Joint 
Committee is really contrary to the preamble of the Act and to 
the general intention of the Act itself. You spoke in the House 
of Commons on Monday night, and I was interested to notice 
that in giving a quotation from the Report of the Joint Commitee 
you gave the whole of the paragraph with the exception of one 
sentence, You quoted the Report of the Joint Committee down 
to the word “convention”, and then you went on to say :—' There 
are the concluding words to which I wish to draw the special 
attention of hon members.” It was instructive to me to see what 
the words were that you had omitted, and they were these: 
“Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of 
her consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear 
that she should have the same liberty to consider her interests as 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa.” 
I am not sure whether those words were omitted intentionally. 


Lord Winterton : Oh no. 
Mr: Waddington: I was hoping they were, because we 
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have always held that to bo one of the weak spots in that Com- 
mittee’s Report. The very fact that a Committee should suggest 
that the Government of India Act was conferring upon India the 
same powers as bad been granted to the other self-governing 
Domivions was to suggest something which was totally contrary 
to fact, and made the Report of the Committee, so far as that 
particular paragraph is concerned, guite useless, and quite hopeless 
from an administrative point of view. What is actually the 
position, in India and in the other self-governing Dominions ? 
Under the Government of India Act the Budget has to be intro- 
duced by the Governor-General. The Legislative Assembly, or 
the Legislative Council, have no voice in introducing the Budget. 
They have simply to vote certain proposals, and the Governor- 
General can veto those proposals which they either carry or do 
not carry. Now whatis the position in the other self-governing 
Dominions which this Select Committee say are equivalent to 
India? In all the other self-governing Dominions we have the 
party system. The candidates go to the country; théy put 
forward their policy and one or other of the parties is elected. 
They form the Government, they administer, and they legislate. 
But in India those who are elected have no powers either of 
administration or legislation otherwise than on the sufferance they 
receive from the Governer-General. Wesay that to suggest that 
the principle of self government guaranteed to India is equal to 
the self-government guaranteed to the other self-governing 
Dominions is really playing with torms. With regard to the 
question of whether we have granted fiscal autonomy and self- 
government to India, I should like to quote from Mr. Montagu’s 
abridged version of the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals which was 
issued by the India Office in 1918. This is what he says on Page 
10: “The development of legislative bodies in India has led 
to occasional attempts to impujn the supremacy of Parliament ; 
but on various occasions when the question was raised by individual 
members of the Government of India or local Governments, or by 
the Government of India as a whole, the Home Government 
asserted their rights both of legislative and administrative control 
in uncompromising terms.” That is what the position was 
before the reforms, These are the proposals after the reforms: 
Mr. Montagu says :— It is not part of the writers’ plan”—that is of 
Lord Chelmaford and himself—‘ to make the official Governments 
in India less amenable to Parliament than hitherto.,” Then he 
goes on to say: ‘On large matters of policy .here can, of course 
be no such delegation.” We suggest that fiscal policy is a very 
large matter of policy and that it involves so many interests, both 
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for the welfare of India and of the rest of the Empire, that there 
cannot and ought not to be, with the limited self-government which 
has beau extended to,India, any real fiscal autonomy in India, 
The preamble of the Act has been referred to; we know that it 
is to take India by méasured steps on the road to self government. 
With regard to the rules which were made under Section 33, as 
you know, there are two sets of rules. The firat set, if they are 
made, deal with the central subjects and the next set deal with 
the transferred subjects. Now, under the transferred subjects 
certain rules have been made and whilst those subjects have been 
deliberately transferred to the Governments in India yet we have 
by those rules established the right of Parliament to interfere when 
matters involving ahy dispute between this country or any other 
part of the Empire and India are at stake. If we have made those 
rules in connection with the transferred subjects giving the positive 
right of this Government to interfere, how much more power have 
we to interfere in the central subjects about which we have not 
made the rules? In order to show the importance that Parliament 
attached to these two sets of rules and how it intended to keep its 
grip over central subjects whilst it parted with some of ite respon- 
sibilities over the transferred subjects, I should like to say that 
the first set of rules over central subjects have to be presented in 
draft to the House of Commons. They have not to be issued as 
Orders and laid on the table in the usual way but they have to be 
presented in draft. The other set of rules for the transferred 
subjects can be made and they are only presented as a matter of 
form in the House of Commons, so that the House of Commons 
whan it passed this measure did really intend to maintain a strict 
hold upon those central subjects which concern the Central Gov- 
ernment and this country, 


The question also of what was intended, whether we did 
givo self-government to India, can be dealt with by a short extract 
from the King-Emperor’s Proclamation after the Act had been 
passed, In the Proclamation the King declared: ‘ The coutrol 
of her domestic concerns is a burden which India may legitimately 
aspire to take upon her own sboulders. The burden is too heavy 
to be borne in full until time and experience have brought the 
necessary strength, but opportunity will now be given for experience 
to grow and for responsibility to increase with the capacity for its 
fulfilment”. Now I suggest Lord Winterton, that that declaration 
of the King Emperor means that we did not give self-government 
to India, fiscal autonomy and the severance of the right of this 
country to take any part in her affairs. We did not, and never 
intended to give that, And we have gone wrong as a Parliament 
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by yielding too much of our judgment to the judgment of the Select 
Committee. Now with a change in office we hope there may be a 
reconsideration of these problems and we hope that we may get 
back to the actual terms of the Act, to the actual intentions of 
Parlidment relying upon the Act of Parliament and disabusing our 
minds of the opinion of the joint Select Committee. Now Indians 
themsolves do not consider that they have fiscal autonomy. I have 
here a quotation by a very prominent Indian, Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey, an important and active member of the Legislative 
Assembly. Sir Vithaldas Thackersey in the course of his exami- 
nation by the members of the Fiscal Commission ‘‘ declared that at 
present India enjoyed fiscal autonomy only on sufferance and askéd 
that they should have complete self-government in this directién 
meaning thereby that the Indian Legislatures should have the final 
word on all fiecal questions including Imperial preference.” Anothdér 
member Rao Saheb Sahasrabudhe who is a member of the Advisot'y 
Board of Industries, said: “ He was humbly of opinion, with due 
respect to the higher authorities, that fiscal freedom should ba granted 
to India to commemorate H. R. H. the Prince of Wales’ visit.” 


We have been told that the whole of India considered that 
she had not got this right to fiscal autonomy and fiscal freedom. It 
bas been impressed upon us that we had no right to interfere, that 
we were jeopardizing the position of the freedom of India and this 
country, aud the good relationship between them if we interfered. 
But here we have evidence within the last six weeks of two 
important Indians holding public positions who declare that they 
have not got fiscal autonomy in India and who are asking that fiscal 
freedom should be granted. The olectorate of India has been 
referred to so frequently—the small electorate and the small pro- 
portion who vote—that I will not labour that point at the moment, 
but I would like to refer for a moment to 4 point in the East India 
(Progress and Condition) 1920 Report. On page 66 a description 
is given of the eloctorste of India and the manner in which that 
electorate had to record their votes at the last election. This is 
what is said in that report, which is an official report, issued by the 
Government of India, ‘Ingenious machinery was devised for 
enabling illiterate voters to record their votes. In the case of 
Bombay, for example, it was decided to adopt the coloured box or 
symbol system. There was a separate box at each polling station 
to which was allotted the colour or the symbol given to a parti- 
cular candidate. Where the number of candidates was five or 
fewer, the boxes were coloured white, black, yellow, red and green. 
Where the number of candidates was greater than 5, to each was 
assigned # symbol such as a horse, cart or sword, or some other 
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universally reeognisable article, for it was found that country voters 
could not be trusted to recognise with certainty more than the five 
colours above mentioned”, 


Now the point I would make here is that where you have 
an electorate limited to only 900,00Q and where you have electors 
of a class who have to vote according to a symbol such as a horse, 
a cart, or a sword, it is quite out of the question to suggest that self- 
government exists in such a part of the Empire as you have in the 
rest of the self-governing Dominions, 


While wea disagree with the theory that we have granted 
absolute self-government to India, we have no desire to assert that 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms should be scrapped. All we desire 
is that they should be carried out in a way which would be best 
for this country and for India. They should be carried out in a 
spirit of co-operation. We believe that it is necessary for India to 
co-operate with this country. We believe that the best advantages 
will be obtained by using this country’s wide experience, its capital, 
its skilled labour and its facilities for the development and the 
improvement of India. It is rather on those lines that we would 
like to go—by India recognising that she is not so independent, and 
by our recognising that we have ceased to hold the dictatorial and 
autocratic policy of vrevious years when the Government was 
entirely in the hands of the Secretary of State. We do now want 
to go with them and to follow them on the road to self-government, 
to act with them and to build them up, because by building them 
up we shall be building ourselves up. lt may be selfish or other- 
wise, but 1f we can give a benefit thero is no reason why we should 
not also obtain some part of the benefit for ourselves. 


So far as the policy of the development of India by those pro- 
tective duties being necessary is concerned, I suggest that India is so 
developed now that, even assuming that she had the power to 
protect herself, she does not need protection, and those assumptions 
are borne out by fact. If you take out the figures from the 
“Statistical Abstract of British India” for 1920 you will find that 
there were in 1909 74,757 looms in India. In 1918, without any 
protection in India, with the countervailing duty which was equal 
to the import duty, the looms in India had increased from 74,000 to 
1,08,000 an increase of 48 per cent. India was able to extend her 
domestic industry so for as her capital and her labour was available, 
and no country could protect itself to any possible extent peyond 
those two things. It is suggested by witnesses before the Fiecal 
Gommission that protection is not necessary. Mr. Mehta, Director of 
Industries, Cawnpore, in giving avidence before the Fiscal Com- 
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mission sometime in December aasaid that he considered that cotton 
milla in India had arrived at a stage of fall development and did not 
require protection. 


Then, ag one of the dangers of this system of protection being 
given to India, we should recognise the possibility that the Pro- 
vincial Legislature will, from their diversity of interest with Bombay 


{ 
t 


in course of time come to demand protection against Bombay and ' 


the spliting up of India into fiscal autonomous arcas within India 
itself. We have that suggested by Mr. Calvert, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies in the Punjab, who, in giving evidence before 
the Fiscal Commission, said: “It seems to him what might be 
advantageous to Bengal and Bombay might be detrimental to the 
Punjab. If the Punjab was ever to have cloth mills it would be 
more important for it to secure protection against Bombay than 
against Iancashire. ” 


Surely it cannot be to the interests of India that it should be 
possible that an agitation should arise in India to secure that.extra 
walls are to be set up within India? If you are going to have 
protection for the province of Bombay you may equally have the 
Punjab and the other provinces asking that they shall be protected 
against Bombay iu order that they may cultivate their own areas. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that when we speak of these 
Legislative Councils in India we are dealing not with small bodies 
of one million or two million men, but we are dealing with bodies 
that have the rule and the control over twenty million and thirty 
million of people, and as they get educated and more alive to the 
responsibilities of their position they will begin to ask for these 
powers which are now being controlled largely by the influence of 
the Bombay peoplo. 


Now I want to say a word about the methods of the Indian 
people so far as cotton goods sre concorned. It was declared by 
Mr. Wadia who is a well-known Indian cotton manufacturer, and 
who is also well-known for hia views on currency, when he spoke 
here in this very room, I imagine, at a Deputation when Lord 
Morley was Secretary of State for India in July 1910: “The 
Indian consumer, a8 a rule, lays aside a certain amount of money for 
clothing during the year ‘and whatever the price, he can only buy 
the amount of cotton cloth to the extent of the sum laid aside for 
the purpose.” We are suggesting that to make cotton cloth dearer 
by the imposition of this duty is to make it extremely difficult for 


the masses of Indian people to purchase the necessary amount of 


cotton cloth which they require. The conditions of life which 


operkted then are, I understand, still operative, and a eortain. 
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amount of money is still allotted to the purchaso of clothing. Now 
what happens under present conditions? This same gentleman in 
giving evidence before the Fiscal Commission, of February 34, made 
this statement: ‘‘The witness contended that millions in India 
were to-day in a state of semi starvation and semi-nudity due to the 
eoonomic and ourrency policy of the Government. He did not 
think that the raising of the import and excise duties on cloth 
would make the position of poor people much worse.” I am sure 
that we cannot sympathise with an attitude of that sort; wa cannot 
agfee with a policy which is going to affect millions of people in a 
state of semi-nudity and semi starvation through the imposition of 
these duties. 


Practical Suggestions. 


Now what practical suggestions can we make to you? It has 
been suggested that if the duty of 11 percent. on customs was 
reduced to 6 per cent , and the excise duty was incieased from three 
and half per cent. to 6 per cent, you would then get as much 
revenue as you are getting from the 1] per cent. and from the three 
and half per cent. You would by that means reduce the price of 
cotton goods in India by 5 percent, enabling more goods to be 
produced both in this country and in India, producing greater 
employment in both countries, and the masses of the people being 
able to have more clothing. Also, 1t is a fair criticism that the 
Government of India are not administering India in the beat 
interests of the people, judged solely by its Budgets. 1 look at the 
particulars as given by Mr. Montagu on last year’s Budget, and | 
notice the revenue from intoxicants. I desire to say in this con- 
nection that I am not using these figures as any teetotal argument, 
because the Lancashire members are not all teetotallers. I assure you 
that 1 am not a teetotaller myself, I just mention it because what- 
ever may be our views on temperance or otherwise, we do like to 
have some relationship between the articles on which taxes are 
imposed. Now in India the imposition of taxation on intoxicants 
amounted to 27,000,000 rupees. On cotton manufactures, that is, 
imported cotton goods only, not including excise, the taxation was 
59,500, rupees, | thiuk there is reasonable room for suggesting 
to the Government of India that they have a means, by looking at 
the duties upon wines, spirits and beer, of obtaining revenue which 
would at least be as easily paid as in the other case, and if they 
reduce it in the case of cotton goods they would certainly make it 
easier for those cotton goods to be bought by the masses of the people, 


‘T only desire to say in conclusion that what we Lancashire 
pagple wish ie that there shonid be close co-operation between this 
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Government and India, that this country should by all meane in its 
power assist India by helping in ite irrigation worke and by the 
extension of railways, that we should assist her to increase her 
material wealth, and by the increase which we can bring about in 
that way we shall certainly do more to contribute to the welfare of 
India and the welfare of Lancashire than by means of these tariffs 
which cause so much loss to both countries. 


Mr. T. Shaw (M. P. for Preston) said :—It is not my intention 
to make a long speech. The organised cotton workers in Lancashire 
at any rate have no doubt at all about their standpoint on this 
question. Conference after conference and congress after congress 
has occupied itself with the question and some of us have an 
experience of it dating back 30 or 35 years. I do not think the 
Government will try to shelter itself behind the Act of the ex- 
Secretary of State for India because the imposition of these duties 
took place prior to that Act being passed. Over and over again 
Lancashire, both so far as the employers and employed were con- 
cerned, approached various Indian secretaries when proposals for 
these taxes were being made and on every occasion, after hearing the 
statement of the case, the Indian Sccretary admitted that the tax 
without a countervailing excise was wrong in principle. We were 
faced by Mr. Chamberlain when he was Secrotary of State with a 
fait accompli, although there was a distinct understanding that on 
this question, at any rate, Luncashire should be heard before final 
decisions were taken. It is useless for the Government to try to 
shelter itself behind the passing of the Act by Mr. Montagu. I 
draw attention to these facts because when I said that there was 
no doubt about the position of the organised workers in Lancashire 
we formed that opinion not on the Act of Mr. Montagu at all but 
on what had gone before. tlhe action of to-day is what would 
have been the action of yesterday if we had not been powerful 
enough in argument to convince Indian Secretaries that the thing 
was wrong. We are told that this tax is necessitated by Indian 
public opinion. Our reply is that we do not believe a word of it. 
We believe that the vast mass of the people in India under normal 
circumstances requite their cotton goods as cheaply as they can 
get them. They are probably the poorest civilised people in the 
world needing the cheapest of goods, and we do not believe that 
the vast majority of Indian people demand these taxes in the way 
they are imposed. That isa plain statement of fact as we see it. 
We do not believe the argument that the vast majority of the 
Indian people bave any interest at all in a protective duty againat 
Lanosshira cotton goods because we believe in normal times they 
want their goods as cheaply aa possible, 
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We say what reason was Chere for imposing s protective duty ? 
Was it because India needed a protective duty to build up der 
industry? ‘Why, at the very time we were confronted with the 
Jatt accompli—I am speaking from memory—I think the average 
profits of Indian cotton firms were 90 percent. So that it cannot 
be argued that India needs this protection because without it 
she cannot make her industry pay That I think has been proved 
to be wrong over and over again. The !ndia Offes is in posses- 
sion of sufficient figures on that point without it being necessary 
for me to attempt to use any at all. Now, what the Lancashire 
workers say is this plainly and simply: ‘We do not want any 
preference over India; all we want is equality. If 10 per cent 
is put on our goods then we claim that 10 per cent should be 
put on the goods produced in India.” We claim that Indian 
industry in cotton is profitable enough without having an added 
protective duty. We also claim—and the figures are in the 
possession of the India Office—that the method of imposing the 
tax issuch as to impose a very considerable burden on a finished 
piece of Lancashire cloth that enters India, and it ia very much 
open to doubt as to whether the protective duty in actual fact 
does not amount to much more than the difference in the pcr: 
centage. I want again to emphasise the fact that eo far as 
the Lancashire workers are concerned they ask for no pre- 
ference for anybody All they ask for is fair play and to be 
placed on the same basis as everybody else, Indian manufacturers 
included. 

We ask ourselves, what has Lancashire done to have become 
the Cinderella of the trades? All through the war without a 
complaint, without a murmur, we suffered: we were the only 
big trade in the country which did suffer. We did make represo- 
tations, but we never murmured and we_ never complained, 
although our industry was stopped to a very considerable extent 
all through the war. We did not ask for protection for the 
workers in our trades. The large standard trades sent every man 
of military age who was fit into the Army without a murmur or 
a complaint. We bore the burden of our unemployment during 
the war and arranged in the trade itself to carry that burden, not 
asking the Government to intervene to any material extent at 
all. Asa matter of fact we not only suffered during the war 
without complaint ; we not only gave all the men in our principal 
industry to the Army and Navy without complaint, ‘but we 
managed the unemployment without asking the State to put a big 
staff at our disposal. We were and are now the Cinderella of 
the trades, and when we come along to the India Office when theee 
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taxes are placed upon us and you say that the Act prevents you 
from interfering, we reply that at any rate you can make friendly 
representations that these things are unjust. We have never 
had yet the slightest announcement that any representation of a 
friendly character has ever been made to India atall. Now that 
is the position of affairs we find ourselves in. Let me repeat 
again the position that we hold and hold most strongly. It is 
that India, in its cotton industry, has no need for protection ; 
that if cotton ia the one thing that will balance the Budget by 
taxation, then a countervailing excise should méet the duty placed 
on cotton goods. We ask for no preference over anybody. All 
we ask is that we should be put on an equal basis with everybody 
else, and we think we have a claim from the record of our trade 
during the war aud from the sacrifices that it has made since 
the war, 

Sir William Barton: I would like to recall the fact that 
this is a very old agitation, Many of us have been in this room 
time and time again, year after year. Up to 1916 our efforts 
did succeed in repelling taxation in India which was not counter- 
vailed by an excise. I want to represent, if 1 may for a moment, 
what I believe to be the true Indian view. I quite recognise that 
there is scarcely a politicianin India who is not a Protectionist. 
J] have not met uwwe—and I have met a great many—who does not 
strongly desire protective duties for India. But 1 have some 
personal experience of India and of the intense poverty of the 
people of the country. They live in a state of poverty unknown 
in this country at any time or under any conditions, and I have 
no reasen to believe and I have never heard any observations 
that would lead me to think that the ryot in India knows anything 
about this taxation. If he did know about it, and if he knew what 
has been admitted so fully to-day by Mr. Waddington, that it must 
of necessity increase the price of his clothing, 1 feel sure that, so 
far from it being a popular tax, it would be an intensely unpopular 
tax. Up to 1916 we did manage to oppase this taxation. 1 agree 
with what Mr. Tem Shew hae aaid that 1 think Mr. Chamberlain 
did treat badly at that time. It was an old agitation. Govern- 
ment after Government had yielded to Lancashire representations. 
Surely when there was to be a change of policy the interests 
eoncerned should have been consulted. 1 admit that it was done 
during a time of war, and that there was an offer of a hundred 
millions from the Government of India to assist in the war, and 
that being so we reluctantly in the end agreed that we would say 
nothing more about it. Then, Lord Winterton, | want you very 
specially to bear in mind that we had a perfectly definite promise 
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at that time tbat before anytbing further was done all] interests 
concerned would be taken into consultation. The next thing we 
were confronted with was a further increase of taxation without 
any consultation whatever. I understand the Justification for that 
to have been the new Government of India Act. The last time 
we were in this room, Sir, the experts brought forward by Mr. 
Montagu did not plead that Act ; what they did say was that it 
was purely a fiscal measure, that the money had to be found and 
that it was considered that this was the best way to find the money ; 
so that they were in olear conflict with the promise which had been 
made to us Reverting for a moment to the Government of India 
Act, it does appear to me that there is nothing on the face of that 
Act which reduces the power of the Secretary of State in Council 
{o intervene in thesé matters. I am aware that the report of the 
Committee does indeed imply such a power, but are we to be guided 
by the report of a Committe or by the legislation on the Statute 
Book? There is a clear conflict of opinion on that matter. I have 
read the Act many times and it seems to me quite clear that we 
have practically the same power although perhaps in a different 
spirit,—more a power of co-operation but still a power—and that we 
are still joint trustees with the Government of India for the condi- 
tion of India With that power in your band I think we can fairly 
ask you to take into consideration the whole problem both from the 
Lancashire side—or rather } should like to say from the British 
side—and the Indian side. We do not contemplate anything in the 
way of antagonism between London and Delhi ; nothing of the kin,i. 
Indeed, Sir, I think I may tell you this that 2a Sub-Committee of 
the Lancashire Members met in Manchester some little time ago 
and we were confronted with the fact that there was an intention 
amongst the. inufacturers » .aise an extensive public agitation. 
They had estahlished a Publicity Committee, and we as a vody 
came unanimously to the conclusion that we would do all we could 
to stop it or at any rate to postpone it and the deputation to you 
to day largely arises from that. We are most anxious that there 
should be no public ill-feeling because we feel sure tbat it would do 
nothing but harm. But we also feel sure that you can do something 
to help us in this matter and that the past record of your prede- 
cessors in itsolf justifies ycu in doing so. What 1 do want. to ask 
you is this: Do you think that under the Goveinment of India 
Act you are able to some extent to bup us in this matter; are you 
w illing to do so, ure you seized with our case and do you realize tbat 
Laucashtre still bas the same right of intervention which she bad in 
the past ! We come bere with that friendly appeal asking for your 
friendly help. 
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Sir Ryland Atkins :—I speak for the moment as one who 
has tto personal connection with the cotton trade but whose duty and 
whose inclination it has been to watch what is the effect of this 
controversy upon the Lancashire public of all kinds. 1 feel it my 
duty to assure you that what my friend Sir William Barton has 
said is perfectly true, that we have used every influence to prevent 
public agitation and to make our constituents and our friends 
realise the difficult position of Government as between India and 
England. At the same time we are anxious to impress upon you 
that the feeling of Lancashire in this matter is far graver, is 
far more widespread, is far more intertwined with the life of tHe 
countty than wauld appear to be the case when there has been do 
little conspicuous public agitation. It goes beyond political 
differences. It transcends them. It affects dozens of businesses 
whose actual and personal connection with the cotton trade is not 
as close and intimate as is the case with many others. I do not 
want to lay stress on what has happened in the past but impres- 
sions have been given by Government in difficulties that they 
would do things that they were unable to do. There is a widespread 
impression that under the guise and the appearance of self-govern- 
ment, our Government is being compelled to do what an oligarchy 
of Bombay cotton merchants and cotton manufacturers require and 
is not doing that which is necessary or really required by the mass 
of the people. [I cannot put the case quite comprehensively by 
referring to the well-known passage in one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, with which Lord Winterton will be familiar, when King 
Richard Coeur de Liun was asked which was the more dangerous. 
Prince Kenelm of Scotland who was then under his intluence or the 
Sultan Saladin, and the famous phrase was then used: ‘A wild 
cat in the chamber is more dangerous than a lion in the desert.” 
Lancashire 1s close to belp if it is not actually at the heart of the 
Iimpire, and we desire from you, My Lord, from Lord Peel, and 
from the Cabinet an expression of what we know to be your sense 
of statesmanship that real content at home is as vital, even more 
vital, than anything else for the preservation not only of Great 
Britain but 0° the Empire ! 


The Under-Secretary’s Reply 


Earl Winterton :—No Government in powar in this country 
could possibly under any circumstances afford to ignore representa- 
tions made to it) by such an important interest as that of the 
Lancashire cotton interest, even though it may uot feel able to act 
Upon those representations. 1 should like first of all to deal very 
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briefly with the constitutional point that has been raised. I will 
at once say that of course the ultimate financial responsibility under 
the Government of India Act rests with the Secretary of State, but 
I thjnk it will be generally admitted that the Government of India 
must have wide lattitude in deciding the steps to be taken in parti- 
cular instances. I think no one would quarrel with that. I turn 
from that to deal, if I may do so, with the point of view of the 
deputation itself on this matter. If I were inclined to do so—but 
I want to avoid it if possible—lI think I could put some of you in 
rather a dilemma. It is quite obvious that the universal teaching 
of history is that real self-government in the long run is based upon 
fiscal autonomy, That is obvious. I regard this deputation as a 
friendly deputation but if 1 wanted to put you in a dilemma I 
would say this to you: AJl your arguments are really arguments 
against ever granting fiscal autonomy to India ; therefore they are 
arguments against advance along the path to self-government which 
has been referred to by the late Secretary of State and others, If 
you accept my argument, real, complete, self government must always 
be based on fiscal autonomy. However, do not let us raise that 
point at this moment. [ would only venture to say with all 
respect that sooner or later—when this question comes to be the 
subject of public controversy and public debate, not perhaps in this 
Parliament but in a future Parliament, when the sdvance is again 
made, which, I suppose, we all hope will be made as anticipated by 
Parliament—then Parliament will have to make up its mind when 
the question is most emphatically brought up of the cotton interest 
of Lancashire, with all its magnificent record of service and devotion 
to the Empire, on which leg it stands, whether it is prepared to 
say it will grant complete fiscal autonomy to India or not. 1 admit 
the question does not arise at the moment, but I think it is legiti- 
mate to refer to it at this point. Sir William Barton said that it is 
known to everyone who knows India that there is not a politician 
in India who is not a Protectionist, from which it follows that if a 
future Government—it may be a Labour Government or any other 
Government—gave complete fiscal autonomy, it would be assumed 
that it would be the wish of the people that they should have a 
a protective system. So that while some of you may think it is 
dangerous ground for the India Office, it is also dangerous ground 
for the Lancashire cotton interest because sooner or later in the 
long run it will put youin a dilemma. I come now to a much 
easier part of the case from your point of view, and my point 
of view, in which you ask—and if you will allow me to say so, 
I think itis a perfectly fair request—that there should be the 
closest co operation between the Government of this country and 
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India in these matters. 1 am sure you will agree that it would 
be wrong for me to make any statement on that subject in the 
absence of the Secretary of State, but I may say that I feel con- 
vinced in my own mind that the Secretary of State would agree 
most fully and freely to the suggestion that the closest co operation 
should exist. The other matter that you dealt with was of same- 
what the same kind. You asked that the views of your great 
industry might be represented very clearly to the Government of 
India, and that they might at all times be kept in close touch with 
your views, and particularly with your views, on particular instances 
that may arise. I think I can without committing any breach of 
rules of ettiquette in the absence of the Secretary of State give a 
complete assurance on that subject. So far as my humble duties 
in the House of Commons are concerned, I consider it is one of the 
most important of them to keep in touch with the honourable 
gentlemen who form the deputation and constantly to hear their 
views, and, although I may not agree with them, to represent them 
to my chief, and to ask him, as I know he will do, to represent 
them to the Government of India. Having dealt with the question 
in principle, | now turn to one or two matters that have been raised 
with regard on the duties themselves. I should like to point out in 
the first place that as a result of the action taken in the Legislative 
Assembly both the Customs Duty and Excise Duty are in status 
quo, that they are in the same position as they were last year. 
Relatively you are no worse off than you were last year. 


Mr, Ben Tillhit : We were better off then. There is not much 
comfort in that statement of yours—is there ? 


Earl Winterton: Except this, that if your arguments are 
correct, you would have been worse off had they passed the increased 
duties. ‘lhat is my only reason for referring to it. As a matter of 
fact you are slightly better off because the rest of the tariff has 
been raised. I think it is fair that everyone should realise that the 
cotton duties will now be 4 per cent below the general tariff ; so that, 
taking the case of a gentleman not coming from the Lancashire district 
but from some other part of England whois an importer into India 
of other goods, he might say: ‘I am worse off relatively than the 
Lancashire cotton interest.” That is the effect of what has 
happened in connection with the Budget, so that Mr. Shaw’s point 
that the cotton trade has become the Cinderella of the trades does 
not apply so far as India is concerned, because cotton is 4 per cent 
better off than other trades. It is no part of my duty to speak as 
regards the attitude of the Government here towards the matter 
generally. 
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Mr, Tom Shaw: There is no comparison between the cotton 
and any other trade in India. 


Earl Winterton : 1 was well aware of the predominance of 
the cotton trade ; | was not so ignorant as not to be aware of that, 
but still there are other imports into India from this country, and 
no doubt the persons who run those trade here are anxious to 
increase those imports; they wish to do trade. 


Mr. Greenwood : May I ask the noble lord if he will deal for 
& moment with the point raised about splitting the difference 
between customs and excise! 


Earl Winterton: I am afraid you will not regard this as 
satisfactory because I can make no sort of promise or statement as 
to alterations of the duty in the Budget next year: I can only 
make representations. [ will put your representations before the 
Secretary of State. 1 should like before [ sit down to make a 
suggestion. It is sometimes said that the Members of the Govern- 
ment (I am afraid it is true of some Ministers, | do not mean in this 
Government, but in Governments I have seen) are not always 
willing to hive a discussion in the House of Commons, but | 
venture to say In this case that | think it would be very useful if 
these questions were raised in the House of Commons and we had 
a discussion. {| would welcome and I believe my honourable friend 
would welcome an opportunity of having a further debate on the 
subject when it can be explained more in dotail, 


The Indian Debate 


HOUSE OF COMMONS~—15'1'HU JUNE 1992 
The House ef Commons went into Committee of Supply 


on 15th June 1922 when on the motion for the India Office 
vote ageneral debate on the Indian situation ensu2d Tne 
following-are important extracts from the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“Lhat a sum, not exceeding £75,000, be yranted to His Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1923, for a 
contribution towards the cost of the Deprrtinent of His Majesty's Secretary 
of State for India in Cowncil including a Grant in Ard.” —(Note : 
£45,000 has been voted on account.) 


The Under Secretary of State for India (Earl Winterton) : 
As the Committee is aware, this Vote is almost the only occasion 
within the Parliamentary year when the affairs of India, as a whole 
can be discussed in this House The Debates which arise from time 
to time on Adjournment Motions, the Consolidated Fund Bill, and 
the like, are usually, from the nature of the case, of a desultory kind. 
Consequently, following precedent, I propose at the outset this after- 
noon in my capacity as representative in this House of my Noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India to give a review of the 
political, financial and general situation in India. I will endeavour 
to compress my remarks as much as possible, realising that the Com- 
mittce is rightly intolerant of lengthy statements, and further, having 
at the back of my mind recollections of the dim and distant past 
of having made speeches from the benches in another quarter of the 
House protesting against the undue length of time occupied by 
prominent speakers on both sides. I admit that a subject which at 
one time in our Debates were considered dull in the extreme is 
to-day, I am afraid, of vivid, painful, and ever-present interests to the 
inhabitants of almost every country in the world with the possible 
exception of the principality of Monaco—I refer to taxation and 
finance. I am afraid that I shall have to ask the Committee to bear 
with me while I give a good number of tigures in this connection. 

India Government finance for the financial year which has just 
closed, #,¢., the year 1921-22, has come under the full blast of the world 
trade depression, and it is inevitatble that India, which has. always 
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been a large exporter of raw material, should feel the effects of such 
times as the world has been experiencing in a very special degree. 
Thronghout the Wur years, really until the end of 1920, India en- 
joyed what is generally described as a favourable balance of trade in 
respect of ber exports and imports of merchandise. In the year 
1919 20, the favourable balance in respect of merchandise excluding 
treasure, was as high as 119 crores. Iu the year following 1920-21 
the pendulum swung round violently, when the Indian trade statis- 
ties of net imports of merchandise amounted to 78 crores. In 1921- 
1922 there was, fortunately, some improvemont as the advorse 
balance bad been considerably reduced, and the figures for the year 
showing a net import of merchandise of 23 crores. Further, in that 
connection, it is satisfactory to note that in February and March of 
this year there was actually a net export of over S crores ; and even, 
allowing for transactions in treasury of which India normally imports 
a great deal, the statistics for the three months, February to April last, 
in goods and treasure combined, exhibit a favourable balance to India 
amounting to threo ciores. These figures suggest that the corner 
has now been turned as all of us connected with India most devoutly 
hope that it bas heen and it is particularly satisfactory that the 
export figures for March and April last indicate an improvement 
over the position in the corresponding month of the year 1921. I 
would add in this connection that the reaction from the abnormal 
conditions prevailing during the War has been of serious financial 
concern to the Government of India as to any other Government of 
the world, that the position in India was complicated by the fact: 
that this world reaction almost exactly coincided with the introduction 
of new political and financial machinery by the putting.into operation 
of the 1919 Act. 


Financial Situation 


Indian finance has always been handled on conservative lines, 
and to the fact wust be ascribed the high credit that the Govern- 
ment of India has for many years enjoyed in tho markets of the 
world. In 1921 22 the Government of India had to face a financial 
problem aggravated by a heavy fal] in the exchange, an unprecedont- 
ed riso in prices, and large military expenditure necessitated by un- 
settled frontier conditions. They hoped, by means of careful 
economies and by the imposition of fresh taxation, amounting to 175 
crores, to obtain in 1921-22 an equilibrium Budget. Unbappily, 
those bopes were not fulfilled, largely owing to the world trade 
slum and to heavy but absolutely necessary military charges. There 
was also in the same year a decline in the Estimate of Customs 
receipta amounting to over four croreg'and under the net receipts 
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from rai)ways of thirteen crores, while losses under exchange in 
non commercial Departments ameunted to nearly six crores, The 
upshot was that a small budgeted surplus of 71 Jakhs was converted 
into a deficit of 33 crores, the revenue for the year amounting to 109 
crores while the revised estimate for expenditure came to 142 crores. 

I will now deal very briefly with the situation in the present 
financial year. The estimates foreshadowed a deficit of 31 three- 
fourth crores on the existing basis of taxation, including an allow- 
ance for the yicld of the taxes imposed in the preceding year, The 
proposals of the Government of India for new taxation which were 
laid before the Legislative Assembly Jast March, were designed to 
yield fresh revenue amounting to 29 crores. The new revenue is to 
be found under the following heads : Customs, salt, taxes on income, 
railways, postal telegraph, amounting together to 29 crores. Of 
proposals for new taxation, the Assembly rejected the increase of 
duty on salt, the increase from 3 three fourth to 7 three-fourth 
per cent on cotton excise, and the increase on imported machinery. 
The total amount they thus cut out was 956 lakhs. The upshot of 
the discussions in the Assembly and Council of State was that 
additional taxation amounting to 19'5 crores was accepted, because 
some fresh taxation was accepted. 

The Committee will observe from what I have just said that 
the Government o§ India in the last two years have succeeded in 
carrying measures calculated to increase their revenue by no less 
than 37 crores, which represents 25 per cont of the budgeted 
expenditure for 1922-23. I think that fact shows that the Govern- 
ment of India are as alive to-day as ever to the imperative need of 
rehabilit iting their financiu! position and that they are going to 
justify the confidence which their handing of Indian finance in the 
past has established. 1 make a special point of that fact, because | 
was challenged in previous debates ‘:y several hon’ bla gentlemen 
who take an interest in Indian finance, to make some statement 
about the attitude which the Government of India were adoptirg 
towards this question. 

Before I leave the subject of finance, } want to express the great 
satisfaction and delight of the Goverument of India and of my Noble 
friend the See. of State that Lord Incheape, whose public spirit has bean 
so often demonstrated in recent years, and who was for some five years 
a member of the Viceroy’s Counce] in India, has consented to go to 
India in the autumn to preside over a Retrenchment Coinmittee, on 
which he will be assisted hy eminent men of affairs who have a 
thorough, practical acquaintance with Indian conditions. 1 need 
not refer to the names of the Committee or to the terms of reference, 
because they have been already announced, except to observe that | 
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think they aro .uch as to inspire confidence. The terms of reference 
follow closely those of the Geddes Committee. They are widely 
drawn, and it will be within the scope of the Committee to inves- 
tigate expenditure on defence and all other issves that appear 
relevent to. 

Railway Development. 


I explained, when speaking on the Loans Bill some six weeks 
ago, the urgent need that there was for increased railway develop- 
ment in India, and it so bappens that my specch to-day almost 
coincides with the issne of an Indian l.oan under the powers 
recontly granted by Parliament. Tbe money for which we are 
asking will be entirely devoted to Indian railway purposes, and 
the Committee will be interested to know that in the Budget this 
year the Government include 30 crores for their railway capital 
programme. I believe that the expenditure of this money will 
abundantly repay itself, not only directly from the railways, but also 
indirectly by increasing the prosperity of the country which, in its 
turn, will enhance the Government revenae through Customs and 
in many other ways. Having regard to the great natural wealth of 
India and to the increased recognition of the scope for developing 
that wealth, I Jook forward to a renewal of Indian progress in all 
directions, Indian public mon aro fully alive to the possibilities of 
India’s commercial expansion, and | am sure that the increased 
association of Indians with the Kxecutive Government is bound to 
lead to developments that will add strength and security to Indian 
finance. Ihave only one other word to say on the question of 
finance, aud that is to anticipate question that will no doubt be 
asked at a later stage in the Debate with regard to the action that 
the Government of India are likely to take with respect to this 
uncovered deficit to which 1 have roferred. I think it would be 
premature to make any announcement at this time. It may well be 
that a revival of trade and an increasingly peaceful internal situation 
will materially improve the revenue prospects within the current 
year. But, whatever the situation may be, it will be faccd in the 
future by the Government of India. 


Khilafat Question. 


There are two other questions to which IJ am going to make 
only a brief reference. Oneis the question of the Cotton Import 
Duty, I have already on previous occasions explained fully the 
attitude of the Government of India and that of my Noble Friend 
in this respect, and I shall be ready to reply to any criticisms that 
may be made during the course of the Debate. ‘The other matter 
is that of military policy. I donot propose now tu speak of it, but 
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L will of course reply to any questions, thaugh I have no fresh 
innouncement to make with regard to any change of policy Let 
ne now say a word or two about two questions, the importance of 
which no one connected with India can fail to realise The first 
s the Khilafat question, and the second 1s the position of Indians 
yverseis With regard to the first of these questions everyone 
ecognise, | hope and believe, the sympathy of Indian Moslems for 
[urkey as a great independent Moslem power under the Sultan 
Tis Majesty’s Government fully realise the position, and they desire 
o show all possible respect to these beliefs and feelings It 1s no 
vart of their policy, and 1t never has been in the past of the British 
yovernment—uit has never been the policy of this Government and 
t never will be—to pit one religion sgainst another, and it 15 not 
or them a question of rival religions their solo concern 1s to secure 
onditions which will as far as possible do justice to all parties 
Indians Overseas 


Scarcely less important 13 the question of the political mghts 
o be accorded to Indians overseas It excites the most intense 
nterest in India and, mm claiming the full rights of Imperial citizen 
hip Indians of all shades of political opinion are united I would 
v back for 1 moment to the situation at the time of the list 
mpeiial Conferonee While thit Corference left undisturbed the 
rinciple that «ach Government should be left free to detcrmine 
he composition of 1ts own population, 1f embodied the new and 
108t Important princiyle that Indians lawfully domiciled in any 
art of the Lmpire should enjoy the rights of citizenship Lhe 
esolution was not accepted by the ecpresentatises of South Afric, 
nd it would be folly to ignore that acute difleulties still remain 
» that Domimon We cin only trust to time to provide 1 sclution 
ut l would make an arnouncement to the Committee which, 1 
wpk his not yet been mide public I 1m not sure whether it 
asor his not The Governmcnt of India have recently, with the 
ill coneurrence of my Noble Friend, entered into direct commun 
ion with the Cmion Government on this question and 16 1s hoped 
it now that each Government can frankly explain to the othe. 
s own embariassments, some satisfactory solution of this difliculty 
11] be reached I might say that there have been several speeches 
| South Africa, and notably one by Vr Patrick Duncan, which 
ould lead all who tihe an intcrest in this question to believe that 
1e Government of South Africa are at any rate alive to the difhicul 
es of the situation 

As regards the other Domimons, I think that the outlook 18 
ighter in Canada, Australia and New Zealand The represent- 
tives of all those Duminions acceptcd the Imperial Confererce 
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Resolution, and it only remains to providé means and methods of 
translating into practice a new principle. For that purpose Mr. 
Sastri is visiting Canada, Australia, and New Zealand on the in- 
vitation of the Dominion Governments and his task will be to inform 
public opinion and consult with the three Governments as to the 
best way of giving effect to the Resolution. I should like to say 
that as the adoption of the Resolution was largely due to the 
earnestness and eloquence of Mr. Sastri, it 1s, in my opinion, very 
satisfactory indeed that he should be conferring, or about to confor, 
with these Dominion Governments on this question. As regards 
the Crown Colonies and Dependencies, the position is somewhat 
different because, as the Committee is aware, the application of the 
Imperial Conference Resolution in that case lies with his Majesty’s 
Government, and in some cases we ave concerned not only with 
political but also with economic questions. Just recently two 
deputations from India have visited in the one case British Guiana, 
and in the other case Fiji, to examine whether those countries are 
suitable for Indian colonisation. The inquiries have been largely 
directed to such matters as the cost of living, rates of wages, and 
the terms on which land can be held. Neither of these two deputa- 
tions has yet submitted its report, and it is not possible therefore, 
to anticipate their findings in any way. When they are received 
by the Government of India they will be referred to the Indian 
Legislature, and it wall be for that Legislature (o decide whether, 
and, if so, on what conditions, emigration can be allowed to those 
two Colonies. 

There was recently passed into Jaw in India an Emigration 
Bill which hos to a great extent altered the situation and by it 
systematic emigration of utskilled labourcrs to all parts of the 
world will be controlled and prohibited unless such emigration 18 
specifically permitted by notification. The notification, however, 
cannot be issued by the Govesument of India withcut the approval 
of the Indian Legislation whieh will be advised by a Standing 
Committee on Emigration Tor this reason the reports submitted by 
these two deputations and any schemes put forward by other 
Colonial Governments will be closely cximined in the hght of the 
conditions under which IJndiins jive im the countries 1) question, 
The Committee will sce at once the importance of these new pro 
visions to sfieguard particularly the interests of the poorer class of 
Indian workers who go to other countries in the Empire. 

As regaids tho question of Kenya and the position of Indians 
in that Colony the matter is still under the earnest consideration 
of the India Office and the Colonial Office. In these circumstances 
It is perhaps Letter not to comment on the unfortunate differences 
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rhich have arisen between the European and Indian settlers in 
nat colony. The prospect of a solution, however, is very hopeful, 
ad I trust and believe that a settlement satisfactory to Indian 
ninion, and indeed a settlement which will bo satisfactory all round 
iay be reached in the near future, 

The Indian Services. - 


I come to perhaps what is one of the most difficult of all the 
uestions with hich those connected with India have to deal at 
1e present time, and on which [ know there is a great deal of no 
nnatural anxiety in this House—I refer to the position of the 
ervices in India. The members of the Indian Civil Service have 
»contend with great difficulties with which my Noble Friond the 
ecretary of State for India fully sympathises. Prices havo risen 
iormously in India, Just as they have risen elsewhere, and the 
ld amenities and attractions of life to British Civil Servants in 
idia have largely disappeared owing to a variety of circumstances. 
1 many casos these men find themselves worse off financially than 
1ey were 10 years ago and actually some of them find difficulty 
1 meeting their obligations, and I am afraid in some cises in 
eeting the obligations they owe to their families apart from them- 
ves. Unfortunately, it 1s the fact that the revisions of pay have 
ot fulfilled expectations, The position in their respect is not 
sculiar. The Secretary of State in Council and the Government 

India are limited by the resources at their disposal, and the 
udget of the Government of India and other provincial Budget 
iowing a deficit, Committees are sitting all over India to advise 
10 Government where they should lop and prune their expendi: 
ire. In these circumstances [ fear there can be no expectation of 
great increase in Service charges at the present time, but signs 
‘a not wanting that economic conditions are beginning to improve 
id the Services, like tho rest of the community, must reap their 
iare of the benefits 

So much for the material side of this question. But thore is 
1 equally if not more important side to this question in India. 1 
> not know that the material side is the real Service difficulty. 
ou cannot expect good and contented service from men in any part 

the world, whether under the Government or under a private 
dividual who feel that their service is not wanteu, and whose 
rery-day task, hard and exacting as itis at the best, is carried out 
ider a constant stream of vituperation, misrepresentation aud 
‘tive or passive hostility which some at any rate of the responsible 
aders of opinion have done something to foster and little to check. 

In that connection may I say that anyone who has lived in a 
‘Opical country, as | have done must realise that the conditions of 
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service are infinitely harder than in this country because you have a 
hostile climate that is fighting against you. This may not be so 
apparent during the short visit, and it is only when you live there 
for about two years through hot and cold weather as I have done 
that you realise what men are up against who have to spend their 
lives in that country, and when you superimpose upon all the 
conditions with which Indian civil servants are faced you have a 
state of things which very much affects the spirit and the health and 
the good work of those who are serving in that part of the world. 

I make every allowance for Indian impatience over the question 
of Indianisation and for the lack of balance arising from the sudden 
acquisition of powers of effective criticism and considerable control. 
l make every allowance for the Indian disappointment at the 
syuchronising of this acquisition with a financial stringency un- 
paralleled in the experience of anyone living, and yet I am afraid 
that the fact remains that, whatever the future may have in store, 
no responsible Indian in bis heart would deny that the need of the 
assistance of the All-India services was never greater than it is to- 
day, and the need will continue to bs greater throughout and beyond 
the period of transition. 

Race hatred will not and cannot hasten the advent of respon. 
sible government. If any condition could point to a certain 
delay and is capable of destroying the chances of Dominion status 
for India, that condition is race batred. There is good enough 
reason, unfortunately, for the belief on the part of the Services that 
ludiangs including some whose position ought to guarantee that they 
would act reasouubly want to get rid of them. I[ can only say iu 
conclusion on this matter, with the greatest emphasis, that there is 
no reason whatever for the beliei that the Government of India, or 
my Noble Friend the Secretary of State for India, want to get rid 
of them, or ever will get rid of them. 1 think it is of importance 
that that announcement sbould be made in view of the accusations 
which have been made in certain quarters. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks: How can you stup it ? 

Earl Winterton : | was uot referring to anyone in this House. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks: I merely asked, what are you going to 
do-to prevent it ? 
° Retirement Scheme. 


Earl Winterton: I shall come to that point later on. I wish to 
say a word or two now about the retiremont scheme. 1 am _ betray- 
ing no secret when I say that the late Secretary of State for India 
agreed, with reluctance, to a general option to retire which was open 
for a limited period The present Secretary of State for india has 
agreed, not without reluctance, to the removal of the limitation of 
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the period. Own thig point the exact terms of the announcement will 
be made by my Noble Friend ina few days in another place. In 
view, of this, | ask that I should not be pressed for details now. 
It is a complete migapprehension to suppose that this offer represents 
a desire on the part of the Government of India or on the part of 
the Secretary of State to ‘thin out” Buiitish members of the 
Service. J] think i¢ is jmportant to empbasise this because the 
original offer wag mada on the insistent demand of the Services 
themselves and of some Members of this House who had made them- 
selves spokesmen in this matter. That is the history of this question. 

The extension which | have just mentioned is not due toa 
desire for 9 more effective thinning out, but itis in the hope that 
the numbers who avail themselves of the offer will be smaller than 
if the time limit had been maintained. Ihe number of applications 
for all Services up to date to retire is 97, and this includes 40 from 
the police and 30 from the Indian Civil Service, I admit that this 
is regrettably large, but I think there is ground for the hope that 
it will not greatly increase. Let me say one word further on this 
question of the Services in India. In my opinion, whether they 
be officials, nou officials or ex-officiala who by speech or action do 
anything to help to increase the difficulties and help to prevent 
fresh British blood from coming forward to fill the gaps they are 
really not helping ludia or this country, but they are putting back 
the clock of progress. 1 think it is most desirable that 1 should 
make that aunouncement. 


Internal Political Situation. 


I now come to the last question I have to deal with, which in 
itself is divided into two sub-questions, that of the internal political 
situation aud the agitation and unrest in the recent history of the 
policy under the Act. As the Committee is aware, after a long 
period of unrest, characterised by much sporadic lawlessness and 
by several more serious outbreaks of violence, Mr. Gandhi was 
a ee on the 10th March, and was promptly tried and convicted, 
iaving himself accepted the justice of his sentence. Since his arrest 
the country has become progressively juieter. The members of the 
Moplah rebellion have been stamped out, although a few outlaws 
etill lurk in the jungles. At the end of Marob the dangerous Akali 
Sikh movement in the Punjab was dealt with. Commencing as a 
roligious movement for the better management: of the Sikh shrines, 
it had taken on a political complexion and threatened to devclop 
into a yystem of armed and organised terrorism. These manifesta- 
tions have been checked, and quiet has been restored in that 
province. 
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The Aika movement in the United Provinces—a parallel 
agrarian movement—which was also taking on a threatening aspect 
and which took the form of mobs of tenants and labourers assem- 
bling to overawe landowners and general manifestations of that kind 
has also been put down, while the genuine underlying grievances are 
being investigated by the local government. An excellent spring 
harvest was followed by an equally abundant one last autumn. 
Prices are falling and signs are not wanting of some alleviations of 
the extreme trade depression of the past year. All these things 
mean a returning contentment to the country and consequently some 
improvement at any rate in tho tone of political controversy. 
Those who have adopted the extreme gospel of non-co operation 
have in some cases been assailed by doubts as to the efficacy of their 
faith, and they are beginning to consider whether much of what 
they desire might not be accomplished by a proper use of the Con- 
stitution recently provided for them. 1 am inclined to think myself 
that that movement will increass and may headway. Before I sit 
down I propose to ssy a word about the use which has beon made of 
it by Indian public men aud [ndian public opinion. I was 
challenged by the Right Hon'ble Member for the City of London 
(Sir F. Banbury) to say why Gandhi had not been arrested before. 
i suppose my Right Hou’ble Friend desired | should deal with 
this subject. 

Sire F. Banbury: No, what I said was that it was a pity De 
Valera bad not been arrested, 


Gandhi's Arrest 


Earl Winterton: I am glad to say that particular rosponsibility 
does not rest on my shoulders. My Noble Friend did not assume 
office until after the arrest of Gundhi, and if I am challenged ag I 
have no doubt | shall be iu the course of the Debate, I should like to 
say now quite frankly that | am not concerned with the expression of 
any opinion on the policy previonsly followed It is understood that the 
view of the Government of India was that to have arrested Gandhi 
at the height of bis triumphant career, when he was almost uni- 
versally regarded as having more than human qualities, would have 
involved risks of grave disorder, without any certainty of stopping 
his propaganda. The Government of India preferred to wait until 
the barrenness of his political faith and its total failure to produce 
any cohstructive results had disillusioned bis more intelligent sup- 
porters, Then bis downfall was accepted by his followers with 
comparative coldness, while with the ignorant men who had been 
tnught to repeat his name, and had been expecting the date of his 
promised Swaraj, aud several times seen it pass, the bubble of his 
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supernatural attributes was summararily pricked. I neither oriticise 
nor endorse this policy, but under existing circumstances, tbe Gov- 
ernment of India are naturally in a position to say it has succeeded 
for the reasons I have just given. It is only fair to them to give 
those reasons uid to point to the moral to be learned therefrom. 


The Reforms Act 


With regard to the policy of administration in India, of course 
it would not be in order, on an Estimates discus .ion, to deal with 
the Government of India Act, but 1 am entitled to deal with the ques- 
tion of administration, and I wish to emphasise again this afternoon 
what | said soon after I became Under-Secretary, that there has 
been no change of policy as a result of the change of personnel at the 
India Office. Parliament recorded its declaration of policy in the 
preamble of the Act and the Government in general and the Secre- 
tary of State in particular are the servants of Parliament in this as 
in all other matters, and were bound to carry out, both in its spirit 
and in its letter, the Act which had been passed. I should like in 
that connection to deprecate equally strongly two opposite conten- 
tions which have been advanced, not so much in this House, 
although they have been made here inferentially, but more strongly 
in the Press outside. The first 18 thdt practical experience of 18 
mouths’ working of the new Constitution is sufficient to show that 
that Constitution needs amendment to remove restrictions, The 
second is that the same smount of experience shows that the Act 
has failed and ought to be scrapped. Both these contentions are 
absolutely fallacies. The only reasonable answer is to say that the 
charge has not been proved. It is idle to deny that the Indian 
Legislature has established for itself a legitimate place in the 
machinery of the British Empire, and if one has read, as I have 
very fully, the Dobites that have taken place in it, heis bound to 
admit that they have been conducted with dignity and courtesy, and 
have reflected ‘reat credit upon the Assombly, I may say in tbat 
convection that miny members and officers, both of the Indian and 
the Fiovineial Logislatun: :, take the keenest interest in the workiug 
and proceedings of this Llouse, and are constantly coming here to 
meet members and officials. | have singled out in yarticular the 
Indian Jogislature, not in derogation of the importance of the 
Provincial Legislature, but because the point of contact between 
the Central Legislature and the other Councils in the vast machinery 
of the Empire is necessarily much closer than it is in the case of tha 
Provincial Councils. The Indian Legislature has been in existence 
only for three Sessious, aud it is only now beginning to find the 
power it has. Every day of its existence is disclosing new ponten- 
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tialities, and I think that that will continue to be the case. {f am 
glad it should be so. 

But it is reasonable to continue to say or even to have begun 
to assert that the best way to keep this great machine going is to 
take it to pieces so soon to see if it cannot be improved by putting 
in some new parts or leaving out some of the existing parts. It is 
absurd to suggest such a thing and I do not believe that if any other 
Government sat on this bench it would be prepared to advocate such 
a policy. Any Government would fail greatly in its duty if it did 
not sallow the scheme to work out its own salvation in its own way. 
There is, however, one point in this connection which I should like 
to mention. However capable the Legislature, however capable 
individual Membeis of it may be, the capabilities of the electorate 
are still practically untried and unexplored, and the immediate 
urgent task before India’s non official legislators should be to form 
alive and independent electorate in India, because, after all, such 
an electorate is the basis of real responsible government in any 
country. In this country we all take the utmost pains to educate 
the electorate ; sometimes they do us credit, at other times they do 
not. In the 1906 election 1 thought the electorate appeared to be 
extremely and deplorably ignorant In the 1918 election 1 thought 
it seemed to b3 extremely well-instructed. 

Mr, Acland : And it will be ignorant next time. 

Earl Winterton: I am not so sure that next time it may not 
carry out fully the instruction we give it. At any rate we can do 
our best by supplying the electorate with the facts as we see them 
out of our own mouths or by means of our printing presses. Really, 
the situation is this, that the electorate in India as a whole has had 
very fe: opportunities of being instructed in policy. Asarule, it 
has only heard one sida. Itis not to be expected that the new 
machine witha new and different motive power behind it, is going 
to perform exactly the same evolutions as the old machine with the 
old motive power. We have in this country generations of sound, 
constitutional government behind us In India they bave the 
model of generations to follow and it would be wrong and unfair to 
expect them not to make experiments. 1 do not think it should be 
said they are not to be trusted, because they show signs of departing 
slightly from the pattern, but at any rate we ought to do everything 
in our power to assist them to lay the foundation of sound Indian 
Government, and we might well take the motto from the Book of 
Common Prayer, which tells us to take the mean between the two 
extremes of too much strictness in refusing and too much case In 
giving. hat is the attitude of mind which I think we should 
adopt tu this problem. 
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Finally, I eome—no doubt to the relief of hon. Members— 
(Hon. Members : “No, No !”)—I shall have an opportunity of replying 
later—I come to my last words on this question, and I should Jike 
to say something on the very delicate subject of the relationship 
betweon Great Britain and India. I have been struck by the per- 
sistency with which the enemies of Great Britain throughout the 
world in every country and even, I am afraid, in the British Empire 
itself, cherish the belief that this country has lost faith in itself. 
That is an idea which 1s fostered to some extent by people at home 
who claim to be super-patriots, and by men who bad no experience, 
either in the Great War orin the South African War which pre- 
ceded it, of what is, after all, the real crucible in which patriotism 
has to be tested, namely war itself. It is these people who are 
helping these enemies of ours to foster this illusive dream that this 
couutry has lost faith in itself I believe, on the contrary,. exactly 
the opposite is the case. Thousands of British men and women 
who took part in the War realised for the first time the worth of 
their race, its courage, patience, resourcefulness and above all, its 
moral qualities. With this revealation went no foolish assertion 
of race superiority. On the contrary, we all realised the wealth 
of good quilities in other races of the Empire and especially so did 
those of us who had the inestimable advantage of fighting day after 
day and month after month side by side with the troops of other 
races of the Empire, and especiatly anyone who, like myself, fought 
alongside the Indian troups. We realised their good qualities, and 
consequently after the War there was an almost passionate desire to 
co-operate more fully with those other races than we had done 
before the War, while not abating by one jot our belief in 
our own race and our world position. This vew cone :ption of the 
relationship between tho people of this country and the peoples of 
this great Peninsula of India will, I believe, succeed des,ite 
difficulties, despite all the efforts of malignancy and _ perversity 
to prevent it, and J believe that 10, 15 or 20 yoars hence 
people looking back will say that we in this Government, 
in the years immediately following the War, were right in 


our conception of the true relationship between Great Britain 
and India. 


Mr. Ben Spoor: The Committee has listened to one of the most 
extraordinary speeches on the Indian situation that it has ever been 
the lot of Members of the House of Commons to hear. The Noble 
Lord made a peech which, viewed from any point of view, must be 
regarded as unusually depressing. I do not criticise so much what 
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he said, but I do criticise what he did not say. The incompleteness 
of his survey—because he really told us nothing at all about the 
real situation in India—the way in which his speech from beginning 
to end reflected an optimism which certainly is not justified by the 
facts, and the easy manner in which he skated over what are very 
real difficulties and immensely serious problems, were exceedingly 
depressing. He told us, first of all, that the financial situation in 
India gave cause for grave disquiet. He pointed out how it was 
impossible to get a Budget in which both ends would meet. And 
tben he went on, quite airily, to tell us that he looked forward to 
the future with confidence as we got, and apparently we were get- 
ing increasingly peaceful in internal conditions: and that, as there was 
coming a revival of trade, all would be well in India in a very ehort 
time. inthe whole speech there was not a single reference to the 
Indian point of view. The whole speech was the speech ofa 
Britisher who viewed this problem purely through British eyes. 
There was no attempt made at all events in all that we have heard 
so far to meet what some of us regard as the legitimate demands 
of the Indian people. I submit that the speech really reflected no 
understanding sympathy with the Indian mind at all. 

We were assured that there had been no change in policy 
since we had a change in the officials at the India Office, 
but [ do submit that, if that speech represents the attitude 
of the India Office, there has been a considerable change in spirit. 
Gandhi and the whole non co operation movemeut were swept on one 
side as though they hardly counted at all. Gandhi, we were told, 
is iu prison. We were told that a few outlaws remained in the 
jungle. | remember that one year we called Michael Collins an outlaw 
and the next year called him a hero. 

Col. Sir C. Yate: Never! 

Mr. Spoor: There were representatives of the Government who 
used terms upon which that interpretition could be put. 


Indian Military Situation. 


I should like just to refer very briefly to one aspect of the 
military situation in India. IL do no’ want to discuss it in any 
detail ; I will leave that to others who are more competent than I 
am to deal with it; but I should like to ask the Noble Lord if he 
can give us some information regarding the tremendous increase in 
military expenditure. I believe that on British troops alone there 
has been an increase, since 1914, of about £7,000,000 per annum 
in expenditure. Compared with 1914, the Army in India in 1921 
was, | believe, reduced in strength by about 6000. I understand, 
“f course, that the increase in expenditure is in the main due to 
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improvement in the pay of officers and men, but at the same time it 
is a colossal amount, and, when one remembers that practically half 
the Indian revenue goes 1n military expenditure, one must realise 
that very real difhculties are bound to arise While, however, 
there has been this decrease 1n the number of British troops in 
India, we are informed that there has been a rather extraordinary 
increase 1n the Headquarters Staff, and, consequently, in the main 
tenance of the 301 tn 1914 to 444 last yeir 1 do not know whether 
the Noble JI.ord will be able to justify thst extraordinary 1ncrease, 
1n face of the decrease as far as troops are concerned 


The Political Situation 


Coming back to the speech of the Noble Lord, | would say thit 
the day for patronising India has gone We hive there a problem 
too grave to be faced in that manner, and | should like to discuss, 
perhaps a little more iytimately than the Noble Lod his done, the 
political situation in that country We are told to day that India 
1s becoming progressively more peiceful We have been told that 
the non co operation movement bas received a severe check We 
have been told that Gandhi’s influence 1s on the wane We have 
been told also that the supremacy of British authority 18 being agin 
vindicated 1t would bo ditheult to :magine a more superficial view of 
what 1s, perhaps, the most vital issue facing British statemanship at 
the present moment For, what are the facts § At the present moment 
over 20,000 political prisoners are 1n goal They include men of high 
character, men whose chitacter has never been questioned They 
include men of profound culture—of a culture, 1 submit, probably 
greatly in excess of that of the average Member of the House of 
Commous. Iwo or three years ago these men were not hostile to 
Britain, and so tar as the British people, 1 distinguished from the 
Government are couceriued, they are not hostile now Ihe crime of 
these 20,000 people 1s not that they ne anti British , 1f 15 simply 
that they ale pro-lidian lheir aggressive assertion of tndependence, 
and their intense nationalism, have been stimulited by a long- 
continued series of blundering errorsin British policy. We are 
familiar, of course, with the story of recent happenings in our relations 
with India—the story of a demand for freedom which was daily 
growing mote? sistent and the partial meeting of that demand by 
the Reform Scheme of 1919 , and here I may be allowed to make an 
observation regarding the work of the late Sccretary of State That 
gentleman his becn driven from offices, but bis contribution towards 
the freeing of ludia will never be forgotten by the people of that 
country Ihe Act of 1919 apparently represented the utmost that 
could be extracted from the Government, While, in the opinion of 
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some of us, its inadequancy was bound to create difficulty, and 
indeed, did create difficuity, it was the first really effective step 
taken by any responsible British statesman towards the fulfilment of 
pledgss both express and implied during the whole of the long years 
of our dominance in India. 

Lovers of liberty, not only in the British Empire, but every- 
where, will remain grateful to the right hon. Gentleman in that 
be did, at all events, succeed in opening a roadway which will never 
again be closed. But the reforms that he introduced have never 
had a real chance. Amritsar and the Turkish Peace Treaty created 
an atmosphere in which the full benefit of that scheme could never 
he realised. Resentment against what many of us regard as bar- 
birous methods of Government, against vindictive schemes of 
boundary re-adjustmeut which violated what, after all, are very deep 
religious sentiments—these stirred up hatred. not, let me again 
emphasise, against the British people, but against their Government 
representatives. The weapon of nonco-operation was introduced 
and the British authorities were faced with a problem of unparalle- 
led difficulty. Vast numbers of men and women refused even to 
take part in the first election. Passive resistance spread right 
through the country. I was in some districts in the Bombay Presi- 
dency a little over a yagr ago whore not 3 per cent of the electorate 
would go to vote. It is extremely difficalt for those of ug who have 
been reared amid the purely materialistic philosophies of the West 
to understand even dimly, the reasoning of the Eastern mind. 
Longer mental perspectives than are possible in the rush and hurry 
of modern politics are required and temperamental sympathies which, 
in the main, are alien to us. So it is that this non-co-operation 
movement is very largely misunderstood by its Western critics, but 
we do not get over it by calling it fanatical, We certainly shall 
not suppress it by imprisoning a few thousands of its leaders. Thea 
prison has not yet been built that will enclose an idea, for the 
gun is not forged yet that can destroy a will, however it may 
manifest itself, that is really making for freedom. I know that 
some people imagine that it may be possible to raise a dam that 
will hold the current in check ; but the higher you raise your dam 
the greater becomes the pressure that is behind it. The great 
danger is that some duy tbe dam will burst, as certainly some day 
in India tbe gaol doors will bave to be opened. 

You are dealing in India with a terrific force, a force which is 
altogether incalcnlable and almost superhuman. The policy of blood 
and iron cab no more bring peace in India than it brought peage 
in Ireland. It has never brought peace in any country in the world 
yet. You canpot defeat non-co-operation, Personally, | should 
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like to see it defeated, but not by the methods that aro boing 
employed by the Government of India backed by the British Gov- 
ernment in this country. You can defeat non-co-operation by 
practising co operation. When I say that, 1 mean the willing, 
ungrudging co operation of Buritish and Indian on absolutely equal 
terms in the maintenance of a common wealth jointly enjoyed. 
The Noble Lord told us that certain political disabilities under 
which Indians suffer in some of our Colonies were likely to he 
removed’ We hope that they will very speedily be removed. Wo 
hope that even our Colonial Office will be converted to the wisdom 
of treating Indians as British subjects are treated; for so long as 
a single Indian suffers from a disability either am India or ine 
British Colony, co long as a single Indium is denied a right that is 
enjoyed by dis British fellow citizens, so long will there be discor4 
and danger and no chance of peace. 
Face the Real Issue 

I do ask the Government really to make an attempt to face 
the real issue. Instead of trying to understand Gandhi we put 
him in gaol. Such policy and such approval, as it apparently has in 
this Honse in sertain quarters, is a contession of hopeless incompe- 
tence. Gandhi, rightly understood, is far less an isolated leader 
than the incarnation of what 1s undoubtedly the popular will. 
Whether we agree with him or not does not concern my argument, 
but through Gandhi the hopes of millions of Indians are finding 
utterance. Wemuy disagree with his ideas entirely, but it is a 
profound mistake to imigine thant they are morely personal. The 
solu effect of his imprisonment is to stimulate feelings of bitterness 
which will ruin all possibility of a peaceful issue of this great 
struggle. ‘The supremacy of British authority has been vindicated. 
Yes, and Indiais prictically bankrupt, The Lancashire cotton 
trade is in peril. Indeed, the cconomic effects cf this conflict are 
as bad as the political ones. 

Unless there is a rapid changa in the whole temper of the, 
relations of Britain and India, India will be Jost to Britain and 
Britain will be Jost to India, and no one here can possibly imagine 
the magnitude of such a disaster as that. I am convinced that there 
is a very much graver risk of that happening than would be inferred 
from the speech to which we have just listened. J submit, further, 
that the practical solution of this difficulty is not so terribly hard 
after all. India simply wants to be master in her own house, and 
until she is master in her own house there will be no peace. For 
the last two or three weeks there have been appearing in a respon- 
sible British newspaper, ° The Manchester Guardian,” a series of 
articles from {ts correspondent in India. In ah article that appear- 
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ed last Monday he recorded a conversation that he had with a 
wealtby Parsee merchant. This was a man who was not a non-co- 
operator at all, The article referred to interviews with Maho- 
medans, Hindoos and Parsees. | quote the opinion of this Parsee 
gentleman because he is quite apart and separate from the political 
side, or indeed any side, of tbe noncooperative movement. The 
correspondent asked him certain questions. He asked, "Is the root 
cause of the present unrest this unsatisfied national aspiration, or 
the economic trouble?” ‘his was the answer : 

"lhe root cause is the unsatisfied nationalist aspiration. That 
is intensified by the very serious economic trouble. Bur we could 
face those economic troubles with much greater equanimity if we feel 
that our hands were free to take our own measure to meet the 
situation. As itis we have to leave matters in your hands, and, 
to rapeak quite frankly, we think you have made a thorough bad 
mess of our business. Let me make myself quite elear If our 
economic trouble vanished, if the exchinge steadiad, trade revived, 
hudgets balanced, food prices fell, mousoons were favourable and 
erops were good, then you would find us still just as determined as 
ever to be masters in our own house.” 


Then he was asked by the newspaper correspondent this 
question: ‘On the day when you are masters in your own house 
what will happen to our capital and our people in India?” In view 
or the alarm that I bave beard expressed in many quarters regarding 
the position of Europeans in that country, this answer is interesting: 


‘They will be perfectly safe. To-day there is friction over the 
question of political supremacy. So long as that questio: is unset- 
tled bad blood may be engendered at any moment, and the lives 
of your people may be endangered. You therefore noed a cortain 
number of British troops in the country. I qnite see thw But 
once the question of political supremacy is outro! way, you will not 
need a stugle British soldier in India so far as the protection of your 
peoyle and your prope)ty is concerned, And I can tell you too that 
you will find that we shall then weed British brains and British 
enpitaul as much as ever, and we shall feel much less reluctance to 
employ them.” The correspondont goes on to say, “This1s not the 
bait beld out by a non-co operator. It is the opinion of «a Parsee 
man of bussiness ” 


Labour Party's Suggestions 


There are certain specific things which we in the party with 
which I am associated feel should be done immediately, ! complain 
of the fact that the Noble Lord gave no indication whatever that 
the perfectly legitimate demands of the Indian people should be met, 
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Tnless those demands are in some measure complied with we are 
ound to have increasing aggravation of what at the present moment 
>a terribly dangerous position. We submit that the whole of the 
litical prisoners should be immediately released. Those of us 
"ho have met some of these men know that it is a criminal thing 
aat men like Lajpat Rai, whose crime is that they are patriots, 
ave been cast into prison. We submit also that a conference which 
rould include representatives of every school of Indian thought and 
3presentatives of the British Government should be immediately 
alled. That conference sbould reveal the whole situation. lt should 
a\eal the working of the system of anarchy, about which we had 
9 much controversy when the 1919 Bill was before the House. 
‘he British and Indian Governments should give some indication 
dat they are going to revise the whole question long before the 
eriod of ten years which is named in the Act. Some of us made 
1 attempt when the Bill was going through the Joint Select Com- 
1ittee to get that ten years’ period knocked out. We were not 
aecessful, but the gravity of the situation is such at the moment 
aat_ the Government should give some indication that they 
re prepared to consider the whole question of reform at an earlier 
ate. I believe if the Government would declare now that they 
re prepared to call this conference on the understanding of course 
oat all who take part init will fuithfully and loyally abide by 
“s decisions, and if they will further state that they are prepared 
9 revise the reform scheme at avery early date, it will do more to 
‘anquilliso India and bring peace in that country and a better 
nderstanding there than anything else could possibly do. 


We submit further, that seeing that the first election resulted 
y wany cases in the return of mon who by no stretch of the 
nazination could be called popularly elected, new elections should 
@ held. More than that, every manifestation of racial suporiorily 
hould be ruthlessly curbed. The Noble Lord refeired to the 
nmenuse dangers o1 unchecked race hatred. How much of that 
aco hatred has been stimulated hy men who were not fit and propor 
eople to represent Britain in Itdia, men who constantly asserted a 
ind of racial suporiority ? No man who has been in India but will 
gree with mo that there are certain types of mon—lI am not now 
ogudemning the whole European population—who have done tre- 
1endous harm to Britis}: autbority and to everything that Britain 
‘ands for because of;the utt'tude they have again and again maintain- 
4d. The Noble Lord spoke of the grievances—and I believe he was 
ulte right in what he said—uuder which members of the Indian 
‘Orvice at present suffer, but there is one aspect of that question 
hich should not be overlooked. There is a feeling in India that 
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the type of man who in recent years has gone out to represent us 
there is not quite 3 goo] as the type of man who used to go years 
azo; in other words, that there has been a certain deterioration in 
the personnel of the ludian Civil Servicu. Men familiar with India 
will bu better able to spoak of that thau Lam At all events, I have 
heard the assertion made, not only by responsible Indians, but also 
by responsible White men ovcupying positions out there, that 
deterioration 18 probably im some measure due to the rather uncer- 
tain position in which any man entering the Indian Civil Service 
must. feel at present. But no deterioration should be allowed which 
will enable men to go out there to assert that overbearing senee of 
racial superiority which does more than anything else to stir up 
Indian feeling against us. 


We submit that thore should be a reduction in the vast military 
expenditure of India. It igs a terrible thing that in a country, 93 
per cent of whose people can neither read nor write—and the res- 
ponsibility for this state of illiteracy rests very largely with the 
British Government—nearly a half of the total revenue is spent in 
the maintenance of an Army. We should press on with the work of 
education. I! agree with the Noble Lord that what we want in 
India—and indeed we could do with it in this country—would be 
a well-informed electorate—if we could only get that and encourage 
the spending of lass money on military matters and more on cduca- 
tion. We,must show, too, in a way which cannot be misunderstood, 
a desire to belp India towards complete solf government at tho 
earliest possible moment. As far as the Labour Party is concerned, 
we always have believed that India should be granted Dominion 
Home Rule within, at all events, a comparatively short time. We 
submit finally, that force and the rule of blood and iron will succeed 
no more in India than it has done in Ireland. We have an immense 
responsibility, and the number of Members who attend Indian 
Debates shows how clearly the British House of Commons realises 
its responsibility in this matter. We still have an opportunity. 
Sometimes | have felt that matters have gone so far that recovery 
is altogether impossible. When 1 cameo bick from Judia in December 
of last year I bad the feeling—and I know it was shared by others— 
that our policy had been so blind, so unwise, so utterly unsympathetic, 
so lacking in appreciation of the real Indian point of view, that any 
recovery could not possibly be made. 1 believe, however, now that 
we have an opportunity and that recovery is possible. Out respon- 
sibility is to make India free, Our opportunity is to win back the 
confidence and the trust of vast masses of people who have well nigh 
lost faith in the very name of Britain, 
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Colonel Wedgwood : | think, perhaps, before I proceed with 
the business part of the Debate, | had better explain to the 
Hon. Baronet (Sir W. Joynson Hicks) that bis attacks on the 
members of the J.abour party who went to India leave us not 
only cold, but satisfied. The extracts he gave irom the speeches of 
my hon’ble Friend the Member for Bishop Auckland (Mr. Spoor) 
might properly have been delivered by every single member of the 
Labour party. The Member for Bishop Auckland went to India as 
the delegate of the Labour party. He took with him the views of 
the British Labour | arty on Indian questions as embodied in their 
Resolution passed at the Atnual Conference of the Labour party. 
Those views are perfectly clearly expressed in the Resolution, and 
my Hon’ble Friend never in any one of the quotations which has 
been read went a line beyond the Resolution passed by the party. 
I think, he spoke, indeed, not only for the Labour Party, but, as he 
said, for the bulk of the democracy of this country. Surely the 
hon’ble Baronet realises, or, if he does not, I bope be soon will, that 
if the future relations of England and India are to be amicable there 
had better, particularly now, he drawn a clear distinction between 
Governments and peoples. We want to have some foundation for 
future amity. ‘tho Member for Bishop Auckland and myself are 
friends of the Indian people in their difficulties in order that 
when they come to their own they may look back and see that 
even in theiv dark days there were some in Kngland who stood 
by them. I say to-day that the principal differentiation between 
Eugland and other European countries is that all through the 
agitation over the I[rish grievances there has been a large element 
in this country, among the democracy of this country particularly, 
who have stood hy Ireland throughout their struggle, even although 
in so standing by Ireland they were apparently acting against the 
interests of their own mother country. In the long run we have 
seen that that attitude is the sheet anchor by means of which we 
may hope in the futuro to recover the friendship of the Irish people 
and to secure real stability for the future British Commonwealth. 
Do not, therefore, assume that everything the Member for Bishop 
Auckland and I do, even although it may not please Members of 
this House at the moment, is bad for the future of the Common- 
wealth to which we all believe. 

As to the particular letter of my own which the hon’ble 
Baronet read, I think still, as [ thought when I wrote it, that 
it was an extremely suitable Jotter to write. It was a private 
letter from one friend to another friend. I only wish that other 
Members of the House of Commons had the same feeling of complete 
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friendship for Indians, even though those Indians be in gaol, that I 
have, written, and that they, too, could write to Indians as I wrote, 
not only to Dr. Kitcblew, but to otber Indians who were in gaol. [ 
wrote to those three men who were in gaol, ard it may surprise the 
Hon’ble Baronet to hear that 1 sent all those three letters under 
cover to the Viceroy, asking him to forward them if he thought 
they would do no harm. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: Does the bon’ble and gallant gentleman 
really mean to say that he not only wrote to people who were in 
prisou, but sent the letters to the Viceroy, and put him in the posi- 
tion of saying whether or not he would deliver such letters from an 
English Member of Parliament? It was a most unfair position in 
which to put the Viceroy. 

Colonel Wedgwood: Not at all. I asked the Viceroy to 
forward them if he thought they would do no harm. If he had not 
forwarded them, the whole thing would have fallen to the ground. 
He forwarded them, because being wiser than the hon’ble Baronet, 
he considered that it would do good to show clearly to these Indians 
who were in gaol that they still bad friends in the British House of 
Commons. As to whether a letter which was obviously private 
should have hee» published by Dr Kitehlew, that is another matter. 
After all, it was a letter from one public man to another public man, 
and, although it was intended to be private, I think he was entitled 
to publish st. 

Sir Joynson-Hicks . It was not marked “ Private” 2 

Colonel Wedgwoud: No. The two other gentlemen to whom [ 
wrote did not publish the letters. I think that on the whole both 
the Hou’ ble Member for Bichop Auckland atd myself deserve not 
approbrium, but congratulations, even from extremists in the House 
of Commons, for having tried to keep a bridge across the gulf to 
preverr the.e two greit races from drifting apart, to keep them 
lochod together in some form of amity. 

The Bntish Official in India 


I want now to piss to the real, proper matter of this Debate. 
As Irqdia progresses towards freedom—and, in spite of this [louse 
of Commons, India is progressing towards frecdom—ycar by year 
more and nore subjects are betng in practice transferred to the 
control of the local legislatures ; year by year the Assembly itself is 
getting more control ove: the finances, and the veto embodied in 
the Government of India Act is less and less used and less and 
less likely to be nsed—as India progresses towards freedom, 1t is 
inevitable that Debatesin this House should turn more and more 
upon the interests of Britishers in I[sdia, whether they be in 
the Cisil Service or engaged in British trade and commerco 
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in indis Wo are bound to Ieok at the question more and 
more from that potof view, and therefore nearly the whole 
of the Dabite today has turned upon the future of the Anglo 
Indian official an India His ‘position is very difficult. Let us 
realise that the better heis the sooner he will be scrapped He 1s 
legislating, he 18 wministering, for his own extinction, and that is 
an extremely difficult position I look bick with horror upon one 
period in my life when I was in exactly the same position. and, in 
spite of a radicalism which I hope will list throughout my life, | 
remember thinking thit there was a great deal to be said in those 
days of keeping a firm contiol over the Lrinsvaal 


I cin quite understind the attituue of every civilian in India 
now, bee.use the machine 1s inevitably working tow rds the 
alemination ot himsclf Just asin dJapin, when the J ipanese were 
educating themsclves, they had to get Kuropeans in to do the teach 
Ing, and just isin Japa, they imevitably employed them on a three 
yews engigement ind then scrapped them soin India, as India 18 
following sloig the line of ecivihsed development, they must look 
forwiid to teichios their own people to do the jobs that hitherto 
hive been done by Lutopews All that mikes the position of the 
Anglo Indisn offiersl extremely diffeulr [ do not want it to be 
thought that we in the Lvbour parry do not realise thit, that we do 
not sympathise with him and do not want them who are really work- 
ing theso reforms to work them satisfactorily In the short time 
for whih [ wis in Indis | found fir more radicalism of view 
among the civil servants than among the commercial classes in 
Indix Over ind over again | found that the civilian was looking 
forward to wortkiug these reforms because he wis really interested 
in them, boeause be reilly saw that in the long run the principal 
glory of this country will rest upon tha fact that we got out of 
Indis, and not thit we got into India—that we got into India when 
It wagin a state Or complete anarchy, snd that we got out of India 
lewing democricy UThit will be st enormous, tribute to this 
country It will be regarded 1s, perhaps, the finest monument to 
Buitysh rule, to British altruism, that exists Chat point of view 
13 seen and understood by a great number of the civil servants and 
of the Governots 1n India to-diy Even Conservative members of 
this House, lihs Sir George Lloyd, who go out to India with all the 
atmosphere of democracy created in the House of Commons 1n spite 
of party labels, and who become Governors with the idea behind 
them that they have s duty to the traditions of England, go there 
anxious to do what we on these benches are anxious to do, namely, 
to launch India on the road to freedom. Even though they 
are working with the knowledge that they will have finished 
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their work at the end of 10 years, or whatever it may be, 
even though during those 10 years, they find ignorant, uneducated 
public opinion among the inbabitants of Indiy constintly against 
them, and even thongh they find thomslves criticised over and over 
again when they ought to be pitted onthe bick, the consciousness 
of doing their duty 1s enough With that consciousness they will 
carry on their work well aud come bach to this country having done 
something for England which they would never hive done in the old 
days when they simply hid to say ‘do this,” and 1t wis done 


Naturally, when we are discussing Indis to day, we look at the 
question of the English in India = [t 1s quite useless for us to discuss, 
is the hon Member for Sc ven Ouks (Sir T’. Bennett) discussed, the 
question of Indian finance Indian finance is 4 question for the 
Indian Government, which is becoming more wid more the real 
Government of Indiv Lo thinkat is pal ctly radtenlons thit an 
ludia the Income [vx is not lovied upon agricultural rents, but if 18 
not Thitisa question for India, not for us Ir 1s monstrous that 
half the expenditure of the country should go onthe Army The 
hon Baronet, thea Member tor Twickenhim, siys thit the Army 15 
our responsibility, but they hive to find the money They hive to 
vote the money year by year und I think the people who vote the 
money will, in the long run, call the tune is to whethor thit money 
13 to ba spent and how itis to ba spent = lris simply b ating the air 
forus to discuss ludiin finance In the sime way with regird to 
the question whether cow killing 1s to go on 1 Indiv or whether we 
should interfere to stop it, | ilwiys say, when | am asked abont it, 
that it is not my business and I im not going to ask questions about 
it [tell chem to go tothen own Membr ibout it and let him 
ruse itin the Council, and | tell them that, if they cannot carry 16 
In their own Councils, they should not bother us They are their 
Own governors now, and just is Mt Spervker prevents us over and 
over again from deiling with questions concerning [1 land, so more 
and more wo shall hive to be barted from discussing questions con 
corning Indiy Another question thit we should discuss 1 wo 
governed India 1s that of tride umon legislation Trade unions tn 
Indix area practically just s3 illugil as they were in this country a 
hundred yoits ago Mon ein be put in prison for being connected 
With a trade union They cin be proceeded iginst, criminally, by 
the employers whom they inconvenience Iride union legislation 
18 essential to the safo conduct of industiy in India today But, 
again, what 1s the use of our talking about it? They do not want 
trade union legislition, and will not hiveit Asa matter of fact 
in the last unfortunate election of 1920, they got into the Assembly 
all the luudholders wud ull the miHowuners 1n India, There 13 
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no representition of the people of India whatever. A few members 
were nominated from the Friends (Servants §)of India Society, who 
do attempt to look after the Indian working man, but the Indian 
working man has no vote, and tho now governors of that country 
are the poople who wors elected in 1920. Atthe noxt election we 
may gotii differont brand; [do uot know, bow tar the nirrowness 
of the franchise will ensure yloug pariod of employer rule, but I 
am certain thit ifis no nso wking questions about it or talking 
about it in the House of Com nons [tis not our business 

Whit 1s our business 1s to sea where wo are going. The noble 
iord mide today his first compr:housivo speech on India. For 
16 years in this Flouse [| have listened in Indian Debates to 
speoches by Liberal Ministers on India, This 1s the first time any 
one in the TILouse of Commons his hoard a conservative speaking 
for the Indiv Oftea On the wholo, | am not certain that | mind 
the change, beeiuse when tho mght hon. Gentlemiu the Member 
for Cambridge County (Vir. Montagu) was speaking there, although 
the spoech was quite difcrent, ha spoke without power. Ie spoke 
without tha rink and file behind him; he spoke under constant 
pressure from tho.e b:nches , he was not a free agent To-day we 
have had a diffrent peeen lt will nut be so pleasing in India ; 
it is much more pleasing in this Committee; but 1t bas the 
enormous ment of being in accord with the views of the Govern 
mont [wish that, before the Noble Lord makes his next speech, 
he would visit India. I[ think 1t ought to be possible for the 
Under Secretary of State to get out and go round India, to talk 
with the Governors and soe whit they are thinking about now. 
That 1s really the best wiry of learning what the present position 1s. 
I am certain thit the Noble Lord, and, I suppose, tho Secretary of 
Stato, are dealing with India now without understanding the real 
diffienlties of the problom as they are seen out there They see the 
difficulties of the problem under the heckling of the hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Twicktham. They see the Die hard point of view, 
I do not say they agree with it, but they see it. That his always 
hean what they have been up against, and therefore, they have to 
take account of it. I want the Noble Lord to go out and seo Sir 
George Lloyd, Lord Lytton, Sir Harcourt Butler, and all the other 
Governors, and find out what they are thinking of the present situa- 
tion and what they want todo. All that | hear proves more and 
more that the Governors, who are primarily the people who have to 
work the Government of India Act, are all wanting to get througt 
the transition stage and on to the next stago ; that tho difficulties of 
the present position are getting enormous, You cannot go back ; you 
cannot enancol the Government of India Act ; but the difficulties of 
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working the situation at the prosent time, when you have a constant 
ill-will over the whole population, are becoming very great indeed. 
You can easily carry on by coercion, particularly in [ndia, where there 
is no chance of an armed rising. You can carry on Government by 
coercion for a long time, but there is no heart in it, and the bost of 
these Governors will say, | think—I havo not seen them or hoard 
from them— Jet us try and save the amity of the situation by getting 
on to the final stage quickly. Let us try to get as far as possible over 
this intermediary stage and take the risk.” Alter all, the greater 
part of the risk is India’s risk. To us the risk of Dominion Home 
Rule is a loss of jobs by a number of civil sorvants whom it would 
pay us over and over again to compensate ourselves rather than have 
deadly hatred from India in years tocome. This is a question of 
security for a great amount of British capital, and I believe British 
capitalists themselves—ask those directors of the Scotch mills at 
Caleutta—would say that their capital was going to be more secure 
nnder a self-governing India than it 1s under an India in which race 
hatred is going on boiling up, in which the only policy of every Indian 
is to get rid of the Kinglish. As long as yon have the struggle for 
independence, there is a risk to capital. When once India ceases to 
see that her principal business 1s to get rid of tho Knglish, they will 
be able to work with the English. I beheve a visit by the Noble 
Jord to India, seeing business men, particularly those who are now 
bringing Indians on to directorates in great numbers—take the 
Capital Bank of India; it has always kept Indians off the Board, 
but is now letting them on—see the way in which capital is 
developed in Bombay where nearly all the capital is Indian capital. 
See the way in which Indian capital is becoming intertwined with 
English. He will find from those people that perhaps even they 
would be anxious to end the present situation, and bring about a 
lasting settlement, even though it came 10, 15 or 20 years earlier 
than we expected when we passed the Government of India Act. 
I do not like, and I do not believe anyone in the House likes, a situa- 
tion where there are 20,000 agitators in prison. 

Karl Winterton: What authority has the bon. and gallant 
Gentleman for saying that there are 20,000 agitators in prison ? 

Colonel Wedgwood: | have seen it in the Indian Press. I was 
told by an Indian the other day that there were 23,000. We can- 
not get the information out of the India Office. You all say you 
do not know. The noble Lord keeps on saying that be does not know 
how to distinguish an agitator from a common criminal. Unless he 
can distinguish them we cannot get the figures of the facts. I wish 
he would try to secure them. About two months ogo I asked for 
the number of politicals in prison in each province, J think 
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nearly all the politicals are in prison in Bengal. In certain pro 
vinces they are being putin goul and in others they are not. In 
any case we want the facts, and, I think, in spite of the fact that 
wo are not responsible any longer for the Government of India, we 
ought to know these facts because thoy are of enormous importance 
to the amicable relations of the English and the Indian people We 
capnot look on contontedly at a state of affairs in which the only 
possible way of governing India is to put the political leaders in 
gaol, It may operate for yoars I think it has done a great deal to 
kill the non co-operation movement. It has made the non-co opera- 
tion movemont less vocal aud |] dare say it has made it actually less 
powerlul, but in the long run the gaol is no cure for anything, and 
sooner or latter those people will come out embittered against 
England. | could wish thit overy Member of the House would 
roaliso that a man who goos to gaol for conscience or for his 
country is not a criminal. You can call him what you hke but he 
is not a criminal in our sense of tho term: and whether it be Lajpat 
Rai or whvoaver it may be, they are men who are making a very 
great sacrifico for what they believe to be right ; and although it is 
many hundred years since Inglishmen had to go to gaol for the 
liberties of their country, we ought to b: able to appreciate that 
amount of solf-sacrifice in another race which, modelled upon our 
history, is trying to do tho siamo thing that our ancestors did 300 
Yours ayo, 

What cin we dof My hon. Friend the Member for Bishop 
Auckland his indicated what J think might be done. This is 
really what the Noble Lord should find out when he goes to India, 
We want as soon as possible au inquiry into the working of diarehy up 
to now, Phoy have had two years. By the time that Commission 
zets to work they will aave hid two and halt ysars —four sessions of 
the Legislaturo—to go upon. Wo want to know how it is working 
in the Legislative Assembly and the Councils. We want that Com- 
misston to ineludo in its terms of references the power to make reecom- 
mendations for modific ition of the rules and we want it to have power 
to recommend, if if t{hinks fit, new elections. Isay iit thinks fit 
heeause L think any new election in India should be dependent upon 
the consent of the nou co operators to drop non-co operation as far as 
the coancils are concerned. 1 have always thought and said 1t was 
insanity from the point of view of the non co operators themselves 
not to get themselves elected on the Assembly. ‘They have deprived 
themselves of the best platfurm and they have given to their enemies 
an unduly prominent position, Now they are beginning to realise 
this. I do not know whether the Noble Lord has seen the views 
expressed by Mrs. C. R. Dass, She is a lady very much like Rosalind 
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Countess Carlyle in this country 10 years ago, a woman of enormous 
political influence, partly duo to her husband’s position. He is in goal 
of course. Mrs. Dass’s views are pow that it woulda be advisable, 
certainly in Bengal, where she controls the situation, to get to the 
Bengal Council and the Legislative Assembly. It was always her 
husband’s view, but under the pressure of Gandhi’s personal opinion 
to the contrary he gave way. Bengal, of course, is the most Iinglish 
part of the country, and a place where they appreciate democracy 
porhaps better than in any other part of India. There 1 think you 
would certainly bave a break away. 

It is obvious that if you had a general election, and if the non co- 
operators decide to take part in it, you would get upon the Coancil 
of the Dominion a large number of people who would be extremists. 
Do not think they would be an overwhelming number, because there 
has been such a Jot of jerrymandering of tho constituencies in India 
that the land-lords would still rule the roost in a great many constl- 
tuencies. But you would certainly get a considernble element of 
extremists, if you allowed them to stand of course. They are all in 
prison aud ineligible at present. They would make themselvos a 
nuisance on the Council. If they were opposed they would carry on 
opposition even more effectively than the Labour party does now. 
They might make scenes in Parliament. You have got to go through 
that stage. If you are ever going to turn your poachers iuto games 
kecpers you have to expect them to do a little kicking over the 
traces. You expect them to have a night out occasionally. I am 
certain that is the only way in which they will learn responsibility. 
After all, we in this party are learning responsibility through opposi- 
tion and in time to come we shall be able to carry on in India quite 
as well as the Noble Lord opposite, ‘That seems to me to be our 
only way. Let us bave an inquiry. Let us give the people who 
hold that inquiuy into the working of diarchy the possibility of 
making recommendations for changes in the rules and regulations aud 
alu power if they can come to terms with the Indian die bards 
to oper a fresh election and elect a real Legislative Council, a real 
Asrembly, such as we have vot, unfortunately, in India to day. 
If you are going to end non co operation, ii we are ever to work 
together .with the Indian people, break it down slowly. See, first. of 
all that they go on the Councils, and whou they realise that that 
Ineans governing India tho rest of non-co operation will fall to the 
ground and be futile and stupid, and we shall get not only Indiin 
Home Rule —s ew Dominion within the British Commonwealth — 
hut we shall get the foundation of real good feeling between these 
two gieat races of the earth, 


The Burma Reforms 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—12TH JUNE 1922 


'u May 1922 the Parliamentary Joint Committee on Indian 
affairs were working fevorishly on the Draft Rules for the New 
Burma Reforms. This work was completed on 26th May, and the 
rulos were published in two White Papers five days afterwards, 
These came up for discussion in the House of Commons on the 12th 
June and occupied the House for 5 hours. Only a drafting amend- 
meut was introduced on the inotion of lord Winterton, the Indian 
Under-Secretary of State. Colonol Wedgwood tried to move several 
amondments to bring the scheme more in harmony with political 
aspirations of Burma but they proved abortive The wholo 
scheme of the Burma Constitutional Reforms as put before 
the House was to a certain extent in advance of the other 
Provinces of India under the Reforms Act. The Rules for 
Burma followed in the main the recommendations of the White 
Committoe (Sce p 937) and the franchise proposed was more liberal 
than ip the rost of British India. Excluding the backward Shan 
States (which will have no direct representation at presont) tho 
population of Burma to whom the now Constitution will apply is 
about 11,560,000. In the rural areas alone, with a population of 
10,750,000, there will be an electorate of one and a half million. 
This will be rather more than the number on the electoral roll of 
the United Provinces, which have the far greater population of 45, 
000,000. In Bengal, where the population is 46,000,000, the 
electorate only just exceeds a million; whilst in the Central Pro- 
vinces, with a population about equal to that of Burma, only 145, 000 
sro entitled to exercise the franchise. The larger numbers in Burma 
are due mainly fo tho lower ago limit (18 instead of 21) and the in- 
clusion of all persons paying housohold tax and capitation tax. 


On the matter coming up for discussion on tho 12th, Colonel 
Wedgwood who took a very active interest both on tho Joint 
vommittce and in the House itself, said that the scheme was 
worthy of acceptance by Burma, evon though the improvements which 
he desired (o introduce were rejected. At the samo time he did his 
best to convey to the House the views of those Burmans who regar¢c 
the measure as timid and, in part, reactionary. He said that the 
question as to whetbcr the naw ‘ystem was to be accepted or rejected 
hy the politically conscious classes in Burma was trembling in the 
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balance and the main purpose of his amendments was to make the 
offer as generous as possible so as to obviate in Burma the policy of 
Non-co operation which had prevailed in India. 


Die Hard Objections. 


Two or three Unionist members in course of the discussion 
made it plain that the measure though presented by a Tory Minister 
was uot at all to thoir liking. Major Glyn objected to the transfer 
of forests to a Burmese Minister on the ground that it would lead 
to inefficiency and loss. Sir Charles Yate pitched into the system of 
dyarchy and protested strongly against the proposal to fix eighteen 
as the age for the exercise of the franchise 

Sir Thomas Bennett and Mr. Ormaby Gore gavo their hearty sup- 
port to the moderate schome of reform. They said that they had no 
doubt as to tho grave folly of allowing the present conditions to conti- 
nue indefinitely. Mr Ormsby Gore deplored the delay which has takeu 
place in the extension of the Act to Burma, and urged tbat what 
was done now should not be done in a niggardly spirit. 


Mr. Ormsby Gore was one of those who opposed the principle 
of communal representation contained in the Bill This question 
was raised in an amendment by Colonel Wedgwood who sought to 
eliminate the scheme ot communal ectorates, substituting for it the 
reservation of particular seats His speech was a very powerful 
argumont against special minority representation, only his position 
would have been more logical if he had refrained from putting forward 
an alternative method of securing what was practically the same end. 
He showed how coi;:munal representation would work if applied to 
[ingland. [t would mean a separate register for Scotsmen, another 
for Irishmen, a third for Welshmen, and so on, and on the top of these 
racial distinction there would be spccial representation tor Jews, 
Roman Catholics and other communities as such. He further urged 
that such a system could never be good for minoritios, whether in 
Britain, India, Burma, or anywhere else. Where particular com- 
Munities, such as Indians and Karousin Burma, predominate in 
certain constituencies they will have no difficulty in securing the 
election of their own representatives through the medium of a general 
electorate ; and where the same communities can only register a 
limited number of votes, they may still exercise a very considerable 
influenée, bothin the selection of candidates and as regards the 
subsequeit actions of those elected. Forexample, as was pointed out, 
Roman Catholics in England were in a much stronger position by 
being able to use their votes in this way in a jarge number of con- 
stituencies than they would be if lumped together in a few communal 
constituencies, because in the latter cuse ordinary members of Partlia- 
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ment would take no notice of their claims and their own representa- 
tives would form only a microscopic minority in Parliament. 

Lord Winterton, however, managed to persuade the House that 
the method of communal representation proposed in the rules was 
necessary in the present stage of political development in Burma, 
and the amendment was accordingly rejected by 146 to 43. 


Amendments Rejected. 


Colonel Wedgwood’s other amendments shared the same fate. 
The rules, as drafted, in addition to enfranchising women on the same 
terms as men, enabled the Legislative Council to decide whether they 
shall be eligible to stand as candidates or not. Colonel Wedgwood, 
however, thought that the right to stand should be conferred at once, 
but by a majority of 155 to 43 the House thought otherwise. 

Under Rule 5, all candidates must have attained the age of 25. 
Colonel Wedgwood proposed to substitute 21, and in doing so ho 
pointed out that {ord Winterton himself had been elected a momber 
of the Honse of Commons at 21 by a method which did not surely 
follow the election rules in Britain. Whereupon the noble Lord 
blushed exceedingly and afterwards confessed that he was ashamed 
of his conduct between the ages of 21 and 25 (as indeed be had 
good reason to be, for he wus in those years one of the most unruly 
youngmen at Westminister.) He stuck, however, to the age 
of 25 for Burma, in spite of the opposition of Lord Robert Cecil 
and other exporienced members, and earried bis point, 

An effort was also made to secure for the various electorates, 
whether communal or territorial, freedom to choose their own 
representatives without regard to any residential or communal 
qualification, but it was unsuccessful. Equally unavailing was the 
attempt to prevont the disqualification for election of persons who 
have been imprisoned for political offences. Colonel Wedgwood 
pointed out how this, in itself, would exclude many of the most 
p3triotic men in India from serving in the Councils should they at 
any time desire to do so, but in this matter also the Under Secre- 
tary was unyielding and the amendment was negatived. 


Towards the end of the discussion Colonel Wedgwood again 
raised the question of the separation of Burma from India—a deve- 
lopmeut which he would heartily welcome and for which he gave his 
reasons Hia fear was that the rules as they stood would prevent the 
Burmese people from giving effect to their wishes in this matter at 
some future time, but Lord Winterton maintained that there was 
nothing in the rules to prejudice their ultimate decision as the root 
principle of the relationship of Burma to the Governmont of India 
was not affected. The Rules were then passed, 


The Joint Committee 


After the Burma Reform Rules, the next matter to engage 
attention of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian affairs 
was the huge increase in the Army expenditure of India. The second 
report of the Standing Joint Committee on Indian affairs dealing with 
the cost of maintenance of British troops was out early in July 1922. 
The Committee had the advantage of the attendance of the Secre- 
tary of State on three occasions and put many questions to him. 
They considered that the whole question should he exhaustively 
explored with a view to effecting what reductions in military ex- 
penditure may be found practicable and consistent with security. 
The report points out that the Indian Budgct for 1922-23 shows an 
estimate of over 62 crores of rupees on military expenditure out of 
a total expenditure of 141 crores, while the rev3nue is 132 crores 
and the deficit nine crores. This serious financial position, says 
the report, renders economics in «all possible directions imperative. 
The expenditure in India for British troops in 1921 22 was 16 
crores 81 lakhs compared with seven crores 32 lakhs in 1913 14, des- 
pite the fact that the strength had been reduced by six thousand men. 
The Committee is not informed on what grounds the reduction of 
strength was made and desire to make it clear that they do not 
recommend a further reduction in the size of the British army. The 
increase in the cost of troops however may be attributed to a 
considerable degree to higher pay since 1919. 

It is understood, continues the report, that the increase of pay 
was deemed necessary by the War office on account of the increase 
granted in England at that time and adopted by the Home Govern- 
ment under abnormal conditions without any formal consultation 
with the India Office or authorities in India. The Indian Govern- 
ment bad no other alternative but to accept it although there was 
already a serious deficiency in revenue a8 compared with expendi- 
ture. It is open to consideration whether the general Head Quarters 
Staff is not inflated and capable of reduction without disadvantage. 
The Headquarters Staff has increased from 96 in 1914 to 166 in 
1921. ‘The total of officers’ staffs other than headquarters has 
increased from 203 in 1914 to 278 in 1921. The Committeo has 
not examined this subject in detail owing to its magnitude and 
complexity, but in view of the facts disclosed above they feel it 
their duty to direct the attention of Parliament to the importance 
of the whole subject and to recommend that the Inchcape Committes 
should be directed most seriously to consider the possibility of 
reducing expenditure as far as the British army in India is concerned, 


The I.C.S. Debate = 


iu L 
F HOUSE OF COMMONS—2ND AUGUST 1982 " 


The following is the full account of the famous ICS. 
debate in the last parliament in which the then Premier, Mr. 
Lloyd George delivered that notorious ‘Steel frame’ speech 
which has since then been agitating public men in India about 
the danger of another breach of faith regarding the Reforms. 


In the House of Commons, on Aug. 2. Sir S Hoare (Chelsea, 
C. U) raised the question of the present position and prospects in 
the Indian Civil Service. He said that one of the most important 
factors for the success of the Government of India Act was an 
efficient and contented Civil Service. At the present moment 
there was very grave anxicty and discontent: in the ranks of the 
Civil Service. That was shown by the fact that at the reeont 
examinaticns fewer [Europeans presented themselves, That was a 
serious fact. The Indian Civil Service was suffering from a general 
grievance that came from the feeling of uncertainty and from a 
number of specific financial grievances, A great many members 
genuinely believed that their pay was no longer so secure aa it was, 
that,their pensions were not so certain, and that it was doubtful, as 
constitutional development took place in India, whether the appoint- 
mente they now held would continue, and, if they ceased to conti- 
nue, whether they would obtain just compensation for having their 
careers brought to anend. They felt that the conditions offered 
by the Government for premature retirement were not generous 
enough. They had seen many debates raised and questions asked 
in the new Councils and Assemblies suggesting that a great many 
members of those bodies thought that the Civil Service was no 
longer wanted in India, and that the civilians had better pack up 
and go home. 


He urged the Prime Minister to make aclear statement that 
in the spirit and the letter, the Government abided by the pledges 
that individuals of the Indian Service sbould not suffer from the 
constitutional changes that had taken place. Owing to the fall 
of the rupee and the rise in the cost of living, the Indian Civil 
Servant was very much worse off, even with the 8 per cent rise 
of salary under the Islington recommendations, than he was when 
those recommendations began to take effect, The Indian Civil 
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Servant, moreover, saw that, while his pay had ouly risen by 8 per 
cent, that of the British Civil Servant, the officers in the Navy 
andthe Army, and the Members of the Diplomatic Service, had 
risen by a great deal mors. The hon. member admitted that there 
were several very real difficulties in the way of measures that might 
be taken to remedy the evil complained of. One of the greatest 
wae the financial difficulty, which was particuarly felt in India. He 
did not wish to dictate what India should door notdo. He felt 
that thé question could only be amicably settled with Indian 
co-operation. Afterall, the Indian Civil Service existed not for the 
benefit of a few Englishmen, but for the good of the whole of India. 
It already consisted of a number of Indians, They had just as 
much status in any improvement that was made as bad Englishmen, 
and if the position were put frankly and fairly to moderate opinion 
in India, it would be behind the (sovernment in any improvements 
that ougbt to be made. He suggested that thers should be some 
sort of inquiry into the matter. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks (Twickenham, C. U.) referred to the 
position of tbe otber British services in india, and said that the 
Indianigation of these public services was proceeding apace, and 
during the last two years, 1t had been extremely rapid, Under 
present arrangements it was proposed that 48 per cent of the Civil 
Service should be Indianized. At the present rate of progress tbat 
would be completed within nine years. The Indian Education 
Services were today over 87 per cent Indianized; the Indian 
Service of Engineers was 38 per cent Indianised. The Indianisa- 
tion process In the agricultural services was going a little more slowly; 
they were only 25 per cent. Indianized at present. But, in the 
Indian Medical Service since 1915, there had been 174 appoint- 
ments ; 101 of these had been filled by Indians, and only seventy- 
three by Europeans. The Indianization of this service was proceed- 
ing 8o rapidly that in many parte of India—the up-country districts 
—it was impossible for an Englishman to obtain the services of a 
White doctor. The Indian Medical Service was really the “key” 
service of the whole of our services in India. To-day we were not 
getting the supply of Englishmen to take up positions in the Indian 
services; A conference had been held recently at Oxford to 
consider the difficulties of getting youngmen at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and the other educational centres to go in for Indian examinations, 
and the result was such as to cause the gravest anxiety. Sir 

illiam Vincent had also stated that our officers in India had to 
work in ap atmosphére of hostility, which gave rise to almost 
Intolerable diffioulties. It was the moderate view that this country 
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Was goitig to permit fhe complete Indianization of'the services and 
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that Englishmen muat gradually quit all those offices. During the 
last few years the Englishmen in India had been compelled to form 
associations of defence in the various provinces to protect the 
members from injustice and hardship. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Speech 
/ The Premier then rose and said :— 


1 am speaking early as I understand that by arrangement this 
detate is to come to end at an early hour in order to enable 
honourable Gentlemen opposite to raise questions in which they are 
specially interested. I will do my best to enable that pledge to be 
redeemed. [ am greatful to my honourable and gallant friend 
Sir Samuel Hoare for bringing this important matter to the attention 
of the House of Commons. I have heard a great deal about this, 
more expecially in the course of the last few months. No doubt 
there is a great deal of uneasiness among our British Servants and 
British Officials in India with regard to the future, and there is no 
doubt, as my honourable friend states, that they feel that their 
position is precarious and that they are very uneasy with regard 
to their pay and pensions generally. There is the appehension 
that great constitutional changes, which have been introduced in the 
course of the last few months, will affect their position prejudicially, 
and they want reassurances and possibly they need assurances, with 
regard to all these questions. They are discharging avery great 
trust on behalf of the people of this country and on bebalf of the 
people of India. Without their loyalty, capacity, and patience 
India could nob possibly be saved ftom falling into the position of 
anarchy from which this country rescued her acentury and more 
ago, lt js but natural that great constitutional changes which took 
place should provoke some uneasiness in the minds of those who 
worked the old system. It is the effect of every great change in an 
establishment, Those who have been running an establishment along 
well-known lines are naturally unbappy with regard to the effect the 
changes may have upon their own prospects and conditions. 

The Reforms an Experiment. 


Therefore we must not be surprised to find that that is the 
state of British officials in India. I should like to say one or two 
words with regard to the working of those changes before I come 
to the specific point raised by my honourable and gallant friend 
because they have a bearing upon the problem which is suggested 
for our consideration. Those changes were in the nature of an 
experiment and they must be treated as an experiment, a great 
“ important experiment, but still an experiment. Difficul- 
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ties nive arisen and weaknesses have been exposed in the working 
of this new system, but this was inevitable. On the whole I think 
it may bea said, taking into account the fact that the experiment 
has been in operation only for a year and a half, that there has 
been a very considerable measure of success inspite of drawbacks 
which have mantfested themselves India has never been governed 
on these principles before The Native States are not governed 
on these principles now, and it remains to be seen, whether a 
system of this kind, adapted to western needs, perfected by centuries 
of experiment and marked at many stages, in fact at every stage 
with repeated failures, a system which the West has perfected for 
its own conditions and its own temperament, is suitable for Indin. 
That remains to be seen, and that we must watch oarefully, but 
wo must also watch it patiently. We must not jump to the conclu- 
sion because there have been difficulties, drawbacks and fuilures, 
that the experiment has been a complete failure. 


' Non-Co-Operation 


Before the last election and until recently there was a very 
considerable non co-operative movement. Very powerful elements 
in India refused to associxte themselves with these experiments at 
all and the elections were held without the assistance of that advan- 
ced section, aud the Parliament or Legislature chosen did not 
present those eloments There have been very able and distinguish- 
ed Indians who have done their best to make the experiment a 
complete success, and others who have steadily opposed it. I think 
that in another year or eighteen months there will be another 
election. The Non co operation movement at the present time is in 
a state of collapse. What part it will take in the next election we 
cannot tell, what influence the Non co-operators and men of that 
kind will exert upon those election I cannot predict A good deal will 
depend upon the kind of representatives chosen at the next election. 


Whether they will be men of moderate temper such as those 
who constitute the present legislature, men who are honestly and 
earnestly doing their best to make this new constitutional experi- 
ment a success, or whether they will be there as men who are simply 
using all the powers of the machine in order to attain some purpose 
which ts dotrimental to British rule and subversive of the whole 
system upon which India has been governed up to now, I cannot say. 
That is why I say that the most serious and most trying time—a 
time which will constitute the real test of success of this effort—is 
yet tocome. I think itis right that we should say that, if there is 
a change of the kind in the character of tho Jogislatnra and in the 
purpose of those who are chosen in design of responsible and chosen 
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leadérs of the Indian people, that would constitute a serious sitaation 
and we should have to take it into account. 


Britain will hot abdicate ° md 


One thing we must make clear, that Britain will in no circum- 
stances relinquish her responsibility to India. This is a cardinal 
principle not merely of the present Government but I feel confident 
that it will be the cardinal principle with any Government that 
could command the confidence of the people of this country. It is 
important that that should be known not so mush in this country 
for there is no doubt about it here ; but in India, where for many 
reasons there seems to be doubt disseminated, sometimes fortuitously, 
sometimes quite unintentionally, and sometimes from facts which 
seem for a moment to justify conclusions of that kind. It is right 
that not merely here but in India it should be thoroughly understood 
that that is the fundamental principle which will guide every part 
that ever has any hope of commanding the confidence of the people 
of this country. We stand by our responsibilities, We will take 
whatever steps are necessary to discharge or to enforce them. 

Anarchy before British Rule 


We owe this not only to the people of this country, though 
they have made a great sucrifice for India, brut we owe it to the 
people of India asa whole. Wahaisro right to g> there unless we 
meant to carry out that trust right thiongh. ‘Thera is a great variety 
of races and creeds in India, probab'y grater variety than in the 
whole of Europe. There are innumerable divisive forces there and 
if Britain withdrew her strong hand uothing would ensue except 
divisions, strife, conflict and anarchy. India would become a prey 
either to strong adventurers or to the strong invader. That had 
been the history of India up to the very bour when we took India 
in hand. There has always been a historical play between those two 
alternatives. What has happened before woald ensue again if Britain 
withdrew her might and strength from the guidance of that great 
Empire. In fact, if we were to do so, it would be one of the greatest 
betrayals in the history of any country. 

Indian Princes 


We have a duty, not merely to the vast territories in India 
where we exercise supreme control but w3 also owe a duty to the 
great Princes of India and to the Indian States which are feuda- 
tories of his Majesty the King Emperor. They constitute about 
one-third of India. We .owe an undoubted duty to them. They 
have been loyal to the Throne and to the Empire under conditions 
where loyalty was tried in every fibre and where loyalty was vital 
to the existence of the Empire. There has been nothing more 
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glorions in the whole story of the Empire than tho rallying of 
these Princes and those peoples to the British Empire at the moment 
when we needed all strength which we sould command either in 
our own territories at home or throughout the vast domain of the 
British Empire. Thereof we owe a great duty to the backward 
parts of India which are dependent on the direction and guidance 
and vision which British atatesmanship can command for the purpose 
of development of good government in that great country. 
Discharging the Trust 


We heye invited the go-operation of the people of India in 
the discharge of this trust. We have invited them in increasing 
pumbers and parbaps in increasing proportions, I think that that 
was inevitable, Is was a natural development. We have invited 
them inthe Army, we have inyited them in the Civil Service and 
we bave invited them to assist in the Government of India under 
their owe people now in Legislature. That was the inevitable 
evolution, but 1 want to make it clear, if itis not already clear, 
that that js got in order to Jead up to the final relinquishment of 
our trust but with a view of bringing into partnership in the dis- 
charge of that trust within the British Empire. To discharge 
that great trust it is essential to have the aid of the Indian Civil 
Servants, Indian soldiers, Indian Judges and Indian legislators. 
But it is vital that we should have the continued assistance of 
British officials There are not so very many of them’ I marvelled 
when I looked up statistics. There are only 1200 governing 
31,50,00,000 people with all sorts of physical difficulties of climate 
and special difficulties for men brought up in a temperate climate 
like ours 

Sir Donald Maclean—Does that include all British Officials ? 

The Premier: That is the total simply tor the Civil Service, 
It does not include the Police and Medical Services. Figures are 
1200 British civil servants, 700 British police officers, and 600 
British medical officers. That is a total of 2500 governing that 
gigautic Empire with its hundreds of millions of population, govern 
ing quietly and without fuss, doing it for generations ‘There is 
hardly anything that is comparable with it in the history of the 
world, certainly not since the days of Roman Empire. Here is 
something for us to be proud of. 


A Triumph of Government 


1 do not believe there is any country in the world that can 
produce sych a triumph of Government. As I said once in this 
House there are men governing huge territories there whose names 
aro hardly known. Even when they retire and you meet them 
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they are introduced té you as members of the Indiah Civit Sexvine 
and you have never Heard of them although they kave been govern 
ing perhaps tens of millions of people fot a very long period. 
‘Their every word is a command, every sedtence a decree, adoopted 
by these people, accepted willingly with trust in their judynient 
and confidence in their justice and their fairness, whict ought to 
bé the pride of our race. I have often talked to Americatis absut 
this, They ard full of wonder at the achievement of ordinary and 
insignificant (in sense of not being known) civil servants in different 
parts of the world alone or almost without companionship, goverh- 
ing great territories. They always regard it as a great miracle of 
British gift for government. These Civil Servants are entitled to 
every word of support. They are entitled to every deed of support 
that this Imperial Parliament can give, and if they necd it, it is 
the business of statesmen to give it, speaking not only on their 
own behalf but speaking on behalf of the whole of their countrymen 
to stand behind them to support them, to see that justice is done 
to them if they have grievances. We must pledge ourselves not 
merely to this Government but any other Government that comes 
here to see that fair treatment which is their right is dispensed 
to them. They ought to know that this is the attitude of the 
British Parliament towards them. Iam one of those who beliéve 
in getting the co operation of India in the government of the’ coun- 
try. I believe it strengthens the Empire, it strengthens the hold 
which the Empire has upon them ; it would be a mistake to make 
India regard that Empire as something which is outside, it is 
strength to the Empire to make them feel that they are part of it, 
that they are in it, part of the structure, and that when they are 
challenged and when the Empire is challenged they are not fighting 
for something which is in London but for sometbing which is in 
Calcutta or Bombay or wherever they happen to be. at is what 
made our strength in the last war in the Dominione aad in the 
Colonies. 

Therefore I approved this question from the point of view of 
one who believes in getting Indians to assist ue in discharging the 
very great trust and obligation which we have inherited and which 
I hope we shall transmit to our descendents in generations to comd. 

om that point of view I should like to say this. The success of 
our efforts in seouring the attachment of Indians to service, the 
recruitment of Indiana to service, the embodiment of Indian ip 
service, will depend mot upon the quality of epeeches delivered in 
the legislatures by Indiana (although I do not despise that contribd- 
tion in the least because that is what Parliament means, it means a 
place for speaking), bat rather by theit éfficienty in the diecthatge af 
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their ordinary humdrum tasks ss members of the civil and other 
services. I think it is important that Indians themselves should 
get that well into their minds. They sce speeches reported in papers 
and they see a great deal of importance is attached to those speeches, 
and they say this is the art of Government. Well, itis part of the 
art of democratic Government, and people who try to govern with- 
out it have generaily failed. .In war, as [ ventured to say some- 
time ago, countries which were the most efficient on that side were 
also the most efficient in the conduct of war. It is a great part of 
the art of Government. It 1s the heginning but the other is vital, 
and unless they <npplement it by showing that they are able to do 
their work as civil servants, then the experiment of inviting thom 
to co operate with us will be a failure. 


The British Services Indispensable 


What I want specially to say is this, that whatever their success, 
whether as parliamentarians,or as administrators, J can see no period 
when they can dispense with the guidanco and assistince of a small 
nucleus of British Civil Servants, of British officials in India, this in 
the population of 31,5000 000 and they only number 1200 They are 
the steel frame of the whole structure. I do not care what you 
build on to it, if you take that steel frame out, the fabric will 
collapse. It is therefore essential that they should be there, but 
not for their own sakes. What does it matter finding 1200 positions 
from a population of 36000000. Finding jobs for 1200 is really too 
trivial. I see comments and unworthy comments about our finding 
avenues and jobs for our young men. There is not one of this 1200 
that could not easily find a much better job in this country, a much 
better paying one, The difficulty is to get men to go there It is 
not the difficulty of finding places to put them into. Therofore, I 
am not talking from that point of view. As I said to my Right 
Honourable friend, the Member for the Scottish Universities (Sir 
Henry Craik) when I had a conversation with him five months ago, 
and | am entirely in agreement with him. It is from the point of 
view of India I am talking. It is a question not of value to us of 
finding outlets for intelligent young men, but of value to India of 
getting men of this kind who are highly trained and full of spirit, 
and there must be some spirit in them to go there and undertake 
this task. These men are placed at India’s disposal and Indians 
ought to feel a deep sense of gratitude, and I have no doubt the 
vast majority of them do. It is no secret that they often feel far 
more confidence in these men than they do in men of their own 


flesh and blood. | 
Therefore it is essential that we should keep this service. 
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Difficulty in Getting Recruits 


There is no doubt at all that because of the sense of disturbance 
1d disquietitude which recent events have created in India, a 
ificulty bas been experienced in obtaining recruits for the Indian 
ivil Service. I donot think there is much im the difheulty as 
‘gards medical men or at least itis a different kind of difficulty. 
he difficulty in regard to the medical men, a difficulty which 1s 
xperienced even here, and you certainly cannot get them in tho 
olomes, is due to war. When the war camo young inen were 
rafted into the Army just at time when they should hase been 
ndergoing training and the result is that there 1s a great gap wreh 
, will take some years to fill up. 1 am partly responsible in another 
ray because the Insurance Act has increased the demind for doctors, 
nd what was supposed on the part of the medical profession to have 
een & great conspiracy and was denounced as much, has turned ont 
o be a real blessing and encouragement to students to persevere in 
heir studies At any rate there 1s a shortage here. There 19 a short 
ge in the Colomes and naturilly there 15 a shortage in India as woll 
3ut when you come to the British Civil Service and the Police in Judia 
he difficulty thore isin a different category Thatis undoubtedly 
lue to the fear that there 1s going to be a change to thar detriment 
nd a change which will prejudieially affect their status. ‘There are 
entences like that quoted by my honourable Friend, Mcmber tor 
(wickenham (Sir William Joynson Hicks) and | say at once that T am 
ather sorry that statement was made, It is a sentence which, 
aken away fiom its contest and reid by parents, would havo the 
ffect of discouraging them from sending their childien to the 
ndian Civil Service 1 think 1t1s discouraging that this sentcnee 
‘hould be uttered at a moment when a great difhculty 1s being 
‘xperienced in getting recruits. 


Concessions to the Services 


I hope when it 1s thoroughly realised that thero is no idea of 
zinding up the British Civil Service and that we consider it not 
yerely as an integral part of the system but as essential to the vory 
ife of the system and that in apirit we will consider everything 
hat affects the conditions in the service. [hope it will be an 
sncouragement to young men once more to turn their attention to 
his very great career which not merely redounds to their own 
‘lory but undoubtedly to the glory of their fatherland and make 
ts name great throughout the nations, because that is the record of 
the Indian Civil Service. Al) these questions we are considering 
ery carefully. Questions which have been put by my two honor- 
ble friends—the questions of pay, no doubt—they have been bit 
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hard by the sudden increase in the cost of living attributable to 
war, There has been 4 reduction and that reduction is a still pro- 
gressive one. There is also the question of passages to Europe 
which as a whole have been during the last few years inflated. I 
think in the course of a year or two or three there must be reduction 
upon these very high charges on people who have only got their 
pay to draw upon to kecp themselves and their families. It will 
come about. But | will promise to go into that matter and as a matter 
of fact my noble Friends, the Secretary of State and the Under- 
Secretary are both considering that matter very carefully. It is 
right they should do so, because it is essential that young men 
should not be discouraged from entering the service, There is no 
doubt at all that the setting up of a legislature hus forced us to 
consider good many other questions in reference to the Indian 
Governments. I marvel when IT considor the kind of work which 
is done not metely by Indian Civil Servants but by Indian 
Councillors. 


They are practically the Cabinet, Ministers of India with enor- 
mous responsibilities of every kind. They have no Uuder-Secre- 
turies and their numbers ato very few. The number of British 
members is only four and they have no private Secretaries. 


John Marriot: Are there no Cabinet Secretaries ? 


Premier: That is exactly the sort of Government my hon’ble 
Friend would like. That shows how little he knows about India. 
li be had the advantage of having a discussion with one of the 
members of the Council he would realise what a need there was 
of a Cabinet Secretariat. It is absolutely impossible for them to 
discharge the duties they have now got in addition to the task 
which they had before, They have to answer questions and to take 
part in the discussions. The Indian representatives are showing 
considerable activity following the example of members in other 
parts of the Empire, and giving as much trouble as they can which 
is quite right. That precedent is followed in India with the result 
that it is quite impossible for the very few ministers that are there 
who practically are Cabinet Ministers to discharge their functions 
without some assistance. Now that is one of the questions which 
we have toconsider. The difficulties in India are increasing. They 
are bound to increase with the spread of education, with the greater 
knowledge in India of what is going on outside, with the influence 
which comes from great movements from every other part of the 
world surging on the frontiers of India and sending a thrill of 
disquietitude throughout the whole of the country. That has come 
and to & certain extent, it will continue to come, 
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We must not be discouraged by it and say that it means dis- 
affection in India, that if meins insurrection in India, that it means 
that India is getting tired of British rule. The world is tired of 
every rule. If Hon’ble members will read the newspapers they will 
find that this is the only Coalition that has lasted six years, 

Commander Kenworthy : “What about Mo Lenin”. 

Premier. No, he has not lasted as long and | am not sure that 
he has lasted, but my hon’ble and gallant Friend knows more about 
him than I do. Yon have got it in Italy and France and every- 
where else, and that simply means the sort of unrest there is 
throughout the world, but you must not get discouraged. It does 
mean however undoubtedly a considerable accession of responsibility 
and of work to those who are discharging the functions of Govern- 
ment in every land, aud on the main must as far as India is 
concerned depend not upon what happens in this Parliament where 
we can get discussions only once, twice, or three times a year upon 
India. We cannot keep a continuous eye upon what happens in 
India, and that is right. You cannot doit, it depends upon the 
kind of Government that you have there. It is essential that 
should be strengthened, but whatever you do in the way of 
strengthening it, there is one institution we will not interfere with, 
there is one institution we will not cripple, there is one institution 
we will not deprivo of its functions, or of its privileges, and that is 
that institution which buill up the British Raj, ‘The British Civil 
Service in India’. 


Responsibility for India 


We have undertaken the responsibility for India. We have 
undertakon to guide India. We have undertaken to establish and 
maintain law and good Government throughout its vast dominions, 
We havo undertaken to defond its frontiers, and to protect ils 
pooples against internal foos and external foes. Tho British Empire 
means at all costs to continue to discharge that sacred trust and 
to fulfil that high destiny. 


Colonel Wedgwood (Labour—Newe ratloe-under-Lyme) wouder- 
od what ovi) genius inspired che Prime Minister with the necessity 
to make this speech tuday, There wis no doubt that this was 
a now declaration as regards india, a declarition which he would 
find it difficult indoed to squire with tho Doclaration of August, 
1917. He had said that wo would never rolinquish our respon- 
sibility for India. He was quite right. Neither States nor indivi- 
dual can ever relinquish their responsibility for what thoy say or 
do. But what did he moan? Did he mean a change of policy ? 
Was it his viow still that our duty as regards India was to see 
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that country safe on the lines of Dominion Home Rule? Did he 
wish to see thit country self governing, even as Canada or Australi 
are solt governing ? Lhat wis the Declaration of 1917—not 1mme 
diately, but as soon is3t could safely be done Was that relin 
quishing our responsibility or not? ‘The people of India, reading 
his sppech to morrow would want to hnow whit the Prime Minister 
meint He bad sud thit there wis one institution which should 
never be deprived either of its powers or its funetions, and that 
was the Indian Civil Sersice = Was thit the doctrine of the Govern 
ment or was ultimately self government the doctrine of tle Govern 
ment ? How were they going to combine the two? He said that 
no Government that ever followed his Government will ever dare 
to 1chinquish our responsibility for India 

No, wo shall not (proceeded Colonel Wedgwood), but our 1e8 
ponsibility for India scems to be rather different from his Our 
responsibility for India consists im assisting the formation of demo 
critic self governmeut in India All our dealings with India will 
be to bring that day about when India can safely be given demo 
cratic Home Rule 

How 18 it possible tor the Civil Servico when once there Is 
Dominion Home Rule in Indti to he able to eury on without a 
chinge of functions wd without a chinge of powers? It 18 
notorious that one of the difficultics thit the Civil Service have to 
face at the present time is thit already under diarchy itself their 
powers and their functions are no longer what they were, and their 
dite ity 18 that whereas before those reforms they wore the masters 
of India, now insensibly they are bound to become the servants 
of the new governments, the new piatliuments, the new conneils of 
India, and when tho Assembly has completo self-govcrnment then 
6 1s mevitable that the whole stitus of the Civil Service in India 
must change and the Civil Servants in that country will be even 
the Civil Servants in this country, the servants of the Government 
and not the misters of the country 

The best of the Buiitish officials in India (Colonel Wedgwood 
miintained) realised that thoy were doing their finest service to their 
mother country when they assist towards the process of them own 
extinction They know quite well that the best service they could 
render was to make eisy and not difficult a transition which must 
Inevitably dethrone them from their power Bas'dos obscuring at 
any rate, 1f he did not eclipse, the famous [)2claration of August, 
1917, the Prime Mimster went on to offsr threats of the withdrawal 
of the diaichy reforms Ie pointed out that 1t was an experiment 
fron which there ‘ould be no possible going back under any circum 
btuuces Lhe Prime Minister pointed out the danger that every person 
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interested in Indian questions had seen all slong the danger that 
non-co operation might cease and that the non-co opepator might 
go on to the councils. To his (Mr. Wedgwood’s) mind there had 
been no more lamentable blunder made by tbe Indian people than 
the refusal under the leadership of Gandhi {to go on to the councils. 
They were told almost with regret tht wnoncouperation had 
collapsed. 

Mr. Lloyd George : With regret ? 

Colonel Wedgwood: Almost with rogret. 

Mr. Lloyd George indicated dissent 

Colonel Wedgwood said he was very glad it was not. They 
were told that it would he a sign of failure if when these Non-co- 
operators went on to the Councils they conducted themselves in an 
obstructive manner and did not cooperate with the Government. 
The Labour party wanted them to go on to the Councils and the 
Assembly to form part of the Opposition fo the Government until 
they could b-come the Government themselves, That was tho 
ordinary constitutio: al development. It might involve obstruction, 
but if was only in tbat way that they would finally acquire tie 
wisdom to earry on successinlly Goemocratic constitutional Govern- 
ment. ‘To say, as he read the Prime Mainister’s speech, that if the 
Non Co operator, went on to the Councils and condurted a campaign 
of opposition to the Goverument at presont in power they would be 
regarded as bringing the reforms to nought as a failure which was to 
justify us in withdrawing the whole of the diarchy, seemed to him to 
be a most unfortunate threat and a threat which asa matter of fact 
if was quite impossible to carry cut. TTo hoped that they were not 
golng tu have a change from a perfectly steadfast, settled policy to a 
policy of alternate threats and concessions. That, indeed, would be 
fatal in Tidis asit had been in Ireland. ‘lhe only chance was that 
the Primo Minister 1s well as the Secrotary for 'adia bad definitely 
in view the same goal, namely, Dominion Nome Rte although that 
Dominion Home Rule would unseat from their power at any rate 
the present Civil Servico. 


Colonel Wedgwood emphatically repudiated any suggestion 
that he was held in favour by the extremists in India, the fact being, 
he said, that nobody was so much hated by them as the man who 
like himself tried to erect a bridge between Indians and Englishmen. 
(Hear, hear). It was essential, he continued, to have a contented 
Civil Service, but he could wish when we came to discuss this quer- 
tion that wo should give as much importance to the question of a 
contonted India With only one or two exceptions all the speeches 
in this debate had dealt solely with the Civil Service. That was 
not worthy of the House of Common, for after all the Civil Service 
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existed for the country and not the country for Civil Service, and 
he feared the impression would be given that the interests of English- 
men, so far as India was concerned, were solely wrapped up in the 
status of our fellow-countrymen in India. He believed that would 
be a profound mistake. (Choers) 


Sir D. Maclean (Peebles, L.) ssid that he was unable to take 
the same tragic view of the speech of the Prime Ministor as Colonel 
Wedgwood had done. He hoped also that his speech would not 
give the people in India the impression—which would be a most 
harmful impression—that the Prime Minister of this country, speak- 
ing with great responsibility in the House of Commons, threatened 
the people of India (Cheers.) That, he thought, would be most 
mischievous impression to get abroad, because, after all, however 
they might differ from the Prime Minister, he was the chief officer 
of the Crown, and occupied a position of very great responsibility. 
The view he (Sir D. Maclean) took of the speech was this : that the 
Civil Service in India were discharging their duty in a time of transi- 
tion of exceptional ditficulty and trial ; India, as a whole, was seething 
with internal difficulties—like almost every other nation —and there 
was being carried on there a most remarkable experiment. There 
was the commencement of a great attempt which they hoped would 
be successful. 

He felt that they ought to exercise very great care and respon- 
sibility in such a time as this as to the criticisms they mado and the 
advice they tendered. (Hear, hear) He regrotted somo of the things 
said by Sir W. Joynson Hicks, which, he thought, lent colour to 
Colonel Wedgwood’s criticism that the basis of the dobate was not 
so much the well-being of India as the well-being of the Civil 
Service. He accepted fully the aphorism of his hon. and gallant 
Friend that the Civil Service existed for the country, and not the 
country for the Civil Service. (Mr. Lloyd George— Hear, hoar ”’) 
He had not read a note of threat or the shaking of the fist in the 
Prime Minister's speech. There might have been a little of the 
touch of the stecl, but he did not gatberit. It seemed to him to 
be an effort to let the Civil Servants know that in this exceptional 
time of trial we, their countrymen here, realizing their trust and 
our trust, were sympathetic with thom, and desirous of remodying 
their grievances. (Cheers, Mr. Lloyd George nodding assent.) He 
thought that there was a case for impartial inquiry, with Indians 
themselves on the inquiry. He thought it his duty to say that while 
they sympathised with the Indian Civil Service, they were deter- 
mined to see that full trust was given to that great experiment, and 
that it should not bo withdrawn or discouraged. It was impossible 
to stop progress in India. It was a world movement, He hoped, 
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ior a better state of things, and if they were wise and restrained in 
their language, he was convinced that the time would come whew 
this vast dominion would perform an even better and uoble part in 
the British Empire. (Hear, hear,) 

Earl Winterton, Under-Secretary for India (Horsham, C. U), 
said that the accusation which Colonel Wedgwood made against the 
Prime Minister had already been answered by Sir D Maclean (Mr. 
Lloyd Goorge.—''Hear, hear.”) His right hon. friend, as every 
one except the hon. and gallant member realised, had merely 
pointed out the difficulties of what was admittedly a great experi- 
ment, (Mr. Lloyd George nodded assent). It was never suggested 
in 1919 or in 1917 that the scheme was not an experiment. To 
read into the Prime Minister’s speech a threat to India was to 
make a most mischievous accusation (hear, hear), which might have 
serious effects in India, and as representing his noble Friend the 
Secretary of state, he gave it a most complete and unqualified 
denial. Jt was quite obvious that Colonel Wedgwood, so far from 
believing in co-operation between the British race and the Indian 
race, was in favour of the complete annihilation of British rule in 
India. The lines on which the Government had always proceeded 
in this matter were entirely different. They had appealed for 
co-operation, and, toa great extent, had received that co-operation. 
Bat the efforts of the Government in that direction were not helped 
by Colonel Wedgwood’s speech, which, so far from advancing the 
purpose which all men of good-will in this country had in hand, 
would have the effect of putting it back. We had given India the 
tools of practical statemanship ; it was now for India to use those 
tools, which were sealed with the impress of British good-will to- 
wards India—no mean guarantee for the good of any tool. (Hear,) 
hear.) It was open to India to show her capacity and good will to 
use those tools. That was the task which India had before her, 
and the task in which the British Government and the Secretary of 
State for India would assist to the fullest possible degree, but that 
task would not be assistad by Colonel Wedgwood’s speech. (Cheers) 


[N. B. Details of the agitation in India which followed this debate will 
be found in the next issue of the Register. Immediately after the debate 
a deputation of Moderates waited upon the Viceroy on the language used 
by Mr. Llyod George. The Viceroy, however, fully endorsed the Premier's 
views and repeated the experimental character of the Reforms. See also 
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The O'Donnell Circular 


The following is the full text of the memorandum sent 
by the Hon’ble Mr. S P. O'Donnell, CIE, Secretary to 
the Government of India to all Provincial Governments 
on May 30th, 1922—on the basis of which the reactionary 
“Morning Post” thought fit to demand the recail of Lord 
Reading and out of which arose the Die Hard agitation in 
England on behalf of the 1. C S 


As the Government of . . . . wre aware, the question of 
recruitment for the All India services was debated at some length 
in the Legislative Assembly on February 11, 1922, when the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted :—‘‘The Assembly iecommends to the 
Goveruor General in Couneil that Cnquries should without delay be 
inaugurated as to the measures possible to give further effect to the 
Declaration of August 20, 1917, 1m the direction of imereased recruit: 
mont of Indians for the All-India Services and also that steps be 
taken to provide 1n India such educational facilities 4s would enable 
Inciaus to enter the technical services in large numbers than it is 
at present possible’. 


Object cf the Memorandum. 


The Secretary of Stato has agreod tbat Local Governments 
should be corrsulted on the issues involved in this recommendation 
and bas requested that ultimately the viows of the Government of 
Jndia should be set out in a-reasoned despatch for his consideration. 


I am now to enclose an extract from the Legislative Assembly 
debates which contains the report of the discussion on Fybruary 
llth, 1922, and to invite the particular attention of the Govern- 
mentof . . . to the statement by the Hon. Sir William 
Vincent in which a number of the more important aspects of the 
problem were touched upon. 

The Government of India recognise that the decision on thig 
question is of fundamental importance to the future well being of 
India. They observe further that the declared policy of His 
Majesty's Government to provide for the increasing association of 
Indians in every brauch of Indian administration was placed by 
Parliament in the forefront of the preamble to the Government of 
India Act of 1919. The position of Parliament in this respect was 
explained in paragraph 7 of the report of the Joint Select Com- 
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mittee. In that paragraph it was clearly indicated that the time 
and manner of each advance in the increasing association of Indians 
in the administration, no less than in the progressive realisation 
of responsible government, can be determined only by Parliament 
upon whom responsibility hes for the welfare and advancement of 
the Indian people. It was also made clear that His Majesty’s 
Government must remain frec to appoint Europeans to those posts 
in the services for which they are specially required and qualified, 
The question is therefore one which must be decided by His 
Majesty's Government and I am accordingly to observe that though 
the presentation of it in the speech of the Hon. Home Member may 
appear to point to particular conclusions, the views expressed by 
him were of necessity based only upon particular aspects of the 
case which had been considered by the Government of India. The 
Government of India had not the opinions of local Governments 
before them and, in considering the many and difficult issues which 
have to be determined, they do not in any way regard themselves as. 
precluded from modifying any provincial views he expressed &bould 
such modifications seem necessary in the light of information 
received from local Goverimeuts. 

The existing orders regarding the percentage of European and 
Indian recruitment in the various All India Services embody a 
decision which has recently been reached. They were based upon 
the conclusion of the Public Services Commission aud the considera- 
tion urged in the report on the Indian Constitutional Reforms, The 
view underlying them was that, so far in the future as any man can 
foresec, a strong European element will be required in any of the 
public services in India and that, though the utilities and the func- 
tions of Kuropean Officers may undergo a gradual change, the 
continued presence of English officers is vital to the successful issue 
of the policy of making the people of India self-governing. They 
assumed, accordingly, that the essential characteri-tics of the 
administration would remain unchanged and they provided in conse- 
quence only for such an Increase in the number of Indians in the 
All-India Services as it was thought would be merged in them 
without altering their whole character. 

It may be argued with great force that ifthe question were 
now to be decided by the application of the same it is certain there 
would be no adequate ground for modifying these — in the 
interests of efficiency and integrity. 

It is undeniable that the stability and ordered prograsg of India 
have hitherto been dependent on the assistance and the efforts of 
European officers and it may be held that tha recent advances in the 
direction of responsible government have, . but accentuated the 
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resd fot their servites, India has taken only the first steps or 
the road that leads to fall self government. That road is beset with 
dangerd and obstacles and her ability to traverse it successfully may 
be imperilled if she disoatds too rapidly tho guidance upon which 
she has so far leaned. Nevertheless, it is impossible to ignore the 
changes that have recently occurred : the emergence of new factors 
and the enhanced importance that is now attached to considerations 
which, though always present, were less prominent and less urgent 
a few years ago and it may be that these new developments render 
necessary a revision of the decisions previously adopted. Of the argu- 
ments that may be advanced in favour of radically modifying the 
existing policy the following would appear to be the most important : 

(i) lt may be difficult in future to secure for the Imporial 
Seryice recruits of the same class as have been forthcoming in the 
past, and any substantial falling off in the quality of European recruits 
wold obviously reduce pro tanto the case for a strong Huropean 
clement. The attractions of service in India have undoubtedly 
diminished in spite of the recent revisions of salary and of leave 
rules; the financial advantages are no longer what they were 25 
years ago and on the whole, and evan after allowance is made for 
the world-wide fall in the purchasing power of money, they probably 
compare less favourably than formerly with the terms obtainable in 
the Civil Service of England and of the Crown Colonies. Moreover, 
the prospects of promotion to posts above the time scule sare more 
doubtful. Persistent demands are being made for the abolition of 
many of these appointments, and their continued retention cannot 
be regarded as assured. Again, in so far at any rate, as the Indian 
Civil Service is concerned, the whole tendency of the reforms and 
a fortiors of any further constitutional advances that may be in store 
is to reduce the status of its members to that of purely executive 
officials. The Civil Servant of the future cannot expect to 
play the same part in, or to exercise the same influences over, the 
administration of the country as has his more fortunate predecessor. 

Many, too, of the most attractive of bis former functions, such 
as those connected with sunitation, education and the general 
development of district or town, have already been made over to 
bodies fully divorced from his control. Lastly, the impossibility of 
foreseeiyg the character or the effects of further changes in the con- 
dition of the central and provincial Governments and the many 
evidences of racial hostility which have unfortunately accumulated 
during recent years may deter many promising candidates from the 
adoption of an Indian career. It is doubtful whether these con- 
siderations are fully realised in England, but any advantages that 
may accrue thereby to the Government ia respect of the quality of 
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tontment if expectations are disgppointed. 

Demand for Indianisation 


(ii) The demand for Indianisation of the services is older and 
perhaps even more insistent than the demand for self-government. 
It ia also more difficult to resist. Nothing oan be more inevitable 
and legitimate than the desire of Indians that the services should be 
manned by men of theirown race; aud this natural sentiment is 
reinforced by financial considerations. The scales of pay whieh 
must be paid if Europeans are to be obtained for the services are 
higher than those in force in any other State, and ina country whose 
financial resources are as narrow as those of India, can be defended 
ovly on the ground of necessity. That the price has hitherto been 
worth paying need not be denied, but as education spreads year by 
year and as in consequence the supply of competent Indians increases 
the continued retention of so costly an agency will be hardor to 
justify, at any rate theoretically, and the demand for the substitution 
of less expensive indigenous services will acquire added force. If 
the services were Indianised and if, as for the reasons indicated 
below would appear to be inevitable in that event they were also 
wholly or largely provincialised, the existing scales of pay could be 
greatly reduced. It is a mistake to suppose that the difference 
between the cost of the European officers and that of the Indian 
officers is represented by the present overseas allowance. 

The real difference is, in fact, far greater and it seems possible 
that as much as one-third of the pay drawn by the European officer 
might properly be debited to that head. Moreover, the attitude of 
the Indian Legislature has already been made clear. They are 
pressing for the rapid Iudiauisation of the services. 

(ii) Officers entering the existing services are entitled to 
remain in these services for periods which in practice range on the 
average from 25 to 30 years. It 1s at least possible, however, that 
20 or 15 years hence the conditions in India will be such as to 
reuder undesirable or impracticable the retention of a large numbor 
of European officers, and if, therefore, the recruitment of [Europeans 
on the present scale is maintainod the Government may eventually 
be faced with the necessity of retiring a great number of officers and 
of paying to them heavy sums by way of compensation. 

(iv) At present large majority of the members of each of the 
All-India services are Europeans. The presence of a substantial 
European element is thus assured for many years to come in the 
Indian Civil Service. In particular the proportion of Indians 
(including officers holding listed posts) is only 12 per cent, and even 
with the complete cessation of recruitment a period of some 12 years 
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niust elapse before the Indian element can rise to 80 per cent. ‘The 
abandonment of European récroitment will not therefore mean that 
the country will, in a short time, be dependent entirely on an indi- 
genous agency. For years at least, if not for more, the services will 
still contain a substantial proportion of Huropeans sufficient perhaps 
to provide the netessary leavening and to ensure the maintenance 
during the transition to entirely Indianised services of real adminis- 
trative standards and should circumstances so necessitate the whole 
position could be considered before the expiry of this period. 

Moroover, in the case of the technical services at least 
any shortage of Europeans that might at any time become apparent 
could probably be met by recruitment on short term contracts. 

(v). These arguments have been stated in the form in which 
presumably they would be presonted by those who advocate the 
adoption of a new policy. 


Arguments Against. 


It is essential, however, that the assumptions underlying them, 
tha qualificrtions to which they are subject, aud the countor argu- 
ments should not be overlooked. Thus :— 


(a) In estimating the attractions of service in India in the 
future if should not bo forgotten that it is the men now in the 
services who are naturally the most inclined to compare disadvan- 
tageously the present and futuro conditions of their services with 
those that obtained in the past. The question, however, cannot be 
regarded exclusively from thoir point of view iu the case of future 
entrants into the services. It is not impossible that, if difficult 
conditions as regards employment continue to be felt in England, 
the Dominions and the Colonies, the time scale of pay and the 
pensions of the Indian sorvices may prove an attraction sufficient 
to induce the right stamp of man to expatriate himself from 
England for a considerable portion of his life and elect for service 
in India. Again, whilst in general the effect of the reforms and of 
future coustitutioual advances on the character of the work of Civil 
Servants may be as stated in parigraphs above, it is the opinion of 
some thatin the Councils and Assemblies the burden of voicing, 
guilding and justifying policy will often fall on the Civil Servant and 
will offer as stimalating a field of intellect and character as almost 
any of the duties which fell to his lot under amore bureaucratic 
form of Governinent ; aud even in the sphere of district administra- 
tion, although local bodies are no longer under the control of the 
district officer, it is probablo that in technical matters, in conflicts of 
communal interests and in cases where lirge sum; of money are 
luvalted, his advice will for many years be freely sought. 
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Finally, while the existence of racial feeling at the present 
moment is undeniable it cannot be assumed as axiomatic that such 
feelings will persist or increase. It may prove to be no more than 
9 temporary phenomenon which will pass away with the disappear- 
ance of the special conditions that have given rise to it. Euro- 
peans employed in Indian States, itis understood, do not find the 
atmosphere inimical to them and maty occupy in these administra- 
tions a position of peculiar privilege and regard. 

(b) Although at the moment the Indian Legislatures and the 
educated classes are demanding the complete and rapid Indianisa: 
tion of the services it does not follow that such will continue to be 
their attitude. The class of communal interests may eventually 
lead to ajust appreciation of the importance of retaining in the 
executive a substantial proportion of European officers who will 
stand apart from and be unaffected by Indian class interests. 

Whilst even with the complete cessation of further recruitment 
the presence of a substantial Muropean proportion is doubtless assured 
for some years, the risks inherent in any such step must not be 
iguored. In particular the probability that if a stage was ever reach- 
ed when Ituropeans would only be found in limited numbers in the 
higher grades of the service aud it was then found necessary to re- 
consider the position, the reconstitution of the services would be 
difficult and the abseuce of a trained Kuropean element in the lower 
grades would seriously embarass the Government. 

(vi).—The Gover:ment of India will reserve their own conclu- 
sions till they have received and considered the opinions of Jocal 
Governments The problem is one of great complexity, A just 
conclusion can be reached only if account is taken of all the 
relevent factors; and the object of the Government of India is there- 
fore simply to state the case as clearly and as impartially as possible 
and to draw the attention of local Governments both to the reasons 
that miy be held to justify a radical revision of the arrangements 
now in force as well as that which may be urged in favour of their 
retention, They recognisa furtber that there are differences in the 
functions aud importance of the various services and that consi- 
derations which may be decisive in the case, for example, of the 
technical servicos miy not besoin that of the security services 
such as the Indian Civil Service and the Postal service. 

I am now to turn to certain questions that will arise in the 
event of its being decided that the recruitment of Kuropeans should 
be abolished or largely reduced. It seems probable that the adop- 
tion of either of these courses will necessitate intensive measures 
of reorganisation. 
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(1) The existing system of recruitment for the appointments 
included in the all-India services was natural and indeed inevit- 
able so Jong as those services were composed almost entirely of 
Kuropeans. The source of recruitment being the same it waa neces- 
sary to maintain some uniformity in the conditions of service for’ 
officers distributed over the various provinces. The system had 
the great merit of securing similar qualifications and traditions 
for the higher branches of the public administration throughout 
India, but the difficulties of retaining it for Indian recruits have 
already become apparent in connection with tbe steps taken for 
the introduction of an enlarged Indian element. 

Provincialising Posts 


The examinations in India for the Indian Police Sorvice bave 
had to be held on a provincial basis, and the practice in the case of 
the I. C. S. of posting Indian officers to the province of their origin is 
in recoguition of the impossibility of ignoring provincial factors in 
the recruitment of Indians. Provincial sentiment, it is believed, will 
be wholly in favour of replacing the all-India services with provincial 
services and will be reinforced by the argument that, at least in the 
case of Indians to be appointed in the future, the Legislative Council 
must have the power to determine the pay and qualifications of the 
officers who are the executants of their policies. 

The Government of India are inclined to think, therefore, that 
the abolition or any Jarge reduction of the recrnitment of Kuropeans 
will inevitably entail the provincialisatiou of the posts for which in 
future only bidians are to be recruited. 

Should provincialisation be decided upon, a further point to be 
determined is the method by which recruitment for these appoint- 
ments should be effected. There appear to be two possible alternatives: 

(i) the appointment might be merged in the existing services ; or 

(ii) migbt as soon as a sufficient number have become vacant be 
formed into separate (and upper) divisions of these services, 

The arguments in favour of the latter course, at least in the case 
of the services, Educational, Forest and Police, are broadly tbose 
which have always been held in the Civil Service and Agricultural 
: juatily tho existing division of tho services into Imperial and 

rovincial, as pointed out by the Royal Commission on Public 
Services Where there is a large quautity of work of a less impor- 
tant character to be dono, though of a kind which cannot be per- 
formed by a purely subordinate agency, two servicos or classes of oue 
service are required, since it would be extravagant to recruit officers 
for the less important work on terms required to obtain officors for 
the higher class of duties. Further, the inclusion of the highor 
appvintments now borne ou the cadre vf the Imperial services in the 
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provincial services would necessitate either the promotion to these 
posts of senior officers who, as experienco in connection with the 
listed posts seems to show, have been engaged far too long on subor- 
dinate duties to be capable of undertaking responsibilities of a more 
exacting order or the selection for the posts of the best of the junior 
officers, a course which may be of help to open the door to favouri- 
tism and to be the production of much discontent and heart-burning 
among the senior men. Against this it may be argued that it will 
be impossible to secure for the large number of appointments in 
question a better class of recruits than is now obtained for the 
provincial service, aud that; therefore, the simplest and the least 
objectionable solution will be a single service the higher appointments 
in which will be filled by men who have served fora somewhat 
longer period than that which members of the Imperial services ard 
now required to serve in the inferior appointments ‘The balance of 
argument appears to the Govt. of India to be on the whole in favour 
of the two divisions scheme, but they bavo no desire to prejudice an 
issue in regird to which tho opinions of the local Govts. wall be 
of special value, 

There are many subsidiary matters arising out of orconnected with 
the above questions, but it 18 unnecessary to examine them until the 
broad questions of principle have been considered and determined 

in conclusion 1t will be convenient to summarise the questions 
on which the opinion of local Governments 15 invited. These are:— 

1 (a)—Should the recruitment of Kuropeans for the appoint- 
ments now included in the all India services be discontinued or 
largely reduced ? 

(b) If so, in what services and to whyt extent in cach service ? 

2—If it is decided to discontinue or largely reduce the reeruit- 
ment of Kuropeans : 

(a)—Should the appointments for which Europeans are no 
longer to be recruited be provincialized ? 

(b)—In the event of provincializition being accopted, should 
the appointments : 

(i) be merged in the existing services, or 

(ii) be formed into separate or upper divisions of the provincial 
services | 

The Government of India realise that local Governments will 
require time to enable them to formulate their conclusions regard- 
ing these difficult and important questions, but they would be glad 
if they would arrange to complete thetr examination as quickly ag 
practicable and therefore to forward their considered views with ag 
little delay as possible, 


The I. C. S. Revolt. 


The following letter, which appeared in the Ar glo—Indian 
Press was addressed tothe Secretary of State for India by 
the Central Provinces and Berar Association of European 
Government Servants through H E Sir Frank Sly, (Governor 
of the Central Provinces), and the Governor General of India 
in Council : 

Nagpur, Augué 18, 7922 


My Lord,—My Association respectfully directs your Lordship’s 
attention to the Government of India’s Jetrer No F-120 (Katbts) 
dated May 30th. 1922, on the subject of the stoppage of recruit- 
ment in Kingland for the Imperial Services. Thore is nothing in 
the letter to indicate that the Government of India attach any un- 
usual significance to what are, in fact, questions of vital importance. 
On the contrary these questicns are t ropgunded as ordinary adminis- 
trative problems, and it is the manner in which they bave beon 
raised, as much as their substance, which cannot fail to alarm those 
who support the reforms so recently introduced and who understand 
that India can only attain full responsible self government by stages. 
The letter reveals as though by a flash of lightning the imminent 
approach of a danger so grave that it threatens not merely the 
success of the reforms but the safety of India aud the integrity of 
the British Empire. 


Sacrificing Old Servants. 


2. My Association cannot, on this occasion, discuss the subtle 
methods by which the prestige and prospects of Englishmen now in 
the service of the Crown in India have been ruined and their present 
position rendered intolerable. But if the case for the Impcria JSer- 
vices is to be stated with candour, then it must be said that not a 
vestige of practical sympatby and understanding has been found either 
in Simla or, until quite recently at Whitehall. Whatever the reasons 
for it may be, the fact remains that the claims of the Imperial Services 
in India to just treatment remain neglected. It must be submitted 
for your Lordship’s consideration that the spectacle of a Govern- 
ment prepared to sacrifice its old servants on the alter of new 
Councils is not one which can encourage. 


Honest Recruiting Impracticable 


3. The Government of India approach their subject from 
{wo points of view, O.1 the que hand, they must fill ossential poate 
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in an existing administrative organisation. On the other, they are 
strongly attracted by the expediency of meeting present political 
demands. My Association does not propose to examine in detail 
the various arguments set forth for and against the stoppage of 
recruitment in Hagland. Indeed, such an examination would be 
superfluous, for one of the considerations set forth in the letter 
leaves no room for arguments It is a melancholy fact that suitable 
recruits for the service of the Crown in India are nuw obtained 
with great difficulty and in insufficient numbers, and this at o time 
when the demand for employment among all classes is extraordi- 
narily keen, and unless a very material improvement in the status, 
pay and pensions of the Imperial Services is made in the immediate 
future, there is a grave risk amounting almost to a certainty that 
the supply of suitable recruits will bo entirely cut off. It is 
undoubtedly a knowledge of the disabilities and griovances under 
which the Imperial Services in India are laboring that has led to 
the present shortage of candidates from the public schools and uni- 
versities of Eingland and I am to point out to your Lordship that 4 
perusal of the letter now under reference has intensified the appre- 
hensions of existing mombers of tha Imperial Services. In parti- 
cular, they fear toxt when India is administered by services which 
are wholly Indian, the necessary provision for the pensions of Eng- 
lishmen will not be forthcoming, Until, therefore, an immediate 
nnd assured improvement in the conditions of service, and in the 
security of terure and of peusions can be made, the members of 
my Association must, with extreme reluctance, support the proposi- 
Liou that at present the continuance of recruitment in England is 
impracticable by means which are honest. 

4 My Association desires, however, to lay before your Lordship 
certain considerations which seem to have escaped the Government 
of India’s notice. In the first place, that Government appears to 
assume that recruitment once interrupted, may be resumed at will. 
My Association submits that this is not so. So far from being able 
to withdraw what will be taken as a concession, the Government of 
India will be ongaged in the consideration of requests for still 
further concessions. Indeed, it is not too much to say that once the 
recruitment of Englishmen has been stopped a resumption of such 
recruitment will not be within the sphere of practical politics until a 
situation has arisen in which the need for a strong English element 
has become necessary in the interests of peace and order. In other 
words, a resumption of recruitment in England must be preceded 
by grave disorder in India. In the second place, the stoppage of 
recruitment in England will stimulate the retirement of present 

‘members of the sorvices, Their work will be carried on under still 
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more difficult conditions, and in greater isolation. My Association 
is in | position to assure your Lordship that the resulting weakening 
of the European re will be far more rapid than the Govern- 
ment of India anticipate. Thirdly, even if recruitment in England 
could be resumed at will there would be a gap in the ranks of 
English officials corresponding in size to the period during which 
there bad been no such recruitment. The services would then 
consist of a small body of senior men and a few untrained cadets, 
and the Government would be without young and energetic officers 
trained in their duties. The personnel of the services would be 
hopelessly deficient in the very element which the conditions 
necessitating a resumption of recruitment would demand. 


Disappearance of the English in 20 Years 


5. My Associations’ Chief motive in addressing this letter to your 
Lordship is to invite altention to certain broader aspects of the 
problem for which the Government of India’s letter finds no space. 
If the recruitment of Englishmen is stopped now, the English 
element inthe Services will, within a period of about 20 years, be 
so reduced as to be almost negligible. It must be admitted that 
one of the central features of the reforms is the complete Indiani- 
sation of the Servicss. But itis fundamental to the reforms that 
the process is to be a gradual one, carried out under the guidance 
of the Imperial Parliament, with the active assistance of Englishmen 
in the service of tha Crown in India. The promoters of the reforms 
regard the retention of a predominating English element in the 
Services as esyential to their successful development. The advance 
is to be made by a series of decennial overhauls of the constitution, 
und the whole process is to be epread over a series of decades. It is 
for Your Lordship and for Parliament to consider if the process can 
be completed in so short a period us 20 years. 


6. Without in any way desiring to minimise the progress that 
India has made politically, socially and economically during the last 
two centuries, my Association desires to impress upon Your Lord- 
ship that she has still not attained that degree of unity which is 
essential in the conduct of her affairs as a nation, and thar it is very 
doubtful whether she can attain it in 20 years. My Association 
also desires to point out that India is still subject to external 
aggression as ebe has ever been. If these propositions are accepted, 
it follows that the premature withdrawal of the English Services 
must lead to internal disorganisation, which, in turn, will inevitably 
invite aggression from without, culminating in an exbausting war 
in which Kngland, bowever unwillir g, will be forced to participate, - 
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7. It is not necessary to give a detailed survey of the history of 
India to show that powerful forces of disintegration have existed in 
this country in the past. Before the establishment of English rule, 
India has only once or perhaps twice approached the conditions of a 
united State. Under Chandragupta and Asoka the Maurya Empire 
consisted of outlaying provinces attached to the royal nucleus by ties 
of varying strength. ‘The Moghal Empire, a foreign domination, 
was short-lived, and the decay of its central authority under 
Auranguzeb at once let loose the forces of anarchy and disintegration. 
It is significant that the Chief Indian competitors in the struggles 
for territory did not confine themselves to the establishment of 
what could be termed “national” States. ‘he Muhammadan 
Powers of Southern India and the Maratha Powers to the North of 
Nerbudda were as foreign in the countries they conquered as tho 
English. Without entering into the questions of legitimacy of title 
between the various contesting powers, itcinat least be asserted that, 
the English had the distinction of having the desire and the power 
to set up a regular administration and to maintain a Pag Britannica, 
As Sir James Stephen wrote : 

‘The English in India are the representatives of a belligerent 
civilisation. The phrase is epigrammatic but is strictly true. The 
English in India are the representatives of peace compelled by force. 
This belligerent civilisation consists in thea suppression by force of all 
pretensions to tyranny and in compelling by force all sorts and 
conditions of men in British India to tolerate each other. If the 
British Government abdicate its functions, it would soon turn order 
into chaos. If the vigor of the Government should ever be relaxed, 
if it should lose its essential unity of purpose and fall into the hands 
either weak or unfaithful, chaos would come again like a flood.” 

It has been agreed that a hundred and fifty years of peace and 
the growth of a spirit of Indian Nationality have eradicated the 
inuato forces of disunion, but I am to submit that nothing could be 
farther from truth. My Association desires to lay before Your 
Lordship a short account of some of the more important disintegrat- 
ing elements in the Indian body politic. 

8. Nearly one-third of India with more than one quarter of its 
population, consists of Native States or their subjects under the 
control of Indian Princes with varying degrees of independence. 
The majority of these States had their origin in military despotism 
and many have retained their military traditions unimpaired. Some 
of the larger States maintain armies whose military spirit and 
effectiveness have been enhanced by participation in the Great War 
and thoir military organisations now show a degree of efficiency 
“never previously approached. Several Princes look with feelings 
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akin to desire at the rich territories which at one time or anothor 
formed part of the dominions of their ancestors. ludia contains 
many ‘° Terre irridente.” Many of tbe smaller States were at one 
time under the suzcrainty of the larger and sre now maintained in 
their semi-independence by the power of the Crown. It is not too 
much to assert that if the Central power, which is the English Gov- 
ernment, were seriously weakened some at least of these claims would 
be asserted. One single conflict of arms between two powerful claim- 
ants would light a conflagration that would rapidly sweep through India. 

9. It is generally conceded that a national people must possess in 
some degree the three characteristics of ‘common race,’ ‘common 
religion’ and ‘common language.’ It would be difficult to find a 
country in which these characteristics ure more conspicuously absent 
than India The aboriginal stocks of India have been inundated by 
successive floods of Aryans, Arabs, Turks, Persians and Moghals. The 
ruccessive waves never coalesced and India is now inhabited by a 
medley of races even more divergent than the jarring peoples 
of Ifurope. 

10. As regards religion, leaving aside minor but nevertheless 
irreconcilable religions such as those of Sikh, Parsi, Jain, Buddist 
and Christian, the great bulk of the population is divided into 
Hindus and Muhammadans, the antagonism of whose religious tenets 
ls more provocative of bloodshed than the sectarian differences of 
the Catholics and Protestants in Ireland. The ancient hostility 
between the two great religions frequently manifests itself over 
the ceremonial slaughter of kine by Mubammadans, and in the 
Central Provinces the introduction of certain regulations to restrict 
the slaughter of cows framed at the instance of a Hindu majority 
has evoked threats of violence from the Muhammadan minority. 
The “Taj” of Jubbulpore whose editor is a local leader of the 
Khilafat party and an exponent for the Hindu Muslim entente has 
thus written :-— 

“The Hindu Ministers of moderate persvasion are bound to 
flout the religious sentiments of the Mussalmans. They are 
trying to celude the Hindus tbat they have resorted to such 
action with a view to protect cows but in fact they have done so 
merely to encourage their slaughter in large numbers. The religious 
conviction of the Mussalmanus is that no power—espacially a non-~ 
Muslim power—on earth can prohibit anything that has been allowed 
to them by God. Tho prevention of the slaughter of cows and all 
mileh animals including camels below 9 years by means of an enact- 
ment only promotes the Mussalmans to disregard such rules and to 
respaet aid honour the divine laws in preference to those framed 
by the,yulers or the land, Our Non-Co-operating Hindu brethrey 
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are now on their trial. If they be true Non-Co operators tbey 
will help the Mussalmans at this juncture and cooperate with 
them in their protest against the action of the Government. If 
however the religious susceptibilities do not allow them to do so 
they should observe silence and should not be offended if, in defying 
these rules, the Mussalmans slaughter cows and other animals, They 
should rather blame the Hindu Ministers who by framing such rules 
have provoked the Mussalmans,” 

11. Sir George Grierson has enumerated and described 98 dis- 
tinct Janguages with 550 distinguishable dialects in India. Even in 
the Central Piovinces there ure 18 languages and 80 dialects. An 
attempt is being made to turn Hindi into a common ‘lingua franca’ 
for the whole of the Peninsula and Congress patriots shout for Hindi 
when a speaker addresses them in English. Nevertheless in spite 
of Mr. Gandhi’s adult studies in Hindi he finds himself compelled 
to speak in English and to conduct bis paper in English when he 
wishes to reach the mids of his variegated following. There is 
only one language spoken in India which contains a word to express 
the conception of a native of India and that language is English. 

12. To the confusion of race, religion and language which India 
exhibits in a unique degree there must be added the further power- 
ful disintegrating factor of the caste system. Even those groups 
which enjoy a common race, religion and language are split up into 
mutually exclusive aud frequently antagonistic organisations. 
Inter marriage is forbidden ; social intercourse is severely restricted 
and certain castes have to undergo ritual ablution at the mere touch 
or the passage of the shadow of their fellowmen. 


“Unity” and Weak Government 


13. Prior to the establishment of English rule the conception of 
an Indian nation had not occurred to the mind of any one. The es- 
tablisbment of a unified administration supplied the opportunity, and 
the inculeation of English political doctrines taught in the schools 
aud colleges supplied the impulse for the growth of the spirit oi 
nationality. With its development the inevitable consequence 
followed—a growing fecling of shame and resentment in the minds 
of many of the educated classes at the dominant part played in the 
administration of the country by a mere handful of men foreign 
to them in every essential tradition. There never was a country 
and never will be one in which Government by foreigners can be 
popular and this is a fact which must be faced frankly and honestly. 
But to face itis not to admit that it is the only consideration, for 
a premature withdrawal would mean the cessation of the process 
of education and the destruction of the nascent spirit of nationality, 
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It cannot be disputed that India is being swept by strong waves of 
anti-British feeling. Their surge has carried Indians of widely 
different religions and races on to what superficial and doc- 
trinaire observers imagine to be the solid ground of nationhood ; 
but what bas in fact happened is that the war and the reforms and 
the weak Government have seriously disturbed the ‘ Pax Brittanica 
in India.” The Muslim hag not yet resolved to be ruled by or to 
rule with the Hindu ; the Maharashtra has no i:.tention of submit- 
ting to Government by Sikhs, nor less will the Brahman concede to 
men of inferior castes, any social and political rights to which he 
aspires. A cloak of political unity is provided by a common belief 
that the days of English supremacy sre numbered. Wearing that 
closk the politician poses as an Indian nationalist and is ready 
to discard it as soon as English authority has been destroyed. 
He will then reveal himself as a Sikh, a Bengali, a Maratha 
patriot, or a champion of Islam. The outlook of England 
has probably been changed by the war, and it is certainly true 
that Indian respect for English authority has been profoundly affect- 
ed by the prolonged struggle of the war and the vacillations that 
have followed To suppose, however, that India has been trans- 
formed as if by magic into one country and a single nation, within 
measureable distance of ability to govern and defend itself is a 
radical mistake 

14. Qn the assumption that India ts granted auto: omy in the 
near future and the Services are all Indianised, three forma of 
Government are theoretically possible. There may be (1) aco- 
operative central Government or (2) a central Government controll- 
ed by one dominant element or (3) no central Government at all. 
As rogards tue co-operative Central Government, the difficulty of 
its composition at onco arises. ‘If all the I[nglish were to leave 
India”, asked Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, ‘who would be the rulers of the 
country 7?” In the absence of sny common tie of nationality, a co 
operative Central Government could be Jittle more than the loosest 
federations, Hable to crumble at the first breath of racial jealousy. 
As regards Government by one dominint clement, Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan’s question is again relevant Which elemont in the Indian 
State could etfectivoly impose its will upon the others t People of 
one Indiin province are often foreigners to the people of another 
Indian province, and the manlier race of India could never be 
governed by the feeble foreigners of another Indian country. Any 
Government erected by one element would be attacked by other 
elements, and would be feeble and transitory. It would bo un- 
acceptable to all the othor elements, and as the probability is that it 
would seek its own ends the ideal of ‘Government by the psople 
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for the people” would be much further from attainment than it is 
at present. The third possibility of no Central Government 1s 
unthinkable. India would at once revert to that endemic state of 
chaos from which it was rescued by English power. 

15. So far the considerations set out have been administrative, 
but the crux or the whole question is not administrative but 
military. No profound military knowledge is required to under- 
stand that the keystone of the Indian regimental system is the 
English officer. Most regiments are composite, that is to say they 
consist of companies recruited from men of different races. The 
system is the result of long experience and has been proved by war. 
But with the elimination of the English officer, the system must be- 
come impossible, and if the Civil Services are entirely Indianised, 
that officer cannot remain. If, therefore, India is to be seli-govern- 
ing and self-defending, it must be seriously considered what military 
organisation can replace the Indian Army. Obviously that organi- 
sation cannot be a single National Army. Sikhs do not tollow 
Bengalee officers, nor Muslims obey Hindus. 1t is impossible to 
imagine a Maratha Army,a Sikh Army, an Army of Pathans and 
another of Panjabi Muhammadans quietly obeying the behests of a 
democracy in which the fighting races of the country are in the 
minority. Democracy in India is possible only under the bellige- 
rent civilisation of the English, and when that civilisation dis- 
appears nothing but a military despotism will be able to preserve 
internal peace. Too much empbasis cannot be laid on the fact that 
the politically-minded classes and the fighting peoples are distinct 
and essentially antagonistic. 

Inviting External Agression. 

16. The conclusion is thus arrived at that in its present state 
of development an autonomous India would be torn by internal 
dissensions and would be without the bulwark of a National Army. 
Such a stage invites external aggression. ‘The Indian politician 
gives himself no time to consider this menace. Mr. Gandhi bas 
propuunced the theory that the Afghan if he invaded India would 
easily be conquered “by love.” Even the most enlightened leaders of 
Indian opinion dismiss the risk of invasion with a gesture of impa- 
tience. ‘War’, they say, will never be waged against India” or 
else, ‘we will deal with the occasion when it comes” or yet again, 
“our National Army will see to that’. Nevertheless the danger is 
present and very serious. As divided, India always has been 
subject to external aggression, and the least indication of the weak- 
ening of the military power of the Central Government will inevi- 
tably be the signal for foreign invasion Had the Afghans and 
Waziris not believed that the English in India were so weak as to he 
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unable to cope with Mr. Gandhi and his revolutionaries, there 
would not have been the recent frontier wars. How near the 
dangers of a really formidable invasion are, it is difficult to esti- 
mate. There were not many people in England who listened to the 
warning of Lord Roberts; and of India it need only be said that 
she is exposed to attack on long frontiers across which armies 
would be poured without hindrance by sea-power. Behind the 
frontier tribes and behind Afghanistan, there may be before very 
long not only a Russia under German influence but Germany her- 
self. Inthe Far East thore is Japan with her growing commercial 
interests in India and her powerful fleet. 

17. If autonomous India were to be attacked in the near 
future by a powerful enemy England would be faced with a very 
difficult problem. There are some who would urge that Britain 
should stand aside, and should conserve her energies for the deve- 
lopment of her own “White Empire.” But such a withdrawal 
would not be easy. I[t would iuvolvoe the sacrifice of the greater 
part of her valuable Indian trade, and the loss of much capital and 
prestige, and it would lead to the ruin if not the extraction of those 
elements of the Indian population which are peculiarly dependent 
on the English Government—the domiciled Christian community 
and the Parsees. Demands for intervention would be made by 
influential elements in England and the claims of India, based on an 
association that had lasted for more than a century and a half, 
could not be disregarded. It is incumbent on English statesmen to 
make an estimate of the risks attending the waging of such a war. 
lt would be conducted from a base six thousand miles distant with 
loug land communications through a disturbed and disorganised 
country and with sea communications open to attack at many points 
particularly through the narrow neck of the Suez Canal, threatened 
on both flanks by Mubammedan powers Success would lead to no 
tangible results for Britain, nor would it ensure the permanent 
immuaity of India. Failure would be disastrous. 

18. As a result of these and similar considerations all of which 
need not to be set forth in this letter my Association submits that an 
autonomous India, whether within or without the Empire, is an 
impossibility in the near futnre. On the other hand, if the British 
Wovernment is to continue to be responsible for the peace, good 
order and protection of India, then that Government must be strong. 
Lo this 6nd it is clearly essential that the services should contain 8 
atrong Hhglish element. My Association takea this opportunity of 
directing your Lordship’s attention to a clear exposition of the issues 
involved, covtained in the final statement of the European Associa: 
tion of Calyutta, which your Lordship will find amongst other papers 
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published in the Government of India’s Dispatch No. 1 of 1919 dated 
March 5th 1919 giving their views on the question raised in the 
Montagu Chelmsford Report. My Association endorses the fear 
expressed by the Calcutta Association that the Government of India 
“do not realise the difference in difficulty between keeping order in 
the name of an all-pervading and apparently permanent British 
administration, and keeping it in the name of a British administra- 
tion which has narrowed its sphere to a very few reserved subjects, 
and is understood to be pasting labels to London on its baggage.” 

19. The purpose of my Association in addressing your Lord- 
ship is to lay all the stress within its power on the imperative neces- 
sity for caution. The reforms were granted to India as a firsthand 
step towards autonomy. The new constitution is already being 
attacked and in canvassing for opinions in favour of the abolition of 
recruitment for the Services in England, the Government of India 
appear to be affording support to those who desire that a second step 
should be taken before the forward foot of the first has been firmly 
planted. The proposal to abolish the European Services strikes at 
the root of the reforms. [tis hardly necessary to remind your Lordship 
that the retention and contentment of the Services have been affirmed 
and reaffirmed as essential to the success of the reforms by the 
authors, by the Government of [ndia, by the Joint Select Committee 
of Parliament, by members of His Majesty’s Government and by Par- 
liament itself. The proposal to abolish the Services is a direct attack 
on the very foundations of the fabric and to accept it would soon 
open the way to further attacks which would inevitably bring the 
whole structure to the ground. The issue has now arisen between 
revolution and probable anarchy and that gradual evolution which 
is the key-note of the reforms, My Association submits that the aboli- 
tion of the Service is an Imperial matter which should bo dealt with 
by a Royal Commission deriving its authority from Parliament and is 
not an administrative or local political problem to be investigated by 
the Government of India. If the reformed constitution is to be 
amended in its essentials within three years of its inauguration instead 
of after the lapse of ten years as contemplated by Parliament, then 
the proposals for the change should be made after a careful and full 
inquiry into all the factors involved, carried out by a neutral tribunal 
appointed by Sovereign authority whose deliberations would com- 
mand universal confidence. 


I have the honour to be 
My Lord 
Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant 
J. N. Downing, 
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Interpellations in Parliament 


Similar petitions had earlier been forwarded by other I. C. S. 
Associations to the new Secretary of State. In April last the 
‘Morning Post”, the month piece of the O’Dwyer-Sydenham gang, 
published a memorandum from the Punjab officials to Viscount Peel. 
These men saw a ray of hope in the dismissal of Mr. Montagu. 
The general complaint was that the conditions of their retirement 
on proportionate pensions wereinequitable, On the 11th April Lord 
Sydenham asked in the House of Lords, firstly, whether Viscount 
Peel would consider the desirability of modifying the form of certi- 
ficate demanded from officers wishing to retire on proportionate 
pensions who regard the words, ‘I feel unable to serve the Indian 
Government with advantage to the State’ as offensive and degrading, 
and secondly, whether Lord Peel would institute an enquiry into the 
grievances set forth in the memorials from the public services in 
India with a view to regaining the confidence of those services and 
securing the recruitment of candidates capable of maintaining their 
high standards in the future. Lord Sydenham stated that the Civil 
Service was visibly crumbling away aud he thought this was as serious 
even as the widespread unrest and disturbances created by the efforts 
of Mr. Gandhi. 


Lord Peel, replying, promised to give consideration to those 
matters and declared that he yielded to none in his appreciation of 
the great services of Indian Civil Servants and the grave necessity of 
Maintaining the position of excellence and high standard of the 
service. Regarding certificates from officers, Mr. Montagu had sent 
a dispatch to the Indian Government asking for the re-examination 
of certificates (see p. 129), and Lord Peel said he hoped to receive a 
reply shortly and he would then deal with the question as rapidly as 
possiblo. As regards officers who did not apply before the 3lst March 
1924, the dispatch sent by the Indian Government on the 9th February 
showed that members of the services were to be given an opportunity 
of testing the conditions brought about by the Government of India 
Act and by the constitutional developments under it and if, as 4 
result of thoir experience, they wished to withdraw, they were to be 
given the right to apply for proportionate pensions. The existing 
scheme of proportionate pension rights had no reference to any 
further change in the conditions which might be brought about as 
a result; of further legislation. He trusted this explanation would 
entirely dispel any suspicion that there had been, or that there was, 
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a wish to deplete the Indian services of the British element at the 
earliest date, which was entirely unfounded. 

After promising sympathetic consideration to the question of 
enquiry into the memorials, Lord Peel said he gathered that Lord 
Sydenham was considering this point largely with reference to the 
question of future recruitment. Lord Peel stated that he had already 
acted in this matter and was asking a small committee to advise him 
privately regarding the steps which could be taken to remove impedi- 
ments which might be found to stand in the way of recruitment ; 
but he wanted to make it clear that he regarded this method as an 
informal preliminary, because the issues raised might be wide and 
complicated, and until they got a comprehensive view of the problem, 
he was not in a position to know whether it would be advisable to 
proceed on more definite lines, like a formal enquiry covering the 
whole scope of the question. 

O’Dwyer’s Letter to the Press 


An attempt was also made to rehabilitate the guilty officers of 
the Punjab in 1919 who had been punished under the Montagu 
regime, On the llth April Sir C. Yate asked the Prime Minister if 
he could give the result of his inquiry into the statements 
contained in the letter of Sir Michael O’Dwyer to the Press of tho 
7th November, 1921, complaining of the unfair treatment of officers, 
civil and military, who took part in suppressing the Punjab rebellion 
in 1919, and in view of the additional facts brought out in that 
lettor, if he could state what steps the Government intended to 
tako to safoguard the future prospects and to prevent tho further 
prosecution of these officers, British and Indian, who had been so 
seriously affected by the orders issued in the Government's review 
of India in 1920, 

In reply, Mr. Chamberlain said : I have seen the letter referred 
to. So far no additional facts are brought to light. His Majesty’s 
Government, after careful consideration of the unter Committee’s 
report and the views of the Government of India found it necessary 
to express disapproval of certain officers’ errors of judgment, which 
in most, though not in all, cases had takon the form of undue 
severity. In some cases officers who did very good work ina 
position of great difficulty had to be censured for particular actions 
which were illsadvised. His Majesty's Governmont is unable to 
re-open the enquiry in the case of these officers. It is unfortunately 
true that, in spite of all that has been done to promote better 
feeling, a residuum of bitterness remains in the Puvjab, which results 
in manifestations of social and personal enmity against those who 
took part or aided in restoring order in 1919. Indians, whether 
Government servants or not, are more exposed to suffer from such 
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manifestations than British, and it is impossible for any Government 
to completely neutralise the effects, 

Sir C. Yate then expressed the wish that the Viceroy should 
be communicated with and asked to put a stop to these officers 
being held up toopprobrium as having been censured for acts in 
connection with the Punjab rebelion, but Mr. Chamberlain said that 
he knew that the Vice1oy regarded the protection of these officers 
as a paramount duty. 


Surplus Army Officers 


Onthe same day, Sir Arthur Holbrook asked whether the Indian 
Govt. had circularised all the officers of the Indian Army, stating that 
two-thirds of the total establishment are surplus, and offering those 
who are surplus a sum of money on condition they resigned their 
commissions. Sir Arthur Holbrook asked that if this were so, what 
compensation would be sufficient to ensure that the officers could fit 
themselves for civilian appointments ? 

Lord Winterton said that he was not informed regarding the 
circular, but he was sure the surplus could not have been stated at a 
figure so wide of the mark. Compensation would be given on the 
same basis as to surplus officers in the British service except that 
account would be taken that pay and pensions are higher in the 
Indian service. 

Treatment of Political Prisoners 


With regard to an enquiry by Colonel Wedgwood as to the 
differing practices that prevail in various Indian provinces in regard 
to preferential treatment of political prisoners, Lord Winterton 
pointed out that the jails were under the control of the provincial 
authorities. Neverthless, the Indian Government had not only 
urged upon the local Governments the desirability of uniformity in 
the treatment of political prisoners but had recommended that the 
prisoners sentenced to rigorous imprisonment might not unreason- 
ably receive treatment and privileges different from ordinary 
criminals. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—MAY 1922 


The attention of Parliament was drawn to various Indiun 
affairs in May last when the Joint Parliamentary Committee were 
busy in holding meetings (see p. 208xxi), under Lord Islington to 
discuss Indian question. The Lancashire members of Parliament 
kept on a strenuous agitation for securing a modification of the 
Indian fiscal policy in their favour and a resolution was proposed 
to be moved in the House on May 10th to secure their end. The 
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ohange of persounel in the India office had given them a hope of 
reversing the Montagu policy, like the Servicomen. On May 9th 
Sir Charles Yate, in his zeal to maintain law and order, wanted to 
know what powers were uow left to the Government of India in 
view of the repeal of the Press Act, in “repressing the dissemination 
of seditious matter and the vilification of Government servants’; 
whether these powers were considered sufficient ; and, if not, what 
steps were to be taken in the matter ? 

The Under-Secretary evidently thought it was best that his 
questioner should find out the answer for himself. So he 
sent the gallant Colonel a copy of the Act itself, ‘which’, he 
said, ‘‘will answer the first part of his question.” He added that 
it was hoped the powers that remained would prove sufficient. If 
they did not, it would ofcourse be necessary to consider further 
action, 

“Are any further powers necessary,” interjected Colonel 
Wedgwood, ‘when you are able to put your opponents into gaol’? 


On the 16th May replying to Sir J D. Rees regarding 
reports of disagreement between the Home Government and the 
Government of India in connection with the latter’s policy in 
Waziristan, Earl Winterton said that the two Governments were 
agreed on the course to be followed in the next few months 
but that discussion of details in the execution of policy was likely 
to continue for some time. This discussion had been magnified in 
some quarters into difference of opinion on fundamental policy 
which, he said, was not true. 


Racial Distinctions Committee 


With regard to the Racial Distinctions Committee, Sir Charles 
Yate asked what steps had been taken to secure that nothing was 
done to abolish the rights of Europeans under the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code ? larl Winterton replied that as the Committee had not 
yet reported, as far as he was aware the quesion had not yet arisen. 


Loyal and contented Police 


Sir Charles Yate, in view of the grest increases in military 
charges necessitated by frequent calls upon troops in India to aid the 
civil authorities in maintaining law and order, asked what steps it 
is proposed to take to secure a loyal, well-paid and contented police 
force for each province sufficiently strong to meet the growing 
detiance of authority and to maintain law and order without conti- 
nually calling on the troops? Earl Winterton replied that despite 
temporary difficulties he believed there was no material deficiency 
in the police forces or any need for taking special steps. The use 
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of troops to assist the civil power had not greatly increased the 
military charges as the only military charges affectod thereby were 
transport charges which were comparatively small. 


Europeans in Indian Prisons. 


Questions were asked by Colonel Wedgwood with a view to elicit- 
ing information with regard to the white men imprisoned in India for 
trade union or political activitias. The Colonel had in mind the cases 
of Mr. Stokes, the American, and Mr. Miller, the Organising Sec. of 
the All-India Trades Union Congress and of the North-Western 
Railway Worker’s Union. He wanted to know the name of the 
‘illegal organisation” for belonging to which the Jatter had been 
sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment. The answer on 
this point was to the effect that Miller received his senence not 
for belonging to an illegal organisation, but for being a member of 
an unlawful assembly”. As regards the treatment of European 
prisoners in jail, the Under Secretary stated that they were always 
contined in separate quarters, and there were separate rules for 
their treatment. 


Lala Lajpat Rai. 


In a further question Colonel Wedgwood suggested to the 
Under-Secretary that hoe should obtain information as to why Lala 
Lajpat Rai aud other political prisoners at Lahore declined to take 
advantage of the botter treatment and food granted to and accopt- 
ed by political prisoners in other Indian Jails. Lord Winterton put 
Ou & supercilious air in regard to this question. He said he did not 
consider that there was any public interest to bo sorvod by inquir- 
ing as to the reasons why a particular convict declined a concession, 


The I. C. S. Haggling Again. 


On 23rd May numerous questions were again put on behalf 
of the 1. C.S. men by the three knights, Sir Charles Yates, Sir 
J. D. Rees, and Sir W. Davison, all eager to increase the peusions 
or otherwise to improve the terms upon which theso unhappy 
officials are to be allowed to quit thoir posts ! 


Sir Charles Yate said that these men were being badly tieated 
as compared with Officials of the late British Government in Ireland ! 
Lord Winterton pointed out that the circumstauces were difforent, 
Lhe Secretary of State, he said, was not prepared to revise the 
scales of pension offered which are in fact more liberal than is 
justified according to a strict proportion of length of sorvico. 

On another point, Lord Winterton stated that the proportion 
of Indians in the Civil Servicc in 1921 was 13 per cent, and since 
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then, 88 Indians have been appointed which increases the propor- 
tion to about 16 per cent. He repudiated the suggestion of Sir W. 
Davison that there was an expressed intention to compensate the 
Indian Civil Service for the loss of prestige and prospects stated in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report to be inherent in the reforms.” Where- 
upon Sir W. Davison snapped out the retort that there was 
great discontent in the Civil Service and that unless something 
was done to alleviate it, there would soon be no British members 
left at all. 

The number of members of the I. C S. from whom applications 
for permission to retire prematurely on proportionate pensions had 
been received by the Secretary of State in Council was 28, Of these, 
27 had been sanctioned, and one was under inquiry. 


The matter however came to rest on July 5th when Viscount 
Peel in the House of Lords read out the modification orders made 
by the Sec of State in Council. 


New Rules for Premature Retirement 


The modifications in the ordet relating to conditions and terms of 
premature retirement of officers of All-India Services due to the intro- 
duction of constitutional reforms were published on July 5th. 1922. 
The order says : The option given to members of these services who 
arrived in India for the first time on a date antecedent to January lst 
1920 to retire before the expiry of the 3lst March 1924 shall now 
continue in force and may be exercised until the action proposed to 
be taken on the report of the Parliamentary Commission provided 
for by the Government of India Act is known, when the whole 
position will necessarily be reviewed. Consequent upon this decision 
the restriction that leave taken in anticipation of retirement must be 
completed before the 3lst March 1924 is also removed. Officers 
proposing to retire prematurely, if they have submitted a definite 
application to retire accompanied by the prescribed form of declara- 
tion, will ordinarily be allowed before their retirement takes effect to 
avail themselves of the full amount of leave due to them and which 
may be granted to them at one time otherwise than on medical 
certificate. A mere intimation of a possible intention to retire will 
not entitle an officer to have his application for leave dealt with 
under these rules. An officer who has submitted an application to 
retire supported by the declaration, and has obtained leave on the 
basis of it, will not be permitted to cancel his application and to 
return to duty witbout the consent of his local Government, 
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The most important part of the modification is the new form 
of declaration which requires an applicant to state: In view of the 
changes in the conditions of my service occasioned by the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1919 1 desire to retire on the terms set forth in 
the orders relating to premature retirement.’ Under certain condi- 
tions officers retiring prematurely will be permitted with the specific 
consent of either the Government of India or the Secretary of State 
in Council, as the case may be, to take up other employment 
during the currency of their leave preparatory to retirement. 
The new modification is emphatic on one point; that eligi- 
bility to retire on proportionate pension is not an absolute right 
which accrues. Grant of leave to officers will not be permitted 
without the specific sanction of the Secretary of State in Council 
and without an application for retirement. On signature and 
presentation of the prescribed declaration, the Secretary of State 
reserves to himself the right to arrange for a combined pension 
under the ordinary rules on their final retirement, in case of officers 
who have obtained employment with his permission in other depart- 
ment under the Crown, or to withhold permission to retire or to 
permit retirement on reduced pension only if circumstances exist 
which justify this course. Thus, it would not be open to an officer, 
against whom disciplinary proceedings were pending or in contempla- 
tion which might result in reduction or withholding of bis pension, 
to avoid such proceedings by an application for permission to retire 
on proportionate pension. The Secretary of State in Council will 
ordinarily on the advice of the local Government postpone the 
acceptance of resignation of any officer, if such detention could 
not be avoided without prejudice to the public interest. It 
is also announced that orders applicable to officers serving in other 
provinces will also apply to those serving in Burma with effect 
from the date on which Burma has been constituted a Governor’s 
provinces, 


Another order of the Secretary of State in Council declares that 
an officer awarded a proportiopate pension may be permitted to 
commute a portion of his pension not exceeding thethird of the 
whole or less in the option of the sanctioning authority, namely, 
the local Government under which the officer was last employed, or 
an officer who draws his pension directly or indirectly from Indian 
treasuries, and the High Commissioner inv all other cases. There 
are exceptional reasons for refusing sanction to the application in 
whole or in part. Ifthe sanctioning authority considers that such 
reasons exist the case will be referred for the decision of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council. The order next gives details regarding 
commutation and the rules governing it, 


Debate on the Punjab Tragedy 


HOUSL UF LORDS —2@4lH MAY 1992 


In the House of Lords on May 24th 1922 Lord Sydenham 
raked up the old controversy on the Punjab horrors of 1919 
in order to secure ‘Justice’ to two of the censured Punjab 
officers. In the debate that followed the Ex Viceroy Lord 
Chelmsford, the author of Martial Law in the Punjab, made 
a lengthy statement which is reproduced below 


Lord Sydenham asked the Secretary of State for India — 

1, Whether the Military and civil officers in charge at Kasur 
at the time of the Punjab rebellion—Lieutenant-Colonel MacRae, 
1 A, and M: Marsden, [ C %,—were censured for ‘improper 
and injudicious” conduct by direction of the late Secretary of State, 
by which their careers hive beew seriou ly prejudiced 2. Whether 
their alleged offence was to order threa strokes of the cane to three 
boys from each of two lirge schools, the pupils of which had formed 
part ot a violent mob thit killed two British warrant officers, 
wounded several British ofhcors aud men, attacked an English lady 
with her children, and burned the railway station, law courts, and 
post ofhce. 3 Whether, beyond being examined as witnesses by the 
Hunter Conmittee, these ofhcers were ever allowed to offer any 
defence of their action, 4, And whether, as no condemnation of 
that action was forthcoming 1n the Report of the Hunter Committea, 
while the minority Report recorded the incident inaccurately, the 
grave injustice accorded to these othcers will not be rediess d, 


Viscount Chelmsford spoke as follows: My Lords, these 
personal issues are always difficult to deal with across the floor 
of the House Your Lordships will naturally and inevitably have 
sympathy with ofhcers whose actions, done in perfact good faith, 
have had to be repiobated by the supreme Government. But 
while Your Lordships have sympathy with these ofhcers, I am 
sure I can count upon your having consideration for the position of 
those who are In authority aud to deal with the case, In the first 
place, we had a disagreeable, a distasteful, and a difficult duty to 
discharge. It was impossible for us to refuse to express au opinion 
on matters which were disclosed in a public document which had 
been drawn up at our request—I refer to the Hunter Committee's 
Roport—and I hope to be able to show Your Lordships that it 
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would be difficult to contend that the Government of India could 
have come to any other than the decision they came to. 

I want now, to come to the questions seriatim which the noble 
Lord bas addressod to my noble friend, the Secretary of State for 
Indias. I will deal with the first one. 1 take full and undivided 
responsibility for tbe action in this case. The late Secretary of 
State for India gave no directions whatever to the Government 
of India with regard to what we were to do asa result of the 
Hunter Committee’s Report ; and I strongly suspect that the late 
Secretary of State for India wus unaware of what decision we had 
come to until we ourselves had informed him from India. I think 
that disposes of the question which Lord Sydenham has asked, as 
to whether those officers were censured by direction of the late 
Secretary of State to tho serious prejudice of their careers. 

An Insinuating Question 


I come to the second question, and, if your Lordships will look 
at it, I think you will realise thatit has been couched in torms of 
prejudice. What I mean by terms of prejudice ia this. It bas been 
put in such a way as to make it appear as though after these very 
serious outrages at Kasur this slight} punishment was the only 
action taken for the punishment of those who were guilty of those 
outrages. May I tell your Lordships straightway, as regards the 
outrages at Kasur—I spoak without the book, because I have not 
got the cxact details—that to the best of my recollection thore 
were six or wore men executed in respect of the murder and 
murderous assaults, (Viscount Peel :—lI will give the figures.) 

That will relieve me greatly. There were many imprisoned and, 
as a matter of fact, somo boys who were found guilty of taking part 
in these outrages were arrested and were sentenced. To continue the 
story witb regard to this particular school, there were difficulties in 
this school, and tho headmaster said that he was not able to manage 
the school. Then it was suggested by the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. 
Marsden I think, to Colonel Mac. Rae, who was in charge of Marial 
Jaw in that district, that certain boys should be picked out for 
punishment. Tho evidence of Colonel MacRae, was as follows :— 

“Q—Then on the 18th some schoolboys were flogged, and 
you gave directions that the biggest six boys were to be selected 
for that purpose? A.—lI said, ‘Generally spcaking, take the six 
biggest.’ The misfortune was that they happened to ba big. 

“Q.—It was irrespective of whether they were innocent or 
guilty ; ; because they wore big they had to euffor? A.—Yes. 
Q.—Do you thick that is a reasonable thing to do ? 

A.—Yea, [ think so, under certain conditions. 
“Q.—It Was @ mere gocident that 4 boy being big should invite 
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on himself punishment ? A.—It was his misfortune, Q.—His misfor- 
tune was that he was big? A.—Yeer, 

When we bad this case before us on the Commission’s Report 
we took no exception as a Government to the fact that punishment 
was inflicted, but what we had to consider as a Government was 
whether we should, as a Government, say that vicarious punishment, 
arbitrary selection of certain boys irrespective of whether they were 
innocent or guilty, wa3 a thing upon which we could express opinion, 
we informed the officers thot we thought their action was improper, 

I notice that the noble Lord, Lord Sydenham, has quoted in 
his question the words © improper and injudicious.” Iam not sure 
whether it was. [ noticed that the Lord Privy Seal, in another place 
roferred to some of theso actions as ill advised. Whether they 
were improper, or injudicious, or ill advised—I do not know what 
epithet you are to apply to vicarious punishment—I should like to 
say that no other penalty was imposed at all on these officers. Wea 
merely told them, as a matter of course, that we thought the action 
they had taken was improper. When you put yourselves in the 
position of a superior authority, | doubt whether it can be seriously 
contended that the method of vicarious punishment can ever be 
right or wise, and if itis wrong I do not think that the epithets 
which have been applied to it were really mis pplied. 

Now, may I say a word on the third question of the noble Lord 
which really deals with the procedure which was adopted in the 
case + 1 must frankly state at the ontset that I am unable, of course, 
to trace this case from the very beginning ;I can only speak of my 
own knowledge when it appeared before me. But the ordinary 
procedure in a case like this would be that all the reports and all 
the documents in tho case would be examined in the Homo Depart- 
ment. ‘Lhe head of the Home Department would thon make a 
recommendation upon the action that ho thought should be 
taken in tho case. Now | can say that I assume that was the 
case. As to whether those officers were seen or notin the Ilome 
Department, JT eiunot tell Your Lordships of my own knowledge ; 
1 can only say that all the reports—their reports probably——aud 
accuments in the cage would have been examined in the Depart- 
ment. Thon ths Ilome Member would make his recommondation, 
and that would come up to the Viceroy and the Viceroy would 
order—as I ordcruld then—that the recommendation witb all the 
papers should be circulated to the different memb«is of Government 
Then they would have an opportunity, each one of them, of 
expressing thar opinion upon the case. 

Whon that procedure had been completed wo should take the 
case in Council, I recollect very well that these cases wore very 
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carefully considered in full Council and at great length. When we 
came to a decision, that decision was communicated to tha local 
Government in the case of Mr. Marsden, and to the Commander-in- 
Chief, who would communicate the decision of the Government, 
in the case of Lieut-Colonel Mac Rae, to that officer. Looking 
back at some of the papers I have, 1 note that the decisions in 
these cases were not made public until February 19,1921—last 
year. I am positive that we came to a decision in this case in the 
previous year, and probably fairly early in the autumn, for this reason, 
that 1 kuow they wore adjudicated upon by Sir George Lowndes who 
was then my Law Member, and ho left on December 31. 

Assoon as the decisions in the cases wore communicated to 
the officers in question it was open to them at once, long before 
any publication was made, to appeal to the Government. They 
could have appealed either to the Governor General in Council, 
In which case we sbould certainly have heard them; and if they 
had appealed to the Governor General in Council and had not 
rceeived satisfaction, they would have had their personal appeal 
to me. As regards the first course, though I cannot charge my 
memory with it, 1 am not aware that they even appealed to the 
Governo:-General in Council. 1 cannot charge my memory with 
that at all, but 1 am absolutely positive that thoy mado no personal 
appeal to me. And I can say for myself that during my fie 
years of office as Viceroy I never refused a single ap»lication, on 
the part of any officer who thonght he was aggrieved in “ny matter; 
for a personal interview with me, and | should have Leen only too 
delighted had these officers asked to see me personally. 

Those personal interviews aro not always pleasant; in fact 
viry often they are the reverse of pleasant ; but I always felt that 
whether one was able to give a decision which pleased the officer or 
displeased him, ho always has a certain amount of satisfaction in 
having been able to get to the head of the Government of India and 
have a personal talk over his grievance. Therefore, | can say with 
regard to my own personal action that 1 am_ positivo that no appeal 
was over made to have an intervicw with mo personally. Tho truth 
is that in this case there is really no dispute as to the facts. It is 
not the punishment that was objected to but the method of that 
punishment aud I have never heard it disputed that this particular 
metbod was adopted ;so that the facts are not in dispute. 

Importance of the Minority Report 

Now let me come to the last question asked by the noble Lard. 
It is in theee terms: 

“Aud whether, as no condemnation of that action was forth- 
coming in the Report of the Hunter Committee, while the Minority 
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Report recorded the incident inaccurately, the grave injustice 
accorded to these officers will now be redressed.” 

It is perfectly true that thore was no specific mention of this 
case by tho Majority Report of the Hunter Committee. It was 
mentioned only in the Minority Report. But is it seriously 
contended that when a Govornment has instructed a Committee or 
a Commission to report to it, it is to look solely at the majority 
Report and to pay no attention to the minority Report? I think 
the noble Lord who has asked this question is not always in the 
majority in his opinions in this House, and I am sure be would ba 
the last to protest if his views in the minority were not given the 
weight which attaches to them, by the the Government of the day, 
to which his remarks had been addressed. 

Apart from that, I would like to say that it is true that the 
majority did not mention this specific case, but they did make some 
very trenchant remarks on flogging generally in the Punjab. May 
I read their findings on that subject to your Lordships ? 

‘Tho impression made upon our minds by the evidence is that 
there were too many sentences of flogging pronounced. From an 
examination of the cases of flogging inflicted for breaches of Martial 
Law orders it appears that the punishment of whipping was regard- 
ed as probably the most eflicactous and convenient method of 
summarily dealing with most winor breaches of the Martia’ Law 
regulations.” 

Then they proceed to give instances, and conclude :— 

‘In view of tho strong feeling in India azainst corporal punish- 
ment, we think 11 would be advisable that some restriction should 
be imposed on the discretion of area officers in giving sentences of 
whipping.” 

So that thoy did express their view strongly on the general 
policy of whipping which had been resorted to. 


What are the inaccuracies of which the noble Jord complains 
in the Minority Report? In the Minurity Report it is said that six 
boys wero sentenced to six strokes each. Asa matter of fact, what 
happened was that three boys were sentenced to six strokes and 
three boys were sentenced to three strokes. That is the inaccuracy 
on which, 1 presume, the noblo Lord lays some stross. I will not 
trouble Your Lordships any further with regard to this case. Tho 
noble Lord bas asked that justice shceuld be done, and 1 do not for 
one moment suggest that if an injustice has been done it should not 
bo remnedicd and remedied at once, and if my noble friend the 
Secretary of State for India thinks that an injustice has been done, 
I shall be only too pleased for him to direct that it shall be rectified. 
I appear at this table this afternoon not to make a case against these 
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officers, but to endeavour to put before Your Lordships the position 
of the Government of India when it was face to face with this 
particular Report of the Hunter Commission. {| hope I have put it 
temperately and fairly. 1 certainly have no wish in any way to 
make the worse appear the better cause, 


The Secretary of State for India (Viscount Peel) : My Lords, 
it is seldom that we have in this House the advantage of hearing so 
full and clear a statement as that to which we have just listened, 
from a high official Jike an ex-Viceroy of India, who took so 
responsible a part in the events to which my noble friend, Lord 
Sydenbam, has alluded. His reply really renders it unnecessary 
for me to boso full as I otherwise might have been, in giving an 
account in answer to the facts of the case. He has spoken not only 
with an autbority but also with a knowledge with which I am 
unable to speak on this subject. 

These questions refer to matters three years old in India, and 
to facts and details many of which are not within the knowledge of 
the India Office itself and could only be acquired after some research 
by the Indian Government itself. I think it is fair to the officer to 
say at the outset that | waa able to see for a few minutes Mr, 
Marsden himself. It might have becn thought that an aggrieved 
officer was anxious that his case should be brought before Your 
Tordship’s House, and I bave his direct authority for saying, because 
1 asked him, that be had no part whatever in urging that this matter 
should be brought before your Lordship’s House. | think it fair to 
say, in justice to him, that the whole responsibility as to whether 
this action is considered wise or unwise by your Lordships will rest 
on the noble Lord who has introduced the subject here. 


J think the best thing that I can dois to answer carefully and 
categorically the specific points raised in the questions by the 
noble Lord. First, as to the ceusure ‘for ‘improper, injudicious’ 
conduct by direction of the late Secretary of State hy which their 
careers ban beon seriously prejudiced,” 1 ought to give the House 
the actual words of censure which were passed upon these oflicers, 
There is, first of all, Mr. Marsden— 

The Government of India bave asked the Local Government 
to inform this officer that his action was improper, aud that the 
Government of India disapprovo of it.” 

The same words were used to Colonel Mac Rac through His 
Excellency the Commandor in-Chief. The inference drawn by the 
noble Lord in his Question is: “by which their careers have been 
serious)y prejudiced.” 1 should like to give the most emphatic 
denial to that statoment, The noble Lord himself is tho sole author 
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of the doctrine that the careers of these officers have been ‘‘seriously 
prejudiced” by this action. I should like to say emphatically that 
that is not so. [ think it rather unfortunate that a statement of that 
kind should have appeared on the Paper, because it might suggest 
to those who know the authority with which the noble Lord speaks on 
this subject that there was something in this statement. I should 
like, therefore, to give your J,ordships, an official statement that 
was communicated to Mr. Marsden from the Government of India in 
which, among othor statements, these words were used.— 


‘The Government of India are quite prepared to concede that 
the work done by Mr. Marsden at Kasur during the disturbances 
and their sequel, taken as whole, was praiseworthy, and entitled to 
share in the general encomium passed on the work of civil officers 
in a paragraph of their Despatch.” 

Your Lordships will see that though it would appear by this ques- 
tion that all that happened to tbis officer for his action in this distur- 
bance was that he was censured, the real fact is that the Government 
of India exercised great discrimination and gave him a full and wide 
approval for much of the action that he took in these difficult circums- 
tances Moreover, the final words of the statements are :— 

“{ am to request that Mr. Marsden may be informed of the 
views of the Government of India, and assured tha‘ in so far as his 
future career in India is concerned, his general record wil! be taken 
into account, and not this particular incident alone.” 

I think I am quite justified in saying that it is very hard indeed 
of the noble Lord to suggest, after the statements and communi- 
cations tbat have been made to this officer, that his career is seri- 
ously prejudiced. 

The next point is as to the alleged offence. Two points made 
by my noble friend, Lord Chelmsford, render it unnecessary for m3 
to say anything. The first is an alleged inaccuracy in the 
Minority Report which has been, according to my information, 
quife accurately stated by the noble Viscount, Lord Chelmsford. 
I may say that exactly the same criticism as was made by him 
suggested itself to my mind. I am sure the inference to be drawn 
was not intended by the noble Lord, but anybody who was 
ignorant of the situation would draw the inference that these 
very grievous actions had been taken by this mob and that practi- 
cally the only punishment accorded was six strokes with the cane to 
these different boys. Though not intended, that certainly was the 
impression that came into my mind, I do not want to give the 
figures, but | think it is important to assure your Lordships that, 
on the contrary, very grave astion and very sevore punishment 
indeed was meted vut to the authors of these particular outrages, 
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In fact, no fewer than twenty-six persons were sentenced to death 
and seventeen to transportation for life and eleven of these persons 
were actually hanged for their share in these operations ! 

Again, there is I understand, evidence that the boys in these 
achools joind with this mob; yet, I should like to correct another 
inference that might be drawn from the particular form in which 
this question is asked. My information is that the punishment 
awarded to these boys had no connection with outrages committed 
by boys or by the school, in conjunction with these mobs, but, as 
the noble Viscount has related—and [ think the noble Lord told 
1is—the place was put under Martial Law, and the request was made 
by the headmaster to deal with his school because the boys were 
out of hand. These two subjects ought, therefore, to be discon- 
nected in the minds of your Lordships in considering this point. 

As to the question about being examined as witnesses, it has 
been stated that action was taken on the Minority Report of the 
Hunter Committee. That was not so. These officers had an 
Opportunity and did give oral evidence before the Committee, as 
woll as making written statements. But tho actual points of pro- 
cedure are of less importance because there is no dispute as to the 
action taken, and any sort of inquiry could only olicit again precisely 
the same facts as were elicited by this Inquiry. Thero is an admis- 
sion by both sides that the facts are proved. 

The Jast question of the noble Lord is whether ‘‘the grave 
injustice apcorded to these officers will now be redressed.” The 
noble Viscount Chelmsford has clearly stated what particular issue 
is involved in these cases. I have stated the position of these 
officers, and how their action was regarded by the Government of 
India, but 1 am certain what course I am asked to adopt by Lord 
Sydenham. Really, there is only one course he would wish me to 
take, and that is for the Secretary of State, in spite of the facts and 
In spite of the question of vicarious punishment, to announce, three 
years after these events, that he disapproves of the action of the 
Government of India, and that the action of these officors were 
proper and judicious, That is a statement which, I think, your 
Lordships will hardly expect me to make. 

Reference bas been made to a communication made this 
morning to the Government of India by an official. I do not know 
whether there are any new facts, but my intention is to find out by 
inquiry from India what steps have been taken. On the facta stated 
I think it would be impossible for anyone, anxious as they may be 
to do justice to officers in India, to reverse the decision of the 
Government of India arrived at three years ago when thoy were in 
lull possession of all the facts. 
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The Imperial Conference 


LONDON—20TIl JUNE TO 5TH AUGUST 1921 


The Imperial Conference of 1921, on offshoot of the War Cabinet 
of the previous years, was the last great meeting of the Premiers of 
the United Kingdom and the British Dominions met to diseuss inter- 
Imperial questions affecting the welfare and homogenity of the whole 
British Commonwealth. In the 1917 War Conference it was solemnly 
given out that the British Commonwealth should consist of autono- 
mous states, and after the war the new conditions made most of the 
Dominions too restive to remain under the thumb ofthe Mother 
country. 1t was to solve this question that the Imperial paraver waa 
assembled. Mr, Sastri and the Maharao of Kutch were the Indian re- 
presentatives. Too #iuch was mado of India’s Tepresentation at the 
time but the true significance of the Conference, as a Jimes cor- 
respondent said, lay in the fact that “it will attempt, for the first 
time in history, to frame a foreign policy for the Commonwealth, 
and to decide how and to what extent the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions will share the burden of Imperial Defence.” 

The Conference was opened by the Premier, Mr. Lloyd George, 
on June 20th at Downing Street and lasted till the 5th August. 
The proceedings were held in camera; the press was excluded and 
only official reports were issued from time to time. In his opening 
speech the Premier, in reforring to India, said :— 

‘India’s achievements were ako very great. Her soldiers lie 
with ours in all the theatres of war, and no Britisher can ever forget 
the gallantry and promptitude with which she sprang forward to the 
King Emperor’s service when war was declared. That is no small 
tribute both to India and to the Empire, of which India is a part. 
The causes of the war were unknown to India; its theatre in 
Kurope was remote. Yet India stood by her allegiance heart and 
soul, from the first call to arms, and some of her soldiers are sti]! 
serving far from their homes and families in the common cause, 
India’s loyalty in that great crisis is eloquent to me of the Empire’s 
success in bringing the civilizations of East and West, in reconciling 
wide differences of history, of tradition and of race, and in bringing 
the spirit and the genius of a great Asiatic people into willing 
co-operation with our own. Important changes have been effected in 
India this year and India is making rapid strides towards the con- 
trol of her own affairs. She had also proved her right to a new 
status in our councils ; that status she gained during the War and 
che has maintained it during the Peace, and I welcome the represen- 
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tatives of India to our great Council of the Empire to-day. We 
shall, I feel sure, gain much by the fact that her sentiments and her 
interests will be interpreted to us here by her own representatives. 

“The British Empire isa saving factor in a very distracted 
world. Itis the most hopeful experiment in human organization 
which the world has yet seen, It is not so much that it combines 
men of many races, tongues, traditions and creeds in one system of 
government. Other Empires have done that, but the British Empire 
differs from all in one essential respect. IJtis based not on force 
but on good will and a common understanding. Liberty is its 
binding principle. Where that principle has not hitherto been 
applied it is gradually being introduced into the structure, «+. ++. ooo 

“Tt is that willing and free association of many nations and 
peoples which this Conference represents, Think of what we stand 
for in this room to-day. First of all the long political development 
of the British Isles, with all its splendours ard its pains, the 
crucible from which the frame-work of the whole great structure has 
emerged. Canada, British and French ; South Africa, British and 
Dutch—both now great Dominions whose unity is due to the free and 
willing combination of two proud races in a single nationhood ; 
Australia and New Zealand, British civilizations both, but planted 
and developed with a gonius of their own by the sheer enterprise and 
gift of their peoples in the farthest antipodes; India, a mighty 
civilization, whose rulers were known and respected throughout 
the Western world before the first English post was planted on 
Indian s0i], +++ +++ oe 


“Side by side with these lie the wonderful varied colonies and 
protectorates in their different stages of development, which the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies is here torepresent. In all the 
marvellous achievement of our peoples which this gathering reflects, 
I am most deeply impressed by the blending of Kast and West— 
India with her far-descended cultvre and her intensely varied types, 
so difierent from ours, present in this room to concert a common 
policy with us in the world’s affairs, and to barmonize, as we hope, 
still more completely ber civilization and ours. It is our duty here 
to present the ideals of this great association of peoples in willing 
loyalty to one Sovereign, to take counsel together with the progress 
and welfare of all, and to keep our strength, both mora] and materia), 
a united power for justice, liberty, and peace.” 


Next day, June 21, speeches were made by the Dominion Pre- 
miers and the opening statement on bebalf of India was made by 
Mr. Sastri in which he drew the attention of the conference for the 
first time to the etatus of Indians in the Empire, 


Mr. Sastri at the Imperial Conference 
LONDON, JUNE 21ST, 1921 


Addressing the Imperial Conference Mr. Sastri said in his 
memorable speech on June 2 Ist :— 


The Premier strikingly alluded to generous enthusiasms 
and noble ideals for humanity which the war had kindled 
everywhere, Mr. Sastri assured them that IJndia was actuated 
by these enthusiasms and ideals in tha same measure as othor 
parts of the Empire. Indians realised that the British Empire 
was the most fitting exponent of these enthusiasms and ideals and 
it was India’s peculiar gov! fortune to remiin within the British 
Kmpire and tako part in the work for the realisatiun of these noble 
aims and purposes. The Princes, Jor whom his friend the 
Maharao of Cutch would speak, and peoples of India, whom it was 
his privilege to represent, sent their hearty allegiance to the Central 
Council. India had contributed to conduct the recont war and 
had sent supplies of wheat making dangerous inroads on her own 
scanty stocks. ludia had made munitions for soldiers to use on 
battlefields and bad made money contributions out of her poverty. 
In addition she had sent 1, 274,000 men or over half of the total 
overseas forces employed in the war. He expressed India’s gratitude 
for the Premier’s handsome acknow!edgment of these contributions. 
He said that the Maharao and he considered it a privilege to sit at a 
table where history was made, and personally, not being in the service 
of Government and never having shared in the administration of 
public affairs, he considered it his particular good fortune to sit 
alongside statesmen who for generations had moulded the destinies 
and fashioned the fortunes of their kind. But the Maharao of 
Cutch and he could not fail to remember that their position there 
was by no means comparable with the position of their colleagues 
from the Dominions, The latter had been called there by virtue 
of being Prime Ministers, whereas the Indian representatives came 
by nomination of their Government. Indian representatives realised 
that there was marked difference in their status although notin the 
privileges to which they had been admitted at these meetings, but 
they hoped that next year, or the year after, their successors would 
come by a better right. The person who represented, in place of 
Cutch, over one-third of the British territory in India would 
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probably be chosen by tha Chamber of Princes by election, and the 
man who replaced Mr. Sastri might likewise be elected by the 
Central Legislature of India. 

India had not yet acquired full Dominion status, but Indians rea- 
lised that they were planted firmly on the road to acquisition of it, 
The Government of India Act of 1919 formed a great land mark 


in the growth of the Indian constitution and there was nothing in | 


India’s previous history with which it was comparable in impor- 
tance or magnitude. The Chamber of Princes which was going to 
play a great part in the evolution of India did not form an integral 
part within the law of the Indian constitution. The constitution 
proper of British India which was inaugurated by the Duke of 
Connaught recontly showed a sense of responsibility and loyalty to 
the Empire second to none of the Parliamencs of the Empire, and 
the New Counel of India had worked better than had been 
expected under the wise and sleepless watch of Mr. Montagu. 
The political reforms just started in India were doing great work 
in placing India alongside other parts of the British Empire. He 
must say they had their troubles. Non co-operation had only to be 
mantioned to give an idea ot the perils in which Indians had to 
live. He was happy to say that Lord Reading might be trusted 
fully, as recent experience had proved, to deal with this great danger. 

Mr. Sastri then proceeded to allude to two topics of high 
domestic importance; the first was one in which the deepest 
feelings of his Mahomedan fellow-countrymen were engaged. He 
would not say much on that point as all the issues were at present 
fully vivid in their minds. On the Maharao of Cutch and himself 
who wero Hindus there rested the vory peculiar duty of voicing the 
feelings of their Moslem fellow subjects on this occasion. 


He would only venture to remark that in the arrangement that 
might be made for the future of the Turkish Empire the statesmen 
of the United Kingdom must remember that they must show as 
much chivarly and tenderness as might be expected from a mighty 
victor. He had no manner of doubt that they would be actuated 
by considcrations which were always present to those who had 
inherited the great traditions of British prowess and the still 
greater traditions of British sportsmanship. 

Another very important subject he must mention was the 
status of Indians in the Dominions. The Premier in noble words 
described British Empire as confederation of races into which willing 
and freo peoples had beeu admitted. Willing and {rea consent was 
incongrous with inequality of races; and freedom implied, as of 
necessity, the admission of all peoples to the rights of cizenship 
without reservation. In impressive and far-seeing words General 
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Smuts bad alluded to ever-lasting peace. Peace meant stable and 
unalterable relationship between communities based on honourable 
equality and recognition of equality of status. To embody these 
ideals was a deduction of ideals now in actual practice, and the 
Indian Delegation was going to submit, for consideration of the 
Cabinet, resolution the terms of which he understood had already 
been communicated to them. That resolution would be regarded 
in India as the test by which the whole position must be 
judged. He would not say more than that. If was supre- 
mely important that the subject should be considered and dis- 
posed of satisfactorily at that meeting and it was of urgent 
and pressing importance that the Indian delegates should be 
enabled to carry back a message of hope and good cheer. There 
was no conviction more strongly held in their minds than that 
of full enjoyment of citizenship in British Empire applied not 
only to the United Kingdom but to every self-governing Dominion 
init. Indians had already agreed to a subtraction from the 
integrity of their rights by the compromise of 1918 to which Lord 
Sinha was a party that each Dominion and self governing part of 
the Empire should be free to regulate the composition of its popu- 
lation by suitable immigration laws. There was no intontion 
whatever to go back on that compromise but they pleaded ou 
behalf of those fully domiciled in self governing Domtuions accor- 
ding to laws under which those Dominions were governed, To 
those peoples there was no reason whatever to deny full rights ot 
citizenship. ‘They ploaded for thom and where they were lawfully 
settled they must be admitted into gener.’ body of citizenship 
without deduction from rights that other British subjects enjoyed. 
It was his unfortunate part to draw prominent attention to what 
Indians considerod the great ‘lefect of the present arrangements. 
It might seem of comparatively trifling importance to other issues 
they had to consider. Ho only asked that there should be no 
small bickerings and mutual recrimination. They had great tashs, 
So let the little things be got out of the way. He only wished 
that a]] their common energies should be bent towards roalising 
more and more within the Kmpire and eatending further und 
further outside the Empire the generous ideals of progress to 
which Mr. Lloyd George had given such inspiring expression on 
June 20th. 


Government of India Memorandum 


On India in the Dominions 


The Indian Representatives submitted to the Imperial Con- 
ference the following memorandum of the Government of 
India setting forth their views on the position of Indians in the 
Dominions. 


The results of the Imperial War Conference of 1918 were 
embodied 1n the socalled Reciprocity Resolution which provided 
as follows : (Seed. 4. K. 1919) — 

(1) That each community of the British Commonwealth should enjoy 
complete control of the composition of 1ts own population by means of restric. 
tion on Immigration from any of the other communities, (2) that facilities 
bhould be given for visits and temporary residents except for labor purposes, 
(3) that Indians already domiciled 1n the other British countries should be 
allowcd to bring in their wives and minor children provided that not more 
than one wife and her children should be admitted for each Indian, (4) that 
the removal of the. disabilities to which Indians already residing in othcr parts of 
the Empire were subjected should be given early consideration, 

From the Indian point of view the fourth provision was the 
most important. India was willing to admit into India any citizen 
of the British Commonwealth. She did not desire to exercise her 
reciprocal right of exclusion. India again imposed no disabilities 
on any citizen of the British Commonwealth. She hoped that a 
reciprocal obligation would be recugnised by the other communities. 
By waiving her claim to a free entry into the Dominions, India 
hoped to secure a fair treatment for Indians who were already 
domiciled there. For example, as regards South Africa such 
expectations were raised by General Smuts himself, when he said 
at the Conference of 1917: 

[ fecl sure and | have always {clt sure that, once the White community in 
houti Africa were rid of the fcar that they were going to be floodca by unlimited 
Immigration from India, all the other questions would be considcrcd subsidary 
and would become casily and perfectly soluble. 

The readiness and good will shown by Canada and Australia 
in taking steps to oarry out the reciprocity resolution under heads 
(2) and (3) are gratefully acknowledged. In Newzealand aud 
Newfoundland the Indians are subjected to no disabilities, It is 
regretted that Newzealand should recently have found it necessary 
to pass an Immigration Act which may be used to restrict further 
Indian immigration, but it is recognised that such restrictions are 
within the terms of the resolution of 1918 and in passing the Act 
Newzealand has shown a scrupulous anxiety to respect the 
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obligations imposed by the resolution. The number of Indians 
already domiciled in Canada, Australia and Newzealand are com- 
paratively small, The heading (4) of the reciprocity resolution 
had reference mainly to the disabilities suffered by the Indians 
domiciled in South Africa. In South Africa no steps have been 
taken to remove it in any way or to alleviate the disabilities which 
were enumerated in the memorandum presented to India at the 
Conference of 1918. On the contrary the old Transvaal Law of 
1885, the repeal of which was then pressed, has been re-enacted 
by the Union Parliament in a more stringent form so as to prevent 
the indirect ownership of fixed property by the Indians. The 
difficulties of the Union Government are recognised, but it has 
created a painful impression in India that this provision in the Bill, 
whicb was passed as Act 37 of 1919, should have been originally 
due to the initiative of the Minister of the Interior who moved 
that the alleged evasion of law III of 1885 should be included in 
the enquiry of the Select Committee which was appointed in March 
1919. {t bas been found difficult to reconcile this action with the 
assurance given by the representative of South Africa at the 1918 
Conference that the repeal of law II] of 1885 would be sympatheti- 
cally considered by the Union Governmsnt. The anti-indian 
agitation in South Africa which had subsided during the War has 
in the past two years been revived and sedulously organised by an 
Association known as tho South African League. The avowed 
object of this agitation is to repress the Indian settler by every 
possible means, to restrict his trading, to provent him from acquir- 
ing fixed property, to segregate him and, if possible, to drive him out 
of the country. ‘lhe Commission appointed last year by the Union 
Government, which has recently reported, has found that the so-called 
Asiatic menace has been greatly exaggerated. Notwithstanding 
this the Commission has not recommended any relaxation of the 
existing restrictive laws and by a majority has recommended that 
new restrictions should be imposed on the acquisition of land 
by Indians in Natal. Now the Government of India desire 
strongly to impress upon the Imperial Cabinet how unfortunately an 
anti-lndian policy in any part of the Empire reacts in India itself. 
The national consciousness of India has been quickened by the part 
she played in the war, of the New India which has emerged as the 
result of the War and of the Peace Conference, by her position as 
an original member of the League of Nations, and by the advance 
which she has made in the past few months towards complete Self- 
Government. It isa bitter reflection that the British Indians can 
be subjected within the British Empire to disabilities from which 
they would be protected in a foreign country by treaty rights or by 
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the active intervention of His Majesty’s Government. For example, 
the position of Indians in Portuguese East Africa is contrary to their 
position in the adjoining province of the Union. The Indian cannot 
understand why the representatives of his Government should carry 
less weight with the Government of a dominion than with that of a 
foreign Power. It is the desire of India to remain a partner in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, but her own self-respect demands 
that the partnership should be equal. She cannot be expected to 
acquiesce in a position of permanent inferiority. The essential con- 
ditions of equal partnership are the admission of British Indians to 
the full rights of citizenship in whatever part of the Empire they are 
domiciled. It is believed that the only final solution of the contro- 
versy which has for so long embittered the relations between India 
and other parts of the Empire will be found on these lines. The 
communities of British Indians legally ‘domiciled in the Dominions 
would then be enabled to safeguard their own interests. But so 
long as any such community is not assimilated into the political and 
economic body of its countiy of domicile and, therefore, has no certain 
means of securing the remedy of its grievances from the Government 
of that country there can be no termination to this undesirable con- 
tention between the different partners in the same Commonwealth 
of Nations. On the other hand, in New Zealand and in the Cape 
Province of the Union (where the Cecil Rhodes policy of equal rights 
for every civilised man still prevails), there is no Indian question in 
the sense in which it continually presents itself in countries where 
the Indians do nut possess the full citizens’ ordinary means of re- 
presenting his views and interests. ‘The Government of India have 
already admitted the right of each Dominion to impose such restric- 
tious on immigration as may be necessary to secure the composition 
of its population on its own lines, but they must claim for the 
Indians, alieady domiciled in any Dominion, the full rights of British 
citizenship. This involves changes in the existing laws of the 
Dominions which can only be brought about with the consent of a 
majority of the clectorates, a process which necessarily trkes time, 
but the longer the delay in consummating these changes the more 
the solidarity of the Empire is weakened, and the Government of 
India, therefor wish to emphasise this point of view and would 
submit the resolution appended to this memorandum as embodying 
the case of India for this session of the Imperial Cabinet. But 
equal partnership must also be based on mutual respect implying 
mutual understanding. It is believed that the present estrangement 
is largely due to ignorance on both sides. It isan unfortunate fact 
that the Indiav, witb whom the other communities have chiefly come 
in contact, has been the indentured laborer. A better understand: 
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ing is difficult when, as in South Africa, the coolie isa synonym for 
the Indian. It is fair to India to say that indentured emigration 
has for many years been abborent to her. It is perhaps scarcely fair 
to India that a country which deliberately imported cheap Indian 
labor should protest that the Indian, by reason of his low standard 
of living, is an economic menace. However thut may he, indentured 
emigration has now, by the efforts of ludia, been ended. Mutual 
intercourse between the educated classes should bo.encouraged. In 
this and the following paragraphs certain definite suggestions are 
submitted for the consideration of the Imperial Cabinet. The re- 
solution of 1918 provided for admission on reciprocal foundations for 
visits or temporary residence, but it is urged that something more 
is now required than the mere grant of facilities which in prac- 
tica may be neutralised by irksome delays and formalities. 1t should 
be easy for an educated Indian to go to another part of the Empire 
for a visit or temporary residence asitis for any other British 
subject. Further than this it is suggested that intercourse 
between India and other parts of the Empire should be actively 
encouraged. ‘The free admission of the Indian students to Univer- 
sities in the Dominions was discussed at the last Conference and 
the interest which Australia has taken in this question is gratefully 
acknowledged. Other avenues of reapproachment may be suggested. 
It is believed, for instance, that the interchange of Parliamentary 
Deputations, visits of Press Delegates, or Chambers of Commerce 
would be productive of great good. 


While the right of each community to control the composition 
of its own population is fully recognised, it is hoped that with fuller 
knowledge the Dominions would not consider it incompatible with 
the development of their own civilisations to remove all obstacles 
in the way of the entry of educated Indians, especially those belong- 
ing to the professional classes. In the event of a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the very important question raised in this memorandum not 
being found at the meeting of the Imperial Cabinet, it might be 
considered whether the subject might not be further discussed at 
Delhi at a meeting of the representatives of the Dominions chiefly 
concerned and of India. The Government of India have already 
pointed out that tho failure to solve this question on wise and 
statesmaulike lines may be attended with disastrous consequences 
to the solidarity of the Empire, and it is for this reason that they 
make the suggestion. They believe that a meeting such as they 
have suggested, held in India during the session of the Indian Legis- 
lature, might have most valuable results. Nothing but good could 
result from a visit to India, as the guests of India, of accredited 
representatives of the Dominions. It would enable the Indians in 
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general and the members of the Legislature in particular batter to 
appreciate the Dominions point On the other hand, the oppor 
tunity thus afforded to these representatives of watching the Indian 
Legislature at work and of 1 frank interchinge of views witb the 
members of that Legislature would, the Government of India are 
confident, go far towards 1emoving the misunderstanding and mis- 
conceptions which have so largely contributed to the unfortunate 
position into which a vital problem his been ulowed to drift At 
the same time, it 13 hoped that the Governments of the Domimone 
will recognise 1» more definite obligation for the welfare of the 
Indians who are alieady domiciled there I[t 1s suggested that the 
submerged Indians who desire to return to their own country should 
be assisted with free pissages It would be in the interests of every 
one to uplift those who remain and make them good citizens of the 
country of their adoption A Bill was introduced at the list 
session of the Indtan Legislature which would empower the Gov- 
ernor General in Council with the consent of the Governments of 
the countries conc-rned to appoint agents im countries where Indian 
settlers are numcious It was suggested by Lord Sinha at the 
Conference of 191% that the appointment of an agont of the Indian 
Government at Pretoria would he an advantage both to the Indians 
in South Afriea and to the South African Government It 18 hoped 
that the Governments of the countiics concerned will now be willing 
to receive the age:rts of the Indian Government Such agents 
would exercise quasi Consulu functions ‘Their chief duties would 
be to maintimn friendly relations, to remove the causes of frictions, 
which 1» muny cases, 16 18 b lieved, are due to misunderst .nding, 
and to work 11 co operation with the Government of the country 
for the gencral upliitment of the Indian community Finally, the 
Government of India suggest that the Imperial Cabinet should 
recognise the validity of the Indians’ claim in regird to the grant 
of full rights of eitizonship to the Indians domiciled in the Dominions 
by means of the followirg resolution 


The Suggested Resolution 


The Cabinet, while reaffirming the resolution of the Conference of 1918 
that each community of thc British Commonwelth should cnjoy complete 
control of the compositon of its own populition by means of restriction on 
Immigration fiom any of the other communitis, rccognises that there 1s an 
incongtaity between the position of India as an cqual Member of the Bnitish 
Empire and the existence of disabilities upon British [ndians lawfully domiciled 
in some other parts of the Empire The Imperial Cabinct accordingly recom- 
mends, 28 & matter of the most urgent importanc in the interests of the 
solidarity of the British Commonwealth, the adoption of 1 policy of removing 
any disabilities undcr which such Indians are placcd and mahing them good 
eitizens of their country of domicile by merging 1n the general body of citizena 
in whatever part of the Emynite they way be lawfully domicicd 
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This memorandum was placed before a Committee appointed to 
deal with the question. On July 7rh the Conference took up the ques- 
tion of status of Indians in the Duminions and other Indian affairs. 
The Maharao of Cutch in opening the discussions dealt principally 
with the developments of Parliamentary Government from which 
were expected the happiest results as far as India was concerned 
with regard to her aspirations towards full self-Government on the 
Dominions plan. Mr. Sastri referring to British Indians domiciled 
in the Dominions frankly recognised the right of the Dominions to 
regulate admission or restriction of immigration from whatsoever 
source, provided that no invidious distinction was drawn between 
immigrants from India and trom other parts of the Empire on 
grounds of race, colour or any reason tending to differentiate Indians 
from other people of the Empire. Mr. Sastri further urged that 
Indians should be permitted to settle in any British Dominion or 
Colony and should be accorded full rights of citizenship without 
distinction between them and any other section of citizens there. 

After discussion the question of Indians in the Dominions and 
Colonies was referred to a Committee. This Committee was presided 
over by Mr. Churchill and attended by most of the Dominion 
Premiers. As a result of its deliberations the following  reso- 
lution was eventually passed. Mr. Sastri was invited by the 
Dominion Premiers to visit their Dominions with a view to Influenc- 
ing and educating the electorates in the Dominions so that they 
may be willing, in course of time, to give their assent to the enact- 
ment of laws establishing the racial equality of Indiana in their 
respective countries, 

The Resolution on the Status of Indians. 


“This Conference has re afiirmed that each community of 
the British Commonwealth should enjoy complete control over 
the composition of its own population by restricting immigration 
from any other communities, but recognises that there is incongruity 
between the position of India as an equal member of the Empire 
and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians lawfully 
domiciled in some other parts of the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that in the interest of the solidarity of the 
Commonwealth it is desirable that tbe rights of such Indians to 
citizenship should be recognised. 


The Refusal of South Africa 


The representatives of South Africa regret their inability to 
accept this resolution in view of exceptional circumstances of the 
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greater part of the Union. The representatives of India, while 
appreciating the acceptance of this resolution, nevertheless feel 
bound to record their profound concern at the position of the 
Indians in South Africa aud hope that by negotiations between 
India and South Africa a way can be found as soon as may be 
to reach a more satisfactory position.” 


The only dissentient to this resolution was Genl. Smuts, the 
South African Premier, who said that public opinion in his country 
was 80 strong against the Indians that he could not accept the reso- 
lution on behalf of bis country though personally he was in sym- 
pathy with it. 

Some of the other important topics discussed in which India 
was interested and the Indian delegates participated were matters 
of inter-Imperial concern, such as communications, the distribution 
of naval squadrons, the contributions to be made by the different 
Dominions for the maintenance of the navy, extension of wireless 
communication throughout the British Empire, and economic 
questions, such as Imperial Preference within the Empire and so on, 
These matters have been kept confidential, and also some very 
interesting statements made in the course of the proceedings under 
the seal of secrecy by Jord Curzon regarding foreign relations of 
the Empire, and by Mr. Churchill concerning the position and status 
of Indians in the Colonies. 


India at the 
League of Nations Assembly 


(See also previous issues of the Register) 


The League of Nations Assembly has about fifty or fifty-one 
Members from ull parts of the world, excepting of course the United 
States of America which has persistently refused to recognise the 
league and to ratify the Treaty of Versailles of which it is the 
creation. Like her other Dominions, Great Britain has only one vote 
for her own ; India is an original Member of the League and bas, too, 
one vote independently. In 1921, at the Geneva Assembly, Mr. 
Sastri, the Maharao of Cutch and Sir William Meyer were the Indian 
Delegates. Two important questions regarding the constitution of 
the Assembly were discussed. One was whether changes in the 
constitution could be made by a majority vote or unanimity of the 
Assembly. Another question was how far each member of the 
League was bound to give assistance to any other member of the 
League whose existence and independence of territory were endangered 
by the action of another member of the League, or by any power 
not belonging to the League of Nations. The questions were however 
put off for the time being. The question of the expenses of the 
League and how to apportion its cost amongs the members wag a 
question upon which a great dispute arose which has not yet been 
satisfactorily settled. India was heavily burdened, and the sugges- 
tion for increasing per burden still more was curiously made by 
South Africa, Sir William Moyer’s able opposition to this view is 
given in the 1921 Register. 


In 1922 Sir Sivaswami lyer replaced Mr. Sastri as the Indian 
delegate. The most important question discussed in the last. 
Assembly was the report on the Mandates. It will be remembered 
that the Treaty of Versailles gave over the old enemy territories 
to the several Powers to be administered by them under the man- 
date of the League of Nations ; hence these territories are known 
as the Mandated Territories. Great Britain, for instance, is a Man- 
datory of Palestine, Mesopotamia, Tanganaiyka etc. The report 
of the Mandatories came up before tha Assembly and Sir Sivaswami 
Iyer made an important speech which is given on p, 225, 
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The report of the delegates of India to the first Geneva 
session of the League of Nations, detai!s of which were given 
in a previous issue of the REGISTER, was published in India 
in 1921. The report is signed by Sir William Meyer, the 
Maharaja of Navanagar and Sir Alilmam. The delegates in 
concluding the report says :— 


“Looking back on the work of the Assembly as a whole we 
think that as claimed for it by Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons 
it has been of much value. The Assembly was bound to disappoint 
the expectations of those impatient idealists who thought it would 
usher in a new era, and what it was able to do in respect of limita- 
tion of armaments fell short of more moderate expectations. 
Accouut has however to be taken of the atmosphere of mutual 
suspicion to which this question still gives rise, of the disturbed 
state of the world, and of the facts that the disarmament of Germany 
has not yet fully been accomplished and that Russia and the United 
States are outside the League and are untrammelled by any decisions 
it may take with reference to its own members. But leaving this 
aside, the Assembly made very considerable progress in an unostenta- 
tious way towards fulfilling the expectations with which the League 
was called into existence, and what it accomplished paves the way 
jor further and faster progress hereafter. 1t has to its special credit 
the final establishment of a permanent Court of [nternational Justice 
at the Hague. It has established important technical organisations 
to deal with communications and transit and health, and has endorsed 
generally the action taken by the Council to render more effective 
the decisions arrived at in the Brussels Financial Conference. It 
has fixed its rules of procedure and defined the relations between 
itself and the Council in a way which will at any rate suffice at the 
outset. I[t has set on foot machinery for obtaining amendments to 
the Covenant where these may be found necessary. It has taken 
measures to expedite the cousideration of the adequate carrying out 
of the economic blockade contemplated by the Covenant in the 
case of a covenant-breaking State, and it has put forward an opinion 
in regird to the limitation of expenditure on armaments to that 
accapted by the various States for the coming financial year which 
inust at any rate carry weight. It has emphasised the necessity for 
at International campaign against Typhus and cognate disease in 
tastern Europe and for the relief of children in war areas. It has 
arranged for international action under the League in respect of 
the carrying out of the League Convention for the control of opium 
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aud othor harmful drugs and in respect of the ‘White slave ” traffic. 
lt made a praiseworthy though somewhat hopeless attempt to deal 
with the difficulties of Armeuia and in admitting new members to 
the League. It bas, with the general assent of the Brititish Empire 
delegations, included two ex-enomies, Austria and Bulgaria. Lastly, 
it has asserted the control of the Assembly in matters of League 
finance and it has taken measures, excellent in themselves, though 
we, of the Indian delegation, do not consider them fully adequate, for 
the establishment of economy and method in the expenditure of the 
]ueague and for a revising of the present unsatisfactory system 
under which the League expenses are distributed among the 
member States. 


‘Oue very significant fact which struck us was that, when the 
Assembly met, the delegates, for the most part strangers to one ano- 
ther, wer) matually suspicious and looked entirely to the interests of 
their own States. But before the Assembly concluded there was 
the beginning of what may be called an Assembly consciousness, the 
delegates realising that thoy had a duty to the world at large as well 
as to their own country. If, as will probably be the case, the majority 
of the delegates to the recent Assembly are also members of the next, 
and consequently meet with mutual knowledge, this tendency will 
rapidly develop. it will also be stimulated by what is likely to be a 
feature of the future assertion by the Assembly as the democratic 
element in the League of claims as against what may come to be 
regarded as the oligarchic pretonsions of the Council. It is signi- 
ficant too that in electing representatives of secondary States to the 
Council the Assembly adopted the view that one of the four should 
be taken from outside Europe and America, and in pureuance of this 
policy selected China. 


Part Played by India 


‘As regards tho part played by India in the Assembly, our effort 
to obtain a reconsideration of the Council decisior declining to take 
early action on India’s appeal for immediate representation as a 
great industrial power on the governing body of the Labour Organi- 
sation met with failure, Committee No. 2 and the Assembly holding, 
as they were justified in doing on technical grounds, that the matter 
was not one in which they could interfere with the prerogatives of 
the Couneil. But we attracted universal attention to the danger 
which the present constitution of the governing body exemplifies of 
the undue predominauce of Europe in bodies which deal with 
matters affecting the world at large, and we rendered it practically 
impossible that the constitution of the Labour Governing Body should 
be repeated on their standing committees; in fact, it has been 
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brought to notice in dealing with those who obtained a definite 
pronouncement that the members of the advisory committees on 
health and transit should be selected inter alia with reference to 
geographical considerations. 


“Our attitude and attainment in respect of questions of League 
finance where we took a leading part have been summarised in Para 
114, and though, as there stated, we did not achieve all that we 
wisbed, we can claim that but for us the financial reforms which 
have been effected would have been of a far less important character. 
In dealing with the matter we were, as has been stated, efficiently 
supported by the Dominions, and our relations with the Dominions 
delegates throughout were of a very cordial nature. This fact may, 
it is hoped, bear fruit hereafter when questions arise as regards 
India’s relations with the Dominions in such matters as emigration, 
We were also on most cordial terms with the British delegation and 
wore every now and then indebted to Mr. Balfour for kindly and 
useful advice. The absolute independence of India, as of the Domi- 
nions, in regard to her attitude and voting on questions coming 
before the Assembly and its committees, was fully recognised, but 
like the Dominions we felt that when our own interests were not 
directly or indirectly concerned we should endeavour to keep step 
with the Mother Country and there were frequent informal meetings 
to this end batween the various Empire delegations. 


“To conclude, wa venture to think that the remark made in the 
“Times” review of the events of 1920 thit at the Assembly of the 
league of Nations at Geneva the Indian delegation took such a share 
in the discussions as showed that India hnd become an influential 
participant in the Councils of the World was in gsccordance with 
actual facts. And we have the satisfaction of foeling that we three 
representatives of India worked together in the most cordial and 
harmonious way and that there was not the Icast difference of 
opinion between us on matters of any importance.” 
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The report of the Indian delegates to the Second Session 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1921, details of 
which were given in the last issue of the REGISTER, was 
published in India in February 1922. It is signed by Sir William 
Meyer, the Maharao of Kutch, and the Right Hon. Srinivasa 
Sastri, It extends over eighty-nine printed foolscap pages. 
After an exhaustive review of the proceedings, the delegates 
give the following concluding summary :— 


‘The Assembly met on Monday the 5th September and broke up 
on the evening of the 5th October. The work done this year was of 
a quite solid and useful nature, and the League obtained a consider- 
able amount of prestige by a reference to its Council of the solution 
of the Upper Silesian question. Whether that prestigo will be main- 
tained depends of course on the working out in practice of the 
Council’s apportionment scheme. ‘The coping stone was laid by the 
election of the Judges to the Tribunal of International Justice, and 
useful decisions were taken 1n regard to the technical organisations 
and with reference to the traffic in women and children, while the 
question of the reduction of armaments was discussed in a more 
practical manner than in 1920, though it was felt that no great 
progress could be made pending the results of the Conference at 
Washington. The Assembly felt itself unable to follow up Dr. 
Nansen’s request for Government credits for the alleviation of the 
famine in Russia, but expressed full sympathy with his philanthropic 
crusade, 


Indian Question 


‘As regards the matters in which India was specially concerned, 
we obtained complete satisfaction in the matter of the Assembly’s 
re-draft of the Council’s resolution on the subject of opium. We 
made ourselves materially felt in the Committee and obtained some 
reductions in the expenditure and the adoption of a resolution to 
paying greater uttention to the representation of Nationalities, our 
own included, in the League Secretaries. We had also the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the adoption of the proposal that the Indian Delega- 
tion made last year, which was then rejected, for an outside com- 
mittee of control over the estimates and the account of the Secre- 
tariats and the International Labour Bureau. As regards the allo- 
cation of contributions, we have had for the time being (subject to 
ratification of our Government) to accept a provisional scheme in 
the substitution of postal union scale which burdens India more 
than the latter did, but we have obtained, though not in such a 
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definite form as we should have wished, the principle that this 
scheme is only provisional and that it ought to be replaced by a 
better. (The definite scheme above referred to raises India’s per- 
centage of subscription from 4 point to 9 to 6 point.) 


“Our relations with the Dominion representatives, though very 
friendly, were not so close as last year as we were at variance ovet 
the allocation scheme. On the scheme which proposes to raise 
India’s contribution, the following passage occurs in the course of 
the report about the proceedings in the Committee which decided 
by a majority the provisional scheme: ‘in a speech Sir William 
Meyer pointed out the difference between idealism preached in the 
Assembly by the South African Delegates and the bard materialism 
of the present discussion in which South Africa, like other States, 
had supported the scheme which should let them off most lightly. 
Mr. Bruce (Australia) had endeavored to support the opinions ex- 
pressed in favor of a definite echeme by the proposition of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number that a definite scheme 
would increase the assessments only of six countries, India included, 
whereas it would reduce the assessments of a great many more, if 
there was some injustice to India. Surely it was better (he had ob- 
served) that this should be suffered than that so many othe: States 
of less wealth should have to complain. Australia, now posing as a 
poor country, had, Sir Walliam Meyer rejoined, spent nearly 
£100,000 on a palatial office in London for ber High Commissioner, 
all expenditure which India, with her much larger revenue and also 
larger necessary expenditure, could not possibly afford. Australia 
had also indulged in the luxury of an expensive line of Commonwealth 
steamers which some of the best experts predicted would be run 
ata heavy loss. It was idle, therefore, to say that Australia was a 
poor country and India a rich one.” It is further stated in the 
report that under the provisional scheme India would, in 1922, budget 
for 1,380,000 gold francs against 1,022,000 which she contributed 
under the Postal Union scheme. Inthe concluding paragraph, the 
delegates add : As in the last year, we received valuable assistance on 
occasions from the British delegation and were specially indebted to 
Mr. Balfour for his kindly advice and endeavor to reconcile differ- 
ences when these arose in regard to the allocation scheme between 
ourselves and some of the Dominions, As last year, again, the dele- 
gates of India all worked together in the most cordial and har- 
monious way.” 


Sir Sivaswami lyer at the 


League of Nations Assembly 


Before the Assembly of the League of Nations meeting in 
the course of the discussion on the Mandate reports relating to 
various territories, Sir Sivaswami Iyer attacked General Smuts in 
connection with the Union Government’s administration of German 
West Africa. Sir Sivaswami also accused General Smuts of making 
aspeech with regard to South West Africa which could not be 
quite reconciled with the position of mandated territories, because 
the South African Premier described those coming under the ‘C.’ 
class a8 annexed in all but name to the territories and in the ad- 
ministration of which the former wasa part. Sir Sivaswami dis- 
agreed with this desoription. 


The High Commissioner, Sir Edgar Walton, in reply, expressed 
his astonishment at Sir Sivaswami’s solicitude for South West 
Africa, because there was not a single Indian there. Construing 
General Smuts’ speech, Sir Edgar said that the ‘C’ Mandates aa 
affecting German South-West Africa amounted to virtual annexation 
was perfectly correct because the people there were in the same 
position as the Union people, Sir Edgar reminded Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyer that there was no colour bar in the Cape Province. 

Lord Robert Cecil put up a vigorous defence of General Smuts. 
He said that it was fantastic to suggest that General Smuts, who 
first proposed the mandatory system, would be anxious to do any- 
thing hostile to that system. 

The following is what Sir Sivaswami said — 

I come forward to support the resolution which has been moved by Dr 
Nansen, and in doing so [ wish to make a few bivef observations on matters of 
general interest to the Assembly, which have been suggested to me by a study 
of the report of the Mandatory Powers. I desire to associate myself with the 
tribute that has been paid to the members of Permanent Mandates Commission 
for the admirable solicitude which they have displayed for the welfare of the 
populations committed to the charge of the mandatory Powers, and for the 
scrupulous regatd which they bave shown for the letter and the spirit of Article 
22 of the Covenant. No question has escaped the watchful eye of the members 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission, [t 18 satisfactory to learn from them 
that forced labour is wholly, or practically, unknown [tis interesting to find 
that the Members of the Mandates Commission draw attention to the featares 
attendant upon the system of indentured labour which had been introduced 
into some of these territories. They call attention to the social dangers which 
are inseparable from a system of indentured labor. Explanations bave been 
given by the repsegentative of New Zealand, but | am not certain that they are 
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quite reassuring. One reason why the womenin China are unwilling to come 
forward is said to be that they demand the same conditions of work and the 
same pay asthe men. That, I think, isa demand which is reasonable enough, 
and which, I think, we cannot complain of. It is alan said that the three 
years indenture under which the labourers are imported allows too short a period 
for the Chinese labourer to learn the language or to associate with the natives 
of the country. [ am afraid that these circumstances are not a sufficient 
guarantee against the dangers which are only too likely to follow the exclusive 
importation of male labour. 


We, in India, have had some experience of the dangers attendant upon the 
immigration of an exclusively male laboring population, and it has always been 
the endeavour of the Indian Government in the past to secure a due pronortion 
between the sexes among the immigrants. I have no doubt that the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand, which has displayed so much solicitude for the welfare of 
the people committed to its charge, will realise the importance of this aspect of 
the question, and will see that a due proportion of the sexes is ensured among 
the laborers when it recruits from China 


Another important question to engage the attention of the Commission is 
the subject of land tenure There isno tendency more common among modern 
lawyers than to read back their conceptions into the past, or to extend them 
into the intetoretation of the rights and usages of primitive communities We 
have atendency to imagine that, unless rights of ownership are proved by the 
same or similar acts of exercise as we are accustomed to expect in civilised 
communities, no such nghts exist There isa danger against which we have to 
be on our guard == It is a matter for satisfaction that the members of the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission have resolved to call for the land lawe of the different 
territories committed to the charge of the mandatories, and to study this question 
further. 


An extremelv dubions claim has been put forward, in the French mandated 
territorv, to what has been called the private domain in the State, JT have no 
doubt that this matter will also receive the searching and careful consideration 
of the Permanent Mandates Commiasion in the next year 


Another important question which has engaged the attention of the Com- 
mission is the evils which have followed the demarcation of the boundary 
between Belgian East Africa and Tanganyika, 


The recommendations of the Commission are drawn up with a due regard 
to the susceptibilities of the Great Powers, and the resolution of Dr. Nansen is 
also couched in extremely modest terms Speaking for myself, I should have 
preferred to accord a more emphatic endorsement to the conclusions of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, T should have preferred the language of the 
Marquis Imperiali when he submitted his draft resolution, in which he invites the 
Council to draw the attention of the Powers to the recommendationr of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission. I should have liked to ask the Council to 
express the hope that the boundary between Tanganyika and Belgian Fast 
Africa may be 60 rectified as to avoid the danger which have been pointed out 
by the members of the Commisaion. 

But though the resolution of Dr. Nansen or rather of the Sixth Committee 
has been couched in very modest terms with a modesty which becomes us when 
we deal with the susceptibilities of the Great Powers, T hope that our modesty 
will be duly appreciated, and that the Powers concerned will devote some con- 
sideration to the questions to which their attention har been drawn. 

Before I proceed further, I should like to associate mverelf with the acknow- 
feigment which has been made by the members of the Mandates Ccmmitticn of 
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the services rendered by the representatives of Australia, of New Zealand, and ot 
Japan to the Commissiun, ln thelr eXamination ut the reports ot the various 
Mandatory Powers, 


I should also like to pay a tribute to the solicitude for the well-being of the 
natives which has been displayed by those various mandatory Powers in thelr 
administration of the territories, When bir Francis Bell made his 1emarks 
yesterday, [was wondering what there was in the reports of the Maudates 
Committee which had offended his susceptibilities, and called forth the note of 
warning which he thought it neceasary to sound. I have re examined the report 
of the Mandates Committee, but 1 have not ben able to discover anything 1n 
that report which could have offended the susceptibilities of anyone. Har trom 
criticising the administration, they extol the virtues and the merits of the New 
Zealand administiation. I should have thought that the Permanent Mandates 
Committee would have been entitled to expect the thanks of the New Zealand 
administration ; but 1t 1s a hard world and it 18 dificult to please everyone. 


As regards the dangers which Sir Francis Bell bas spoken of, 1 am unable 
to find any departure trom the constitutional position which he saw correctly 
laid down, I see no desire or any intention to infringe upon the position oF 
upon the principle which he laid down. Luc Permanent Mandates Committee 
has made Its report only to the Council, as he says they ought to have done, 
and it 1s the Council who have submitted to us the reports of the Peimanent 
Mandates Committee as annexees to their report. We are entitled, as members 
of the Assembly, not merely to the opimons of the Council, but we are also 
entitled to be placed in possession of the matellal upon which the Conneil has 
formed its vpinions. I have been unable to discover any impropriety or any 
desire on the part of the Mandates Commission, or of the office of the Secrctary- 
General, to depart trom the strict canous of propri ty. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 1¢ 18 unfortunate that the South African Union 
should not have accorded its assistance to the Mandates Committee in the 
bame Way in which the mandatory Powers accorded their assistance. It may 
have been due to circumstances over which they had no control, or to ind)fiel- 
ence or unwillingness At any rate, the attitude of the South African Union 
18 Open to misconstruction, and I venture to exp.ves the hope that when next 
year the reports have to be examimed, the South African Union will be able 
aud willing, a8 the other mandatury Powers, to lend every aid in its power to 
the Mandates Committee. It seems to me, however, that 1t 18 just possible 
there may be some misconception im the minds of the responsible statesmen of 
South Africa with regard to thur obhgations in this matter. I noticed that 
in a speech delivered by him some time in deptember, 1920, General Smuts, 
the great South African statesman, uttered remarks whico seem to me to bs 
not quite reconcilable with the true position of mandated termtories He 
observed that the territories held under the C, class mandates were practically 
annexed—that they were annexed all but in name to the tcrritories of the 
administration of which they formed u part. It 18 quite possible that in this 
view the Premier of the South African Union may regard his obligations 17 
respect of the mandated territorries as ot a purely temporary character, and 
it may be that in this view these obligitions sit rather mghtly upon him. But 
I venture to think, with all deference to that great statesman, who bimeelf was 
10 no small m‘asures responsible for the theory of mandates, that the territories 
held under the C. class mandates cannot possibly be treated as annexed to the 
territories with which they are administered. The intention of article 22 of the 
Covenant seems to me to be perfectly clear All these territories which are 
dealt with under article 22 are regarded as a sacred trust of civilisation, and 
they are all toh administered as Trust States, and it 1s only the method and 
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the maoner of the administration which varics in the A class, in the B class 
and in the C cla. mandates. General Smuts seems to have relied upon the 
fact that in the mandates applicable to the © class territories, they are to be 
administered as a0 integral part of the territories to which they are attached ; 
but that expressluu is common both to the C class territories and to the B class 
territories You fiud it in article 9 of the mandate which applies to the B. Class 
territories and you find itin Article 2 of the mandate which applies to the C 
class territuries, Geneial Smuts 18 prepared to admit that the position 18 diff- 
erent with regard to the B class territories [ submit it 1s exactly the same 
with regard to the C class territories as with regard to the B class territories, 
The tirusteeship of these territories is all vested in the League of Nations, and 
once that trusteeship has been created, the Council, which 18 what may be call- 
ed toe statutory organ of the League, 19 responsible ultimately for the welfate 
of these territories, It must be mmembered that a mandate 18 1n theory and 
In essence Temovable, These C class tirritories are a separate legal entity and 
possess the indestructible potentiality of independent existence 

Article 22 of the Covenaut marks a new cra in the conception to White 
Taces a8 to their obligations to the colorcd races The idea that colored races 
lave rights may not be a new one, but it 18 the first time that 1t bas been 
embodied in @ sulemn document of first rate international importance, like the 
Covenant of the League ot Nations, and it 1s the first time that safeguards and 
machinery have been provided tor the fulhlment of the obligations implied in 
this conception, Whatever lip homage the 1dca may have commanded in the 
past, it is the first time that 1t has secured moral acceptance and rcal adhesion. 
rhe committee observes that the prosperity and well-being of the aboriginal 
population 18 19 Inverse ratio to1lts contact with civilisation, The British 
mimbcur of the committee said that South Africa presented the most stmhing 
eximple vf the destruction of the organisation of a native population by the 
invasion of a White civilisation. 

L hope that thise chapters in the history of the contact betwecn the White 
and colored races are closcd for good, and that we shall be able to look forward 
to a reign of humanity and justice, 

Even now we hear of thy ccntre of gravity in international affairs being 
gradually shifted to the Far East and tothe Pasfic Coast, But why? Let 
only the nations of the earth give up their earth hunger and their rivalry and 
cupidity for marhcts, and their desire to appropriate vast uninhabited, continen- 
tal spaces, and we shall be free from the chances of strife and conflict It 18 
ouly to the extent that we aie able to conqucr those cravings for land and for 
markets, and to the extent that we are able to conquer the vulgar, though deep- 
kK ated, prejudice of color, that we shall be able to realise that ideals of humanity 
and justice, and then only will this Assumbly become a real fcderation of the 
world and a lasting tond ot peace. 


The International Labour Conference 


In 1921 as well as in 1922 this Conference was held at Geneva 
under the presidency of Lord Burnham. The first Conference at 
Washington in 1919 (see I, 4. K. 1920) was really only a preliminary 
moeting ; the second Conference at Genoa in 1920 (see I. A. dt. 
1921) was specially convened to deal with maritime questions. 
The third and fourth Conferences at Geneva were far more im- 
portaut thin the previous ones The third Conference opened 
on 25th October 1921 It was the first great general Confe- 
rence and was attended by over three hundred persons. The Con- 
felence 1s the nearest example of a Parliament of the World that 1s 
known. Every country of importance, fifty four States in all, except 
Russia and the Onited States, 1s represented. Each couutry bas two 
Government representatives, one delegate from the employers and 
one from the employed, and each delegate might bring as many 
experts as there were subjects ou the agenda. The Conference is 1n 
all essentials a popular, not an official body. In this it differs from 
the Assembly of the League of Nations which 1s purely official On 
all the commissions and committees, both standing and spectal, the 
members sit togethe: without distinction of class and toa large extent 
work together. The Labour Othce 1s controlled by a Governing 
Body on which eight principal industrial nations have permanent 
representatives, together with four 1epresentatives of the employers 
and four of the workers. 


On the opening day, 25 Oct 1921, the president, Lord Burnham, 
was elected and delivered an address. On the second day the hours 
of work for agricultural labourers were discussed. The French Govt, 
challenged the right of the Conference to discuss the question 
a3 they did not want the interferencs of that body to ameliorate 
the lot of agiiculturists. The French Labour delegate, however, 
strongly condemned his Govt. member's opposition, Mr. Joshi, 
the Indian Labour delogate also spoke on the subject and 
sald that while it was very difficult to legislate for workers under 
peasant proprietors, such was not the case with reference to 
tea, coffee and rubber plantations, He supported the French 
worker and was supported in turn by the British and other dele- 
gates. Of other matters which engaged the Conference was techni- 
cal and agricultural education, disinfection of wool to check anthrax 
and the minimum age of trimmers and stokers in ships. 

The most important subject discussed was, however, the cons- 
titution of the governing body. This question first arose at the 
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Washington Conference in 1919 when dissatisfaction was felt by the 
non-European delegates, and a resolution expressing it was passed. 
This question was therefore placed on the agenda of the Third Con- 
ference in 1921. That Conference came to the conclusion that full 
justice could not be done to all parties unless the Versailles Peace 
Treaty was changed. The governing body consequently framed 
certain new proposals. These are set forth on p. 243, At the Third 
Conference in 1921 Mr. Joshi made out a strong case for the inclu- 
sion of India and non-European countries on the governing body, 
aud spoke as follows :— 
Mr. Joshi’s Speech 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I generally approve of. 
the report which the Commission of Selection has placed before you 
this morning, but there are a few points in which | differ from the 
proposals of the Commission as they were placed before you just now. 

The question of the representation on the Governing Body, 
of the extra-EKuropean countries, isa very important one, not only 
from the point of the interests of the non-European countries, but 
from the point of the intarests of the Conference itself. We want 
this Conference to be really international ; we want it to be joined 
by all the countries of the world ; we want that this Conference 
should not only benefit the Governments, employers, and organised 
workers, but we want it to benefit tho large masses of unorganised 
workers of the world, especially of the Asiatic countries. lf you agree 
with this yiew, you will easily sea how important this question is. 

At present the number of countrics which have joined this 
organisation from the extra-HKuropean world is a little mere than 
those from the Huropean world, but their attendance is somewhat 
smaller, on account of some difficulties, and on account of the fact 
that they have not yet seen the importance of this organisation. 
But, Sir, this state of things will not last long. 

1 am quite sure that within a short time the extra-Kuropean 
countries will see the importance of joining this organisation, and 
itis only then that this organisation will be truly international. 
Speaking from the point of view of a worker, and addressing my 
comrades of the Workers’ Group, I say this—that all we, workers, 
know that if our working conditions are to be improved rapidly, 
oreven at all, they can be improved only by international effort. 
National efforts made for a long time have failed to give the workers 
what they wanted, and all the workers in the world havo now 
realised that their conditions can be satisfacto.ily improved only 
by international action. We therefore must take care in this 
Conference to make this organisation truly international, and to 
bring all the workers of the world to take interest in this Confer. 
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ence; and one of the means of making them take interest in it is 
to make them feel that they have proper representation on this 
body. It is from that point of view that I appeal to my comrades 
in the Workers’ Group to see that the workers of the extra-Euro- 
pean countries be properly represented on the Governing Body. 
Some people seem to think that representation on this organisa- 
tion should be governed by the amount of organisation of the 
workers in their respective countries. I differ from that point of 
view. This organisation is not merely constituted for the organised 
workers ; it is more intended for benefit of the un organised workers. 

Coming to the Report of the Commission, I should like to 
say a few words as to their recommendations. In the first place, 
the Commission recommends that the Governing Body should 
consider the desirability of certain changes in the Peace Treaty. 
Ido not agree with this view. Ido not think that any change in 
the Paace Treaty is necessary. The number of extra-Enropean 
countries is much larger than the number of European countries, 
and, when all these extraeKuropean countries join this organisa- 
tion and are ropresented at the annual Conference, I am quite 
sure they will be able to secure adequate representation for 
themselves on the Governing Body. Ido not feel, therefore, that 
there is any necessity for making achange in the Peace Treaty. 
From the point of view of the extra European countries, there is, 
in my opinion, a danger in fixing, by a change in the Peace Treaty, 
the proportion of representation on the Governing Body to be allot- 
ted to European and extra-Kuropean countries. If the proportion 
is fixed today, it will be much smaller than the extra European 
countries deserve, and, being fixed in such a manner, it will be 
difficult to get it changed after a few years when the extra-Huro- 
pean countries are better represented in the Conference. I feel, 
therefore, that, from the point of view of the extra-European 
countries, the fixing of a certain proportion of representation 
between the extra-European countries and the Kuropean countries 
will not in the long run, prove to be at all in the interests of the 
extra-European countries. 

Then, Sir, there is another proposal, namely, with regard to 
substitutes. I was on the Sub-Commission which discussed the 
matter, and my impression is that, in connection with these pro- 
posals, there was 4 certain recommendation made that, out of the 
six substitutes given to the employers and the six given to the 
workers, there should be a proportion of substitutes fixed for extra- 
European countries. Unfortunately, I do not find any reference to 
that in the Report at all, I hope the Reporter will give some 
explanation of this. 
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I differ from the view of the Commission as to the giving of 
power to those countries which are already represented on the 
Governing Body,—power to appoint substitutes from their own 
country, That proposal means giving to those countries which are 
already represented on the Governing Body instead of one, and I 
do not think there is any necessity for it. 

Then there is the question of the proportion of seats on the 
Governing Body reserved for the three groups. In the case of the 
Government Group, the Report recommends that one-third of the 
seats should he allotted to extra-European countries, but in the 
case of the workers’ and employers’ groups, the Report recommends 
that only one-sixth of the total number of seats should be so 
reserved. I fail to understand why this difference has been made 
by the Commission of Selection. If the extra European Govern- 
ments deserve a representation of one third, | do not see why the 
workers and employers should not have the same representation. 
The only explanation, to my mind, of this aifference, is tbat the 
Governments have two votes each to the workers’ and employers’ 
one, and the Commission of Selection thought that if they could 
satisfy the Members of the Government Group of the extra European 
countries there would be no need to trouble about the representa- 
tives of the employers’ and workers’ groups. There is no other expla- 
nation, to my mind, of this difference. It may be said that the 
workers’ and employers’ groups of non European countries are not 
satisfactolily represented bere. That may be true, but what is the 
best way of inducing them to come here? To my mind, it is to 
let them feel that they are treated very generously here. 

There is another point. If the number of extra-“uropean 
countries who have sent employers’ and workers’ Delegates is very 
small, [ would nevertheless ask the Conference to remember the 
number of workers they represent. The Indian Workers’ Delegate 
and the Chinese Workers’ Delegate (they were here) would 
represent 500 million wage-earners, while the whole of the European 
Workers’ representatives would not represent that number. 

I feel that there is not much force in the argument used that 
in this Conferences to-day the number of Workers’ Delegates from 
extra-Huropean countries is not very large. Iam sure that if the 
workers from the extra-European countries feel that they are 
generously treated here, the number of their representatives will 
increase year by year. I hope tbat this Conference will take a very 
generous view of the demand made by the workers and employers 
of the extra-European countries, and that the proportion which has 
been fixed by the Commission of Selection for their representation 
will be changed in their favour. 


International Labour Conference 
GENEVA, 91H. NOVEMBER 1921 
The Secretary-General’s Report 


Ona Novamber 9th 1921 the report of the Secretary-General of the 
International Labour Office was the matter of discussion. Mr. Joshi, the 
Indian Representative was given the first chance to raise a question of 
enquiry, highly important to India. 


Mr. Joshi said:—Mr. Prasident, Ladies and Gentlemen.— 
The first question about which I should like the Director to give an 
explanation is the appoiutmont of people of different nationalities 
to the staff of the International Labour Office. 


As the Labour Organisation is international, its composition 
should be truly international, and therefore its staff should contain 
membars from all the countries of the world—at least from those 
countries which are Members of the Organisation. From the 
Report we find that the Stalf of the International Labour Organi- 
sation mostly includes Members trom four countries, namely, 
Switzerland, England, Franee, and the United States of America, 
The other countrics of the world are very pooily represented on the 
stalf, | see from the Report that the Director makes it a 
point of efficiency, and therefore refuses to lend countenance to the 
argument that the Staff should include Members of all different 
nationalities. 1 should like to know from him whether it is not an 
element of efficiency that people on the Staff should have personal 
knowledge of the different countrics which are Members of the 
International Labor Office? Personally. I believe that the Staff 
of the International Labor Office cannot work efliciently unless they 
possess personal knowledge of the differont conntrivs. Therofore, I 
feel) that the Director should change his policy and should try 
{e put on the Staff people from the different nations, especially 
from Asia and countries like India, Japan and China. Sir, I 
do not base my argument on the principle of securing a few 
jobs for my own countrymen ; there is enough work for my own 
countrymen to do in my own country. But | base my argument 
upon this ground, that wo, in Asia, and especially in India, want 
some of our men to be interested in the International Labor move- 
ment and we want some of our officers to catch the international 
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spirit. But I do not think they will really secure this advantage 
until some of the members from our country are placed on the staff 
of this Office. Moreover, if some people from Asia, particularly, 
India, Japan and China, are placed on the ataff of the International 
Labor Office, these people will catch a sympathetic spirit for the 
International Labor movement. If they do that, when they return 
to their country after some years of servico in the Office, they will 
prove themselves to be the missionaries of the International Labor 
movement. I base my argument chiefly upon this principle, that 
want some of my countrymen to come here and to learn the Inter- 
national Labor movement and then to return to my country to be 
the missionaries of this movement. I should like the Director to 
give us some information on this point. 


There is another question upon which I should like to have an 
explanation from the Director, and it is this. The International 
Labor Organisation maintains some agents in some of the countries 
of the world to collect information and to distribute information 
throughout the different countries, such as England, France and the 
United States of America. But I find that the International Labor 
Organisation does not maintain any agent in any of the Asiatic 
countries. I should like to know from the Director whether he 
does not attach any importance to securing information about thea 
Asiatic countries, such as India, Japan and China, with regard to 
Labor questions, and if he does attach importance to it, I should 
hke to know why he docs not maintain any agents in any of the 
Asiatic countries. If it is difficult for the Director to secure 
information about any countries in the world, those countries are not 
England, France or the United States of America. He can secure 
all the information he requires about those countries from the news- 
papers and from the organisations for the different movements, such 
as the Labor movement and the Employers’ movement, and he can 
also obtain information from the Government publications, But I 
am quite sure that he must find it very difficult to secure informa- 
tion about Asiatic countries. Therefore I feel that it is absolutely 
necessary for the International Labor Office to have agents in 
Asiatic ‘countries, such as India, China and Japan, because then, 
and then only will tho International Labor Office be fully informed 
on thesd questions. 


The Secretary-General replied to the speech as follows: 


The Sectetary-General : The question which has been raised 
by Mr. Joshi is not by any means a new one to the International 
Labor Office ; it is one with which we bave been familiar for some 
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time. The question was much discussed in the Commissions and in 
tha Asseibly of the League of Nations, and the Office is well aware 
of the necessity of having as extensive an international staff as 
possible. 

I have explained in the Report which is before you, in Section 
47, the conditions under which the staff of the Innernational Labor 
Office is recruited. ‘‘ According to article 395 of the treaty the 
staff of the Office shall be appointed by the Director, who shall, so 
far as is possible, with due regard to the efficiency of the work of the 
Office, select persons of different nationalities. A certain number 
of these persons shall be women ”. 


You will notice that the first consideration is that the staff 
shall be efficient, and that subordinate to that is the provision that 
persons of different nationalities shall be selected. This is the 
policy which the International Labor Office has followed. 


We have already, in the International Labor Office, the repre- 
sentatives of 21 nationalities. It is true, as Mr. Joshi has pointed 
out, that the members of the staff are predominantly French and 
English, but the reason for that is that the work of the Office has to 
be carried on in the two official languages of the Organisation, It 
has frequently happened in our experience that extremely well- 
qualified persons in some special department are not sufficiently 
conversant with the French and English languages in order to 
express their thoughts and their ideas properly in those two 
Janguages and it has been necessary to add to them a staff of persons 
who are competent to put their ideas into proper form in either 
English or French. 


However, the Governing Body and the Director will not lose 
sight of the necessity of augmenting the staff from members of other 
and distant nationalities, in proportion as it is necessary to obtain 
information, and to avail themselves of their assistance. 


I might say, although we have not yet an Indian in the 
Office, we have an ex-member of the Indian Civil Service with 
the staff, who performs most useful work in keeping in touch 
with what goes on in India by following matters of national life 
from newspapers and so on, and we have already taken steps to 
secure two Indian officials. Negotiations are in progress with the 
Indian Government with a view to obtaining the services of 
these two [ndians. 

1 may also say, as Mr. Joshi bas mentioned, that we 
have had for some time, one permanent Japanese official, and we 
have also another Japanese official who bas been seconded to us. 
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Mr. Joshi also raised the point of national expense. Always 
with the wish that the Office should have at its disposal as much 
information from distant countries as possible, he asked why we 
have no national correspondent in India, as we have in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, and Washington. Well, if the Governing 
Body had only the means of establishing national offices in cities of 
these ditfarent countries, ann in other cities of Europe, it would 
welcome the opportunity with joy. The reason why here are not 
more national offices is, that there are not more funds, and if I may 
say sv, without malice, it is the very representatives of those distant 
countries, who were anxious to diminish our budget at the Fourth 
Assembly of the League of Nations. It is necessary, therefore, if 
they desire to have more offices of this kind established, that they 
should give instructions to their representatives on the League of 
Nations to provide further means of establishing them. 


There are, of course, two othcr ways in which inform- 
ation may be obtained. The first is those means which depend on 
the Office itself. But there is also another way which I would re- 
commend to the notice of the Delegates who are here from all 
countries. The countries themselves may help the International 
Labour Office very much by establishing special services for the 
supply of information to that Office. JI would like to cite the case 
of Japan, which, for some time now, has had a delegation with the 
International Labor Office under the leadership of Mr. Inuzuka. 
He has a delegation with him composed of 18 Members. Of course, 
I realise it is not possible for other countries wtose exchanges are 
not so favorable as Japan’s, to send delegations of this size to 
Europe, but it might be possible for countries to send to Geneva 
either n social attache or agent, or to make arrangements with their 
countries for a special supply of information to be sont to the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 


Therefore, in conclusion, in reply to this question, I beg to say 
that the International Labor Office ‘s doing all it can to make its statf 
as international as possible, and, secondly, I hope that all the Dele- 
gates of the countries here will do their best to secure to the Inter- 
national Labor Office such information as it is possible to obtain from 
all the countries belonging to the Organisation. 


In the course of the debate on other items of the Report Mr. 
Gupta tnade a speech but fortunately has not involved the Govern- 
ment of India in giving his opinion on the status of the Internation- 
al Labor Conference of the League of Nations. Mr. Gupta’s speech 
came a8 4 great surprise to many when he made out that the Con- 
ventions and Recommendations paseed by the Conference are ‘not 
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more than mere suggostions.” It was an unfortunate pronounce- 
ment and I for one do not see what was the necessity for Mr. Gupta 
to take that line and try to lower the dignity and importance of the 
Labor Conference. Such words on the lips of a labor leader may 
have some meaning and significance but coming from a Government 
delegate, they are somewhat unfortunate. Mr. Joshi made a refer- 
ence to the speech of Mr. Gupta when he spoke on the Maritime 
Commission Report. 


Mr. Gupta (India)—Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is 
not in my capacity as a delegate of the Government of India that I 
am here to say a few words on the very important, nay, almost vital 
question that is under discussion now witb regard to the real func- 
tions of this Assembly, and as to how far this Assembly has been 
able to realise its duty, and as to how far it has been able to satisfy 
the aspirations and hopes which have been raised in the minds of its 
mombers and of the outside world. I cannot pretend to speak on 
behalf of the Government of India, because any view that I might 
express now will not bind my Government, in any way. Nor is my 
Government, from this particular point of view, namely, the realisa- 
tion of the expectations raised by this Assembly, in any need of de- 
fense or explanation, for, as 1 said on a previous occasion, the Go- 
vernment of India is one of the few Governments who have been 
able to ratify and to carry out its obligations as far as it has been 
possible and practicable. As I said, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is a 
very important issue which has been raised. 1 think a great deal of 
the mist and confusion regarding the subject will be cleared away if 
we realise what the functions are of this Body, what its powers are, 
and what it is capable of performing. I do not think it will be 
maintained for a minute that this is a Legislative Assembly, capable 
of legislating for nations which have joined this Organisation, No 
matter by what name we call the suggestions and the recommend- 
ations we make—whether we call them Conventions or Recommend- 
ations—they are, when stripped of technicalities, no more than mere 
suggestions for the consideration of the Governments before whom 
they are placed. But that does not take away, in my opinion, the 
value and importance of this Organisation, which is the only Organ- 
isation that bas ever existed, in modern times at least comprising all 
the interests concerned, namely, Governments, employers and wor- 
kers, which have anything to do with the alleviation of the conditions 
of laborers, It may not have been able to achieve very much which 
appeals to our imagination at the present time, and much does not 
come up to our expectations probably, but we must allow for the 
short time during which it bas been at work. ln» my opinion the 
great value of this Organisation is the creation of public internation: 
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al opinion. If we are able to do that we shall achieve what is really 
the ultimate object of this Assembly. For what, after all, is at the 
back of the legislation and enactments of different Governments! 
I¢ ia the enlightened public opinion of the country concerned. Ii 
we are able to achieve that we shall, perhaps not to day, but at vo 
distant time, persuade those Governments to fall in line with the 
suggestions which we are making. Not fora moment do | suggest 
that there are not various directions in which improvements can be 
made, both in the constitution and ip the procedure of this Assembly, 
but what I do wish to maintain is that we must not have ill-con- 
ceived notions or wrong notions of its powers, and allow ourselves 
to be disappointed because these imaginary things have not come to 
pass. Addressing myself for a moment to my brother Labor dele- 
gates who have expressed a note of dissatisfaction, I might say 
this—that if different countries have not been able to ratify the 
Conventions, it must be due to one or two reasons. Lither, first 
of all publio opinion in the countries concerned has not perhaps 
been ripe to carry out the suggestions which we have placed before 
them, or perhaps the conditions obtaining in that country are such 
that any general recommendation which we have been able to make 
is not suitable for that country, at least at the present stage. There- 
fore, | say to my brother Labor delegates that they must have 
patience, and they must allow time for public opinion to be created 
in those countries. As my friend Mr. Crawford suggested, it would 
be a very good thing indeed if branch organisations were started in 
different countries, inter connected with this central Organisation, to 
create public opinion in those countries. I can quite understand the 
difficulty of the position of my fellow Labor Members They have an 
impatient constituency to satisfy, and when they go back from 
this Assembly naturally they will be asked what schomes of ameliora- 
tion they have been able to bring with them. I heartily sympathise 
with them. 

For twenty years of my life, I have been au Administrator in 
Bengal. The ebief object of my duties was to raise the condition 
of the masses of my countrymen. There is no duty which is more 
sacred to me than the task of raising the condition of the masses of 
my countrymen. Kuowing as 1 do, what that duty is to me, I can 
quite realise how the same feeling is raised in the minds of my 
fellow: Labor Members, and that other Members who represent other 
Governments, have the same kind of sentiments, But want of 
co-operation, the want of putting oneself in the position of the 
men who are responsible for carrying out legislation an those lines, 
will not help us. I, therefore, appeal to my brother Labor Members 
to have patience, and to have the spirit of co-operation, because it 
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is on this fundamental principle of federation and co-operation that 
this Organisation mainly rests. 


I have nothing more to add, but I will say this, that perhaps 
some amount of confusion has been created by not being able to 
realise exactly what the function of this Assembly is, and also, to 
some extent, by the want of patience in allowing the great measures 
which have been discussed to have sufficient time to sink into the 
minds or the people and to have time to fructify. 


The Maritime Commission 
of the International Labour Conference 


Early in November 1921 the Maritime Commission of the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva recommended eighteen as the minimum age 
for stokers and firemen excepting in the case of Japan and India, where a 
minimum of sixteen was fixed. This was subject to (1) a certficate of 
physical fitness, (2) employment being confined to coastal traffic, (3) regu- 
lations of employment after consultation with the most representative 
organisations of the employers and workmen in these countries. 


Mr. Joshi (India)—I approve generally of the Report of the 
Maritime Commission, but I rise to take exception to some of the 
statements regarding India and Japan which the Report contains. 
I will read some of those statements to which | take exception :— 
“The point of view of these countries was based on consideration 
of earlier and more precocious physical development.” ‘In these 
countries a young person of sixteen years of age is often a full-grown 
man, and can work under conditions similar to those under which 
a European of eighteen years of age can be employed. It has been 
cottisidered that, in the interest of vocational education in these coun- 
tries, youngmen should be permitted to begin to acquire the 
experience necessary for their future career at an earlier age.” 


I should like to know from the Reporter of the Commission 
what is the meaning of “earlier and more precocious development” 
which is said to take place in the case of youths in India and Japan. 
ls it meant that in India lads become full-grown men at the age of 
sixteen, while they become full-grown men at the age of eighteen 
in Europe? Ido not believe that the growth of youths in India 
atops at the age of sixteen. I believe, if they are engaged in the 
engine-room of a ship at the age of sixteen, their growth will be 
checked to some extent, 
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Then, again, it is statod that they want to give this concession 
to India and Japan to provide a sort of training for the Indian and 
Japanese youths, 


Sir, [ have heard this argument several times, and I am really 
disgusted to hear it again. Is it a training for a young lad who 
cannot read and write to goon a ship and be engaged as a trimmer 
or asastoker? The same argument I have heard several times 
used in the case of lads of nine when they are to be employed in 
factories. They employ the ladsin India at the age of nine or ten 
asasort of training or education. The Government will not give 
the people a literary education or send them to school: there is 
no compulsory education, so they want to give this employment as 
a sort of education and training for young lads. 1 am very sorry 
to see that the Commission has approved of these statements and 
put themin thereport. |, therefore, do not approve of the expectation 
that is being made in the oase of India in this respect. But, Sir, 
although I do not approve, 1 sam not going to move an amendment. 
Iam quite sure if I move an amendment, this Conference will pass 
it, but [ do not take that course, and my reason is this. Yesterday 
you must have beard from the Government delegate of my country 
that he regards the Conventions and Recommendations of this 
Conference as mere suggestions, the Governments may accept or 
may not accept. I do not take that view oi the Conventions and 
Recommendntions of this Conference. 1 consider the work of the 
Commissions as negotiations, and I consider the results as binding 
upon all those who approve of those negotiations. But, Sir, | know 
the attitude of my Government towards these questions, especially 
towards our seamen. You know that last year the Genoa Confer- 
ence was held and it passed several Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions. Our Government sent a large delegation to Genoa, but 
when the Conventions and Recommendations were considered by 
the Government they refnsed to accept them, The seamen of my 
country are sorely disappointed at the attitude of the Government 
towards this subject. Unfortunately you all know, having heard 
yesterday the discussion, that this Cunference has no effective 
method of protesting against the action of any Government not 
ratifying the Conventions and Recommendations. JI, therefore, feel 
that -I shall not be serving the interests of the seamen in India if 
I move an amendment, and even get it passed, and diminish the 
responsibility of the Government delegates of my country to 
that extent. 


Mr. Chatterjee (the Govt. representative) made a reply to Mr. 
Joshi in the following speech. 
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Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I crave your indulgence 
for a few moments only, in order to give a few explanations 
with regard to some of the statements made by my friend Mr. Joshi, 
the Delegate of the workers of India. 


I think Mr. Joshi has rather misunderstood the entire trend 
of the Keporter’s statements with regard to the Recommendations 
of the Maritime Commission. He has lost sight of the fact that 
India bas agreed to the age of 18 for Trimmers and Stockers for 
ocean-going vessels, and has asked for a slight modification only 
with regard to coastal trade. The Heporter’s speech has made it 
quite clear to you that India, in this respect, bas gone very much 
further than Japan, and exactly the same modifications that India 
has asked for have been asked for by many of the maritime 
countries in Kurope also, although they have not been granted by 
the Commission. 


Mr. Joshi has objected to the statement that in India boys of 
the age of 16 are much more developed than boys of the same age 
in Europe. I do not think that anybody in this Assembly will deny 
that in Asiatic countries children do grow much more rapidly than 
children in the Northern and Western hemispheres. ‘Lhis fact 
was clearly recoguised in the Treaty of Peace, where it was laid 
down that countrios with special climatic conditions should always 
be entitled to special consideration in regard to the Draft Conven- 
tions and the Recommendations that were to be passed in this 
Assembly. Itis because at Washington such special modifications 
were made in the various Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
that were passed, that we, in India, were able to accept practically 
all the Recommendations and all the measures proposed, substanti- 
ally and for all practical purposes. I must express the gratitude 
of the Indian Government Delegares that this modification has 
been accepted, and I think that we shall now have very little 
difficulty in persuading the Indian Parliament also to accept the 
measure as proposed, with this modification. 

Then Mr. Joshi turned to the argument that it is no use 
raising the point that if you reduce the age from 18 to 16 the 
boys will get some facilities for training. Mr. Joshi suggests that 
these boys who cannot read and write at the age of 16 will then 
go to school at the age of 16 and learn to 1ead and write between 
the ages of 16 and 18. It should be remembered that the Repre- 
sentatives from India were quite willing to agree to the age 
of 18 for ocean-going vessels. Trimmers and Stockers employec 
in India and going on ocean-going vessels have to work in the 
heat of the Indian Ocean and of the Red Sea, whereas Trimmers 
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and Stockers who are only employed along the coast of India enjoy 
a very much milder climate which inures them to the hardships of 
maritime life, if they get this earlier training. That is what we 
really referred to. 

Then again, Mr. Joshi has raised the old argument of the age 
of 9 for the employment of children in factories in India, Mr. 
Joshi is perfectly well aware that the Indian Government have 
themselves suggested to the Indian Parliament that the age of 9 
should be raised to the age of 12, and they bave gone even further 
than the Recommendation made at Washington in suggesting that 
the age of the half timers shonld be raised from 14 to15. And I 
also regret that he should have taken exception to the statement 
made by my colleague Mr, Gupta in this Assembly yesterday, 
Mr, Gupta was talkiug of the legs] implications of the Draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations passed by this Assembly. He 
never suggested that the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
would not be seriously considered by the Indian Government. 
Mr. Joshi is fully aware that the Draft Conventions and Recommen- 
dations of Washington were placed before the Indian Parliament 
as soon a8 that Parliament met, All the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations that required any steps to be taken were placed 
before the Indian Assembly, and the Indian Assembly supported 
those Draft Conventions and Recommendations to the best of their 
ability, and practically all of them were accepted by the Indian 
Parliament in both their Houses. 

The President—I must remind Mr Chatterjee that he has only 
two minutes left. 

Mr. Chatterjoe—I have only to refer to Mr. Joshi’s 
statement that the Draft Conventions and Recommendations at 
Genoa have not yet been accepted by the Indian Government. | 
do not want to tire this Assembly with a detailed account of all 
that bas taken place, but most of the Recommendations that were 
passed at Genoa have received the most careful consideration by 
both the Central Government in India and the Provincial Govern- 
ment, In addition, at a recent Meeting of tbe Indian Parliament, 
it was decided that the majority of these Recommendations should 
receive further consideration. 


Proceedings of the 
International Labour Conference 1922 


The International Labour Conference of 1922 was held at 
Geneva from the 18th October to the 3rd November. The 
original agenda circulated to Governments contained only three 
items, namely, the reform of the governing body so as to 
secure some minimum representation on it, the periodicity of 
the Conference, and the collection of emigration statistics. Besides 
these, the Conference considered the following three items: the 
Directors’ report, method of amendment of the Convention, 
and unemployment. There were also certain resolutions. The 
Conference resolved itself into a number of commissions or com- 
mittees, of which the committee of selection, or subjects committee, 
was the chief. On this committee the Government of India were 
represented by Sir Louis Kershaw. Mr. Joshi was elected by the 
Labour group asa substitute member. The first three items on the 
agenda were considered by this commission, upou which the Gov- 
ernment of India and Indian employers of labour were represented. 

As regards the reform of the governing body, the constitution 
was : twelve mombers representing Governments, of whom eight were 
permanent members, including India, which had been recently 
included, and four were elected by Goverument delegates ; besides 
six representatives of employers and six of workers, or 24 in all. 
The reform suggested by the governing body was that the total 
number should be raised to 32, of which 16 should be Government 
representatives, and of these only six should be permanent members, 
unseating Canada and India, and that the others should be 
elected. Out of these, four should be non-European. The perma- 
nont six members were to include Japan and the United States, 
Thus, out of 16 Government representatives, non-Europeans were 
to have six. This proposal was opposed by the delegates of the 
Government of India on this committee, but the proposals of the 
Governing Body were carried by a majority, In the general con- 
ference, however, the Canadian Government delegate moved an 
amendment which was seconded by Mr. Joshi, raising the number 
of permanent members to eight, so that Canada and India might 
get their places, This amendment was carried by a majority. Mr. 
Basu in his speech made a feeling appeal to the English and French 
delegates and the European delegates at large. As regards Workers 
and Employers the new proposals made were that they should have 
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eight seats each, of which two shall be reserved for non Europsans, 
Knowing that the non-European countries are at present sending 
four workers’ delegates, Mr. Joshi contented himself with moving 
that the words ‘ at least’? ba inserted in the clause reserving two 
seats. This, however, was not accepted, though he made strong 
speeches in support of his amendment, both in the Committee and 
in the general conference, pointing out, as a non Kuropean, that he 
was not prepared for non-Kuropean workers to be in «a permanent 
majority, and also the importance of treating them fairly in order 
to make the Conference truly international. 


As regards the amendment of the Standing Orders the only 
important change proposed was that which enabled the Confer- 
ence to appoint the governing body as acommittee of selection 
or subjects committee. Mr. Joshi opposed this change in Com- 
mittee but was defeated. Detormined however to secure his point, 
if possible, he again opposed the proposal in general confer- 
ence, and succeeded in getting it defeated by a large majority. 
His points were that as the governing body was the executive 
of the Conference, the latter had to eonsider thu action of the 
former, and it was not fair, therefore, that tho governing body 
should be in a position to fix the subjects to be discussed in Con- 
ference If the governing body did not like certain matters to be 
diseussed, as a committee of selection it would have power to pre- 
vent discussion on that matter. This argument strongly appealed 
to the Confereuce. His further point was that distant countries 
could uot be represented on the governing body, but, as their 
delegates attended the Conference, they could at least be members 
of the committee of selection. 


As regards the frequency of the holding of the Conference, a 
proposal was made to do away with the necessity of holding annual 
couferences, and of allowing the governing body to summon them 
either annually or biennially. The Government of India was 
in favour of a biennial conference. Mr. Joshi, however, supported 
the annual conference on the ground that these conferences were 
useful in maintaining enthusiasm for Labour improvement. Although 
the new proposal was defeated in committee, it was opened for 
discussion in the general Conference which, however, decided in 
favour of holding the Conference annually, 


In‘ dealing with the Directors’ report, Mr. Joshi was the first 
speaker pointing out that tbe statement of accounts should be given 
in greater detail, and that the praise given by the director to the 
Government of India should have been more discriminating, as their 
Labour policy latterly was becoming reactionary, 
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The Conference adopted a recommendation requesting the 
Government to supply to the International Labour Conference 
standardized information regarding emigration, and a resolution 
regarding the necessity of co-operation between different countries to 
relisve unemployment, aud of suggesting various remedies. 

As the Conference found the subject of the amendment of the 
Convention too tough for solution, it was left open for further study 
and consideration in the future. 

Mr. Joshi had given notice of his intention to move a resolution 
asking the Conference to appoint a special committee to investigate 
the condition of life and work of the working classes in Oriental 
countries, and report to the next Conference. The committee of selec- 
tion had approved of placing his resolution before the Conference 
in an altered form, asking the International Labour Office to make a 
preliminary investigation and report to the next Conference. This 
amendment he accepted. In the general Conference, however, 
Sir Louis Kershaw moved an amendment that the Governments of 
the countries concerned should be communicated with as regards 
the possibility of such an enquiry. This amendment was carried. 
The Greek Government delegate moved a further amendment that 
the word ‘Eastern’ which was wrongly used by the official draftsman 
for Mr. Joshi’s word ‘Oriontal’, should be substituted by the word 
‘Asiatic’. This amendment was carried by a majority. Sir Louis 
Kershaw, who did not want the resolution carried, drew the 
President’s attention to the fact that there was no quorum ; it was, 
therefore, declared lost. When the resolution, as amended by Sir 
Louis Kershaw, was put to the vote, a.though it secured a majority, 
the total number of votes cast was found to be insufficient for a 
quorum, and it was, therefore, lost. This clearly showed how the 
Kiuropean countries were indifferent to questions affecting the workers 
of Eastern countries. 


The International Labour Office maintains offices of its corres: 
pondents in London, Washington, Berlin, Paris and Rome. In 1921 
as well as in the last year in his speeches on the Directors’ report Mr. 
Joshi bad pointed out the necessity of maintaining similar offices in 
India and Japan. In the last Conference he persuaded his Japanese 
colleague to propose a resolution which he seconded, recommending 
the proposal which was then sent by the Conference to the governing 
body for consideration. 

During the discussion on the report of the Credentials Cor.- 
mittee, Mr. Joshi entered an emphatic protest against the action of 
the Government of Indiain not sending Advisers to the Worker’s 
delegate, although their appointment was recommended by the All- 
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India Trades Union Congress. He also protested strongly against 
the action of the International Labour Office which had made a 
suggestion in an official circular letter that there was no necessity 
for the appointment of advisers 1n last year’s Conference. He pointed 
out that the office could not issue such a suggestion without a 
mandate from the last Conference. 


Lord Chelmsford at the League of Nations 


Lord Chelmsford, however, took up the cause of India. Ata 
recent meeting of the Council of the League of Nations he pleaded 
successiully India’s claim to a place upon the governing body of 
the International Labour Office. In putting the case for India, he 
said :— 


I desire to thank the Council for its courtesy in allowing me to represent 
India’s case before it to-day. I crave the indulgence of the Counc while I 
develop that case, because I am conscious that the Counuil might bave thought 
it sufficient for me to have presented on behalf of India a memorandum in 
Tegatd to this question , but India feels so very deeply on the matter that I felt 
bound to ask for permission to speak 


An 1919 this matter was decided by the Washington Conference, and India 
Buffered a very grave disappointment on that occasion I happened at the time 
to be Viceroy ot India, and I can very well recollect the strong feeling of 
disappointment expresscd by India when that decision was taken India, 
however, showed no pique or resentment 1n the matter, and when the Washington 
resolutions wcre transmitted to the various Governments, India, 1 believe, was 
the first country to pass those resolutions into statutory cnactment 


India has also, apart from its disappointmcnt over the decision of Washington, 
been somewhat bewildernd by the attitude of the League towards her claims 
Two committecs of the Council have been considering questions concerning 
India, one to consider her capacity to pay towards the expenses of the League, 
and the other to consider India’s status as a country of industrial importance, 
When it 18 @ question of paying her share towards the expenses of the League, 
India has the capacity to pay. When it 18 a question of the industrial import- 
ance of India, India finds that her total population, through the use of the 
relative criteria, 18 used to water down the figuies of her industrial population, 


I need not remind the Council of the way 1m which this question has come 
before it, as this has already been described im the report of Viscount Ishi 
which hag just been read, and in the other papers before the Council I wish 
to speak now of the report of th. committce to which this matter was referred, 
and I should like to say at once that I appreciate in full the skill and industry 
which has been shown in that report. 1 may say emphatically, however, on 
behalf of Indis, that [ am bound to diffir most fundamentally from the 
principles*which have ben adopted by those who investigated this matter, 
In the memorandum from the Indian Government which 1s before the Council 
(Annex, 420A,) India has already snbjected the Committec’s report to a very 
searching criticism, and I shall not repeat today the arguments which ate 
contained in that memorandum, It may be asked, ‘ What constructive proposals 
have you to make 1n place of those contaimed in the report which your memo- 
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randum has purported to destroy?’ I suggest that the committer which 1n- 
vestigated this matter need have gone no further than the preamble to Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Peace, and I will ask the Council to allow me tu ic ad the 
preamble and Article 887 which follows it, because it 18 upon that preamble 
that I shall base India’s substantive case to-day .— 


_ © And whereas conditions of Jabour exwt mvolving such injustice, hard- 
ship and privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest to grcat 
that the peace and harmony of the world are impelled; and an improsenuent 
of those conditions 18 urgently required ; as for example, by the regulat on of 
the hours of work including the establishment of a maximum working day and 
week, the regulation of the labour supply, the prevention of unemplcymcur, 
the provision of an adequate living wages, the pr tection of the worker azain t 
sicknc ee, disease and injury ariging out of his emjloymcnt, the protect on ot 
children, young persons and women, provision for old age and injury, protec tien 
of the interests of workers when employed in countries other than then ows, 
Tecognition of the principle of ftrecdom of association, the organieathn ct 
vocational and technical education and other meaeutcs ; 


‘Whereas aiso the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour 


18 an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve the condit on 
in their own countries, 


ARTICLE 367 —‘ A permanent organisation 18 hereby established for the 
promotion of the objec ts set forth in the preamble ’ 


I think 1¢ 18 clcar from thea words that the human element should be tl: 
chief concern of the International Labour Office, and, therefore, 1t 18 thi 
human factor which must be of paramount importance in di ciding what const - 
tutes a state of chiet industrial importance. If population alone were to count, 
India’s claim would I contend, be indisputable, There are, however, two objec 
tions which might be urged to this, It might be said that the ratio of the wage- 
Calning population to the total population must be taken into consideration, 
Why? This is one of the criteria appearing im the report of the committee, 
but surely the wage carning population docs uot cease to have a claim because 
it lives side by side with a large numbrr of people with whom the International 
Labour Office 1s not conccincd ‘There 18 a second objection which may be 
urged, namcly, that the trade union organisation of India js rudimentary. 
There is no mention of any such condition in the preamble to Part XIII 
of the Peace Treaty. Further, 1 would urge wiy strongly that for this very 
Teason it 15 neceseary for the Intcrnational Labour Office to encourage India 
to perfect its industrial organisation. ( onsider how uscful it would be for the 
Labour Office when 1t 18 ¢xamning the case of backward populations in con- 
nection with industins, if 16 had to help and to guide it a representative of 
India who was thoroughly conversant with the conditions of the industrial 
population of that country, Again India 1s not reactionary im this matter, 
I beg to repeat that India was probably the first, or one of the first, countries 
to convert the resolutions of the Washington Conference into statutory form 
I shall not dwell on the question of the population, since in paragraph 7 of the 
memorandum from the India Delegation the whole of our argument on popula- 
tion is fully developed. I should lke to say, however, that whatever figures 
ate taken, whether M Gini’s or our own, and whatever reasonable deductions 
ate made from those figures, the figure of the wage-earning population of Ind‘a 
must still remain decisive, 1f the human factor 1s given the Importance indicated 
hy the Treaty. 


I pass now to the other criteria which are mentioned in the report of the 
committee ; ratlwaye and horse-power. India 18 not afraid of being tested by 
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any of these criteria, As regards railways it appears as third among the list of 
nations, As regards horse-power it appears as ninth, Why should the develop- 
ment of maritime tonnage be regarded as a criterion ? It it 1s @ criterion at all 
it 18 a criterion of commercial and not of industrial importance and even here, 
if the human factor 1s taken into consideration, India has 141,000 maritime 
workers as lascars on British ships and on ships of other nations, The fact 
should surely appeal to the Counc |, if the human factor 1s taken 1nto account. 


Let me make a concrete test of the value of this criterion [ suppose the 
United States of America before the war, 1f this test were applied—I mean the 
test of its development of mcrcantile tonnage—would not have ranked asa great 
industrial state at all, Surely, mercly to make this statement, as a result of this 
test, 18 to prove it, as Euclid says, as absurd, Why not take trade as some 
indication of the industrial position ? When it was a question of India’s capacity 
to pay, the League iteelf included this criterion in the table designed to tettle 
India’s contribution From the trade figares of 1913, India was ranked fifth ; 
from the hgurca for 1919, India was ranked third, Thcee figures are taken fiom 
table 2 .n the memorandum by the Secretary General on the allocation of the 
expenses of the League of Nations, 


I pass over the relative criteria which are dealt with in paragraph 4 of the 
memorandum from the Indian delegation, I fecl sure that anyone who reads 
paragraph 4 of that memorandum will realise that it has fully met the arguments 
in the corresponding part of the committee’s report Similarly [ wall pass over 
the weighing method adopted by the committee , this would have been unneccé- 
sary had it not becn for the adoptiun of the unsound principle of relative critena. 
I proced now to develop India’s tubstantive clam Jam mobt anxious to be a8 
concise as possible, ard therfore, if the Council will allow it, I will read the 
last paragraph of our memorandum because it states that substantive claim as 
concisely as possible, 


As cvidence of India’s industmal position, Ict me remind the Couneil wry 
briefly of the part she played in the war In duing s0, 1 am making no appeal 
to emotion, but menly giving proof that what she did could only have been 
done by a great industrial State Ae regards the mimng Industry 1t was her 
coal that largely equipped all the shipping of the East Her wolfram, manga- 
hese, Mica and ealtpctre industries were indispentable to the Allus It was 
scarcely possible tuo conceive how the Allus would have fared witbout 
jute product+. Her cotton and woolen industris to a large extent supplied 
the needs of the British and some ot the Allud forces, Her hide industry 
supplied boots for the Indian and English Governmcnts. ‘he iron and steel 
industries Of India were respousible for the railways in Palestine, East Africa 
and Mesopotamia  I[ndia serwd as & base for food supplies for all the campaigns 
in the Hast 


I have almost hesitated to place these facts before the Council, because it 
might appear that [ was attempting to prove too much, India, however, is & 
long way off and she 1s scarcely known even in Great Britain. I have been 
there over five yeare as Viceroy, and therefore I am speaking of what I hnow. 
If any member of the Council would care to assure bimeelf that what I have 
said is strictly accurate, there 184 book in the library here from which | have 
taken these figures, namely, ‘The Moral and Material Progress Report for 
India, 1917-18! 


Mr. Joshi on the Director's Report 
On the 20ch Oct. 1922, the Director of the International 


abour Office introduced his report for discussion. Mr. Joshi 
said in the course of his speech :— 


Wo have got in my country what are known as Indian States. They 
have not yet ratified any of our conventions and recommendations. 
These Indian States can not be considered as outside the League ;as a 
matter of fact, they are in the League. I know that their represen- 
tative attends the Assembly of the League of Nations as a member of 
the Indian Delegation and | suggest that the Director of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office should interview the representative of the Indian 
States and use his influence with him to pursuade him to give effect to 
the recommendations and conventions drawn up by this Conference. 


Maternity Report 


The fourth point to which I wish to make reference is the 
Maternity Report presented by the Government of India to this 
Conference last year. I then asked the Director whether he was 
going to submit this report to the governing body and place the view 
of the governing body before this Conference. 1 think | am right in 
saying that the Director stated that in the course of time the report 
would be presented to the governing body. ButI do not gather 
from his report that this has been done, I again suggest to the 
Director that this repert should be placed before the governing body 
or directly before the Conference. The Government of India in that 
report declined to take any steps or to do anything in regard to the 
maternity question, and personally 1 think it is high time that they 
did take steps in this matter. 

The fifth point to which I wish to draw the attention of this 
Conference is tha reference in the report to special countries—coun- 
tries which are considered to deserve special consideration on account 
of their climatic and other conditions. Last year, in my speech on 
the report, | suggested that the International Labour Office sKould 
make a special study of the conditions of life and work in'those 
gpecial countries aud that the Conference ought en pay some atten- 
tion to those countries. ey 

There are many countries which are not ee héfe by 
the Workers’ Delegates, specially the Oriental countries, which are 
considered to be special countries. There is ay idea fn'#tome 
quarters in this Conference that it should pay special attention 
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to those countries where the workers are organised. In my 
opinion it is a great mistake, a very sad mistake, to neglect 
those countries where the workers are not organised. Asa matter 
of fact, the report admits the danger of neglecting these countries. 
The organised workers not only have to meet the opposition of the 
employers in their own countries, but they must understand that 
there is great danger to their interests from the unorganised 
workers themselves. I therefore. earnestly hope that the workers’ 
group in this Conference, and, indeed the whole Conference, will 
devote special attention to these countries Jf the Conference does 
not take special measures to consider the conditions of life and work 
of the working classes in the special countries, 1 propose myself to 
move a resolution in this Conference on this matter. 


The Government of India 


Then, sir, I would like to say one word about the praise which 
the Director of the International Labour Office has bestowed upon 
the Government of India. I admit tbat praise 1s not wholly 
unmerited. There is no doubt that the Government of India did 
their best to ratify the conventions passed at Washington, but I 
am afraid their attitude towards the Conference held at Genoa is 
not the same. The Director ought to have known by this time 
that they had practically refused to ratify the Genoa conventions 
and recommendations. I do not know whether they ratified entirely 
any of these conventions and recommendations ; they may have 
ratified one convention conditionally. I do not think they have 
done any thing more than this. 

Therefore, although | consider that the Government of India 
do deserve some praise for their attitude towards the conventions 
and recommendations passed xt Washington, I request that the 
Director of the International Labour Office should be more dis- 
criminating in his praise of that Government. My fear is that 
unlees he does that, the attitude of the Government of India 
towards the conventions and recommendations passed by the 
last Conference will be still more reactionary. Some of the con- 
ventions and recommendations passed last year at Geneva have 
already been considered. The last meeting of our Legislative 
Assembly considered the recommendation concerning the weekly 
rest day in commercial undertakings, and the Government of India 
refused to do anything beyond sending copies of the recommenda- 
tion to the Provincial Governments. They did not even ask for 
reports from theae Governments, 

Now, it we can judge what is to follow from their attitude 
towards the other recommendations and conventions, 1 think the 
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Director of the International Labour Office will have cause to 
regret praising the Government of India in these unqualified terme. 

bring my remarks to a close after having said only one word 
regarding the suggestion which | made to this Conference last year 
that the International Labour Office should open branch 
offices in Oriental countries. I cannot see why they should main- 
tain offices in Berlin, London, Paris and Washington and not in 
India and Japan. Does the Director think tbat he has sufficient 
information about these countries while he cannot get information 
about the conditions of life and work in London and Berlin? 
Surely if there is any uecessity to have branch offices in any 
countries, it is the Oriental countries. Very few delegates in this 
Conference know anything about the conditions of life and work 
in those countries, and if the International Labour Office maintains 
offices there, the Conference will be in a much better position to 
judge of those conditions. 


The Constitutional Reform 


At the sitting of the International Labour Conference at Geneva on 
October 30th, Mr. N M. Joshi, speaking on the second report of the Com- 
mission on Constitutional Refoims, said :— 

The Conference will remember that these proposals arose out 
of some dissatisfaction which was felt by the non-European countries 
when the first Governing Body was elected at Washington. The 
Governing Body considered this question at last year’s Conference. 
After the last Conference, the Governing Body again considered the 
question, and the proposals which we have before us have been 
considered by the Commission especially set up by this Confe:ence, 
but during the course of developments of these proposals, it seems 
to me that some change has come about, not only in the proposals, 
but, in my humble judgment, even in the original object out of 
which these proposals emanated. 

Those who were dissatisfied at Washington in the first place 
did not suggest, nor did they want, any change in the Peace Treaty. 
Most of them thought that their object would be served very well 
if a recommendation of this Conference were made to the several 
groups that reasonable representation be given to the non-European 
countries. They were quite sure that if a recommendation were 
made by the Conference to the groups then the recommendation 
would be fully raspected. They did not want, nor did they suggest 
any change in the Peace Treaty. We must therefore ecrutinise 
carefully the reasons why a change in the Peace Treaty has been 
suggested and why the present proposals have been made. 

Let us see what the present proposals are. In the first place 
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they innrease the number of members of the Governing Body from 
24 to 36. They also reduce the number of States of chief industrial 
importance from & to 6, and take away two of the present members 
from that list They give to the non-European Governments 37 and 
half per cent of the total representation, but in the non-European 
world 25 per cent of the representation. 

I want the Conference very carefully to consider whether the 
non-European world, taken as it is today, is only equal to one 
quarter of the whole of the European world which has joined the 
League of Nations. I do not think anyone here will suggest that 
the non-European world is so small as these proposals indicate, 
certainly not as amall as to be only equal to 25 per cent of the 
European world. Ido not think anyone here will suggest that we 
have only one quarter of the population of Europe. We may not 
be as developed industrially as Europe but, if you take the available 
facts and figures into consideration, we shall certainly be found to 
possess an industrial development equal to more than 25 per cent 
of European development. 

It ig true that there are only four workers’ delegates from 
non-European States attending this Conference, but you must 
remember that we four do not represent small countries. The 
European world has certain advantage over us; Europe is 
divided into a very large number of countries, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, our world is not cut upin that way. We are only a 
few countries but you must remember that our countries are bigger; 
not only that but the four workers’ reyr+esentatives here represent 
four very large countries, differing greatly i:uin each other and 
separated from each other by large distances. One representative 
comes from Canada—the American world. Another oomes from 
South Africa and two comes from Asia—one from India and the 
other from Japan. The distance between India and Japan is such 
that the time required for travelling from India to Japan is much 
greater than that required for the journey from India to Geneva, 
We, therefore, are not in the same position as Kuropean countries, 
and I feel that you cannot treat the non-European representatives 
on the same basis as that on which you treat the European represen- 
tatives. It is possible for the European representatives to represent 
different.countries, but it is not possible for the non-European re- 
presentatives who come here to represent countries other than their 
own. I feel, therefore, that the proposals which the Commission has 
made have not done justice to the non-European States as regards 
their representation on the Governing Body. 

Then, Sir, these proposals are not only intended for to day or 
jor the next few years, but, as I judge, for all time. The Chairman -' 
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of the Commission has admitted that a change in the Peace Treaty 
is very difficult, If you want to get a change in the Peace Treaty 
your proposals must be such that they are favourable to the present 
Members of the Council of the League of Nations. If they are not 
favourable to the present Members of the Council of the League of 
Nations, you can never hope to get a change in the Peace Treaty, and 
the proposals, I must admit, have been framed in that manner. 
From the list of eight States they have taken out India and Canada 
who are not Members of the Council of the League of Nations. So 
they cannot refuse to ratify these changes. They could not take out 
any other country, because if they had taken out the Government of 
any other country there was no chance of these charges being adopted. 

Knowing as we do that achange in the Peace Treaty is very 
difficult, J, a8 a Delegate of the workors of the non Kuropean world, 
and of India especially, cannot consent to any changes which will 
permanently fix the representation of the non-Kuropean workers at 
only 25 per cent. of the representation on the Governing Body. In 
this connection the Chairman of the Commission said that the re- 
presentation mentioned in these proposals is only the minimum re- 
presentation, Sometimes the minimum has a tendency to become 
the maximum, and if we want to prevent the minimum becoming 
the maximum if is necessary that we should make it clear by suit- 
able words If the proposals intend that the representation given 
to the non Junropean States should be the minimum, that point ought 
to be made clear by adding the words ° at least” to the proposals, 
“At least)” so many States out of so many, or ‘at least” so many dele- 
gates from the non-Kuropean States out of so many. If they will 
consent to put the words ‘‘ at least” before these figures, we might 
for the present accept these proposals, but in order to make it quite 
clear that the representation that these proposals offer to the non- 
iuropean States is tho minimum representation, it 1s quite neces- 
sary that the words ‘at least” should be added. 

Not only are the proposals in this way unjust and unfair to the 
non-European States but when they deal with the Governments, the 
employers and the workers, they ure also unfair as between the 
various groups. They give tothe non Kuropean Governments 37 
por cent of the representation on the Governing Body; but in the 
case of the employers aud workers they only give 25 per cent. Ido 
not know why this distinction should be made. To-day the Govern- 
ment Dalegates who attend this Conferonce may be more numerous, 
but it is not the fault of the workers and the employers that their 
representatives do not attend these Conferences. The Governments of 
those countries do not send the Workers’ and Employers’ Delegates. 

Therefore, it is not right that you should penalise the employ: 
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ers and the workers of the non-European States in this fashion. 
If 37 and half per cent representation is given to the Governments, 
the same percentage ought also to be given to the workers. 

The Conference will have thus seen that these proposals do 
not really give great advantage to the non-European States at all, 
They were never asked for by the non-European States. If that 
is 80, why have they been made ? | hope that it will not be consider- 
ed uncharitable on my part if I suggest that these proposals have 
not been made for the advantage of the non European States but 
have been made to give further advantage to the small countries of 
Europe. That is the conclusion to which | have come after examin- 
ing the proposals very carefully. 

For these reasons | propose to oppose all these proposals in the 
Report of the Commission as a whole. 


Mr. Basu at the International Labour Conference. 


The following is the text of the speech delivered by Mr. 
B. N. Basu, member of the Council of India, at the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva in October, 1922 :— 


Gentlemen, I am not going into what has been so thoroughly 
discussed in this conference this morning namely, the procedure 
we shall have to follow in amending article 393 of the Treaty of 
Peace. It has been felt, however, that that article requires amend- 
ment in certain important particulars. One of those is tho increase 
in the strength of the Govorning Body, necessitating an increase in 
Government representation from the present number of twelve to 
sixteen members. The next amendment (tho amendment which I 
am opposing on behalf of India) is that on this governing body there 
should be iepresentation of six named States. That is an innov- 
ation to which I, as belonging to a non European State, cannot agree. 
It is an innovation for which, as my {friend pointed out, no satisfac- 
tory or valid reason has been given. The Treaty of Versailles laid 
down the principle of the seloction of this Governing Body, namely, 
that eight of the Government representatives should be nominated 
by the eight States of chief industrial importance. That was a 
principle which we can all easily understand, but what is the 
principle now ? I call upon those who have put forward this amend- 
ment to name the guiding principle of that change. How is it that 
we go back upon the well understood principle in connection with 
the International Labour Conference, that the representation should 
be confined (if representation 18 to be confined at all) to States of 
chief industrial importance ? So iar as appears from the published 
proceedings, 1 have not been able to gather any convincing reason. 
Then, gentlemen, it was thought, in a democratic assembly like ours, 
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that we should leave the whole of the sixteen members to be elected. 
That was a position which was taken up in the commission, but 
that was rejected, and it was felt that there should be a nucleus. 
Well, I frankly admit that there is considerable force in the argu- 
ment that there should be a nucleus. But if there is to be a nucleus, 
why should you confine it to the States that they have named ? 
At one time it was contended that the fixing of the nucleus, except 
in the way now suggested, had given rise to difficulties. If I may 
say so, if was the illiberal spirit in which the organising committee 
approached the question which gave rise to difficulties, and my 
Government from the very first opposed the selection by that com- 
mittee of the eight named States. 

We, the Government of India, put up a strenuous fight. In 
this fight, my friend, Sir Louis Kershaw, took a prominent part, and 
the thanks of India are due to him for the services which he has 
rendered to her in this connection. 

Well, it was only a month ago, that the Council of the League 
of Nations took that question into consideration and decided upon 
the eight States of chief industrial importance, among which India 
was Included. That gave, I may say, universal satisfaction in India, 
But what will be the feeling now in India, if you go back upon that 
finding so soon afterit wasarrived at? What will be the reason 
assigned for this change? Thathasto be borne in mind because no 
valid and sufficient reason has been assigned. My friend, the proposer 
of this resolution very aptly mantained that Canada was a large 
contributor to the funds of the League of Nations. I may say to him 
and to the conference, without presumption and without wishing 
to brag about it, that India is a large contributor; that she is one 
of the principle contributors to funds of the League of Nations ; and 
that if the fact of contribution is to be considered in the determina- 
tion of this question, then I say that India should occupy a very 
important place in that consideration. 


Then, gentlemen, there is another aspect you must bear in 
mind. Under the existing conditions, we have eight States out of 
twelve. Under the proposed alternation, we have six States out of 
sixteen. What isthe reason for this backward movement? Is it 
because the recent decision of the Council of the League of Nations 
opens the door to countries which you do not wish to be represented 
on the Governing Body of the International T.abour Office ; It may 
not be so; Ido not wish to say that it is so; but what will be the 
inference in India ? That is what you bave to bear in mind. Gentle- 
men, I ask you in all seriousness, you, who, as representatives of 
the civilsed world, are sitting here to decide important questions 
affecting the fate of natione, do you feel yourself justified in drawing 
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the sponge over aresolution which recognises the claims of India 
and Canada only a month after, before the ink is dry on the paper 
on which that resolution was recorded ? I must ask you to bear in 
mind that wein the East have not always had—it may be for 
reasons which cannot be justified—complete confidence and trust 
in the West. Are you going to deepen that feeling of distrust 
or do we meet at these International Conferences to dispel this 
atmosphere of distrust? What will be the effect of the amend- 
ment which is now suggested? Will not that feeling of distrust 
be deepened? We have begun to have a feeling, which did 
not exist before, that probably, after all Europe was beginning 
to realise that claims of Justice must be given precedence over other 
considerations—considerations, as my friend Mr. Lapoints said, of 
policy and force. We were beginning to feel that what our ancient 
religions emanating from the East had failed to achieve was at least 
being achieved by the great experience of suffering and trial through 
which humanity has passed during late years. We were beginning 
to hope that a new convensnt of peace had arisen in the League of 
Nations. Do not, for God’s sake, dispel that covenant of peace by 
creating an atmosphere of distrust and suspicion. Gentlemen, | 
beg you not to send me away irom this conference to my country 
carrying the message of despair that no justice may be expected 
from Europe to the East. I am sure it will not be so. Iam sure I 
shall not be entrusted with the responsibility of carrying that 
message, and in saying so, | make a sure appeal to the Common: 
wealth of nations which constitute the Great British Empire, for 
they and we in India are bound together by a hundred indis- 
solubleties. I make a no less sure appeal to France, for she and we 
have been associated now for centuries. We in the East have 
always regarded France as the most idealistic of the nations of the 
West. The association between France and India has been 
sanctified by mutual suffering and mutual tribulation. Will France 
tell us to go away ? Will she turn back on those high ideals, for 
which she has fought and suffered in the past, for which her name 
is famous before the world? Iam sure she will not. 

I have made my appeal to the common-wealth of Great Britain 
and to that great illustrious country, Franca, and 1 make a no 
less sure appeal to the representatives of the other nations attending 
this conference. Remember what it is that is involved. Do you of 
do you not wish to have associated with you in this great work 
which you have undertaken the teeming millions of my ,country, a 
frugal and industrious people, with a civilisation the beginnings of 
which are lost in the dim mists of antiquity, but a civilisation which 
atill runs through the daily channels of our life. 


India in the Colonies 


1921-22 
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Indians in the Kenya Colony 
1921-22 


FOR DETAILS OF PREVIOUS HISTORY, SEE 
I, A. B. 1920 & 1921, 


The historical connection of India with East Africa was long 
antecedent to the arrival of European settlers in the country or 
the establishment of British power, The foundations of the 
prosperity of the territories concerned were laid centuries ago 
by the enterprise of Indian traders and settlers, who have been the 
chief contributors by their industry and weasltk to the develop- 
ment of that prosperity of the country which it has in its present 
high state. It may not unfairly be claimed that to the resources 
of India and the enterprise, capacity, industry, and personal 
sacrifice of Indians the Kast African territories owe not 
only their existence, but even their preservation during the 
late war ‘as fertile aud prosperous provinces under the British 
Crown.” At the present day “the Indians outnumber the 
European settlers by some four to one. They control by 
far the greater part of the trade of the country and pay 
the bulk of the taxes. With slight modifications, the Indian 
system of law prevails, and until quite recently the local currency was 
Indian, the rise and fall of the exchange being based on trade and 
financial relations with India. The clerical staff of the public 
services and the railways are manned by Indians, as is the 
mechanical staff of the railway workshops: The building and allied 
trades are almost entirely carried on by Indian contractors and 
skilled artisans. Thus, in population, trade, industry, and com- 
merce the predominance of Indian interests is overwhelming ; and 
itis safe to say that were the Indian element to be suddenly 
withdrawn, these territories would speedily become derelict and 
revert to barbarism; for, climatically, they are far more suited 
to an Indian than to a European population.” With such pre- 
ponderating importance to the well-being of the Colony, the Indians 
do not clamour for privilege or special treatment but only for free- 
dom from the unfair domination of the later intruder. Asa matter 
of fact, the woes of the Kenyan Indians are of recent origin, being 
the legacy of the Boer overflow to the Colony after the South 
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Afrioan War. Sinee that time the tocsin of racialiam has pervaded 
the administration of East Africa and between the years 1911— 
1919, when Indians had no representatives in the Legislative 
Oouncil, the European settlers got through law after law to dcprive 
the Indians of every valuable right. 


Trouble began in 1902 when by law it was enacted that the 
Nairobi Uplands were reserved for Europeans and lands in the 
Lowlands around Mombasa were fcr Indians. Further, European 
allotments were unlimited while those to Indians were restricted to 
100 acres per person. The simple minded, politically uneducated 
and ununited Indian settlers could do nothing against this violence 
on their political rights. Then came the War, and from August 
1914 to February 1919 there was Martial Law in the land and 
publio grievances could not be ventilated. The Mining Ordinance 
of 1912 expressly oxcluded all Indians from an_ important 
industry. The Crown Lands Ordinance of 1915 gave a power 
of veto to the Governor over transfers of land and he used it to oust 
the Indian gradually from farming and to fix up all good lands in 
the hands of Europeans. The same year Prof. W. J. Simpson who 
was deputed by the Colonial Office made a report recommending 
racial segregation whereby Indians were to be excluded from 
inhabiting the best portions of the town of Nairobi and a few 
other towns. This report was kept a secret till 1916 and put into 
operation in 1919 by the Segregation of Races Rules and the 
Town Planning Scheme Ordinance. (See the Economic Commission's 
Report which outrageously slandered the Indians—I. A. R, 1920 & 1921.) 
Nor was this all. The bitterest blow of all was the soldiers’ settlo- 
ment scheme, which was so administered that, while about 1,500 
farms extending over a million acres of superior land were reserved 
for European ex-soldiers, the Indians who claimed recompense for 
patriotic war services wera either turned out or asked to wait for 
the residuary crumbs. 


In July 1920 the Nairobi uplands and other better places 
became the Kenya Crown Colony, while the rest of the lowlands 
including Mombassa and its neighbourhood became the Kenya 
Protectorate, The object of this division was to confine the Indians 
as far as possible to the Mombassa districts and reserve the delectable 
Uplands around Nairobi for Europeans. While the Indians asked 
for bare justice, the White Colonials made it plain that they 
intended to make Kenya another White preserve. 

The Indian agitation dates from about the end of 1919. Some 
time before the British Hast Africa Indian Association had been 
formed at Nairobi and strong deputations were sent to the Home 
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and Indian Governments, On January 30th 1920 Lord 
Chelmeford, then Viceroy of India, declared on behalf of his Go- 
vernment that the Indian Government took their firm stand on the 
principle that in a Crown Colony or a Protectorate British Indian 
subjects ought not to be given a lower status than any other British 
subject. What were called ‘strong representations” were said to be 
made by the Indian Government to the Colonial Office with, of- 
course, no result. 


On May 21st 1920 Lord Milner, then the Colonial Secretary, 
addressed an important despatch to the Governor of the Kenya in 
which the two Indian respresentatives (out of 14 elected members) 
of the Legislative Council bitherto nominated were allowed to be 
elected by the Indians themselves. But the obnoxious racial 
segregation was left untouched. This despatch raised a storm of 
unavailing protest and numerous public meetings were held. Numbers 
of Indians rosigned their public offices and a campaign of boycott 
and non-co-operation was threatened in a large scale. 


So far the racial Segregation and the want of popular franchise 
have been mentioned as the disabilities; but there are other 
grievances too. For example, the denial to Indians of the right to 
trial by jury ; the exclusion of Indians from the right to practise 
Medicine or Law even if duly qualified; the inadequacy of educa- 
tional facilities to the Indians, and the constant threat by the 
authorities to pass the Removal of Undesirables Ordinance by which 
Indians could be deported at will and their emigration stopped. 


In 1921 the situation became very grave owing to the increased 
hostility of the European settlers and the direct and indirect support 
they got from the authoritiss both in the Colony and at Home. 
The European settlers had, o few yoars before, organised themselves 
into a very strong association aud speechos were delivered from 
time to time by prominon’s European settlers of an oxtremely heated 
and intempsrate nature. Mr. Churchill had, by this timo, replaced 
Lord Milner as the Colonial Secretary. Instead of an open avowal 
like Lord Milner, Mr. Churchill followed his usual diplomatic policy. 
Early in the year ho was devastating Indian Trade in Kenya by 
jumpy shifts of the currency of the country. From the ludian rupee 
the Currency was changed to Shillings. ln July 1921 the Government 
issued instructions to the Banking Houses and to the various Treasury 
Offices that they should by a certain dato replace all silver Rupees by 
an equal number of Florins, This lasted till 3lst December 1921. 
Then the currency was changed to Shillings—all Florins to be 
changed at 2 Shillings a Florin ; and so on, the question still hanging 
on Mr. Churchill’s polyobromatic oareer. 
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Early in May 1921 all efforts to arrive at an amicable settle- 
ment or compromise locally in Kenya failed. The most recent, and 
probably the Jast of these, was a round table conference between 
representatives of the Kuropean and Indian communities, presided 
over by the Governor of the Colony, Sir Edward Northey, the very 
man who was the adviser of Lord Milner in the matter of his Kenya 
Despatch. At this conference all the Indian claims were put for- 
ward and debated in the most straight-forward fashion, but neither 
party would give way one iota in principle, and the result on each 
point was—a deadlock. The report of this Conference is given in 
the following pages. 


In May 1921 the agitation about Kenya had succecded in 
reaching the ear of the world, and the Standing Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament on Indian affairs, inaugurated with the Indian 
Reforms Act of 1919, took the matter in hand and with Lord 
Islington as president sat as a commission of enquiry. The report 
of this Committee is given on page 270. 

Deputations representing all parties went from Kenya to lay 
their views before this Committee, and also a few Englishman who 
had some knowledge of Indians in Africa, including Mr. H. S. lL. 
Pollock, also spoke before the Committee. The Indian case was very 
finely put by Mr. Mahomed Hussain Malik who had spont seven 
yoars in Kast Africa, and was then in London preparing for the bar. 
The summary of his evidence which puts the whole Indian claim in 
a nut shell is givon below. 


Mr. Malik's Evidence 


Mr. Malik declared that he knew of no Indian in any part of 
Kast Aftica who is not prepared to put the interests of the sons of 
the soil ahead of those of the ‘ non-native’, be they Indians—who 
are pioneers therc—or others who followed in their wake. That, 
he emphasised, is the avowed policy of the Indians in East Africa. 
The sincerity of that declaration, he pointed out, is acknowledged 
by the leaders of the African community. Sir Appollo Kagwa, 
the Prime Minister of “The Native Parliament,” had told him 
that his people (the East Africans) appreciated the Indians, and that 
they wished them to remain in the Colony because they were im- 
proving the country. A similar statement had, ho wrote, been 
made by Sir Appollo and Mr. Staisles “nganya, the Chief Justice of 
the Uganda Native Tribunal, to Mr. C. F. Andrews when he recently 
visited East Africa. An address, recently presented by the Young 
Uganda Association (Native African) to Mr. A. M. Jeevanjee, whose 
work in connection with the building of the Uganda Railway 
is well-known, read, in part :— 
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We also beg to inform that relations between the Indian 
community and ourselves are very cordial and we assure you that 
the same will continue. We also like to state that the Indian com- 
munity is helpful to natives in more than in this direction.” 

That such statement should have been made is remarkable, 
Mr. Malik stated, because “not afew of the White settlers bave 
for years sought to poison the minds of the Africans against Indians,” 
He had himself, he related, heard a European say to Africans in 
a public place: “Wabindi Mbava Sana”, meaning “ Indians are very 


According to Mr. Malik, Africans, in spite of such propaganda, 
appreciate Indians because they have known Indians longer than 
any other outsider: they can more quickly grasp Indian methods 
of farming and industry, aud Indian civilisation, because they are 
not so complex as Western methods and culture ; Indians have not 
maltreated them by using “kibokoes” (flogging) upon them, or in 
other ways ; and Indians have helped to train and to civilise them. 


Mr. Malik stated that although Indians opened up Kast Africa 
they do not desire preferential treatment. They do demand, how- 
ever, equality of opportunity with the other ‘ non-natives” there— 
equality of opportunity in agriculture, planting, trade, commerce, 
official posts and, above all, in municipal and legislative matters, for 
“without equality in the last respect, equality in any other respect 
cannot be maintained.” 


Mr. Malik then proceeded to outline the inequalities from 
which Indians in East Africa at present suffer. In regard to land 
they are excluded from the Highland area, and their opportunity 
to acquire land even in the J.owland area is restricted and sales are 
so manipulated as to increase tbe prices to be paid by Indians; 
while they are handicapped regarding the acquisition of plots and 
property in commercial and residential aroas. As regards trade 
and commerce, they suffer from the handicaps imposed upon them 
respecting the purchase and occupation of land, and also from the 
divorce between ludian and East African currency recently effected 
which had the effect of driving trade away from India. As 
regards official poste, they are excluded, in practice, from higher 
appointments, and more especially, the Executive Council. As 
regarde municipal matters, though Indians form the majority of the 
non-indigenous population in municipal areas and pay the bulk of 
municipal taxation, Indian representation on Municipalities is only 
a fraction of that enjoyed by Europeans, even when the official 
element is excluded. As regards legislative matters, the inequality 
in regard to seats in the Legislative Council is even more flagrant 
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than in the ease of municipalities, So long as this inequality 
yemains, Mr. Malik declared, Indian interests oan never be ade- 
quately enfeguarded. 


As regards medical and sanitary institutions, the exclusion of 
Indians fram the higher ranks of the Medical service reacts upon 
the entire Indian community in East Africa. The system of Munici- 
pal representation tends to the levying of taxation, largely 
provided by Indians, upon quarters not used by them. This fact is 
completely disregarded by persons who advocate segregation, which 
offends the Indian national pride and, if persisted in, regard to 
commercial areas, would prejudice the indian commercial position. 
“In no case’, Mr. Malik stated flatly, “will Indians tolerate such 
a system”, 


Owing to the municipal and legislative handicaps imposed upon 
Indians in Kenya they enjoy far poorer educational opportunities 
than do Europeans. Mr. Malik mentioned, as an illustration, the 
instance of the loan given by the Government in March 1921, for 
educational purposes, which as finally settled, is to be apportioned 
thus: £40,000 to Europeans, £40,000 to “ natives” and £20,000 
to Indians. Both the “ natives” and Indians, be declared, deserved 
better treatment, firstly because their educational needs are more 
clamant, and secondly because they pay more in taxation. Directly 
and indirectly the “natives” contribute about 50 per cent while 
Indiaus and Europeans contribute in the proportion of 3 to 2. 


In order to remove the inequalities of opportunity and to safe" 
guard Indian interests, Mr. Malik recommended, in his Memoran- 
dum, the reversal of the present property policy : the withcrawal 
of the segregation system: the admission of Indians to the higher 
appointments, especially to the Governor's Executive Council ; 
and adequate representation of Indians on all Municipal bodies and 
the Legislative Council, as determined by population and rates and 
taxes. 


In conelusion, Mr. Malik wrote that it is neither suited to the 
Indian national pride, nor to their interest, to be placed upon a 
separate register. So far as Indians are concerned, property should 
not be the sole qualification as the element which will come in 
through. For instance, an educational test will be of a progressive 
character, and especially useful in the protection of the interests of 
the Arabs and Africans who should be given due and adequate 
representation. 


The cross-examination by Lord Islington, Chairman of the 
Commitee, and his colleagues lasted from an hour and 4 quarter to 
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an hour and a balf, in the course of which exceedingly searching 
questions were put to Mr. Malik. He was asked, for- instance, if 
he had any personal grievance against any European in East Africa. 
Of course he replied that he had none. One member reminded 
him that segregation existed, in effect, in Indian cantonments which 
were occupied by Europeans, yet Indians did not take offence at it, 
The witness avoided that trap very cloverly. Coming from the 
Punjab, as he did, he could givo specific instances to show that 
Indians lived as next-door neighbours to Europeans in cantonments 
in India. One member asked Mr. Malik if he knew of any Indian 
in East Africa who would be fit to be nominated to the Executive 
Council, He replied that he could mention, off-hand, at least five 
men who were so qualified. Another member sought to discredit 
the Indians in Hast Africa by telling the witness that they sont 
money away from that country. So do the non-Indians in India, 
he replied. After the laughtor evoked by this sally bad subsided, 
he added that, in spite of disabilities from which his countrymen 
suffered in Kenya, they bad invested « considerable amount of 
money there. 

The fear that seemed to haunt at least o portion of the Joint 
Standing Committee was that if Indians were given equal political 
opportunities in East Africa they, through their superior numbers, 
would Le able to dominate that land. Mr. Malik might have been 
expected to allay such fears by withstanding his recommendation 
that Indians should be placed on a common register, or by agreeing 
to the suggestions that Irdians should take a lesser number of seats 
than those assigned to Europeans. He, however, refused to take 
any such line. indians, he said, have no desire to dominate, but 
if, on account of their number and capacity, they do, in effect, 
dominate, why should they be artificially kept from so doing so long 
ag they were willing to recognise tho Europeans as an important 
minority and concede to them facilities for safe-guarding their 
interest 

The Joint Committee busied themselves three months with 
the Kenya problem and then issued their report which is given on 
page 270. 


Round Table Conference in Kenya 
NAIROBI, MAY 88RD, 1921 


The long-aniticipated Round Table Conference between members 
representative of the Convention of Associations and the Indian 
community opened under the prasidency of H. E. Sir Edward Northey 
at Government Elouse on Tuesday, May 3rd, when there were present 
Mesesra. Conway Harvey, Anderson, Figgis, Col. Paterson and Sir 
Frederick Sprott representing the Convention of Associations, whilst 
Mesers. A, M. Jeevanjee, M. A. Desai, B. S. Varma, Mangaldas, 
Hussenbhai Suleman Virjee and Abdulla Jaffer Dewjee represented 
the Indian community. The following Government officials were 
also present: The Ag. Colonial Secretary (Col. Notley), the Ag. 
Chief Native Commissioner (Col. O. E. Watkins) and the Attorney- 
General (Mr, Lyall Grant) with the Private Secretary to His Excel- 
lancy, Mr. Sandford. 


His Excellency in opening the proceedings said that there had 
been some difference of opinion on cortain points of view between 
tho Europeans and Asiatics in this country and when he was 
approached, with a view to presiding ovor this round-table con- 
ference, he thought it would do a great deal of good. As Governor 
of this Colony be had to keep an impartial mind. He proposed 
that the discussion at that conference should be as informal as 
possible and, as Chairman, he would simply see that definite steps 
of debate would be followed. He had various files by him and 
these could be referred to for information if necessary. The first 
subject looked upon by the Indians as a most important one was 
the question of representation on the Council of the country by 
election and he would ask them to put forward their demands in 
that respect first. When His Excellency first came to the country 
there were no elected members and one of the first things he did 
was to get unofficial elected members. 


Case for the Indians. 


Mr. M. A. Denai then outlined the Indian side of the case, He 
quoted from past history and urged that the principles of equality, 
liberty and justice had already been recognised by the British Gov- 
ernment in India. With regard to the position of Indians in this 
Colony, there had been constant trading for over 300 years between 
[India and Taet Africa, and quoted Sir Jobn Kirk as having said 
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that, but for the Indians, Europeans would not be in the country 
at present, 

Dutch settlers came into the country through G. E. A. about 
1901 and 1902, after the South African War, and the colour- 
prejudice dated from about that time. The Colonists’ Association 
in 1908-9 requested the then Governor, H. E. Sir Percy Girouard, 
to forward certain resolutions on the subject of Indians to the 
Colonial Office, but was held out no hope of success at that time. 
Mr, Jeevanjee was afterwards nominated to the Council but found 
his position (being a solitary member) so useless, that he went to 
England and placed the whole position before the Colonial Office. 

When the Indians saw the activities of the Convention of 
Associations, they organised a second congress to consider their 
position and resolutions were passed demanding franchise. Then 
there was the question of the Highlands for the Kuropean. Hia 
Excellency knew quite well that there were European settlers in 
the Highlands and also in the lowlands. 

It was maintained that the Colony was an Indian Colony, but out 
of 29 seats on the Legislative Council there were only two nominat- 
ed seats for the Indians. They had heard Europeans many timer 
stating that they were responsible for the protection of the natives of 
the country, but Iudia was a member of the Empire and the respon- 
sibility devolved on both the European and the Indian British 
subjects. 

There was a native community in Uganda friendly to Indians. 

His Excellency here pointed out that they were dealing with 
Kenya and the question what was done in Uganda did not enter 
into the subject. 

Mr. Desai then referred to the position of Indians in the Civil 
Service and said they were confined to subordinate services only. 

H. E, then suggested that the whole subject could not he 
Gealt with at once but that each point should be taken separately 
and then dealt with. He suggested that the question of franchise be 
taken first. 

Mr. E. K. Figgis, K.C., said he would like the Conference to 
get down to business and deal with the pressing problems before 
them. He urged that what they wanted was not a policy dictated 
from home but a policy agreed upon here. He would urge all to 
forget the past and try to come to a solution for the future. 

Representation. 

His Excellency then dwelt upon the question of Indian 
representation ang the fact that after Lord Milner had carefully 
reviewed the situation, he had come td the conclusion that the 
Indian interests be safeguarded by their having two elected re- 
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presentatives on the Legislative Council. They (the Indians) bad 
5 elective rights for six months but they had not exercised those 
rights. 

Mr. Jeevanjee then urged the right of Indians to have an equal 
number of seats on the Council with non-official members, suggesting 
that there should be une third of the seats allocated to official 
members, one third to unofficial members, and one third to Indian 
representatives. 

His Excellency said there were 11 elected Europeans ; could 
they (the Indians) find 11 members with the necessary qualifications ? 

Mr. Jeevanjee thought he could find them. 

His Excellency then pointed out that they could have elected 
two members and that would have been a beginning. 

Mr. Desai said he agreed with Mr. Figgis to drop the past and 
he suggested that they had men with the necessary qualifications who 
would sacrifice the time for the purposes of the State, and then 
went on to point out that Indians contributed largely to the coffers 
of the State. 

His Excellency joined issue on this point and after Mr. Desai 
had referred to the 10 per cent. Custom duty and other forms of 
taxation, His Excellency remarked that this was afterwards put 
on to the consumers. 

The Franchise 
H. E. Sir Edward Northey also pointed out the difference between 
a common and a communal franchise, the former gave the Indians 
equal right in tbe government of the country, while a communal 
franchise would effect representation of respective interests. 

Mr. Mangaldass then said tbat with regard to franchise the 
position was that the Government of the country was being run by a 
Council on which 11 representatives of 8,000 Kuropeans sat, whilst 
an Indian population of 30,000 British subjects were devarred from 
taking any intelligent part in the business of the country because 
they had not the franchise. He thought they were wasting a lot 
of time fighting one with the other when the business could be 
settled amicably and to the general welfare of the country. He 
felt very keenly whenever matters of general interest were discussed 
by the Convention of Associations or in the Legislative Council, 
-—-matters such as currency, native affairs, etc.,—they (the Indian 
community) had no voice at all and could not contribute their 
share to the business of the country. He suggested there should 
be a common and not a communal franchise. They as Indians had 
no wish to swamp the Government of the country but they did 
want an opportunity of helping to make the country go ahead and 
he thought that that could only be done by giving the Indians the 
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franchise, so that 30,000 Indians, instead of retarding progress, 
would be helping the Colony forward. 

His Excellency again pointed out that they complained of 
having no voice in the Government wherdéas during the past six 
months they had opportunity of sending two members and had 
not done so. 

Mr. Mangaldass said that experience had proved the position 
of so small a minority on a Council tu be hopeless. 

Mr. Conway Harvey urged that the franchise should only be 
given to those individuals with some proper sense of responsibility 
and some educational test should be imposed. He said that agricul- 
tural industry must be predomivant. He saw no reason why Indian 
interests could not be properly safegurded in a constitutional 
manner by representatives properly elected. 

Agitators. 


Mr. Figgis said it was the duty of the legislature of a country 
to see that all the different interests were fairly aud properly 
represented and they were anxious here to see that amongst their 
interests the separate interests of the Indians were represented. 
As Mr. Conway Harvey had pointed out that a large number of 
Europeans were more or less in the position of parasites in an 
agricultural country but all sections were entitled to representation. 
Mr. Figgis pointed out that there would be difficulty in brivging 
lu a proper method of election. There wero a number of Indians 
very well educated and capable of appreciating the importance of 
various matters which had to come before a Legislative Council and 
had a high intelligence, but there were alsc the other olass of people 
who would be easily moulded to the will and instigation of agita- 
tors who had not the interests of the country at heart. They all 
wanted to see Indians in this country have an interest in the 
Government of the country but they did want to protect them from 
those who were mere agi‘ ators, 

Mr. Figgis then spoke in favour of a communal franchise as 
against a common franchise. In India the British Government was 
in a totally different position from what it was in East Africa. 
lu India the primary duty of Government was to consider the 
Indians. In East Africa the primary duty was to louk after the 
natives—a totally different position. There were natives who were 
capable of having and utilising tbe franchise. He agreed thei: 
members should be elected und not nominated. 

Mr. Jeevanjee said he had 1.0 intention of putting anything 
in the way of natives having representation on the Council. 

Mr. V. 8. Varma agreed ‘vat agric Itural inverests predominated 
in Kenya but so they did in Cape Colony or Rhodesia where they 
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had the franchise. What had been done in those colonies could 
be done here and that the voter’s qualifications there should be 
adopted in Kenya. 

With regard to the educational test suggested, Europeans who 
were illiterate bad the vote. If there was an educational test for 
Indians so there should be for Europeans. 

Methods in India 


Sir Frederick Sprott was asked by His Excellency to state his 
views and referred to his Bombay experiences. He quite admitted 
there must be adequate representation for Indians and that they 
should be elected and not nominated. He did not, bowever, think 
that the demands of the Indians of the Indian community that 
there should be a common roll would bear close examination. 

Firstly, the bulk of the Indians were not sufficiently educated 
to enable them to choose their representatives and to vote wisely. 
He thought it was a most dangerous thing to give them too’ much 
power in this direction. 

In Bombay he bad had certain Associations who from time to 
time were given the right to elect representatives on Boards, etd. 
For instance, representation on the Bombay Port Trust Board was 
so valued hoth by Europeans and Indians tbat he knew of those 
whose sole ambition was to get on the Board including some 
men who had insufficient knowledge of English and ordinary affairs 
who wero incapable of taking part in the discussions that came before 
that Board. He maintained that the basis for election must be 
extremely stringent and narrow. 

There were, he understood, a large number of Indians in this 
country who were not, strictly speaking, British subjects, They 
were subjects of Native States who had found their way here for 
reasons best known to themselves. Tven in India they would n ot 
have the right to vote for the election of the meiober for the 
Legislative Councils. 

In conclusion, Sir Frederick Sprott said he was convinced 
it was necessary to give educated Indians a fair voice in the 
Government of the country but he did not think the time had 
come when it wold be safe to allow the basis of election to be 
that of acommon roll. It must still remain on a communal basis 
for the time being. 

After further disoussion His Excellency asked the Indian 
representatives if they could not put up some definite figures 
as to the number of ropresentatives they considered they 
should have. 

Mr. Mangaldass again maintained that 1/3rd. of the Coune:! 
should be Indian, which would leave a European majority. 
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* His Excellency said that that would leave an unofficial majority. 
What difference there was between two or five or six members 
he could not see. 

Mr. Mangaldass pointed out it was a question of two re- 
presentatives out of 29. He then suggested the reduction of the 
number of unofficial Europeans. 


Step by step 


His Excellency said it was a question of proceeding step by 
step and Mr. Mangaldass said that on taking the first step they 
found nasty rocks, 

Mr. Figgis said it was extraordinarily difficult for them to 
put a definite proposition until they knew what the educational 
test was going to be. 

Mr. Mangaldass urged that the question of a communal or 
common roll should be settled. There would be no need for a test 
unless it was a common franchise. Thore could be found some 
Indians who could be a great help in conducting the business of 
the country and not an impediment. 

H. E.—That is an expression of your opinion. 

Mr. Mangaldass said it was a fact. 

The question of Indiavs as farmers was then raised and Mr. 
Jeevanjee said that if the land was given to Indians it would be 
cultivated, and they would support agriculture and the producer 
in every way. 

His Excellency again appealed for a specific number to be 
put forward by the Indian community as a start and suggested 
five but Mr. Jeevanjee urged that the Indian representation should 
not be Jess than the European unofficial members. 

It was then accepted by Mr. Desai that qualification to the 
franchise sbould be the ability to read and write English. 

His Excellency thought this concession must serve as a basis 
on which to come to an arrangement, and the Conference adjourn- 
ed for 10 minutes to discuss the point. 

On resumption Mr. Anderson asked if it was the intention 
of the Indian community that members who stood for election 
should be of European or Indian extraction and it was stated tbat 
so long as they were satisfied the man would represent their 
views they did not mind if he was a European or an Indian. 

Aiter a further brief discussion the conference adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 47H, 1921 


The delegates from the Convention of Associations and from 
the Indian Congress to the Round-Table Conference reassembled on 
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Wednesday morning under the chairmanship of H. E. the Governor, 
Sir Edward Northey, when the question of the franchise was 
further debated. His Excellency briefly stated the course the 
debate had taken and said he thought the last suggestion, i.e., that 
the franchise should be granted to all British subjects on a high 
educational standard, seemed to suggest the possibility of sn 
agreement, 

Mr. Mangaldass then asked that the members of the Con- 
vention of Associations should put forward their views. 

Mr. Conway Harvey said that the members on his side of 
the House had set up burning a considerable quantity of midnight 
oil to consider the question and Mr. Figgis had been charged to 
put their views before the Conference. 

The European view 


Mr. Figgis then stated that they had carefully studied what 
were the actual rights of the Europeans and Indians to representa- 
tion. They could only deal with franchise as it stood at present. 
The Indians were practically a commercial community and in order 
to say what representation tho Indians were entitled to, they had 
to ask themselves what was the present commercial representa- 
tion of the Europeans ou the Legislative Council. They had a 
member for Mombasa, and one for Nairobi North who represented 
areas which included largely the business districts of the country 
and possibly a representation in the member for Nairobi South, 
that is three members. They had decided to put two alternative 
schemes before the House. There were great difficulties in arriving 
ata suitable number, but they were entirely in favour of a com- 
munal basis, not owing to any racial distinction, but the fact was 
they were uot a self-governing Colony ; the Legislative Council 
were merely advisers and the interests of the Indians were of 
such a distinct nature that they should be separately represented 
as a commercial community. 

He thought the Indians would agree with him that they could 
not say their commercial interests were greater than the commer- 
cial interests of Europeans. This was an agricultural country and 
there were importers of machinery and implements who bad great 
interests in the country and who were represented by Kuropean 
firms, 

He would say that they considered that the Indian commerocial 
community were entitled to three representatives on the Council ; 
otherwise they would have the Indian commercial interests swamping 
the European merchants. It was not their desire that either the 
Kuropean or Indian interegts should be swamped. Both interests 
should be fairly represented. 
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They were in rather & difficult position in having to judge 
what would be fair without knowing the actual oducational teat. 

Mr. Figgis further contended that the matter was one 
largely of sentiment and at the basis of the question was the 
question of a common register. They, as delegates of the Con- 
vention, had to say that the sense of feeling of the Convention was 
that a common franchise under existing circumstances would be a 
mistake, but they wished to put forward, in the event of a common 
franchise being agreed upon, the following suggestion: 

“They agreed that both interests must be duly represented and 
there must be safe-guards from both points of view. How was that 
to be effacted? The only solution that appeared to them was that 
only areas which returned representatives to the Legislative 
Council to represent directly commercial interests were Mombasa 
and Nairobi. 

“They suggested that for each of these districts two members 
be returned instead of one, one being an Indian. 

“The European who had the most votes would be elected and 
then the Indian who headed the Indian side would also be elected. 
That would allow Indians in the commercial areas to support a 
a Kuropean as well as an [ndian with their votes and vice versa. 
There were many commercial points in which the European and 
Indian commercial interests were identical and they would have the 
benefit of being able to vote on either side. 


Indian Agriculture 


His Excellency pointed out that, that would mean six members 
representing commercia] interests and eight producing interests. 
There were large areas to be developed by Indians which the 
Government had put aside for purchase and there would probably 
be a large number of Indians with agricultural interests. 

Mr. Figgis said they could only take the distribution of seats 
as they were at present; may be that later there would be a call 
for representation of a sufficiently large Indian population, 

H, F. Have you thought of the large Indian commercial 
interests around Kisumu ? 

Mr. Figgis said they had done so and had come to the conelu- 
sion that there was no European representation for Kisumu, but 
it might be necessary to send a representative for that town later 
when the matter could be discussed. 


Indian Reply 
Mr. Mangaldass, speaking on behalf of the Indian community, 


said be must express a sense of great disappointment at the pro- 
poasls put forward, Yesterday they had gone toa great length of 
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outting away 60 per cont of thoir countryman and depriving them 
of the vote in order to meet the European side and come to a 
sottlement and His Excellency had yesterday said that they had 
made a concession in that direction. The producer had been put 
forward as the one factor that should be represented. ‘To his mind 
the native was the chief producer of the country and by all logical 
methods of calculation they should leave the whole Legislative 
Council to Col. Watkins, but the producer discussed was only the 
Kuropean producer, There were large landed interests at the coast 
and hundreds of Indians owning land who were probably far greater 
producers than Kuropeans. Thoy were only going back to the old 
position by reducing tho Indian representation to throe members. 
It was not a question of sentiment but purely a matter of business, 
They were safeguarding their rights, 


Take the past history of the Council; His Excellency would 
find that all the laws of the country were against the Indians. 
The whole statute book wus against the Indians, except where 
taxation was concerned. They got equal treatment when it came 
to income-tax ; they were probably treated botter, because:they were 
asked to puy more. But when it came to laws (even the electoral 
laws) thoy were all directed against them. He was sorry, but it 
seemed to him that further discussion would bo fruitless. He had 
hoped to see a sottlument arrived at hore instead of settlement 
from London, but really the latter seemed the only solution. 

His Excellency remarked that the native was probably the 
largest tax payer. 

Mr. Desai said they were agreeable to divide the country 
into definite interests; the Government majority would not be 
affected. He was quite prepared to give the natives a share of 
representation. 

Mr. Figgis pointed out that in agricultural districts sparsely 
populated it would be an easy thing for the Indians to swamp the 
whole of the district with voters. He did not say they would do 
so, but there was the danger. 

Mr. Desai said they would agree to divide the whole country 
into districts in the matter of interests. 

After further debate Mr. Varma said they were up against 
communal representation. It was the curse of the country and 
in order to get out of the difficulty they had proposed a common 
register. The political situation deponded on it. He did not 
care what the test should be, whether that of ability to read or 
write English or income test, but there should be a test for all on 
& common register. Could anything be fairer than that ? 

Mr. Conway Harvey raised the question of the immigration 
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restrictions, Were the opposite side of the House prepared to 
accopt the same restriction as Europeans ! 

Mr. Mangaldass urged that the immigration laws applied 
equally to Europeans and Indians. Thoy were against undesirable 
immigration. 

Ilis Excellency then remarked that ho agreed that people 
without sufficient money should not come into tho country, 

In adjourning the debate EI. i. said it seemed to him that 
there did not seem much use in discussing the matter further for 
the present ho could see no prospect of a conclusion boing 
arrived at. 

The Indians demanded, on the ground of being British subjects, 
equal representation on the Counel aud a common register with an 
educational test, and the Convention delegates had come to the 
conclusion that three members were sufficicnt representation for the 
Indians. 

Co] Watkins 

After the adjournment the Acting Chief Nitive Commissioner 
said they wore thera to try and arrive at a compromise. He would 
ask the delegates of thu Cemveruon of Associations why it wis 
necossary to make any restrictions in rega’l to representation 
outside towns, aud the Indians it they would be prepared to aceept 
the Convention’s proposal that in ‘ownships elected membors should 
be Indians and Europeans ! 

Mr. Figgis then repeated his former arguments. If the Indian 
community could show in any distmet that they had sufficient 
agricultural intorests they could then consider the question of their 
represontation. 

Mr. A. M. Jeovanjee said they had applied for land, but the 
Government would not give it. 

Mr. Desai said the reply to the Acting Chief Native Commis- 
sioner was in the negative. 

After the debate on the subject of the franchise had ended, 
H. E. said they would discuss the question of the acquisition of lind 
in the Highlands. He would like the Indians to put up their argu- 
ments a3 to why Lord Miluer’s decisio:z, should he rescinded. 

Mr. Mangaldas said the position of the Indian in the country 
was most unsatisfactory. It might be asked why Indians wanteZ 
land in Kast Africa so particularly. India had an overcrowded 
population and in some distiicts thero was a population of 200 
persons to the square milo, That in any country would be con- 
sidered a hardship. In some districts there weie 1,000 to the 
square mile. They wanted room for expansion. They might also 
ask why Indians did not go to soma part of Central Asia instead of 
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coming here, but he submitted Central Asia was not part of tho 
British Empire. They w:re members of tho British impire and 
there were communities in Central Asia who would not tolerate the 
introduction of Indians as Colonists and settlers, They looked for 
room for expansion in the British Empire and had every right to do 
so, The countries available were Uganda, Tanganyika and Kenya, 
and they should be given the right to acquire land. Mr. Mangal- 
das then drew the history of the Indian community in IJast Africa 
and touched on the part they had played in the late war emphasis- 
ing that the people who were imstrumental in getting and keeping 
this Colony for the Empire should havo tho nght they were asking 
jor, With regard to the statement that the highlands were for 
Kturopeans, he urged as a logical sequence that the Lowlands should 
be for Indian settlersent, but both the Highlands and the Jowlands 
were open to Kuropcans. 

Europeans could go to Canada, Australia and South Africa 
but the only place Indians could go to was Fast Africa and for 
Europeans to claim this Colony as their special reserve was totally 
unfair. They had been promised time aftor time that this country 
should be an Indian Colony. Of eight million aeres of land only ono 
million acres bad been cultivated whereas over 50 per cent of the 
land in the possession of Indians was productive. It was not a 
question of sentiment ; they necded land badly, and what was more, 
must have it. 


A Challenge 


Ilis Excellency said he would like to make a few romarks, not 
in his capacity as Chairman but speaking as Governor. Tho Gov- 
ernment had been into the question of land and had considcred the 
question. He would ask Mr. Mangaldass whether during the last 
few months he had been informed of the alienation of a large area of 
land for sale to Indians, whether he had seen the map produced, and 
whether he had not applied himself for 20,000 acres. 

Mr. Mangaldass said he had scen a map with a large area 
covered with green but he knew the facts of these lands, the portion 
marked green was not useful land and not worth anything; inoga 
tion was lacking and they would be able to do little with it. 


His Excellency took exception to these statements; ho had 
been about the country a good deal and knew as much about the 
land as probably Mr. Mangaldas and had information contrary to 
the views expressod. He wanted to be clear that Indians wanted 
to buy land in order to work or whethor, as insinuated, to give 
room for the expansion of people on tho land from India. 

Mr, Mangaldas said the one thing followed the other. Ile 
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then said that Indian cx-soldiers bad been told they could not have 
land, 

His Excelloncy said he bad a Jong discussion with Sir Benjamin 
Robertson on this matter and he also personally knew several part 
of India. There were certain acreages set apart in India for settle- 
ment and it was a fact these had not been taken up. Therefore 
the argument tbat Jand is required for expansion was valueless. 

Mr. Mangaldass said he had talked about the matter with Sir 
Bonjamin Robertson. The ground referred to by Lis Excellency 
was 4 forest infested with disease, where no one could live for two 
years, Some lands that had been set apart in other areas in India 
were settled very closely and were now valued at Rs. 1,000 per 
acre. 

His Excellency said Sir Benjamin Robertson in conversation 
did not agree to this view and had reported against the sottlement 
of Indians in Tanganyika and Kenya. 

Mr. Mangaldass then quoted from the Robertson report and said 
that Sir Benjamin Robortson had reported differently to the state- 
meuts he had made here. Ono could live on five acres in India, there 
were markets available for produce—here one needed 100 acres. 

The Convention of Whites’ Arguments. 


Mr. Anderson then replied on behalf of the Convention 
delegates. Referring to the question of the work Indians had done 
during the war, his own idea was that one always had a duty to 
one’s country and that duty involved engaging in wars for the 
protection of one’s home in times of peace aud he thought India had 
a duty to tho motherland in that she had been protected for many 
years. No one entered into warfare with the expectation of reward. 
The reply would be that certain arcas bad been thrown open for 
settlement and there was no reason why special exception should 
be made in the case of India. The question was whether culonisa- 
tion should take place by the sons of another race whose qualities 
as settlers had still to be proved. The Indians came here as well as 
ts Mesopotamia and to France because the climate was more suitable 
to them hcre than to Kuropean troops and many were sent hero 
from France for tho reason that the climate of Europe did not suit 
them. They were fighting under couditions to which they were ;ot 
used. If the Indians claimed land in Kast Africa because they fought, 
he conld not see why otber races could not also claim land on the 
same plea. The first Indians came to the country for the purpose 
of trading with tho natives: as traders they were superior to 
Europeans—they were great traders. The argument that the land 
was wantud for expauslon was one of the most dangerous arguments 
put forward. They were here in the land as interlopeis as far as 
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the interests of the natives were corcerned Tho beneht of the 
rising races had to be considored They had the right to a place 
in their own Jand, and by granting this claim the development of 
native settlement would be made increasingly dithcult 

Col. Patersou had told him of the reclamation of an area of 
one-half million acres in India and only a very small proportion of 
that had been taken up for scttlement. If they had this land in 
their own country he could not understind why they should press 
for land in other areas He also said that in India 1n the majority 
of agricultural districts whore there were large holdings , these were 
In the control of Huropeans 

Many of the tea and coffee plantitions throughout India were 
owned by Kuropesns principally lhe small holder was of no use 
1 this countiy he bad not the market. ‘Lhe only farming done 
must be on alaige scale and this had still to be undertaken in 
Judia = ‘Lhe Indian had adopted western methods and came to his 
country with the object of loarning western methods of agricu'ture 
Dealing with other pomnts Mt Anderson said that 16 was his 
experience that tho Indian did not hold the vatbority of respect of 
tho native, but he believed and hoped that would be attended to in 
the future 

Mi Mangildass in aicply agun urged the work of the soldiers 
and warncd the House very seriously that there would not be a 
ready response should anothc: wut came along Ue had always 
becn 1 large employer of natives and found ho had always retained 
prestige—the ouly difference was the Juroupean used the Kiboko 
(a whip by which ‘he white sottlers chastise tho natives) 
mole than the Indiin Ie agun referred to the promises made by 
Governments, Kings 3nd Queens for yeats and years past which had 
not beon fulfilled 

M: Desai, following the arguments of Mi. Mangaldass, wanted 
to read some reports which [is Uaccllency ruled out of order stating 
they could bo taken asread Mr Desar was very persistent and 
Ilis Lacelleny enquired whcther he was the Chanman of tho 
Couference or not. 

Mr Desa did not read his extiacts He insisted strongly it 
was not so much a question of Westein civilisation , 16 was a 
question of colour prejudice 

Mr. Andorson 1cfuted the Jattter suggestion. 

After further debate a dedlock ensued and the Conforence 
adjourncd without coming to any settlemont, 


Report of the Standing Joint 


Committee on Indians in Kenya 


The following is the report cf the Standing Parliamentary 
Joint Committee on Indian affairs upon the question of Indians 
in Kenya issued in July 1921. 


That the Standing Joint Committee have proceeded to consider 
the Despatch of the Government of Indin No. 33 of 21st October 
1920 (Command Paper 1311 of 1921), relating to the political status 
of Indians in Kenya Colony, (See J. 4A. HK, 1921, p. 845). They 
have taken this action on the initiative of certain members of the 
Committee in uccordance with the procedure set out in their 
First Report. 

1. This question has for a considorable period heen one of 
some prominence. It has formed the subject of correspondence 
between Lord Milner, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
the Officer Administering the Government of tho Kast Africa Pro- 
tectorate, the India Office, and the Indian Overseas Association. 

The Indian Community of the Colony gave expression to their 
views when a deputation on the general subject cf Reforms was 
received by the Secretary of State for the Colonies on April 19th 
1920. 

2. The original policy laid down by the Colonial Office in 
regard to these questions is shewn in the Despatch of Lord Milner 
of the 21st of May 1920 to the British Hast African Government. 

(a) The Secretary of State agreed to the election of two 
Indian Members of the Legislative Council on a special franchise, 
and similar represeutation on Municipal Councils. 

(b) He did not see his way to remove the restriction upon 
acquiring Jand in the Highlauds, which he claimed would be dis- 
crimination in favour of the Asiatic as against European settlement 
but be offered other areas for Indian colonisation, and in paragraph 
8 he laid down the principle of limited ownership of town-plots. 

(c) He adhered to * Segregation” on the grounds of sanita- 
tion and social convenience ; and he also stated that he could not 
countenance any restrictions which would place natives of India at 
a Gisadvantage as compared with other immigrants. 

3. This Despatch of the Secretary of State for the Colonios 
was forwarded by the Secretary of State for India to the Govern- 
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ment of India, who replied in their Despatch No. 33, dated 21st 
October 1920 (Command Paper 1311 of 1921) setting forth their 
views upon the subject. 

These views wero briefly as follows :— 

(1) As regards Franchise, they reiterated their opinion that 
there should be a Common Electoral Roll. They admitted that the 
bulk of the Indians were not ripe for tho adult suffrage which the 
Kuropeans at present enjoy but they proposed that there should be 
a common franchise on a reasonable property basis plus an educa- 
tional test without racial discrimination for all British subjects. 


(2) They considered that the original discrimination exercised 
in making Government grants of land in Highlands was not now 
at issuo as practically all the lands had been allotted and that there 
was no justification for extending this discrimination to the transfer 
of Upland farms which were alrcady in occupation. Even if the 
principle of race-segregation were admitted the necessity for the 
prohibition of the transfer of town-plots from Europeans to Asiaties 
did not seem obvious and they considered it inequitable to restrict 
the right of transfer of plots already alienated and unnecessary to 
impose any snch restriction on the sale of net plots which might he 
aliouated hereafter. 

(3) The decision of the Colonial Office as to the segregation 
of races was, they asserted, resented not only by Indians in East 
Africa but by educated opinion throughout, India. They believed 
that sanitation and social convenience could be adequately secured 
by mutual consent, by strict enforcement of sanitary and building 
laws and by a just administration of municipal revenues, Legis- 
lation on racial lines would stimulate hostility and ill-feeling and 
would, they feared, gratuitously provoke political trouble in India 
and throughout the Empiro. 

As a basis for these specific suggestions the Government of 
India urged that there was no justification in a Crown Colony or 
Protectorate for assigning to British Indians a status in any way 
inferior to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects. 

They referred in conclusion to a suggestion that a Royal Com- 
mission should be appointed to consider the whole question of the 
administration of East African Territories and urged the appoint- 
ment of such a Commission and the inclusion of the Indian question 
in the terms of reforence. 

4. The discussions had reached this point whon the Com- 
mittee took up tho quostion. 

The Committee have heard witnesses representative both of 
the European settlers and of Indian opinion in Kenya. They have 
also had the advantage of the evidence of official witnesses connected 
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with Kenya, and of Sir Benjamin Robertson, who visited the Colony 
on behalf of the Government of India. The Under-Secretaries of 
State for the Colonies and for India havo also attended the Com- 
mittee and explained the present attitude of their representative 
Departments. 

The Committee have examined and sifted tho oral evidence 
both in relation to the policy of the Colonial Office and to the 
proposals of the Government of India in the hope of ascertaining 
some common ground for settlement. 

5. The Committee have, moroover, reviewed with care the 
proposals made by the Governmont of India in their despatch of 
21st October. 

The claim made by the Government of India as to status on 
behalf of the Indians in Kenya 1s clear. They do not suggest that Res- 
ponsible Government should be given to the Colony, or that the present 
official majority in the Legislative Council should be abandoned, 
or that the basis of Crown Colony Administration should be modified, 
but they claim for the British Indians that they should share with 
the European settlers on a common franchise the right of electing 
members of the Legislature and of the Municipal Bodies; and that 
there should be no discrimination against Indians as such as regards 
other rights which theso settlers enjoy. 


In this connection the Committee have noted the wide con- 
cessions affecting status which are granted to all Nationals of State 
Members of the League of Nations under the Draft Mandate for the 
adjacent Mandated Territory of Tanganyika (Command Paper 1284 
of 1921). 

6. The Committee have decided to commend the acceptance 
of the general principle which the Government of India have laid 
down. namely, that there 1s no justification in Kenya for assigning 
to British Indians a status in any way inferior to that of any other 
class of His Majesty’s subjects. Kenya is a Colony in which India 
has always had a peculiar interest, and Indians have taken a large 
share in its economic development. It is true that the Committee 
quickly realised that the question involved not merely the status 
and privilege of Indians in Kenya colony, but in any British Colony, 
mandated territory, or Protectorate, into which Indian immigration 
has occurred, or may occur in tho future. The handling of this 
question cannot therefore be dissociated from Imperial policy of vital 
importance, and may affect even the self-governing Dominions, 
But it is with Kenya alone that the Committee are at present 
concerned, and their recommendations are limited to the problems 
which have arisen there. It is the view of the Committes that any 
opinions which they may express with regard to Kenya need not 
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of necessity be applicable to other cases, where the conditions may 


be different, and they have no desire to prejudge a issues which 
may not be wholly analogous. 


In the light of this conclusion they have examined the specific 


proposal of the Government of India as to Franchise, Segregation 
and Ownership of land. 


As regards the Franchise, the Comniittee accept the contention 
that Indians at present aro nut properly represented in the political 
and municipal life of the country, regard being had to their 
number, the position which they occupy, the taxes which they 
pay, and the part that they are taking in the industrial and ccm 
morcial progress of the Colony. The Committee believe that a 
referm of tho Franchiso is due, which will secure for Indians an 
increased representation in the Legislative Council and Municipal 
bodies, and that effect should be given to such reform with- 
out undne delay. Jt may be that the best machinery will he 
found in the adoption of a common electoral roll and a Common 
Franchise on a property basis with an educational test. This is 
in offect the Indian claim, but it was strongly objected to by some 
of the witnesses on the ground that, as Indians outnumber the 
Europeans by more than three to one (about 30,000 to 8,000 or 
9,000), a Common Roll, even with a rastricted Franchise, would, if 
not immediately, before long give a majority to the Indians and 
create a situation which the Huropeans could not accept. Upon 
the intormation before them, the Committee do not feel in a 
position to suggest In what precise manner the Franchise should be 
framed with rogard to tho various interests concerned in Kenya. 
Any staudard of property and education must be a question for 
examination, and the new regulations cannot be prepared satis- 
factorily without an enquiry into local conditions and an attempt to 
compose on the spot the contending opinions in Kenya. 


8. Compulsory Sogregation is undoubtedly considered by 
Indians as a badge of racial inferiority, and the question of how far 
it can be avoided ought to be carefully explored. There is evidence 
that certain Indian quarters in the towns have become a danger to 
the general health. The Committee see no reason to suppose that 
the arguments which have beon put forward in defence of Segrega- 
tion could not be met by a system of sanitation founded on the care- 
ful enforcement of uniform and enlightened regulations. 

Experience is available in India of the success with which such 
regulations can be made effective to enable Indians and EKuropeane 
to live and carry on business side by side in harmony without resort 
to legal segregation. 


18 
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9. There remains the question of the Ownership of Land, 
which is represented by Indiana as another instance of the racial 
discrimination of which they complain. 


The olaim of Indians to the right of settlement ip the High- 
lands of the Colony presents difficulties of a special kind. The 
Committee are informed that the bulk of available land has already 
been conveyed away ; and they understand that the Colonial Office 
regards itself as bound by certain pledges in favour of European 
settlers. They have naturally no desire to suggest any breach of 
faith ; but they have received evidence which would seem to justify 
further enquiry into the matter. To what extent reform can be 
effected on practical and equitable lines is a matter for investigation 
which the Committee clearly could not undertake. 


10. The Committee have reached the conclusion that the 
evidence before them is insutticient to serve asa basis for any fair 
judgment on these important questions. Jt has only served to 
emphasise the delicacy and extreme difficulty of the whole problem, 
and convinced them that they canuot hope to get the material for 
making comprehensive recommendations from any evidence which 
can be obtained in this country. 


To pass a dogmatic judgment on the several points at issue 
would be impossible without local knowledge to which the Com- 
mittee cannot pretend or without calling masses of evidence which 
it might be inconvenient or impossible to obtain. Nor could the 
Committee, sitting in London, estimate with accuracy the depth 
of feeling which ranges itself behind the widely divergent views held 
in the Colony, or make satisfactory efforts to allay those feelings and 
reconcile those views. Further, the Committee recognise that it 
would be difficult and possibly unfair, to expect the local Govern- 
ment of the Colony and its officers to translate into the details of 
administration conclusions which may not be reccived with complete 
and general approval in the Colony. 


11. The Committee therefore strongly urge that some 
impartial body should visit Kenya and formulate detailed pro- 
posals as regards the various questions at issue. Practically every 
witness who has appeared before the Committee has admitted the 
advantages of such a course. The Committee recommend that, 
subject to the recognition of the general principle of status, this 
body should be charged with submitting proposals for the settlement 
of the difficulties as to the Franchise and the Ownership of Land 
and to report bow far Segregation can be avoided, or proper 
sanitary regulations enforced. 


The Committee are concerned alone with the grievances of 
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British Indians in Kenya, and if the enquiry is to be limited to these 
grievances, they may make precise recommendations as to the 
nature of the tribunal which should be appointed. 


12. TheCommittee are aware, however, that there are other 
problems in E. Africa, which will call for local investigation, besides 
the grievances of Indians. And evenin the examination of these griev- 
ances it must not be forgotton that it is the native population which 
forms the predominant factor in the country. It vastly exceeds 
the Europeans and the Asiatics in number. In Kenya alone, the 
natives number probably 2,800,000 while tha Europeans and 
Asiatios together do not exceed 40,000. The continuance in 
Kenya of the Crown Colony system of administration implies the 
recognition of our duty to the Native African Races, and their 
ultimate participation in some form of Self-Government will depend 
ou their response to the influence of Civilization. 


The problem of the Indian community is thus only part of a 
much larger one which faces His Majesty’s Government, not only 
in Kenya but also in the adjacent tropical Colonies and in the 
Mandated Territory of ‘l'anganyika ; and the comparatively narrow 
problem to which the Committee have addressed themselves has 
brought into the perspective matters of urgent imperial moment 
in tropical administration, If it is found desirable to appoint a 
Royal Commission to consider the matters, the Committee 
recommend the inclusion of the Indian question in its terms of 
reference. 


The Anti-Indian Agitation 


The publication of this report maddened the European settlers 
and set them to a whirlwind campaign of agitation against the 
Indians. A strong protost against the report was made in the 
Times over the names of Lord Sydenham, Sir W. Joynson Hicks 
and Sir Charles Townshend, the dogged enemies of all legitimate 
Indian claims. The cry was raisod that Kenya ought to be retained 
as a Colony for White men and that the principle of equal status 
for Indians should in no case be conceded, adding that ‘we cannot 
imagine that any British Government would give Indians equal 
franchise with the White men and, in fact, by so doing convert an 
British Colony into an Indian Dependency.” Ths situation became 
so grave that Sir KE. Northcy, the Governor, was called to London 
to discuss the situation with the Colonial Secretary. The Europeans 
in Kenya despatched a deputation to tour throughout Rhodesia 
and the Union of South Africa and to interview General Smuts 
with a view to invoking his sympathy. General Smuts, being 
forbidden by his position to receive the deputation officially, 
consented, however, to receive it unofficially, and assured the 
deputation of his unofficial sympathy. He added that he had 
urged upon the Imperial Conference the view that as regards the 
Indian question Africa should ho t1eated as a whole. The deputa- 
tion, alter the interview with General Smuts, toured the Union, 
and everywhere received expressions of sympathy. Meantime the 
natives in Kenya had not remained silent, and at several public 
meetings had expressed tho view that they regarded the Indians as 
their best frionds after the Huglish missionaries, and that the 
influence of the Indian upon the native was all to the good. It 
was alleged by the Kuropoans, however, that those native resolutions 
had been engineered by the Indians as a reply to the allogations 
made by the Europeans that tho influence of the Indians upon the 
natives was evil and corrupting. In October Sir hk. Northey 
returned from England but, contrary to expectation, he made no 
immediate pronouncement of policy. Ina speech, delivered shortly 
after his return, he declared that his intention was to endeavour to 
bring about a better state of foeling between Indians and Europeans, 
as, in the present whirlpool of emotions, it was impossible that any 
reasonable compromise could be effected. 


The following extract from a secret document of the Conven- 
tion of Association clearly shows their attitude :— 
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“That the Indian menace to the Eutopean colonisation of Kenya being 
economic In origin aud dependent upon economic causes for its continuance, 
this Convention (1c. the Convention of Associations) urges District Associa- 
tions to carry out with the atmost vigour, determination and relentlessucss the 
‘boycott’ of all Indians in this Colony. It further recommends appointment 
of local vigilance Committees and local adjudicating and advisory Committees 
to deal with any cases ruquitiny special or exceptional treatment and to consider 
methods of more active prosecution, and further that the Executive of the Con- 
vention be instructed toa confer with the wholesale and retail merchants at 
Nalrobi with a view to impressing upon them thc strong feeling in the Co'ony 
on this question, and to endeavour to obtain the co-opcration of and to lnk 
up merchants frce from Indian sympathics with the white consumer, and farther 
that a Sub-Committce of the Executive be appointcd to carry out this latter 
proposal and to act as general adjudicating Committee to which may be referrcd 
any diffirenccs or difficultys arising Further, that the Sub-Commuittce of the 
Executive immediately et on foot acampa'gn for the reduction of Asiatic 
Artizan Labour,” 


In this respect, so far as tho informaticn goes, the Executive of 
the Convention of the Associations have written to several European 
firms {o remove all their Asiatic staff and to replace same by either 
Europeans or the natives of the country. 


Another Document 


Similarly, the Convention of Associations, Nairobi, sent 
through the Governor to the Rt. Hon. the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, the following strong recommendation on the 
‘Indian policy in Kenya” :— 


“India io engag.d im agreat and difficult experiment, It will take some 
years to dutcrmince whether any pait ot Africa 1» capable of Sclf-Governmcot 
on the Western plan Ab an cxpeliment it may be justified as a possible means 
of making India a voluntary member of the nations which make up the 
British Empire 


‘But soe has still to prove herself and no valid argument can be produced 
‘for giving her cqual political mghts with Europeans’ in Atrica who bave 
ploved their capacity tur Government over other races for whom the Imperial 
Government 18 responsible, We feel theretore :—(a) That the experience of the 
past has proved the impossibility of mixing Europcans and Asiatics in onc 
Colony on any tooting which 1s acceptable to both, (b) that theretore the Im- 
pullal Conference has in tact laid down a policy of segregation by countrics 
between Mast and West by reciprocal control of immigration. (c) That 
Indians not having proved themselves ‘ capable cf governing ’ themselvcs cannot 
be judged capable of helping to govern others, (d) That the policy of segrega- 
tion laid down by Imperial Conference should not be prejudiced betorehand in 
countries which hid been given constitutional rmghts which are in reality a 
pledge of Self Government in the future by the [mpcrial Government That the 
new supplementary policy of the Imperial Conference in 1921 18 contradictory 
to the spirit ot the policy laid down in 1917, of 1t 18 applied to countrics which, 
as in Kenya, have been given any such measures of popular Kuropean 
Teptsentation as foreshadowed belf-Government in the future. (f) 
That the introduction of any form of Eastern control in Africa Ib a 
Teal potential danger to the Empire, No one can say with certainty to-day 
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that India will side with us when the inevitable struggle between East and West 
takes place, and even if the chance of her not doimg s0 1s a small one, it 18 
unwise to lun even the slightest mek of throwing Africa into this scale on the 
wrong side. Kuropean Colones in Africa can only strengthen the Kmpiue 
Asiatic control over any part of Africa may easly be a source of weakness, The 
expemence ot the past has shown that you cannot have both within the same 
boundaries without creating that very friction you wish to avoid, (g) That the 
Impenal Government should not prequdice the future of the African by sharing 
its burden and responsibility of Government with a 1ace which has no right, by 
conquest or by peacetul penctration, except undcr British Protection, to consider 
Iteclt entitled to rule Africa) That in the future \fricans should share in the 
Government of their own continent 18 In Keepmg with the Impenal policy, and 
thatin the meanwhile they should fill the posts which their capacity allow 18 
surely their mght. European settlement 1s undoubtedly complemental to African 
advancement. Asiatic scttl ment can only detrimentally compete with African 
advancement. 


‘Cannot Live Together’ 


(h) ‘That, therefore, the ‘basis of the Policy’ for Kenya should not bea 
nebulous formula, which introduces the troubles South Africa 1s undergoing 
now, and which the selt-governing Europeans have had to overcome in the past, 
aud thereby creating continual friction between Indian and the units of the 
Empire The basis of the Policy should be the recognition of the true spint 
of the Imperial Conference of 1917 which was that the European and Asiatic 
cannot live together on any footing of equality within the same boundaries, 
without creating a friction which I» harmful to the Empire. 


(1) In the case of Crown Colonies as Kenya, ‘equal righte fur civilised men’ 
as applied tu Asiatic can only keep alive that triction which 15 mtended to lay 
the rout, and prejudice the future peaceful political advancement of the country ; 
besides taking from the European community political rights which the past 
policy of the Empire has led them to expect. Once this 1s recognised, a form 
of equality policy can be laid down for the Asiatic already legally domiciled 
in Kenya Once India 1s informed that she has to prove her own capacity 
for sclf-Government, that ademand for rght ovcr other inhabitants of the 
Empire cannot be considered, and that she huows this 18 the unaltcrable deter- 
mination of the Impcrial Government, the agitation to take part in the 
Government of Africa will die down, just as the agitation to obtain rights in 
Australia and Canada has faded away. 

“The past policy of the Imperial Government to attempt to force on 
European Communities political mghts for Australia has failed, and, bes'dcs 
creating fmetion with the Empire itself, 18 to day standing a bar to the truc 
world policy of England, close co-operation within the Unitcd States of America 
for the advancement ot our natural civilisat‘on.” 


The Standford Memorandum 


The following memorandum issued by Mr. Standtord, the 
Governor’s Private Secretary, to the Municipal Council, speaks 
for itself. 


1 “The present constitution of the Municipal Council is nominally:— 
Europeans15, Indians 2, Goan 1. 


2. In 1917 the constitution was :—Europeans 6, Indians 2, Goan 1, 
European Officials 9; 
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3, Buropean Officials were withdrawn from the Council at the end of 
1918, the Indian Asvociation then arguing that the preponderance of European 
Unofficial memberg was prejudicial to their interests. 


4, The European members now offer the Indians 4 seate, presumably 
exclusive ot the Goan member. 


5. As a basis of argument, let 1t be assumed —[a] That the Council should 
consist of about 18 members [b] That Municipal representation should in 
equity be based on [1] Population, [1] Payment of Rates, [11] Educational 
qualifications, {1v! Property qualifications, [c] That there 18 no adequate 
reason for any racial preponderance not provided by adberence to the qualifica- 
tions mentioned in [b], [d] That the present constitution of the Council 
cannot be regarded as an equitable precedent, 


6 In examining the sub-sections of paragraph 5 [b] we find from the late 
census returns that the adult population of Nairobi 1s,—Europeans 1,874, 
Indians 5,628, Guans 92%, Arabs 73, others 172. 


7. Rates paid by the Indian Community are stated by the Indan 
Association to be sixty-seven and half per cent ot the whole, 


8, The Indian Community admit that some 60 per cent of their com- 
munity are illiterate in Koghsh The census officer suggests 90 per cent are 
Uliterate. As a compromise until an assessment 18 made, let it be assumed that 
25 per cent ot the Indian Community can satisfy a reasonable educational 
test, 


9 Lat it be further assumed that 80 per cent. of the Goan community can 
Satisty such w test and that all Europeans can do so, 


10. Omitting property qualifications, the proportion of representation 
on these figures should be .—EKuropeans 19, Indians 14, Goans 7, or on a total 
of 18 members of the Council :—Europeans 9, Indians 6, Goans 3 


The Goans are, perhaps, over-reprcesented, but on present information, that 
should be the constifution of the Council Modification might be necessary on 
detailed asscssment of qualified electors 


11 The above figures have included adult women in the qualified popula- 
tion. Any ploposal for a common franchise caunot automatically exclude 
women of one community whik admitting those of another but 1¢ 18 probable 
that a property qualification will qaibtranclise the majorty of women. 


12, The accompany'ng statement shows the proportion of qualified voters 
on the above assumptions following the census urcas —Areas 1 to 25 Earopcans 
1872, Indians 1,103 Goans 731 

On Doc. 19th, 1921 the Nairobi Municipal Councillors 
(Europeans) and the representatives of the Nairobi Indian Associa- 
tion met together and discussed the Standford Memorandum at the 
suggestion of the Governor. But the Europeans were obdurate. 
The Town clerk in his note said : “it is submitted to His Excellency 
that the issue is an integral part of the general political question 
and cannot be separately treated. The invitation to the Council 
to regard the whole question as non-political and to approach it 
without reference to larger issue is, in effect, “whatever its motive 
& move towards circumventing the opposition to the Asiatic 
agitation by encountering tho parties interested separately and 
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defeating them in details. The Council must not walk into 
the trap. 

“It will be remembered that in 1917 both the Indian and the 
Goan Communities were allowed to hold elections, which were so 
irregularly conducted that Government refused to accept the 
results. In 1918 two Indians and one Goan were elected, after 
polling conducted by the Municipal staff. In 1919 the election 
Committee knowing that a large proportion of the Asiatic voters 
who registered the previous year had only temporarily acquired 
the ability to write their own names in order that they might he 
registered, Insisted on opening anew Register which the Indian 
Community refused to recognise. Since then no Indian candidates 
have ever come forward. 

‘These circumstances, it is submitted indicate the unfitness of 
the Asiatic Community here for representative institutions.” 

The Delamere Deputation. 


And not only this. An European Dolegation to Mr. Churchill 
headed by Lord Delamere wus sent in December last by the 
uropeans of Nairobi to urge their views on the Colonial Office, 
and the Government aunounced that Mr. Churchill will make a 
pronouncement alter seeing the Delamere delegation and will not 
decide the Indian policy in Kenya till then. The following is 
taken from the memorandum of the delegation submitted to the 
Colonial Office :— 


“The Bntish Kuropean community now Insist that the ultimate Asiatic 
Policy of the Colony must includ. the principles which they have for long past 
maintained as ess ntial to the development of Kenya and to the maintenance of 
Ira] crial integrity , principles which the convention of associations affirmid in 
June 1919, and, in reaffirming in 1921, digestcd into the following five cardinal 
points :— 

[1] Strictly controlled immigration at present, with a view to ultimate 
prohibition. 

[uu] Two nominated, and not clected, Indian Members of the Legislative 
Council, 

[111] Segregation in residential areas, and, where practicable, 1n commer- 
cia] areas also. 

[iv] No alienation to Asiatic’s in the Highland areca, 

[v} Full recognition of existing Asiatic’s property rights, 


The Memorandum goes on to state :— 


“ As regards segregation—a_ people which has el vated caste into a religion 
and carried the principle of exclusiveness to an extreme pitch can hardly be 
taken seriously in their objection to segregation . . The dangers of non- 
segregation of an oriental race in a Kuropean Community are mainly on sanitary 
and moral grounds. The views of the bulk of the local Indians on sanitation 
ate worse than primitive . . . . From the moral aspect, the breaking down 
of the barrier of segregation will inevitably lead to the establishment of mixcd 
schools with the undesirable consequence of the English cluldrcn aitting along. 
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Bide Indian children, who are in all probab lity married and initiated into 
the mysteries of set. Lhe Kuropeans of K nyt cannot agtce to face daugcrs ot 
such magnitude : it may be pointed out that Professor Simpson advised 
on social and sanitary grounds, not only the segregation of the two communities, 
but the establishment of resi} ves of n util znes between European and Asiatic 
residential arcas as @ further safe zuatl vziinst the inturmingliog of th tacce ” 


“There 1s no room for doubt that the Church and the Missionary Sucietics take 
the vicw that the grant of mght to India which would leid to her ultinite 
suprema y would sound the death hucll of native alvancement Cann Burne, 
one of out oldcst and best kuown missiomaries, gave it as his opimion that, if tne 


propos d conccesion to Lndians were cariled into effect, the progicss of the native 
would be put back 50 years 


“The Medical faculty is equally ¢mphatic, Dr. Barkitt, the s mor pr vate 
midical practitioner in the Colony, who ws for many yours am iteal offi cr 
In India, said —I say 4s @ medical man that no sanitation cin bo curicd out 
In the face of the abominable religious customs of Indians ini, jutoing trom 
what [ myself have s cn of them, [say unbceitatingly that th y ar much mor 
degrading and debasing than anything | have secon or heard of wmoug the matives 
of this country Vencreal discax, | oced hurdly svy, in p ople following such 
de basing religious cnstoms, 18 rampant, morc rampant probably than anywhere 
cle. ‘Lhe same may be said of beastirl sexual offences, also geucrated by these 
Telivions 

‘There is a wider aspect Our concern for our homcs in Kenya und for the 
well boing of the nafiv people docs not blind us to the fict thitthe dig r to 
the Empire and to Coristianity 18 greater 


“Tf the Fast 18 permittcd to penctrate Africa andthe Trusteeship ct the 
vist native population bc traueferrcd to other and align hinds then gone 1 thi 
dream of a 6c11c39 of Christian African Stats, created and lnk d to cther by thre 
gcnius of British Colouis ation 

“Australia, New Z iland, Canada and South Africa hav all cl sc d the 
door to Indian [mmigration All hive sen the danger lo thon on the spot 
the mc nace 1s apparent, Lo those at home in England It ts vagu and in ke finite 


“Jo sum up ,— 


‘Is Lngland to be marked with thc stain of betraying the Aftieun N itive 
to ] astern rule?’ 

‘Tg the young growth of Christianity and Western Civilisation to be sup 
planted by Eastern crecds and supcrstitions ? 


This document was signed by Lord Delamere and by Mr C K 
Archer on behalf of the European Convention of Associations of Kenya 
The following passage occurs 1n a memorial submitted to the Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Churchill, by the Kuropean Convention — 

“Ws feel that cxpcricnce of the prst has proved the imyossibilty of mixing 
Europeans and Asiaticsin one Colony that the [mpermal Contercuce has in tact 
laid down # policy of segregation betwcen East and West by reciprocal ccntirol 
of Immigration , that the introduction of any form of Eastein control in \frica 
18 4 real potcntial danger tothe Empire No one can say with ccitvnty to-day 
that India will side with usin the me sitable struggle between I wt and Weet 

The jast policy of the Imperial Government to wttemyt to fore on 
FKuropcan Communitxs political mghts for Asiatics bas failed  Kesidcs ere ving 
friction within the I'mpire itself, 1t 18 to-day standing a3 2 barrier to the trne 
world policy of Kngland in close co operation with the United dtates of America 
for the advancement of our civilisation,” 


18(a) 
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As opposed to the European Deputation there was also an 
Indian Deputation in Kngland which was totally ignored by Mr. 
Churchill. On 28th January 1922 when speaking at the Kenya 
Colony Dinner in London, where he was the chief guest, Mr. 
Churchill delivered himself of a highly reactionary speech and 
blatantly declared that Kenya was a characteristically and distinc- 
tively British colony. He said :— 

Mr. Churchill’s Kenya Speech. 

“Let me make one statement which will, I trust, limit the 
anxieties which are felt by the White population. I am now in 
communication with my friend Lord Delamere on the general 
question of what is to be done to regulate the position of Indians 
in East Africa. We consider we are pledged by undertakings given 
in tbe past to reserve the highlands of Kast Africa exclusively for 
Kuropean settlers, and we do not intend to depart from that pledge. 
That must be taken as a matter that bas been definitely settled in 
all future negotiations 

“We consider that the interests of British settlers and the native 
population alike require that all future immigration of Indians shall 
be strictly regulated, and that the same principle of equal rights 
and conditions for all civilised men shall rule in respect of immigra- 
tion laws as in all others We recognize that the laws relating to 
immigration and the administration of these laws, more than almost 
any other matter, must be a subject of the closest consultation 
between the official Government and the existing residents in the 
country. We do not contemplate any sottlement or system which 
will prevent British Kast Africa or Kenya becoming a characteristi- 
cally and distinctively British Colony, Jooking forward in full 
fruition of time to complete responsible Self Government, 

An East Afncan Federatior. 


“There is one other question I will touch upon. That is the 
scheme, which has been in so many minds, to amalgamate the four 
countries of Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar, This 
would make a magnificent whole, and there is no doubt that many 
of the problems—railway problems, financial problems, which 
present themselves to-day in each of these four countries, can be 
eolved on a higher plane and with greater advantage if there were a 
united superior organisation for the whole of those regions. Il have 
been directing my advisers to study this matter in detail, and if no 
action has yet been taken it is not that I have any doubt that this 
is the ultimate conclusion which we shall reach, and reach in a few 
years. | have delayed action for one reason and one reason only, 
that we are going through bad times and that we cannot afford to 
disturb the existing order at the present moment. We have just 
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to bold on until times got botter. I look forward undoubtedly to a 
day when a great Hast African Federation, almost an Empire, will 
be created, with a common energy and with massed and pooled 
credits and resources, by which every member of that Federation 
would be benefitted. I look forward to the day when such a Con- 
federation will take its place in the Crown Colonies of the British 
Empire on equal terms with the great West African Colonies, 
which are so prosperous, and with which Sir Frederick Lugard, who 
is here to-night, has been so successfully associated.” 

The Govt. of India’s Protest. 

This speech raised a ferment of agitation both in India and 
in Kenya. The betrayal of Indians in the Colony by Mr. Churchill 
was the subject of animated debate in the press and platform. The 
following telegram was addressed by His Excellency the Viceroy 
to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 25th February, 1922. 
“On the 23rd February the following resolution was carried unani- 
mously in the Council of State: This Council recommends to the 
Goveinor-General-in-Council that he should communicate to the 
Right Hon’. the Secretary of State for India the strong feeling of re- 
sentment aroused in this Council and in the country generally by the 
speech of the Right Hon’. Winston Churchill delivered at the last 
East African Dinner in London. 

‘Tne same strength of feeling was revealed in the debate as was 
£n0wn in the Assembly. One momber even urged that the Govern- 
ment of India should not rest content with mere representations, not- 
withstanding how strongly they are worded, but in the event of failuro 
to secure a decision in favour of the Indians the Indian members 
should resign in a body as a constitutional protest Mr. Churchill's 
lator statement in the House of Commons on the 14th instant bas had 
uo effect in relieving anxiety and indignation felt in this country.” 

The Kenya Agitation. 

A joint meeting of the members of the Standing Committee 
of the Congress and the local association was held in Mombasa on 
30th January 1922 when the following resolution was passed.— 

(After referring to the Churchill pronouncement, it was—) 

Resolved that in view of the situation thus arisen, the Interim 
represeutations be declined and a special session of the Co:gress he 
convened if necessary to consider the situation and to take steps in 
accordanco with the resolution of non-co operation passed at the third 
session of the Congress held at Mombassa 1n 1920. 

Resolved furthor that all the associations of the country be 
informed aud recommended to pass similar resolutions, 

The N-C-O Resolution 


The following is the N-C-O resolution referred to above :— 
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‘ Whereis i spite of repeated representations from Its Majesty’s 
Indian subjects in Kast Africa and from all other sources and 
the Government of India from time to time to accord equal treat- 
ment tothemin all respects based on the principle of equality of status 
for the Indiins within the Empire in general and in Crown Colonies 
and Proteetorates in particular, His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Colomes, imfluenced by the pressure of aclass of Kuropean 
settlers full of iacial animosity and trade jealousy, meted out 
humiliating treatment to the trusted deputation of the Indians of Hast 
Africa headed hy the president of the third session of the Congress, 
Mr. A M_ Jeevanjee, who declared in his speech delivered in the 
HTouse of Lords on the 14th July, 1920, and subsequently announced 
by His Excellency the Governor, the administrative policy to he 
adopted as regitds the Indians residing therein with regard to 
franchise, & gregation of races and ownership of land—a policy which 
1s absolutely unjust and disappointing, violates all the acknowledged 
principles of crxviulised Government and is detrimental to the future 
prosperity of the Colony rand the interest of the Empire—this Con 
gress humbly and respectfully appeals to His Majesty in Council to 
Issue Instructions to bis responsible ministers to recognise the prin- 
ciple aud practica of complete equality of status for the Irdians in 
Lastern Afriea — 

‘(a) By immediately removing all disabilities ‘esulting from the 
ado tion of the principle of segregation of races in the East Afiican 
‘lerritones which 1s most itjurious and detrimental to the politizal 
advancement ind economical interests of the Indian subjects of His 
Majesty the Kiig, the ngbt of franchise on tho same hasis as that on 
which if 15 grinted he Kuropeans ou 4 common register. 

“(b) By removi disabilities imposed upon the British Indian 
In acquiring land in . y part of the Colony of Kenya Protectorate 
of vast Africa, Uganda and Zanzibar, and 

“(¢) By 1cmoving the racal bar which at present exists in the way 
of Indian Civil Servants being appointed and promoted to Officer grade. 

“Failing which within a reasonable time this Congress resolves 
that if has no alternative left o 1t but to ad.ise and adopt such 
measures of peaceful and effective political weapons of self defen: 2, 
surh as non co operation, aS 2 1¢medy to achieve the objects specified 
ihove by stiges that should be decided under the advice and 
guidar ce of distinguished Indian leaders who should be invited here 
specially for this purp se 36 an extraordinary session of the Congress 
to be convened specialiy for this purpose.” 

Kenya in the Commons 


‘luo agitation over the Churchill pronouncement grew into threat- 
enlug proportions, It was an open secret that Messrs Churchill 
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and Vontagu were in strong disagreement in the Lloyd Georgian 
cabinet as to Britain’s Colonial policy Mr “Montagu tried to 
counteract Mr Charchill’s notorious stitements in his 1920 Club 
speech but Mr Montagu himself had to go owing to his pro Indian 
proclivities 

In the course of examining the eronditions in Kenya during the 
Colonial Office debite in the Houso of Commons on July 4th 1922, 
Mr Wood suid that after further discussing tho Indian question 
with Karl Winterton he was far from unbopeful of the possibility of 
agreement “Ur Churchill was always prepared to offc: Indians ex 
clusive use of other lands outside the Highlands, but with reference 
to that area he considered that their hinds were tied }y past history 
In his opimon throwing tho Highlands open to universal colomsation 
would be inconsistent with the understanding on which the settlers 
were Induced to settle there Mr Wood laid emphisis on his st ite 
ment that the settlement of the Indian question must be regarded in 
the light of the practical stubborn facts of Kenya 


The Present Situation 


Tvent , however, begin to take a more hopeful turn Jster on 
when Sir Ldward Northey, the ant: Indian Governor under whose 
egis the Europew Convention and the Delamere gang were 
able co extraordinarily to flourish, was recalled and Sn Robert 
Cory ido: wis appointed Governor in his plice Since bis assump 
tion of office Sir Robert has chown a keen appreciation of tha 
Indians’ difficulties and bas evinced a personal solicitude for the 
just and human claims of the Indiin sottlers Tis J.xcellency went 
so far as to open on Invitation the Fourth Session of the ast Indian 
National Congicss 1922 andin doing so cayressed himself very 
felicitously of the loyalty of the Indians 


Resolutions of the East Africa Indian Congress 


The following among other resolutions were adopted at the last session 
of the East Africa Indian National Corgress under the presidentshsp of Mr 
M A Desai 


Protest Against Segregation 


This Congress vi ws with groat alarm and const initien the announcement 
malic by the Secictary of State tor the Colonies at the Toast African Dinne2z und 
by the Under sccretury of Stat im the House ct Comrions on the occ wicn ot 
tne Colonial Ofice vy te 1 garung the reservation of Haisnlands for I urope ims 
miindignantl) protests agwnst auy such disabritiis bein, imposed on His 
Majesty» Indian subjects, the sime being inconsistent with the primeyle t 
c yualiry 

alitag Congress docs oct recognise thit) wny 7] dge couid be or cver bas boo 
Piven to Kuropoans fcr the reservation of Ii jbliu ls but on the c der bird 
ludians have it on thc authority of po kes agpoiscn than Loid Ligin, the thio 
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Secretary of State for the Colonics, that “with regard to granting of land to 
linhanus 16 1s not consonant with the views ot His Mayesty’s Government to 
lmpose legal restrictions ol any particular section of the community,” 

This Congress re-asserts that the Crown Land Ordinance, 1916, which openly 
banctions racial bar on tiauster of Land is a direct contravention of the above 
detinite pledge to Indians, especially in view of the tact that section 73 of the 
sald Ordinance has been invariably used to veto transfers to Indians, 

Lhis Cougrebs must cuiphatically afirms tbat tne question of franchise on 
a common electoral basis to His Majesty’s Indian subjects, domiciled within the 
Kast African territulles, Is unduly delayed and js retarding their progress ser- 
ously ; therctore, this Congress most earacstly appcals to His Majcety’s Govern- 
ment to grant cyaal aud common franchise to Indians, thus affording them 
egudi opportunity to contribute to the welfare and prosperity of the Kast African 
territories, 


Yunis Congrcss, in view of the part playcd by Indian troops in the carly 
conquest, pacincation and development of these territories, strougly urges His 
Majesty’ Government hot to impose any Testriction on Indian immigration. 
Such measures will undoubtedly seriously interiere with the development of the 
Atrican Natives aud hamper the progress of the Kast African territories, 

This Congress places on record, once mole, ther most emphatic and 
Indignant protist aguinst the principle of segregation of Indians 1n Kast Africa 
because, apart from wounding thar national susceptibilities, it 18 subversive of 
all economical principles, prejudicial to the sights of private ownership and 
destructive of all vested interests of the Indian community 

In view of the declaration of policy by the present Secretary of State for the 
Colonics on the 22nd June 1921, this Congress respccttully urges him to throw 
open the higher Civil and Military posts to Indians according to merit and 
irrespective of colour, creed aud race, 


Indians and Self-Defence 

(a) This Congress places on recoid their sense of disappointment at the 
absence of oppoltuuity to the Indian community for participation in the defence 
ot these countries and protcsts against the Termtoral Force Ordinance. 

(b) In view of & large number of callous murders of defence less Indians 
committed in the colony of Kenya and adjoining territoties and of the increasing 
number ot daring buiglanics, tlis Congress strongly resents the persistent rciueal 
of the Police authorities to grant permission to In'ians to possess suitable 
tircearms for their protection. 

There 1s no law prohibiting British Indians from possessing firearms and the 
past Tecord proves that such Indians who are in possession of fire-arms Lave 
never abuscd the privilege. The nature of the country with wild ammmals and 
with warlike Natives renders it absolutcly necessary that Indians should be frecly 
permitted to possess weapon of self-defence accoruing to thir own choice with- 
out apy intcrfcreuce by the T’olice. 

Indian Settlers in Tangyamka 


This Congress fre-afiirms its resolution No + adopted im connection with 
Indiau Interests in the Langauyika Teriitones at its 2nd ¢ession held mm the year 
921, aud in view of the fast progression of setUc ment by acquisition of Immense 
properties by I]ndJaus, teqgucsts the Tanganyika Goverument to move i the 
matters referred to 1m the paid Resolution as buon ab possible. 


East African Federation not Wanted 


(a) This Congress strongly prot.sts against the idea of the contemplated 
Kast African Icderation in that the Zanzibar Protectorate 1s viitually an auto- 
nomous Arab Sultanate, the Lauganyiha a mandated territorys and Uganda a 
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Protectorate, and more especially when the population of these territories 18 
opposed to such federation 

(b) This Congress supnorts the opinion of His Mojesty’s British Indian 
Subjects in the Zanzibar Protectorate that the post of the High Commissioner 
for that Protectorate having not justified itself during so many years past 
should ba abolished and the British Resident made directly responsible to His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies 

This Congress urges H's Majesty's Government to introduce the liberal 
institutions in the Local Government of Zanzibar such as the extension of the 
present Protectorate Couneil to a Legislative Council on clective principles, 
anithe establishment of Municipality with adequate Indian representation 
thereon 

Equal Rights for Indians 


(a) This Congress requests the Local Government and especially the Govern- 
ment of the Colony of Kenya to grant adequate representation to the Indian 
community on the District Committees, Road Boards in the Colony and Pro- 
tectorate of Kenya as well as on the Land Board 

(b) That the Government of Ki nya be rm questcd to introduce a Rill in the 
Legislative Coaneil for the enforcement of the system of Trial by Jury at the 
first opportunity and the local Governments of the adjoimmg territones be also 
requested to extend the said principles at the earliest opportunity 

(c) This Congress tersolves that the loew Governmcnts be requested to mike 
improvements in the dict, clothing and housing accommodation of Indian priso- 
netsin His Mayjesty’s prisons in Kast African territorics; the present treatment 
as regards food and clothing, ete , meted out to Indians being inferior to that 
granted to the Natives of South Africa, Sychellians, and Portugucse Indian 
eubjects, 

(d) This Congress requests the various local Governments to provide 
adequate hospital accommodation for the Indian community 

(e) This Congress requests the local Governments to appoint Indian Visiting 
Justices to visit gaole to asecrtain the exact etate of trevtment meted out to 
Inchan prisoners and also toa appoint Justices of the Peace or Hlouorary Magis- 
Tates to attend the cases of Indian litigante 

(f) The Congicss resolves that the local Government be requested to issuc 
99 years’ leases to the holders of Shambas on temporary lcases throughout the 
Colony of Kenya and especially in Naurob: and Vachakos 

Uganda Protectorate 

(a) Thig Congresa views with great concern the attitude adopted by the 
Government of Uganda Protectorate regarding the rmpcatcd  Iegitimate 
demands of the Indian community for cqual proportion of representation on the 
Legislative Council with the un official Europeans in spite of the fact that the 
Indians are numerically more than three times the European population and 
their vested interests are far greatcr than the European s tthrs in the said 
Protectorate. 

(b) This Congress is strongly of ominion that the Uganda Government 
should recognise holders of degrees from Indian Univcrsities in respect of the 
legal and medical profession, and the holders of such degrees should be petm tted 
to practice in the said Protectorate, 

(c) This Congress strongly condemns the practice of the Railway authorities 
in disallowing Indians to travel in Ist Class cabins on the steamers in the Lak> 
Kioga and in making invidious distinction even between the Japanese and his 
Majesty’s Indian Subjects in this respect. 

(d) This Congress ia strongly of opinion that the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies must be askcd to take immcdiate steps to ash the Belgium authori. 
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ties to remove the untiasonable restrictions at present imposed apon British 
Indian subjects in the way of demanding ecxtra-ordinary Nvtional Passports 
certification of character etc., which hinder the’free entrance of British Indian 
subjects into Belgian Congo. 


Municipal Franchise 


This Congress records their sense of profound indignation at the unnecessary 
delay in enfranchising Indians on a common electoral basis for the Nairobi 
Municipal Corporation and requests the Government of Kenya immediately to 
settle the question of Indian representation on the Municipal Corpotation at 
Nanobi and also authorises the Standing Committee of the Congress and the 
Indian Association, Nanobi, to take any steps regarding the non-payment of 
taxes of tae Municipal Corporation, Nairobi, in the event of absence of a Batlb- 
factory scttlement of the Injian Municipal fianehige at any time they deem 
expedi nt, 


The following is the Resolution adopted at Mombasa in 1920. 


Whereas from all considerations, geographical, historical, climatic, social 
and pohtical, and from the ancient connection of India with the Tanganyika 
Territory, and whercas India is one of the nations that took a prominent part 
in conquering the said Territory from Germany, and whereas the successful 
devclopment of the Tanganyiha Termtory to be handed to Great Britain for 
administration must necessitate connection of India with this Colony, by means 
of Indian immigration, Indian capital, trade, industries ete (in fact all the 
requisites to colonise and devclop & country) on a very advanced measure, and 
whereas in view of the recent policixs declared by the Colonial Office in respect 
of the status of the Indians in the adjacent Kenya Colony and Uganda Protec- 
torate it 14 necessary to assure publie fec lings here and in India, to have definite 
safeguards of the position of Indians in the said Tanganyika Territory ;—Th's 
Mongress is of opinion that there shall be no discrimination against Indians 
entering into and enjoying full mghts of occupation and citizenship in 
Tanganyika Territory, and furthct resolves to communicate with the [ndian 
m-mb:rs of the Teague of Nitions to mak> definite provisions in the 
mandate about to be given to preserve the full mghts referred to above 
for Indians in the said terntory 

That, in view of the forthcoming re-adjustment of the vast territory of 
Tanganyika, formerly known as Girman East Africa, by extensive eale of 
properties, moveable and immoveable, and its subsequent development by 
agriculture, colonization, immigration, trade and industries this Congress 
eaTnestly requests the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association to send a deputa- 
tion of bome lading Indians reprcecnting the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 
Burcau, Mill-Owners Association, the British Ind.an Colonial Merchants’ 
Association, the Tmperal Indian Citizenship Association, Grain Merchant»’ 
Association, the Native Piece-Goods Merchants’ Association ete, to study the 
position of this country for Indians at the spot from Indian point of view in 
all respects, commercial and political, and disseminate first-hand information 
thus secured for final action in Inda, 

That 1n the opinion ot this Congress Clause No. 33 with all its six sections 
pertamung to the deportation of the political offenders in the Oider in Council 
1920 of the Tanganyika Territory and Clause 4 of Proclamation 7 of 1920 
with regard to restriction of undesirable immigrants, do not afford any 
scope of judicial protection to persons under such suspicion and are undesirable 
and arbitrary. Thia Congress therefore urges upon His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to see to their Immediate deletion and amend them in a 
maoner which affords requisite scope tor fair judicial trial in a legally consti- 
tuted Court of Justice. 


Indians in the Dominions 


Historical Survey 


The position of Indians in the Dominions and Crown Colonies bas 
been thoroughly set forth in the previous issues of the KEGISTER, 
Below is given a summary account of previous history. Like 
Kenya amongst the Crown Colonies, it is the South African Domi- 
nion that has ever proved and is still a great thorn by the side 
of India. South Africa has sturdily refused to recognise the Indian 
claim of equal partnership in the Kmpiie. The tronble began in 
the Transvaal long before the Boer War and before a British 
Dominion status was given to South Africa. In 1881 there was no 
Indian in the Transvaal. From 1884 onwards as Indian traders 
bogan to migrate from Natal, the Anti-Asiatic feeling became more 
and more evident. In tho beginning, it was the natural antipathy 
betwoen the white Dutch and the brown Indian tradesman, based 
more on racial feeling than on jealonsly due to trade, The London 
Convention of 1884 gave the following privileges to the Indians :— 

‘‘All persons other than natives, conforming themselves to the 
laws of the South African Republic :— 


(a) will have full liberty, with their families, to enter, travel 
or reside in any part of the South African Republic ; 


(2) will be entitled to hire or possess houses, manufactories, 
ware houses, shops and premises ; 


(c) may carry on their commerce either in person or by any 
agents whom they may think fit to employ ; 


(d) will not bo subject, in respect of their persons or property, 
or in respect of their commerce or Industry, to any taxes, whether 
general or local, other than those which are or may be imposed upon 
citizens of the said Republic.” 

A year later, however, a strong agitation was set afoot against 
the so-called invasion of the Asiatic which resulted in the passing 
of the first legislative enactment against the Asiatics—Law 3 of 
1885. It enacted that ‘persons belonging to any of the aboriginal 
races of Asia, including thereunder the socalled coolies, Arabs 
Malays and Muhammadan subjects of the Turkish Kmpire 


(a) shall not acquire the rights of citizenship in the South 
African Republic ; 


19 
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(b) shall not be owners of Janded property in the Republic ; 


(c) shall, as far as those who settle in the Republic with the 
object of trading, efc, are concerned, have to be inscribed ina 
register to be specially kopt for that purpose by the Landdrosts 
of the respective districts, according to 8 model to be prescribed by 
the Government ; 


(d) the Government shall have the right to assign to them 
special streets, wards and locations for habitation.” 

This is the firat black mark in the differential treatment 
of the Asiatics and it still remains on the statute book to their 
eternal disgrace. The reason given for such a legislation was that 
it was intended to secure the White population from the dirty 
and insanitary mode of living of the Asiatics. No effort was 
made to discriminate between the traders and his coolies, between 
the rich and the poor, betwoen the educated and the ignorant, 
between the high and low—all being included in the one class 
of inferior beings. Her Majesty’s Government always tried to 
bring this inequity to the notice of the Republican Government, 
but 16 could not but yield eventually on the ground of public healb. 
When the war broke out in 1899 a large number of Indians were 
freely carrying on business in the several towns of the Republic. 
The number of Indians estimated at this time was about 17,000. The 
policy of the Crown Colony, after the war, underwent a sudden 
change for the worse and followed quite a different principle. There 
was a fresh inflow of Asiatics from all parts of Africa, and now the 
struggle became henceforward more economic than sanitary. Trade 
jealousy prompted by the instinct of self-preservation in the minds 
of the Isuropean bred a sort of hatred of the coloured races. 
Lord Milner, the Colonial Secretary, further endorsed this sentiment 
and pressed for more stringent legislation. He remarked: ‘I 
think that to attempt to place coloured people on an equality with 
Whites in South Africa is wholly impractiable and that, moreover, 
it is in principle wrong.” The nature of the change of outlook 
and opinion can very easily be gauged by a resolution passed in 
1904 at the White National Convention, which reads thus :— 
Resolutions were passed.— 

(1) thanking the Government of the Transvaal Colony for the 
sympathetic attitude they had taken up in regard to the question of 
the Asiatic trader ; 


(2) affirming the principle that Asiatic Immigration should be 
prohibited except under restrictive legislation ; 

(3) urging the removing into bazars of all Asiatic traders ; 
no further licenses to be issued to Asiatics to trade outside bazars: 
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(4) affirming the opinion that all Asiatics should be required to 
reside in bazars or locations appointed by the Government. 

Another suggestion of a like nature followed in 1906 when it 
was proposed that a compulsory registration of all Asiatics should 
be made and that they should be identified by finger prints. But 
the legislation was shelved for the time being on account of the near 
approach of the grant of Responsible Government to Transvaal. 

During the first session of the Parliament of Transvaal, ordi- 
nances were passed which established an Immigration Department, 
restricted immigration into the Colony and fixed an educational test 
which led to the passive resistence movement of Mr. M. K Gandhi 
and eventually led to the Gandhi-Smuts agreement of 1914. (See 
I. A. Jt, 1921), Still all did not go on well and after the Great War 
the controversy broke out again in 1918, as regards the position 
of the Asiatics in reference to the holding and trading rights in 
Transvaal. The Gandhi-Smuts agreement was violated by the Act 
37 of 1919, after which the position was as follows: 

(1) Indians cannot own fixed property anywhere in the province, 
either directly or indirectly, ¢.e, through nominal trustees of limited 
liability companies, except in such localities as the Government may 
for sanitary reasons assign to them for purposes of residenco. 

(2) They can acquire leasehold rights with respect to fixed 
property. 

(3) They can obtain general dealers’ licenses to trade anywhere. 

That Act while recognising the ‘ vasted’ interests of Indian 
settlers already there, upheld the Transvaal Law 3 of 1885 by which 
Indians and Asiatics ‘‘ may not ba owners of fixed property.” A 
great agitation arose and Government proposed to appoint a 
commission to go into the whole Asiatic question” in the Transvaal. 
As a result of the Reciprocity resolution accepted by the Imperial 
Conference in 1918 (see I. 4. R. 7919) and the pressure of the 
Indian Secretary of State the Government of India was allowed to 
send a representative before this commission to put the Indian case. 
Sir Benjamiu Robertson was accocdingly sent. The report of this 
Commission was finally issued in March 1921 and since then the 
question of repatriation bas come to the fore. 


Repatriation—Sir Benjamin Robertson was deputed by the 
Govt. of India to South Africa to urge the Indian claim. He suggested 
repatriation. On this question the reportof the Asiatic Inquiry 
Commission (see the 1921 Hegister) has some very valuable in- 
formation to give. It says that most of the witnesses examiueu 
are emphatic in their denunciation of the Asiatic population on 
various grounds. In spite of the cessation of immigration they 
were apprehensive of their eventually dispossessing the White man 
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throughout the country. The remedy that they suggested was 
compulsory repatriation. Without expropriation of property and 
adequate compensation, this was not possible. Fifty millions 
sterling or more would be necessary for this. But they urged 
that the step was worth taking. They thought that for patriotic 
reusous Orange Free State and the Cape Colony would join 
hands with them and freely give money even though the problem 
did not affect them. But they saw the futility of the whole 
thing when they were told that approximately half the Asiatics in 
Natal and a considerable portion of those in Transvaal were born in 
South Africa, Others were against this, not on account of the cost, 
but on account of the injustice. Indians are of opinion that 
voluntary repatriation is only a stepping-stone to compulsory 
repatriation and should be strongly objected to. Repatriation was 
the remedy suggested by Mr. C. F. Andrews, but since then he 
has found out his mistake and he admits in his recent book, 
Indians in South Africa, that repatriation is ro remedy. The 
Report of the 8S. A. Commission and the subsequent steps taken 
aro given in the following pages. 


The Indian Question in Natal 


lt was some sixty years ago that Indians were for the 
first time introduced into Natal as indentured laborers. 
Since Natal from the beginning was a Crown Colony, Indians 
hud many more privileges in it than in Transvaal. ‘They enjoy- 
ed the same rights as to ownership of land as Kuropoans. The 
same Licensing Laws were appliciblo to them. This was due to 
the fact that the presence of Indians in Natal was due to the 
request of the Natal Governmont to send indentured laborers from 
India. Since they could not manage without Indian laborers, even 
after the five years of indenture thcy were induced to stay behind 
us free laborors aud sometimes grants of lands were made to them 
instead of free passage back to India. Thus their families grew 
in number and the children born to them proved to be energetic, 
well-educated and intelligent. The Indians who were nearly half 
the whole population and who increased almost 20 per cent in 15 
years, from 1876 to 1891 from 10,336 to 30,355, were very much 
diseatished at the distribution of seats in the Legislative Assembly 
when Natal got Self-Government. In the wake of these laborers 
bad come many a trader, professional man, merchant and clerk. 
And it was against this class of Indians that the Anti Asiatic feel- 
ing vented itself. It culminated in the passing of enactments of 
1896 97. Mr. Escombe, the Prime Minister, in introducing those 
bills remarked: “Unless an arrastation was put upon the introduc- 
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tion of immigrants from India, the whole of the special policy 
of this country would be disturbed. Having regard to the charac- 
ter of the people who were coming into the country it was easy 
for the whole of the population of this country to be, as 
it were, submerged by the new arrivals, entailing a competition 
which was simply impossible as far as Europeans were concerned, 
whether in trade or agriculture, on account of the different 
habits of life.”’ 

Many Indians held lands and had farms of their own. They 
bad small and big business concerns and held some very substantial 
and valuable properties in the midst of the towns. There is a 
steady tendency for land and property gradually to pass into the 
hands of Indians. A fresh attempt in 1908 by the Natal Govern- 
ment to limit the issue of licenses to Indians met with a strong 
rebuff from the Imperial Government. 


Recently an attempt made hy the Natal Provincial Council to 
pass two ordinances disabling Indians still further was only frustrated 
by the veto of the Governor-General. One of the ordinances aimed 
at depriving Indians of their right to elect in Township Boards. 
The other affected their right to obtain municipal trading licenses. 
This last, called the Rural Dealers Licensing Ordinance, was again 
introduced in 1922 in spite of its being vetoed in 1921. Indians 
have uv parliamentary vote, and by the Township Franchise Ordi- 
nance, vetoed like the last in 1921 but passed by the Council in 
1922 again at the instance of Mr. Flulett, the leader of the Anti. 
Indian party, the municipal vote is sought to be denied to them. 
The anti-lndians are moving heaven and earth to enforce repatri- 
ation on Indian settlers and even Govt. agents are going about 
Inducing Indians to get out. Indians are now increasingly being 
badly treated. ‘They have to travel in back seats in ‘rams and 
Railways along with Negroes, however respectable or rich they may 
be, while the uncleanest Whites occupy the front benches. Lvon 
the descendants of the old indentured Indians have to obey the old 
immigration law which did not permit Indians to go outof their 
houses after 9rPM.! Tho ‘voluntary ropatriation’ has been so 
thoroughly canvassed by Govt. agents there that already some Indians 
have left their home in South Africa for good, but on landing in 
India th-y find no Govt. bureau here which was promised by Sir 
Benjamin Robertson on behalf of the Indian Govt. The position 
is now this : the Govt. of India helped to supply indentured labour 
to Natal ; under the pressure of public opinion they sent Sir 
Benjamin Robertson to settle the Indian question ; Sir Benjamin 
‘settled’ voluntary repatriation and promised that the Govt. of India 
would look after the repatriated on their arrival in India by 
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opening labour bureans in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras ; and these 
bureaus are not yet in working order. 

On the whole, the attitude of the Indians in Natal is to preserve 
as many of the rights and privileges which they already possess 
as possible. In Zululand, there is no bar against Asiatics from 
holding land. But they cannot reside in it, neither can they 
trade there. In Orange Free State, there is no Indian problem. 
The problem in the Cape Colony centres round the possible curtail- 
ment of their rights, since they have got both the Parliamentary 
and Municipal franchise. With Kuropeans they possess the right to 
own lands and trade. There is however a strong grievance against 
the Municipalities which are averse to granting licenses to Asiatics, 


Indians in Bntish Columbia 


There are about 4.000 Indians settled in British Columbia who 
are mostly Sikhs. Thoy are for the most part agricultural labour- 
eres ; a few also work in factories and railways. Since 1914, the 
Canadian Government has firmly decided not to allow any fresh 
British Indian in the western part’ of Canada. They have tried to 
secure this, first, by insisting on a through ticket from any country to 
Canada and by a continuous journey. I[ivery person seeking entry 
should possess 200 dollars, and finally no artisan, skilled or unskilled 
labourer, is allowed to come in. ‘The ground stated for all this is 
that thore is lack of employment in British Columbia. The 
memorable voyage of the Komagata Mars and the sequal to it 
is a case in point showing how rigid was the spirit of exelu- 
sion. Tho grievance of the settlers in British Columhia is that 
since they were let in without hindrance as soldiers of the Crown, 
thoir wives and children shouid be allowed to join them which the 
authorities declinc, A few cases are known where this has been 
done. However, oxcept for the general obstruction to entry into 
Canada, there is no differential treatment and legislation. 


Indians in Australia 


Australia has boon following the policy of shutting its doors on all 
Asiatics through a Language Test which is as bad as it could be. 
Indians of high position and standing and Indian students are, how- 
aver, allowed to enter. There cannot settle there nor can they 
remain there withovt permission. ‘lhe children of a domicile cannot 
find an ontrance. There is a strong tendency ‘to restrict the rights 
of the Orientals to exercise trades freely and in other ways to expose 
them to disabilities.” Says James Bryce in his JAfodern Democracies : 
‘There ig in Australia an evon more general agreement that the 
continent must be strictly reserved for the White Kuropean racos, 
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excluding persons of Mast Asiatic or South A-iatic or African origin 
The watch-word' a White Austraha’ 1s proclaimed by all parties 


The Colonists’ Plea 


These Dominions maintain that they have got a right to pass any 
legislation, being free countries, 1m order that they may protect their 
citizens, and rightly or wrongly, they are afraid of too intimate an 
intercourse with Asiatics Their opposition is partly based on 
sanitary and economic objections, but some capital 1s made 
out of the ethnic objection too, Such an authority as James 
Bryce writes on this question in the following manner: ‘ Never- 
theless there is another side to the matter. Whoever studies 
the phenomena that attend the contict of Whites with civilised 
East Asiatics in Pacific, North Ametica-..«. perceives that there ara 
other grounds, besides the desire of working men to prevent the 
competition of cheap Asiatic labour, which may justify the conclu 
sion, The admixture of blood, which 1s sure ultimately to come 
wherever races, howeve1 different, dwell close together, raises grave 
questions, not only for White men, but for the world at large 
Scientific enquiries hive not so far warranted the assumption that a 
mixed race 18 necossallly superior to the less advanced of the two 
races whence it springs It may be inferior to either, or the gain 
to the less advanced may be slighter than the loss to the more 
advanced ” 


The following are the principal grievances and objections which 
wore raised by witnesses to the South Afiican Commission against 
Asiatic traders — 


(1) They send their money out of the country instead of spend- 
ing it where they earn it 


(2) They are a source of danger to the public health owing to 
their unclean babits, and require constant supervision to make 
them conform to sanitary aud other bye laws. 


(3) They depreciate the value of property in their neighbour- 
hood, as well as of the premises which they occupy. 
(4) Their standard of living 18 inferior to that of Europeans. 


(5) Their standard of trading and methods of business ar® 
different to those of Europeans in the following respects : 


(a) They use inferior buildings as shop premises and pay less 
rent for them ; (2) the owner of the business and his shop assistants 
all usually reside on the premises; (c) they defraud their 
creditors by fraudulent insolvency more frequently than Kuro- 
peans; (d) they poy Jower wages to their assistants than 
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Europeans; (e) they evade the laws regulating houra of trading; 
(f) they babitually give short weight and adulterated foodstuffs; 
(g) they thus succeed in underselling European traders. 

(G) They carry on business which should be carried on by 
Europeans and close avenues of employment which should be open 
to Kuropeans. 

(7) They produce nothing in the Transvaal and do not con- 
sume the produce of thecountry but import their requirements 
from India. 

(8) They form “rings” to keep out European competitors. 

(9) Their presence has a bad inflnence on the natives, who are 
jealous of the rights and privileges enjoyed by them, as coloured 
people. 

(10) Their religion, linguage, color, mode of thought, ideals, 
manner and castom, are entirely diferent to those of Europeans ; 
they eannot ba assimilated and their presence 1s a menace to 
European supremacy 

(11) They are generally immorsl and debauch the natives by 
inciting them to theft and by readily receiving stolen property. 

(12) They become too familiar with Europeans, especially 
females, in the conduct of their business and thus destroy the 
respect of the natives for Kuropeaus. 


The claims of Asiatics 


The Indians likewise have a just cause for complaint both 
against the Colonist ind) tha Mother Country, Knglind. Constant 
insults burled at them, the ban of almost untouchability fixed on 
them, the humilation and degradation of being a subject race, all 
these have contributed to inflame their spirit and have made 
them very bold 1 their demands These have heen summed 
up briefly in the Report referred to above The Commission 
has mostly repudiated the allegations of the Whites as utterly 
unfounded 


The first and foremost grievance advanced by Indiaus in 
Transvaal is that, though British born sub-jocts, they are excluded 
from civic and other rights and privileges which are freely accorded 
to aliens, who are permitted to own land and enjoy full and 
unfettered rights of trading anywhere in the Province. Many of 
these aliens, they allege, are men of the lowest type who have 
emigrated in the country from the slums of Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe. They maintain, therefore, that being British 
enbjects they are entitled to claim at least the same rights as these 
aliens, They particularly resent the J.aw 3 of 1885 which is the 
parent of al] restrictive and co erciunist legislation. 


Report of the South African 
Asiatic Enquiry Committee 


This Commission was appointed to inquire into the provisions 
of the law affecting : 

(a) The acquisition of land and rights affecting land in the 
Union by the Asiatics and porsons of Asiatic descent for trading and 
other purposes ; 

(b) The trading or carrying on of business by such persons 
generally, or in specified localities ; 

And further to report whether it was in the public interest to 
alter the Jaw in any respect and to make recommendations with 
reapect to any difficulties and grievances which have arisen in 
regard to matters (a) and (b). 

The report of the Commission covers 68 foolscap pages, and 
reviews the whole question. The extracts given helow are from 
that part of the report. which explains the general conclusions of 
the Commission and gives its viewg and recommendntions. 


Details of Recommendations 


197. The fear which General Smuts referred to at the London 
Conference of 1917, as having formerly obsessed the minds of many 
of the European inhabitants of the Transvaal, has not been removed 
by the passing of the Immigrants Regulation Act of 1913. A_ great 
many witnesses before the Commission insisted that there is stil] a 
large and continual influx of Asiatics into the country, in spite of that 
Act. Some of their assertions were of a most extravagant character 
and were generally based on hearsay ; they were prohably due to 
Teports spread around the country districts by interested or 
irresponsible propagandists. But the impression was not confined 
to witnesse; from the smaller town and country districts, whose 
views might be influenced by the migration of Indian Traders or 
hawkers from one town to another. Similar apprehensions appeared 
to be entertained by witnesses from the larger centres; and even 
Counsel for the South African League rejected the assurances given 
upon the subject by the officials of the immigration Department, 
and expresaed his conviction that there have been frequent evasions 
of the laws restricting immigration. 
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We are, however, as previously stated, satisfied that there are 
no substantial grounds for those apprehensions, and that, if there is 
any Joakage at all at the present time into the Transvaal, it is 
entirely negligible. 

We deem it most important that the public mind should be 
disabused of that obsession, for it undoubtedly lies at the root of 
a great deal of the alarm about the “ Asiatic menace.” 


Ownership of Land 


198. The Commission recommend that Law 3 of 1&5 
(Transvaal) which prohibits the ownership of land by Asintics, 
except in certain special places sect apart for them, should remain 
in force. 

Sir Benjamin Robertson informcd the Commission that neither 
the Imperial Government nor the Government of India is now pre- 
pared to press for the repeal of that Law, although it was asked for at 
the London Conference of 1918. The difficulty of amending Law 
3 of 1885 or the Gold Law of the Transvaal in the present state 
of public opinion is recognised ; especially us it would be a reversal 
of the decision of Parliament, »s expressed in Act No. 37 of 1919, 
which in our opinion, should also remain in force. 

{ Jfour recommendations as to the establishment of separate 
areas in every town for Asiatics, both for residential and trading 
purposes, are carried out, they would have the right to own fixed 
property in such areas and any substantial hardship entailed by the 
retention of Law 3 of 1885 would thus be removed. 

199, Asregards Natal, it has been suggested that no great 
hardship would be suffered if the rights of Asiatics to acquire land 
were restricted to the Coast Belt—extending from, say, twenty to 
thirty miles inland. 

It is admitted that while Indians are very successful ns 
agriculturists along the coast belt, where the climate and system 
of agriculture are best suited to them, they are not adapted to 
ordinary up-country farming,:which comparatively few of them have 
hitherto attempted ; and their exclusion as landowners from the 
uplands would go a long way towards allaying the strong feeling 
upon the subject which exists amongst the farming population of the 
inland districts. 

In the cireumstances, we would recommend that such a 
restriction should be provided for by legislation. Jt must, however, 
he confined to ownership of Inand for farming or agricultural 
purposes, outside of the townships. The chief difficulty would 
be the getting of land in the coast belt either in freehold or 
leasehold on reasonable terms, 
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If such a provision is made, Indian agriculturists who are not 
in @ position to purchase pruperties should be granted facilities 
for acquiring long leases of land instead of having to be content 
with short leases as at present. It has been found that as soon 
as the Indian holder of a lease on short notice has improved the 
waste land, the Europcan landlord steps in and drives the Indian 
further afield by giving him notice to quit. 


Allocation of Separate Areas. 


200. In desling with the remodies suggested in the Transvaal 
for the removal of the grievances arising out of Asiatic trading, we 
have (in paragraphs 120 to 131) fully discussed the question of 
segregation, and given the ontlines of our proposals concerning 
that vital matter. It is unnecessary to repeat them here, but we 
would strongly recommend that some system of separate areas, based 
on the lines of those suggestions, should be introduced both in the 
Transvaal and Natal. 

It is fully recognised that its introduction will not have the 
effect of ridding European traders of Asiatic competition. That 
object cannot be attained unless trading by Asiatics is either 
absolutely prohibited or relegated to locations outside the towns, 
where it would practically be restricted to dealing with members 
of their own race. And for reasons before mentioned, we are 
unable to recommend either of those courses. It is deemed essential 
that the Asiatic quarter for trading purposes should be located 
within the town, and with due regard to the situation of existing 
businesses. But such a scheme will, at any rate, tend to ensure the 
removal of Asiatics from the immediate vicinity of European 
traders. And the social grievance arising from contiguity of Asiatic 
residences with those of Kuropeans will also be obviated. 

In order to avoid any possible suspicion that trade rivalry might 
in some instances influence the selection of those areas, it would be 
advisable that their allocation, for both trading and residential 
purposes, should be entrusted to special boards consisting of three 
or more members appointed for this purpose by the Administrator of 
the Province. They might include the Magistrate of the District, 
the Surveyor-General and other persons, not necessarily local 
residents, of reliable and independent judgment. 

These Boards should, however, act in close consultation with 
Municipal Authorities, as well as with the leaders of the Asiatic 
community. 

No steps should be taken for the allocation of such separate 
areas in any town, except upon the special request of the Municipal 
Council or other local authority, 
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Little difficulty in Natal 


202. There should be little difficulty in introducing such a 
system in Natal, at any rate as far as trading is concerned ; for in 
some towns of that Province it bas already been adopted to some 
extent. We gathered from the evidence of the Licensing- Officer of 
the Pietermartizburg Municipality and other witnesses that in that 
city there is a specia) area, known as the Indian quarter, for which 
applications for new licences by Indians are granted without any 
question: whereas they are withheld from localities which are 
regarded as European diatricts of the town. In Durban also the 
policy of the local Licensing Officer has always been to confine 
Asiatic trading to particular sections of the town as far as possible. 

The Commission received very useful evidence upon this point 
at Maritzburg from Mr. F. A. Hathorn, an old resident, who bad 
evidently given much thought to the question, and had tendered 
similar evidence in 1885 before the Wragg Commission. He 
deprecated the action of Natal Municipalities in trying to achieve 
the impossible by kicking against the law and “ endeavouring to 
discriminate between the Asiatic and the European, with the result 
that they find themselves to day no nearer solution than before.” 


The solution, in his opinion lies in equal justice to all and he 
strongly advocated that Municipal Corporations should have 
powers to include in their Bye-laws regulations as to European, 
Asiatic, Coloured and Native quarters ; and particularly for the 
regulating ot trading licences in such quarters. 

203. Complaints were laid before the Commission by residents 
of Malvern, Sydenbam and other suburbs of Durban, regarding tbe 
large number of small tenements occupied hy Indians which are 
scattered about in the midst of valuable European properties in 
those localities. They consist generally of unsightly and insanitary 
hovels ccecupied by Irdians of the lowest type. The dwelling often 
stauds in a small plot of ground on which vegetables are grown. 
Onfortunately, they are situated ht yond the limits of the Durhan 
Municipality; and the sanitary supervision of the locality is in the 
hands of a District Inspector, in the service of the Government 
who pays it only periodical visits. 

W bat is evidently urgently needed is the creation of an efficient 
local authority to deal with the insanitary conditions complained of, 


Alteration of Licensing Laws. 

204. In paragraphs 132 to 141 of this Report we have set 
out in detail those provisions of the respective Licensing Laws 
of the four provinces of the Union which are relevant to our 
enquiry, 
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If the recommendations of the Commission are to be effectually 
carried out, and some of the legitimate grievances of the Indian 
community removed, tt will be necessary to make material alteration 
in the Licensing L:ws of the Cape Transvaal and Natal Provinces. 
We have already shown that the Orange Freo State Province is not 
directly concerned 1n the Astatic problem, nor can it reasonably be 
expected that, that Province would readily assent to 8 radical 
alteration of ite legislative measures, which are said to have given 
general satisfaction. On the other hand, there can be no doubt 
that a umform heence law throughovt the Union would be of great 
advantage If this cannot be achieved, then as regards the other 
thiee provinces, where Astatic traders arc found in considerable 
numbers, we are of opinion that their respective laws relating to 
the issue of trade licenses should be assimilated in a comprehensive 
consolidating Act of Parliament In as much as tho state of licensed 
premises, and the suitability of certain classes of trade or business 
to particular localities, fall pecuharly within the province of 
Municipalities responsible for the samtary condition and good 
government of the town, the local authority should )ikewise be 
charged with the grunting of trading licenses 

206. With thot end in view we would recommend as follows:— 


(1) The granting of all heences, o: of certificates authorising 
their issue by a Recetver of Revenue, should in the towns and 
villages be entrusted to the local authorities exercising municipal 
functions, with the right, however, to delegate their powers to 
a Committee and (01) a licensiug officer against whose decisions au 
appeal should he to the delegating body , 

(2) for loralities outside the limits of those municipal bodies, 
to Divisional Councils in the Cape Province , but in those provinces 
where no such Councils exist to special hcensing officers appointed 
for the sevcral districts of those provinces by the Administrator ; 

(3) renewals of existing licences should be granted as a matter 
of course, subject to No 9 thereof , 

(4) the various grounds upon which an application for a new 
licence to trade can be refused hy the licensing body or ofhcer 
should be apecified in the Act or Ordinance ; 

(5) the grounds embodied in the Transvaal Ordinance No. 9 of 
1912 might be followed as a basis , but it should be made clear that 
the licensing body or officer bas the mght to refuse such application 
on any of the following grounds :— 

(a) that the premises in respect of which the licence is applied 
for are not suitable ; 

(b) that the class of business proposed to be carried on in them 
is not suited to the locality applied for ; 
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(c) that the applicant is not a fit and proper person to hold such 
a license or carry on such business ; 

(6) the reasons for the refusal of any licence or certificate 
should be recorded, together with any ovidence that miy have been 
given for or ugainst the application ; 

(7) there should be no appeal from any decision of such 
Licensing body or officer on grounds 5 (a) and 5 (b) ; bur 

(8) on ground 5 (d), referring to objcctions to the applicant 
personally, there sbould be a final appeal from all licensing autho- 
rities toa special Appeal Board, consisting of thr3e persons of 
independent judgment appointed by the Administrator of the 
Province. 

(9) Renewals should be refused by the issuer of licences if he 
rceives notice from the licensing authority that the original certi- 
ficate for its issue bas been cancelled or witbdrawn on any of the 
following grounds : 

(a) that the premises have become unsuitable , 

(b) that the business is unsuitable for tho locality ; 

(c) that the business has been conducted in an improper and 
unsatisfactory manner ; 

(d) that the holder is prohibited immigrant ; 

(e) that the holder is no longer bonafide interested in the 
licence. 

(10) Objections to renewals may be lodged with the licensing 
authority by any member of the public, as well as by the police or 
health officers; but before any decision is arrived at, notice of such 
objections should be given to the liccuse-holder, who must be granted 
an opportunity of submitting evidence to refute them. 

(11) Transfer of a licouce to another person or to other 
premises should be grantod as a matter of course ; unless the pro- 
posed transferee is objected to as not being a fit and proper person 
to hold the licence or the new promises are considered unsuitable 
or are situated in a locality for which the particular business is 
deemcd not to be suited. 


(12) There should be an appeal to the App al Board against 
decisions under (9) and (10) and that portion of (11) which relates 
to objections personal to the licence- holder 

(13) Except with the consent of the licensing authority an 
applicant for a new licence which his been refused should not be 
allowed to make another application for a licence for the same 
premises until the expiration of twelve months from the original 
application. 

(14) In case of the death of the licence-holder, his widow or 
the legal representative of his estate, and in the case of bis insol- 
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vency or the assignment of his estate, the trustee or assignee, 
should be allowed to carry on the business under the same licence, 
and to renew it, on its expiration, for one year, without obtaining 
any certificate which may otherwise be required, 

(15) Municipal bodies should have the right to prohibit the 
licence-holder, his servants or any other person from residing in any 
shop, store or other place of business. 

(16) The applicant for a new licence to trade (except hawkers’ 
licences) should, before obtaining the licence, satisfy the Licensing 
Body or Officer that he can read and write in one or other of the 
official languages. 

Reasons for Refusal. 


206. Notwithstanding the objections of some ot the witnesses 
representing Municipalities, we are strongly of opinion that Licen- 
sing Authorities should be bound to give their reasons for tho 
refusal oi a liceuce on grounds which are personal to the applicart, 
and that there should be an appeal from their decision to some 
independent tribunal. That appears to be absolutely necessary, in 
order to obviate the course adopted by some Municipal Councils of 
refusing licences to Asiatics on the sole ground of their nationality. 

At the same time, we do not recommend that there should be 
au appeal from a decision on the two otber main grounds, relating 
to the conditiou of tho premises and the suitability of the business 
to the particular locality ; for those are matters regarding which 
Municipal bodies, as representatives of the public, acting on the 
advice of their Health Officers and other Officials, would be the best 
judges. 

207. The constitution of the Appeal Board recommended is 
based on that of the existing board in Natal, which consists of a 
retired Judge of the Supreme Court, an ex-Attorney-General and 
an ex-Magistrate. 

It bas been in existence since 1916 and has given general 
satisfaction. 

It would probably be found sufficient to appoint one such 
Appeal Board for cach province, witb its headquarters at the capital, 
although in the Cape it may be desirable to have a second hoard at 
Grahams town for the Kastern districts. 

There should be no difficulty in finding for that purpose suit- 
able men of independent character and with judicial experience 
amongst the retired Magistrates and other Government Officials who 
are generally found resident at those centres. 

The duties of such a board are not likely to be heavy, as the 
appeals would not be very numerous. The mere fact that a right 
of appeal exists, coupled with the obligation to give reasons for 
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their decision, would suffice to ensure caution on the part of 
Licensing Authorities. 

It is, moreover, obvious that, in places where the system of 
of separate trading areas which we have recommended is adopted, 
the difficulties connected with the administration of the Licensing 
laws, 80 far as Asiatics are concerned, will evontually be greatly 
diminished, if they do not entirely disappear. 


The Final Decision 


208. We do not recommend any further appeal from the 
decisions of the appeal Boards, which should be regarded as final. 
But it may be found necessary in Natal to retain the provision in 
Act No. 22 of 1909, that in cases where the renewal of an existing 
licence is refused, the appeal shall be taken to the Supreme Court. 
That provision having been inserced in the Act under a special 
agreement between the Natal Government and the Government of 
India, it could presumably not be repesled without tbe assent of 
the latter Government. As, bowever, there wonld now be an appeal 
to an independent Board from the decisions of all Licensing 
authorities in Natal, both within and outside the Municipalities, 
it is not anticipated that there will be any difficulty in obtaining 
such asselt ; especially as the cases in which renewals are refused 
would be comparatively few in number. 

209. The suggested provision, that Municipalities should 
have the right to prohibit licence-holders or other persons from 
residing in any place of business is regarded by the Commission as 
most important. Our inspection of premises occupied by Asiatics 
at various places convinced us of the absolute necossity for such a 
provision. lt would prevent overcrowding and greatly improve the 
sauitary conditions of the business places of Asiatics, thus removing 
some of the most serious grievances urged against them. It would 
also tend to raise the standard of living of the Asiatic. 

210. The recommendation that in future no new licence to 
trade should be issued, unless the applicant is able to read and 
write in one of the official languages, would like all other provisions 
of the Licencing laws apply to Europeans as well as Asiatics, and 
coloured persons generally. It cannot be regarded as unreasonable 
that a trader, whatever his nationality, (unless be is merely a 
hawker or pediar) should submit to such an elementary education 
test. 

As far as Asiatics are concerned, a large proportion of future 
applications for New licences would probably be made by South 
African-born Indians who have received a certain amount of 
education. 
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Minimum Wages 


212. In oertain centres representations were made that, in 
order to prevent to some extent the underselling of Enropean tradors 
by Asiatics, a minimum wages for assistants should be enforced and 
legislation introduced for the purpose. In the course of a lengthy 
statement submitted to us by the Transvaal British Indian Associa- 
tion, they say, “if the complaint of unfair competition be sincere and 
thought tu be at all deserved, our community is prepared to recom- 
mend and conform to legislation regulating tho principle of mini- 
mum profit and wages on an equitablo basis for all ranks of 
labour.” 


Apart from other important considerations, compulsion of this 
kind could be easily evaded if there isa common desire on the part 
of employees and employers to do so. European witnesses wero 
clearly of opinion that collusion of this nature would be general in 
the case of Asiatics, particularly owing to the custom prevailing 
amongst Indian traders of including board and lodging in the remv- 
neration of their employees. Again, any system of minimum wages 
would leave untouched the large number of small Indian traders 
who carry on business cither alone or with the assistance of 
their families. 


Tho purpose of the proposal is obviously not to onsure that the 
Asiatic employse bo piid living wages, but that ho be paid not 
less than European assistants. It is a frank call for the protection 
of the European with his higher standard of living against the 
Asiatic. The subject bristles with difficulties and opens up ques- 
tions of high policy ; for, if the proposal be sound in regard to store 
assistants, there is clearly no reason why it should not be extended 
to other occupations, whore natives and others are cither actual or 
potential competitors with Europeans. 


The object of a minimum wages is to onsure that the wage- 
earners are paid suffizient to enable them to live in decency and 
reasonable comfort and in circumstances that will make them good 
citizens. It is not infrequently advocated with a view to preserving 
certain occupations for Europeans. To fix a minimum wages, with 
the European standard of living only in view, is in offect to exclude 
from employment other classes with a lower state of efficiency and 
earning capacity. Minimum wage scales, to be just to all classes 
and to give effect to their primary object, should therefore be 
adjusted with due regard to the economic requirements of each of 
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these classes and to their earning capacity. A minimum wages 
based on the needs of the highest types employed must lead either 
to the unemployment or to the extravagant pay of people not 
approaching that standard. The considertions run counter to the 
idea underlying the proposal put forward by the European traders, 
and sufficiently explain why we refrain from making any recom- 
mendation on a subject which has ramifirations far beyond the 
Asiatic question. 


Allegations against Asiatics 


217, A great many allegations of a general character were 
made as to the dishonest habits of Asiatic traders ; they were accused 
of habitually evading the laws relating to the sale of foodstuffs, 
giving short weight, and so on: and they were said to be 
adepts at defrauding their creditors, and contravening the 
provisions of the Insolvency laws. 


No comparative statistics of convictions for any of the above 
offences were produced in support of those allegations, and thero 
was an extraordinary conflict of evidence upon the question. A 
great many European witnesses of repute testified to the honesty 
and fair dealing of Indian traders, and a considerable number ot 
well known wholesale merchants described them as_ thoroughly 
reliable men to deal with. In fact, complaints were mado 
by European retail traders that Asiatics have an advantage 
over them, in being able to secure better terms from wholesale 
merchants, 


Statistics regarding insolvency. 


The only statistics regarding insolvency wore furnished by tho 
Licensing Officer for Natal, which gave particulars of 900 insolvent 
estates in that province between 1909 and 1919 (612 Europeans 
and 288 Asiatics), including 56 Europeans and 156 Asiatic store- 
keepers. Ho gave the totals of the assets and liabilities in the 900 
estates, from which it appeared that the assets, in proportion to the 
liabilities, were jarger in the estates of Asiatics than in those of 
Europeans. 


lf- the allegations referred to are correct, the only remedy for 
the grievances arising from such dishonest practices would seem to 
be greater vigilance on the part of the authorities in prosecuting 
offenders. 


218. There is more substance in the complaint that the 
presence of an Asiatic deprociates the value of property in his 
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neighbourhood : although even as to that there was some conflict 
of evidence amongst European witnesses. But there can be little 
doubt that as a rule it has that effect; though probably more in the 
residential than in the trading areas, owing to the strong prejudice 
prevailing amongst Europeans in this country against living in the 
immediate vicinity of any of the coloured races. 


But, although we heard of a few Indians of a superior class 
occupying houses on the Berea at Durban, the evidence shows that 
the general tendency is for Indians of the same social standing to 
live in the same quarter. As Mr. Renaud pointed out in his evi- 
dence previously quoted, they prefer residing amongst their country- 
men of the same class as themselves, instead of amongst Europeans 
who regard thom as helots. And if the arrangements which we 
have recommended as to allocating attractive residential sites for 
different classes of Asiatics, and concentrating their trading premises, 
can be carried out successfully, there should be little cause fo1 such 
complaints in the future. 


Prohibited Immigrants 


219. More active steps should be taken to deal with prohi- 
bited immigrants who are successful in evading Immigration Officers. 
At the ports of the Union their detection is comparatively easy ; 
but they generally land at some Portuguese port on the Hast Coast, 
and pass surreptitiously through the Transvaal into the Cape Province 
and Natal; although they do not risk remaining in ‘Transvaal 
territory owing to the system of registration which prevails 
there. 

The question of introducing compulsory registration in the 
Cape Province was mooted at the sittings of the Commission at 
Cape Town ; but the Indian community strongly objected to the 
proposal, unless it were made to apply to all races without discrimi- 
bation. 

In our opinion, however, illicit immigration could be reduced 
to a minimum, even in Natal and the Cape, without registration of 
Asiatics, by a stricter and more drastic administration of the Immi- 
gration Acts. For tbat purpose it will be necessary to involve more 
agsistance {rom the Police and Railway officials, and to increase the 
statis of the principal Immigration Oificers. 

920. In the Transvaal the senior Police Officer in each town 
is appointed an Immigration Officer ; he receives strict written in- 
structions specifying his duties in connection with Asiatics, and as 
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opportunities ariso an official from the immigration office visits the 
towns On these visits the Police officials are instructed as to 
therr functions and powers m connection with prohibited immi- 
grauts The other two Pricipal Immigration Officers, at Cape 
Town ond Durban, arv so picssed with vork in connection with 
European and other immigration at the ports that with their present 
staffs these special steps cannot bo taken 


Sub section (1), Section eight of Act 22 of 1913 provides 
thit no prohibited immigrant shall be entitled to obtain a licence 
to carry on any trade or calling in the Umion or (as the cise may be) 
in any province wherein his ‘residence is unlawful or, to acquire 
therein any interest in land, whether leasehold or freehold, or in 
any other immovable property.” 


In the Transvaal measures are taken to obtain from all trado- 
hieensing author:ties a copy of evcry application form made by an 
Asiitic for 3 trade licence, and we were informed that the examina- 
tion of these liceuce forms provided a very efhicient check on illicit 
Immigration 


Similai steps should bo takcu in Natal and the Cape, and in 
all of the provinces the Registrar of Deeds should, before passing 
transfer, accerfun trom the lmmigiation Depaitment whether pur 
chasers of land are probibited immigrants 


In One Official’s Hands 


929 We would recommend that the administration of tho 
Asiatic policy of the Umon Government should be placed in the 
hinds of one official under whose charge would come all admini- 
strative functions, together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics, This officer should also be citrusted with the duty of 
eccuring full statistics regarding Asiatics in the Union and of the 
arrivals in and departures from South Africa. Details of all 
applications for trade licences, and transactions in connection with 
the purchase of land and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure the enforcement 
of the provisions of Section eight of Act 22 of 1913, above 
set out. 


On the other hand, he should keep in close touch with the 
valious sections of the Indian community, see that the Jaws are 
applied in a just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints or 
grievances, aid generally salcguaid their interests, 
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223. We would suggest that in order to remove the doubts, 
as to the effectual prevention of illicit entry into the Union by 
Asiatios, which are apparently entertained by a considerable section 
of the public, the various provisions of the Immigrants Regulation 
Act should be rigidly enforced, and tbat the discretionary powers 
conferred upon the Minister by the Act should in future be 
sparingly used. 


Yn the Transvaal, the evidence and statistics which have 
been summarised in this report should go far to remove 
the misconception and allay the ill-founded alarm prevailing 
amongst some sections of the community regarding the ‘Asiatic 
menace.” 


It seems inconceivable that, in the circumstances mentioned, 
the few thousands of Asistics in that Province and their descen- 
dants should ever succeed in swamping the European population, 
as has been so frequently and emphatically asserted. 


We find ourselves wholly unable to support the policy of 
reprossion which was advocated by some of the witnesses. Indis- 
criminate segregation of Asiatics in locations and similar restrictive 
measures would result in eventually reducing them to helotry. 
Such measures, apart from their injustice and inbumanity, would 
degrade the Asiatic and react upon the European. 


Recommendations Summarised 


225. The following isa summary of the various recommenda- 
tions which appear throughout this report :— 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law of the Trans- 
vaal (Act No. 35 of 1908) and Act No. 37 of 1919 should not be 
repealed (paragraph 198). 

(2) There should be no compulsory repatriation of Asiatics 
(paragraph 118) ; but, 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should be encouraged as out- 
lined in our interim report submitted in May 1920 (paragraph 
119), 

(4) There should be no compulsory segregation of Asiatice ; 
but, 
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(5) A system of voluntary separation should be introduced 
under which Municipalities should have the right, subject to 
certain conditions :— 


(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics ; 


(b) to set aside certain streets or portions of the town for 
Asiatic traders, to which existing license-holders should gradually 
be attracted. 


(6) These areas should be selected and allocated by 
a board of independent persons in consultation with the 
Municipal Counci) and Asiatic community (paragraphs 120 to 131 
and 200-201). 


(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire and own land 
for farming or agricultural purposes, outside townships, should 
be confined to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland 
(paragraph 199). 


(8) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal) should remain applicable to the 
Vryeid, Utrecht and Paulpietersburg districts of Natal (paragraph 
178). 


(9) The existing laws relating to Asiatics in Zululand and 
tho Tanskeian Territories should remain unaltered (paragraphs 179 
and 189), 


(10) An uniform “License Law” applicable to all the Provinces 
of the Union should, if possible, be enacted. If that is impracti- 
cable, the laws relating to the issue of Trade Liceuse in the Cape 
Province, the Transvaal and Natal should be assimilated in 
a comprehensive consolidating Act of Parliament, providing 
inter alia :— 


(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade (not being liquor 
licenses) shall be entrusted to Municipal bodies within the area of 
their jurisdiction ; outside those areas, to Divisional Councils in the 
Cape Province, and in the other Provinces to special Licensing 
Officers appointed by the Administrator. 


(b) The grounds upon which an application for the grant of a 
new license may be refused. 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant any license shall be 
recorded, together with any evidence tendered for or against the 
application, 


(d) That, in the case of the refusal of a license on the ground 
that the applicant is not a fit and proper person to hold the same or 
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to carry on the proposed business, there shall be a final appeal to a 
Special Appeal Board, appointed by the Administrator. 


(e) That Municipal bodies shall have the right to prohibit the 
license-holder, or any other person, from residing in any shop, store 
or other place of business (pa:agraphs 204 to 211). 


(11) There should be no relaxation in the enforcement of the 
Immigration Laws, and more active steps should be taken to deal 
with prohibited immigrants who have evaded the provisions of those 
laws (paragraphs 219 to 223). 


(12) The administration of the Asiatic policy of the Govern- 
ment should be placed in the hands of one official with duties as set. 
out in paragraph 223. 


Mr. Baxter's Reservation 


Appended to the report is Mr. Duncan Baxter’s reserva- 
tion. Mr. Baxter says :— 


I dissent from the recommendation contained in paragraph 199 
of this report, viz, that the right of Asiatics to acquire Jand in Natal 
for farming and agricultural purposes should be restricted to the 
coast belt. 1t seems to me a rotrograde proposal inconsistent with 
other recommendations in the report which are founded on the idea 
of voluntary scparation and not compulsory. It is also a restriction 
of the existing rights of ownership, and in the case of ex indentured 
Indians and their descendants, a breach of the conditions of recruit- 
ment, which 1 think should be scrupulously adhered to in the in- 
terests of good fecling and the sense of fair-play, so necessary in our 
relations with the Indians in South Africa and the Government oi 
India. 

With a policy of attracting Indians to the coast belt by good 
treatment and security of tenure, 1 am in agreement. I go further 
and believe that it would be an act of wisdom on the part of the 
Government to acquire land in that part of Natal and lease it on 
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favourable terms to Indians. The climate and agriculture of the 
coast belt are admittedly those best suited to [Indian enterprise, and 
if such s policy were effectively carried out, it would not only be to 
the advantage of the Indian cultivators and the consuming public, 
but it would tend also to relieve the fear of an Indian ‘invasion’ 
held by European farmers in the uplands of Natal, 


Indians in South Africa 


The publication of the report in March 1921 led to further 
trouble. ‘The anti Asiatic pirty wore in a frenzy as the report 
clearly stated that their apprehensions regarding the ‘Asiatic 
menace’ was very much exaggerated, and because the Committes 
definitely decided against both compulsory segregation and compul- 
sory repatriation, The case of the Indians however were far from 
improved ; not one of their numerous galling disabilities were 
removed, while one was proposed to be added to the already heavy 
lot, viz the restriction of the right of Indians to own land for 
agricultural purposes in Natal to a belt of coast land alone. 

The Commissions report was laid before the South African 
Parlianment in March 1921 but for sometime Government did not 
declare their intention regarding it, 


The Discussion in Parliament 


On May 3rd. 1921 the House of Assembly discussed a motion 
by a Natal Member reqnesting Government in drafting legis- 
lation, as a result of the report of the Asiatic Commission, to 
consider the advisability of embodying the provisions which (as 
would appear to be feasible in view of Section 147 of the South 
Africa Act) would allocate to the Asiatic community separate and 
urban quarters where they might develop in accordance with 
their own differing needs and standards of civilisation, due regard 
being had in such legislation to the interests of the present and 
future European and Nutive population of South Africa. The 
debate lasted all afternoon and eventually adjourned until May 12th. 
Mr. Marwick, mover, and other Natal Members, emphasised how 
Indians were ousting Jiuropeans. Mr. Marwick quoted a recent 
resolution of the Imperial Conference recognising that the function 
of the Dominion Governments should give them complete control of 
their own populations, The speakers favoured segregation or repat- 
riation of Indians. Those supporting repatriation were in general 
iv favour of compensation. There was a general desire that prompt 
action should be taken in the matter. The suggestion that the views 
of the Indian Govt, should be disregarded was vigorously opposed by 
Mr. Merriman who pointed out that they were members of tha 
League of Nations, of which India was a partner, and emphasised 
that they should be careful not to boast as they did in that House 
about flouting Indian opinion. 
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Mr. Duncan, Minister of Interior, declared that in view of the 
seriousness of the far reaching effects of this question, Government 
were unable to bring in legislation that session. It was a question 
in which they must look outside South Africa. Those who hurried 
in the matter made little speed. It was not merely a conflict of 
races, but a conflict of civilisations. He pointed out how other 
eastern countries were waking up as India did, and gradually achiev- 
ing a state of s3lf-Government. He declared that if India were no 
member of the British Empire, she would be a far greater 
menace to them. Proceeding, the Minister said that outside 
Natal the position as regards Indians was not very serious. The 
numbers of the Indian population in Transvaal were not increasing 
seriously, if at all, but the position of the white population in 
Natal was very serious, there being 135,000 Asiatics and 12,000 
Europeans. Mr. Dunean deprecated the Natal Members’ remarks 
regarding the Indian Government, declaring that when the Indian 
Government tried to stop immigration into South Africa, the Natal 
Government had expressly asked that it should be allowed to 
rontinue. 

Mr. Duncan added that never had South Africa’s wishes in the 
matter been thwarted either by the Indian or Imperial Governments. 
Indians had come to Natal for the purposes of the people of Natal 
and they had never been thrust upon them. Mr. Duncan said that 
at that juncture it was impossible to go on with legislation, 
but he hoped to go into the matter during the recess. Members 
realised that a policy of compulsory repatriation or expulsion was 
impracticable, but on the question of voluntary repatriation, he felt 
that Government’s policy had been misrepresented. Government’s 
instructions were that a system of voluntary repatriation should be 
prosecuted as vigorously as possible. With regard to the question of 
Indiana taking gold ornaments, a regulation was being prepared 
allowing Indians to take all their personal ornaments, so long as the 
regulation was not used for the purpose of smuggling gold away. Mr. 
Duncan mentioned that since July, 1920, 1400 Indians bad thus left 
the country. The interests of the country demanded that voluntary 
repatriation should be prosecuted because after all the expense of 
sending them away was far less than keeping them there. Referring 
to the question of segregation, Mr. Duncan said, there was no doubt 
that the living together in town of Indians and Whites was detri- 
mental to both. He would look into the matter and see if some 
scheme of separation could not be devised. Of course in a matter 
of this kind co-operation of Municipalities was essential. One 
could not expect Indians, many of whom had Jed decent res- 
pectable lives, to go and live in some of the locations provided 
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in the towns. If places were provided which were attractive 
to Indians, a great deal could be achieved. Mr. Dunean pro- 
mised to give all recommendations of the Asiatic Commission his 
most serious consideration. He was also prepared to accept Mr. 
Marwick’s motion. The question was, were they prepared to give 
these people a home to hive in and were they going to give them 
land to cultivate? They must make up their minds, if a policy of 
segregation was decided upon, they were not going to say 
immediately to Indians that the lard was too good for them. 
Replying to an interjection, Mr. Duncan said that questions regard- 
ing Indians in South Africa would be settled by that Parliament 
alone which was the sole arbiter but perbaps not in the way the 
interjector wanted. The question was not merely South African ; 
it brought them at once into touch with outside countries. 


Government Campaign on Repatriation 


The campaign of repatriation started by the Europeans soon 
assumed an intensive from and even Govt, agents were engaged 
in disseminating the most fantastically glowing account of conditions 
in India that await the men who were urged to go. The following is 
an extract from a pamphlet issued hy the South African Government 
in this connection. 

1. The Union Government have decided to repatriate any 
Indians who may desire to return to India. All expenses will be paid 
by Government for each Indian to his home or destination in India. 

2. Every adult Indian will be allowed to take away with him 
or her, gold or jewellery, or botb, up to the value of £25, Every 
family will be allowed to take up to £50. Any sum of money 
exceeding these amouuts will be sent by draft and will be paid to 
the owner upon his arrival in India. 

3, Every Indian accepting Government’s offer and who leaves 
the country at Goverument’s expense will renounce all rights to 
re-entry in terms of the Indian Relief Act of 1914. 

4. The Indian Government are making arrangements to receive 
Indians returning to India, and finding them employment. Labour 
Depots are being opened at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

5. Food is plentiful in India ; the crops have been very good : 
brown rice is Rs, 24 per sack of 165 lbs. Brown rice bas not been 
obtainable in South Africa for more than two years. 

6. The Government have no desire to induce any Indian to 
leave his or her present employment, but Indians desiring to return 
to India can do so by making application to the Repatriation 
Commissioner. Indians under contracts or indenture must complete 
their contract of service before leaving South Africa. 
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Thia campaign soon became a scandal, for tho South African 
Indian who bad acquired a domicile there aud was living there 
permonently asa native of the soil was induced to sell up his bome 
and land and leave all on promise of good prospect awaiting him in 
Tudia. ‘Tbousands of repatriated Indians were thus made homeless 
and their subsequent life in India, roving from place to place trying 
to secure employment and not getting the slightest help from the 
Indian Government, became pitiable in the extreme. 


The Deputation to the Viceroy 


The whole position of South African Indians was placed before 
the Viceroy of India by a strong deputation led by Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy on the 22nd March 1922. The deputation consisted of 
members of the Council of State, the legislative Assembly, the 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, the Transvaal British Indian 
Association and the Natal Indian Congress. In urging the Govt. of 
India to make a strong representation to the Union Govt. of South 
Africa on the question of Judians’ rights, the deputationists said :— 

The Deputation’s Statement 


As the Government of India has now been empowered to com- 
municate directly with the South African Union Govt., we wish 
to place before Your Excellency certain facts regarding the present 
Indian situation in South Africa, which will give you a clear idea 
of the true state of affairs there, and will enable Your Excellency 
to represent the case of the Jndiansin South Africato the Union 
Government. Inthe Cape Province of South Africa, the Indians 
are with very minor exceptions treated well. They have both the 
political and the municipal franchise and bave also the right to own 
immoveable property, as well as to acquire Jaund and to reside 
whorever they desire. The Indian community therefore in the Cape 
Province is contented and no grievances are brought up against it 
by Europeans. If the Indians can live in peace and contentment 
with sister communities in the Cape Province, there is no reason 
why they cannot live equally in peace and contentment elsewhere. 
In Natal the situation is not so good ; there was no actual segregation 
till now, «nd Indians have the full rights of ownership of immoveable 
property aid of acquisition of land, They enjoy the municipal 
franchise though no Indian has yet been elected to the Municipal 
Board. There is, however, vo political franchise and asa direct 
consequence of the political disabilities imposed on Indians, 
Kuropears in Natal have continually attempted to impose a racial 
restriction on them which the Indians have been helpless to 
prevent, Thie discrimination ogainst Indians has become increasingly 
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aggressive. In the matter of trading licenses and in municipal bye- 
Jaws racial differentiation bas been introduced. In matter of public 
conveyance also restrictions of a racial character have touched the 
life of the Indian community at every turn and have thus created 
distinctions between man and man were no such distinction should 
exist. The recent Asiatic Enquiry Commission appointed by the 
South African Uniou Government puts forth the case of the Indians 
in a fair manner and finds that the complaints made against them 
by asection of the European community are not of a eubstantial 
character. It is to be regretted, however, that in spite of this 
finding the Commission made no recommendations for the 
removal of these obnoxious’ racial distinctions, and has 
actually proposed that the existing rights of Indians to acquire 
agricultural land should be confined to the narrow coastebelt of 
Natal and that all the highland area should be reserved for EKuro- 
peans. The Commission also has proposed that what it calls 
voluutary segregation should be practised in the commefcisl and 
residential areas The Commission’s proposals are of a retrograde 
nature and are calculated to place the Indian community in a 
position of still further inferiority and degradation. There are 
also grave grounds for fearing that Indians may soon be deprived 
of the municipal franchise. The Indians came to Natal by direct 
lnvitation and encouragement from the Natal Government. They 
came under the guarantee of fair treatment and also with the 
undertaking on the part of the Natal Government to afford them 
the rights of acquiring land, holding property, etc., as soou as their 
period of indentured labour was over. It would be no exaggeration 
to say that Indian labour has largely made Natal what it is to-day— 
the garden colony of South Africa, Large numbers of Indians 
have been born in the country and some can trace back their Natal- 
born ancestors for three and four generations. The proposal to 
take away the right of acquiring as given under the original contract 
of indenture is tantamount toa breach of faith, and in our opinion 
calls for an emphatic protest on the part of Your Excellency’s 
Government, 


In Transvaal the Indians are confronted with still greater 
disabilities as they have neither the political nor municipal franchise, 
nor have they rights to hold landed property as Act 37 of 191 put 
an end to the indirect but openly accerted methuds of holding lands, 
either through forming private compan: s or by appointing European 
trustees. The racial discrimination is observed in dealing with 
applications for municipal trading licences. There is also racial 
segregation directly embodied in the code of laws and this has been 
put into practice in certain places by means of what are called Indian 
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locatious, As if such disabilities on Indians in the Transvaal were 
not serious enough the Asiatic Enquiry Commission bas advocated 
even further restrictions which will make the position of the 
Indians in the Transvaal area still worse. The Indian community 
in Transvaal is deeply grateful to Sir Benjamin Robertson who came 
down as a representative of the Government of India for the patient 
and arduous work he did in the interests of the Indians. We 
desire to emphasise the facts mentioned in his Report that it 
will be only by the repeal of Law 3 of 1885 that the root cause 
of the present trouble can be really removed. The Indian 
community in the Transvaal feels that there is no hope of equal 
treatment for them until the repeal of this Law. We, thorefore, 
desire to urge upon Your Excellency the necessity of making a strong 
representation to the Union Government of South Africa for the 
repeal of this law as all subsequent racial enactments are based upon 
this statute We desire now to draw Your Excellency’s special 
attention to Act 37 of 1919 as that Act violates the Smuts-Gandhi 
agreement of 1914 which protected the vested rights of Indians 
in Transvaal. In 1914 the Indian community possessed the right 
of acquiring and holding landed property quite openly, though 
indirectly, iu the Transvaal or this right was upheld when it was 
recently challenged in the Appellate Court of the Union. Under 
Act 37 of 1919 that right is taken away and the deprivation of that 
Tight is rightly construed as a deliberate effort to drive the very 
small Indian population in the Transvaal out of that province altoge- 
ther. 


In the Orange Free State the Indians have no rights whatsoever, 
They can live there only as domestic servants and in no other 
cupacity. There are only some 200 Indians in the whole of the Free 
States and as immigration is strictly prohibited, there are few chances 
of the population increasing. 

In the circumstances it can scarcely be contended that there is 
any serious risk in granting full rights of citizenship to Indians. 


Voluntary Repatriation 


We deem it necessary to refer here (o the acceptance by Govern- 
ment of the recommendations of Sir Benjamin Robertson rogarding 
what is called voluntary repatriation. The Indian community fully 
understands that Sir Benjamin Rol) 1tson’s intention was, to re- 
lieve the poorer members of the India. community in South Africa 
and thus indirectly to help the cause of the other Indians who stayed 
in that country, but the actual result bas not been that which was 
abticipated ; for this voluntary repatriation has been taken up asa 
watchword by those who wish to drive Indians out of the country. 
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In consequence of this agitation the policy of removing from Natal 
of Indians, whether poor or not, has been encouraged, while no 
attention has been paid to the task of improving the social condi- 
tions and etatus of the remaining Indians in the country, and an 
attempt is being mada to take away some of their existing rights. 
It is repugnant to Indian self-respect and manhood to accept 
repatriation at the expense of forfeiting domiciled rights and 
the Indians in Natal now feel that they must depend upon them- 
selves for improving their position, and as the first step in that direc- 
tion they have taken up the responsibility for the proper education 
of Natal-born Indian children. There is still one further anomaly 
we should like to bring to Your Excellency’s notice. Although the 
South African Government is now called a Union Government, 
Indians are not allowed to travel freely from one part of the Union 
to another, and we desire to enter our strong protest against this 
Inter-provincial segregation. 


South West Africa 


We beg now to refer to the injustice meted out to Indians in 
the Mandated territory of South West Africa. Prior to annexation, 
although there was an administrative barrier against Indian entry 
into this territory, Indians used to go and settle there. Since the 
annexation of the territories to the Union Government, Indians are 
debarred from entering that territory under a statute. This arbitrary 
act on the part of the Union Government is another instance 
of the spirit underlying the recent anti-Indian legislation in South 
Africa and we pray to Your Excellency to press upon the Union 
Government the necessity for altering their present policy. 

Our object in coming to-day before Your Excellency is to 
seek the help of the Government of India in securing a better 
understanding about Indians in South Africa and a better treat- 
ment of them by the Union Government. Indians are prepared 
to do their duty as citizens of the different Provinces of the 
Union in which they have made their home. They are prepared 
to be educated and deserve to have the good things of the world 
equally with Europeans. They are also prepared to do everything 
to deserve them by their character and industry ; there is no reason 
why they should not live in amity with their European fellow 
subjects and reach the standard of life and comfort which is so dear 
to Europeans, They have chosen to claim freedom and all the 
advantages of freedom to which they are entitled as British citizens. 
They will endeavour to acheive and maintain it at all costs. They 
are ready to reciprocate every sign of friendship that the European 
community in South Africa may show them and to live on terms of 
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peace and goodwill with all men. They are determined to spare 
no sacrifice on their own part to obtain those fundamental rights of 
humanity for which the British Empire stands. They are firmly 
convinced that any other course would be unworthy of them, both 
as Indians and as loyal and law-abiding subjects of His Britannio 
Majesty. Iv this moral struggle we apposl on their behalf to Your 
Excellency for sympathy, encouragement and support. Itis hoped, 
in conclusion, that the Government of India will do their utmost to 
urge on the Union Government that they should satisfactorily 
settle once for all the Indian question in South Africa. It has been 
a vastly disturbing factor in South Africa and alsoin the domestic 
politics of India itself. A correct solution of thie problem will make 
Indians in South Africa and the millions of their fellow-countrymen 
in India the best friend of the Empire and of every part of it. 
Viceroy’s Reply 


In reply the Viceroy made a sympathetic speech and recognised 
the force of all the points raised by the deputation. The Govern- 
ment of India, he said, was fully cognisant of the difficulties under 
which Indians have to labour in South Africa, and he assured them 
of urging their just claims whenever opportunity presented. Be- 
yond expressing these sentiments, however, the Viceroy could not 
vouchsafe any protection, and the position now remains as it was in 
June 1922 when the Natal Anti-Indian legislation was on the anvil, 


Indians in the Dominions 


The following important account of the status of Indians 
abroad was contributed by the Rev. C, F. Andrews to the 
‘Modern Review’, May 1922. 


The Natal Provincial Congress of the South African Party 
(commonly called the S. A. P. Congress) at a recent Session con- 
sidered the Asiatic question, This is the party in power under the 
leadership of Geoul. Smuts and is expected to be more moderate in 
its anti-Asiatic demands than the Nationalist party under Genl. 
Hertzog. Yet the speeches made and the resolution passed reveal 
the general anti-Asiatic feeling in abundance. 

General Smuts, after warning the Congress that India had 
320 millions and that anything they did or said had a far-reaching 
influence which might even shake the foundations of the Empire, 
immediately went on to make the alarming statement, which waa 
telegraphed to India by Reuter, that the “ best thing they could do 
was to induce the Indians in ever-increasing numbers to go back to 
their own country and to Jeave South Africa. Let them encourage 
the ‘White’ population while watching the Asiatics to dwindle,” 

Sir Thomas Watt who followed General Smuts representing 
the Cabinet said that he hoped the Congress would impress upon 
the Government the need for dealing with the Asiatic question. 
’ Action was long overdue and it must be directed to strengthening 
the hands of the ‘white man.’ Nata] must educate public opinion 
through South Africa. Mr. Patrick Duncan, the Minister of the 
Interior, another Cabinet representative, stated that South Africa 
was faced with a problem that was acute, the problem of White 
versus coloured population. The Europeans were the trustees of 
the coloured, and they must discharge their responsibilities in such 
a way as to ensure the destinies of the country as a European 
civilization, 

S. A. P. Congress. 


The resolutions passed at a secret Session run as follows :— 

1. That the 8. A P. should make known, as speedily as possible, the policy 
it proposes to pursue in order to deal fairly, but effectively, with the problem 
caused by the presence of a large number of Asiatics, especially in the Transvaal 
and in Natal. 

3. That the Natal 8. A. P. Congress respectfully requests the Government 
to give an early opportunity for the discnssion of the Asiatic problem in 
Parliament. :; 
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8. That it is essential that legislation shoald be bronght to bear to prevent 
Asiatics from acquiring farther land in Natal. 

4, That without disturbing existiug rights legislation should be passed to 
prohibit further sales, leases or reutal of Jand o1 bu ldings to Asiatics, except 
In reserved areas 
So. That the issue and renewal of general dealers’ licenses outside Manici- 
pal areas be regulated in the mannel contemplated in Natal Drats Ordinance 4 
of 1921, 

6, That no new trading licenses or transfers shall be granted to Asiatics, 
except m reserved areas 

7. That no Asiatic or Native shall trade under or assume a European 
name, That no Asiatic may hold fneaucial interest 1n any business, land or 
property, registered 1n the name of Europeans 

8, That where Asiatics have acquired property and trading rights “ not ” 
within reserved areas, thcy shall be strictly required to conform to the same 
laws as to sanitation, good order, and housing conditions a4 apyly to Euatropeans, 

9 That the encroachment and untair competitions ot Lodians, in laod, 
industries, commerce, labour and spherns of employment, venctally suitable to 
Kuropeaus, has injuriously affectud the white raccs and imcireasingly menaces 
the economic standarda, the social wolfare, and political status of the South 
African Union. 

10. bat in shill:d tiade, commcrce, »ndustrics and every sphcres of 
employment suitable tur Kuropeans, payment aud wuihing conditions shall be 
by frade Boards ln avcordauce with white staudard. 

11, That no differentiation in favour of Asiatics over indigenous natives 
of equal trade be alluwed in any legislation affecting either, 

12 That the Ordinance relative tu Indian franchise in Natal which was 
vetoed be re introduced 

13. The Government be asked to introduce a Bill to apply to Municipal 
vote such as those contained in Siction 12 of Charter of July 8th 1856 and 
Section 2 of October 8th 1806 (Natal). 

14, That the Government draw up a definite statement of their policy, 
showing what they have done and what they are doing on the Indian question 
especially regarding the Indian trade, and that Government should make its 
policy known as widcly as possible 


1 am afraid that we, in India, can only regard these resolu- 
tions (which were thus officially made public after the secret sessions 
were over) as foreboding an almost unanimous attack on the last 
existing rights of Indians in Nata) and the Transvaal with a view to 
making them in every sense of the word ‘on a level with the Kaffir’. 

Secondly, it needs be remembered, that the whole trend of 
policy, with regard to the coloured races in South Africa, is in the 
direction of ‘segregation’—that is to say, the old ‘ghetto’ system of 
Europe in the Middle ages. The intention is to keep them strictly 
within ‘reserved areas’ as far as any rights and privileges are concern- 
ed, while at the same time keeping back practically all the best 
land for the aristocratic “Whites.” 


Indian and African in Kenya 


A very great effort is being made by the Europeans in Kenya 
Colony to throw upon the Indiang the blame for the recent violent 
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outbreak of native African indignation on the arrest of Harry Thuku. 
It is stated in the public newspapers that the Indian leader secretly 
fomented a native rising. The truth is that the Indians in Kenya 
to day are between two fires. If they keep aloof from native affairs, 
the European settlers ask the question—, What have Indians done for 
the natives’? If, on the other hand, Indians are friendly and familiar 
with the African natives, then they are charged with conspiracy 
and with encouraging native rebellion. Almost every day at Nairobi, 
I saw Harry Thuku, the young educated Kikuyu native who bas 
been deported. He was a very bright young lad with a pleasant 
open face. Harry was a great friend of all our Indian leaders who 
treated him with kindness and courtesy which one woul’ not usually 
receive from Europeans. He appeared to me to be really in earnest 
in bis desire to help his countrymen, who were suffering, under 
almost overwhelming disabilities. Their land has been taken from 
them, except certain tracts which are called ‘reserves’; and every 
effort bas been made either by compulsion or by semi-compulsion, to 
get them out of these reserves themselves for Jabour on the great 
Kuropean estates. ‘here has been in Kenya, in the paat, not only 
what practically amounted to ‘torced labour’, but also excessive flog- 
ging with a very cruel whip made of rhinocerous-hide, called ‘kihoko’. 

The idea of the average European settler at present is to keep 
the African tative in aninferior position. ‘The Kuropean allows 
no liberties of any kind. Asa consequence, the African native has 
a deep inveterate fear of him, but uetof the Indian. With 
those Indians who are village-store keepers the Airican will sit 
for hours apd bours,—and talk. The language is often a curivus 
mixture of dialects, but somehow an understanding is reached, and 
both parties enjoy conversation. 

Every day, as far as my experience goes, uropeans are seeking 
to make the African native despise the Indian. The Indian is bul- 
lied by the European in front of the African native. And what is 
the most cowardly thing of all, the African native is at times 
epcouraged by the European bimself to insult the Indian, I have 
seen ono such sight with my own eyes, and the meanness of it made 
my blood boil. The best way in which tbis can be counteracted is 
for the Indian to be truly «ind aud considerate, at all times, to the 
African native, and thus win his respect by sympathy, and kindness. 
Such respect is far greater and nobler than tho respect that is 
due to fear. 

There is one thing that is happening in Kenya every day. 
The Indian and African sre feeling more and more the ‘con non’ 
wrongs from which they suffer at the hands of the European. The 
African pative understands that, whatever rights the Indian acquires, 
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the same will ineviatably come to himself also. Therefore, he is 
looking upop the Indian as both his fellow sufferer and aleo hie 
protagonist 1 the struggle for buman rights. 

What appears to me to be needed more than anything else 
however, at the present time, is that Indians, whose bearths are 
filled with love of God, should go forth,—as the Budha went forth, 
us Chaitanya went forth, as Christ went forth, to help and to bless 
the African natives, serving them with the purest service of love. 
Until this is accomplished in God’s name, the relation between 
Indian and African will not be made perfect. 

Exploitation of Indian Labour in Fiji 


Mr. Andrews also thinks ‘it necessary to call attention in 
Judia to the fabulous profits which the C.S. R. Co. of Australia 
have mode recently out of sweated Indian labour in Fiji. It will 
perhaps be remembered how the ‘Sydney Bulletin” revealed, with- 
out any contradiction, the scandalous war profits in sugar made by 
this Company. It may also be remembered how the C S. R. Oo. 
resisted to the very last any increase in the wretched wages of the 
Indentured Indian Jabourer during the time of the War, although 
food prices had more than doubled, All that is past history, 

But a still more amazing story is told witb regard to the pro 
fits, ‘alter’ the War especially for the year ending March 1921, 

The Financial Editor of the ‘Sydney Bulletin’ remarks : ‘the 
years operations show sn increase of liquid surplus of more than 
one and athird million pounds sterling. It is an almost incredible 
performance’. 

It will be remembered how the C.S. R. Co. fought to the 
very last against giving avy rise in Indian wages during the pros- 
perous years, 19202). Jt will be remembered how the Indian 
labourers continued the strike for five mouths without violence of 
any kind, but were beaten in the end. Now, for tho first time, 
we know for certain, from tbe “Sydney Bulletin” financial state- 
ment, that at the very time the C. 8. It, Co were fighting the 
Indian lsbourers to their knees, right down to sheer starvation, 
their own coffers were bulging with gold,” 
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The following statement with reference to the position of 
Indians overseas was issued over the signatures of Mr. H. 


S. L. Polak and Rev. C. F. Andrews in June 1922 — 


The news which bas recently come to us both from South and 
Kast Africa and also from Fiji is of so serious a character that we 
venture to appeal through the Press to the people of India to take 
up the cause of Indians abroad with greater energy and determination 
in order to save them from impending disaster. A crisis now faces 
them of unexampled magnitude and it appears to us very largely to 
depend on the emphatic expressions of public opinion in India whether 
the Imperial Conference resolution with regard to equal Indian 
status passed at London in July 1921 is to be made effective or not. 

In South Africa the key of the situation is Natal. The bulk 
of the South African Indian Community is concentrated in that 
province. Natal actually owes its property to the Indian Jabourers 
who were bronght in to save it from insolveney. The majority of 
Indians there are now colonial-born. All fresh Indian immigration 
has been stopped. In a short time the whole Indian population will 
be South African by birth. European population, on the other 
hand, is continually being re-inforced by immigration from England 
and elsewhere. This constant stream of fresh immigration from 
Europe (while immigration from India is cloced) makes quite certain 
that the Kuropean population in Natal will soon Jargely out-number 
the Indian, In the other provinces of South Africa, the Indian 
population is negligible, roughly speaking about 21,000 as compared 
with nearly a million and a half Kurop:an. Even this disproportion 
18 growing greater at every census because of the rapid iucrease of 
Europeans owing to immigration. 

Yet in spite of the facts (1) that i:dians were invited to come 
overin the first instance, (2) that they made Natal prosperous, (3) 
that the majority of them sre now South African born, (4) that no 
further Indians are allowed to enter,—in spite of all theso facts the 
Europeans with louder and louder voices are increasingly demanding 
eitber (1) that the Indians should be as far as possible repatriated, 
or else (2) that those who remain should be segregated and 
otherwise peualised, 

Sir John lLange’s Commission acknowledged these facts. 
Nevertheless, even this report made recommenclations, which, if put 
into practice would have seriously curtailed the very few existing 
Indian rights. The South African Union Government, however, 
realising the importance o: the issue in the larger world outside 
South Africa was able to postpone any threatened anti-Indian 
Legislation, and the “status quo” has so far heen with some difficulty 
maintained. But the Anti Asiatic party in Natal has now repeatedly 
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attempted to force the bands of the Union Government. It has 
captured the Provincial Council and induced it to pass legislation 
which would deprive Indians of several of the most important rights 
which they still retain. This bas been done in the hope either of 
compelling by public pressure the assent of the Governor-General-in- 
Council, or else of obliging the Union Govt., while withbolding 
assent, to pass the desired anti Asiatic Legislation, on its own account, 


But Section 147 of the South African Act of 1909 was passed 
expressly in order to prevent provincial legislation in Asiatic affairs. 
For, it was recognised that Provincial narrowness might involve 
South Africa in a complicated international situation. Section 174 
was designed to reserve the entire control from beginning to end of 
all inatters specially or differentially affecting Asiatics to the Gover- 
nor Geuveral in Council, that is to say, tha Union Government itself. 

What is the Segislation which the Natal Provincial Council is 
trying to force through ! 

(1) There is an Ordinance to substitute for a licensing office 
from whom there is a right of appeal upon certain conditions, a 
licensing Board in rural areas, whose membership will be confined 
to Europeans. This Board would have final powers of decision in 
all matvers relating to the issue and transfer of licenses, thereby in 
substance, though not in set terms, depriving Indian traders of their 
former rights of appeal on questions of law. 

(2) There is an Ordinance which would prevent Indians in 
future from acquiring the municipal or Urban franchise, This 
would mean a clear breach of an official promise made as long ago 4s 
1896, and the disfranchisement for all time of Indians born and 
bred in the Province. 

(3) There is an Ordinance whose object is to segregate Indians 
in Durban by making legally impossible for them to buy or occupy 
muuicipal land in an area earmaked for the Europeans, or to sell 
such lauds to Kuropeans in an area earmaked for Indiana. This is 
the first time that compulsory segregation has been attempted in Natal. 

All this is avowedly only the beginning of the campaign of the 
Anti-Asiatic Party. At the last Imperial Conference the hope was ex- 
pressed that hy means of direct negotiations between India and South 
Airica ‘ some way can be found, as soon as may be, to reach a more 
satisfactory position.” The fact that direct negotiations have now 
been opened, leads one to presume that itis not the desire of the 
Union Government to precipitate a rupture with India, But the 
Indian Government will suffer greatly in making its own position 
clear to the South African Government, if it has not the united 
strength of the people of India behind it. We would venture, 
therefore, to urge that on this question a unity of all thinking 
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people in India with the Indian Government is essential in order to 
obtain a successful end to such direct negotiation. 

In East Africa we meet a situation which, if anything, is more 
dangerous even than that in Natal. Kenya is not a self-governing 
dominion but a Crown Colony. Constitutionally the Administration 
is nothing more than a Branch of the Colonial Office in London. 
The Governor is a subordinate taking orders from the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Great Britain is directly responsible. 

At the Imperial Conference, Great Britain accepted the Imperial 
Conference Resolution with regard to equal Indian status. Mr. 
Winston Churchill was the Chairman of the Special Committee that 
drafted this resolution. He himself accepted the resolution on 
behalf of the Colonial Office. What followed is almost inconceivable. 
Scarcely had the ink of his signature dried upon the paper than the 
Governor of Kenya was sent back by Mr. Winston Churchill him- 
self with a secret document containing proposals fundamentally 
opposed to the very resolution of the Imperial Conference 
which he himself bad just signed. If this document had been 
accepted by Indians in Kenya and had become law, it would have 
perpetuated the inferiority of Indians to Europeans in almost every 
particular. 

There are four disabilities under which Indians labour in Kenya 

(1) They may not acquire or transfer agricultural land in the 
Highlands. When the Indians protested against this invidious distince- 
tion, they were told that the Colonial Office had made a pledge to the 
Europeans which could not be broken. The so called pledge 
referred to is that of Lord Elgin in 1908. Lord Elgin’s Despatch, 
however, needs to be read as a whole. ‘The local officials are told to 
issue the original Crown grants of land “ for reasons of administra- 
tive convenience” solely to Europeans, but he added that His 
Majesty's Government would not countenance legislation differen- 
tially affecting the Indian population. It will be seen at once 
that no bar was placed upon the open transfer of the original 
Crown grants at any future sale to any purchaser who had righta 
in the country. The Indians had the right of purchase. An act 
of the Legislature would have been required to take those rights 
away. But his Majesty's Government had expressely stated that 
no such racial legislation would be countenanced. 

The so-called pledge to Europeans has been amply fulfilled, for 
we have been told on official authority that practically all the 
original Crown grants in the highlands bave now been made, and 
Europeans have had them all. But the actual documentary promise 
to Indians that legal differentiation would not be countenanced by 
His Majesty’s Government bas been callously broken. For in 1918 
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during the war, when the Indian community was helpless under 
Martial Law, an ordinance of the Legislature was passed empower- 
ing the Governor to veto the transfer of land in any part of the 
then protectorate between persons of different races, This has 
been exercised against all Indians. 

(2) I¢ is part of the declared policy of the Europeans to enforce 
strict compulsory segregation both residential and commercial. 

(3) The European Convention of Associations is endeavouring 
to deny [ndiaas equal franchise on a common electoral roll. 

(4) Finally, in order to make Kenya ‘a characteristically and 
distinctively British Colony” (Mr. Churchill’s phrase) and in the 
so called interest of the native, the colonial secretary proposes to 
prohibit Indian immigration. 

In this last clause lies the most urgent peril to the Indian 
community. If further immigration can be prohibited and if 
Kenya can be forced to look towards London rather than Bombay, 
then the European settlers are well aware that they will be able 
to control permanently the unprotected [Indian domiciled residents. 
Mr. Winston Churchill has openly declared his desire to establish a 
great administrative unit consisting of Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika 
and Zanzibar, and having a common policy. 


When we turn to Uganda we find the same anti-Indian influ: 
ence of the Colonial Office clearly at work in the recent decision 
about Kampala which enforces racial segregation. 

In Fiji, as a recent telegram has announced, the European 
residents, who form less than one-fifteenth of the population, have 
openly declared that they are unwilling to accept and are determined 
to resist the local application of the Imperial Conference resolution 
regarding equal Indian status. There can be little doubt that 
this movement of revolt against the resolution will spread further. 

We are of the opinion that nothing could be more disastrous 
in India at the present time than a widespread conviction that the 
Colonial Office is determined to reduce so vital a document as that 
embodying the Imperial Conference resolution of July 1921 with 
regard to equal Indian status to a mere scrap of paper. The time 
appears to us to have come for the Indian Government itself to 
declare that there is no possibility of the people of India being 
willing to remain permanently within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations except upon the terms of actual and not merely 
theoretical racial equality. Such a declaration would clear the air, 
It would show more plainly than anything else to the colonial office 
in London and to the South African Union Government, that by 
these perpetual humiliations and disabilities to Indians abroad 
thoy are forcing an issue from which they themselves may well recoil, 


Proceedings ol 


The Central Legislature 
i) 


The Imperial Legislature 


The Rules of business of the Indian Councils are given in full 
in the previous issue of the Kegister. For the purpose of easy 
reference the powers of the Legislature, as well as the special 
powers reserved to the Governo: Geueral for the discharge of his 
responsibilities, which are fully set out in the Act, are reproduced 
below :— 


18. (1) The Council of State shall consist of not more than 
sixty members nominuted or elected in accorcance with rples made 
under the Principal Act, of whom not more than twenty shall 
be official members. 

19, (1) The Legislative Assembly shall consist of members 
nominated or elected in accordance with rules made under the 
Principal Act. 

(2) The total number of members of the Legislative Assembly 
shall be one hundred and forty. The number of non-elected mem- 
bers shall be forty, of whom twenty-six shall be official members, 
The number of elected members shall be one hundred : 

Provided that rules made under the Principal Act may provide 
for increasing the numbers of the Legislative Assembly as fixed by 
this section, and may vary the proportion which the class of 
mombers bear one to another, so, however, that at least five-sevenths 
of the Legislative Assembly shall be non-official members. 

21. (1) Every Council of State shall continue for five years, 
and every Legislative Assembly for three years, from its first 
meeting : 

Provided that— 

(a) either chamber of the legislature may be sooner dissolved 
by the Governor-General and 

(b) any such period may be extended by the Governor-General 
if in special circumstances he so thinks fit ; and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the Governor-General 
shall appoint @ date not more than six months, or with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, not more than nine months alter the date 
of diseolution for the next session of that chamber. 

92. (1) An official ghall ‘not be qualified for election as s 
member of either chamber of the Indian Legislature, and, if any 
uon-officigl member of either chamber accepts office in the service of 
the Crown in India, hie seat in that sbamber shall become vacant, 
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(4) Every member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
shall be nominated as a member of one chamber of the Indian 
legislature, and shall have the right of attending in and addressing 
the other. chamber, hut shadi not be amenzher of beth chambers. 

24. (3) If any Bil, which ltas been passed’ by one chamber is 
not, within six months after the passage of the Bill by that chamber, 
passed by the other chamber eitber without amendments or with 
such amendments as may be agreed to by the two chambers, the 
Governor-General may in His discretion refer the matter for decision 
toa joint sitting of both chambers, provided that standing orders 
made under this section may provide for meetings of members of, 
both chambers appointed for the purpose, in order to discuss any 
ditference of opinion which has arisen between the two chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the Governor Generat 
under section sixty-eight of the principal Act, the Governor-General’ 
may, where a Bill bas been passed by both chambers of the Indian 
legislature, return the Bill for reconsideration by either chamber. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders affecting the 
chamber, there shall be freedom of speech in both chambers of the 
Indian legislature. No person shall be liable to any proceeding in 
any court by reason of his speech or vote in either chamber, or by 
reason of any thing contained in any official report of the prv- 
ceedings of either chamber. 

25. INDIAN BUDGET :—(1) The estimated annual expenditure 
and revenue of the Governor-General in Council shall be laid in the 
form of a statement before both chambers of the Indian legislature 
in each year, 

(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any revenue or moneys 
for any purpose shall be made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General. 

(3) The proposals of the Governor-General in Council for ¢he 
appropriation of revenue or moneys relating to the following heads 
of expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote of the Legislative 
Assembly, nor shall they be open to discussion by either chamber at 
the time when the annual statement is undér consideration, unless 
the Governor-General otherwise directs— 

(4) Interest and sinking-fund charges on loans ; and 

(#) expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by or under 
any law; and 

(ii¢) salaries and pensions of psrsons appointed by or with the 
approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in Council ; and 

(to) salaries of chief commissioners and judicial commissioners’; 
'  (#) expenditure claseified by the order of the Governor-General 
in Council as— 
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(a) eoclesiastioal ; (3) poktioal ; (¢) defence. 

(4) H any question arises, whether any proposed appropriation 
ef ‘revenue moneys does or does not relate to the sbove heads, the 
decision of the Governor General on the question shall be final. 

(5) The propoeals of the Governor-General in Council for the 
“@ppropriation of revenue or moneys relating to heads of expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall be submitted to the vote of the 
Legislative Assembly in the form of demands for grants. 

(6) The Legislative Assembly may assent or refuse its assent 
to any demand or may reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by @ reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands ae voted by the Legislative Assembly shall be 
submitted to the Governor-Goneral in Council, who shall, if he decl- 
ares that he is satisfied that any demand which has been refused by 
the Legislative Assembly is essential to the discharge of his respon- 
sibilities, act as if it had been assented to, notwithstanding the 
withholding of such assent or the reduction of the amount therein 
teferred to by the Legislative Assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section the Governor- 
‘General shall have power, in cases of emergency, to authorise such 
expenditure as may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety or 
tranquility of British India or any part thereof. 

96, EEMERGENCY POWERS :—(1) Where either chamber of the 
Indian Legislature refuses leave to introduce or fails to pass in 4 
from recommended by the Governor-General, any Bill, the Governor- 
General may certify that the passage of the Bill is essential for the 
safety, tranquility or interests of British India or any part thereof, 
and -thereupon— 

(a) if the Bill has already been passed by the otber chamber, the 
Bill shall, on signature by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both chambers, forthwith 
become an Act of the Indian legislature in the form of the Bill as 
originally introduced or proposed to be introduced in the Indian 
Legislature, or (as the case may be) in the form recommended by the 
Governor-General ; and 

(3) if the Bill has not already been so passed, the Bill shall be 
laid before the other chamber, and, if consented to by that chamber 
in the form recommended by the Governor-General, shall become an 
Act as aforesaid on the signification of the Governor-General’s 
assent, 01, if not so consented to, shall, on signature by the Gover- 
nor-General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expreased to be made by the Qo- 
vernor-General and shall, as soon as practicable after beiog made, 
be laid before both Houses of Parliament, aud shall not have effect 
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until it has received His Majesty's sdsent and shall not be presented 
for His Majesty’s assent until copies thereof have been laid before 
each House of Parliament for not less than eight days on which that 
House has sat; and upon the signification of such assent by His 
Majesty in Council and the notification thereof by the Governor- 
General, the Act shall have the same force and effect as an Act 
passed by the Indian legislature and duly assented to: 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the Governor-General 
a state of emergency exists which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall come into operation 
forthwith, and thereupon the Act shall have such force and effect as 
aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by His Majesty in 
Council. 

27. SUPPLEMENTAL'PROVISIONS :—(1) In addition to the 
measures referred to in sub-section (2) of section sixty-seven of the 
principal Act, as requiring tho previous sanction of the Governor- 
General, it sball not be lawful without such previous sanction to 
introduce at any meeting of either chamber of the Indian legislature 
any measure— 

(a) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a provincial 
subject, which has not been declared by rules under the principal 
Act to be subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature ; 

(6) repealing or amending any Act of a local Legislature ; 

(c) repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance made by the 
Governor General. 

(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian Legislature any Bill 
has been in‘roduced or is proposed to be introduced, or any amend- 
ment to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, the Governor- 
General may certify that the Bill or any clause of it, or the amond- 
ment affects the safety or tranquility of British India, or any part 
thereof, and may ‘Jirect that no proceedings shall be taken by the 
chamber in relation to the Bill, clause, or amendment, and effect 
shall be given to such direction. 


The Legislative Assembly 


President :—The Hon’ble Sir Alexander Frederic Whyte. 
\—ELECTED MEMBERG 


Constituency 


Madras (ity (non-muhammadan urban) 
Ganjam com Vizagapatam (non-mulim- 
madan rural) 

Godavari cum Kistna (non-muhd. rural 
Salem & Coimbatore cum North Arcot 
(nou-muhammadan rural) 
South Arcot cum Chingleput 

muhammadan rural) 
Wert Coast & Nilgirnis (non-muhd., rura') 
North Madras (muhammadan) 
Gantur cum Nellore (non-muhd. rural) 
Madras ceded districts & Chittoor (nun- 
muhammadan Rural), 
Tanjore cum Tricy. (non-muhd. rural) 
Madura and Ramna cum Tinnevelly 
(non-muliammadan rural) 
South Madras (muhammadan) 
West Coast and Nileins (muh ) 
Madras [ European | st 
do ( Landholder 8) 
do 3 (Indhan Commetce) 
Bombay City [non-muhmd urban! 
do Cent Divsion (non muhd. rural) 
do do do 
do South Divn (non-muhd rural) 
do City (muhammadan urban) 
do (European) 
do do oe ae sie 
do North. Divn (non-muhd_ rural) 
do Cent. Division (muhd_ tural) 
Sind [non-muhammaddan rural] 
Sind (muhammadan rural) 
do do as = wes 
The Indian Merchants Chanber an 
Rureau (Indian Comme rec) 
Sind (Jagirdars and Zamindars) 
The Bombay Millowners’ Association 
(Indian Commerce) 
Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions 
(non-iuhamman rural) 

Burdwan & Calcutta Presidency Divi. 
» ons (muhammadan rural) 
Calcutta (non-mubammadan urban) ... 
Calcutta Subu:bs (non-muhd urban) ... 
Burdwan Division (non-muhmd, rural) 
Presidency Division (non-mubid, rural) 

Dacca Division (non-wubmd rural) 
Gal. & Suburbs (mubammadau urban) 


(non- 


Name, 


Rao BahadurTiruvenkata Rangachariar 
Mr Bhupatuaju Venkatapatiraja Garu 


» Ramayya Pantulu Garo-Jayanti. 
>» Sambanda Mudaliar. 


+» M. Krishnaswamy Reddiyar 


» Kavalappara Muppil Nayar avargal 
» T Muhd. Hussain Sahib Bahadur 
Rao Bahadur P. V. Srinivasa Rao Garu 

Subtamanyayya, Calaga, Suudara 
Ayyar Rao Bahadur, 
Sir Sivaswami Ayyar 
Manamanura Govinda Mukundaraja 
Ayyangar Avargal. 
Mir asad ali, Khan Bahadar 
Mr. Vahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur 
«» Kardley Norton 
» Rama Varma Valia Raja, Chirkkal 
Narayan Girdhardas 
Jamnadas Dwarkadas 
Balhrisna Sitaram Kamat, 
Keshao Ganesh Ragde 
Anna Babaji Latthe 
Salebhoy Karmmji Barodawalla 
Reginald Arthur Spence 
Kdwin Lesswate Price 
Sardar Bomanji Ardeshir Dalal 
Sardar Gulam Jalan) Bijhkhan 
» Harchandiai Vishindas 
»5, Ahbaksh Mahomed Hussein 
» Wali Mahomed Hussaiually 
» Manmohandas Rar }) 


» Sahibsing Chandasing Shabani 
15 Rahimtoola Currimbhoy 


» Jd. C, Chaudhuri 
»» Sayed Muhammad Abdulla 


Sir Deva Prasad Sarbadhikar! 

Babu Jogendra Nath Mukerjee 

Rai Taraprosanna Mukherjee Bahadur 
Rai Jadu Nath Majumdar Babadur 
Babu Khitish Chandra Nengy. 

Prince Muhd. Akhram Hussain Bahadut 
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Constituency. 


Dacca Division (muhammadan rural) 
Chittagong Division (mubmd rural) ... 
Raynah) Division (muhammadan rural) 
Bengal (European) 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
Meerut Division (ron-muhd rural) 
Meerut Division {muhmd rural) 

Agra Division 

U, P Southern Divisions (muhd roral) 
North-West Punjab (muhammadan) .. 
Patna cum Shahabad (non-muhd. ) 
Bengal (European) 

Bengal (Landholder) 

Cities ot the U, P (non- mubd. ‘arban) 
Agta Division (non-muhmd, rural) 


Rohilkand &Kumaon Divn (non-muh rur 


Allahabad & JbansiDivn(non-mubd. rur) 
Benares Gorakhpur Din.(non-muhd. rur) 
Lucknow Division (non-muhmd rural) 
Fyzabad Divis'on (non-muhmd., Raral) 
Cities of the U P (muhd urban) . 
Robilkhund & Kumaon Divn muhd rur 
Lucknow & Fyzabad Div (muhd rural) 
United Provinces (European) ... vos 
United Provinces (Landhotders) 
Ambala Division (non-muhmd ) 
Jullundor Division (non-mubmd.) 
West Punjab (non-muhammadan) _s.. 
East Punjab (muhammadan) ... — 
East Central Punjab (muahmd ) 

West Central Punjab (mubmd ) 

North Puajab (muhammadan) .. ee 
South-West Punjab (mubammadan) ... 
Kast Punjab (Sikh) 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Punjab ( Landholders) 

Tirhut Division (non- -nubammadan) 


Do do 
Orissa Division do oe ae 
Do do sia igs 


Gaya cum Monghyr (non-muhmd.) ... 
Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Santhal 
parga@nas (non-muhammadan) 
Chota Nagpur Division (non-muhmd.) 
Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa 
(muhammadan) 

Bhagalpore Diviston (muhammadan) ... 
Tirbat division (mphammadan) aes 
Bihar and Orissa (Landholders) deg 
Nagpur division (non-+pubammadan) 
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Name 


Khan Bahadur Zahiruddin Abmed 
Mr. Abdul Rahman 
Kabeeruddin Ahmed 
A. D. Pickford 
Nibaran Chandra Sircar 
Pyare Lal 
Mohammad Yamin Khan 
Mohammad Faiyaz Kban 
S. M Zahid Al: Subzpoeh 
Abmad Baksh Khan, 
Sachchidananda Sinha 
Sir Frank Carter 
Babu Satish Chandra Ghose 
Munshi Iswar Saran 
Lala Girdhar Dass 
Pandit Radha Kissen Dass 
Rai Bahadur Bishambhar Nath 
Babu Mahadeo Prasad 
Rai Bahadur Sankata Pershad Bajpai 
Raja Suraj Baksh Singh 
Haj! Wayth-ud din 
Syed Nabi Hadi 
Syed Haider Karrar Jafri 
Sir Logie Pirie Watson 
Raja Kushalpal Singh 
Kai Bahadur Pt. Jawahar J.al Bhargava 
” Baksh Sohan Lal 
Dr. Nand Lal 
Licuat Nawab ¥. Ibrahim Al: Khan 
Chaudhri Sbhahab-ad.din 
Khan Sahib Mir Ikramulla Khan 
Choudhuri Ghulam Sarwar 
Mukhdum Sayed Ranjan Bakhsh Shab 
Bhai Man Sing 
Sardar Gulab Singh 
Bawa Ujagar Singh 
Babu Ba'dyanath Prasad Singh 
» Adit Prashad Siaha 
»  Braja Sundar Das 
Rai Bahadur Nimai Charan Mitter 
Lachm: Prasad Sinha 
Nishikanta Sen 


of 39 
5 Be 


- Sarat Chandra Sen 
Khan Bahadur Satyid Muhd. Ismail 


Maulvi Miyan Asjad-ni-lab 
Kban Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain 
Raja Sivanandan Prasad Singh 
Dr H.S§, Gour, 
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Constituency, 


C. P. Hindi divn, (non-mubommadan) 
Do. Do. 

Central Provinces (muhammadan) ... 

Central Provinces (Landholders) 

Assam (muhummadan) ... 


Burma (Non European) a 
‘ Do. suis es mes 
» (European) ae o 


Avsam Valley (non-muhammadan) re 
Surma Vailey com PEIlenE poem ) 
Assam (Kuropcan) 

Do. 


Delhi (General) 
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Name 


. Pyarelal Misra 
», Kunjbibar Lal! Agnihotri 
» Muhammad Absan Khan 
» Beohar Raghubir Sinha 
» <Amzad Ali 
» Fadamji Pestonj: Ginwala 
» J.C. Chatterjt 
Frank McCarthy 
Stijut Deb: Charan Barua 
Rai Bahadur Girish Chandra Nag 
Lt.-Col. D. Herbert 
Maung Maung Sin 
Shaikh Abdul Majid 


B.— NOMINATED MEMBERS 4] (EXCLUDING THE PRESIDANT) 


(u) Official Members 25 (excluding the President) 


Government. of India 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Madras... ws 
do iis ek 
do aa er 
do sek — 
Bombay ... ves 
GO saws cee 
Bengal —... ae 
do see - 

United Pravinaes: 
do ves 
The Punjab sa 
‘ Bihar and Orissa 


The Central Provinces 
Assam, wae sa 
Burma oon eee 


Berar representative 


The Hon’ble Mr. W M. Hailey 
The Hon'ble Sir T, Holland 
The Hon’ble Dr. Tejbabadur Sapru 
Mr HH. Sharp 

» C,. A, Innes 

» J. Hullah 

»» ». P, O'Donnel 

», HN, Hutchinson 

K. Surdon 

Sir Sydney Crookshank 
Col. W. D Waghorn 


Rao Rahadur C. Krishnaswami Rao 
J. P. Cotelingham 

J. F. Bryant 

T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar 


(b) Non-Official Members (15) 
Mr. B. Hanumant Rae Jatkat oy 


The Council of State. 


PRESIDENT— Hon'ble Mr. A. P, Muddiman, C 8.1., C.1 E. 


Constituency. 


Madras (non-muhammadan) ... 


du do te ue ae 
do do eas e hee 
do do sine Pe ie, 


co (mubammadan) — Pr 
Bombay (uon-mudammadan) ... 

do do we net 

do do ave 
Bombay l’residency (nubammadan) 
Sind (muhammadan) a 
Bombay Chamber ot Com merce 
Kast Bengal (uon-moabammadan) 
West Bengal (uou-mubammadan) 
Kast Bengal (mabammadan) 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
U. +. Central (non-mubammadan) 
U. bP. Northern (non-mubammadan) 
U. Pv. southern (uon-mubhammadan) 
U. P. West (mubammadan) _s.. 
Punjab (non-mubammadan) ... 
Panjab (sikh)... aie ie 
East Punjab (muhammadan) ... 
West Punjab (muhammadan) ... 
Bihar & Orissa (non-muhammadan) 

do do 

Bihar and Orissa (muhammadan) 
central Provinces (General) 
Ansam (non-mubammadan) 
Burma (Chamber ot Commerce) 


Burma (General) sat oe 
Government of [India _... ae 

do aie ve 

do aot ‘ 

do ; 

do 

do is 

do whe 

do 

dlo F 

do oats 
Madras... 


do ae sie 
Bombay... ee 
Bihar and Orissa 
Bengal a... sis ; 
The United provinces. 
(b) Berar representative 


—_— 


Name, 


Rao Bahadar S. A, Anuamalai Chettjyar 
Mr K. V. Rangaswamy ayyangar 

» V.S. Srinivasa Sastri 
Diwan Bahadur V, RLamabbadra Nayudu 
Khan Bahadur Ahmad T, Marakkayar 
Mr Lallubhai Samaldas Mehta, 

, Phiroze C, sethua, 

» Waman Govind Kale, 

Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer, 
Mr Ghulam Mabomed Khan Bhurgri, 

» Arthur Henry freom, 
Raja Piomada Nath Roy 
Maharaja Sir Mahindia Chandra Nandy 
Mr, Altat al, 
bir Aleannder Robertson Murray 
Raja Sir Rampal singh 
Lala Sukbbir singh. 
aja Moth Chand 
Nawab Mahammad abdul Majid. 
faut Bahadur Lala Ran Saran Das. 
Sardar Jogendra Singh, 

Sir Zulfigar alt Khan 

Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Kban 
Mabarajadbiraja Sir Rameshawara Singh 
Maharaja Bahadur Keshav Piasad Singh 

Khan Bahadur Satyd Gahii-ud-din 
Sir Manekjee Byramjec Dadabhoy 
mr. Malcolm Macgregor Hadow 

» Edgar Joseph Holberton 
Maung Po Bye 
His Exccllency Lord Rawlenpoo 
Sir George Barnes 

», Wilham Vincent b 

» Mlan Muhammad Shafi 
Ktao Bahadur B. N, Sarma 
Nir John Barry Wood 
Major General William Rice Edwards: 
mr. Edward Mitchener Cook 

» Denys De Saymere Bray 

» Henry Moncrieff Smith 

» Atul Chandra Chatterjee } 

» Claud alexander Barron 

Ernest Sampson Lloyd 

Raja Govinda Krishna Yachendrulavatu 
Mr, Charles Norman Seddon 

», Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 
Khan Bahadur 4min-ul-Islam 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. G. N. Jha 
Mr. Ganesh Srikrishna Khapard « 


\ 


The Imperial Legislature 1921 


The new Indian Legislature, consisting of the Council of State 
and the Legislative Assembly, was ceremoniously inaugurated by H. 
RK. H. the Duke of Cannaught in Delhi on February 9th. (See J. 
A. R, 1922 Vol I. p, 106), 


Both Houses had held preliminary meetings before that. 

On February 3rd the Council of State met to take oath of 
allegiance and to sign the roll and a panel of 4 chairmen, viz, V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, Sir A. R. Murray, Mr. M. Dadabhoy, and Sir 
Dinshaw EK. Wacha was announced to be nominated by the 
Viceroy. 

The Legislative Assembly also met and by a majority Mr. 
Sachidananda Sinha was elected the Deputy President. 


The same day the Legislative Assembly also met to take oath 
and sign the roll. 


On February 5th the Council met again and the agenda of work 
settled ; it being announced that the Hon. Sastri’s resolution on 
Repressive Jaws was to be taken up on the first day of meeting. 


The Imperial Council of State 
FIRST MEETING—DELHI—14TH FEBRUARY 1921, 


The Council of State first met on Feb, 14th, at the Assembly 
Chamber, the Hon. Mr Muddiman presiding. Sir. William 
Vincent, Mr. Shafi, Mr. Sarma and Dr. Sapru of the Executive 
Council were present. The president said that in the matter of 
answering questions tbe procedure of old Legislative Council would 
be adopted. About seventy questions having been answered by the 
Govt, in one hour, the President adjourned answering other ques- 
tions on the agenda till the next meeting and read H. E. the 
Viceroy’s message directing the Government to present their annual 
Budget on the lst March 1921, 

The Council then proceeded to official business. 

Sir William Vincent introduced a Bill to further amend the 
Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. It was now proposed to make it 
permissive, instead of it being compulsory, on the court to release 
& judgment debtor. 
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Sir William also introduced a Bill to facilitate the enforce- 
ment in British India of the maintenance orders made in other parts 
of His Majesty’s Dominions and Protectorates and vtce versa. 


The Hon. Mr, Sastri’s resolution. 


Mr. Srinivasa Sastry then moved his resolution for the appoint: 
ment of a Committee “to examine the Repressive Laws then on the 
Statute Book and to report whether all or any of them should be 
repealed, and in cases where repeal is not necessary, whether the law 
in question should be amended and, if so, how.” 


This resolution of Mr. Sastri practically asked the Govern- 
ment to adopt the first of the many steps that would be required 
before the principle of autocracy was in fact extinguished from the 
Statute Book. [lt would be impossible that popular liberty, con- 
fidently hoped for with the inauguration of the new Council, would 
ever be achieved if the repressive laws remained in their present 
form. He said: There is trouble, there is intense unrest. At 
any moment, the forces of disorder may exhibit themselves in 
undesirable forms. It is not wrong if the custodians of peace and 
order feel some hesitation as to the wisdom of striking off all 
fatters on individual freedom and liberty now in their possession. 
Still, considering how this unrest derives a great portion of its nour- 
ishment from the very existence of theso repressive measures, froin 
the denial at various points in life of people of that individual 
freedom which we regard as essential to full citizenship, consider- 
ing how much this feeling really gives rise to unrest, I think | shall 
not be guilty of forcing the pace of reform, if I ask the Government 
to begin the work of concilliation by striking off some of these fet- 
ters. Ido not deny that thero is much to be said for Mr. Khapar- 
de’s amendment, but taking all things together, I am not satisfied 
that every one of these fetters can be struck off immediately. My 
conviction is that the Committee procedure is the best way of 
approaching the problem, if it is instructed to report in good time, 
so that necessary legislation may be undertaken at the next session, 
Proceeding, Mr. Sastri divided the repressive laws into three cate- 
gories :(1) to retain which constituted a political danger ; (2) as 
highly desirable to repeal sharply, and the last, as those laws to be 
examined carefully with a view to amendment, if not repeal. In the 
first category fell the Rowlatt Act, which, he said, could not be 
tolerated hereafter. The Rowlatt Act was the unblessed mother of 
a monostrous brood of evils. Then there were tho Deportation 
Regulations of 1818-27, which were also causes of political 
dissatiafaction which was gathering strength. I do not think, the 
speaker affirmed, it is difficult for a great Government, like the 
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Government of India, to manage to administer the country along 
peaceful and progressive lines, without being armed with these very 
old fashioned regulations which constitute the relic of some barbar- 
ous age. In the second category #.¢. laws which it was highly desir- 
able to repeal immediately, Mr. Sastri mentioned the Press Act, an 
Aot which authorises the Government of India to constitute special 
tribunals. He was sometimes baffled to describe the Press Act, 
whether as a success or a failure. Presaos in India, whether English 
or Vernacular, were much deterred in the exercise of freedom by 
the existence of various provisions of the Press Act. That, however 
was an accident ofa policy that the Government was pursuing. A 
high authority had held that the safeguards provided in the Pres» 
Act had not been so carefully provided as to secure complete liber- 
ties to the aggrieved parties. In the last category, Mr. Sastri 
mentioned, are the Seditious Meetings’ Act, the Conspiracy Act and 
the Newspapers Incitement to Offences Act. As one not versed in 
law, he would be treading on dangerous ground to examine the 
provisions of these Acts. Here were too many of these Jaws which 
were very bad. They could not afford to enter ona career of even 
partial Responsible Government with these menaces,of popular free- 
dom existing on the Statute Book. This was one of the steps 
which the Council must necessarily take in the great work of 
conciliation and of placing reforms on a proper basis. 


Mr. Sastri then quoted passages from H.R. H. the Duke’s 
speech, which stated that political freedom had often been won by 
revolution, by tumult and by civil war at the price of peace and public 
safety, and how rarely had it been a freo gift, of one people to 
another in response to a growing wish for greater liberty etc., and 
observed that this passage gave Indians hope. Concluding, he said 
that the passage shows us at one glance the immense scope of the 
British Constitution within the arms of which it is possible, by 
methods altogether peaceful and constitutional, to proceed from a 
condition of political dependence to a condition of absolute equality 
with Great Britain herself. Often, it has been asked, of political 
agitators, are you going to reach the record of humanity except 
by bloodshed?” That may or may not be. But we, England and 
India together, have resolved to achieve this unique freedom by 
entiroly peaceful means. Let that be the resolution of each ono 
of us. In proceeding with the work which opens to-day, difficulties 
must be. Let us together overcome them, Misunderstandinrgs 
there must be. Let us togother clear them up. But revolution 
and tumult and civil war there need not be. That is non-violent 
co-operation. (Cheers.) In Non-Co-operation it may begin in 
non-violence aud in professions of non-violence. But through the 
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imperfections and weakness of materials on which it works, it 
cannot but end in violence and in bloodshed. (Loud Applause.) 
We certainly will do what no other people in the world has done 
and achieve full constitutional liberty within the British Empire by 
entirely peaceful and constitutional means. (Applause.) 


The Amendment 


Mr. Khaparde moved an amendment that the following laws 
be repealed :—Regulation 111 of 1818, Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act (Act 14 of 1908), Indian Press Act Act 10 of 
1910), Seditious Meetings Act (Act 10 of 1911), and Anarchical 
and Revolutionary Crimes Act (Act 11 of 1919 ) Mr. Khaparde in a 
humourous speech said that there had been three stages in the poli- 
tical development of India. When the British took over the charge 
of this vast land, they consideaed it was not fit to rule itself, and 
required to be led into the path of self-rule by stages. So, the first 
period of infancy began with the Act of 1861. Then came the 
childhood and school-going age which commenced with the Act of 
1862. The Minto-Morley Reforms brought them to college 
life and with the Montagu-Chelmsiord Reforms, they were 
considered adolescent. Now, along all these stages came the pre- 
ventive and protective measures designed to keep them in order. 
The Deporation Regulation was a vory severe legislation. Then 
followed the internment provisions which brought in their train 
checks on free press and platform. All these measures were designed 
to guide and control during a period of minority. Now, in the words 
of the Viceroy, for the first time, autocracy was definitely abandon- 
ed, and, with this the guardianship, which had all through been 
observed, should cease, and all previous preventive and protective 
measures withdrawn outright, without going to the lengthy proceduro 
of appointing a Committee. Tho Government of India Act sought 
to create a sense of freedom. But could it be dono without remov- 
ing the fetters that had existed all along? In the words of Mr. 
Gladstone, if aman abused liberty, he ought to be given more 
liberty. If he went wrong, let him go completely wrong, so that 
from his own follies he would learn better. It was time to leave 
them all alone, and to go their own way and to do their own will, 
(Loud laughter). 


Sir M. Dadabhoy supported Mr. Sastri and vehemently 
opposed Mr. Khaparde’s amendment which, he said, should be 
summarily dismissed by the Council. 

Mr. Bhurgri disagreed with Sir Dadabhoy’s remarks on Mr. 
Khaparde’s motion, and said though his heart weut with the amend- 
meut, he supported both the main proposition and the amendment, 
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The Maharaja of Kassimbazar, Sir Umar Hayat Khan, and the 
Raja of Dighapatia supported Mr. Sastri. 


Maharaja S. K. Acharjya Chowdhuri, Nawab Sir Behram Khan 
and Nawab Abdul Majid also supported Mr. Sastri, the last named 
advocating caution as very essential in this matter. Raja Rama- 
sarandas also supported, Lala Sukhbir Singh said that in view of 
the difficulty of the Government, tho appointment of a Committee 
was a safestep. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar doubted the advisability 
of appointment of a Committee in the face of a popular demand 
for total and immediate repeal of all repressive Jaws at once. He 
supported Mr. Khaparde. 


Sir William Vincent 


Sir William Vincent, speaking on Mr. Sastri’s resolution, said 
that there would be no opposition from the Government to this reso- 
lution. One of the speakers had twitted the Government with having 
rejected or not supporting a resolution to the same effect which was 
moved last year by Mr. Patel. The Government were anxious in 
the fullest degree to reform these laws, and they recognised too that 
there bad been achange in the administration, and therefore were 
desirous of allowing both Chambers to exercise their legitimate in- 
fluence upon the Government. An impression had been sedulously 
disseminated by certain enemies of the Government and, in his 
judgment, cnemics of welfare of this country, that the reforms were 
not adequate. ‘The motive of theirs was to promote disaffection to 
His Majesty's Government and discredit the Reformed Government 
in India. It would be the desire of the Government of India by 
their dealings in this Council, to give practical evidence that the 
statement was not true. 


Referring to tho resolution, he said that he was glad to learn that 
there was no evidence to support the charge made by some people 
that these repressive laws were unreasonably used, It was the 
Government Officers who knew exactly where the shoe pinched. 
But, on the other haud, the Government thought the evidence of 
these officers before a Committee would help the people to know 
whethe these laws had been misapplied. Hence, this Committee 
which would be an impartial tribunal and contain two-thirds non- 
official persons of unimpeachable authority and experience, and 
whose name and judgment would carry the greatest weight and 
who, the Government thought, would realise not only their rospcn- 
sibility to the Council and public, but also to the Government. I 
cannot, continued the Home Member, promise that their report 
would be accepted by the Government, but this, I can say, that their 
opinion wili carry the greatest weight. Nor can I promise that during 
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the pendency of the Committee’s deliberations, the Government will 
necessarily refrain from using measures which it is in their power 
to use at present. Most of the Hon. Members are aware of the dan- 
gerous situation with which the Government. is now faced. The situ- 
ation is moro dangerous now than when these laws were enacted. 
We have employed these measures sparingly during the last few 
months. Although | cannot promise that we will not employ them 
till the committee reports, still I am prepared to say that we will 
only employ them in the last resort when we are forced to do so. 
Every member of this Council must be aware that the Government 
has used its weapons with extreme leniency and moderation. The 
Iixtremists may like the use of theso laws more freely in order to 
create difficulties to the Moderate action of the politicians and to en- 
able them to pose as martyrs. (Laughter.) But we have to use these 
laws sometimes, but not without justice, in order to maintain public 
peace. With these reservations the Government will accept the for- 
mation of a committee. And the Regulations and the Acts which 
Government intend to improve sre : (1) Regulation III of 1818, (2) 
Regulation XI of 1857, (3) Act X1V of 1908, (4) Act X of 1911, 
(5) Act IV of 1915, and my own friend, the Act XI of 1919, better 
known as the Rowlatt Act. (Laughter.) But there is a difference in 
the position as regards the Press Act, because the Government was 
alroady considering the matter. Inthe otber Acts, tke local Gov- 
ernment’s op.nion had to be consulted on several points. 

M>  Khaparde’s amondment was put and lost. 

Mr. Bhburgr* also withdrew his amondment about tho personnel 
of ‘he committee, after pointing out that the members of the commi- 
ttee should command full confidence of the public if any useful pur- 
pose was to be servec. 

Sir M. B. Dadabhoy withdrew his amondment about the 
personnel of the committec in view of Sir William Vincent’s assura- 
uce that it would consist of men of real weight. 

Sir M. B. Dadabhoy had another amendmont which warted 
the Committee to report in time to enable legislation being under- 
taken at the Simla session, but he withdrew it, the Home Member 
pointing out that a preliminary meeting would be held as soon aa 
possible at which the scope of the enquiry would be ascertained 
and the Committee would report in May at Simla, but necessary 
action will be taken by the Government in the September session 
in Simla. 

Mr. Sastri in his reply hoped that the Committee would com- 
mand the confidence of the country. But he pointed out that 
in his opening speech, he forgot to mention the Martial law Regula- 
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tions, and hoped this also would he brought within the scope of the 
Committee’s enquiry Vir Sastri’s resolution was put to vote and 
carried, there being no dissentient voice, 


Distribution of Duke’s Speech 


Sir Maneckj1 Dadabhoy moved his resolution that the speeches of 
H E. the Viceroy and H R H the Duke, delivered at the inaugurul 
meeting of the Indian Legisl ture, be freely distributed throughout the 
country in all the vernaculars The mover said that 1t was essential 
to give publicity to these momentous documents for the reason that 
they were epoch making and also because the King ha4, for the first 
time, declired that the beginning of Swiray had been granted to 
India = Moreover, it wis food that if these speeches were not 
fully ventilited, the Non Co operators would misrepresent their 
contents 


Some of the important interpellations are — 


Su Dainshaw IVacha ashed Are the Government aware of 
what miy bo the extsting sbility of the country for the purposes of 
taxation? If not, do they purpose to corsider the expediency of 
sppomting 1 Committee of selectud Members of the Council of State 
and the Legislative Assembly to investigite tho question and report 
thereon. 


Mr Cook wswered: There 1s no doubt that there 1s 1n all 
countries a limit beyond which any additional taxition results in 
defimite injury to the general fininciil position of the country 13 a 
whole It must, howeve1 always be largely a matter of opinion 
aid to some extent also or yrictical cxperience where thit limit 
should be placed, and the Government are not prepued to give any 
estimate as to the margin which muy now exist between the present 
scale of taxation and Jidii’s tixable capacity Any attempt to give 
an estimite would necessitite a very cireful statistical enquiry by 
experts, and even then it 1s doubtful whether the results would com 
mand anything hke univer al assent In the circumstances, the 
Government du nou think that the Committee as suggested by the 
Hon Member would be likely to serve any practical purpose 


The Esher Committee 


Su [Palleum Vencent in the absence of H E the Commander 
in Chief, replying to Sir Dinshaw Wacha, stated: The only 
recommendations of tbe Esher Committee to which it had 
been decided as yet to give effect are those relating first to tre 
tightening up of tha system of financial control exercised at the 
army headquarters and in the Royal Indian Marine. The new 
atrangements are at present on a provistonal basis, and their cost 
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is estimated at 3 lakhs per annum, Secondly, improvements in the 
syatem under which the Army and Marine accounts are maintained, 
The changes are being introduced gradually, and the ultimate extra 
cost, if any, cannot yet be guaged. Thirdly, re-arrangements of 
staff duties at any headquarters, No extra cost is involved. 
Fourthly, assimilation of the training system in India to that in 
force in the United Kingdom, including the introduction of a 
system of education for Indian soldiers. Full details of the scheme 
have not yet been settled. Fifthly, the creation cf Territorial Force 
for India. The cost of this, in the first year, roughly estimatod at 
Rs, 5 lakhs. The ultimate cost cannot be stated at present. It will 
depend on the success of the scheme. Some of theso proposals 
had already been under the independent consideration of the Gov- 
ernment of India before the Committee’s report was issued. The 
reorganisation of the Army in lidia, in accordance with what is 
known as the four-command scheme, was supported, but not initiated 
by the Esher Committee. ILitfect has been given to this reorganiaa- 
tion on & provisional basis. 


Indian Troops Outside India 


Sir W. Vincent replying to the Hon. Mr. M. Bhurgri’s question 
regarding (a) the total number of Indian Troops stationed outside 
India (b) the places where they are stationed outside (c) the number 
stationed in each place, (@) the amount of the annual expenditure 
incurred over them, (e) the amount of such expenditure borne by the 
Indian Exchequer, (f) the amount borne by the British Exchequer, if 
any, and (g) the reasons for stationing these troops outside India, said: 
(a) The number of troops stationed outaide India is 105,000; (8) 
and (c) it is undesirable in the public interests to give the inform- 
ation asked for. The information could not, in any case, be given 
without the concurrence of H. M.’s Government, at whose disposal 
these troops are ; (d) the information is not available, as practically 
all the expenditure is that of His Majesty’s Government and not 
that of the Government of India; (e) and (f) no expenditure is 
borne by the Indian Exchequer on account of the Indian troops 
serving oversees, except that on account of consulate escorts 
of the garrisons at the gulf ports and of about 200 officers and men 
employed with the South Persian rifles. Presumably, the Hon. 
Member’s question does not refer to expenditure of this nature, 
which is shared with His Majesty’s Government under an agreement 
which has been in force for many years ; (g) except in Mesopotamia 
and Persia, where we are still dealing with the aftermath of the 
War, these Indian troops are employed on ordinary pre war garrison 
duties, 
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Provincial Executive Councils 


Sir William replied to Mr. Sethna as follows: (a) In their 
report on the Government of India Bill, the Joint Committee 
recominend that if an Executive Council contained two Members 
with service qualifications, neither of whom was by birth an Indian, 
it should also contain two non official Indians. (2) A Council of 
four would have been larger than was required for the Provinco of 
Bihar and Orissa. On the other hand, if the cumposition adopted 
in the ecxse of the Exccutive Councils of the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces and Assam had been adopted for that 
of Bihar and Orissa, the result would have been that in a Govern- 
ment, consisting of five members, there would have been only one 
European official, and it was not considered desirable that the 
European official olement should form so small a proportion of the 
Government. 


Sir William Vincent, replying to Mr. Bhurgri’s question regard- 
ing the constitution and strength of Provincial Executive Councils, 
stated that the appointment of Ministers has, no doubt, relieved the 
Memblcrs of the Iixecutive Councils of some of the duties hitherto dis- 
charged by them. He said that would, however, refer the Hon, Member 
to the remarks of the Joint Committee in their report on the Go- 
vernment of India Act Draft Rules referring to their reeommend- 
ation that if Provincial Councils contained two members with service: 
equal in qualifications, neither of whom was by birth an Indian, it 
should contain also two on official members. The Joint Committee 
observed that they recognised that this decision might involve a 
slightly greater man power in the Government than the present 
statistics would strictly justify, but that they bad little doubt that 
the increase of work arising out of the new Legislative hodies would 
be such as to render past experionce a doubtful guide as to the 
volume of business likely to fall upon the Executive, and that in any 
case they thought it more important that as many Indian gentlemen 
as possible should obtain experience of the inside Government and 
that the salaries of a few officials should he economised, 
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The Indian Legislative Assembly 
FIRST MEETING—DELHI, 16TH FEBRUARY 1921, 


The Indian Legislative Assembly met in the morning at 11 
o'clock with the President, Mr. Whyte. The question list was 
usually large and contained 260 interpellations. Among the Exe- 
cutive Council Members, Sir William Vincent, Sir Thomas Holland 
Mr. Hailey and Dr. Sapru were present. The agenda contained the 
most important resolution regarding the Punjab disturbances, to 
which tbere were two amendments by Mr. A.B, Lathe proposing 
some modifications in the original motion, and the second by Mr. 
B. W. R. Jatkar proposing the appointment of a Committee of both 
Chambers to report the nature of the punishmert to be inflicted on 
guilty officers, 


Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas moved the following Resolu- 
tion on the Punjab Tragedy :— 


‘This Assembly recommends to His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council (1) to declare the firm resolve of tha Government 
of India to maintain that the counection of India with the British 
Empire is based on the principle of equal partnership and perfect 
racial equality,—Indian lives and Indian honour being held as 
sacred as British lives and honour; (2) to record his opinion and 
express regret that the Martial Law Administration in the Panjab 
jn 1919 departed from these principles and was calculated to deeply 
wound the self-respect of the Indian population by subjecting them 
to unnecessary bardship and humiliation; (3) to meet out deterrent 
punishments to the officers who were found guilty of improper 
exerciso of their powers and to take steps to relieve the Indian 
revenue of all payments towards pensions, gratuities or compensation 
allowances to such officers; (4) to satisfy himself that adequate 
compensation is awarded to the families of those killed or injured 
at Jallianwala Bagh or othor places on the same scale as the compen- 
sation awarded in the case of Europeans who suffered or were killed 
during the Punjab disturbances.” 


In moving the resolution, Mr. Jamnadas said in the course of 
a long speech that the first part of the resolution demands a definite 
declaration from the Government of India to the effect that the 
connection of Great Britain with India was based on the principle 
of equal partnership and perfect racial equality, Indian lives and 
Indian honour being beld as sacred as British lives and British honor, 
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That was merely a reiteration of the Queen’s Proclamation, which 
was confirmed by King George. While, in theory, this principle 
had always been proclaimed in the past, unfortunately, in practice 
it has not always been observed. As one wh believes in the 
connection of India with Great Britain as being conducive to the 
growth of prosperity and happiness of India and as being essential 
for the progress of both and welfare and progress of the world, he 
emphatically declared it would be fatal to separate India from Great 
Britain. Those who were spreading the idea of breaking British 
connection are doing the greatest dis-service to the country. India’s 
ability for full self-revelation and self-expression would come as she 
grew to the full stature. 


To deny equality to Indians on petty grounds of race superiority 
would bo a dis-service both to Great Britain and India, and also to 
the world. At the same time to spread the idea of breaking the 
connection among the temporarily discontented people, and to take 
advantage of the critical political situation created by the anger and 
resentment justifiably felt, by desperate people for the purpose of 
achieving one’s own objects, was not worthy and did not do credit 
to one who, if he had continued, as in the past, to be a source for 
the good of the country and the Empire, would have permanently 
established his claim to greatness. But far more worse was the 
work of a few who, under the guise of patriotism and staunch 
Nationalism, to which their past did not bear witness, were engaged 
in rousing fanaticism and racial hatred, and who, in their utterances 
had giveu indication of their intention to resort to violence. This 
was tantamount to a curse on the people of this country and goncr- 
ations yet unborn. He, therefore, asked the Government to defeat 
these ends by strengthening the hands of those who wanted British 
connection. A declaration of the character, be demanded, would 
achieve the object. 


The second clause of the resolution demanded an expression 
of regret from the Government of India, holding that the principle 
ennunciated in the first clause was departed from during the adminis- 
tration of Martiai Law in the Panjab. The adoption of this course 
would not only bring to the Government the satisfaction of having 
done the right thing, but would enhance their prestige. Without 
an assurance of that character, India’s faith in British justice would 
remain shaken. This assurance would also enable the Members 
of the Council to help the Government in the measures for tho 
protection of public peace in the future. 


The third clause demanded a deterrent punishment of the officers 
found guilty of improper exercise of their powers, because the 
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Government committed blunder after blunder and let off tho real 
culprits with light penalties. Two Indian subordinates, whose guilt 
was proved, but who under no stretch of imagination, would have 
had any hand in guiding the policy, wore selected for heavy punish- 
ment. Indians did not know that justice had been done, but they 
know that they had beon wronged. 


The Home Member’s Reply. 


Sir William Vincent then, made a long speech explaining 
the position of the Government in the matter. He eaid that 
much about the future political situation depended upon the 
position taken up by them and the Assembly. In this debate 
they should see that the morale of the officers was not 
destroyed and at the same time that the forces of disorder did not 
receive directly or indirectly any encouragement or accession of 
strength. He was much relieved to hear the admirable speech 
of Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, because much harm would be done 
by any ill-advised or thoughtless expressions. The country was in 
a dangerous state of tension, and he was glad of the opportunity 
of mitigating ill-feeling that existed among those of the more 
reasonable frame of mind. In that sense he had welcomed the 
resolution, but at the same time both sides should be candid. 
All those who had the welfare of the country at heart would 
bitterly regret the crimes which were almost unparalleled in India’s 
history. Several cases of murder, arson, loot, attacks on communica- 
tion, etc, were such as to destroy the structure of the adminis- 
tration. On the other hand, there were over-drastic and severe 
punishments calrulated to humiliate the people which were cunsidered 
unpardonable. che Government, however, tuok the same attitudo 
in regard to mob-excesses as they did in regard to the improprie- 
ties committed by individual officers. Regarding General Dyer’s caso 
the Government stood entirely by the Secretary of State’s despatch 
which clearly expressed the views of IIis Majesty’s Government. 
The Government of India entirely dissociated themselves frow the 
attitude of certain persons, both in this country and in England, 
even in Parliament, on this question. They believed that the 
attitude taken up by certein persons had done more to create bitter- 
ness, il]-feeling and deep resentment in the minds of Indians than 
any other action, since this unfortunate occurrence. The Government 
also emphatically repudiated the idea that force was used on all 
occasions in excess of the absolute requirements of the case. The 
Hon. Members of this Assembly who had studied the drastic mea- 
sures taken in Ireland could see that they were in many ways much 
more severe than those taken in India, The Home Member's 
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point was that drastic action on the officers part was due 
to the necessity of having to take quick decisions in ¢ircums- 
tances of great clifficulty, but it must be admitted that only 
in a few individual cases canons to which he had referred had _ beetr 
violated. There were many cases of improper conduct by officers— 
conduct which might be described to be the worst, and for that the 
Government can now only express their deep regret ; for instance, 
the crawling order, which was at once cancellad ; other instances 
did not come to their notice in time This expression of regret for 
acts of individual officers extended also to other actions which were 
calculated to humiliate Indians. It included also somo cases of arrest 
and long detention of certain persons. Sir William Vincent parti- 
cularly pointed out the casesof Mr Manohar Lal and Mr. Gurdial 
Singh, to whom the Government now expressed their regret. In- 
dividual cases were inevitable, but the Government had taken every 
step to prevent the recurrence of many acts, to which he had re- 
ferred, as casting a slur on the administration of the Martial Law in 
the Panjab. A Manual of Instructions, as advised in the Secretary 
of State’s despatch, was being issued and it was hoped that these 
instructions would in future clear many of the misunderstandings 
as regards the powers of officers. Referring to questions of punish- 
ment, the Home Member pointed out the difficult position with 
which ofhcers were faced. The Assembly must, therefore, not be 
vindictive, the Goveri:ment had been just to officers as well as the 
public, aud there was no question of maintaining prestige or any- 
thing of the kind. We have acted justly, continued the Home 
Member, and I want you to believe that we have attempted to act 
honestly and to the best of our judgment. We may be wrong but 
we have done what we believed to beright without regard to prestige 
of any kind. There are forces of disorder abroad which may at 
any tir 1 require the use of force, but I do not believe that, in the 
particular cases I hive mentioned, you should remember one cardi- 
nal factor in dealing with their merits. Proceeding, he instanced 
the case of Mr. Bosworth Smith, who ordered the arrest of Lattan 
Singh, hecause his son had absconded, and who prohibited the 
cutting of certain crops The speaker did not think it could be said 
that either of these acts were of sucha nature as to deprive Mr. 
Bosworth-Smith of his pension, but the attitude of the Government 
of India in regard to this matter was that when after the receipt 
of the Secretary of State’s order that he should retire he made an 
application that he might be allowed to stay on in service for one 
more year, he was not granted that request, not solely because of 
his behaviour 1n the Panjab disorders, but also because his record 
was not too good, and the Government thought the sooner they got 
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rid of bim the better Referring to the compensation of those 
who suffered at the Jallianwalla Bagh, he said the Government 
would not necessary admit liability on that account, nor did the 
Government think that the position 1n this matter was on the same 
footing as that of the persons who had the statutory mght of com- 
pensation Although the Government could not admit lability, 
yet they were prepared to make an admission that grants of money 
to those who had suffered at the Jalhanwalla Bagh, or by aeroplanes 
at Gujranwalla, would be possibly adequate, and to this effect he 
would ask the Govoinment of the Panjab to treat these people in a 
much more generous manner than they had donein the past. In 
conclusion Sir William Vincent said “I do hope that what I have 
said would go a long way to finally close the most unhappy episode 
in the History of British Rule in India” 

Mr A B Lathe moved the following ammendment to thé 
main resolution, (1) [hbat, after the words “this Assembly” and 
hefore the word “recommends” the following be inserted — ‘while 
expressing 1ts grateful thanks to His Majesty the King Emperor 
and His Government for the assurance given by them thiough His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, that in case of necessity for 
the adoption of Martial !.aw measures aling in the future, obser- 
vance of clear and definite limitations within which those measures 
must be adopted wi"! ha insisted on as zeilously in the case of 
India as in that of England herself” , (2) that clause (1) of the 
resolution be omitted 

Both these amendments were put to vote and negatived. 

Dr. Sapru addressing the Assombly said that a substantial 
portion of the resolution moved by Mr Jamnadas was that which 
called them to vindicate the National honour and_ self-respect. 
Personally speaking, be would do anything to secure the recognition 
of National honouw: and National self-respect (Loud Applause.) 
Mi Jamnadas wanted the Goverument to show that the future of 
the Government in India would be on the same footing as that 1 
the Dominions, 2¢, that administration should not be held by force, 
but this matter was evidently anticipated by the Duke who had 
rephed to this in his inauguration speech, 


As regards the mover’s demand [or an unfeigned expression of 
regret, where regret was due it would be admitted that that had 
been given In oxprossing their regret the Government to-day had 
not shown their weaknesses, On the other hand, in Dr. Sapru’s 
opinion, they had strengthened their prestige. Sit William Vincent 
had forgotten to express regret, 1n respect of the student community 
Dr Sapru, however, took this opportumty of doing it. Dr. Sapru 
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was much interested in thnt class of people, and he said that the 
Government were not afraid of developing and fostering among 
the younger generation a true and proper spirit of citizenship. 
Patriotism had not been and was not going to be ponalised. In 
conclusion, Dr. Sapru said that the spirit shown in to-day’s debate 
was s happy sugury. They must not sacrifice the future for the 
misdeeds of certain officers or citizens in the past and whatever 
might have been the strength or weakness of this Assembly, he 
hoped it would prove to be a real and living force in the future and 
justify expectations raised in reasonable minds. (Applause), 

Sir Godfrey Fell, the Army Member also spoke and feelingly put 
forth the soldiers’ view point. 


Mr. I} Norton appreciated the spirit that had been exhibited 
by bis countrymen in this Chamber, and said that a soldier’s view to- 
day was that it was better todie than to retire like General Dyer. 
He appealed to the sonse of renunciation and generous charity of 
Indians to forgive and forget, and thus create greater fraternal 
feelings umong themselves and Nuropeans. Mr. Norton expressed his 
regret that Sir M. O’Dwyer was allowed to leave India unpunished, 
and that ho was brought back to India as the head of an important 
Commission. 

Mr. Cotelingam said that clause 3 was only a minor matter, 
und appealed to the mover not to press it. 


Mr. B. S. Kamath also urged the mover to withdraw clause 3. 
Mr- Jamnadas’ Reply to Debate 


Mr. Jamnadas, replying to the dehate, observed that he felt 
that he must bow to the opinion of the Assembly. Moreover, after 
hearing Dr. Sapru, Sir William Vincent and Sir Godfrey Fell that, 
in the matter of infliction of punishment to guilty officers, there had 
been no consideration of race, he was convinced of the honesty of 
the Government and accordingly would withdraw the clause. 

The motion to delete clanse 3 relating to punishment was then 
carried. 

Sir William Vincent winding up the debate, expressed satis- 
faction at the attitude of the mover in having withdrawn clause 3. 

Referring to Mr. Nortou’s referance to Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
the Home Member held that the Government’s view regarding Sir 
M. O’Dwyer was the same as that expressed in their despatch to 
His Majesty's Government. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


The President next announced the receipt of a message from 
H. E. the Viceroy, declaring that the Financial Statement would 
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he presented to the Assembly on the Ist of March, that there 
would he a general discussion on it on the 7th and Sth of March, 
aid that voting on demands for grants would be held on the 10th, 
I1th, 14th, 15th and 16th of that month, 


He further announced the following panel of Chairmen of the 
Assembly : Sir Jamshetjee Jecjeebboy, Sir Logie Watson, of Cawn- 
pore, Dr. Satbadhikari and Chowdhuii Shahabuddin, 


Mr, Hailey then announced that, on Saturday the 19th February, 
the Governmert would introduce the following Bills: (1) Bill to 
amend the Indian Penal Code, (2) Bill to amend the Indian 
| imitation Act, (3) Bill to amend tho Indian Cass Act and (4) Bill 
ty amend the Import and Export of Goods Act. Ho further informed 
(ua Assembly that on that day the Government would take into 
consideration the Indian Tea Coss Amendment Bill and Sir Thomas 
Holland's resolution on the International Labour Conference, 


Dr, Sapru moved for leave to introduce a Bill to determine 
tho salary of the Deputy President of tie Legislutive Assembly, 
He said that the present Bill was merely in pursuance of the pro- 
vision of the Goverumout of Jucia Act, and proposed to provide to 
pay Rs. 1,000 per mensem for tho period during which the Deputy 
Prosident was engaged on the work of the Assembly, 


Joave was given and the motion was unanimously adopted, 


The Imperial Council of State 
DELHI~—16TH. FEBRUARY 1921 


After afaw unimportant questions and answers, business on 
the agenda paper which contained 5 non-official resolutions was 
proceeded with. The President announced the receipt of a notice 
from Mr. Khaparde for an adjournment of the House to draw 
attention of the Govt. to the fact of the closing of shops in the 
Delhi city on the occasion of the opening of the Indian Legislatures 
by the Duke, so that steps may be taken to appease populai dis- 
satisfaction of which such signs were a symptom. But as the 
House refused to discuss the matter, this was dropped. 

Lala Sukhbir Sing moved his resolution recommending to every 
provincial Governments (1) the desirability of having an Aurvadic 
and Tibbi Medical College in their provinces, (2) taking measures 
to develop Indian drugs, and (3) appointing Vaidyas and Hakims 
in every dispensary to treat patients by indigenous methods. 

He said that this question had been agitating the public 
mind for a considerable time, but all previous attempts to secure 
Government's consent to the improvement oi this system had failed 
owing to solid official opposition in the Councils. The fact 
was that the Government was so much committed to everything 
Western that they would not like to encourage indigenous medical 
system, much less to place it on scientific basis. The resolution 
was keeuly debated ; (Zovt. and European members hotly opposing 
it, while Messrs Naidu, Sethna, Mehta and Khaparde strongly 
supported it ; Raja Sir Harnam Singh ridiculed the motion. It was 
finally defeated by 32 to 11 votes. 


Restrictions on Export of Rice 


Khan Bahadur Ahmed Thambi Maricair moved that res- 
trictions on export of rice from India to Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements be removed forthwith. 


Mr. Annamalai Chettiar moved an amendment to the effect that 
restrictions imposed on the export of rice from South India to the 
Straits and the Federated Malaya States be relaxed so as to 
allow of an export of 15,000 tons per quarter. 


Govt. opposed the motion and was supported by Sir D. Wacha, 
Sir M. Dadabhoy and Maharaja Cassimbazar. The motion was 
withdrawn by Mr. Maricair as, he said, it would be lost if pressed. 
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The Legislative Assembly 
DELHI—171TH, FEBRUALKY 1921 


Rai J. N. Majumdar Bahadur at the outest said he had a 
resolutiou sixth on the list, but that the five Hon. Members who 
had precedence of him were willing to let him move bis resolution 
first. The President pointed out that if the Hon. Members chose, 
after having gained their precedence, to dispense with it in favour 
of others ; that was not the business of the Chair, but they could 
only do so by withdrawing their resolutions and thereby depriving 
themsolves of the rights legitimately won in the ballot and inourring 
the danger of not getting their resolutions discussed at all. The 
Rai Bahadur thereupon withdrew his request. 

Mr. N. M. Samarth moved a resolution “that the Local Govern- 
ments be given collectively w voice in determining the Military 
expenditure’, and attempted to justify his proposal on the ground of 
the financial contributions contributed by the Provinces to the Govern- 
ment of India Exchequer. The Finance Member pointed out the 
practical difficulties of the suggestion and showed that the provin- 
cial contributions were also used for the Railway, Geological, 
Archeological, Survey and other departments, so that one might 
ask why should not the Provinces have a voice in the expenditure 
of every department. The resolution was negatived without 
a division. 

1 C. S. recruitment 


Mr. Wali Mahammad Hasan Ali moved that the number 
of Indian Civil Service posts listed as open to members of 
the Provincial Civil Service in each presidency or province 
be at once raised to one-fourth of the superior Civil Service 
posts in each presidency or province, or, as an alternative, that 
directly recruited members of the Provincial Civil Service be 
immediately merged into the Indian Civil Service before any further 
steps for recruitment of Indians to the Indian Civil Service in India 
were taken. The mover gaid that his resolution simply urged the 
immediate redemption of a long standing pledge given by the 
Government. So far, in spite of professed attempts to foster and 
ancourage Opportunities for educated Indians, the Government was 
jealously guarding the entrance of qualified indians into the higher 
and better remunerated posts of the State. 

Mr. O'Donnel, on behalf of Government, opposed the 
motion apd trotted out the plea that the Provincial Service was 
entrusted only with minor charges of civil administration, while 
the members of the superior service, thongh employed in civil 
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affairs for a little time of training, were ultimately designed for 
higher executive posts which could not generally be entrusted to 
the Provincial Service men. After some discussion in which Bhai 
Man Singh and Messrs. Jawaharlal Bhargava, G. C. Nag, Ch. Majid 
Hossain took part supporting the motion and Govt. members 
opposed it, the resolution was passed by 69 to 32 votes after an 
amendment of the mover withdrawing the latter half of his motion. 


The Esher Committee Report 


Sir Sivaswami Iyer moved the following resolution : 


“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council 
that he do represent to the Home Government that, the proposals of 
the Esher Committee contained in parts one and two of their Repott, 
should not be acted upon, and that, on the other hand, the Army 
in India should be entirely under the control, real as well as 
nominal, of the Government of India and should be free from any 
domination or interference by the War Office on military matters 
or military policy, organisation or administration, and that such 
co-ordination, as may be desirable between the military policies or 
organisations of different parts of the Empire, should be secured 
by a discussion and agreement at the Conferences at which India 
is adequately represented.” 


He said that there wore apprehensions not merely as to the 
exact merit and significance of the Esher Committee’s proposals, 
but as to their significance on military and financial burdens which 
they involved. It looked as if the Committee had been dominated 
by the Imperial aspect of the question, and had completely 
overlooked the existing Statutes as regards Imperial defence. 
On page four of the Report the Committee stated that the recom- 
mendations proposed must be consistent with (1) control by 
the Government of India of the Indian military affairs, (2) giving to 
the Government of India a voice in questions of Imperial defence, 
and (3) allowing the Imperial General Staff, through its Chief, to 
exercise considerable influence on the military policy of the Govern- 
ment of India. The third proposition was one to which Indians 
could not subscribe. Even as regards the first two principles, it seemed 
to the speaker that they were more a question of lip homage than 
the acturl observance of those principles, because there was hardly 
any trace of the first principle in the report, and in his opinion the 
control proposed to the Government of India was of a very shadowy 
character. 


As for the second principle, the mover quoted clauses (2) and 
(8) of the Government of India Act, as also Sections “1 and 22 of 
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the same, and pointed out that the contiol which vested in the 
Secretary of State as the mouthpiece of the Indian Government in 
Parliament could not be relaxed. But what the Committee com- 
plained of was that the existing control of the Secretary of State 
was embarrassing, and that there should be a devolution of power, 
so that there might be no interference by the Secretary of State. 
That. however, was 4 departure from the established constitution. 

Referring to the recommendations of the Report, Sir Sivaswami 
Iyer touched upon the proposed freedom from tbe Secretary of 
State on the ground that there was undue delay in regard to pay 
and pensions, and said that delays were inevitable in any system. 
But by the proposal the Government of India were precluded from 
offering their advics. He said that the latitude, which the Com- 
mittee wanted, was not to the advantage of the Government of India, 
but to that of the War office. 

As regards the proposed change of military responsibility from 
the Government of India to the War Office, he pointed out that the 
Commander-in Chief was to be appointed on the recommendation of 
the Chief of the General Staff, aud he, therefore, would be inclined 
to pitchfork the person to whom he felt gratitude. The present 
position was not found to be wrong, aud yet why achange was pro- 
posed in this connection he could not understand. The committee's 
whole object was to bring larger and larger influence and direction 
to exercise on the military authorities directly by the Chief of the 
Imperial Genoral Staff. Between the Secretary of State and the 
Imperial Genera) Staff there would be a Secretary who would be 
Deputy to the Chief of the Staff. Thus the influence of the Chief 
of the General Staff was extended to be exercised on matters of 
organisation, training, equipment, ete The proper way to secure 
co-ordination must be something dilferent from that of making the 
War Office in England to close its tentacles over the military de- 
partment in India. 


Sir Godfrey Fell, replying on behalf of Government, expressed 
willingness to occept the resolution, provided it omitted the 
reference to representation to the Home Government that the 
proposals of the Esher Com. contained in parts I and II be not 
acted upon. He repudiated the popular belief that that Report 
wanted the Army in India to be -ubordinated to the interests of 
the War Ottico in England, though he had to concede that parts of 
tue report were capable of bearing that interpretation. The under- 
lying principle of the Report was, howover, co-ordination of the 
forces of the Empire and to secure Military efficiency. Concluding 
a long and forcible speech, the Army Secretary said he would 
accept the following amended resolution :— 
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The Resolution as whittled down 


“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in- 
Council that the Army in India should be entirely under control, 
real as well as nominal, of the Government of India and be free 
from domination or interference by the War Office on matters of 
military policy, organisation of administration, and that such co- 
ordination as may be desirable between military policies or organisa- 
tions of different parts of the Empire, should he secured by discus- 


sion and sgreement at the Conferences at which India is adequately 
represented.” 


Ch. Sahabuddin and Munshi I[swari Saran strongly supported 
the original motion and objected to its whittling down as proposed by 
the Govornment member by omitting all reference to the Esher Report 
altogether. The mover, however, meekly accepted the Government 
amendment and the resolution thus whittled down was accepted. 


Passenger Superintendents 


Rao Bahadur T. Rangachari moved that instructions be issued 
to the managers of different railways to employ responsible passen- 
ger Superintendents at junction stations and also travelling passen- 
ger Superintendents for all trains whose sole duty should be to 
look after the comfort and convenience of third-class passengers. He 
quo ed statistics from the last official report of the working of 
railways to show that the major portion of revenues came from the 
third class passengers, whose convenience and comfort were not 
being looked after. The motion had the full sympathy of the House 


and though Govt, pressed for an amendment, was unanimously 
carried. 


The Legislative Assembly 


DELHI—19TH FEBRUARY 1971 


On February 19th the aenda contained five Government Bills 
and seven Government resolutions on the subject of the ratification 
of the Convention of the International Labour Conference. 


Interpellations 


At question time, Mr. Sharp, replying to Mr. Neogy’s interpellation 
on the subject of correspondence by despatch between the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India regarding the Caleutta Uni- 
versity Commission , said that the Government were not prepare 1 to 
give any information on that point. 

Replyiug to a supplemontary question by Mr. Jamnadas Dwaraka- 
das, Mr. O’Donnell said that the Government were not prepared to 
give details of the correspondence between the local Government 
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and the Government of India on the subject of increased strength of 
Provincial Executive Councils. 

Mr. Hailey, replying to Mr. K. C. Neogy, said that the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, regarding special 
consideration to Bengal, due to its peculiar financial difficulties, was 
couched in such terms that the Government had not been able to 
exactly understand their desire. They have, therefore, addressed 
the Secretary of State to obtain a clear designation of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 

The same momber asked whether public interest or the service 
had influenced the Government in the appointment of Executive 
ee in the Provinces of Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Bihar and 

rissa, 

Mr. QO. Donnell said; Public interest. The strength of the 
Executive Council in the provinces of the Panjab, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces and Assam bas been fixed at two 
members, which is in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Joint Committee on Clause (5) of the Government of India 
Bill and is the minimum necessary for the discharge of the duties 
devolving on the Councils. 

Replying to certain allegations contained in Mr. Mubammad 
Fayaz Khan’s question regarding Sir Hamilton Grant’s objectionable 
behaviour towards some respectable Indians, Dr. Sapru said that 
the allegations were not true, and that Sir Hamilton’s administra- 
tion had been appreciated by the Muslims themselves The action 
against Amirchand and others was designed to stop undue excite- 
ment at the Frontier. The same member, in replying to another 
question, was informed that the Hon. Messrs B. N. Sarma, and V. 
S. Srinivasa Sastri, Dr. Mullick and Mr. K. ©. Roy were the Indian 
non-otlicial witnesses examined by the Esher Committee. 

Mr. T. Rangacbariar raised a point of order that a copy of the 
documents referred] to in reply to any question be placed ou the 
table. 

The President ruled that in future this should be so, and Mr. 
O’Donnell, on behali of the Government, accepted the ruling. 

Mr.S. P. O'Donnell, replying to Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar’s 
question regarding the recruitment of District Medical and Sanitary 
Officers, said : (a) It is presumed that the question relates to the 
employment of Indian Medical Service Officers as Civil Surgeons. 
The Indian Medical Service Officers so employed have hitherto 
constituted the war reserve of the Indian Army. The Public 
Services Commission found that the system was economical and 
satisfactory, and the extent to which their employment will be 
nepessary in the future under Rule 12 of the Devolution Rules is 
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at present under consideration and will depend upon the orders 
which may be passed by the Secretary of State upon the recom- 
mendations of the Government of India regarding the reorganisation 
of the Indian Medical Service and the organisation of properly 
constituted Provincial Civil Medical Service. (5) Except in so 
faras they may be required to employ Indian Medical Service 
Officers under the rule referred to, the recruitment of their medical 
services will be regulated by local Governments themselves. 
Bills Introduced and Passed 


Sic Thomas Holland moved that the Indian Tea Cess Act 1903 
Amendment Bill be taken into consideration. The Bill was passed. 

Mr O’Donnell introduced a Bill further to amend the Indian 
Penal Code, 1860, and also a Bill to amend the Indian Limitation 
Act, 1908. 

Mr. Hullah introduced Bill to amend the Indigo Cess Act, 1918. 

Mr, C. A. Innes introduced the import and Export of Goods 
Act of 1916 Amendment Bill. 


Labour Problems—The Hours of Work 
Sir Thomas Holland moved : 


That this Assembly recommends to the Governor Gencral-in-Council (a) 
that he should ratify the draft convention limiting the hours of work in indus- 
trial undcrtakings adopted by the general Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation of the League of Nations convened at Washington on the 
29th of October 1919; (b) that steps should be taken to introduce in the Indian 
Legislature the legislation necessary to give effect to this convention as applicd 
to British India by Article 10 thereof 


Sir Thomas Holland, in a reasoned speech, which was well re- 
ceived by the House, said that the international labour organisation 
was the first fruit of the Peace Treaty with Germany and Austria, 
and it was conceived as essential the maintenance of international 
peace and for the purpose of better commercial and industrial rela- 
tion between the Allies. It was with this object that the first con- 
ference was held at Washington. The speaker paid a tribute to 
Indian delegates, especially Sir Alexander Murray’s broad sympathies 
with the employed and Mr. Joshi’s advocacy of labourers’ cause. 
According to tho constitution of the conference, each Member was to 
get the convention ratified by its highest legislative body within one 
year, or at the latest within 18 months, beginning from January, 
1920. The Indian Government waited for the inauguration of this 
Assembly, and although their period was over, they had obtained 
six months’ grace. ‘lhe Assembly should have cause to be proud of 
the privilege of having to ratify at its fret session the earliest 
measures of tho J.eazue of Nations in the cause of humanity. The 
speaker reminded the House of their peculiar position in nat under- 
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standing the difficulties of labour as few of them were Labourites. 
The interests of certain members of the House might conflict with 
those of labourers, but other members of the League expected them 
to show that India was not unprogressive in the cause of justice and 
generosity. For the same reason the Government also had under- 
taken to amend the Indian Companies Act. The convention pro- 
posed to fix a sixty hour week, that is, ten hours a day, and labour- 
ers all over India had already demanded its ratification. The 
Millowners Association and other bodies had shown their inclination 
to fall in line with this convention, and certain industries had al- 
ready introduced a 60 hour limit in anti cipation of the result of 
to-day’s debate. He believed that it would not be fair at this stage 
{0 both employers and workers to further reduce the working hours, 
which step could not bring any reliefs even to workers, as Jong as 
his domestic conveniences such as housing problem and primary 
education for children were not taken up. Moreover, the adoption 
of this convention would not limit the powers of the Assembly to go 
further with regard to the limit of the week and day, and would, at 
the same time, satisfy the International J.abour Conference for the 
time being. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi supported Sir Thomas Holland’s resolution: 
Although he was not fully satisfied with the convention when at 
Washington, he personally urged three points Firstly, that, while 
fixing the limit of a sixty-hour week, the convention should 
have also fixed the daily hour limit to ten, so that some em- 
ployers might not resort to twelve hours’ work for five days ; 
secondly, that in the case of women the limit of hours be 54, and 
thirdly, that the convention should have covered even those small 
factories that were not covered by the Indian Companies Act. He 
knew of the shortcomings of the convention, but when he requested 
the Assembly to support the motion, it was on the ground that this 
convention secured for workers in India a certain minimum and _ left 
the Assembly free to try to secure a further reduction by National 
efforts. He did not believe that even the reduction of the working 
hour to 48 hours would bring loss to industries. His ground was 
that industries should not thrive at the sacrifice of India’s manhood. 
It was, unfortunately, true that, due to great expansion from twelve 
hours work, labourers got addicted to bad habits of Grink. 

Mr. Mazumdar moved an amendment fora Committee of the 
Honse to consider the draft convention before final ratification. 
He said that the question was very complicated and a Committee 
should thoroughly examine the convention, espocially in view of the 
fact that Indian delegates did not represent the Assembly, 

Mr. Joshi opposed the amendment, and said that the consti- 
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tution of Lahore Conference provided representation of the Govern- 
ment, the employers and the labourers, and these three interests were 


represented. There could be no question about the representation of 
this Assembly. 


Sir Thomas Holland, speaking on the amendment, said that 
the Asscmbly came into existence after the Lahore Conference, 
(Laughter.) He did not see any useful purpose could bé served by 
any Committee, unless it toured from place to place to collect 
evidence. He repudiated the charge that full opportunity had not 
been given for the discussion of the subject. For the lust one year 
the matter was before the public ; and it had been discussed in the 
press and on the platform by employers and workers, in the 
Chambers of Commerce and in the local Councils. It would be 
unbusinesslike to postpone this matter, especially when any _ post- 
ponement would not only be unfair to hundreds of thousands of 
workers awaiting the result of this debate and to employers, but it 
would also place the Government in a false position if it could not 
secure fatification within six months of grace and would place India 
in the eyes of the world as an industrially backward country. 
They must adjust the machinery slowly and by stages. ‘They could 
afterwards secure modification of the limitation. 


The amendment was, thereupon, put to vote and lost, and the 
original motion was carried. 


Sir Thomas Holland moved the following resolutions together : 


This Assembly recomuends to the Governor-General-in-Couneil (a) that he 
Bhould ratify the diaft convention couceruing unemployment adoptcd by the 
general conierence of the International Labour Orgampation of the League of 
Nations convened at Washington on the 29th October, 1919; (b) that he should, 
after such investigation regarding unemployment in India as he may thnk ft, 
take steps to create regular public cuployment agencies In 60 far as the same 
may be uccessary to facilitate the migration of labour; and (¢c) that such 
api nes, when creatid, should be provided with Advisory Boards representative of 
employers and workmen 


This Assembly recommends to the Governor-Gencial-in-Council that he should 
examine the recommendation concerning unemployment adopted by the general 
contcrence of the Inti rnational Labour Organisation ot the League of Nations 
convened at Washiagton on the z¥th October, 1919, im order to determine 
as to what extent 1t 15 desirable to give effect thereto. 


The mover quoted in extenso extracts relating both to the 
question of convention and that of unemployment and referred to 
the Secretary of State’s despatch regarding the latter, which pointed 
out difficulties of the solution, especially in such a large country as 
India. Proceeding, Sir Thomas Holland informed that the Govern- 
ment had just established a Commission on emigration which would 
sit in summer and report to the Labour Conference in October next, 
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The whole question of reciprocity of treatment to workers would be 
discussed by this Commission. Sir Thomas Holland said that he 
himself bad the greatest sympathy with regard to the question of 
treatment of Indian labours in foreign countries. The Government 
were perfectly conscious of the fact that lidian labourers in foreign 
countries, and for the matter of that in other parts of the British 
Empire, had sometimes been treated ina way which was not in 
accordance with the general principles laid down in the Peace Treaty, 
and that was a matter which the Government would not keep lying 
down. But what was now wanted was whether the Assembly would 
declare their intention of carrying out the Washington Convention’s 
recommendations. 


Mr. T. Rangachariar of Madras pointed out that most of 
Jabour was required for agriculture, which formed the backbone of 
this country. In South India, there was dearth of labour, and 
landlords bad to pay four times of what they had formerly used to. 
There were also considerable difficulties as regards the question of 
emigration. Moreover, conditions of labour in India were different 
from those in otber countries. He, therefore, objected to the first 
part of the resolution in that it implied an unconditional acceptance 
of the terms, especially as the Government of India in their 
despatch had themselves indicated that they were rot determined 
to accopt this unconditional ratification, the whole question should 
be examined, and although the speaker was not enamoured of Com- 
thittees, he urged some sort of enquiry into the whole matter. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi supported both the resolutions moved by Sir 
Thomas Holland, and said that if there was dearth of labour in 
villages and if labourers had gone to cities, it was because landlords 
did not offer them sufficient remuneration as to induce them to 
stay at home. There were at present many private agencies which 
sent labourers to plantations and foreign countries and the Govern- 
ment must step in to bring them under proper regulations In 
conclusion, Mr. Joshi asked whether the conventions had appliod 
to Indian States. 


Mr. Seshagiri lyer pointed out that Mr. Rangachariar was 
unnecessarily apprehensive of the resolutions moved by Sir Thomas 
Holland who observed that the resolution did not involve any 
legislation. Indian States were not represented at the Washington 
Conference, and if they had been, it would have been something 
like a mass meeting. Under rules, British India was not permitted 
to discuss for Indian States. Sir Thomas Holland did not think 
that ludian States realised the importance of the fair treatment of 
labour as weil as they did in British India, 
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Both resolutions were put to vote and carried, Mr. Rangachari’s 
being the only dissentieut voice. 


Sir Thomas Holland also moved : 


1 This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council [al 
that he should make an cnquity into he possibility of making arrangemcuts for 
the dipinfection of wool infected with anthrax spores as suggested in the recom- 
mendstion concerning the prevention of anthrax adopted by the general 
conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations 
convened at Washington on the 29th October, 1919 :(b) that steps should be 
taken to introduce in the Indian Legislature such legislation as may be necessary 
to enable him to give effect to the recommendation after duc enyuliry 


2 This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Couneil that 
he should give effect to the recommendation concerning the protection of women 
and children against Jead-poironing adopted by the general conference of the 
International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations convened 
at Washington on the 29tb. of October, 1919, and should take steps to introduce 
in the Indian Legislature the legislation necessary to that end 


8, This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-1n-Council that he 
should examine the possibility of giving effect to the recommendation concerning 
the establishment of Government Health Services adopted by the general con- 
ference of the {International Labour Orgamsation of the League of Nations 
convened at Washington on the 29th October, 1919 


4, This Assembly rcconmends to tht Governor-Gen ral in-Council 


(a) That he should ratify tne draft convention fixing the minimum age of 
admission of children in :ndustiial employment adopted by the general Conference 
of the Internationa! Labour Orgrnisation of the League of Nations convened at 
Washington on the 29th October, 1919, subject to the following reservations : 
(1) That it shall not apply to factories employ: g more than 10, but lcss 
than 20, persons, unless the local Governments so directs, and (2) that tran. 
sitional regulations shall be made regarding children between the ages of 9 and 
12 already lawfully employed in factories. 


(b) That steps should be taken to introduce in the Indian Legislature 
the Icgislation necessary to give cffect to the draft convention as applied to 
British India by Article (6) thereof and subject to the reservations above 
Btated 


All the above resolutions were put to the vote and carried. 


The Council of State 
DELHI—FEBRUARY 21ST. 1921 


On this day the seven resolutions on Labour problems passed 
previously in the Legislative Assembly were moved by the Hon. 
Mr, A. C. Chatterjeo, and after a debate in which Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha, Sir Alexander Murray, Mr. I. S. Mehta, Sir M. Dadabhoy, 
and otbers took prominent part, were passed as before. 

Sir William Vincent introduced a Bill further to amend the 
Code of Cr. Procedure of 1899 and the Court Fees Act of 1870. 
Mr, Moncrieff Smith then laid ou the table a Bill to amend the 
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Indion Tea Cess Act of 1903 which was passed by the Legislative 
Assembly on the 19th. 


Near East Conference—Indian Muslim Representation 


The most important discussion on this day’s sitting was, 
however, a motion for adjournment by Mr. Bhurgri regarding the 
Near East Conference. 


Mr. Bhurgri moved his resolution regarding the Muslim depu- 
tation that had been sent to England to attend the Near Kast Con- 
ference, where he dwelt at length on the failure of the British 
Government to redeem their pledges. 


Mr. Bhurgri, after securing the adjournmont of the House said 
that he intended to call the attention of the Government to the 
rocent statements in the press that the representatives of Muham- 
madan opinion are being summoned to London almost immediately 
to represent the views of that community in a matter of vital im- 
portance. The speaker said that if there was any community which 
had moro friendly relations with the Government, it was the Muslin 
community. There was a time when they believed that England was 
the only friend of the Muslim Empire and of their faith, Islam. The 
idea of Sultan of Turkey, being the Khalifa and the custodian of 
Holy places, was not concocted now, and, in fact, it had been in- 
directly recognised by Lord Beaconsfield, the Government of India, 
and Sir Richard Temple, by blessing + mass meeting of Musalmans 
held in Calcutta at the time of the Russo-Turkish War in 1876, 
‘Vi ben the great War broke out the Muslims of India stood to a man 
for Great Britain, Muslim soldiers even fought against Turkey on 
definite assurance that it was not arcligious war. Then came the 
Turkish Peace Treaty wherein pledges were all broken, and the Mus- 
lims’ trust in British good faith was impaired. They wanted res- 
toration to Turkey of Asia Minor and Thrace and grant of full 
autonomy to the Arab Provinces witbout any control by a non-Mus- 
lim power. They also asked that the Iloly Places of Mecca and 
Medina should be placed under the suzerainty, however nominal, of 
their Khalifa. Whatever was tho decision of the Peace Conference, 
it was extremely painful to find Great Britain hostile to the Turkish 
interests, while France and Italy favoured the fallen foe. Thus, this 
hostile attitude of the British Cabinet has aroused bitter feelings 
among the Muslims. 


Coming to the part played by Lord Chelmsford’s Government, 
the speaker appreciated thei: powerful efforts to secure full re- 
presentation of the Muslim feeling, but the Indian Government had 
to be blamed for not having taken his community into confidence. 
The Government should now make a full and frank statement of 
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what they had done and what they proposed todo The speaker 
welcomed the despatch of a deputation to England, but objected 
to the Government having not consulted public opinion in the 
selection of the names. 

In the next place, the Khilafat problem being a purely Sunni 
problem, the composition of the delegation should have heen, in the 
main, Sunni. The presence of an eminent Moulvi on the deputa- 
tion to present the religious aspect was very essential, and he 
would have I:ked to sea Maulvi Abdul Bari added toit. But as 
the Maulvi would not like to go, he suggested the name of Maulvi 
Saddruddin to be added to the delegation. 


Concluding the speaker said : Let me assure this Council that 
no body is more anxious to have peace than the Musalmans of India. 
No body is more anxious to acquire the old good-will and friend- 
ship of Great Britain than my community. Peace is the great need 
of India ; it is a greater need of England and the greatest need of the 
world That peace can be achieved only by Great Britain showing 
magnanimity by forgiving and forgetting the past and by extending 
the hand of real fellowship towards Turkey in her hour of trial and 
need, and thereby reconcile the Mussalmans of India. Will British 
statesmen riso equal to the oscasion? That isa question which 
is uppermost in the mind of every Mussalman of the world. 


Mr. Dennis Bray, the Foreign Secretary, said : Indeed, it is nc 
secret that the Government was not a little disappointed and some- 
what embarrassed when, at the last meeting, the resolution of Sir 
Zulfikar Ali Khan on this very subject was crowded out. No one 
who had studied the wording of the resolution would have failed to 
realise that it was designed as an appeal for a further representation 
of the views which this great religious community entcurtained on 
tho question. The Government of India were now glad that they 
had another opportunity of clearing up what appeared to have 
gathered round the subject. As one who had lived in the 
changing environments of Islamic frontiers, and as ono who bad 
studied Muslim feelings among the virile frontier tribesmen, he 
listened to the speech of Mr. Bhurgri with deep sympathy ; here 
and there it was true that Mr. Bhurgri had rushed where one 
would have feared to tread. They were restricted in this matter 
by the rules of the Council, which had been framed with Parlia- 
mentary sanction, and therefore, he did not pr pose to traverse the 
speech of the hon. mover, except in so far as it affected India’s foreiga 
affairs. But he could say this much that not only had the feelings of 
Muslim community on this momentous question been represented 
by the Government of India from the outset fully, but His Majesty's 
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Government also had been acquainted with reference after reference 
made by the Government of India on matters of foreign politics, 
These could not have been otherwise. From an external point of 
view alone, tho welfare and good-will of Islam must, in the very 
nature of things, be of paramount importance to India and the 
British Empire. This fact was in itself a powerful reinforcement 
of the cause which the Government of India had advanced. The 
Government of India, in their references on matters of foreign 
policy, had lost no opportunity of urging this fact on His Majesty's 
Government. In drafting a reply the other day, to a question put 
in the other House on a matter closely touching the question now 
before the Council, he wrote that no further opportunity for re- 
presenting the Muslim feeling and views offered itself. For the 
moment be was wrong. The opportunity he said, lies before the Council 
to make or mar. “Let us combine in depth and sincority with 
sobriety and sanity of expression, to furnish the Government of India 
in today’s proceedings yet further material wherewith to fortify that 
cause which in the essence, if not in detail, the Government of India 
shared with the hon. mover.” 


Other Speakers. 


Sir Umar Hay2t Khan said that really a strong feeling existed 
on this subject in the country. But he was perfectly sure that the 
Government would in future, as in the past, do their very best in 
the matter. 

Sir Harnam Singh hoped that the publication of the Govern- 
ment despatches on representation of the Muslim feeling would 
ease the situation. The present motion was a move in the right 
direction, especially in viow of the coming Near East Conference. 


Mr. Maricair said that he was neither a whole-hearted supporter 
of the Government actions on this question nor a Non co-operator, 
but he believed that the situation could not improve as long as the 
Holy places were not brought under the control of the Khelafat. 


Sir William Vincent In speaking on Mr, Bhurgri’s motion said 
that the Government of India had done everything that was possible 
to secure the adequate representation of Indian Muslim opinion. On 
this there was abundant evidence of the genuine sympathy of the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India with them in this 
matter and they might be sure that their full representation wae 
as much a matter of concern to the Government as to any one else. 
This point was brought out very plainly in the speech of His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy when he received the Muhammadan Deputation 
in this city of Delhi last year. The address of the Deputation and 
the reply were published very widely. After reading out several 
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extracts from the Viceroy’s speech in that connection, Sir William 
Vincent referred to the fact that the Viceroy in his recent speech 
at Sylhet, which was also given the widest publicity, again repeated 
the efforts that were made by his Government He, therefore, 
thought that the charge that the Government of India was not 
giving publicity to Muslim views on the matter was hardly war- 
ranted by facts If they had been guilty, which he denied, he 
could only express regret, for 1t was well known throughout India 
that a Mubammadan Deputation went to England and other western 
countries last year, and their activities were a widely published 
fact. They themselves took 1t on themselves very appropriately of 
advertising their own activities as widely as possible, and the 
Government of India on their part, had never ceased to make 
representations on this matter They had literally bombarded the 
Secretary of State with telegrams, communications and in every 
possible way , 1n fact, the Viceroy could not have done more to put 
the views of the Muslims before His Majesty’s Government. 
(Applause.) They knew well how Muslim feeling was deeply 
exercised , whatever was the origin of this movement, whether in 
1ts Incoption religious or not, there was no doubt, whatever, that 
now it was a movement of a deeply religious character which touch- 
ed the feelings of all Mubammadans. They felt that Indian 
Muslims tn patticular bad done so much in the War that they weie 
entitled to some special consideration 1n this matter, that Indian 
Muslim opinion should receive adequate representation They felt 
also that now that the foe had been beaten the Indian Muslim 
community expected that Great Britain would deal with her 
gonerously 

Proceeding, the Home Member said ‘when I heard that the 
first Inter Allied Conference was going to take place, I at once took 
steps with the sanction of His Excellency the Viceroy to secure the 
still further representation of Indian Mushm opinion § At that 
meeting [ enquired from the different local Governments 
for suitable persons and we have sent His Highness the Aga 
Khan, Mr Hasan Imam and Mr Chotan to England on this 
mission Mr Chotaniis taking with him Dr. Ausari of Delhi, 
audit may be quite possible later on to secure admission for Dr. 
Ansari as one of the delegation Ihave been told that the Shias 
and Sunnis feel together in this matter, and for that reason we have 
sent this mixed deputation. Mr Chotaniis a man who, I under- 
stand, has always headed the Khilafat movement in Bombay, He is 
au orthodox Sunni I know of no more able advocate of the 
Mubhammadan cause than Mr Hassan Imam, whether he is a Shia 
ora Sunn Hes not by any means a frovernment man, There is 
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no man with whom | have differed more than with Mr. Hassan 
Imam and so Government cannot be accused of having sent a party 
man. We have now telegraphed to the Secretary of State urging 
upon him the importance of not ariving at any final decision at the 
Conference until the non-official delegation of Indian Muslims have 
had the opportunity of placing their view. More than this we 
could not do.’ The Home Member then said that they could not 
include Moulana Abdul Bari in the Deputation of the kind. This 
is not possible. Mr, Sulaman Shah’s name was also suggested in 
the Council of State, but the speaker pointed out that there was 
very little use of sending more men ona wild-goose-chase a week 
later, Ifthe Council could suggest any other method by which 
they could secure more adequate representation of Muslim views, 
the Government of India would gladly undertake to intimate to 
the Secretary State of it, because in this matter they were at one 
with the Hon. Mover. 


Mr. Bhurgri, intervening, said: | have suggested the name of 
Mr. Sadruddin. 


Sir William Vincent, replying, said: 1 shall take this into 
consideration. The only suggestion 1 can make is that Muslim 
members of the two Chambers should formulate their views in a 
more definite fashion, so that I can cable at once to tho Secretary of 
State in order that everything possible might be done to promote 
the cause which I am not compotent to deal with. It is a question 
for Muhemmadans themselves to decide, but the Goverment of India 
and His Majesty's Government repudiate any suggestion that they 
have exercised, or will exercise, any kind of interference in a 
religious mattsr of this kind. As for the question of the Holy 
places, 1 believe they are entirely under Muslim power, and that 
no military is experiencing any control, After what I have said, I 
hope, the Hon. Mover will see his way to withdraw his motion. 


Accordingly Mr, Bhurgri withdrew his motion, 
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DELHI—22ND FEBRUARY 1921 
The Amending Bills. 


Mr. O’Donnell moved that the Bill to amond the Indian 
Limitation Act, 1918, be taken into consideration. 

Dr. Sapru moved an amendment that the Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee. This was done. 

Mr. Hullah moved that the Indigo Cess Act be taken into 
consideration. On the motion of Mr. C. A lines, the Bill to extend 
the Import and Export of Goods Act, 1916, till the 31st March, 
1922, was passed. 

Mr. Hailey moved: “That, with a view to the constitution, 
in pursuance of Rule 51 of the Indian Legislatures, of a Committee 
on Public Accounts, consisting of not more than twelve members, 
this Assembly do proceed to elect eight mombers to be members of 
the said Committee”. ‘lhe resolution was carried without discussion. 

Mr. Hailey next moved : 

That this Assembly should proceed to the election, in such 
method as might be approved of by the President, of a Stan ing 
Finance Committee of the Assembly, not exceeding ten in number, 
to which should be added one member of the Assembly to he 
nominated by the Governor-General, and that the member so nomi- 
nated should be the Chairman of the Committee. 

The resolution was carried without any opposition. 

The President announced that the nominations of memhers for 
these two Committees on Finance wonld take place next Friday, 
and that, on Saturday, both Committees would be appointed. 


THE PRESS ACT 


Mr. O’Donnell then moved for a Committee of officials and 
non-Officials to examine the Press and Rogistration of Books Act, 
1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and report what modifica- 
tions were required in the existing law. 

Sir William Vincent, in reply, said that unless a study was 
made of the various legislations, it was impossible to understand 
the whole question now before the Assembly. Prior to 1835, 
all printiug of books and papers was subjected to licence by the 
Governor-General-in-Council and the licence was issued entirely at 
his discretion, That year an Act was passed which merely required 
the registration of the printer’s name. It was replaced in 1867 
by the existing Registration of Books Act. There was no other 
restriction on the Press until 1896, after which the Vernacular Press 
Act was passed. ‘Till 1907, there was no direct interference with 
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the Press, but in the Jatter part of this period, there was a great 
deal of sedition disseminated from the Press and on the platform 
that the Government had to adopt other means of supprrasing it. 
Tbe most important of the measures passed for this purpose was the 
passing of Section 124—A in the ludian Penal Code, There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under this section up to 1907, which 
were generally successful. But this dissemination of sedition still 
continued unchecked, although it was strictly confined to certain 
organs of the Press. He did not wish to be considered as com- 
mitting a general attack on the Press, but it must be said that 
there were acertain number of the Press which advocated and 
disseminated most acute forms of sedition. 


After quoting certain sentences from the Press to support his 
statemaut, the Home Member proceeded to say that since that time 
the Government undertook a more vigorous campaign against these 
papers and prosecuted very much more freely, and it was about 
this time that the Newspaper Incitement to Offences Act was 
passed in 1908, mostly at the instance of the Bengal Govern- 
ment. In this connection, it would be interesting to know that 
Barindra Knmar Ghosh, the principal accused in the Alipore bomb 
case, admitted that he had been incited by the encouragement 
he received from various newspapers at the time. The Govern- 
ment were then prosecuting a m. ber of people, and the papers 
which were reporting protracted proceedings of the caso, were 
being sold like hot cakes. Newspapers were thus getting advertise- 
ment, which the Government could not help. By these prosecutions 
the Government were indirectly assisting the spread of the very 
poison which they wanted to get rid of. This gave rise to the 
Press Act of 1910, which had beeen administered with a reasonable 
amount of forbearance and with beneficial effects on the whole, 
He was quite aware that some over zealous officers might have 
used the Act unfairly and to that extent the circumstances did 
not justify. He was also aware that the Government Officers 
were not acquainted with diiticulties that would be created by a 
threat of proceedings under the Press Act. He knew that the 
European owned and edited Press had not suffered to the same 
extent as the Indian Presses and that there was an impression 
that the Act was being administered rather high-handedly and 
that its scope was unduly high. But it was impossible for the 
Government to undertake a revision of the Act during the War. 
It would be remembered that H. E. the Viceroy replied to the 
Press Deputation in 1918, that he could vot make any alteration 
in the Act at the time because of the War. Again, an informal 
Deputation of the Press was received last year, when the whole 
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matter was discussed, and the main pointe urged were that no 
security should be demanded unless it could be shown to the 
satisfaction of the Court that forfeiture should be made consequential 
upon the order of the Court; modification of Section 22; and 
appeal against the revision of the District Magistrate. The 
Government thought that it would be wrong to initinte action on 
these lines without consulting the new Legislature, and that was 
the genesis of the proposed appointment of a Committee which 
would consist of at least two-thirds non-official men of whom the 
Assembly would approve. 


Mr. Seshagiri lyer said that it was humiliating that Indians 
should have a Jaw which require ' security before a person was asked 
to start a printing press or write in a paper. The very idea that 
a Press had to obtain a licence was revolting, and he remembered a 
case which was argued in Madras when the then Advocate-General 
said that the Press Act was really a licensing Act. There should 
be no Act on the Statute Book of this country, which made the 
profession of journalism one for which licence should be taken as 
it should be taken for the opening of a tddy shop. It might be 
that newspaper editors weré mistaken or wrong or even perverse, 
but it could not be denied that their object was to instruct and 
guide the people in every way and to interpret the thoughts of the 
people to the Government in the majority of cases. That was thea 
absolute truch, but the Act, which made the profession of journalism 
derogatory in that sense, should be repealed at once, if the Reforms 
Scheme was to be worked by the Indians and Europeans as suggest- 
ed by Mr. Norton. Sir William Vincent had said that in 1825 
earlier Acts had been repealed. The speaker pointed out that they 
were repesled, because of the agitation then persistently carried 
on by non-official Europeans in India, and he was. giad 
that, in this instance also, non-official Europeans were helping 
to deal .ith the question. The speaker further traced the history 
of the P.-3s Legislation till 1908, and said that the 1908 Act was 
justified in those days of the Partition Agitation in Bengal, but 
there was hardly any justification of keeping it on the Statue Book. 
Since 1909, there had not been a single prosecution under that Act, 
and it was s menace to the peace and good-will between the Gov- 
ernment and the people. Then there was the Press Act of 1910, 
against which Lord Morley had written so much in his Recollections. 
The point to be considered was that these Acts were never intended 
to be permanent on the Statute Book. Section 124, I. P. C., bad 
enlarged the definition of sedition much, so that every possible 
attempt to spread anything could be punished under that section. 
The Press Act had taken away altogether the right of audience 
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aud appeal, and the discretion of the Executive was substituted: 
Anotber feature of the Press Act is that it violated the first 
priuciple of Jurisprudence by directing the accused to prove that he 
was innocent. The High Court had no power to deal with 
executive discretion. Further, the Act was used with partiality to 
certain newspapers and also humiliated the intelligentsia of the 
country, and but for this, the Jallianwalla incident could not have 
occurred. But ii they wanted the Reforms Scheme to work success- 
fully, they must abolish the Press Act. 

Mr, Girdharilal urged the repeal of all repressive legislation. 

Mr. T. Rangachariar urged that the House should accept the 
resolution in a spirit of compromise, and try to examine the Govern- 
ment’s difficulties. 

Mr. Chowdhuri Shahabuddin then moved an amendment requir: 
ing the repeal or modification of the Acts if it was considered desir- 
able by the Committee. The Home Member accepted it, as it 
made no difference in the terms of reference. 

Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar moved an amendment that the Newspaper 
Incitement Act VII of 1908, should also come up before the Com- 
mittee for the reason Ubat, firstly, it had never been used since 1909, 
aud secondly, the special procedure under it was unnecessary and 
that the same purpose could be served by the Indian Penal Code. 


Sir William Vincent said that the Government were attacked 
both ways. If they did not use it, it was said that such an Act was 
unnecessary, and if they frequently used it, they were subjected to 
the criticism of abusing their powers. He thought that destructive 
criticism was casier than a constructive one, and Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar 
would do well to serve to the Committee, The Home Member 
agreed to include the Newspaper lucitement to Offences Act within 
the terms of the Committee. 

The amendment was then put and accepted. 

Mr. Sesbagiri lyer then requested that his Bill on the Press 
Legislation, which had been balloted for, might also be placed before 
the Committee. Sir William Vincent, replying, said that, when they 
proposed to have Mr. Aiyar on the Committee, they desired to secure 
his judicial mind to the task, and if bis Bill also came up he would 
not be able to impartially look at all the facts. When the Committee 
had submitted the report, his Bill could again come up before the 
Assembly. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas challenged the Home Member’s 
statement that the Press Act had been fairly used, and submitted 
thai, in the majority of cases, it had been used to suppress the 
legitimate aspirations of the people as ventilated by certain 
Editors. 

The ameuded resolution was then put and carried unanimously, 
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The Council of State 


DELHI~28RD FEBRUARY 1921 
Sir M. Dadabhoy moved :— 


“This Council recommends to the Governor General-in-Council 
that a Committee consisting of the Members of this Council and 
of the Legislative Assembly be appointed, with powors to take 
evidence, to explore to the possibilities of improvement in the 
position of the existing Government stocks, and to advise the 
Government onthe question of future loans, both for State pur- 
poses and for railway and irrigation purposes 

He said that the resolution was justified by the present 
depressed condition of the market in regard to securities, more as a 
result of want of confidence among investors, than of the continued 
stringency of money in the market, the scarcity of money, and 
still more the loss of public faith in the old and the new three and 
half per cent stocks, as good investments have contributed to the 
present alarming depreciation. Not only had the permanent stocks 
lost in value, but they had ceased to be freely negotiable. It was 
significant that even the 4 and & percent long term loans were 
nowhere in demand. The formation of the Imperial Bank imparted 
a slight tone tothe market fora time, which was marred by the 
rigorous propaganda of Non-Co operation. 

Coming to the London market, for the last week of January, 
the India 3 per cents, which stood in July, 1914, at seventy three 
and half, were now quoted at forty eight and three fourth and India 
three and half per cents, which stood in July, 1914, at eighty six 
and half were now down to fifty six and one fourth. Comparing 
these quotations of the Colonial Government it appeared that nine 
of them stood so low as India and this, in view of the fact, that the 
Indian public debt compared most favourably with any other 
country in the Empire. The difficulty was that the Government 
of India bad not taken steps to popularise Indian Government 
securities here or in the London markets. 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, in March, 1919, and Sir William 
Meyer in March, 1916, viewed with alarm the large depreciation 
of price of the premier security of India and felt that if this depre- 
ciatiov was iguored great C‘fficulties would fall in the way of future 
borrowing. Unfortunately, Government failed to handle the situa- 
tion with courage and forethought, and whatever conversion they 
offered, lost its value in view of the conditions imposed. The result 
was that all public confidence was destroyed in the permanent loan: 
and, accordingly. in 191617, Goverument had to abandon all idea 
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of a prrmanont issue and, at first, long-term loans, and then short- 
term bonds came into vogue, with most mischievous results upon 
the existing stocks and public feeling. In March, 1918, Sir William 
Meyer showed a disinclination even to issue long term Joans, in 
view of the public attitude towards short-term war bonds. In 
1918 a long term Ioan was issued, with the privilege of exemption 
of interest from assessment to income-tax. The public response 
was liberal, bunt the common fate overtook this Joan too. The 1920, 
6 per cent loan was fiirly a guecess, but it had enormously 
increased Government liabilities. The public was now unwilling to 
tie up their money. The loss of public faith in even long-term 
notes was due to the large accumulation of the temporary and 
floating debt of the Government 

The important problem of raising money for capital expendi- 
ture to meet the increasing claims of administrative and military 
efficiency, which might not be met from revenn3 sources, should 
suggest to tho Gover: ment this conservation in full strength of the 
only sources of supply open to the Government and by ensuring 
the replacement of the temporary debt by a permanent issue, and 
this could be done best by restoring public confidence, by appointing 
a Committee of experts representing all interest. 


The speaker believed that the present falling off was due, 
firstly, to the placing by Home Government of attractive loans 
in the Indian market ; secondly, because of the fact that through 
the haavy sale of Reverse Councils, large capital was exported to 
European hands, and lastly it was due to the issue by the Bom “ay 
Government of a six and one-half percent loan. The remedy for 
the depression was to discontinue short dated bonds and by in- 
creasing the rates of interest ; also to rely upon the permanent 
stock, with reasonably high iuterest, The view of investors was 
that the conversion of whole stocks of the 3 per cent und 4 per 
cent Government paper into a uniform of 5 per cent and of four 
aud one-half per cont stock with the privilege of exemption of 
intercst from assessment to income tax, was necessary to restore 
public confidence and enable the Govt. to gradually wipe out the 
temporary floating debt. These suggestions might appear to add to 
the burden of the general tax-payer but he believed that the con- 
tinuance of the existing Government loans would ultimately prove 
ruinous to the tax payer. 

Moreover, of the total debt of India which stood at £335 
millions, 8 percent was productive for countries in the world. 
Such a record as this gave a hopeful view of Indian finances. The 
speaker’s one object in moving his resolution was that the whole 
subject of possibilities of improvement of old permanent stocks and 
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the future loan policy of Government bea fully investigated by an 
expert Committee. 

Mr. Cook, the Finance Secretary: moved an amendment to 
the main resolution desiring, that instead of the appointment of 
Committee, the financial policy of the Government be so directed 
as to ensure the yearly rehabilitation of the Government securities, 
with due regard to the necessity of finding temporary debt and to 
the provision of capital expenditure for productive purpose. 


Mr. Cook said that the Government was in agreement with the 
object of the resolution, but they considered that no purpose could 
be served by the appointment of a formal Committee. The Goyern- 
ment were glad to have an opportunity of discussing these matters, 
which, though dry, profoundly affected the welfare of the country. 
In the discussion of this matter, the Government had nothing to 
hide, but everything to gain by publicity. He agreed with the 
mover that there was a serious depreciation in all the Government 
securities, both old and new, but this was quite inevitable. The 
position to day was much different from what it was in the pre-War 
days. The great War, which had alfected the whole world, had 
rendered the position of finance far worse than that of India, 
However, the severe depreciation could not be faced with equani- 
mity, for it would mean loss of confidence in State credit. The 
Government had to stop borrowing, aud, with the enormous 
Treasury Bills, they were in the position of a juggler, who with 
mugical increase in the number of coins in hand, did not kuuw how 
to louse them all. The Government were doing their best to reduce 
to managable proportions their Treasury Bills now outstanding. 
They would be observing general economy by keeping down 
ordinary expenditure, so as to make them depend upon Treasury 
Bills to a less extent, and also try to refund the temporary debt. 
The Government felt that the conversion of their securities, as 
suggested by the mover, would tend to the burden of the general 
tax payer, which they could not contemplate. The heavy ‘Treasury 
Bills stood as an impediment, not only in bringing down the 
national debt, but also as a positive danger to the whole of the 
financial and currency administration. The Government could not 
work miracles in financial matters. No doubt, there were many 
things which required to be carried out, but caution and patience 
were tieeded, more especially because they were on the eve of the 
presentation of the Budget, and as the Council did not kuow the 
actual financial position of the country the Government were 
considering this question of depreciation and were trying to deal with 
it in as satisfactory a manner as possible, But the Committee pro- 
cedure was not the right eourse, 
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Mr. Hailey on behalf of Government explained the position of 
Government and gave reasons for their past actions. 


Sir Dinsha Wastha strongly criticised the action of Govern- 
ment and in supporting the mover said that the whole world 
situation must, therefore, improve if India’s financial condition was 
to improve. 

Sir M. Dadabhoy, replying to the debate, said that the object 
of his resolution was to invite a free and frank discussion on the 
subject. He was glad that the Government Member had _ sufficient- 
ly enlightened the Council on this most important topic. There 
was no difference between his motion and the amendment. The 
question of redemption and conversion of public debt was the most 
complicated, and he felt satisfied that the Government had also con- 
sidered the present depreciation as a political danger. ‘lhe speaker 
challenged Mr. Hailey’s statement that the present stringency was 
due to the exhaustion of Indian money market, for he believed 
that the potentialities of the Indian market were very great and _ if 
the financial policy was well directed, there would be immense res- 
ponse to further borrowing by the Government. For production and 
productive purposes the Government should consult financial ex- 
perts outside the finance department, and should not allow the 
premier security to lose by constant depreciation. 

Sir M. Dadabhoy did not press his main resolution, and the 
amended resolution was then carried unanimously. 


University of India ‘ 


Mr. Bhurgri moved that steps bo taken to introduce legislation 
in order to place the Universities of India on more democratic lines. 
He said that the time had come to remodel the University so as 
to ensure the Senate to be the supreme governing body of the 
University and be a popular elected body representative of 
all interests. The best course would be to crystallise the Sadlar 
Commission Report and bring all the Universities to suit the 
principles contained in it. This could be done either by central 
legislation or by delegating the powers to Local Legislatures to 
effect tbe necessary changes. The Vice-Chancellors should be 
elected and the constitution of the Executive Council should follow 
the example of the Lucknow University. In some of the Univer- 
sities the Executive Council Members were Vice-Chancellors, and 
be had heard tbat at least in one instance the nomination of Fellows 
had been done without consulting the Minister. This required to 
be remedied and the position of the Minister should be defined in 
this respect. 

The resolution was by leave withdrawn. 
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Mr. Lalubbai Samaldas Mehta moved ‘that His Majesty’s 
Government should be addressed through the Secretary of State 
with a prayer that the Government of India be granted {full fiscal 
autonomy under the direction of the Indian Legislature. He pre- 
faced his observations with references to several books and reports 
to show that India, which was an industrial country, had been 
converted into an agricultural country, and remarked that England 
had not done her duty to help Indian industries as she ought to 
have done. On the other hand, Britain had been encouraging 
her own trade, especially those of Lancashire, Birmingham, etc. 
His demand was not a newone. It was as old as the Indian 
National Congress. Proceeding, he quoted from Sir Valentine 
Chirol’s Indian Unrest in which the suthor had impressed upon 
them the feeling among Indians on this question. As regards 
fiscal autonomy, India must have the same rights as were enjoyed 
by the Australian and Canadian Governments. These Governments 
secured the grant of fiscal autonomy by addressing His Majesty’s 
Government in the manner he now indicated. The speaker’s object 
was that India should be self contained and not dependant on 
foréign countries like Japan. 

Dr. Sapru said that the matter under discussion was important, 
and had both constitutional and economic aspects. The resolution 
was vaguely worded, and there was no clear indication of what the 
mover meant by the grant of fiscal autonomy under direction of the 
Indian Legislature. The fiscal policy was in fact determined by 
legislation and not by executive order. If the resolution was carried, 
it would firstly defeat the veto power of the Governor-General in 
Council on all Acts, and secondly, it would remove the power of 
superintendence, direction, and control vested in the Secretary of 
State, and lastly it would do away with the veto power vested in 
the prerogative of the Crown. In fact, this resolution cut at the 
very root of the Act to which the Government of India owed its 
existence. The control of the Secretary of State and the Governor- 
General was real and not shadowy, and India must wait for a 
reasonable time to do away with this control vested in them by a 
statute. He suggested that the mover would do well to word his 
resolution so as to make the motion as urging the Secretary of State 
to press His Majesty’s Government to grant full fiscal autonomy to 
India with due regard to the provisions of the Govt. of India Act. 

: Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, said that what was called fiscal 
autonomy had been granted to the people of India partially, if 
not fully, substantial, if not in legal form. The Joint Select Com- 
mittee report made that point absolutely clear, and Lord Curzon, 
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a competent autbority on the interpretation of documents, speaking 
in the House of Lords, bade the Indians remember that they had a 
very great privilege accorded to them in the Reforms Act, namely, 
fiscal autonomy. The general proposition that had been enunciated 
had found expression in the Crewe Committee, which said that the 
Secretary of State was not to interfere wherever the Government 
of India and their Legislature concurred. That was the doctrine of 
non-interference which was ratified by Parliament itself. 

Sir George Barnes, on behalf of the Government, said: We 
are prepared to accept the resolution, if he will insert the words 
‘subject to the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1919,” 
in lieu of the words ‘' under the direction of the Indian Legislature”. 

Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas regretted he could not accept the 
amendment which he opposed, because, in his opinion, it was tanta- 
mount to asking him to withdraw his resolution, which he would 
not do. If the Government would urge the Secretary of State to 
waive the rights mentioned by Mr. Sastri, namely, the rights of 
granting sanction previous to the introduction of any legislative 
measure in fiscal matters and the interim veto, he would accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. Kale said that when responsibility in the Central Gov- 
ernment was not conceded, it meant that there was no full fiscal 
autonomy granted to India. So far as the amendment was concerned, 
it was acceptable in as much as it laid down fiscal autoromy under 
the existing Act which they could not over-rule. 

Sir William Vincent pointed out that the resolution was incom- 
patible with the Government of India Act which had just come into 
force. The resolution was a demand for a change in the Act. 

On being put to the vote the amendment was carried and the 
resolution as amended was then carried. 


The Legislative Assembly 
DELHI—24TH FEBRUARY 1921 


Women’s Education 


On the Assembly meeting on the 24th Feb. Sardar Gulab 
Singh moved a resolution that at least one Government Mode] High 
School for Indian girls with a suitable Boarding House be started 
in each province, that a definite portion of the education budget, 
say, one-fourth, be allotted and spent on the education of girls, and 
that a special Imperial Government grant-in-aid be sanotioned for 
the object. 

Dr. Nandlal opposed while Mr. V, Raju and Dr, Gour supported 
the motion, 
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Mr. Sharp, Education Secretary, said that the Government of 
India were in full sympathy with the spirit of the resolution, but 
the Central Government were debarred by the Government of India 
Act from exercising any undue interference with the transferred 
subject. The Education Department did not request the Governor- 
General to disallow the motion, because they felt that the Assembly 
might be allowed for the first time to express their feeling on the 
matter. In future no such latitude would be allowed. The Govern- 
ment of India could issue no order for the allocation of particular 
funds for a particular purpose. This would involve an undue 
interference with the work of the Ministers; and lastly, an 
imperial grant for the education of girls would be in direct con- 
tradiction to the spirit of the financial relations under the Reforms. 
Mr. Sharp said that any attempt to press the resolution would be 
to undermine the authority of the Government of India Act 
from which the Assembly drew its authority. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi moved an amendment to the effect that there 
must be at least one model College in each province, one model 
High School in each district, and one model Middle School in each 
Taluq for girls with suitable boarding houses. 

The President asked Sardar Gulab Singh as to what his 
intentions were after hearing the appeal of the Government Member 
regarding the withdrawal of the motion. Sardar Gulab Singh said 
that he wished to press his motion to vote. 

Leave having been given, both the motion and the amendment 
were put and lost. 


Creation of an Indian Bar 


Munshi Iswar Saran moved that tie Government should 
undertake legislation with a view to create an Indian Bar so as to 
remove all distinctions enforced by Statute or by practice between 
Barristers and Vakils. 

He referred to the nobility of the legal profession which had 
contributen so much to the National growth, and said that 
India was soon going to be autonomous and self-contained, and 
she should not, therefore, depend for her supply of Barristers on 
England. The Inns of Court in England were not interested in 
Indian students as such, and various High Courtsin India had 
no power of controlling education that was imparted to Indian 
Barristers in England. He pointed out the distinctions that were 
in existence between a Barrister and a Vakilin India, although 
both did the same kind of work—distinctions such as pre-audience 
and filing of Vakalatnama. A Barrister need not file a Vakalatnama 
whereas a Vakil should. In Madras there was no rule by which a 
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Vakil could become an Advocate, nor was there any examination 
for advocateship in that presidency as in Bombay, which enjoyed 
this privilege. But in the Bombay High Court Vakils were not 
allowed to practise on the Original Side, a privilege existing in 
Madras. The second distinction was that in the Bombay High 
Court Barristers had to take their instructions through Attorneys, 
which was not the case in the Madras High Court on its Original 
side. There was no body in India which provided for legal educa- 
tion or exercised any discipline over the membors of the legal 
profession. It was necessary in the interests of the bar as a whole 
that they should havea constituted and recognised body for the 
purpose, A self-contained independent Bar as in Self-Governing 
Dominions was, therefore, quite necessary. 


Babu Satish Chandra Ghose moved an amendment that, before 
undertaking legislation to create an Indian Bar, the opinion of 
local Governments, High Courts and other legal authorities be 
taken as to the desirability of removing distinctions between 
Vakils aud Barristers. Tho speaker entered into the history 
of the various Acts since the advent of British Rule to show 
how the distinction between the two classes of lawyers operated. 
Vakils, by their education, acquired a thorough knowledge of 
Kuglish Procedure, English Law and various other subjects, and 
were, in fact, equal to Barristers. The time kad come when Vakils 
should be allowed to practise on both sides of the High Court, 
Original as well as Appellate. There were really no two opinions 
on this question, but in.tead of proceeding with the legislation, 
the Assembly should strengthen its hand by collecting useful opinion 
on the subjer 

Dr. Naudlal opposed the resulution, as he failed to understand 
what the motion really meant to achieve. The Indian Bar was 
already in existence now, and, as a matter of fact, no distinction 
existed between Vakils and Barristers. This resolution did not 
seem compatible with the present condition of India, when tbere 
should be union, and not conflict, between Indians and Europeans. 

Dr. Sapru, Law Membcr, associated himself with the mover’s 
opinion that the legal profession, which was an honourable one, 
had done much for the couutry’s cuuse. The whole situation had 
been well expressed by the late Sir Sunder Lal who stated : “an 
Indian Barrister need not have put in University education either 
in India or England. He may have been plucked more than once 
at the Matriculation Isxamination or at the Subordinate Pleaders’ 
Examination, but if he has put in the required number of terms by 
keeping the number of dinners at an Inn and passed examinations 
lu compartments. ho is entitled to be enrolled as an Advocate of 
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any High Court in India. He has the right of pre audience as 
against Vakils, however able or accomplished they may be.” It 
was not difficult to imagine this feeling in a profession which in the 
past had leaders of the typa of Bashyam Iyengar, Krishnaswamy 
Jyer, Dwarkanath Mitter, K. T. Telang, Sir Sundar Lal and Pundit 
Ajodhyanath. Those who were not members of the profession 
would generally sympathise with that feeling, but at the same time 
it would be unfair for anyone to forget the great services rendered 
to the cause of this country, and that in no other sphere than in 
the cause of freedom, by the Members of the English Bar. (Hear, 
hear.) Long before Vakils cme into prominence and before such 
a constitutional question arose as it had arisen to day, the hattle of 
India’s freedom was fonght by the English Barristers of the Calcutta 
and other High Courts. These English Barristers had brought with 
them those high standards of professional conduct and morality, 
and these English Barristers in India bad always been an example 
to the Indians here. Dr. Sapru then, on behalf of Government, was 
willing to explere the whole watter and said that the attitude of 
Government was more in a‘lvance of the suggested amendment. 

Mr. Ishwar Satan accepted Mr. Satish Chandra Ghose’s amend- 
ment instead of the assurances of Dr. Sapru. 

The resolution, as amended, was then carried. 


Reports of Committees and Commiss'ns 


Mr, Kamat moved that the Indian Legislature be given an 
opportunity to discuss before any action was taken on the reports of 
any committee appointed by the Government of India or the Sec- 
1etary of State, and said that he believed that this procedure would 
work as a safety valve. The pres nt legislature was a greatly repre- 
sentative body, and was manned by members who had made a great 
name in administrative fields. The public would also feel satisfied 
that a spirit of mutual trust pervaded the Government actions. 
He was quite alive to the difficulties which were either highly 
comprehensive and technical or required prompt action. The rules 
that the Secretary of State would frame on the subject should 
provide against such exceptional cases of reports. 

Mr. O’Donnell, Home Secretary, said that the motion, as 
drafted, attacked the position of the Governor-General by asking tho 
Secretary of State to frame rules to tie the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India by a formal regulation. According to the Govern 
ment of India Act the administration of civil and military affairs 
was vested in the Governor General, and the Secretary of State had 
ho powers to frame rules of the kind. Notwithstanding this, the 
Committees aud Commissions were of a different nature, which could 
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not also always be under the purview of the Assembly. Certain 
reports like the Mesopotamian Report required immediate action in 
the interests of humanity. Then again, the second category of 
reports required prompt action for which no special session of the 
Assembly could be summoned. Further, the reports of Committees 
of Naval and Military matters might not be discussed with regard 
to public safety, and lastly, the reports of Committees affecting 
Foreign States or the relations with Indian Princes were not the 
concern of the Assembly. 

Mr. Kamat said that in consultation with the Home Secretary 
be would modify his resolution so as to put it that the Government 
of India, so far as practicable, would allow tho Indian [Legislature 
to discuss the reports of the Committees. The amended resolution 
was carried, 

North-West Frontier Raids 


Dr. Nand Lal moved that a committee, consisting of elected 
members of the Legislative Assembly, be appointed to enquire into 
the internal causes of the raids in the North-West Frontier Provinoe, 
and to suggest as to what suitable and practical measures may be 
adopted to put an end to the raids, The speaker gave an account 
of the recent raids committed by the Wazirs, Mahsuds. Mahmands, 
Khbotwals and other tribes and their predatory habits of centuries 
old. He had not finished when the president called him to order 
in order to take up the motion for adjournment to be moved by Mr, 
Bakshi Sohan Lal. 


The Nankana Sahib Tragedy 


Mr. Bakshi Sohan Lal then moved for av adjournment of the 
House to discuss tbe Nankana Sahib tragedy (see Vol. 1) He said 
that for the last six months they had been hearing of many quarrels 
in the Sikh shrines, in many cases attended by casualties, but in no 
case had the result been so borrifying as in the latest phase of the 
movement. The spoaker read all the Press Communiques that had 
been issued on the subject by the Punjab Government, and said 
that the popular estimate of the casualties stood at 195 This 
was a very serious matter, and the Government should make its 
position clear on the issue. 

When the speaker was proceeding to move his resolution, the 
President called him to order, and said that the Parliamentary 
procedure was that when an adjournment was secured a discussion 
should follow, and if after hearing the Government the mover 
desired to press his motion and if the motion was carried, i¢ meant 
a vote of cen.ure on the Government. At this Mr, Bakshi Svhan 
Lal resumed bis seat. 
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Sir William Vincent assured the House that the Government 
fully realised the extent to which the Sikh feeling on the matter 
was touched and that they had the fullest sympathy with the 
sufferers, but he rogarded the present motion with considerable 
apprebension as it would establish an unsound precedent for this 
Assembly. The administration of Law and Order was a provincial 
matter, and the Purjab Government had adequate machinery to 
deal with is, aud, therefore, he felt that this question should have 
been brought before the I.ocal Council. If another trouble arose 
in Bombay or in Bihar or in any other place, and the Home Member 
was asked to explain, then the position of the Central Government 
would be impossible. Ho, therefore, apprehended that this resolu- 
tion sought to set an unsound precedent for this House. However, 
he was glad to give the entire information that he possessed on the 
subject. The first information that reached him was through non- 
Official sources. Then came an official telegram confirming the 
serious affray. The Government of India at once sent a clear line 
massage to the Local Government to ascertain the full facts and wire 
to them as the figures in some non-official reports were put at 130 
and 195. The main reason for the Government to send this telegram 
to Lahore was that there was danger that these disorders might react 
on other places in India. The Government received a reply that 
the Governor, with the Executive Councillors and Ministers, had 
proceeded to tho place and that an investigation was conducted with 
all possible vigour, He assured the House of the close attention of 
the Govt. to the matter. 

Bakshi Sohanlal did not press his motion, as he simply desired 
to bring the matter to the notice of the Central Government. 


The Council of State 
DELHI—2@8TH FEBRUAKY, 1921 


On this day Mr. Sarma introduced the Bill to amend the Land 
Acquisition Act of 1894. The proposed amendment was intended 
to give in express terms a right of appeal to the Privy Council. 

On the motion of Sir William Vincent, the Civil Procedure 
Code Amendment Bill and a Bill to facilitate enforcement in British 
India of maintenance orders made in other parts of His Majesty’s 
Dominions and Protectorates and vice versa were passed without 
discussion. The Tea Cess Act Amendment Bill was then passed 
without discussion. 

Burma Reform Scheme 

Mr, Maung Po Bye then moved that this Council recommends 
to the Governor-General-in-Council (a) to urge the Home Govern- 
ment to settle the Reform Scheme of Burma as early as possible, 
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(6) to communicate with the Home Government expressing the 
hope that if the Burma Reform Scheme is committed for examina- 
tion to a Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament, arrange 
ments may be made to allow some members of this Council and the 
Legislative Assembly to be examined and attend before that Com- 
mittee ; (c) to revise electoral rules of both the Council of State and 
the Legislative Assembly concerning Burma in the matter of qualifi- 
cation of electors and in the preparation of electoral rolls. 

The resolution was put by parts, the second part relating to the 
deputation of some members of this Council and the Assembly for 
examination before the Joint Committee was lost by a large majority, 
and the other two parts were carried. The resolution, as amended, 
was adopted. 

DELHI, 1ST MARUH 1991. 


Rice Licence 


Mr. Maricair moved that the power of issuing licences for the 
export of rice from [ndia to Ceylon and the Straits Settlements be 
kept in the hands of the Local Governments instead of being sur- 
rendered to foreign Governments. The motion was put to vote, and 
was rejected by an over-whelming majority. 

Indians Abroad 

Mr. Mehta moved that it was desirable that a separate Depart- 
ment of the Government to watch and safeguard the rights of Indians 
in Overseas Dominions and Colonies be immediately established. 

He said that this motion did not mean want of confidence in 
the Commerce Department, but was merely brought forward to 
bring to the notice of the Government that the question of Indians 
Overseas was so acute that a separate department would do enormous 
good. He admired the recent Government despatch on the position 
of Indians in East Africa, and said that if the same attitude was to 
be maintained, a whole-time official must be engaged. He wanted 
that the Indian Government should look after the interest of ludians 
in foreign countries in the same manner as the British Government 
did in the case of Britishers in foreign countries. ‘The general tax- 
payers also would not grudge this much-needed reform. 

After the Government had explained the steps they have taken 
to secure the interests of Indians ahroad, the mover withdrew his 
resolution. 

Income Tax Act 

Mr. Annamalai Chettiyar moved that the following rule under 
Section 438 (1) of the Act of 1918 may be sanctioned for ascertain- 
ment of taxable income of a business under the Income Tax Act. 
The motion was however withdrawn. 

, Mr. Hailey then presented the Budget. 


The Financial Statement 
of the year 1921-22 


DELHI—18T, MARCH 1921 


In introducing the Budget for the year 1921-22, the Hon’ 


Mr, W. M. Hailey, the Finance Member, said in the course of 
his speech :-— 


The Year 1920-21—General Charactenstics 


A year ago, | was able to record a year of considerable pros- 
perity. We had certain anxieties as regards our financial future, 
due to the heavy load of floating debt which we were carrying, the 
inflation of our currency which imperatively demanded remedial 
treatment, and the liabilities ahead of usin the shape of large 
quantities of war bonds due for early maturity ; but the outlook 
was generally bright. The Armistice of November 1918 had heen 
followed by a general trade boom in most countries of the world. 
Though there were signs that this boom rested on no sure foundas 
tion, and that the chaotic condition into which most of the belli- 
gerent countries had allowed their finances to fall would sooner 
or later react upon their economic and industrial position, neverthe- 
less, the foreign demand for India’s produce was still strong, and 
asthe result of a huge balance of trade in India’s favour, ex- 
changes had risen to heights previously undreamt of. The 1919 
monsoon had been an excellent one, the public revenues had grown 
considerably during the year, and the only event which had seriously 
disturbed the anticipations of Lord Meston’s budget was the Afghan 
War in the summer of 1919, which had converted an expected small 
surplus into » deficit of some 23 crores. There seemed, in fact, to 
be only two clouds on India’s financial horizon. There was first the 
legacy of war finance, to which | have just referred, which pointed 
to the need for severe economy until our finances had been rehabili- 
tated, and, secondly, the continuance of high internal prices, which 
not ouly pressed severally on the mass of India’s population but 
threatened to involve the tax-payer in considerable expense for 
wholesale revisions of the pay of all our public servants. But with 
& maintenance of the prosperity of the previous year, snd a 
continued growth in the public revenues, we felt that we could 
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face the future without fear or misgiving. And 1 think that the 
public generally joined with us in our somewhat roseate vision. 


That vision has, alas, faded, and bas given place to a some- 
what grim reality. The trade boom passed away with an uncanny 
rapidity ; and it has left behind it a trough of depression, of which 
it is possible we have not yet seen the worst. On the one hand, 
the great purchasing power which India had accumulated after the 
war, and which was itself enhanced by the high exchange value of 
the rupee which obtained last cold weather, has been used to import 
very large quantities of manufactured goods of which, during the 
war, markets were starved. So persistent has been the rush of 
imports that not only have our customs receipts broken all records, 
but the Indian markets are now seriously overstocked and dealers 
have found themselves face to face with a very difficult financial 
position. On the other hand, the last 8 or 9 months have shown 
the recovery of the greater part of the Continent from the economic 
collapse resulting from the war and is likely to be much more protrac- 
ted than any one had anticipated ; the power of India’s customers 
to purchase her produce has been severely restricted, and the export 
trade is suffering an almost unparalleled depression. To use the 
words of the British Prime Minister, the countries of Europe hare 
been like a starving man in rugs looking longingly through a shop 
window at commodities which he badly needs but for which he has 
not the money to pay. The consequence of the inability of our 
customers to purchase our raw produce has been not only a general 
contraction for the time being in the demand for tndia’s products, 
but the piling up of stocks of many of her raw commodities, such 
as hides and tea. Simultaneously, it has been necessary in the 
interests of the Indian consumer to continue many restrictions on 
tho export fiom India of food grains, aud there has also been a 
marked falling off in Japan’s consumption of raw cotton. All these 
factors have contributed toa violent swing of the pendulum and 
the large balance of trade in India’s favour existing up to a year 
ago has now been converted into an adverse in balance. The Pro- 
vidence which controls rainfall has chosen this inopportune 
moment to add to our difficulties ; and the monsoon of 1920 has 
been on the whole a disappointment. It started well, but ended 
badly. The average rainfall of the monsoon period over the plains 
of India as a whole was 12 per cent below normal, and asa conse- 
quence of its very early withdrawal from the wheat-growing pro- 
vinces the sowings of the rali crop were much restricted. The 
effects of all these untoward events are necessarily writ large upon 
the public finances. But before | touch the figures of the revenue 
aud expenditure of the year, the House would probably like me 
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to deal with certain aspects of the present trade position, in their 
relation to and reaction on those problems of exchange and currency 
which have in the past few years occupied so much of the public 
attention. 


Exchange and Currency 


I have spoken of the great swing of the pendulum of Indias 
trade. The close of the preceding financial year had chown a trade 
balance of 95 crores in favour of India, taking into account move- 
ments of gold and silver. The persistent growth in imports, which 
increased from 21 crores in April to no less than 32 crores in 
December, coupled with a decline in exports in those months from 
28 crores to 20 crores, resulted in the balance of 95 crores in our 
favour being replaced by September by an insignificant balance of 
less than 3 crores, since when it has been continuously against us. 


The adverse balance of trade so created had a very powerful 
effect upon the rupee-sterling exchange. Twelve months ago to-day 
the market rate was 2s. 7d., to-day it is in the neighbourhood of 
ls, 4d. I know that there are some people who, by shutting their 
eyes to the conditions obtaining abroad, and forgetting that India 
with her large foreign trade cannot possibly remain unaffected 
thereby, convinced themselves that the present overstocking of the 
Import markets, and the existing depression in the export trade, 
is in some undefined way attributable to the exchange followed by 
Government. 


But let me recapitulate briefly the course of events during the 
past two years. Throughout 1918 the enormous balance of trade in 
India’s favour had by stages forced up the exchange value of the 
rupee, until in January 1919 the situation was as follows. The 
successive rises in exchange, and the very great uncertainty as to 
the future, had led to an insistent demand from the business public, 
both Indian and European, for the formulation and announcement 
of aclear policy. Asthe House knows, a strong Commitiee was 
appointed by the Secretary of State, which sat from May to Decem- 
ber 1919. The Secretary of State and the Government of India 
decided to adopt the main recommendations of that Committee, and 
an announcement to that effect was made early in February last 
year. J.ooking back, it is easy enough to rcalise that the circums- 
tances in which the new policy was launched were exceptional, 
currency conditions throughout the world were in a highly abnormal 
state, ard even neutral countries, which had escaped much of the 
worst consequences of the war and had, indeed, increased their 
prosperity, had found it difficult to maintain their exchanges at 
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par with the only country, the United States, where a free market 
in gold had been declared. Jn India we bad to contend against a 
combination of particularly adverse forces. Just as the new policy 
was introduced, the London-New York exchauge markodly weaken- 
ed, with the result that the rise in the rupee exchange, required to 
give full practical effect to the Currency Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, was far steeper than any one could have anticipated. One 
must admit further that the conditions under which Reverse 
Councils were at first sold gave a powerful stimulus to the demand 
for remittance of funds from India to England, and aggravated tha 
deficiency in the supply of exchange available to ineet the demand. 
This deficioncy, indeed, and the consequent great disparity bctwean 
the market rate and the 2s. gold rate became so great that it would 
have been necessary for us to have sold Reverse Councils to an 
almost unlimited extent if the theoretical gold parity of the rupee 
could be made effective in practice. We have frequently been 
asked to explain how far the persistence in the selling of Reverse 
Councils on the system first adopted was due to our deliberate 
choice or how far the responsibility lay with the Home authorities. 
Particular emphasis has been laid on the failure to adopt the system 
of state by competitive tender. I regret that it is not within the 
power of Government to answer these enquiries. It is sufficient to 
say that tho situation itself compelled a change of system at the 
end of June, when it was decided to sell at a rate based, not on 2s 
gold, but on 2s. sterling. 


We ourselves had hoped, and I think I can justly say that our 
expectations were shared by the majority of the commercial com- 
munity, that the abnormal conditions, prevailing in most of tho 
countries which are usually our customers, would before long 
improve. But as time went on, it became impossible to resist the 
conclusion that it would be unsafe to count on a return in the near 
future of the usual balance of trado in favour of India; and the 
gradual reduction, which the prolonged sales of Reverse Councils 
had effected in the sterling resources available for the support of 
exchange, made it incumbent on us to withdraw from the market. 
Since September last there has been no attempt on the part of 
Government to regulate the course of exchange, and with the with- 
drawal of the support afforded by the sale of Reverse Councils the 
market rate bas sagged from a level of about ls. 10d. at tho end 
of September to the present level of about ls. 4d. It has fluctuated 
from day to day according to the supply of and demand for exchange, 
and, at a time of general slackness in foreign trade, it has naturally 
been particularly sensitive to the export and import of gold and 
siver bullion. That is the plain unvarnished tale; and if our 
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efforta to maintain the Currency Committee’s rate have so far failed, 
[ maintain, firatly, that they were based on expectations regarding 
the course of trade which were at the time not unreasonable in 
themselves and were largely shared by commercial opinion in this 
country ; and secondly, that the causes which rendered it necessary 
to abandon those efforts were causes entirely beyond our own 
control. 


TI can imagine, however, honourable members fecling some- 
what impatient at what they may regard as merely an apology for 
the obvious fact that Government is not infallible. What they 
probably desire to know is, what practical steps does Government 
propose to take to ameliorate the present trade position? Have 
we any plan which will restore exchange to the 2a Jevel? If not, 
what alternative policy have we in view? Po we propose to have 
the matter re-examined de novo hy some fresh Committee or Com- 
mission? Have we, in short, any policy at all? 1 desire to say 
quite frankly to the House that in our opinion there is no practical 
step which Government can take at present which would put an 
end to the trade depression and to the general feeling of uncertainty 
now existing. If honourable members have followed what I have 
already said regarding the present inability of our customers to 
purchase our produce, and the highly abnormal condition of the 
world’s trade and exchanges, they will realise that the factors which 
are responsible fur the present position are such that no Govern- 
ment, whatever its resources, could possibly control, and that the 
problems which they present are of the kind for which no Com- 
mitte», however expert, could be likely to propound an immediate 
or radical solution. 


Within these limitations, we are, I need hardly say, anxious 
to initiate or join in any practical measures that can be devised to 
remedy the present ills from which India’s foreign trade is suffering. 
For examplo, we have expressed our readiness to join in any practi- 
cablo scheme that can be evolved for enabling those countries, 
whose financial position is at present embarrassed, to obtain suffi- 
cient credit to allow them to purchase the raw produce of which 
they are in neod, and which India is eager to sell to them, provided 
that payment can somebow be arranged for. More than one scheme 
for the establishment of a system of international credits has been 
suggested in Europe, One of these, regarding which there has 
been a good deal of discussion, is that put forward at the Brussels 
Conference and associated with the name of Mynheer Van Tor 
Meulen, * whose scheme, as amplified by suggestions mado by Sir 


* See l. A B, 1921 Part I Page 409. 
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Marshall Reid, was recently referred by us to the Indian Chambers 
of Commerce. The latter have heartily welcomed any such scheme 
and we have expressed to the Secretary of State our readiness to 
participate in any practicable system of international guarantee, 
Whether that or any similar scheme can be put into actual effect 
depends upon the question whether certain practical difficulties, 
which are, I think, well known to tbose members who represent 
commercial interes. , can be overcome. Should the efforts to do 
so be successful, then I anticipate that the scheme will be of some 
appreciable assistance to the export trade. But, save for measures 
such as this which, I fear, cannot at the best be regarded as 
more than  palliatives, I am afraid that we can only wait upon 
events, and upon the efforts which are being made to put on 
their legs again on those countries which in the past have been, and 
we hope also in the not distant future will again be, our 
principal customers. 

Nevertheless, I do not wish to conclude my remarks on the 
trade and exchange outlook ona note of pessimism. As regards 
imports, I think the position will before long cure itself. I under- 
stand that few new orders have been sent from India for some time, 
and it can therefore be only a question of time for the present 
stocks in India to be absorbed. I shall, indeed, be very surprised 
if the coming financial year does not show a very large decline in the 
aggregate amount of import, and this in itself will of course help very 
largely to rectify the balance of trade, and thus in time to strengthen 
exchange. If we are blessed with a reasonably good monsoon next 
summer, there ought to be a sufficient surplus of foodstuffs in this 
country to allow of their export, and, as for other articles of export, 
it cannot be long before the stocks in America and elsewhere are 
sufficiently cleared to enable some at least of our customers to 
resume their purchases. What, however, is at the bottom of my 
refusal to be pessimistic as to the future is the fact that the present 
condition of India’s trade is due almost entirely to factors external 
to India herself. Unlike many of the European countries, there is 
so far nothing inherently wrong in India’s own fivancial, industrial 
or commercial position. There are, it is true, certain aspects of 
our finances in which, in common with all other countries we still 
fee] the effects and after effects of war; but wo are not in the 
unhappy state of many other countries, where the financial situation 
is such as to be only remediable at the cost of efforts and sacrifices 
which may extend over several generations. If this Assembly -vill 
join with Government in adopting all practicable measures to ensure 
a speedy resolution of the country to its normal financial health 
then I think we shall be able to face the future in the confidence 
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that India will be in a far better position than most other countries 
to extract thé maximum advantage from that revival of world 
trade on normal lines which the present troubles in Europe are 
hindering but cannot indefinitely postpone. 


It would, moreover, be wrong of me to leave the House 
under the impression that India’s general currency and exchange 
position has in nosingle direction shown improvement since the 
war. It is true that, owing to the public revenues having been for 
several years continuously insufficient to meet the expenditure 
falling on them, the State has been obliged to finance itself to a 
considerable extent by the issue of currency notes against its own 
notes of hand—when I come to speak of our ways and means difii- 
culties, I shall tell the House the extent to which we have been 
obliged to resort to this expedient in the current year. I fully 
admit that our currency oan nevor be regarded as on a satisfactory 
basis so long as the fiduciary portion of the note issue is to so large 
an extent backed by our own Treasury Bills created ad hoc. But 
that is only one side of the currency position. To measure the 
real improvement or relapse, I would ask honorable members to turn 
their minds back to the pusition which existed in 1918, and to some 
extent in the following year. Most members will have read, if they 
did not hear, the graphic account given by Lord Meston of the 
enrrency crisis of 1918 and the steps which were taken to save the 
country from the dangers of our note issue becoming iucon- 
vertible. At one time in that year the rupees in the Currency 
Reserve available for encashment of notes amounted to little more 
than fonr crores against a total note circulation of 115 crores. 
Throughout 1919 the position slowly improved, owing to the fact 
that the output of the mints was at last able to overtake the issues. 
The absorption of rupees was, however, still large, and the position 
this time last year was thut we were still unable to contemplate 
any return to the free and unrestricted issue of rupees or encash- 
ment of notes at district treasuries throughout the country. But 
in the current year there has been avery substantial return of 
rupees from circulation, amounting up to the middle of February 
to about 24 crores. As soon as we saw, in June last, that the 
position of the note issue was sufficiently secure, we hastened to 
remove all the then existing restrictions both on the encashment 
of notes and on the internal movement of coin by rail. We have 
also been able to effect acontraction in the circulation of notes, 
the total circulation standing at present at 164 crores against 180 
crores, the maximum reached at the end of January 1920. The 
result is that the percentage horne by the metallic portion of the 
Currency Reserve to tle total circulation is now no leas than 53 as 
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against 46 thia time last year, and 35 o0n March lst, 1919. In 
eonsequence, wé no jonger hear of currency notes going to a subs- 
tautial discount, as compared with coin, as was the caso a year or 
so ago throughout the country. Further we took the earlicat 
opportunity of removing the restrictions on the import of gold into 
lndia and on tha export of silver. The fact that we have been 
able to remove the restrictions on the movements of the precious 
metals, which war necessities had forced upon us and which atill 
remain in most European countries, added to the great strengthening 
of the metallic portion of the currency reserve, te surely a matter for 
somo satisfaction, for they are a necessary preliminary to any return 
to a sound curreury system 


There may be sume people who do not share this feeling 
of satisfaction at the large return of rupees from circulation and 
who would contend that our currency barque has only escaped 
the rocks of inconvertibility to be submerged in the whirlpool of 
redundancy. 1 would certatuly go so far with those oritics ns 10 agree 
that the large return of rupees from circulation 18 a reflection of 
the slackness in internal trade, but I would join issue with them as 
to ite significance. | suggest that the reaction 18 1n every way a 
healthy one. Personally, 1 regard the ebb tide, which 1s flowing 
80 strongly in most of the countries of the world, and from the 
influence of which India cannot expect to escape, as nothing 
more than the result of the natural forces which must always mark 
the transition from a bigher level of prico toalower. Already we 
soe signs, not as yet, perhaps, very striking or dramatic, but un- 
miatakeable in their tendency, of the long awaited break in prices, 
aud i think we have some justification for feeling that we have at 
last reached and passed the summit In spite of the poor monsoon, 
the price of food grains has on the whole appreciably decreased 
during the year; 1n the case of rice the decrease has been over 25 
per cent, while the very marked decline in the prices of commodities 
hike hides, jute, tea, and cotton, hardly though it has pressed on 
merchants and holders of stocks, must surely, 1f one takes a long 
view, be regarded as the indispensable prelude to a revival of trade 
on a new and lower level of general prices. 


Revenue and Expenditure in the Current Year 


If 1 have dealt at some length with the exchange and 
currency aspects of this abnormal year, 1t is not only because of 
their importance to the general well being and prosperity of the 
country, but also because of their inevitable reaction upon our own 
revenues and expenditure. It was necessary, therefore, to clear the 
way before I could give the House an account of the public finances 
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of the year and of our budget proposals for the coming year. I! need 
tv make two further remarks by way of preface. As the result of 
the Reforms procedure, the Government of India’s revenue and 
expenditure will, from the end of the present month, be entirely 
separate from those of the provinces. 


Although, therefore, in the current year the former division of 
revenue and expenditure between the provinces and the Govern- 
ment of India has remained, nevertheless my general remarks this 
morning, and the budget proposals which | shall lay before the 
House, refer solely to what will henceforth be called the Central 
Revenues. The only effect which the finances of the provinces 
have upon our own is the extent to which the net drawings on. 
or additions to, the provincial balances affect the ways and means 
position of the Central Government, who are the common bankers. 


Secondly, I must explain that the budget for the current 
year as presented to the Legislative Council last March was framed 
on the old basis of Rs. 15=£1, which was of course out of all 
relation to the then existing conditions, with the consequence that 
the figures on both sides of the account were in many cases swollen 
to such an extent as to lose much of their reality, and 1 was obliged 
therefore in my budget speech last year to put in a good deal of 
somewhat technical explanation. 1 shall fortunately not have 
to trouble the House with any appreciable repetition of this, 
because with effect from April lst last our accounts have been 
kept on a 2s. basis, and this has resulted in the disappearance of 
most of the artificialities in question. It ig true that exchauge 
stands now at considerably less than 2s., but the average rate for 
the year is expected to work out about Is. 9d, and the difference 
between these two rates is very much less than the similar differ- 
ence with whicb we had to deal last year. The House will under- 
stand, therefore, that when I speak of the current year’s budget, 
and estimate the extent to which the budget anticipations will 
or will not be realised, | am speaking of the budget as recast on 
a 2s. basis; the figures as thus recast are given in the budget 
statements for purposes of comparison. Honourable members will 
also notice that in the budget statements the combined figures 
of revenue and expenditure for India and English together are now 
expressed in rupees and not in & sterling as hitherto. This change 
has been adopted with the approval of the Secretary of State in 
the interest of clearness. 


Now, as to the facts and figures of the current year’s revenue 
and expenditure. ‘She budget anticipated a total revenue of 132 
crores against an expenditure of 130 crorey i.e, & surplus of 2 
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crores, The expenditure, however, included an item of 8 and 
three fourth crores representing an appropriation from revenue 
lor meeting the deficiency in the Paper Currency Reserve resulting 
from the revaluation of the sterling portion of the latter on a 2s, 
basis. Jt was subsequently decided (and the decision was embodied 
in the new Paper Currency Act passed at the last Simla session 
of the Legislative Council) to make up that deficiency in a different 
way, namely, by appropriating the income from the Paper Currency 
Investments with effect from next year, and the appropriation of 
eight three-fourth crores, made forthis purpose in the current year’s 
budget, accordingly drops out. On the whole, therefore, if all our 
budget anticipations had been realised, we ought at the end of this 
year to show a surplus of ten half crores. In point of fact, present 
indications point to our working to a deficit of eleven threo-fourth 
crores. 1 will now describe how this large deterioration of twenty- 
two crores has come about. 


In some directions our revenue is going to be much better 
than estimated, for, under the two important heads of Customs and 
Income Tax there is likely to be a large improvement over the budget 
anticipations. We budgeted for a Customs revenue of twenty five & 
half crores ; actually we expect to get no less than thrirty three crores, 
1é., an Improvement of seven half crores due, | need hardly say, to 
the abuormal causes which have led to a great rush of imports into 
India during the year. The revenue from tazes on encome is expec- 
ted to be four crores better than the estimate ; one and half crores of 
this improvement relates to ordinary income tax, one crore to super- 
tax, and one and half crores to arrear collections of the excess profits 
duty. Under these two heads, therefore, we expect an improve- 
ment of eleven and half crores. I now come to the other side of the 
pleture. 


We expect the net receipts from railways to be some seven and 
hali crores less than the amount estimated. We naturally framed 
our hudget on the supposition that the goods and passenger traffic 
would be such as one might expect if agricultural conditions were 
normal. In spite of the poor mousoon, our estimate of cighty-four 
crores for gross traffic receipts is not likely to prove very wide of 
the mark, for we now expect to get eighty-two crores. It is the 
working expenses of railways, which have been increasing month 
by month, that have been mainly responsible for falsifying our 
estimate of net receipts ; the bulk of this increase is due to increase 
of pay given to tho railway staffs. The other items of worseness 
under civil revenue and expenditure are spread over a number of 
heads and aggregate some elevan crores, Of these, T need only 
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refer to the adjustment for exchange which will amourt to slightly 
over two and half crores The necessity for this arises in respect 
of what are known as our “home charges’’ These are brought to 
account at the equivalent of Rs 10 to the £ ste1.mg, although in 
point of fact, owing to the avorage rate of exchange throughout 
the year being somewhat less than 2s (probably about ls 9d ), 
the actual number of rupees that we shall have bad to send home 
to meet these charges will amount to more than the rupee expend) 

ture shown In our accounts We have ot course to show the 
difference somewhere In respect of our capital expenditure 
(railways, irrigation, Delhi, ete ) the difference 1s shown 1n the 
capital accounts and does not concern us here’ In respect of 
expenditure debitable to the revenue account the portion pertaining 
to the commercial heads, vez , Railways, Irrigation Works and Posts 
and Telegraphs 1s shown against the respective heads, and the 
balance 1s lumped together under the head ‘‘exchinge” Thus, to 
give one example, our home expenditure this year, debitible to the 
military head, will be shown in our accounts at about eleven and 
one fourth crores of rupees, sterling having been converted into 
rupees at £ ]—=Rs, 10, though actually the sterling charges will 
cost us about thirteen and one fourth crores of rupees—the differ 

ence 18 One of the ttems making up the total of two and half cores 
which I ‘ave mentioned 


Altogether, then, the improvement of hs eleven and hali 
crores under Customs and Income Tax will be more than counter- 
balanced by a detelioration of Rs eighteen and half crores under 
the other civil heads. It 1s cxcess military expenditure which 
13 answerable for the remainder of the total detetloration of Rs 22 
crores 1n the budget anticipations, for we expect a total military 
expenditure of Rs 70 4 crores against the budget provision of Rs 
552 crores I hope that His Excellency the Commander in-Chief 
or the Army Secretary will bave an opportunity, during the coutse 
of the budget discussion, not only of giving a far more authoritative 
account than I can furnish of the precise object to which our 
y1esent military expenditure 1s devoted, but also of justifying to 
the House the scale of expenditure which the ordinary normal 
charges of our post war Army involve Meanwhile, I will confine 
myself to a brief explanation of the items compos. g the excess of 
Rupee fifteen aud one fourth crores over the budgct provision 


That provision, as 1 bh 3 Just said, was "s 55 crores, 
In my budget specch last year I explained that the detailed grants 
working up to the total figuie had not yet been defintely cettled 
The disturbed conditions which still prevailed im Indis and the 
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MiddJe East had rendered it equally impossible to obtain any clear 
assessment of our normal military liabilities in the future or to 
guarantee immediate reduction to any peace standard which it might 
be decided to adopt. I state then that the provision which we 
were adopting was the least which could safely be inserted in the 
budget, and I warned the Council that if the operations on the 
frontier should continue into the present year, the provision pro- 
posed would not suffice. As the members of this House are aware, 
the events of the year have most unfortunately justified the warning 
which I gave. Active operations continued in connection with the 
closing stages of the advance into the Mahsud country. Further, as 
announced in August by His Excellency the Viceroy it was decided 
with the approval of His Majesty’s Government that our military 
forces should remain in occupation of Central Waziristan. Finally, 
in November a new and unforeseen military liability was imposed 
upon us in the shape of fresh military oparations in Southern 
Waziristan as a result of the hostile activities of the Wana Wazirs. 
The extra outlay arising out of this regrottable sequence of event was 
necessarily large ; it was equally unavoidable. We had in the first 
place to retain in service and provide for the ordinary charge, 
an account of the pay, rations, etc., of bodies of Indian troops 
additional to our contemplated post war establishments, which 
would otherwise have becn demobilised or disbanded. The second 
large item of cost is represented by the field service concessions 
which have inevitably to be granted while troops are engaged 
on active operations. To these must be added the cost of tue 
auxiliary services, such as Transport and Medical, required for 
the maintenance of the fighting troops, and the cost of the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads, tcmporary buildings and defences 
in the field. The point which | wish to make to the Assembly 
is that while the total military expenditure has been 70 and one- 
third instead of 55 crores, there bas been but a comparatively 
small excess over the budget figure on the ordinary expenditure 
of the Army. An analysis shows that of the excess of 15 and one- 
fourth crores 12 were due to the war operations referred to, 
or to the delay in demobilisation to post-war strength necessitated 
by those operations, 2 and half crores were due to arrear payments 
in England on account of stores. We were, therefore, on the whole, 
sucoessful in keeping the ordinary expenditure on the Army within 
the original estimate. I bave only one remark to add ; but it is 
au important one. 


I desire to remove once and for all the impression which 
still appears to prevail in many quarters that our military expendi- 
ture is swollen by charges on account of the Indian troops employed 
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overseas in Mesopotamia, Palestine, East Prrsia and other places. 
The impression is entirely erroneous. Every item of expenditure 
involved by the employment of these troops overseas is borne by 
His Majesty’s Government. Under the arrangements laid down 
by the Government of India, His Majesty’s Government pay not 
only all the effective charges of these troops while they are out 
of India but also pay the cost of their depots in India, the cost 
of the lea,e granted to such troops when they return to India 
and a proportionate share of the cost of the administrative services 
of the Army in India together with a proportionate share of non- 
effective charges. 


The net effect of all these variations, both civil and military, 
is shown below : 


(Crores.) 
Customs revenue more plus 7°3 
Railways (inclusive of adjustment for exchange) 
worse —7'6 
Incomeé-tax revenue i Excess profit 5 5) plua 3°9 
aaa | Income tax 1'5 
Military expenditure more se ne —15'9 
Protit on wheat purchases it - plus ‘9 
Exchange charged to non-commercial revenue 
heads ose oes — 2°6 
Paper Curreticy Reserve interest Jess vee —I 
Interest charges on debt more... nee —2'6 
Land revenue less... sn say —11°4 
Opium revenue less --- eee — 8 
Net revenue from Posts and Telegraphs less »- —'§ 
Other variations, representing mainly increases 
in civil expenditure oes or —2'5 
Net variation from budget ase —22 3 


Tbe House will be able to draw the obvious moral from the 
figures which | have just given of the excess of expenditure over 
revenue in the current year. Members will perhaps recollect that 
the deficit in the previous financial year, 1919-20, was Rs. 23 crores, 
due, I need hardly say, entirely to the Afghan War, and that in 
1918-19 the deficit was Rs. 6 crores These deficits, including that 
of the current year, have been, or are being, met either by increas- 
ing our floating debt, t.e, by issuing fresh treasury bills to the 
public, or by issuing fresh currency notes against the security of 
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treasury bille created ad hoc, 1.¢., against our own I. O. Us. I feel 
confident that the House will agree with me that it is impossible to 
allow this process to proceed further. The path which the neces- 
sities of the war, and the chaotic condition of the world’s trade and 
exchanges which followed the termination of the war, have forced us 
to tread, in common with all other countries thongh fortunately to 
a smaller extent, is a broad and easy one, but, if followed con- 
tinuously, can only lead to national bankruptcy. Certain of the 
countries of the world have slipped so far down the hill of financial 
demoralisation that it needed the International Conference at 
Brussels to emphasise this elementary fact. It is true that India has 
sinned less than most other countries ; it is also true that our recent 
deficits have in the main been due to war or warlike operations on 
our frontiers. But the fact remains that we have been outspending 
our income, and unless we take early steps to make both ends meet 
we shall assuredly find sooner or later that, with our revenues 
mortgaged and our credit impaired, not only will there be no money 
for the development, moral and material, which India so greatly 
needs, but jt will even be difficult to carry on the administration 
at its present level of efliciency. To retrace one’s steps uphill is 
never a pleasant process, but it is a process which is determined to 
set its finances in order. I lay down two propositions as elemental 
and essential. In the first place we must either by decreasing our 
expenditure, or by a combination of both measures, make our 
accounts balance. In the next place, in so far as we are not able 
to fund our floating debt or a reasonable portion of our fiduc., .ry 
note issue in our long-term loans we must also direct our financial 
policy in such a way as to replace from revenue the deficits which 
we have been financing by the expedients which | have mentioned. 
For, camouflage the situation how it may, no country can continue 
indefinitcly to live on its overdrafts ; even worse is it to attempt to 
paper over the chasm between revenue and expenditure by the 
simple process of printing currency notes. 


There is sti!l something more to be said if I am to give 
the House a full and complete idea of our real position. In the first 
place, there is the effect upon central revenues of the Reforms system 
of finance ; [lonourable members will be able to gauge this effect 
when I mention that if the new classification, which is to come into 
force : April lst next, bad been in existence in the current year, 
then according to the budget estimates of revenue and expenditure 
the Provinces, after paying to the Central Government the contri- 
butions fixed by Parliament, would have had in the aggregate about 
11 crores more revenue at their Cisposal, and, therefore, the Central 
Government 11 crores less, [I do not wish to draw a picture of the 
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Provincial Governments luxuriating in newly found riches; the 
extra revenues which they are about to receive have been, in the 
case of most Provinces, to a large extent already hypothecated to the 
financing of the wholesale revisions of pay of all establishments and 
particularly subordinate establshments, which have been sanctioned 
during the past two years. My point is that, but fo. the new 
financial arrangments, those increase of pay could not have been 
financed at all, and itis upon central revenues, therefore, that the 
burden of doing so has really fallen. 

Secondly, although no specified programme of reduction has 
been laid down, we are committed to the progressive reduction of 
the provincial contributions—an undefined but none the less certain 
liability on central revenues. The third point is rather more 
technical, but I will endeavour to describe it shortly. Certain of 
our gains or losses by exchange are credited or debited as the case 
msy be to the revenue account. (I have mentioned above tbat in 
the current year the direct debit to the exchange head will be 
slightly over two and one-fourth crores, besides whicha sum of 
one and one fourth crores’ will be charged to the commercial 
heads), ‘Such revenue credits or debits do not, however, 
cover the whole field of our exchange gains or losses. During 
the course of each year our balances are continually being 
remitted one way or the other by what are called our 
‘remittance’ transactions (e.g, Council Bills, Reverse Councils, 
recovery in London of expenditure incurred by us in India on behalf 
of the Home Government, and other similar transactions.) In all 
transactions there is a real gain or loss. During 1919-20 there was, 
on the whole, a gain ; this was not credited tc revenue but remained 
in suspense, the final credis outstanding at the end of the year 
being 5 crores. During the current year, however, the net loss, 
other than the loss which has been met from revenue or has been 
debited to our capital accounts, has been 23:5 crores and the 
net result is that during the year we shall actually have had to find 
from our balances about 18 crores. Sooner or later that suspense 
head must be cleared aud save in so far as it may not be cleared by 
the accrual of direct gains in future years, it can only be cleared by 
appropriations from rovenue. Ido not propose any specific appro- 
priation frum revenue in the current year (over and above the loss on 
exchange which the revenue account already has to bear), because it 
serves no useful purpose to make a paper appropriation in 4 year 
which is already deficit ; nor, for 1easons which will be fully obvious 
to honorable members by the time I have finished this speech do I 
propose any specific appropriation in the coming year. But the fact 
that we have this uncleared head, and are committed to reduce the 
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provincial contributions must be borne in mind in discussing India’s 
general financial position and the various Jiabilities which the 
revenues of the country will sooner or later have to bear. The 
problems which we shall have to face are not solely due to temporary 
and transient causes, such as the Afghan War or other military 
operations on the Frontier. 


Revenue & Expenditure 


I have dealt with the past; now for the stage of the case at which the 
Assembly will take up 1ts responsibilities, [ mean the finances of the com'ng 
year, 

I estimate that the expenditure next year, chargeable to Central Revenues, 
will be 129 crores, against a revenue, on the basi of existing taxation and 1n- 
cluding the provincial contibutions of $83 lakhs, which will amount to one. 
hundred and ten-half crores. I will give an explanation, as brief as possible, of 
the estimates which I have tuken under the principal heads of revenue 


I have already mention.d the abnormal situation in respect of imports, 
which has resulted 1n an inflated Customs revenue during the current year, 
namely 33 croms as against a badget of twenty-five and halt, We must certainly 
expect a serious slump before long, but the fact that it 1s quite impossible to 
gauge either its extent or the time when 1t will occur mahcs cstimating difficult, 
and in taking a gross Customs revi nue next year of thirty quattcr clores I feel 
that I am going as high as safety allows 


The next important factor 1s the Railways Here while the groes traffic 
receipts have been steadily increasing, working expenses have increased at a far 
greater rate, and our net receipts for the past two or three years have been 
steadily diminishing. After taking a very liberal estimate of 87 crores for gross 
traffic receipts and nearly 60 ciorcs for working expenses [inclusive of payment 
of surplus profits] I estimate net receipts of about 27 crores as against 26 
expected in the current year and thirty one and half actnally reccived in 1919. 
20, We estimate gross receipts from TAXES ON INCOME of about cightcen and 
half crores inclusive of assignments from provincial Governments in respect of 
their share of 1ncome-tax revenue , we have allowed for a reasonable amount 
of growth in revenue but have been obliged to make some allowance for the 
present trade depression. 


As for expenditure, I need hardly assure the House that, in view of the 
deficit we have anyhow to face, we are mahkinz provision for ordinary eivil 
expenditure on the lowest possible scale I have been obliged to ask those of 
my Honourable Colleagues who are in charge of the spending departments to 
forego new expenditure on objects which I hnow they bave much at heart, and 
J am sure they will bear witncss to the ruthlcss pruning to which their own 
budget estimates have been subjected by my Department, I can only express 
my gratithde to them for agre-ing to postpone, perhaps against their better 
judgment, the many schemes for which they had askid for funds JI knew the 
misgivings they feel as mgards the cffect which some of these economies will 
have upon the efficient working of their departments 


But while we have avoided all fresh civil expenditure as far as this 
was humanly possible, there are two items for which it was necessary 
to make some provision, and which require some explanation I feel very 
strongly that the time has come when, whether convenient or not we must 
no longer delay making some provision, for meeting our heavy war indebtedness. 
As the House knows, we have 4 large amount of War Bonds maturing between 
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now and 1930, all of which will have to be met on maturity and for which 
we have provided no sinking fund Our policy so far has been to endeavour 
to fund 1n one or other of our longer loans as much of this short term debt as 
possible, and also a portion of our outstanding Treasury Bulls (the amount of 
which 1s much too high for safety) and to trust to the ways and means rsour- 
ces of the time to meet the remainder of such bonds as they fall due. Un. 
fortunately, owing to the Jarge amounts which we have been obliged to borrow, 
both our long term loans, namcly, the 5 per cent loan ot 1929 47 and the 
& per cent incom tax free loan of 1945 55, are now at a very large discount, 
and if we are to gct any substantial portion of our War Bonds and Treasury 
Bills converted into these longer loans it 38 imperative that we should do 
our best to rehabilitate them That 18 one consideration; another 1s the 
obvious desirability of providing for the amortising of these two longer loans 
when thcy fall duc, mmstcad of leaving the entire burden to our successors 
Each of these two loans has what 18 called a “depreciation” fund of 1 & half per 
cent of the total issue of the loan, which 18 used each ycar to purchase and 
canccl scrip, These fands, howevcr, are insufficient to amortise the two loans 
completely by maturity, nor are they large enough for the annual purchascs to 
make an appreciable Imprestion upon the popularity of the loans I propose 
therefore, with effect from ncxt year, to set aside a further sum of 80 lakhs, to 
be devoted to supplementing there two dcprcciation funds The result should he 
to enable us to amortise these loans by maturity I do not think I necd tay 
more 1n justification of this proposal, [ fcel that I ought rather to apologise tor 
its meagrcness, The position 1s one which must be viewed with all seriousness ; 
we ought really to sct apait from revenue some provision for the direct repay- 
ment of our short-term bonds, the repayment of which handicaps us 1n providing 
funds for railways and other capital purposcs It 18s only because I do not wish 
to add to the dificult problems which the House already has to face in the way 
of finding additional resources that I refrain from proposing much morc heroic 
mcasure, 


I Lnow that there 1s 2 feeling in the country that something should be done 
for the holders of our three and three and half per cent paper, large numbers 
of whom are people of very moderate means, whose holdings have suffered serious 
depreciation owing to the raising of large loans 1n recent years at increasingly 
high rates of interest, I regret that Ido not sce how any concession can at 
present be made to thest people, with due regard to the higher interests of the 
tax-payer. Assuming, as I think the House will agree we must, that we can 
afford no more than the sum I have mentioued for the purpose of rehabilitating 
our credit, then the question 18 one as to the way in which that sum can be 
spent to the best advantage If devoted to the granting of some concession to 
the holders of three and three and-half per cent paper, its effect in assisting 
the country to meet the many financial difficulties in front of it will be negligi- 
ble. If spent in improving the position of these two terminable loans, and 
in helping to provide for their repayment on maturity, its effect should be 
material. 


The other item of expenditure which I must mention 18 the entry of 
542 lakhs for the adjustment on account of exchange, of which 328 lakhs are 
shown against the head “ exchange ”’, and the balance 1a distributed among the 
commercial heads, I have already explained the nature of this entry in my 
remarks regarding the corresponding item in the current year’s accounts, and | 
need only add here that this lossis Dased on an average rate of exchange for 
next year of 1s, 8d He would be a very rash person who would make any 
prophecy as regards the course of exchange next year. But it 18 necessary for 
the purpose of the budget programme to make some rough assumption as to the 
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level at which exchange 18 likely to stand, taking the coming year as a whole, 
All I can say, and I hesitate to commit myself even to this, is that present 
probabilities point to exchange remaining low daring the first half of the year, 
but that, if we have @ good monsoon, then it 1s not unlikely that there will be 
a substantial recovery during the second half, If the average rate worke out 
eventually at less than 1s, 8d, then I fear that the deficit wall be still further 
increased. If, on the other hand, the average rate is higher, then, for reasons 
which I hope will be clear from what [ have said regarding the necessity for 
replacing some of the losses which have so far been met by issuing Treasury 
Bills, I do not think we should make any deductions in the debit revenue; in 
other words, I propose that we should commit ourselves to a definite appropria- 
tion of a minimcem amount of 5°42 crores on account of exchange 


I have left to the last the item which looms largest in our expenditure 
heads—the provision for Defence. The budget provision for next year has been 
taken at 6220 crores I divide this for the present purpose into ordinary and 
extraordinary expenditure. It 1s not proper that we should kave to chance, or 
wn other words should meet from overdratts, military expenditure which we 
know to be inevitable. We cannot budget for war, but we ought not to exclude 
from our budget items to which we are definitely committed, even though they 
are not of a pirmanent nature, For this reason I have included 4 crores of 
extraordinary expenditure, 3 crores representing the continuance of the 
special expenditure entailed by the occupation of Central Wazirstan 
and 1 crore representing a provision for another special lability, namely, 
the grant of compensatory concessions to troops disbanded under ceitain 
proposals for mduction of establishments which I shall mention iater, 
If there are any savings in such extraordinary provision, they will not be 
available for increasing the ordinary military budget, but will go towards 
the general surplus. The balance, 58 20 crores, represents the provision 
required in 1921-22 for the ordinary charges of the Army in India The figures 
for military expenditure will, I hope, be justified to this House by His Exccl- 
lency the Army Member Meanwhile it 1s propcr that I should inform the House 
what this figure of 5820 crores represents When we budgeted last year, 
we had no standard or arcepted strength of the army or its attached services 
The pre-war standards had gone by the board , nor were the cond'tions on 
the frontier and elsewhere then ripe for the drawing up of a definite scheme 
of post-war strength either of combatant or attached services We have 
been busily engaged on this problem ever since; it 18 a problem on which 
not only the Army but the civil portion of the Executive Government has 
bestowed anxious and unremitting labour [ doubt if there has ever beena 
time in the past when mihtary expenditure and the policy underlying it haa 
been subject to a more complete and drastic scrutiny The actual combatant 
strength for the post war Army at which we arrived last summer is actually 
somewhat lower than that of 1913-14 It is for that strength that we have 
provided in the budget, and it 1s because there will be no inconsiderable reduc- 
tion of personnel under this scheme that I have found it necessary to mako 
a provision for the grant of concessions to troops which will be disbanded. 
While, however, we are redacing combatant strength, reduction of expenditure 
on this score 18 counterbalanced to some extent by increases 1n other direction, 
We have firstly the creation of new services such as the Royal Arr Force and 
Mechanical Transport, and secondly developments and organization requited 
for the purpose of securing a proportion which the present day military 
opinion considers essential as between the auxiliary services of the Army and 
the fighting troops Ineed not say that the provision made is entirely for 
our own troops. There 1s nothing in onr budget for troops maintained for 
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Overseas garrisons or warlike operations overseas, nor for depots necessary 
to maintain their strength , but it will be no secret to the House that the 
Tate of cost of Army services has risen ever since last year and the effect 
of this on the budget of 1921-22 18 reflected in the fact that we have had to 
provide a sum of no less than 129 lakhs to cover the cost of certain recom- 
mendations of the Esher Committee for enhancing the pay and amenities of 
our troops, of which 83 lakhs will be spent on the Indian officer and soldier 
We have also bad to provide for the grant of certain allowances to British 
soldiers recently authorised by His Mayjesty’s Government for British soldiers 
in general 

The total of 58 20 crores at which we have arrived and which 18 based 
as I have said on the post-war strength arrived at last summer represents the 
minitnam sum whicn we have been able to put forwafd; I may say that the 
military authorities originally pressed for and have been denied a very much 
higher figure than that now placed in the budget I freely admit that that 
figure even 80 18 2 much higher one than the Governmeut of India can contem- 
plate with equanimity on financial grounds But we have arrived at the defi- 
nite conclusion that it was impossible to take a lower figure without a further 
considerable reduction of establishments, both in the fighting umits and in 
the auxiliary services There were two obstacles to making such reductions 
it must be remembered that the responsibility for the safety of India rests 
on His Majesty’s Government no Jess than on ourselves It 18 His Mayjesty’s 
Government which would come to our assistance with the Imperial Forces 
if we were hard-pressed in this country, and that Government could not be 
prepared, without the most careful ¢xamination, to agree that in the present 
state of affairs in Central Agia, with matters standing as they do bc tween 
ourselves and our immediate neighbour on the North West, and imdeed in 
view of certain factors within India itself, a farther reduction of our fighting 
forces 18 justifiable. Inthe second place, it must be notcd, that with regard 
to British troops at all events we are in a semi contractual relation with 
His Majcsty’s Govcernmcnt which cannot b> terminatid at short notic His 
Majesty’s Government have made it clear to us and we have bcen obliged to 
accept that conclusion as reasonable that they could not be expected to bear 
the cost of British troops transferred at short notice from the Indian to the 
Home establishment To meet both these obligations 1t has now bcen decadd 
by His “{ajesty’s Government that an investigation shall at oncce be undcr 
taken regarding the combatant strength of the Army in India by a Sub 
Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence The Home Govcrnment 
has agreed that before we forward to London the material for which we hiy 
been asked in this connection, the matter shall be dealt with by a 
Committee of the Executive Council, on which, of cours, some of my 
Indian colleagues will sit with power to take evidence including tli of 
non officials That is how the matter now stands I ask the Hous to 
take 1t from one who feels no less concern than they must do at this steady 
growth of our military expenditure, from one whose every instinct has been to 
Beek economy 1n this respect, that no effort haa been spared, that no avenuc has 
been left unexplored in orler to keep the budget figure of the present year 
within 1ts lowest bounds Let me further assure the House that the finance 
authorities have, in the past year, made every effort so to reorganise the 
machinery which deals with the tinances of the Army that they may have in their 
hands the very fullest powers of control Among other measures, a hody of 
expert accountants from one of the leading firms in England 18 now tring 
India with tbe object of introducing 1m all Army supply departments a system of 
commercial costing accounts such as was adopted with excellent results in 
the United Kingdom during the Great War , and finally we have endeavoured 
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to fulfil our obligations towards this House by presenting the army estimates 
for 1921-22 1n a new form Though the military grant is not itself votable, we 
have thought i¢ right to give the complete datails both of strength end cost 
following in this respect the form adopted by His Majesty’s Government on the 
Ieccommendstions of the Select Parliamentary Committee on National expendi- 
turee [hope thatthe Assembly will appreciate the great advance that thia 
represents 

Taking now all the items of expenditure together, they will amount, as I 
bave said, to 129 crores leaving on our estimates a deficit of Rs. 18 crores. I 
think our financial arrangements should be directed to obtaining a surplus of not 
much less than Re. l crore, That was the surplus at which former Finance 
Membcrs have always endeayoured to aim, and at thc present time, when It is 
by no means certain that we have got to the end of increased expenciture in 
icgatd to the pay of the lower grades of public servants, and when mofeover 
there ate so many elements of uncertainty in the revenuc outlook for next 
year, I feel that the dictates of ordimary prudence render it all tbe more 
necessary not to unduly diminish this margin. The total new resources, which 
it will be necessary to find, will thus amount to slightly above Rs. 19 crores. 

Before I proceed to explain the measures of increased taxation which I 
propose m order to produce the above sum, I must anticipate a question which, 
I think, may have arisen in the minds of many honourable members, I can 
imagine @ member, who has done me the honour to follow what I have already 
build, putting the case to himself somewhat as follows: ‘'I realise that the new 
classification of revenue and expenditure under the Reforms Scheme had resulted 
in the revenues assigned to the Central Government falling considerably short 
of the expenditure which those revenues have to bear 1 was under the impress. 
lon, however that in order to make good that deficit, Parhament on the Report 
of the Meston Committee decided that contributions amounting to nearly 10 
crores should be taken from the provinces Why then this sudden and large 
dc terioration in the position of the Central Government 2?” Some of my_ preced- 
ing remarhs will already have suggested to the House the explanation for this 
deterioration in the outlook as appreciated by everyone a year ago It will 
probably, however, be useful to members 1f [ summarise briefly the p1incipal 
variations which have led to1t. I have mentioned that the deficit to be faced 
next yeat 1s 185 crores. Omitting the estimated expenditure necessitated by 
the occupation of Wasiistan and by demobilisation concessions the net deterio- 
ration 10 the position as envisaged by the Meston Committce 1s about LE ciores. 
This 18 the resultant of the following factors -— 


Crores, 
(i) Loss of interest raceipts following to the earmark- 
ing of interest of Paper Currency Reserve invest- 
ments to the discharge of Tre «3ury Bills issued to 
the Reserve to cover the loss from revaluation of 
sterling holdings iv 1t. 31 
(2) Falling off innet revenue from Railways and Posts 
and Telegraphs (which may be taken as represent- 
Ing mainly the cost of increases of pay of superior 
and subordinate staff. 
(ii) Increase in interest charges (while formerly the 
bulk of our investments of the Paper Currency 
Reserve was in British Treasury Bills, on which 
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we received interest, the bulk of investments 
now is in the form of Indian Bills, the intersst 
on which is earmarked for a definite purpose). 2°5 
(tv) Loss by exchange on expenditure on revenue 
account in England (inclusive of expenditure on 
commercial services) owing to exchange falling 
below 2s, 54 
(v) Increase in military expenditure (present esti- 
mato exclusive of special expenditure referred 
to above is Rs. 582 crores against Rs. 55°2 





crores adopted by the Meston Committee). 3 
(v1) J.oss of net opium revenue (demand for our 
opium has recently declined). 7 
(vz) Constitution of sinking fund for our long term 
loans. "g 
925 
Partly set off by increase in Customs and Income tax 
revenue and other minor variations. 8 5 
14 crores 


I think that it 18 fair to say that no one who considerd the matter a year 
ago could have had any reason to apprehend any such deterioretion in the 
position. The developments which have ted thereto have in the main afisen 
within the past 9 or 10 months , I refer more particularly to the fall mm exchange 
and to the enormous increases 1n pay which circumstances have since then 
forced on us I donot imply that those who thought about the matter were 
entirely confident that the anticipations upon which the Meston Report was 
based would bc fully realised ; but most people were probably moved by two 
Impoltant considcrations. In the first place, there was the obvious necessity, 
in the interests of the success of the Reforms Scheme, to give the new Provin- 
cial Governments as generous a start as possible Secondly, 1t was a common- 
place that the heads of revenue retaimed by the Central Government were 
mainly, not only heads of growing 1evenue, but also those in respect of which 
there was undoubtedly a substantial margin for increased taxation, which 
was much Ices the case with the heads of revenue given over to the provinces. 


Proposals for Additional Taxation 


We have now to obtain from central revenues an additional 
sum of 19 crores. The first additional source of revenue available 
is Customs. I think that the House will agree that the existing 
tariff heads are such that, in the case of most articles both the 
trader and the consumer undoubtedly bear some increase. The 
tariff proposals to which I shall ask this House to agree, and which 
are contained in the Finance Bill which 1 sball ask your leave, Sir, 
to introduce this morning, are as follows: 

In the first place, we propose to increase the general 
ad valorem duty of 7'5 per cent. to 11 per cent, except in the case 
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of matches and of certain articles of luxury which I shall mention 
later, but inclusive of cotton manufactures. I estimate that this 
measure will produce an additional revenue of Rs. 284 lakhs, We 
do not propose any increase in the existing cotton exercise of 3°5 
per cent. In view of the previous discussions upon this matter, 
which must be well-known to all honourable members, we felt it 
our duty to make a previous reference on the subject to His 
Majesty's Government. We did not, indeed, anticipate that there 
would be any question of vetoing our proposals, for in view of what 
the Secretary of State said in the House of Commons when the 
Government of India Bill was under discussion, and also of tbe 
recommendations made in the Joint Select Committee’s Report, that 
in fiscal measures such as this the views of the Government of India 
if they succeed in carrying with them the approval of the 
Indian Legislature, should be entitled to prevail. We felt, however 
that, in view of the very great trade depression in [ingland, which 
is far worse than anything which now obtains in India, it would not 
only be desirable, but our duty, to make clear to His Majesty’s 
Government on behalf of India, that our proposals for increasing 
the import duty on cotton goods, among other articles subject to the 
general tariff, had the sole object of producing additional revenue 
and had no ulterior motive of a protective or any other kind. 
Nay, I will go further and say that it would ill-become this country, 
at a time when the senior partner of the Empire, upon whom fell 
by far the severest burden of the war, both in blood and money, is 
anxiously endeavouring to face the most acute problems of 
unemployment and trade distress, to requite the services which 
Great Britain has rendered to the rest of the Empire, including 
India, by taking the first opportunity to introduce a measure of 
protection against her manufactures. We made it clear therefore 
that it is solely our financial necessities, and no new departure of 
fiscal policy, w hich have obliged us to propose to the legislature 
this particular measure. We trust that our fellow-subjects in tho 
United Kingdom will appreciate this and will acquit the Indian 
Government and legislature of any desire to use their newly con- 
ferred liberty of action to injure the country which only a year ago 
conferred that liberty npon them. It would, indeed, be manifestly 
impossible for this Government to initiate any fundamental depar- 
ture in fiscal policy at the present juncture. At present our tariff 
is purely a revenue-producing tariff which, whatever may be ita 
effects here and there on any particular trade, is admittedly not 
devised with any object other than that of revenue. We feel con- 
fident that not only this House, but also the country at large, 
would hesitate, and very properly hesitate, to commit themselves to 
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any fundamental departure until the whole question of India’s fiscal 
policy has been thoroughly and exhaustively examined by a com- 
petent and impartial body. We feel, however, that the time has 
now come when that examination should be begun; we feel further 
that this examination should not be confined to India’s own fiscal 
needs, but should embracs an enquiry into the steps which India 
can take in order to recognise her fiscal obligations to the other 
members of the Empire of which she is a part. We have been in 
correspondence with the Secretary of State and an announcement 
on the subject has been made this morning. 

I do not propose to obtain any increased revenue from the 
articles now dutiable at 2-half per cent ad valorem. The principal 
of these are machinery, metals and railway plant, and the House 
will probably agree that in the interests of India’s industrial deve- 
lopment increased taxation on these articles is undesirable. 

In view of my proposal to raise the general ad valerem rate 
from 75 to 1l per cent, while leaving the cotton excise duty at 
its present figure, 35 per cent., I propose to withdraw the 
concession allowed by the existing tariff by which machinery and 
stores imported for use in a cotton spinning or weaving mil] are 
admitted free of import duty. I propose that such articles—they 
are detailed in items 17, 18 19 and 27 of the import tariff schedule— 
should now be subject to the appropriate duty under the revised 
schedule. Most of them, certainly most of the important articles, 
will be liable to duty at 2°5 per cent. | think that honourable 
members will agree that the removal of this concession is reasonable, 
The concession was granted when an excise duty was imposed on 
piece-goods made in this country equal to the duty on imported 
piece-goods. It was obviously unfair that the Indian millowners 
should be handicapped against the English manufacturer by having 
to pay not only this excise duty but also duty on the machinery 
and the stores which are required from the United Kingdom, But 
there is no material difference between the rate of the cotton 
excise duty and the rate which | propose on imported piece-goods, 
that it is no louger necessary to continue this concession. J estimate 
that the withdrawal of the concession will yield a sum of 10 lakhs 
of rupees. it will also be a great administrative convenience since 
the concession tbrows a great deal of extra work upon our customs 
staff, 

The second Customs measure which we propose is the levy 
on matches of a specific import duty of 12 annas per gross boxes in 
place of the present ad valorem duty of 7'5 percent. This rate 
would work out to one pie per box of matches, and if, as | hope, 
there is no substantial decrease of consumption as a result, | estimate 
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the additional revenue at Rs. 1°10 lakhs. I may point out to the 
House that the duty in tho United Kingdom is 5s. 2d. per gross 
boxes, while in many other countries it is considerably higher. 

Thirdly, we propose to increase the duties on imported liquors 
as follows :— 


Present Proposed 
duty. duty. 

Rs. AJP. RS, A. P, 
Ale, beer, cider, etc., per gallon -~- 045 0 065 0 
Liquors, untested, per gallon » 1410 0 25 0 O 
Liquors, tested, per proof gallon -» 11 4 =O 18 12 0 
Perfumed spirits, per gallon -.. - 1112 0 30 0 QO 
All other spirits, per proof gallon - 18 4 0 £218 12 O 
Wines— 
(a) Sparkling per gallon wee » 4 6 0 9 0 0 
(b) Other sorts per gallon «.- - 112 0 4 8 0 


The new rates work out to exactly 3 annas per degree of proof 
per gallon. I do not propose that we should raise the 75 per cent 
duty on denatured spirits which are used in several forms of 
industry. Allowing for some reduction in import as a result of 
the higher duty, 1 estimate that the above increases will yield 
additional revenue to the extent of 94 lakhs. 

These duties as raise} will still be substantially lower than the 
duties levied in the United Kingdom. We have come to tho 
conclusion, however, that, for the present, any attempt to go sub- 
stantially higher would probably not yield any further revenue and 
might in fact yield less. 1 may remind the [louse that the present 
high scale of duties on alcohol in the United Kingdom was not 
arrived at per salitum but worked up to by a series of increases spread 
over a number of years. 

The fourth measure is the raising of the general ad valorem duty 
of 75 per cent to 20 per cent. in the caso of certain articles of 
luxury, such as motor cars, motor cycles and tyres (excluding 
lorries), silk piece-goods, firaworks, umbrellas, clocks and watches, 
tousical instruments, cinematograph films, etc., a full list of which 
is given in the Finance Bill which | shall shortly introduce. The 
additional revenue from this measure is estimated at Rs. 2°14 lakhs. 

The fifth customs measure is the raising of the present import 
duty on foreign sugar from 10 to 15 per cent ; I estimate the 
additional yield at 65 lakhs. 

Sixthly—and this is the last of my tariff proposals—I propose 
that the duties on tobacco, other than unmanufactured tobacco, 
be increased by 50 percent. In other words, I propose s duty of 
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Rs. 2-4 instead of Re. 1-8 per bb. on manufactured tobacco, and 
75 per cent instead of 50 per cent. ad valorem on cigarettes and 
cigars. After making some allowance for a probable decrease in 
consumption next year, I estimate that this measure will produse 
an additional revenue of 40 lakhs. 

Any proposal to enhance the tobacco duties usually raises the 
question of a tobacco excise. An excise duty on manufactured 
cigars has been considered from time to time, and has in the past 
been the subject of some discussion with the Secretary of State, 
On the last occasion it was held that an excise on cigars was un- 
desirable as it would almost certainly damage the cigar industry in 
Madras, and involved, moreover, considerable practical difficulties 
in collection. We have again considered the matter but feel that 
we might possibly damage what is to a large extent a cottage 
industry, and a source of livelihood to many people in Southern 
Indias, and thatin any case it is very doubtful whether in view of 
the amount likely to be obtained and of the practical difficulties in 
the way the matter is worth pursuing. I admit that there is much 
more to be said for an excise duty cn machine-made cigarettes, 
The industry is prosperous and an excise duty of 8 annas per 1,000 
cigarettes would probably bring in some 10 or 15 Jakhs, In favour 
of the proposal it might also with considerable justice be urged that, 
if the duties on imported tobacco are increased by 50 per cent, 
while tobacco manufactured in India is left untouched, the whole 
of the increase will be borne by that small section of the populace 
which buys the imported article, and the rest of the tobacco users 
in India will escape altogether. I admit the force of this argument, 
and previous discussions have shown that the proposal, unlike that 
for an excise on cigars, is quite practicable. Our view, however, is 
that an excise tax on Indian made cigars being impracticable, an 
excise tax on Indian made cigarettes will be open to the objection 
that the poor man’s smoke is being taxed and not that of the 
comparatively richer European or Indian whose smoke is an Indian 
cheroot. 

I now come to the question of the income derived by the 
country from its immense and valuable railway estate. It is 
probably no news to the House that the net income from railways, 
after allowing for interest charges, has recently, in spite of s steady 
increase in grosa traffic receipts, been decreasing. In the year 
before the war the net profit to the State, after defraying all interest 
charges and paying to the managing companies their share of the 
Surplus profits, came to 7°19 crores. During the war working 
expenses were abnormally low, mainly owing to the fact that 
material for replacemente and renewals could not be obtained from 
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abroad. In 1916-17, therefore, the net profit rose to 11°22 crores, 
and in 1917-18 and 1918-19 to 14°87 and 15-85 crores respeotively. 
With the return of more normal conditions, the profit has con- 
siderably decreased ; in 1919-20 it fell to 9°35 crores, and in the 
current year it will probably be no more than 5:08 crores. On the 
basis of our estimates for next year, and assuming that no change be 
made in the rates, the profit would be only 4°09 crores. I submit 
therefore that, quite apart from our present financial necessities, a 
moderate increase of rates, particularly on goods traffic, tho rates 
for which are mostly still on a pre-war basis, could be amply 
justified on business grounds, It is not possible, however to re- 
adjust the various rates in time enough to give us the money we need 
during the next financial year. In the case of goods rates it is a 
particularly cumbrous business and requires very careful considera- 
tion in consultation with our traffic exparts and with the railway 
companies. We have asked the Railway Board to examine the 
matter carefully during the course of the next year in order to see 
what enhancements of rates are possible. Meanwhile, as a temporary 
measure, we propose to make a substantial increase in the surcharge 
on goods traffic which was imposed in 1917. The existing rates 
are 1 pie per maund on coal, coke and firewood and 2 pies oni all 
other goods. We propose to substitute the following rates :(1) 6 
pies per maund on coal, coke, firewood, food grains and fodder ; 
(2) 2 annas per maund on certain valuable commodities which can 
bear a high rate of tax, such as piece-goods, pressed cotton, jute and 
ironware, timber and oils; (3) 1 anna per maand on all other 
articles of general merchandise not falling within those two cate- 
gories. At present there is a free zone for goods carried 10 miles 
or less, which we propose to extend to 20 miles. 

The existing surcharge is small and is probably not felt 
appreciably by the traffic. I fully recognise that any substantial 
increase must have a somewhat uneven incidence, as the surcharge 
has no reference to length of journey and its effect is practically 
the same 48a terminal tax. ‘The increase now proposed is there- 
fore intended to be in temporary substitution for a general increase 
of goods rates. In the event of it being found possible before the 
end of the year to raise the latter to the necessary extent, such 
increases will be substituted next year for part or whole of the 
additional surcharge now to be imposed. We anticipate that the 
additional revenue so obtained will amount to approximately 5'5 
crores. 

The remarks which I have just made, regarding the justi- 
fication, as a business proposition, for an increase in railway rates, 
apply with somewhat greater force in the case of our postal rates, 
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It has not hitherto been easy to say precisely what we are making 
or losing over the adwinistration of our post offices, as our general 
accounts do not show as debits or credits to the Post Office certain 
items of expenditure and revenue which, if the accounts were kept 
on a strictly commercial basis, would appear therein ; the adminis- 
tration report of the Department does, indeed, attempt to work out 
the profit and loss, but we cannot place too much reliance on the 
figures. (I hope to remedy this before long, as I have made arrange- 
ments with the firm of chartered accountants in London of whom I 
spoke above to over-haul our Post and Telegraph accounts.) Mean- 
while, it is at any rate safe to say that our net revenue from the 
Post Office has been steadily diminishing, owing to the very large 
growth in working expenses mainly due to increased pay of the staff, 
and that next year the Postal Department will, unless the charges 
we make to the public for postal services are raised, actually be run- 
ning at an appreciable loss. I propose the following measures :— 

(1) Abolition of the half-anna postage for letters, the charges 
in future to be one anna for letters not exceeding two and half tolas 
in weight, and half an anna for every additional two and half tolas. 

(2) Raising to half an anna the quarter-anna postcard. 

(3) Rate for book, pattern and sample packets to be raised 
from half an anna for every 10 tolas to half an anna for every 5 tolas 
or fraction thereof. 

(4) At present the initial rate is quarter anna for registered 
newspapers not exceeding 8 tolas in weight, and half anna for papers 
not exceeding 40 tolas. 1 propose that the maximum weight to be 
carried for a quarter of an anna be reduced to 5 tolas, and that for 
half an anna 20 tolas. 

(5) Ido not propose any revision in the parcel postage ratos 
which were revised as recently as May 1919, It is true that if we 
raise the initial charge for the letter from half to one anna for two 
and half tolas, it is somewhat anomalous to carry a parcel not ex- 
ceeding 20 tolas in weight for 2 annas; but in view of the revision 
made 18 months ago and of the fact that the matter is one of great 
importance to small industries, we believe that it would be a mistake 
to revise the parce] rates again so soon. 

(6) Raising of rates of commission charged on inland money- 
orders to the level of those in force up to 1902. 

The net result of the above measures will probably be an 
increased revenue of two and one-fourth crores. I fully appreciate 
the objections, which I know that the House will feel, to altering 
the present postal rates, aud personally I shall be very sorry to see 
the pice postcard and the half-anna rate for letters abandoned. 
Cheap postal communications are of the highest importance to this 
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country, and there is no doubt, that the fact that we have probably 
the cheapest postal service in the world has been of immense benefit 
in aiding the country’s progress. Further, it might be argued that 
it is not fair to consider the postal service apart from the telegraph 
service, as the two form one Department. Owing to the fact that 
our inland telegraph rates are now decidedly high, having been 
deliberately raised in order to enable the Department to cope with 
the immensely increased traffic, it is possible that the combined 
Department may show some profit, though I should be willing to 
affirm this definitely until we get a true costing account. But the 
claim may be made in some quarters that, so long as we are not 
showing a proved loss on the combined Department, the justifica- 
tion on business grounds for raising the postal rates does not hold 
good. To such arguments I have only one reply and that is, finan- 
cial necessity. Postal rates, as cheap as they are at present, are 
a luxury which the country can no longer afford. 

The increases of taxation which I have so far mentioned should 
in the aggregate, if nothing untoward occurs, yield an additional 
revenue ot 16 crores. To obtain the remainder it will be necessary, 
if we are to avoid an increase in the salt duty, to resort to increased 
direct’ taxation, namely, an increase in the present taxes on income. 
As 1egards ordinary income-tax, an examination of the figures shows 
that, even if it were not undesirable to do so, we should not obtain 
much additional revenue by raising the present rates of tax on tho 
smaller incomes. Wo propose, therefore, to Jeave the lower grades 
of income tax alone, and to increase the upper grades so as to work 
up toa maximum of 16 pies instead of 12 pies as at present. ‘The 
result will bea to increase substantially the tax, on companies’ 
dividends, for under the income-tax law the tax is levied on 
dividends ; at the maximum rate, subject to certain refunds. Iam 
afraid it would not be practicable, however, to give any concession 
to companies, for it is from the lattor that most of our income-tax 
proceeds is realised. As regards super-tax on individuals wo pro- 
pose to increase the rates on the higher grades of income so as tO 
work up toa maximuin of 4 annas in the rupee on any excess over 
3°5 lakhs of income. The Finance Bill, which will be in Members’ 
hand this morning, will show the exact scale of the new grading. 
We estimate that the increases in income-tax and super-tax combined 
wil! yield a total additional revenue of three-quarter crores. 

The total yield of the additional taxation which I have proposed 
will amount to Rs. 19°17 lakhs, the deficit of Rs. Eighteen and one- 
third lakhs in 1921-22 being thus converted into a surplus of 84 lakhs, 
While my other proposals, if accepted by the Legislature will have 
effect from the let April, the revision of the Customs tariff will come 
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into force from to-day, and the additional revenue during {he current 
year which is estimated at Rs. 70 lakhs will go to reduce to that 
extent the deficit of eleven three-fourth crores which we anticipate 
in the current year. 


Ways and Means, 
(A) Current Year 


There are many Members of the House who will no doubt con- 
sider the statement of our revenue position aud our proposals for 
taxation as of primary importance. But, 1 must, in the interests of 
those who desire to appreciate the whole financial position, detain 
tho House while | refer to our ways and means position and to our 
capital expenditure. First, as to the current year. Very briefly, the 
position in the current year, taking the figures on a 2s. basis, is that 
we anticipated that we would have to meet liabilities, either in 
India or in England, to the extent of slightly over 46 crores, of which 
the most important were a railway capital expenditure of 19 crores 
(after allowing for a gain of 3°5 crores from exchange), nineteen and 
one fourth crores for repayment of the 1920 War Bonds, and drawings 
by the provinces upon their balances to the extent of 6 crores. We 
expected to finance this by drawing on our opening balance to the ex- 
tent of 12 crores, raising a loan in India of 15 crores, a credit of 10'5 
crores from the disposal of war stores and another of 8 crores from 
exchange gains, and various miscellaneous receipts aggregating about 
11 crores in all, We hoped that these resources would not only be 
sufficient, but more than sufficient, to meet the above mentioned 
liabilities, and that we should be able to reduce our floating debt, in 
the shape of treasury bills issued to the public, by some 10 5 crores. 

Actually, our liabilities have amounted to 96 crores ; our rail- 
way capital expenditure has been some 25 crores (owing to the 
difference in the rate of exchange at which the sterling outlay will 
now be bronght to a count), and, further, we have discharged not 
only the whole of the 1920 War Bonds, but some 9 crores of the 
1921 Bonds which were accepted in payment of the 6 per cent 
loan issued this year. In addition to what may be called the above 
more or less normal transactions, we have, however, had to finance 
from our ways and means resources a heavy loss due to the sales of 
Reverse Councils In order to meet the Reverse Councils sold by us, 
which since the lst April have amounted to £31 million, the Secre- 
tary of State has had to withdraw and realise a Jarge amount of the 
sterling securities held in the Paper Currency Reserve. These were 
of course originally valued on als. 4d. basis, and tbe net result has 
been a loss of some 17 crores in the course of the current year; 
added to which, a further loss ef 2:5 crores resulted from our selling 
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Reverse Councils at a rate above 2s. These and other losses which 
have resulted from our remittance transactions are at present held 
in suspense, but as I have already mentioned, will sooner or later, 
except in so far as they may be reduced by a demand for Councils 
at above 2s,, have to be met from revenue. As already stated, the 
Imperial surplus of 2 crores anticipated in the budget has been 
converted into a deficit of 11 crores. Even therefore, with large 
increase over the expected loan receipts (30 crores against 15), our 
resources have fallen considerably short of our requirements, and 
we have been obliged to resort to the temporary expedient of supply- 
ing the gap by a further issue of currency notes backed only by 
our own securities, viz., treasury bills created ad hoc. This issue 
of unbacked notes has during the current year so far been to the 
extent of thirty two and three-fourth crores apart from the issue 
of 185 crores made in October last in accordance with the recent 
Paper Currency Legislation to cover the deficiency in the revalution 
of sterling holdings in the Reserve, which does not bowever affect 
our ways and means position. On the other hand, I hope that 
by the end of the year we shall have reduced the amount of treasury 
bills outstanding in the hands of public from 43 crores at the begin- 
ning of the year to 37'5 crores. 

Altogether, then, the ways and means operations of the year 
may be summarised as follows: 


Liabilities, Crores 
(1) Railway capital outlay (inculsive of exchange) oe 255 
(2) Delhi capital outlay (inclusive of exchange) ins OD 
(3) Irrigation capital outlay (inclusive of exchange) -. 7 
(4) Discharge of debt a sax o- 283 
(5) Discharge of railway debentures oe =D 
(6) Imperial deficit aie aa 


ll 

(7) Discharge of treasury bills ‘eati6d to éhe publie wo 52 
(8) Exchange loss on remittance transactions, gold 

transactions, etc. oes oe o- 23'5 

(9) Miscellaneous items ... Sut a8 9 


Tota] --- 96:2 
which have been met as follows: 
(1) Reduction of cash balances -. e wee 14°97 
(2) Rupee loan in India ss .. 29'8 
(3) Issue of treasury bills to Paper Currency: ‘Reserva we 328 
(4) Net Receipts from Savings Bank deposits and cash 
certificates eee ie see we Oa 
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(5) Credits under the War Stores suspense account —_—--»- 141 
(6) Provincial surplus... oe a we 1d 


Total... 96'2 


The above summary refers of course to our ways and means 
position as a whole, 7¢., in India and England combined, and 
omits remittance transactions which merely effect the transfer of 
our balances from India to England, or vice versa. As regards our 
balances in England, [ have already reSerred to the extent to which 
the Secretary of State has had to draw on the sterling securities 
in the Paper Currency Reserve in order to meet our sales of Reverse 
Councils. The extent to which we had to have resort to the 
Currency Reserve was, however, £2 million less than the Reverse 
Councils and gold purchases for which he had to pay ; the remainder 
together with his other outgoings, t.e., our ordinary home charges, 
he has been able to meet by means of his recoveries from the Home 
Government in respect of our rupee expenditure on their behalf, 
the total amount of such recoveries during the current yoar being 
probably about £53 million, 


(B) Next Year 


I now turn to our capital liabilities and probable assets for 
next year. Our first important liability is the discharge of the 
1921 war bonds for which we have to find fifteen and three-fourth 
crores, aud there is an undischarged balance of about half crore of 
the current year’s loan for which it is necessary to make provision. 
Secondly, although under the Reforms Scheme irrigation is entirely 
a provincial subject, several provinces will need to borrow from us 
in order to finance the irrigation projects now in progress ; some 
of them have also asked for loans to cover various items of quast- 
capital expenditure. These latter we have been obliged to restrict 
substantially, but in the net we have undertaken to make provision 
for loans, including those required for irrigation purposes aggre- 
gating acrore and three-quarters, Thirdly, the provinces expect 
to draw on their balances with us to the extent of 65 crores, 
These three liabilities, therefore, amount to twenty four and one- 
fourth crores. 

Before 1 consider our further liabilities such as the amount to 
be allotted for the railway capital programme, for capital expendi- 
ture on New Delhi, and for certain other purposes, it will be 
convenient if [ turn for a moment to the question of what provision 
we shall enter for our ownrupee loan. We are budgeting for a 
rupee loan in India of 15 crores. 1 hope that we shall get more, 
but as I shall sbow presently, any such excess should, I think, not 
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be taken iuto our present calculations, but earmarked for a purpose 
which I shall mention. As regards the amount we are likely to 
obtain, I cannot of course say anything here, as to the terms which 
we shall offer. We have to remember that we have been working 
the Indian money market assiduously fora number of years and have 
raised sums far beyond the dreams of pre-war financiers. We have 
been enabled to do this, partly, as a result of public patriotism and 
of energetic propaganda during the war itself, and partly, and 1 
think toa greater extent, owing to the very great trade prosperity 
which the war brought to India. Nevertheless, we have had 
gradually to advance our rate of interest. In 1914 we were borrow- 
ing on a 35 per cent basis; we have in successive years had to 
offer 4 per cent, 5 per cent, 5'5 per cent income-tax free for short 
term loans, and in the current year we were obliged to offer 6 per 
cent, income-tax free. Further, various Provincial Governments 
will probably be competing with us in the market ; one of them 
indeed has already dove so with considerable succoss, [ do not 
wish to strike an undue note of pessimism here, but the House 
will probably agree that there is an obvious limit to the extent to 
which we can go on depreciating our credit. We have already 
suffered considerable loss of money power by the very heavy 
depreciation in the price of our main securities. Further, we 
have seen the end of the big trade boom, and there are unmistak- 
able signs of our having already entered upon that period of trade 
depression which always characterises a transition from higber to 
lower prices. Altogether, {do not think it would be right to 
expect that we can hope to raise anything like the large sums 
which we succeed in raising during several of the war years. 

We have, I need hardly say, also turned our attention to the 
feasibility of raising a sterling loan in the London market. Hon. 
members are probably aware of the conditions obtaining in England, 
and will understand the practical difficulties in the way of our 
raising a substantial sterling Joan ; nevertheless, we hope the 
Secretary of State will be able to effect something in this direction, 
aud we are accordingly budgeting for a sterling loan of £5 millions. 

I now turn to our remaining liabilities. I do not think | need 
lay stress on the necessity for freeing ourselves as oarly as possible 
from the embarrassments which follow from the present volume of 
our floating debt and from an inflated currency. Neverthless, in 
view of the necessity for finding what money we can for the railway 
programme we here felt unable for the present to make any specific 
provision for a reduction iu our floating debt, or for the cancellation 
of the treasury bills held in the Paper Currency Reserve, save in 50 
far as this is automatically provided for by the Indian Paper 
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Currency (Amendment) Act XLV of 1920. Iam afraid that some 
of our financial critics will place their finger upon this meagre 
provision as being a weak point in our ways and means budget. 
We propose, however, should the rupee loan bring in more than the 
15 crores budgeted for, to devote such excess to the purpose of 
making a further reduction in our floating debt or of the deflation 
of the currency. I feel very strongly that these objects have the 
first call upon any surplus fassets that{the operations of next year 
may give rise to. I have already spoken at some length on the 
urgent necessity for taking early steps to rehabilitate our financial 
position. I will only add here that in my opinion the interests of 
the country will be best served by our concentrating our energies 
upon freeing ourselves as soon as possible from the financial em- 
barrassments which area logacy of the war. The sooner we do 
this, the sooner will our hands be free to make additional funds 
available for purposes of railway expansion, or for loans to the 
provinces to assist their industrial progress and development and 
to help them to finance the very large irrigation projects which in 
the course of the next few years will, we hope, be ready for 
construction. 

In these conditions we have not felt justified in making 
provision for a railway capital programme larger than 15 crores, as 
against the 22-5 crores programme budgeted for in the current year. 
Indeed, we have felt some hesitation as to whether we could justly 
find even this figure, but anything less than this will so restrict the 
provision of necessary renewals, and of new rolling stock, as to 
react very seriously upon the carrying capacity of our railways. I 
am fully aware that in many circles this provision will be regarded 
as inadequate. I realise also that it would bea penny-wise and 
pound-foolish policy to kill the goose that lays for the tax-payer so 
many golden eggs. Nevertheless, in the opinion of Government, 
great as are the interests concerned in @ progressive railway policy, 
the interests of the country as a whole are greater, and in the 
long run it will be to the latter's interests ; and, indeed to those 
of the railways themselves, that we should first clear the way 
by putting our finances in such a position that they will in future 
be able to bear the burden of larger capital expenditure in various 
directions of development, of which railway development is no 
doubt the most important. Otherwise, our credit will continue to 
depreciate, and we shall be able to borrow less and less. Further, 
1 would suggest to this House that, as guardians of the tax-payers 
interests, they cannot altogether overlook the fact that the net 
receipts from railways, excluded interest charges, amount at present 
to just under five per cent of the total capital at charge. I do not 
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wish to stress this point unduly; the best way of improving our 
railway dividend is (apart from raising fares and rates) to increase 
the railways’ carrying capacity, and that cannot be done without 
an adequate supply of capital. My point is that, until we free our- 
selves of the various financial embarrassments which I have men- 
tioned, and thereby improve our credit, it is hopeless for us to 
expect to ralse money except at a rate higher than that which the 
railways at presept earn on their capital. As the House is aware, 
various schemes for enabling more money to be found for railways 
bave been suggested in the evidence taken by Sir William Ack- 
worth’s Committee, such as raising by the railway companies, or by 
some Indian domiciled companies founded to take their place, 
or by special railway debentures, We shall of course consider very 
carefully any recommendations that the Railway Committee may 
submit to us, and should any such schemes mature, no one will 
be more pleased than myself, but, so far as next yoar is concerned, 
I am afraid that we can only rely on the funds that Government 
itself can make available from its own borrowing. 


Meanwhile, I must invite the House’s special attention to the 
fact that the difference between the railway capital grant for the 
current year, namely, 22°5 crores, and the 15 crores which we 
propose to fix for the coming year, is not so great as the figures 
might imply. This time last year as honourable members know, 
we anticipated that exchange would remain above 2s., and that 
consequently the financing of a capital grant of £22°5 million would 
require arupee expenditure of only 19 crores. For next year we 
are, as | have mentioned, assuming an average rate of exchange 
of ls. 8d. This will mean that to finance a capital programme of 
£15 million, a rupee expenditure of 17 crores 80 lakhs will be 
necessary, so that, so far as actual expenditure of rupees is con- 
cerned, the difference between the two years is only just over 
a crore, 

The only other item to which I need draw the House’s atten- 
tion is an entry of one crore for the Delhi capital outlay. As regards 
irrigation, 1 have already reminded the House that under the 
Reforms scheme, irrigation projects will, in future, be financed 
by the Provincial Governments concerned. lf they cannot find 
the money from their own balances they will either borrow the 
necessary capital from us (as several Governments will do in the 
coming year) or raiso it in the open market. Although we our- 
selves are no longer directly concerned with the finarcing of irri- 
gation projects, the House will probably be interested to know 
that there are now several large projects which have been for 
some years wader consideration, but the echemes have either 
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reached or are approaching maturity. The two most important 
of these are the Sukkur barrage project and the Sardha canal in 
the United Provinces. There has, for various causes, been for 
several years a comparative fall in the amount of irrigation cons- 
truction in progress but before long when the projects which I 
have mentioned and several others are in full construction the 
amount of funds necessary to finance tbem will reach a considerable 
figure. In fact, according to an estimate made some months 
ago, it will be necessary, if the programme as at present envisaged 
is to be worked up to, for the various provinces to find a total 
sum of no less than 72 crores for irrigation during the next fifteen 
years. 


Altogether, the ways and means transactions of the coming 
year may be summarised as follows :— 


Capital requirements Crores. 
(i) Railway capital outlay (inclusive of exchange) -- 178 
(ii) Delhi capital outlay (inclusive of exchange) ree: I | 
(iit) Discharge of debt (War Bonds) . =16'2 
(jv) Loans to provincial Governments eae LT 
(v) Drawings by Provincial Governments from their 
balances w- 63 
Total «=. 43°'1 


eee Serie 


Resources from which met 


(vt) Reduction of cash balances . 66 
(wii) Rupee loan .. 150 
(vitt) Sterling loan 5'0 
(iz) Net receipts from Savings Bank Deposit and Cash 
Certificates 42 
(x) Recovery in respect of money orders issued by Iraq 
Administration in 1919-20 35 
(ci) Imperial surplus aes 8 
(eit) Net credit from exchange — 50 
(siti) Other items - 30 


Total -. 43/1 

In concluding my remarks upon our ways and méans opera- 
tions I must say a few words regarding the Secretary ot 
state's position next year. This isa matter which at the present 
time is of particular interest and importanco, because of its bearing 
upon the future course of exchange. We anticipate that the totul 
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expenditure which the Secretary of State will have to meet in 
London will be about £46 million. Now, it will be obvious at once 
to honourable members that if it were necessary next year to put 
the Secretary of State in funds by means of the sale of Council Bills 
in London, such Council Bills, if sold to any large extent, would 
act a8 & very severe deterrent to any recovery in exchange which 
the trade conditions of next year might otherwise lead to For- 
tunately we do not anticipate that, humanly speaking, there will be 
any necessity for the sale of Council Bills during the year. In the first 
place, we shall he recovering from the War Office about £20 millions 
in respect of rupee disbursements made by us on their behalf. From 
his own cash balances and from certain other sources, the Secretary 
of State will probably be able to find another 12 million. We also hope, 
as I have already stated, that he will be able to raise a sterling loan of 
about 5 million. He will need, therefore, a further £8 & three 
fourth million. Now what is the position as regards sterling reserves ! 
We have some £8 million in the Paper Currency Reserve and no 
less than £38 million in the Gold Standard Reserve. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the Secretary of State, by operating on those reserves, 
té,, by transferring them to India, should be able to avoid the sale 
of Councils for a considerable period. He would draw upon those 
reserves in London, while we should credit thereto in India an 
equivalent amount of rupees, the net result being a transier of the 
reserves, to that extent, from England to India. During the next 
financial year we expect, as 1 have said, that he will only have to 
place himself in funds from those reserves to the extent of £ eight & 
three-fourth million, and this can be found almost entirely from the 
Paper Currency Reserve. 


A year ago we were being criticised very severely for supporting 
exchange, at the high level then existing, by the sale of Reverse 
Councils. More recently, we have been criticised in several 
quarters for not making use of the Gold Standard Reserve to 
stabilise exchange at the level to which it has subsequently fallen. 
Our more recent critics point out that the very ratson d’etre of the 
Gold Standard Reserve is to support exchange. I entirely agree. 
My reply is that the best a: qd most effective way of utilising that 
reserve is in order to keep the Secretary oi State in funds and to 
avoid bis having to sell Councils at a low rate of exchange. When 
one considers that the Secretary of State has over £46 millions of 
sterling reserves, apart from his cash balances and apart from any 
other ...cts that may accure to him in Kngland, there is surely 
some justification for a refusal to feel unduly pessimistic about 
the future course of exchange. For uuless it be contended, and I 
have not yet heard the assertion made, that the balauce of trade 
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has now set permanently against India, and if it be agreed that the 
present trade conditions are highly abnormal, then it can only be 
a question of time before a return commences towards a more normal 
state of affairs. When that happens, there must be a balance of 
trade in India’s favour and unless that balance be satisfied by the 
sale of Council Bills, exchange must rise. Then, and not till then, 
will in our opinion be the psychological moment to make full use of 
our sterling reserves, rather than to dissipate these now, in efforts to 
stabilise exchange at some rate which, from the very nature of the 
existing conditions of the world’s trade, could not be made per- 
manent. If there is one lesson that can be drawn from the events 
of 1920 it is surely this ; if, as we are told, a mistake was made last 
year in endeavouring to stabilise exchange when conditions were 
so abnormal, let us not repeat that mistake by trying to do a similar 
thing when, owing toa violont swing of the pendulum, the converse 
position is equally abnormal. 


Conclusion. 


I have concluded my task. For the deficit of the present year, 
the House, knowing the facts regarding the unusual expenditure 
which we have had to incur on the Frontier, and on heavy increases 
of pay to all our establishments, was not, I think, unprepared. I 
can appreciate its disappointment at finding that our deficit for the 
coming year will be so heavy as toinvolve taxation on the scale 
which I have had to propose. My own personal feelings must, I 
am aware, at such a moment count for little. But for myself, the 
regret which I feel is not at having to announce a deficit or propose 
fresh taxation : my regret is that this Assembly should at the outset 
of its career be forced to face problems for which I feel that it can 
find no solution which will not bring it some unpopularity in the 
country. 1 believe whole-heartedly that the immediate political 
future of India depends on the strengthening and consolidation of 
the forces now represented in this Assembly, It is an unkind stroke 
of fate that circumstances should force us to place on this Assembly 
a burden which would be no easy one for a body occupying a position 
compacted by tradition and fortified by a long career of national ser- 
vicc. But regrets will not cure hard facts. Circumstances have 
turned against us, as they have turned against so many countries in 
the last year, aud the circumstances must be faced. But let us bear 
in mind, that in proportion as we confront our presant difficulties 
with courage and with breadth of vision, by so 1auch shall we justify 
this, the first Imperial Assembly, to those who will come after us, the 
future Assemblies of a greater India, 
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On this day, after the persentation of the Budget, Sir Thomas 
Holland, moved for leave to introduce the Bill to amend the Indian 
Factories Act of 1911, and said that the proposed amendment 
embodied important principles of reforms now generally recognised 
as necessary in the humanitarian interests of labour. Tbe distinctive 
features of the Bill were the result of the ratification by the Indian 
Legislature of the labour convention last month. 

Mr. Seshagiri Iyer moved for leave to introduce a bill to 
declare rights of Hindus to make transfers and bequests in favour 
of unborn persons in Madras city. He said that the Madras Act 
was intended to apply to all Hindus within that Presidency and 
the Madras High Court recently held that it had no power to take 
away the right of a person domiciled within the ordinary original 
civil jurisdiction of the High Court to be governed by Hindu Law 
as it stood, when the Royal Charter Act 24 and 25 Victoria was 
issued. The Bill was introduced without opposition. 

Trades Union. 


Mr. Joshi then moved that the Governor-General in Council 
should take steps to introduce at an early date in the Indian Legisla- 
ture such legislation as might be necessary for registration of trade 
unions and for the protection of trade unionists and trade union 
Officials from civil and criminal liability for bonafide trado union 
activities. 

Hoe said that they must follow the example of England. The status 
of a «rade union and its officials must be fixed in the eyes of law. 
Then there was the question of civil liability. According to the 
civil procedure code injunction could be issued against persons who 
broke a contract, also against those who induced them to break 
contract. He referred‘to the case of Mr. B. P. Wadia in the Madras 
Buckingham Mills case, and the fact that injunction was issued 
against him by the Judge, he said, showed that trade unionists were 
not free from liabilities. [t was alleged in that case that Mr. Wadia’s 
activities were actuated by malice. A strike necessarily involved 
injury to an employer and it was very easy for a Judge to say that 
there was malice. This charge was all the greater against Mr. 
Wadia on account of the fact that he was a politician. 

It was necessary they should consider the position of trade 
unionist in the eyes of law very carefully and afford him the same 
protection which was afforded to him in England. The English 
section on this point made it absolutely clear. Similarly a trade 
union official must be protected against criminal liabilities, The 
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Government should undertake necessary legislation in India and 
employers in this Assembly should help the Government in passing 
that legislation. Employees had organised themselves into several 
associations to protect themselves and to bargain for more gains. 
Similarly labourers must be allowed to protect themselves and to 
bargain for what they wanted. 

After a good deal of discussion the House eventually accepted 
an amended resolution recommending Government to introduce: 
‘' As soon as practicable sa ? . such legislation as may 
be necessary for registration of trade unions.” 


DELHI—2\D MARUH 1921 


Rai Jadunath Majumdar Bahadur moved an interesting re- 
solution regarding the equality in status and allowances to members 
of both Houses of the Indian Legislatures. He said that the 
Assembly’s position was more responsible than that of the Council of 
State and he did not see the reason why they should be branded as 
inferior (Lauchter). The Council of State could not be called a 
House of Elders as young men of thirty were there (Laughter). The 
Assembly had power over the budget but the Uppor House had none. 
Supreme legislative authority belonged to both Houses. (Applause). 
lf the Council could revise the Assembly’s bills, the Assembly 
could revise the Council’s bills. It had been said that honours 
and titles were silken chains which bound the intelligentsia to the 
Government. If that was so, a wise Government ought to use 
this force to its full extent and give the title ‘‘ Hon'ble” to the 
Assembly members, (Laughter). In other Colonies and Dominions 
no difference existed in the status of members of the bi-cameral 
Legislativo Chambers. What specially pained the members of 
the Assembly was that in view of the usefulness and dignity of this 
House it should be branded as inierior. 

There was a jong and lively debate on the subject and some of 
the speeches, especially Mr. E. Norton’s, were full of humour. 
Most of the non official members including Mr. Norton and Sir 
Frank Carter amongst the Europeans were in favour of the spirit 
of the resolution. After the debate Rai Bahadur Jadunath Mazumdar, 
in reply pointed out that his resolution did not want more rupees or 
any title, but meroly aimed at the removal of all distinctions. 
He strongly criticised the opposition shown to his resolution by 
Mr. J. Dwarkadas, Mr. Joshi, and especially deplored the action of 
the Govt. who, he said, are woefully blind both to their own 
interest and to the interest of the country. 

The resolution was then put in two parts, the firet relating to 
placing the Members of both the Chambers ou an equal footing in 
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respect of allowanoes, and the other placing them on an equal 
footing in respect of honorary titles to be borne by them during 
their term of office. The first part was put and declared carried. The 
second part was then put and declared lost. 

Dr. Gour claimed a division, and the motion was again put to 
vote and lost. 

Sir William Vincent claimed a division. Tho House divided, 
with the result that the second part was also carried amidst loud 
non-official applause, 50 voting for and 41 against it. 


Frontier raids 


Dr Nand Lal moved a resolution urging the appointment of a 
Committee to enquire into the frontier raids) Dr. Nand Lal 
narrated the distinctive features of the frontier raids for the last 
ten years, emphasising the depredations and ferocious attacks and 
lawlessness that prevailed at the frontier. Their continuance took 
away the prestige of the Government which failed to guard its 
subjects. The frontier policy of the government should be changed 
to suit the changed times. Effective measures could only be 
suggested by a Committee to end the atrocious outrages against 
humanity. 

The resolution was put to vote and lost by a very large 
majority. 

Export of Cattle 


Dr. Nand Lal moved for prohibition by legislation of the export 
of cows, bullocks, and buffaloes from British India to any ioreign 
country. He referred to the physical deterioration of the people for 
want of sufficient supply of milk, and consequently their inability to 
withstand any disease, and quoted statistics to show that more 
than one lakb and thirty thousand cattle bud been exported, and 
in this way India bad lost a good deal of its strength. 

Mr. B. Venkatapathi Raju moved an amendment to the effect 
that the Government should prohibit the export of good breeds of 
cattle from British India to any foreign country till the Government 
was satisfied that India bad enough and to spare. 

Mr. Sarma, on behalf of the Government, said that he would 
accept the amendment if Mr. Venkatapathi Raju would agree to 
some modifications, which Mr. Venkatapatb: Raju accepted, and the 
resolution, as further amended, was put and carried. 


Interest on Government Securities 


Mr. T. Rangachariar moved that steps be taken to increase 
the rate of interest payable on 3 and 3-half per cent securities to 6 
per cent or to take such other measures as would seoure the restora- 
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tion of the pre-war market rates of those securities. He said he 
was fully aware of the financial difficulties of the Gbvernmént, but 
he still pressed it, because he was convinced of the justicé of the 
cause he had taken up. Poor people, who had invested theit whole 
in Government sectrities, were in a miserable condition. Three 
and a half per cent interest suited the pre-War days when things 
were very cheap, but now 3-half per cent. interest did not fet¢éh even 
of what it did then. 
The motion was put and lost. 


Programme of Future Sessions 


Mr. EK. L. Price moved that in future sessions of the assembly 
the programme should be, as far as possible, so arranged as to 
provide for meetings being held regularly every day, Sundays only 
excepted, in order that the burden of service might fall more 
reasonably on the non official members attending, and that the poriod 
of their detention at Delhi or Simla might be reduced to a minimum 
compatible with the efficient working of the Assembly. 

He observed that last month, during a certain period of nine 
days, the Assembly sat only for two days. The non-official Euro- 
peans, who were not a leisured class, but a very hard-working class, 
would deem it impossible to stay in Delhi for a period of nine days 
in order to attend the Assembly for two days. 

Mr. Price had not gone through half of the speech, when the 
President declared an adjournment till Saturday, the 5th March, 
when Mr. Price would be allowed to finish his speech. 


The Council of State. 
DELHI, 3RD MARCH 192!I 


On the Upper House meeting on the 3rd March Mr. Moncrief 
Smith, Secretary, read a message from the Secretary, Legislative 
Assembly, saying that, at its meeting of the lst March, the Assembly 
rejected the motion to commit to a Joint Committee the Bill to 
amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1888, and the Court Fees 
Act, 1870, Sir William Vincent requested the President to give his 
ruling as to what measures should now be taken under the rules. 

The Hon. Mr. Muddiman (President), in giving his raling about 
the question that arose, by the Legislative Assembly having vetoed a 
resolution of the Council for reference to a Joint Committee of both 
the Houses, of the Bills to amend the Criminal Procedure Code and 
the Court Fees Act, said : 

The procedure by a reference to a Joint Committee is a new 
one to this Council, that arises out of the double Chamber arringe- 
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ment, and I think possibly that the Hon. Members will bear with 
me for a minute or two, while I examine the position at some length. 
The procedure, by a reference to a Joint Committee, is a device 
which enables the Chamber, in which a Bill does not originate, to 
take part in the discussion on the Bill at a very early stage of its 
progress. In Parliamentary practice, procedure by a Joint Committee 
is most frequently resorted to in cases where the Bill has a peculiarly 
technical or legal] importance, or where the subject matter is, asin the 
case of a Bill which is familiar to all Members of this Council, ‘iz, 
the Government of India Bill, rather removed far outside the ordi- 
nary sphere of party politics. It may be as well to say a word as to 
the case in which a motion for a Joint Committee has been carried 
in both Houses and the Bill duly committed ; for I have ascertained 
that there is some misapprehension on this point. When the Joint 
Committee has completed its deliberations, a copy of the report is 
laid in both Houses, but if a Bill emerges from the Joint Committee, 
that Bill is moved on and dealt with in the Chamber in which that 
Bill originated, as if it had been a Bill committed to an ordinary 
Select Committee. The Bill, as passed in the Chamber, then goes 
up or down to the other Chamber as the case may be, and is passed, 
amended or rejected in the usual way by that Chamber That 
Chamber has the same power of discussing the principles of the Bill 
and amending or rejecting any and every clause, as if the Bill was 
any other Bill passed by the other Chamber. It is not usual, if a 
Chamber, to which a resolution proposing a Joint Committee is re- 
ferred, is unwilling to accept the recommendation, to avoid a direct 
negative and, by a dilatory motion, to allow the question to lapse. 
In the present instance, howevel, a direct disagreement has been in- 
timated. The message must have been moved on with very little 
notice in the Assembly and disposed of promptly, for the resolution 
of this Chamber was only passed on the 28th February, that is on 
last Monday. I have been asked a question also as to the procedure 
to be followed when a message to the kind now under consideration 
is sot down. Ido not wish to commit myself to a definite ruling on 
the point, but I would say that it.is desirable that a message of that 
kind should be accompanied by a copy of the Bill referred to in the 
message, and that, speaking generally, in the absence of urgency, 
the motion for the consideration of the message could not ba put 
down till Hon. Members or Members of the Assembly have had an 
opportunity of considering the: Bill. I bave been further asked as 
to what is the nature of the speech that should be allowed on that 
motion. That, of course, is a matter primarily for the consideration 
of the mover, but as I have been asked my opinion, I will state it in 
this form, and that is, that, speaking generally, it should be much 
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the speech that would be made on the introduction of the Bill in the 
originatthg Chamber. We are now faced with the position where 
the Assembly have given a direct negative to a recommendation of 
this Chamber, and the Hon. the Home Member has ask3d me to 
state my opinion as to the course available. We are still new to the 
rules, and, therefore, i will propose to do so. It is clear that the 
course contemplated by Rules 30 and 39 of the Indian Legislative 
Rules is not open, for this is not a case of the amendment of a Bill. 
On the other Hand, this Council has, of course, full session of the 
Bill, and it is open to the Honourable Member in charge, subject to 
the rules as to the notice, to make any other motion in regard to the 
Bill that he could have made after introduction. I shall have to rule, 
I think, that he will not be entitled to ropoat in this session the 
motion for a reference to a joint Committee, for, Standing Order 30 
stands in his way. That Standing Order runs as follows: ‘ a motion 
must not raise a question substantially identical with the one on which 
the Council has given a decision in the same session.” Even if I 
came to another conclusion, I think it would have to be so ruled. In 
another place Rule 4 contemplates a conference, by agreement by 
both Chambers, to discuss a difference of opinion, but even if the 
prohibition of identical motions in the same session did not operate 
as a bar to any practical result during this session, I can find no 
parliamentary precedent for a conference on a matter of proceduro 
of this kind when an alternative action in this Council is available. 
The sum and substance of my remarks comes to this: That if the 
Honourable Member woves and this House be willing, in all tho 
circumstances, to consider a fresh motion for a reference to a Joint 
Committee, that motion cannot be made in the session. I hopo 
that I have explained the matter fully. 
Duty on Motor Spirit. 


Mr. Sethna moved for the removal of exciso and customs duty 
on motor spirit that was levied since March 1917. 


It was put and lost. 
Slaughter of Cows. 


Lala Sukhbir Singh moved for prohibition by Legislation of the 
slaughter of cows in India for food, except for sacrifice on Bakr-Id 
and for the appointment of an All India Commission that might 
enquire and report on measures which should be taken to improve 
the breed and increase the number of milch and agricultural cattle 
in India. He madea long speech in which, after comparing the 
growth of cattle in India with that in Switzerland, Denmark 
Canada, New Zealand and other countries, he pointed out the need 
for agricultural cattle in this country and for improvement in the 
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quality -of breed for agricultural purposes. He proceeded to read 
out several extracts from many speeches to show that there was 
a strong feeling in tho country, including Mubammadauns, for the 
prevention of the slaughter of cows. The motion was put after a 
short discussion and lost. 

Religious Matters and Public Opinien. 


Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan moved that the Secretary of State be 
addressed with the object of securing full consideration to public 
opinion in this country before any matter was decided, which 
concerned the religious susceptibilities of any class of His Majesty’s 
subjects in India. 

After a short discussion the motion and an amendment of Syed 
Raza Ali on the Khilafat were withdrawn. 


Riots and the Use of Fire Arms. 


Mr. Sastri moved that the Code of Criminal Procedure 
and, if necessary, other enactments be so amended asto 
secure the following points in the suppression of riots and 
unlawful assemblies. First, no firearms should be used except 
on the written authority of a Magistrate of the highest class that 
may be available on the spot. Secondly, in cases of grave emergen- 
cy, when no Magistrate is available in the neighbourbood, the 
Chief Police or Military Officer present on the spot, may, if he 
considers that riot or unlawful assembly cannot be suppressed 
othirwise, employ firearms. But tbe onus of proving tho emergency 
and impossibility of securing the presence of a Magistrate within 
the proper time shall lie on the officer so acting. Thirdly, before 
resorting to firearms that Magistrate or other Civi! or Military 
Officer responsible shall read or cause to be read a proclamation 
both in English and in the local vernacular. Fourthly, firearms 
shall not be used for one hour after such proclamstion has been 
read, unless in tho meantime the assembly or the crowd actually 
causes serious damage to person or property. Fifthly, before the 
crowd is actually fired upon, the fullest warning shall be given. 
Sixthly, the Magistrate or other Civil or Military Officer responsible 
shall take all reasonable precautions to see that no more injury 
is inflicted on the crowd or the assembly than is absolutely neces- 
sary. Seventhly, the sanction of the Governor General-in-Council 
should not be a condition precedeut to the inetitulion of a criminal 
prosecution against the officers or other persons who have acted 
illegally in suppression of riots. THighthly, every such prosecution 
shall be instituted ijn and triable by a Sessions Court having terri- 
torial ‘urisdiction, with the previous leave of such Court or the 
High Court of the Province, 
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Mr. Sastri said that the various provisions of his resolution 
were nothing more than a_ reproduction of the existing prac- 
tice in India and in England. Firearms boing desdly weapons, he 
wished that clear provisions should be made for their use in the 
existing meagre section of the Criminal Procedure Code. The first 
part that required the written authority of a Magistrate was s 
most important requirement in English law, and in cases of emer- 
gelicy it was provided in the second section that the chief military or 
police officer could act in the place of the Magistrate, but the onus of 
proving such emergency would be on that officer. This wae essen- 
tial, so that if a public enquiry was held, the conduct of these 
oflicers should be justified hy them. The third part described the 
reading of a proclamation. The object of this was, in the words 
of Lord Haldane, to protect’ the Officers against judicial findings 
that might be instituted by the aggrieved party or against public 
enquiry. The fourth provision desired that, unless, in the mean- 
time, the assembly had done serious damage, one hour be allowed 
after the reading of the proclamation before fire arms were used. 
All authorities on law agreed that this was esscutial to allow 
innocent persons to separate themselves from the guilty elements of 
the crowds, and one hour was required as it would take considerable 
time before an innocent man could elbow his way out. The fifth 
and sixth provisions were already part of the Police Manual. 
Coming to the seventh part, Mr. Sastri said that this part was in 
conformity with English law. It was considered axiomatic in 
England that, after riot had been suppressed, the Government 
Officers should bo in a position to stand a judicial or public enquiry 
into their conduct. Mr. Dicey also said that Officers would be 
liable to be called into account after the use of fire arms. Now in 
India, unfortunately, the institution of any judicial enquiry required 
the sanction of the Governor-General, and generally a public 
enquiry was denied, and whatever enquiry was held was conducted 
by the Exccutive on its own actions, and as a result it was announced 
to the world that nothing had beon done beyond the necessity of 
the case. This state of affairs was causing grave soreness of feeling 
among the people. 1!f an officer resorted to fire-arms, he should be 
bold to stand a judicial or public enquiry and justify his own 
conduct. The aggrieved party should have a free hand to institute 
judicial proceedings without being made to go through an extraordi- 
nary procedure of getting the sanction of the Governor General. 
He found that in the case of finances the Government's accounts 
were to be checked by an independent authority, like the Auditer- 
General, who would directly report to the Secretary of State. Now, 
ili such @ precaution upon the Executive’s action could be devised 
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in the matter of finances, how could it be that in a matter of 
human lives the Executive should be made to say the last word on 
its own actions? The whole Criminal Procedure Code was offering 
substantive provisions without proposing a remedy. To judge 
whether those provisions have been rightly used by the Executive, 
the grant of the right to the aggrieved party to institute a case 
in a Judicial Court was invariably essential in all well-developed 
systems of jurisprudence. The Executive should hereafter be made 
liable to stand # judicial enquiry. 

Sir William Vincent replying to Mr. Sastri’s resolution, said 
that the Government were always anxious to meet the wishes of this 
Council as far as possible, and in the course of the last few days 
they had given every indication of this desire. But if he (Sir 
William) was unable to meet the Council on this occasion, it was 
because some of the proposals of Mr. Sastri were both impracticable 
and unsound. The first proposal was that no fire-arms should be 
used except on the ritten authority of the Magistrate. This was 
neither the rule nor the law in England or India. He quoted from 
a book which ztated that experience in England had showed that 
in a riotous assembly, unless action was taken at once by the 
Fxecutive officer, all Jaw would be swept away and evory species 
of crime was sure to follow. There was no question, therefore, 
proceeded the Home Member, that in England there was any ques- 
tion of statutory obligation requiring the possession of the written 
authority of a Magistrate before a Police Officer could disporse an 
assembly. [t was impossible to carry out Mr. Sastri’s proposal in 
this respect, because, if in a case an Itxecutive Officer, like a 
Superintendent of Police, had to depend on the written order of 
a Naib Tahsilder or an Honorary Magistrato, that was not a position 
to which an Executive Officer would submit. Some latitude must 
be given to Executive Officers to use thir discretion as to when 
and when uot to use force. He (speaker) had heard of no civilised 
country in the world where such a written autbority was required. 
Further, the Members must know that there were some limitations 
already imposed on these officers before dispersing riotous assem- 
blies, As regards the second proposal, that is, that the onus of 
provi: the emergency and impossibility of securing the presence 
of the Magistrate witbin the proper time should lie on the 
Executive Officer. Sir William observed that it was not in accordance 
with the ordinary principles of justice, and said thatif that propo- 
sal was to be accepted, there would pe very few soldiers and Police 
officers who would be willing to accept service. Proceeding, the Home 
Member touched clauses three and four, and said that Mr. Sastri had 
based his arguments on an absolute misconception of English Law, 
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The effect of the English Act was only to make a crowd disperse 
within one hour before it was fired. A reading of the English Riot 
Act would not justify the proposition that fire arms should not be 
used if occasion meanwhile demanded it. For example, in the 
Katarpur riot, what was the Executive Officers to do when they 
saw that many innocant Muhammadans were boing burnt ? Any one 
who had seena mob in India, a mob with wild passion, a mob 
capable of doing every kind of mischief, ready for homicide ina 
rage, a mob on their errand of wickedness, would admit that it 
was impossible to expect a Polics Officer to wait for one hour 
before he began to fire. That proposition, therefore, could not 
also be accepted. As for the next proposition, that before a 
crowd was actually fired upon, fullest warning should be given, 
the Home Member pointed out that this was being done already, 
and there was no need for that suggestion. The same remarks 
applied to the seventh clause that all reasonable precautions 
must be taken to see that there was no unnecessary loss of life. 
As for the seventh clause, Sir William pointed out that the proper 
authority on these matters was the Executive Government which, 
under the new regime, would be more and more under the influ- 
ence of the Legislature. The last proposition was also unacceptable, 
because it must be noted that during the next few months there 
might be serious disorders in the country, This Council, which 
consisted of men of substance, must make it possible for their 
officers to do their duty and not make them liable to unnecessary 
prosecutions. 

H. E. the Commander in-Chief then addressed the Council. 
So far as miltary officers in the army wore concerned, he said that 
the task of aiding civil power, when the military were called 
out to do so, was one which was most repugnant to all military 
officers, and they musi be left to judge when to use fire arms and 
when not; but Mr. Sastri’s last two proposals cetainly did not 
help the officers, und the present legislation was therefore impossi- 
ble in the circumstances. 

After a lengthy speech by Mr. Dadabboy strongly opposing the 
resolution and one by Mr, Khaparde supporting it the resolution 
was put clause by clause, and, except the fifth and sixth, all other 
clauses were nogatived. Two clauses, one concerning the proclama- 
tion and the other concerning freedom to the aggrieved party to 
institute cases against officers without the previous sanction of the 
(Jovernor-General or Governor were put to division, the former being 
rejected by 26 to 15, and the latter by 28 to 12, 
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The Assembly met on Sth March and Mr. Price’s resolution 
moved in the last sitting was taken up. After Dr. Sapru and Sir 
William Vincent had spoken explaining the arrangements that had 
been made for holding meetings of the House Mr. Price’s motion was 
put and negatived. 


English Translation of Gujarati Accounts 


Mr. Narayandas Girdharidas moved that in the matter of sub- 
mission, by the Gujarati and Marwari communities in the Madras 
Presidency, of the Engtish translations of their accounts and state- 
ments of income to the income tax nuthorities, in addition to their 
accounts and statements kept and maintained in their own languages, 
the local Government be directed to dispense with the additional 
requirement of an English translation. 

The resolution was by leave withdrawn. 


Brhar and Orissa Executive Council 


Mr. R. Sundar Das moved that the Secretary of State be urged 
that the vacancy caused by the retirement or going on leave, pre- 
patatory to retirement, of the Civilian Member of Bihar and Orissa 
Executive Council be not filled, and the Bihar and Orissa Executive 
Council be thereafter composed of only two members and not three 
as at present. 

He said that, at a time when his province was suffering from 
flood troubles and high prices, it was no use carrying an elaborate 
administrative paraphernalia. The greater the cost of administra- 
tion, the poorer the tax payer. Moreover, tho existing arrangement 
was neither in comformity with the ‘“Montford” Report, nor of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, nor in the spirit of the Declaration 
of August, 1917. 

Mr. Sinha in reply said that the present motion had been a sub 
ject of coneiderable anxiety for sometime past. The constitution of the 
Executive Council of Bihar and Orisea was the same as it existed 
before the Reforms came in. The epeaker quoted the report of the 
Parliamentary Joint Committee on the question of the strength of 
the Executive Council as carrying half of the Indian element. He 
said the Government, in reply to questions on this subject, had 
admitted that the constitution of the Bihar Executive Council, 
though not in conformity with the letter of the Joint Committee 
Report, was thought to be in accordance with its spirit. The speaker 
denied that the Government’s action was either in accordance with 
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the letter or spirit of the said report. The question of economy in 
funds in the poorest province of Bihar was essential, and, in the 
words of the Joint Committee, special skill would be required in 
developing its resources. However, the Government's answer that 
a European among five Indians would be too small had caused a 
great amount of dissatisfaction in the country as ventilated by the 
press. Leaving aside the Nationalist press, even a notoriously 
moderate paper, like the Citizen of Madras, took great objection to 
the Government’s answer, which scented distrust of Indians and 
lack of confidence in Lord Sinha. The import of Government 
reply, as given by the Home Member, was that whenever any new 
Indian Governor was appointed, a proportion should be observed 
among the Indian and European elements. This was nothing but a 
sort of suspicion and distrust. Unless the Home Member would 
give a further explanation, his previous reply would continue to 
form a serious allegation against Lord Sinha for lack of confidence 


and for lack of keeping equal balance between Indian and European 
members. 


Sir William Vincent, on behalf of the Government, in ampli- 
fying the information he gave to questions on this subject, referrecl 
to the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and said that there was in the 
minds of the authors the necessity of increasing the number of 
Indians and not that of Kuropeans. The Bihar Government now 
consisted of six members, of whom four were Indians, and if the 
present resolution was accepted, there would be four Indians and 
only one European. Since the formation of the Council, there had 
been two Europeans, and rightly or wrongly the Government 
thought it undesirable to reduce this number to one. Lord Sinha 
was a person who had rendered conspicuous service in public life, 
and Sir William :epudiated the suggestion that the Government of 
India had not the fullest contidence in him, because the Govern- 
ment of India regarded him as one of the most eminent men in this 
country. In Bibar there were very large European interests like the 
planting communities, etc., and so the Government thought it would 
be right to have two European Members with administrative 
experience on the Executive Council. The Government thought 
that there would be considerable increase of work with increased 
Government, and it was thought undesirable to break away too 
rapidly from the old tradition and reduce the European Members 
to one, 


Proceeding, Sir William said: ‘I am authorised to say that the 
present arrangement was come to with the approval of Lord Sinha. 
He himself did not want, in the first year of his office, to change 
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the existing arrangements, but always with this provision that it 
was considered as a temporary arrangement. I am glad to seo that 
there is no suggestion made in this Council, either by the Hon. 
Mover or any one else, that this arrangement was made solely in 
the interests of the Indian Civil Service. I admit that the province 
is poor, but that will not support the idea that the expense of one 
more European Member is more than it can bear, and I might add 
that the province makes no contribution at all to the Central 
Government.” 

The resolution was put and carried by a non-official majority 
without s division. 


Non-co-operation 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan then moved his resolution asking 
for a Commission of three elected Members of the Assembly and 
two elected Members of the Council of State and two officials to 
thoroughly investigate into the real or supposed grievances of the 
people leading to Non co-operation. 

The Mover showed that; he was merely bringing in the Khila- 
fat question once more. He seemed to resent the interference in 
the Government of India of the Secretary of State, and suggested 
that if Parliament had a band in controlling India, then India 
should be represented in the House of Commons. Otherwise, there 
should be complete severance. 


Non-Co operation now wasin its infancy, and if steps were 
now taken to study the grievance, bloodshed would be avoided. 
The Indian Legislature could not recommend any action unless 
there were grounds for the grievances of the people : how many of 
these were genuine, how many superfluous, and how many of them 
could be met. This could be attained by a Committee as suggested 
by him. This Committee should go to every corner of the country 
and examive villagers as well as city-folk and the educated classes. 
The Punjab might have its martial law grievances, while Bengal 
might have some other. Non Co operation had given sbelter to all 
rea] and supposed grievances of all people in every part of the 
country. Colleges were being emptied, and people, and even dead 
bodics, were being socially boycotted. This state of affairs should 
not be viewed with equanimity. During the last month, the Punjab 
and the Khilafat had been discussed in both Houses, but the result 
of the debate on these two issues, which gave birth to Non-Co- 
operation, was nil. The Government should, therefore, enquire 
into all grievances and remedy them all at once. 

Mr. Ginwalla moved an amendment, including non-participation 
in Burma to be examined, He observed that the non-participation 
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movement in Burma had nothing to do with the Non-Co-operation 
movement of Mr. Gandhi in India. The non-participation move- 
ment in that Province was entirely a protest against what the 
Burmans believed to be the manifest injustice that had been done 
to them in the matter of Reforms from the Secretary of State down 
to the local Government, and was quite different from Mr. Gandhi’s 
spinning wheel or soul-force or any such fantastic scheme, 


Sir William Vincent addressed the House on behalf of the 
Government. He said that the discussion on this resolution had 
covered such avery wide field that it was very difficult to accept 
it. Mr. Ginwalla’s amendment had referred to Burma’s non- 
participation movement, and he (Mr. Ginwalla) had dwelt upon 
the question of Burms Reforms. But it must be remembered that 
during this month the Secretary of State proposed to introduce in 
Parliament a Bill for the Reforms Scheme in Burma, and he 
(speaker) put it to them, as practical men of business, as to whether 
there was any useful purpose which could be served by starting a 
fresh investigation into that question. Moreover, the resolution 
asks for a roaming enquiry into questions like the Burma Reforms, 
the Khilafat, the Punjab and Dominion Self-Government, and it 
might be that it could not finish the enquiry within ten years. In 
the meantime, there was a Conference considering the Treaty 
of Sevres. 


Proceeding, Sir William Vincent referred to the several 
questions one by one. As regards the Khilafat, he informed the 
House that the Secretary of State had adde! Dr. Ansari of Delhi to 
the Muslim Deputation to the Near Kast Conference. Further, the 
Government of India, in reply to their cablegram containing the 
views of the Council of State on Mr. Bhurgri’s motion and the views 
of Mussalmans of both House of the Legislature, had received a 
reply from the Secretary of State which stated : ‘I lost no time in 
communicating the representation of the Council of State to the 
Prime Minister, and I am sure that both the Council of State and 
your Government must be aware that I am leaving no stone un- 
turned in anything which may possibly lead toa final settlement 
which should be found acceptable by the loyal Indian Muslim 
opinion” (Applause.) It would thus be seen that there would no 
practical purpose be served by appointing a Commission with regard 
to the Punjab. 


He referred tothe debate on Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas’ re- 
solution, when it was decided not to interfere with that question. 
The Hunter Committee and the Congress Sub Committee had 
already explored the causes of the Punjab question, and “did this 
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Assembly seriously suggest,” asked Sir William, “that it should be 
resusciated or revived after a lapse of two years, when it was 
absolutely impossible to ascertain the truth on either side? The 
proposal of the Mover, therefore, stood self-condemned”, 


Alluding to the question of India’s desire for Dominion Self- 
Government, the Home Member said : We are committed by Parlia- 
ment to a certain stage in political advance, and we are doing our 
best to work up for the future progress of this country. Iam 
trying to give evidence of it, and J am glad to say that I have seen 
much evidence of it from the non-official members of both Chambers. 
The proposal of the Mover is not really practical politics. Complete 
Self-Government on the lines of the Dominions connotes self-de- 
fence or power of self-protection. Noone can say that at this 
moment this country is prepared to defend itself, either from 
external aggression or from internal dissensions. There is only one 
power constantly operating against these forces in this country, and 
that is British rule. Take away that force and you will have 
disintegration all round, and very probably there will bo chaos and 
anarchy, and the country will probably come under military des- 
potism, such as is existing in Russia. The condition existing in 
this country are akin to those in Russia. In India the spirit of 
National consciousness has been awakened, largely in urban areas, 
by the British Government through their system of education, and 
although it has not yet permeated thoroughly into the masses in 
rural areas, jet itis still, lam glad to say, permeating slowly. 
What one great aim of every Indian now should be is the consolid: 
ation of that feeling of solidarity throughout the country. Until 
you can secuie that feeling, it is impossible that this country would 
be able to resist the various forces which I have just mentioned, 
forces arising out of diversity of race and religion, differences in 
custom and great distances. The creation of this National consci- 
ousness among the masses, I believe, is the greatest benefit that the 
British Government has ever conferred upon the people of this 
country. If the Council attempted to receive Self-Government at 
once, or tries to go too far in this way now, I believe you would be 
only risking all of your future political progress. There is very 
much greater reforms now than even the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme had contemplated. Is this proposed Committee, then, in 
accordance with the instructions from His Majesty’s Government ? 
Is it not, therefore, our duty now, here in this Council, so to work 
these Reforms that at once we may move towards our ideal in a 
reasonable way and not by any revolutionary processes, such as is 
contemplated by the Non-Co-operation party? There are some who 
euy, I will get rid of the British Dominion, come what may.’ But 
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that is not a reasonable proposition when this country is promised 
and is securing gradual realisation of Responsible Government by 
ordered progress. (Applause.) 

Dr. Sapru said that he had never deceived himself on the 
question of Non Co-operation, and it was impossible for him to 
spoak on it more strongly in his present position than he had 
already done in the happier and freer days of private life. He had 
heard it said very often that this Assembly did not represent 
the real country. The House should not, therefore, decoive itself 
that a Committee consisting of elected members of both the 
Chambers and two officials of the ‘* Satanic’? Government would 
carry any conviction in the minds of those who would not be bappy 
until they have secured Swaraj within 48 hours or by October the 
latest. He asked them, as practical men, if any Commission on the 
lines suggested would carry the Non-Co-operators with them. 
(Cries of No, no.) Then, if the object of the resolution was to 
convince the Moderates that there was unrest in the country, it was 
useless, and if it atmed at persuading Non-Co-voperators to take the 
view of the so called sensible section of the population, then, again, 
it was hopeless, and unless some resolution was brought, asking the 
Non-Co operators to form a Committee to report on the grievances 
of people, it would not be to their credit. If to-day a commission 
was appointed, to-morrow it would be challenged as not represent: 
ing the country’s views. Why then should there be a request for 
a Committee which, so far from being a credit to this House and 
removing the spirit of unrest, would further the difficulties ? 
Certair: members had laid stress on the grievances beside the 
Panjab, Khilafat and the attainment of Swaraj. He failed to get a 
single specific instance quoted by any member of the so called 
grievance which the Government should attend to. Concluding, 
Dr. Sapru said : Speaking not as a member of the Government, but 
as an Indian, and speaking by the “faith in me,” I venture to 
submit to this House that it is time for us to consider whether the 
road towards that goal which every one of us has in view lies 
through Non Co operation, or by the vindication of our capacity to 
work in this House and by complete removal of the doubts which 
may legitimately be entertained with regard to our capacity. 

The resolution was put and lost by a great majority. 


DALHI—7TH MARCH 1921 
Madras Members’ Speeches. 


Betore Mr. Chowdhuri Shahabuddin’s resolution for a Committee 
oy the Esher Report was taken up, Mr. T, Rangachari (Madras) drew 
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attention to ube standiug orders 130 and 132 which required two 
day’s notice for the discussion of the demands for grants under each 
separate head, and observed that the notice issued to members had 
lumped together all grants for all heads, and it was therefore impos- 
sible for the members to give two days’ notice as required under 
rule 132, 

Mr. Hailey explained that the Government were unaware how 
long the House would like to take to deal with each head and what 
imperative importance they would attach to each grant. For this 
reason, the Government were unable to suggest definitcly the allot- 
ment of time. In future years, however, the Government would 
certainly ask for the allotment of definite time. Mr. Hailey recog- 
nised the difficulties of the members at the present moment, but he 
asked the President to interpret the rnies in the most liberal sense 
in accepting the notices of demands for grants. 

The President promised that he would interpret the rules as 
suggested by Mr. Hailey. 

The Esher Report 


Mr. Chowdhuri Shahabubdin then moved that a Committee con- 
sisting of the following members of the Assembly, namely, Mr. 
Samarth, Sir P. 5S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, Mr. T. Rangachariar, Rai 
Jadunath Majumdar Bahadur, Sir Jamsetjee, Mr. Ginwalla, Lt.-Col. 
Herbert, Lt. Col. Gidney and the Mover, under the Chairmanship of 
Hon. the Law Member, be appointed to consider the report of the 
Esher Committee and to report their recommendations to the As- 
sembly on or before March 2list 1921. He traversed the ground 
taken up previously by Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, and said that the re- 
port was of exceptional importance to India from the military, poli- 
tical and financial points of view. 

Sir Godfrey Fell on behalf of Government appealed to the House 
to accept the motion and then the resolution was put and carried 


unanimously. 
The Budget Debate. 


Rai Jadunath Mazumdar Bahadur started the discussion on 
the Budget. He confessed that he was not a diplomat, but a plain 
man, and as such he wanted the House to take it seriously that the 
Budget which was introduced by the Finance Member with a 
horrible countenance would only fan the dying embers of Non Co- 
operation. Taxes on sugar, beverage, ete., were the only silver 
lining in the dark and ominous budget, which, Mr. Masumdar said, 
he received with disappointment, despite Mr. Hailey’s proclamation 
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that unless the House shared the responsibility with the Government 
they would be declared unfit und useless. The best way of meeting 
the difficulty was reducing the military expenditure which was 
proving to be the last straw on the camel’s back. The Government’s 
duty did not consist merely in protecting India against foreign 
aggression, but in advancing her moral and material prosperity by 
seeing that the people were well-fed, well-clothed and well-housed. 
Let not the Government cast a hopeful glance on the monsoon, but 
adjust themselves by storing water in time and also encourage sugar 
industry for which this country was noted before the advent of the 


British. The Government’s heart must beat in union with that of. 


the people, and then and then only could there be peace and con- 
tentment in the land, 

Mr. V. Raju said that the Budget was suffering from a 
squandering mania, and fully showed bankruptcy of statesmanship. 
The whole speech of the Finance Member was a masterpiece of 
apologies which could not bring comfort to suffering humanity. The 
appaling Army expenditure, multiplication of departments and ex- 
travagance on the administrative machinery were being attended to 
at the cost of the prosperity of the country. While the League of 
Nations was urging for the reduction of armaments, the Government 
of India, a member of the League, was taking the Army expenditure 
beyond the limits of the safety of National prosperity. 

Mr. R. Currimbhoy said that the policy of the maintenance 
of exchange by selling reverse councils had given great impetus to 
import trade balance against India. (Applause). The constitution of 
the Currency Committee was such as could not inspire confidence 
in this country, and unfortunately, Dr. Dalal’s predictions had come 
to be true. Tho Government had fritterad the great resources of the 
country in following the sale of councils which was dictated from 
Whitehall. 

Mr. J Dwarkadas said that if a deficit of 18 crores had 
to be met no better way for taxation could have been found 
than as suggested by Mr. Hailey. However, the Budget was very 
gloomy, and seeing that the Army was going to consume more than 
fifty per cent of Indian revenues he urged a wholesale reduction in 
the military expenditure. 


Mr. M. Ramji took strong exception to Mr. Hailey’s :emarks 
about Indian importers. The policy of the Government in the 
beginning was to support exchange and thus they held oat hopes 
to merchants of exchange not falling below two shillings, At this 
the Indian importers sent orders for goods, but, in the meanwhile, the 
Government stopped supporting exchange which fell considerably, 
Thus did the Governmont cheat the merchants. Now, taking Mr, 
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Hailey’s views, if the Government covld foresce what was coming, 
why did they hold out false hopes of stabilising exchange? The 
commercial morality of India was better than that of any country 
in the world. (Cheers.) A grandson would pay the liabilities of a 
grandfather even if there was no writton compact. 

Mr. Sarfaraz Hussain Khan deprecated any curtailment of mili- 
tary expenditure on the Frontier so long as normal condition was not 
restored and so long the Bolshevik menace lasted and Central Asia 
was in a state of ferment. 

Mr. T. Rangachariar said that he had tried to judge the Bud- 
get by the test of efficiency and economy, but it had raised nothing 
but indignation in him. He found that the spirit of untouchability 
had made its way into the Budget even under the new era. Out of 
the whole Budget they could vote on something like 25 crores of 
expenditure. The budget for Army was untouchable. It was just 
giving power to touch Registrars and Sub Registrarz, but not the 
bigger people. (laughter.) He asked Mr. Sarfaraz Hussain who 
had approved of Army expenditure to remember that our revenue of 
88 crores would go to Army. India could not bear this with 
equanimity. He was sorry that they bad no power on military 
budget. 

A European soldier, cost four & one fourth times more than an 
Indian soldier while a European officer cost twelve times more than an 
Indian Officer. The cost of civil administration had risen from 20 
crores to 45 crores. The Civil Service thought that under the Reforms 
they would be in danger. Thus, their position, their pay, their allow- 
ances and their pensions sbould be increased and other interests 
safeguarded. No wonder, therefore, that this infection spread to 
subordinates everywhere. If the Government wanted the Assembly 
to vote and not to Non-Co operate on this vital issue, they must 
hold out a sacred promise that they would examine the question 
of retrenchment seriously and in right earnest. 

He referred to the currency and exchange muddle, and took 
strong exception to further multiplication in official strength in the 
Government of Indin. The time had come to put the house in 
order and the Finance Member would be well advised to confine 
his Finance Bill to one year. The proposals of the Esher Committee 
should not be given effect to. He warned the Government that if 
the Assembly agreed to the present budget it was on the distinct 
understanding that the future budget would not propose such 
harassing taxation on the poor Indian resources. 

Sir Sivaswami lyer considered it extremely unfortunate that 
they should in tbe first year be faced with an adversity Budget. 
Mr. Hailey admitted his failure to grapple with the exchange 
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troubles. He said that the Commander-in-Chief would justify the 
Army budget. He could gather that the Finance Member himeelf 
did not approve of the sum for the Army. However, he could see 
that while the strength of the Army was being reduced below the 
pre-war level, the upkeep of this strength cost three hundred per 
cent more than what it cost in 1913-14. Further, while there was 
a reduction in the combatant strength, there bad been an increase 
of something like seven hundred officers in the Army. The propor: 
tion of expenditure on the Army in the United Kingdom was 
one-fifth of the entire expenditure, while in the Colonies it was 
something like one twentieth. The carrying out of the Esher 
Committee’s recommendations would mean that the Army figure 
would go atill further. 

Mr. O'Donnell challenged the statemont of Mr. Rangachariar 
who had snid that the Government spont Jarge sums of money on 
revision of pay of subordinate establishments in order to justify 
their acceding to the claumourous demands of tbe higher branch 
of the Civil Service. Mr. Rangachariar was mistaken because the 
increase given to the higher branch of the Civil Service was in 
pursuance of the recommendations of the Public Services Com- 
mission. It was quite true that in some cases the increase bud been 
larger than that recommended, but that was due to the enormous 
increase in the prices. 

Dr, Gour criticised the staggering growth of military expendi- 
ture which the poor India could not bear. In face of all attempts 
of the League of Nations which was trying to bring the millenium 
of universal peace and Anglo-Japanese Alliance, they failed to under- 
stand the necessity for the annual swelling up of the military ex- 
penditure. lf the Bolsheviks were coming to India, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would attempt to arrange a special meeting of the 
Legislature for additional expenditure. 

Sir Frank Carter characterised the Budget as the rich man’s 
Budget. The only item that affected the poor was the enhance- 
ment of postal rates. The Government would, therefore, be well 
advised if they left out the pice post-card untouched. The increase 
in the letter postage from half an anna to one anna would not be 
so adversely felt by the masses. He congratulated Mr. Hailey on 
his boldness to face the deficit by taxation rather than resort to a 
floating debt. He expressed his great regret for the inadequate 
grant to Railways. 

Mr. Ishwar Saran appealed to the Commander-in-Chief to 
revise their military policy and save the poor tax-payer from un- 
bearable burdens. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi criticised the taxation proposals like surcharge 
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duties on fodder, grain, firewood, etc., and said that these would 
affect the poor class of people. 

Raja Shar Nandan Singh said that the Budget had caused great 
uneasiness in the country and the people felt that if the New Era 
meant fresh taxation, it should have never come at all. He suggest- 
ed export duty on food grains to meet the deficit rather than those 
taxations which affected the masses. 

Mr. J. C. Chowdhuri considered the financial statement as a 
bankruptcy budget, and regretted that Mr. Hailey had not given 
an idea when the finances would be placed on a :olvent basis. He 
referred, amidst cries of ‘hear, hear,” to the President’s ruling, 
asking members to limit their remarks on a closely typed Budget 
of 338 pages to fifteen minutes. He referred to the groat trade 
depression due to the disastrous currency policy of the Government 
during post-war days and to the reckless sale of Reverse Councils. 
He criticised the old policy of the Government, and viewed with 
alarm the depletion in carrency reserve. He suggested that there 
should be no increase in postage and railway rates, and that the 
revenue to be derived from these sources should be met through the 
floating of a loan. He strongly criticised the enormous increase in 
civil and military oxpenditure, and suggested the establishment of a 
Retrenchment Board. 

Mr. R. A. Spence said that the Finance Member would 
have been wiser, had he been a bolder man and doubled his 
estimate of exchange loss in the coming year by framing his estimate 
of sterling outgoings at cne shilling four pence in place of one 
shilling eight pence. After making further remarks on the finance 
policy of the Govt., Mr. Spence said that the Finance Member 
had told us that he would not say whether it was he himself 
or the Secretary of State who dictated the exchange policy of last 
year. It is a long standing political canon that India can only 
be governed on the spot. Railways and telegraphs have not done 
much to lessen the distance between the peoples of India and 
their Government, but they have brought Delhi into closer intimacy 
with Whitehall, and | trust the effect of these new Councils, in 
which every Englishman will desire to act first for the benefit of 
India, (applause) of which country he is a citizen, will be to bridge 
over the gulf between the Government and the governed, and 
arrange the details of the Government on the spot. 


Sir Godfrey Fell, in the course of a lucid speech, spoke at 
length in justification of the military expenditure. He regretted 
that much of the criticism directed against the Government had 
been based upon Inaccurate information. The first duty of any 
civilized Government was nations] defence and any Government 
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which failed in this duty would be rightly accused of jeopardising 
the vital interests of its people. The wide range of north-west 
Frontier inhabited by tribes to whom the rich districts of 
British India were an irresistable temptation, was a potential and 
constant danger to the peace and security of India. Then again, 
there was the need for internal peace and those who doubted it 
should read the telegrams from Lahore appearing in that morning’s 
papers. But he asked the members to remembor the turmoil in the 
Middle East, the Bolshevik Rule in Russia and the state of war on 
the Frontier and the internal position of the country. The rise 
in the cost of the Army had been due to increments in pay all 
round, for a discontented Army was a serious danger. He main- 
tained that none of the Army people were overpaid to-day. The 
accommodation for the Army had cost a good deal. The rise in 
the price of foodstuffs, clothing, ammunitions and other require- 
ments of the Army had greatly enhanced their bills, They had to 
provide better medical arrangements and mechanical transport. 
Added to all this, tanks, aeroplanes, armoured cars and other 
up-to-date weapons had been introduced. All these various factors 
had contributed to the rise in the Army Budget. He pointed out 
that the pay of British Officers was fixed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and thoy had to pay what was fixed by the Home Government, 
He submitted that when good days dawned, they might con- 
sider a considerable reduction in the army strength. In the condi- 
tions existing now, it would be the height of criminal folly if an 
adequate provision was not made for the Army. 


Mr. Neogy said that he had a shrowd suspicion that Mr. Hailey 
and his associates were in secret sympathy with the Non-Co-opera- 
tion movement, for, the present Budget was sure to give ~ strong 
stimulus to the movement. They were invited to share with the 
Government the aftermath of an epoch of administrative prodigality. 
They had a clear idea about the practical limitations of their budget 
powers, and it should not be forgotten that only 19 par cent of the 
total budgeted expenditure charged to revenue had been submitted 
to vote. They could obstruct the Government, but could not effect 
a substantial retrenchment. The only alternative before the House 
was to acquiesce in this extravagance which could not be conscien- 
tiously done and to seek to paralyse the Government, which course, 
though very repugnant to the speaker, would have to be adopted if 
the Government refused to modify their demands in conformity with 
their legitimate wishes. It was astonishing that though in the ad- 
ministrative side the Reformed Constitution was only transitional, 
the financial counterpart of it represented an extremely rigid parti- 
tion of revenues between the Central and Local Governments, The 
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responsibility of the central authority for the financial stability of 
the provinces during the earlier stages at least of the constitutional 
experiment had not been recognised. 

Sir J. Jeejeebhoy criticised the exchange muddle, but approved 
of the military expenditure. After hearing the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Army Secretary, he objected to surcharges on firewood, ete. 
but suggested that luxuries like diamonds, jewellery, etc. be taken 
instead of those settled by the Government. He believed that there 
must be something wrong with financial handling in the India Office 
that had made it difficult to raise a good loan in England. 

Mr. Shahni said that the Government in England must be 
asked to make good the loss which India had suffered on account of 
their exchange policy, Referring to the Army expenditure the 
speaker welcomed the suggestion of the formation of an Indian 
Territorial Army. He disliked the duties on matches which would 
affect the poor, but welcomed the luxury tax. Most members would 
agree that the postal rates should not be enhanced. 

Mr. A. D. Pickford regretted that the Government did not wait 
for a better year to impose duty on raw hides and skins, and ap- 
pealed to the Government to drop the duty on tea and hides out of 
the accounts. It would be to the credit of the Government of India 
to remove the excise cotton duty. 

Mr. Raghubir Sinha condemned the abnormal growth of mili- 
tary expenditure and maintained that the taxation would add to 
the present discontent. 

Bhai Mansing said that the military expenditure was respon- 
sible for the deplorable state revealed in the financial statement. 
He also criticised the growth of expenditure in the civil department 
of the Government of India, which was due to the appointments of 
new officers. He said that the Railway Board was too top-heavy. 

Mr. Ginwalla criticised the Budget in as much as it affected 
Burma. He said that he was absolutely disappointed to find that 
there was no chance of the extension of Railways between India and 
Burma. He took objection to the high amount of contributions by 
Burma from its income-tax resources to the Central Government, 


Ten Minutes’. Time Limit. 


At this stage, on the motion of Mr. Kamat, it was decided that 
the time limit for each speaker should be reduced to ten minutes. 

Mr. Zahiruddin Ahmed objected to taxation affecting the mas- 
ses. He said that as a result of such taxition Bolshevism would 
crop up in the couutry. 

Mr. Samarth, referring to the speeches of the Commander.in- 
Chief and Sir Godfrey Fell, said that the Aimy Secretary missed the 
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real point at issue. The position was that India would not grudge 
any single pie on military expenditure if Indians were equally admit- 
ted to the military training and equipmeut of the Army. 

Sir Godfrey, interrupting, explained that these matters 
were in the hands of His Majesty’s Government, and the Govern- 
ment of India had to follow His Majesty’s orders. 

Mr Samarth, continuing, said that this did not satisfy him. 
For he knew that King’s Commissions would never come and that 
crores of rupees were still non-votable at least for another tan years. 
He said that the Budget figures were most complicated and should 
in the future be presented in the manner of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Kamat objected to the form in which the Budget was pres- 
ented, and while agreeing that in all civilised countries the National 
defence should be the first care of a Nation, he asked Sir Godfrey 
Fell to quote a single instance where moral and material progress 
was sacrificed for the maintenance of a costly army. He considered 
Mr. Hailey’s remarks about the Bombay merchants’ refusal to pay 
the bills as unjust and inopportune. 


Mr Hailey’s Reply 


Replying to the gencral dcbite, the Fimance Member said that the points 
raised were so numerous that he would not be accused of discourtesy 1f he 
replid only to those which claimed immediate notice For iustance, he 
would not be able to urge Mr Neogy’s claim that Bengal should have a more 
favorable settlement ot that the Central Govurnment should give the jute 
etport duty of a share of income tax to that province, as this question did 
not immediately arise in the course of the present Budget Nor would he 
1eply to the various proposals for amendments of the Finance Bull since 
they would be discussed on the Finance Bill itself And, finally, he would 
not deal with the case of military expenditure, not bicause be was not 
prepared to defend that expenditure, but because he considered it best to 
lcave the case fo. the Army Budget 1n the hands of the Commander in-Chief. 
He informed the House that the Military Budget was discusscd and re-discussed 
inthe Executive Council a3 in the case of every other proposal for fresh 
expenditure It was criticised by the Finance Department, but when the 
demision had buon airived at it was the decision of the Government of 
India It was constitutionally corrcet for «very member in chirge of the 
spending department to justify the expenditure proposed for his departmcut, 
but In this case no abler champion of the military case could have been found 
than in the distinguished pe1sonage of Lord Kawlinson 

Coming to the general criticiam of the Budget, the Finance Member noticed 
the criticism of certain members that 1t was incorrect to state, as done in 
his opening speech on Ist. Maich, that the Assembly had a real control 
over the central >xpenditure Different calculations of votable and non-votable 
(xpenditure have been made Taking both capital and revenue expenditure 
together, the votable amount was Rs 113 crores against Re 105 crores which 
represented non-votable It had been stated that thie was a year of deficits 
and that the Budget was not framed on the lines of economy. One member 
had objected to additional departments The only department created had been 
that of Industries Mr, Hailey asked whether the House was prepared to vote 
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for its reduction, and claimed that the permanent strength of this department 
was less than the temporary strength of the Board of Industrics and Munitions 
whose place it was taking Mr. T. Rangachari had stated that the Government 
should have been more firm in meeting the demands for increase of pay on the 
part of its establishment and insinuated that the pay of subordinates would 
never have been raised, if concessions had not been given to the Imperial 
Services. The correct figures were that the increase given to the Imperial 
Services stood at one crore and ten lakhs, and that given to the Provincial 
Services stood at half a crore, while increments given to Imperial subordinate 
establishments and Provincial subordinates amounted to four and a half 
crores and six crores, respectively. He, howcver, assurcd the House that 
Government would do its very best to discuss the question of retrenchment, 
if possible. He referred to the suggestion for reducing military expenditure 
by the Indianisation of the service and for the substitution by the territorial 
force of troops now kept for internal defence, but he reminded the House that 
bis function was to prepare the budget and what he demanded from the house 
was not visions, but provisions, and asked the members to make up their 
minds for provisions they would make for the year. He also informed the 
House that the Government would take expert advice on the question of 
the improvement of their 3 and 3°65 per cent securities. He referred to Sir 
Jeejeebhoy’s remarks relating to the amount of money available for loans 
in the London Market in the hands of the India Office, and pointed out that 
it now seldom exceeded four or five million pounds. 

Coming to what one characterised as the Exchange muddle, he said 
what immediately concerned them was the effect of the sale of Reverse Councils 
on the present Budget He asked the House to discriminate between mensures 
takon in order to revalue the Paper Currency Reserve and the actual effect 
on the current year’s Budget of any loss incurred in the sale of Reverse 
Council Bills. Obviously, the Exchange loss of the coming ycar, about 
5 5 crores, had nothing to do with Reverse Council Bills since this merely 
represented the country’s anticipated cost of sending its money to Home in 
the coming year. On the most accarate calculation, he could point ont that 
the present Budget had been infinenced to the extent of 75 lakhs only by the 
Exchange policy of last year, that being tbe interest on such portions of notes 
placed therein to meet the revaluation of the reserve. Many members had 
passed remarks condemning the Exchange? policy for having brought import 
trade into its present difficulties. He recognised these difficuitics Mr. 
Manmohandas Ramji has repudiated the suggestion that the Government be 
called upon to make up the Exchange loss to importers, and said he saw 
little use in the Government attempting to bring the importing house and 
buyers together, though he would lke to see them call a Conference to settle 
the matter As for the charge of commercial immorality to winch they took 
exception, Mr. Hailey said he did not include all Indian merchants, but 
merely stated that any attempt to refuse Bills would make India’s inturnational 
credit <uffer. However, Mr. Price had suggested the remedy in the removal 
of restrictions on the export of food-grains and the removal of duty on silver. 
As for the first, Mr. Hailey pointed out that if Mr. Price could persuade the 
country to remove restrictions on food-grains, he would be only too pleased 
to see it. Asfor the second proposal, the Finance Member pointed out that 
the imports of silver in the last month amounted to Rs. 78 lakhs which could, 
not have affected trade depression considerably as observed by Mr Price 
Mr. Spence had recommended the removal of thc export duty on hides 
and skins and tea. There would be further opportunity for discussing 
this, but, for the present, this duty represented Rs. 1'5 crores in the 
Budget, and if this duty were removed, the gap that was required to be 
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filled would be considerable, Coming to the provision for Railways, he 
criticised Sir Frank Carter’s statement that the Government had never 
acted by the report of the Mackay Commission, for in the last two years 
they had made a provision of 17 and 21 millions, respectively, but if the provi- 
sion for the coming year was to be increased, 1t would be necessary to ralse 
large sume of loan money, posmbly at a high rate, and he desired to point out 
again to the House the disastrous effect of this on the existing 3 and 8 5 per 
cent Government securities, Sir Frank Carter had asked for the assurance 
that provision for Railways would not be reduced, but Mr Haley pointed 
ont that nothing short of a national calamity would induce the Government 
tu reduce provision already made. Touching the queption of loans and capital 
expenditure, he protested stro gly against the suggestion put forward by 
some member that the present deficit be met by loans He asked the Assembly 
to realise that the Government was already prepared to raise as big a loan 
as 1 could manage, and it they were to make an attempt to meet the deficit 
from the loan it could only mean resort tu a floating debt, in other words 
for fresh Treasury Bills. He bilicved that no careful manager ot a household 
or any industrial company could or would attempt to mcet this debt by 
overdratts, as it had been suggested tnat the Government should do, The 
House would naturally ask what must be the attitude of the Government on 
Expenditure and taxation. After hearing the criticism, Mr Hanley, said if 
he had got the sense of the House mght, there was little objection to his 
tariff proposals, except 1m some minor ditails, but that there was general 
criticism of the ploposals. Regarding postage and those relating to tur-tax 
of goods, traffic, as far as 1t concerned frewood, fuel and fodder be could not 
tell the Asscmbly immediately what the attitude of the Government would 
be 1n face of these criticisms, fo1 the Government would have to await the 
Tesalts of its demand for grants and the manner in which the House dealt 
with them When the Government knew that cxpenditure has finally been 
aceepted by the House, he would be prepared to make a declaration as to how 
tar thy should meet the criticism put forward, and modify in any way the 
scheme of taxation Concluding, Mr. Hailey said that on Ist March he 
stood before the Assembly as the Finance Member only, and to-day be found 
trom referenccs to newspapers that he also stood before them in the capacity 
of an enemy of mankind (Laughter). But he was glad to recognise that this 
was not the spirit m which the House had dealt with him = Thcy had shown 
& spirit which hc was proud to welcome and to acknowlkdge Neither he 
nor Government could now dissociate themselves from the Legislature. He 
claimed that they dcalt with the Assembly honestly and frankly, and had 
placed before the House their difficulties in a spirit of honesty und an attempt 
to place the fresh burdens on the shoulders of those who could best bear it 
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On March 8th the general discussion on the budget was resumed. 
Dr. Sarbadhikari. who was the first to speak, appealed to the 
Government to do full justice to Bengal and Bombay, both of which 
wanted a share of the income-tax, and particularly instancod the 
Calcutta University which required to be reconstructed on the lines 
of the Sadler commission recommendations. Evenif the Govern- 
ment of India failed to do so, he hoped the Secretary of State 
would intervene and do justice. He urged that the question of 
a territorial force be taken in right earnest, especially after the 
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standard of record which the Calcutta. University Corps and the 
Bengal Light Horse had shown. As regards the additional taxation, 
Dr. Sarbadhikari urged the Government to let alone post-card and 
newspaper postage, as also those taxes which affected small indus- 
tries. In conclusion, he said that the semblance of responsibility 
given to Indians in the Reforms must be well ‘and judiciously 
exercised, 

Mr. Girdhari Lall Agarwala said that there was no justifica- 
tion for the Government's currency policy, and regretted that no 
provision had bean made for Indians in the Royal Air Force, and 
in other Units of the Army. He suggested that military training 
should be given to the Indians. 


The Council of State. 
DELHI~—8TH MARCA 1921, 


Release of Martial Law Detenues. 


Sardar Jogindar Singu moved the only resolution appearing on 
the agenda paper recommending that persons detained in India, with- 
out trial, and those imprisoned under sentences passed by Martial 
Law Courts be relessed, or failing that, be given the opportunity 
of proving their innocence in regular courts. 

He aaid that he did not intend to awaken any dyingicoutro- 
versy, but wished that the last and final act of justice and morcy 
should be done to the people wrongly detained in gaol. 

He regretted to find that, while all influential men bad been 
released, poor men wer) still rotting in gaol. Aiter all, what they 
were put to gaol for was for aspiring for the attainment of Swaraj, 
which had been now admitted by the Government itself as the gaol 
of Indian aspirations. Then, again, the Government had admitted 
its mistakes, and had said that the people wero wrongly detained. 

The speaker, referring to the Komagata Maru incident, said 
that these people were given false hopes about their arrival in 
Canada, and when they came back disuppuinted, the sad events 
occurred in Calcutta. Consequently, many innocent people were 
sent to gaol. He believed that if all these persons were released, 
it would considerably ease the Panjab situation, and greatly calm 
down the agitation among the Sikhs. This would also restore the 
lost faith in English justice. 

After Sir William Vincent had replied on behalf of Govern- 
ment that out of 1786 prisoners 1700 had already been released, 
not asa result of evidence but in obedience to the King’s Mandate, 
the mover withdrew his motion. 
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The President then announced the result of his conversation 
with the President of the Legislative Assembly about the House 
Committse, and wanted to ascertain the sense of the House whether 
they would favour the Joint Committee sugested. 

Owing to the absence of Mr, Martcair, his resolution on the 
appointment of a Committee to enquireinto the quantity of rice 
produced, the quantity required for home consumption and that 
available for export could not be taken up 

Separation of Judicial & Executive Functions 


Mr. Bhurgri moved : © I'his Council recommends to the Governor- 
General in Counci) to make a definite declaration that the time haa 
come for the complete severance of judicial from the executive 
functions, and that early steps will be taken to accomplish this 
severance almost immediately ” 

Mr. Bhurgri said that many high Government officials in the 
past, including Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, had expressed their 
considered opinion in favor of the separation of Judicial and execu- 
tive functions, especially when India had gieatly advanced. The 
public had always suspected the cuurse of justice, where the prose- 
cution itself sat to dispense justice Unless this loss of confidence 
in the sense of justice of the country was restored, the administra- 
tion would suffer for the distrust of the people The question 
at issue had been causing great uneasiness for the past forty years, 
and once this question was debated in the Legislative Council 
itself, the particular feature of that debate was that all Indians, 
even those who always saw eye toeye with the Government, voted 
for the resolution. The agitation today was a hundreds times 
more than before. The Government might argue that the separa- 
tion of the two functions would involve an extra heavy expendi- 
ture in these days of financial difficulties. The speaker emphasised 
the fact that the country would not grudge a single pie for this 
great boom, if at all conferred. 

Sir William Vincent said that there had been a great con- 
troversy for the past many years over the separation of judicial and 
executive functions, and innumerable statements had been made on 
this subject, and a great slur had been cast on judges. He related 
the history of the Government's effurts in this matter sinoe the 
time of Lord Minto. In all cases, local Governments were consult- 
ed, and it was found that the separation of the two functions 
would bring about great administrative difficulties without bringing 
in any considerable amount of advantages. It had been alleged 
that the functions of the prosecutor and the judge were combined 
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in the same person. It was so. But certain Sections, like 191, 
were introduced in the Criminal Procedure Code in order to safe- 
guard the accused person from suffering from prejudice at the 
hands of a judge. He quite realised that certain judges 
committed mistakes, but such mistakes were existing in all 
judicial systems of the world. As a result of investigation, 
it would be seen that many allegations were groundless. 
He believed that the combination of the two did not generally 
result in the miszarriage of justice. However, the question of ex- 
penditure had to be considered. The administration of justice 
was now a provincial subject, and the local Governments. in the 
present circumstances of their revenue, would not favor the idea of 
spending a good lot on the separation of the two functions, while 
more urgent works were demanding considerable grants. The 
Home Member quoted a telegram from the Madras Government, 
saying that the resolution about the separation of these two functions 
was discussed and rejected by a majority. This was how one Jocal 
Government thought of this question. It would not, therefore, be 
just on the part of this Council to press on the local Governments 
this reform. The expenditure had to be borne by the local Gov- 
ernment, and therefore, they should be left for themselves to see 
what need they should first attend to. He, however, gave this 
assurance that if any local Government came to him with the 
proposal for the separation of the two functions, the Government 
of India would not stand in the way, and would introduce the 
necessary legislation to effect the needed reform in any particular 
province. But the Council should leave the hands of the local 
administration absolutely free. (Applause ) 

Sir Umar Hyat Khan, Sir M. Dadabhoy, Mr. Sastri, Lala 
Sukhbir Singh and others supported the resolution, 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha considered this question as the Odessy of 
Indian Legislation. He and Mr. Gokhale brought this matter 
before the Welby Commission many years ago. He thought that 
the question of finance would not be much troubled in bringing 
about the reform sought for by the resolution which he supported. 


Mr. Bhurgri withdrew his resolution by the leave of the Council. 


Export of Food Grains 


Sardar Jogendra Singh moved a resolution providing for the 
reatriction of export of food grains. 

The President asked how the resolution differed from a similar 
one discussed the other day. 


Sardar Jogendra Singh said that the former resolution touched 
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only rice, and the present one dealt with all food grains. He read a 
lengthy speech with the object of showing how the export of such 
grains did not hurt the raiyat. He estimated that 13 to 14 per 
cent of food grains was available for export without harm to India. 
Prices would not be increased, nor could a financial trouble follow 
the unrestricted export of food grains. Ceylon and Mauritious and 
other countries suffered from the restriction now in force regarding 
the export of grains. It was not the economic interest of the 
country to continue the embargo on the export of food grains. 
The resolution was carried. 


The Legislative Assembly 
DBLHI—9TH, MARCH 1921 


Voting on Demands for Grants. 


The House proceeded with the second stage of the Budget, 
viz,, submission to the vote of the Assembly the demands for grunts 
which were moved by the Members of the Government. 

Mr. Jnnes moved that Rs. 66,95,000 under the head, ‘customs’ 
be granted. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer moved the first motion for the omission of 
Rs. 1,000 for liveries and clothing for superior officers, which was 
rejected by the House. 

Mr. V. Raju moved that the lump provision for the.: vision of 
establishment at the Madras Customs House be reduced by Rs. 50,000, 

This was carried, but the same Member’s request for the reduction 
of local allowance from Rs. 94,139 to Rs. 69,576 was rojected., 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer moved for the omission of Rs. 2,400 for 
contribution towards the maintenance of Customs Recreation Club, 
Bombay. The motion was carried, 51 voting for & 39 against it. 

Mr. Venkata)athi Raju next moved for the reduction of local 
allowance to establishments in the Sindh Division from Rs, 62,137 
to Rs. 42,639, which was carried. 

The same Member wanted a reduction of the local allowance 
allotted to the Cotton Excise Establishment of the Sindh Division 
from Rs. 5,039 to Rs. 2,756, This was carried. 

Mr. Venkatapathi also moved for the reduction of provision for 
the Executive subordinates and the Customs Preventive Establish- 
ment in Bengal from Rs. 5,25,000 to Rs. 5 lakhs. This was rejected. 

His next motion for reduction from Rs, 383,000 to two lakhs 
under lump provision for revision of the Calcutta Customs Preven- 
tive Establishment elicited a lengthy debate. The motion was lost 
44 voting for & 46 againat it. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju then moved that the provision of 
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overtime and holiday allowances and fees for appraiser’s establish- 
ment in Bengal be reduced from Rs. 3,75,000 to Re. 3,05,000,. But 
after Mr. Inne’s reply, he withdrew it. 

The same Member urged for the reduction of the lump provi- 
sion for the revision of establishment under contingencies 
in the establishment in Bhamo (Burma) from Res. 32,18,000 to 
two lakhs. 

Mr. Hailey assured the House that all lump provisions in the 
Budget would be placed before the Standing Finance Committee, 
but he wanted the House to give the Government powers to deal 
with cases of extreme emergency. 

Thereupon, Mr. Venkatapathi Raju withdrew the present as 
well as one of the two other similar motions of which he had given 
notice. 

Mr Rangachari also withdrew the motion, by which he wanted 
a reduction of ten lakhs under the head “‘ Customs,” 

Mr. Inne’s original motion for the grant of Rs. 66,95,000 was 
formally withdrawn, and the motion for grant of Rs. 66,21,000 was 
accepted, as the result of several reductions having already been 
agreed to, but, with a provision that, in respect of all sums voted 
as lump provisions, no expenditure should be incurred, save 
with the concurrence of the Standing Finance Committee and 
subject also to the right of the Government to incur emergent 
expenditure. 

Taxes on Income. 

Mr. Hailey moved tho second demand, that is, a grant of 
Rs. 2,838,000 under the head taxcs on income. 

Sir Sivaswami Jyer moved for the omission of the provision of 
Rs. 37,200 for two Deputy Commissioners in Madras. He said that 
his object was rather to elicit information as to the necessity of such 
large establishments in Madras as set down in the Budget. Why not 
Collectors, the greater pait of whose work had now been trans- 
ferred to !ocal authorities, supervise the work of the Income Tax 
Department ? 

Mr. Hailey pointed out that it was assessees themselves who 
had demanded greater attention in the preparation of income-tax 
work and the study of laws. In consequence, there was a large in- 
crease of work, with a view to accurate and profitable assessment. 
Mr. Hailey quoted figures of several provinces, including the 
Punjab, to prove that there was necessity for a high paid export 
establishment to deal with the work The work of two Deputy 
Commissioners was to hear appeals from assessees, a work which 
could not be any longer entrusted to Collectors. The conditions in 
Madrar were peculiar, as migbt be gathered from the resolution of 
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Mr. Maricair moved the other day, and, therefore, there was neces- 
sity for these two officers who were to deal with high expert work of 
the income tax assessment. 

After hearing the Finance Member, Sir Sivaswamy declined 
to take responsibility of forcing the motion, which was afterwards 
withdrawn. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer moved for the omission of Rs. 1,300 
provided for the commissions paid to private individuals, which 
was carried. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer then withdrew several motions, by which 
he wanted the omission of several lump provisions under this head, 
and said that after the agreement arrived at this morning that all 
these lump provisions would be scrutinised by the Standing Finance 
Committee, he did not want to press them. 

Mr. Peari Lal Misra moved that Rs. 1,47, 720 provided for 
Deputy Commissioners and Collectors of income-tax in the Central 
Provinces, be reduced to about Rs. 96,000 odd. This was rejeeted. 

Mr. T. Rangachari moved that the total demand moved by Mr. 
Hailey under income tax be reduced by Its. &,03,060. He quoted 
figures to show that the sum demanded for the coming year was 
more than three times what it was in 1919 20 at twice what was 
for the current year. He objected to such an enormous growth of 


expenditure under this head, and appealed to the House to support 
his motion. 


Mr. J. Chowdhuri claimed for some concession to Bengal, which 
was most hard pressed on the financial side Mr. Neogy also 
supported. 


Mr. Mazumdar said that he had come to like Sir Godfrey Fell, 
in spite of all his prejudices against him, for reasons which he could 
not tell. Sir Godfrey Fell had told the Assembly, the other 
day, that the more they paid for the Army, the better it was 
for India. Now it looked that Mr. Hailey was arguing that the 
more they paid for the income tax officers, the better it was for 
India. All that the speaker could say was: * Save me from my 
friends.” 


Mr. Hailey briefly replied, justifying the expenditure which, 
he said, was necessary in order to equalise the work and bring in 
more money. The motion was rejected. 


At this stage, Mr. Hailey reiterated that lump provisions 
under this head also would be scrutinised by the Standing Finance 
Committee, and asked the House to withdraw the motions relating 
to them. This was agreed to, and the demand for income-tax, 
as amended, was accepted. 
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Demand Under Salt 


Sir Thomas Holland moved the budget head uniler Salt, and 
demanded a grant of Rs. 1,17,95, 000. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju moved that the provision of Res. 
10,87,680 for Assistant Inspectors be reduced by one Jakh. 

Sir Thomas Holland pointed out that the provision objected 
to was complicated, and the Government were now going into 
the details and would place the whole matter before the Standing 
Finance Committee. 

At this assurance the Mover withdrew his motion. 

Mr. T. Rangachari moved that the total demand under salt 
be reduced by 25 lakhs. He pointed out that several items like 
the local and other allowances were too large to be accepted by the 
House. He did not wish to press his motion after hearing Sir 
Thomas Holland. 

The total demand for salt was put and carried. 


DELHI—10TH. MARCH 1921 
Replies to Interpellations 


Replying to Mr. Lathe, the Army Secretary said that the 
Government had seen the allegations contained in the Bombay 
Chionicle of the 24th ultimo about “the wide-spread and well- 
known corruption and inefficioncy that had come to characterise 
all branches of the Army Department’, but it was not intended 
to hold any enquiry into these allegations. 

Replying to Sir Sivaswamy lyer, Mr. O’ Donnell] said that the 
political section of the Home Department was created in 1917, No 
Indians were in this section. Secret work was done in other sections 
of the Home Department, besides political, where Indians were doing 
secret and confidential work. It was a fact that the files of the 
political section of the Home Department, when referred to the other 
Departments of the Government of India or to the office of the 
Director of Intelligence Bureau, were dealt with by Indian members 
of these departments without any objection. The question of 
throwing open the political section to Indian Superintendents and 
Assistants was purely for the head of the department to decide, with 
due regard to his responsibility for efficiency. 


Replying to Mr. Joshi, the Revenne Secretary said that the 
initiative in the matter of abolition of forced labour and impress- 
ment of carts and other conveyances rested with the local Govern- 
ments. The Government of India would, however, investigate this 
question in so far as it concerned the territories having no Legislative 
Counoils. 
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Budget Head under Opium 


Mr. Hailey introduced the budget head under “Opium” and 
demanded a grant of Rs. 1, 50, 73, 000. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju desired that the provision of Rs. 
5, 31, 300 as salaries for Ghazipur staff of sub-deputy agents and 
assistant agents in the United Provinces be reduced by one lakh. 

Mr. Ginwala supported Mr. Venkatapathi Raju, but his motion 
for reduction was lost. 

Mr. Rangachari demanded a total reduction by twenty lakhs. 
He pointed out several items under this head, in regard to which 
there was not sufficient indication as to the necessity for an increase 
of the provision. 

Mr. Hailey promised from next year to supply the Members 
with a memorandum showing the reason for increase in these allot- 
ments. If they had not done so this year, it was because the Govern- 
ment were novices equally with this Assembly in regard to these 
requirements. He then explained the necessity for allotment, and 
said that the Government were under obligation to supply opium to 
other countries, and there would be a breach of contract if these 
provisions were not granted. 

Mr. Rangachari, thereupon, withdrew his motion. Mr. 
Hailey’s demand under head “Opium” was then granted. 


Land Revenue 


Mr. Hullah, Revenue Secretary, moved fora grant of Rs, 
967,000 for land revenue. 

Mr. Seshagiri Iyer moved that the provision of Rs. 1,02,750 
for Coorg be reduced by Rs. 50,000. He said that he could not 
understand why the revenue administration of Coorg be kept in 
the hands of the Central Government, instead of being shifted 
to the Madras Government, which would carry the administration 
much cheaper than at present. 

Sir Sivaswamy Iyer objected to dragging the large question of 
annexation of Coorg to Madras in a budget discussion. The ques- 
tion required a separate and thorough handling before final decision. 

Sir William Vincent said that the people of Coorg, as a whole, 
preferred to remain a separate entity under the Government of 
India. If it was later found advisable in the interest of Coorg, and 
in accordance with the wishes of its people to annex to the Madras 
Presidency, or effect any other reforms, the Government of India 
would be prepared to consider it. Mr. Seshagiri had really brought 
a large question under the guise of demand on grants. 

Mr. Seshagiri Iyer. replying, feft surprised as to why Sir 
Sivaswamy was so stiff necked in bis opposition to the proposal, 
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especially when he had been a Membor of the Madras Executive 
Council. The speaker had brought forward his motion only to elicit 
information and to draw the attention of the Government for more 
efficient working of the administration in Coorg. 

The motion was by leave withdrawn, and the original Govern- 
ment motion for grant of Rs. 9,67,000 was carried. 

Mr. Innes’ demand for Rs. 1,29,000 under Excise was granted 
without any opposition and reduction Similarly, Mr. Hailey’s 
demand for Rs. 4,24,000 under Stamps was sanctioned. 

Forests 


Mr. Hullah wanted Rs. 25,70,000 under the bead “ Forests,” 
Mr. Venkatapathi Raju urged reduction by one lakh of the provi- 
sion of Rs. 1,57,940 for Extra Assistant Conservators and other 
supervisors. He referred tu the growth of the figure under Salaries 
from Rs. 53,220 in 1920 21 to Rs. 1.57,940 during the coming year, 
and saw no justification for this sudden increase uf more than: twice 
the amount, which only affected the poor tax payer. He found no 
hopes of inducing the Government to cut down the expenditure, 
when items like this grew in one year to twice ita size. 

The motion for the reduction was put to vote and carried by a 
large majority. 

Mr. Rangachari moved that the demand under ‘Forest’ be 
reduced by three lakhs. He disclaimed any intention for standing 
in the way of the most needed developmenta in forests, but he 
found that there was nothing shown to indicate that increased 
provision would be utilised for the industrial and commorcial 
development of India 

Mr. Sarma said that the Imperial Forest Service was votable, 
while the salaries of tha Provincial Service were not. It was now 
under consideration whether the Im erial Forest Service should be 
recruited in India or in Kingland. Then again, the Research Institutes 
and Forest College in Uehra Dun were to be improved to afford 
higher and up to-date education in Forestry, and expert staff was 
now being engaged. He assured the House that only a minimum 
provision for Forests had been demanded. 

The motion was thereupon withdrawn, and the reduced sum 
under the head “Forest” amounting to Rs. 24,70,000 was carried. 

Registration 


The demand of Rs. 2,500 for Registration was carried without 
discussion. 


Railways 


Col. Waghorn introduced the head under ‘Railways,’ and de- 
manded grant of Rs. 61,68,61,000. Vr. Venkatapathi Raju who 
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urged the reduction of working expenses from Rs. 58,21,72,000 by 
five crores, pointed out that Railways were purely worked as a com- 
mercial concern, and the House must deal with it on business-like 
principles. In countries like Canada, the working expenses on Rail- 
ways came to about fifty per cent and he, therefore, did not under- 
stand how it could come to 66 per cent here in this country. 
Col. Waghorn referred to the increase in the cost of fuel and of 
renewals of the rolling stock, permanent ways, ete, which were 
kept in abeyance during tho War, besides extra remuneration 
to employees. Otherwise there was no increase over the present 
year’s figure. 

Mr. Anna Bapajee Katha also moved for the reduction of four 
crores under the head ‘Railways : working expenses.” He raid 
that while be was in full sympathy with the proposal of spending 
more money on renewals of the rolling stock and permanent ways, he 
should ask the House to remember that considering the rate of pro- 
gress on these renewals during the current year, the Assembly should 
not vote for the huge sum under this head. 

Sir George Barnes, replying, pointed out that the increase of 
61 lakhs was due to increase in the price of coal, and some other in- 
creases on account of the increase in the wages to employees. The 
plain fact was that owing to the scarcity of getting material during 
the war the Government could not renew the wear and tear. Now 
that the War was over, they bad to renew the whole machinery 
which would cost enormously. 

Mr. Pickford supported every word of Sir George Barnes, and 
referred to the damaged condition of rolling stock, making passenger 
traffic unsafe. He appealed most earnestly to the members against 
any policy of retrenchment which would only injure the best 
interest of the country. 

Mr. Price mentioned instances in the past when the Railways 
were closed for lack of rolling stock. He said that it would be a 
disaster to the Panjab and Sindh if the N. W. Railway traftic was 
not improved. 

Mr. H. Vishandas endorsed Mr. Price’s remark, and said that 
there should be no reduction in the interests of the country at large. 
Mr. Hussain Ali said that the question was not of providing money, 
but whether the money provided would be utilised for the affixed 
purpose, If the Railway Board could assure that they would be able 
to get rolling stock from England this year, be would support the 
total amount for working expenses. 

Mr. Rangnchari had no objection to the working expenses being 
granted if it was for the renewal of rolling stock and permanent 
ways. He asked why the Government should not get these stock 
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from France and otber countries, where their price was stated to be 
cheaper } 

Mr. B. S. Kamath objected to improving the pay of the staff to 
the detriment of rolling stocks, and particularly, instanced the case 
of the G. I. P. Railway in respect of which there was an increase 
from seventy six to ninety lakhs on the salary of General Superin- 
tendents, whereas increase i its expenditure on the rolling stock 
was comparatively very small. He took strong exception to this 
feature of the railway administration, and asked why Superin- 
tendents and other officers sbould be brought from other countries, 
and paid very high salaries, thereby finding it difficult to improve 
the rolling stock. 

Colonel Gidney objected to the motion for the reduction, and 
took strong exception to the question of racial distinction brought 
in by Mr. Kamath. He said that the test was of fitness for service. 
If Indians went in large numbers to England and trained themselves 
in particular lines, they were equally eligible to fil: the engineering 
and other technical posts. He drew the attention of the great 
agitation now prevailing among the railway staff, and any reduction 
in their salaries would mean disaster to the country. He emphasised 
that there was no question of race in filling the engineering posts. 

Dr. Gour said that the whole question was that there was al- 
ways a distinction in the salaries of Europeans, Anglo-Indians and 
Indians doing the same work. If the railways were to be worked 
on economic lines, the posts should be open to men of merit without 
distinction of particular community. The Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians should be paid the same as Indians. Otherwise the railways 
would be very expensive. The principle dominating the adminis- 
tration should be fair-play and no favour. 

Dr. Nand ILal pressed for a larger introduction of the Indian 
element in the working of railways. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju said that he did not stand in the 
way of any useful expenditure, but merely objected to increasing 
several unnecessary items, which could easily be brought down. 
He wanted an explanation as to why the working expenses were _ in- 
creasing abnormally, especially when they were thinking of raising 
special loans. Unless the Government would promise to scrutinise 
the necessity for such abnormal increase, be must press his motion. 

Mr. Jadunath Mazumdar supported the motion for the reduc- 
tion, while Mr. Ginwalla opposed it. 

Col. Waghorn, replying to the debate, assured the House that 
this year the Government hoped to carry ont renewals more than last 
year, and wanted them to believe that every possible effort would 
be made to improve the rolling stock, permanent way, etc, 
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Mr. Lathe urged that four crores should be deducted from the 
working expenses under railway demand. He urged the same ar- 
guments as were urged by many non officials on Mr. V. Raju’s 
motion, and pointed to the huge deficit they were working under. 

Col. Waghorn and Sir George Barnes asked the House not to 
vote for the reduction, as it would defer many urgent and important 
works contemplated, and appealed to Mr. Lathe to withdraw the 
motion. 

The motion was, bowever, pressed and Jost. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer moved for the reduction of the cost of the 
Railway Board by Rs _ 8,30,000. He narrated the disgraceful 
condition of the South Indian Railway, especially in the far south, 
and expressed the feelings of the people that the rates were so 
manipulated that they encouraged more external trade than internal 
tradc. He had seldom heard anyone saying a good word about the 
Railway Board, which, as a whole, had not done anything to 
advance railway construction. In the Madras Presidency, the 
interests of Railway construction would have been safer without the 
Railway Board. Mr. Tomkins, Joint Secretary of the Railway 
Board, in his evidence before the Railway Committee, had shown 
how far the Railway Board had not been able to serve the purpose 
of remedying the complaints against the callousness of the Company. 
Sir Sivaswami Iyer observed that the Railway Board had been a 
source of obstacle and an engine of delay for useful programmes, 
and he would therefore wish it to be replaced by some suitable 
substit'ite. 


Sir Sivaswami withdrew the motion, and the grant under the 
railway head amounting to Rs. 61,68,61,000 was carried. 
The demand was accepted. 


Irrigation 


Sir Sydney Crookshank introduced the head under “ Irrigation 
and Water-Ways,” for which he demanded Rs. 2,69,000. 
Posts and Telegraphs. 


Mr. Innes moved that the grant of Rs. 10,78,02,000 be nude 
for Posts and Telegraphs. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju moved that the provision of working 
expenses amounting to Rs. 8,38,82,000 be reduced by one crore. 
He drew attention to the pre-war figures for the same head, and 
said that the figure for the next year stood 200 per cent higher than 
five years ago. Every year the working expenses were going up by 
leaps and bounds, and the time had come for reduction. 

Mr, Innes said that the motion for reduction would do enor: 
mous harm, The expenditure on Posts and Telegraphs was grow: 
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ing, because expansions of these services were undertaken every 
year, and also because, as i6 was well-known, there had been large 
increases owing to economic conditions, and Mr. Venkatapathi Raju 
could check these economic conditions with the same result as King 
Canute did on the exercise of his will over the waves of the sea, 
The speaker cited the example of the House of Commons, where re- 
duction was never resorted to, unless it meant a vote of censure on 
the Minister in charge. ‘The expenses under the head, he said, 
were essential for the efficient working of the department. 

The motion for reduction was put and lost. 

Mr. Joshi moved for reduction on Rs. 1,200,000 demand for 
Posta and Telegraphs. He said that retrenchment could be effected 
by stopping the creation of new posts and by postponing a certain 
number of new buildings. He said that the expenditure on new 
buildings should be reduced to ten lakhs. 

Mr. Joshi’s motion was put to vote, and declared carried. 
When a division was demanded, the result was that 47 voted for 
and 42 against. 

Mr. Samarth moved that in the demand for Posts and 
Telegraphs, the amount of Rs. 10,78,02,000 be reduced by Rs. 
11,002,000. He said that a reduction should be made in the 
amount entered in the columns for capital outlay. He pointed 
out the wrong entry of capital outlay on Posts and Telegraphs | 
in the statement of expenditure charged to the revenue of the ~ 
Central Government in India. Mr. Hailey accepted the proposal 
tothe extent of one crore of rupees. The reduced demsnd for 
Posts and Telegraphs, amounting to 77,£0,02,000 was accepted. 


DELHI—111H. MARCH 1921 


The Assembly met again on the 11th. and the discussion on 
grant was continued. 

The demand under the head, ‘Interest on Miscellaneous Obliga- 
tions’ amounting to Ra. 2,30,77,000, was granted without discussion, 


General Administration 


Mr O'Donnell introduced the Budget head under the 
“Geueral Administration”, and demanded a grant of Rs. 66,03,000. 


Mr Venkatapathi Raju, in moving that a provision of Re, 
60,000 under the hesd of “Executive Council” be omitted, drew 
attention to the fact that the place of Sir George Barnes, who 
was about to retire, should not be filled and the number of 
Executive Councillors should be six and not seven. 

Sir William Vincent, replying, stated that at present there 
was no intention of giving the place of Sir George Barnes tos 
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new Member. The provision that was sought to be omitted 
referred to travelling allowances to Executive Councillors. There 
were a lot of complaints from several parts of the country, which 
required to be attended to by tours. Further, the members 
themselves often felt the need of getting into touch with commer- 
cial centres, and so it was not advisable to cut out this sum. 
They should not do that, unless the House wished to curtail the 
touring of the Executive Councillors. 
The motion was rejected. 


Inspector of Office Procedure 


Mr. Mazumdar moved that the item ‘Inspector of Office 
Procedure” carrying a salary of Rs. 27,450 be omitted. He could 
not believe that the Home Member or any other Secretary could 
say that they had in their old age forgotten the Office procedure. 
He said that the salary of this Special Officer was put as non- 
votable, but he could not understand how... ... ++: 

Mr. Hailey interrupted and said that he was sorry that there 
was a misprint. The salary was votable. 

Mr. Mazumdar said that he was surprised that this misprint 
should have escaped the notice of the Inspector of Office Procedure 
himself. (Laughter.) 


There was a good deal of heckling over this matter and 
eventually the motion was lost. 


Publicity Section 


Mr. Bhai Man Singh next moved that the provision of Rs, 
18,000 for the salary of two officers on special duty in the Home 
Department be omitted. He ssid that he was under the impression 
that this special branch was doing some secret service, and he did 
not want the Government to have any officers on such high salaries 
for this purpose. 

After Sir William Vincent had replied showing the importance 
of publicity work on behalf of Government Mr. Bhai Man Singh 
asked for permission to withdraw his motion, as he was not pre- 
viously aware of all the facts that were given out in the course of 
the debate. But his personal belief and personal experience waa 
that more of falsehood and less of truth was being spread by the 
Punjab Publicity Bureau, which, in effect, were calculated to do 
more harm than good. 


American Lecturer to India 


Mr. Kamat moved tbat the provision of Rs. 25,000 for charges 
in connection with the visit of an American Lecturer to India be 
omitted, 
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Sir William Vincent emphasised the ignorance that prevailed 
in the United States about Indian affairs, and quoted instances of 
gross misrepresentations spread there by the Indian revolutionary, 
otherwise called the Ghadr party, about Indian state of affairs, 
The Government intended to call an American lecturer of very high 
repute who could attract audience by thousands to come to India, 
and after studying its position to go back to America and supply 
most accurate information. The step wastaken in order that 
America might be able to appreciate at what stage the people of 
India had reached in the political, social and educational spheres. 

The motion for the reduction was put and carried by a majority, 

Administration of Justice 


Mr. O’Donnel moved that the grant of Rs. 4,47,000 under 
Administration of Justice be granted. 

Mr. Norton moved for the reduction of Rs. 10,000 from Civil 
and Sessions Court, and Rs. 10,000 from Criminal Courts, He said 
that his object was to secure a reduction of Rs. 20,000 in order to 
enable the Government to provide the Assembly with an adequate 
library, so as to enable the members to come prepared after reference 
to books. In order to secure retrenchment for this purpose, he 
wanted to attack the ‘Ecclesiastical head”, but finding that it was 
not votable he wanted to cut down the Viceroy’s household. But, 
as he did not like to inconvenience the new Viceroy, he had, how- 
ever, regretfully to resort to “Administration of Justice’. He 
wished that the Government would show charity, latitude and 
benevolence in this matter of providing a library at Delhi. 

The President said that Mr. Norton had not, from the first to 
the last word, touched the administration of justice, and the reason 
why the speaker was not stopped was that he was touching a subject 
of great importance to the House. However, he would not allow 
the same amount of latitude to other speakers, except the Govern- 
ment Member, who, if he liked, could touch the question of the 
provision of a library. 

Sir William Vincent assured that he would approach the 
Finance Member to provide money fora library at Delhi, but he 
did not see the reason why the administration of justice be made to 
suffer for it. 

After this assurance, Mr, Norton withdrew his motion, The 
original motion for the grant under the ‘Administration of Justice” 
was thereupon carried, 

Goals and Convicts’ Settlements 


Mr. O’Donnell introduced the head under ‘Gaols and Convicts 
Settlements”, and wanted sanction for Rs. 31,26,000, 
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Mr. Rangachari moved for a reduction by Rs. 21,200, and 
pointed out the growth of increase of expenditure in respect of the 
rates paid to steamers which carried convicts to the Andamans. 

After Sir W. Vincent had explained the Govt. position the 
motion was withdrawn, and the total demand granted. 


Police 


Mr. O'Donnell moved for the grant of Rs. 2,92,[00 for the 
police. The motion was carried. 


Ports and Pilotage 


Mr. Innes moved for grant of Rs. 11,68,000 under ‘Ports and 
Pilotage” which was agreed to. 


Survey and Meteorology 


The demand for the Survey of India amounting to Rs. 2,83,000 
was also carried. 

The Revenue Secretary then demanded Rs. 4,57,000 for 
meteorology. 


Geological Survey, ete 


Demands for the geological survey amounting to Rs. 164,000 
and for the botanical survey amounting to Rs. 1,37,000 were also 
granted. 

Mr. Sharp moved for the grant of Rs. 1,11,000 for the zoologi- 
cal Survey, which was agreed to after some discussion. 

Archaeology 


Mr. Sharp moved for the grant of Rs. 14,55,000 for Archacology. 
Sir Thomas Holland moved for Rs. 1,60,00,000 (%) under 
‘‘mines” , which were granted. 


Science and Education 


Mr. Sharp demanded Rs. 3,54,000 for other scientific depart- 
ments and Rs. 18,49,000 for education. Both were granted without 
discussion. 

Medical Services 


Mr, O’Donnell moved for the demand of Rs. 16,24,000 for 
Medical Services. 

Mr. Rangachari, in urging a reduction of the demand for 
medical purposes of Rs. 16,24,000 by six lakhs, appealed to the 
Government to give effect to the popular wishes in regard to the 
encourgement of Ayurvaidic and Unani systems of medicine, 

Sir William Vincent, on behalf of the Government, referred to 
the promise he gave last year to Mr, Haroon Jaffer in regard to the 
encouragement of the Unsni and Tibbi College in Delhi if the 
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authorities of that institution would approach the Government. with 
a properly considered scheme. But, for some reason or other, Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, who was the head of that institution, refused to come 
for a grant. The speaker had no doubt that Non-Co-operation was 
responsible for that (laughter), and the institution was conducted on 
principles opposed to a ‘Satanic’ Government. (Laughter) 
On this assurance, Mr. Rangachari withdrew his motion, and 
the total demand asked for was granted, which was accepted. 
Mr. Sharp moved for the grant of Rs. 11,30,000 for pablic health. 


DELHI—14TH MARVEH 1921. 


Agriculture. 


Mr. Hullah, Revenue Secretary, demanded Rs. 7,50,000 under 
agriculture. 

Rai Saheb Lakshmi Narayan Lal moved for the omission of 
a Jump provision of Rs. 18,820 for the Gazetted staff, Pusa. 

The motion for reduction was put and lost. 

Mr. Shahani moved for reduction in the provision for agricul- 
tural and veterinary periodicals He said that his intention really 
was to draw the attention of the Government to the necessity of 
increasing grant under this head. 

Mr. Hailey assured that the Government would try to meet 
the wishes of the mover for an increase under this bead. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Shahani also moved for the omission of Rs. 15,000 provided 
as grant to the [ndian Tea Association. He pointed out that there 
were other industries like cotton, which required to be encouraged 
more than tea. 

Mr. Hullah emphasised the fact that this was the opportune 
moment for a grant, and that any renewal of it would be placed 
before the Finance Committee. 

The motiou for ommission was negatived and the total demand 
was accepted. 

Mr. Hullah next demanded Rs. 5,87,000 under “ Civil Veteri- 
nary Services,” 

Mr. Badge pressed for reduction of Rs. 11,290 provided for a 
Veterinary Deputy Superintendent by Rs. 8,000. 

Mr. Hullah accepted the reduction to the extent of Rs. 7,650: 

Industries. 

Sir Thomas Holland next moved for a grant of Re. 6,43,000 
under the head “ Industries.” 

Mr. Shabani asked for the omission of Re. 10,000 provided as 
the salary of the Manager of the Acetone factory at Nasik, 
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The motion for reduction was put and lost. 

Mr. Lakshmi Narayan Lal moved for ths omission of Rs. 53,750, 
provided for the revision of the Nasik Acetone Factory. 

Sir Thomas Holland briefly replied, pointing out that even this 
sum was not aufficient for the purpose, 

The motion was lost. 

Sardar Gulab Singh moved for the rsaduction of the total 
demand by Rs. 1,73,000, and suggested that the same expenditures 
under consideration lik) those of Acetone factory might be put off 
till next year, and only those of extreme urgency taken up. 

The motion was put and lost. 


Aviation. 


Mr. fnnes demanded Ras. 55,000 for aviation. 
Mr. Lakshmi Narayan moved for the omission of Rs. 30,000 
provided for an aerodrome at Allahabad which was negatived. 


Other Grants. 


Mr. Innes moved for the grant of Rs. 25,800 (2) for commercial 
intelligence. 

Mr. Sharp’s demand, under the head “Census,” for Rs. 2,465,000 
was accepted without any discussion 

Mr. [unes next moved for the grant of Rs, 1,53,000 under the 
head © Emigration’. 

Mr. Innes’ demand for Ra. 1,79,000 under the head “ Registrar 
of Joint Stock Compinies” was accepred without discussion. 

Mr. Hailey moved for grant of Rs, 12,12,000 under miscellaneous 
departments. 


Imperial Library 


Dr. Gour moved that the provision of Rs. 72,000 for charges 
in connection with tho Imperial Library be omitted. He objected 
to the library being located in Caleutta when the Imperial Capital 
had been removed to Delhi. Uf this library was being taken advant- 
age of by Bengal, its cost should be borne by the local Government. 
After a good deal of discussion in which much jealousy was shown 
by some members for the location of the Library at Calcutta, the 
motion for reduction was put to vote and lost. 


Currency. 


On the motion of Mr. Hailey the grant of Rs. 31,30,000 under 
* Currency” was carried without discussion. 
Civil Works. 


Sir Sydney Crooksbank moved for grant of Rs. 1,19,50,000 
under Civil Works, including expenditure in England, 
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Viceregal Estate. 


Dr. Gour moved for the reduction of Rs. 5,00,000 for the 
Viceregal estate. He said that he failed to see the necessity of 
providing such huge sums for the Viceregal estate, which, after all, 
was a temporary house, which had, in future, to be shifted perma- 
nently to Raiaina in New Delhi. An important question to be decided 
was whether the Government would go on spending large sums of 
money over temporary buildings. 

The amendment was put and lost. 

Motor-bus Service 


Dr. Gour moved that the provision of Rs 26,50,00 for motor- 
bus service for conveyance of the Government of India establish- 
ment be omitted. The motion for reduction was put and negatived. 

Extension of Longwood Hotel 


Dr. Gour moved for the omission ot Rs. 84,000 intended 
for the extension of the Longwood Hotel in Simla, which, it was 
stated, was to provide accommodation for members of this Assemb- 
ly during the Legislative Sessions there. Dr. Gour objected to 
this expenditure, so long as the real question, whether or not any 
legislative business was to be transacted in Simla during the autumn, 
was not settled. He pressed that this expenditure should be 
deferred until they decide that question. 

Mr. Hailey wanted that this motion should be deferred till 
Mr. Seshagiri lyer’s motion regarding the exodus to Simla was 
decided. ‘The House agreed to this arrangement. 

Simla Exodus 


Mr. Seshagiri Iyer then moved that the provision of Rs. 5,64,500 
for building a Council Chamber for the Legislative Assembly in 
Simla be omitted. He said that the opinion outside this House was 
unanimous that there should be no legislation from hill tops. 
(Cries of No, No) The Madras Government had, in deference to 
the persistent voice of the Presidency, decided that there should be 
no legislation from its summer Presidency at Ootacamund, and that 
the Government had agreed to move down to the plains whenever 
there was any legislation. The speaker thought that this Assembly 
should convey their heartiest thanks to Lord Willingdon for the 
exceedingly good example he had set in this question. This 
Assembly must imitate the example of that benighted Province and 
later on resolve that there should be no legislation in Simla. 
The Government had told him that the cost of the temporary 
Council Chamber was Rs. 3,85,000 and that of the residential 
accommodation of Members was Rs. 6,32,000. Thus, a sum of 
nearly ten lakhs had already heen spent, and when the Coundil 
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Chamber had been completely built it would have cost Rs. 20 lakhs. 
For a very long time, it was tacitly understood that there should be 
no contentious legislation from the summer residence, but those 
were the days when there were no representatives of the people in 
the Government. But, after that, when the Councils came into 
existence, thera was persistent agitation against legislation from tbe 
summer residence. This was not heeded to, and the result is known 
to all, One Parliamentary Committee in England had condemned 
that the army headquarters should have been in Simla. If that 
could be so in regard to Executive Council being in Simla, there 
was greater reason why legislative members should not be asked to 
go up to Simla. Mr. Seshagiri lyer suggested that legislative 
business might be held in Delhi throughout the five cold months 
with a short recess, and if there was any urgent legislation to be 
transacted during the autumn, then the Government should come 
down to Delhi for a few days for the purpose. We are not made of 
ice, concluded the speaker, and we can share the sufferings of the 
people living here for a few days. All shades of opinion in India, 
whether European or Anglo-Indian, or Moderate or Nationalist, are 
unanimous that there should be no legislation from hill-tops, and by 
your vote this afternoon you will tell the people whether you are 
truly representing them in this Assembly or not. 

Sir William Vincent said that the Government’s position was 
absolutely neutral, and the question at issue was purely a matter of 
choice by the Assembly. His personal opinion was that the Members 
would find it extremly inconvenient to work hero in summer, and 
he would suggest that, before finally deciding the issue, the House 
should serve here for one summer season and then see whether they 
would stick to Delhi for all seasons. His personal opinion was that 
the Assembly should wait for another six or seven y: ars till perma- 
nent Chambers were built here. It would be impossible at present 
for the Government to sit here for 12 months for lack of accomoda- 
tion, but if the Assembly decided in favour of Delhi only, the camp 
offices should be brought down to Delhi. He informed the House 
that the Legislative Chamber in Simla was already nearing comple- 
tion, and that the building now could not be dismantled. Commu- 
nications in Simla were now quite up-to date and accommodation 
was abundant, The late Chief Commissioner of Delhi, Mr. Hailey, 
could tell the House of his experience of Delhi heat. Perhaps, he 
took bags of ice with him. (Laugher.) He asked the Members whe- 
ther they would like to motor down to the Council Chamber from 
Raisina which was at a distance of seven miles. However, the 
House should decide what was the most advantageous for the cons 
duct of public business, 
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Dr. Nandlal, opposing the motion, said that the session in 
Simla would mean more out-put of work and less inconvenience. 
He said that the Members would die with heavy work under the 
scorching heat of Delhi sun. As for the remoteness of Simla, he 
said that newspapers could inform of the public feelings to the 
same extent. 

Mr. Sarma said that it would take several years before Delhi 
could be made to suit the needs of the Government. Moreover, the 
Government had already spent four lakhs on the Simla Council 
Chamber, and it would be wasteful expenditure to suddenly stop 
this building. As for expensiveness, he said that there would be no 
saving in keeping Delhi for the summer session. From his personal 
experience he could say that he felt much fitter to work in Simla, 
and it would be truely democratic to walk in the nice climate of 
Simla hills. Coming to the question of public opinion, Mr. Sarma 
said that there was really io difference between Delbi and 
Simla, as both were not intellectual centres, and the Members could 
not possibly expect any very great help from public opinion in 
these two places. Both these capitals were in one corner of India. 
He, therefore, said that on the grounds of economy, finance, con- 
venience and public opinion there was not much to prefer Delhi to 
Simla. 

Dr. Sapru said that the Government Executive Members could 
not vote on this resolution. As they wanted to remain neutral, the 
Government would exomine the results of the debate carefully and 
put it before the new Viceroy. 

Mr. Ujagar Singh Bedi strongly opposed the motion, and, 
among other things, be said that the efficiency of Government work 
would suffer if they adoped thu resolution. 

Mr. Rangachariar, who had himself often gone to Ootacamund 
during his High Court vacation, said that he spoke there not as Mr. 
Rangachari, but as a representative of mullions of people in his 
Presidency. (Hear, hear.) He asked: Did not their fathers and 
forefathers do their work in the plains? Did the Kings of old go 
to Simla or Darjeeling or Ootacamund to transact their work. He 
knew that the bureeucracy would persist in going to the heights of 
Simla to administer the country, but he never knew that there 
would be brown bureaucrats also. He was ratber surprised that 
his bon. leader, Mr. Sarma, at whose feet he learnt his lessons, who, 
as President of the Madras Mabajana Sabha, bad drafted telegram 
after telegram in vilifying the wicked bureaucratic Government for 
going up to summer residences, had now stood up to defend the 
climb to Simla. Eminert persons, like Raja Sir Madhava Rao and 
Dr. Miller, bad entered their most emphatic protest against thig 
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sort of migration. Mr. Sarma said that the new Viceroy was 
coming, and he would decide the question. But the speaker said 
that the Viceroy being new, he would lhke to know the views of 
this Assembly He, therefore, said ‘‘do work for the people, do 
their work, feeling as they do”? The responsibility for our decision 
rests with us—Indians. I look for a day when our people. the 
masses, will also send their representatives here. How do you 
expect them to afford to go on to legislate in the cool heights of 
Simla? Surely, that is a tall order. | am surprised that the people of 
the Panjab are rising to oppose the motion. Would they have liked to 
be in the heights of Simla when the Panjab disturbances took place} 
Would you have been 1n a position to read newspapers to know what 
was happening in Amritsar and other places ? Is that the conception 
of our duty here as legislators? Jf you had been in the cool 
heights, when these happenings took place, would you have been 
able to influence the Government?! Even in the plains you were 
not able to do anything. You would have been ina much worse 
position 1f you bad been in Simla As cleliberative and responsible 
people assembled here, are we really voicing the feelings of the 
people when we say . ‘We shall go to Simla and legislate” Let us 
not write ou1selves down as insincere patriots saying | one thing 
one day and another thing other day” Delhi kas been chosen 48 
the capital Let us push on the work in Delhi and make Delhi 
more habitable, but let us not be drawn away by side issues and 
side tracks 

Mr Norton could not for a moment accept that the Government 
could do better work on the hills than inthe plains. The Govern- 
mont must do their work in the plains whether 1t was good, bad or 
indifferent. No doubt the climate in Simla was more pleasant. But, 
as a matter of fact, they could do woik here, as they could do on the 
hilis Mr Sarma must not have said one thing as non ofhcial and 
contradicted himself now because be was an official. That sort of 
altitude ought to be deprecated The members should approach 
this question, realising that they were representing he people’s 
feelings, and as for himself he would not vote, but abide by the 
majority verdict. 

Mr. S. Sinha reminded the House of the legal position of the 
question, If they voted against the grant, the construction of the 
Chamber would be stopped But still the Viceroy would have 
power to convene the session at Simla, This issne should be decided 
by a resolution of public importance. The House should allow the 
building to be completed. 

Sir Sydney Crookshank said that the position was that the 
Government had certain amount of accommouution at Delhi and 
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certain amount at Simla, but neither was sufficient to accommodate 
the Government of India for the whole year. Five or six years 
hence, permanent buildings would spring up in Delhi, and then the 
Assembly could decide the question. He informed the Assembly 
that the Metcalfe House, where the Council of State Chamber was 
located, had been found to be inadequate te meet the demands of 
the Upper Chamber, and it would be reconstructed this summer. 
He requested the House, therefore, to at least hold their session in 
Simla for one year. As for the Chamber at Simla, it was built in 
such a way that it could be turned into residential quarters for the 
Government officials, for whom houses were now being taken on 
rent. So there would be no waste of money, even if, at a later date, 
the Assembly decided in favour of Delhi. 

Mr. E. Norton asked whether the vote of the Assembly would 
mean vote on the Simla exodus or vote on a particular grant. 

Sir William Vincent replied it would be considered as a vote 
on Simla exodus. 

The President informed that certain previous discussions had 
been deferred to discuss this general question. 

Mr. Vishindas said that it would be unfair to the Assembly to 
throw away four lakhs of rupees. 

The President suggested to Mr. Seshagri Iyer to reduce his 
motion for reduction from over 5 lakhs to a hundred rupees, so as to 
allow discussion on the general policy. Mr. Seshagiri Iyer agreed. 

Mr. Vishindas favoured the Simla sessions as most advantageous 
to the country and to the tax-payer. 

Mr. Mazumdar said he would have better liked an open discussion 
on the exodus than this indirect and subtle method of dealing with it, 

At this stage Mr. Siuha applied for closure, which was ugreed to. 

Mr. Seshagiri lyer’s motion, as formally amended, was then 
put to vote and declared lost. 

Mint & Exchange 


Mr. Hailey introduced the head under “ Mint ” and demanded 
a grant of Rs. 21.45,000, and a grant of Rs. 3,28,54,000 under the 
head “Exchange”, which were accepted. On the motion of Mr. 
Hailey, a graut of Rs. 2,57,000 under “Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions” was agreed to. 
Stationery and Printing 


Sir Thomas Holland introduced the head under ‘Stationery 
and Prfnting’ and demanded a grant of Rs. ],49,12,200. 

Sir Frank Carter urged for a reduction of this figure by Rs. 
10,00,000. He referred to the waste of stationery in Government 
Offices, and desired that the Finance Committee should scrutinise 
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the various details of this expenditure The Inepector of Office 
Procedure should help the Government in this direction. In 
conclusion, he suggested certain methods of offecting economy in 
stationery as was being done in Europe and America, and that the 
Government should buy their stationery as far as possible in India. 

Sir Thomas Holland explained that nine-tenths of the paper, 
which was the most important of all stationaries, were being 
bought in this country. He welcomed this motion in so far as it 
would bring bome to the officials the necessity of effecting economy 
in the use of stationery, but the difficulty was that the manufacturers 
in India demanded more than those abroad. In order to make 
Indian manufacturers realise the necessity of facing the competition 
of the world, the Government intended to bring certain special 
qualities of paper from abroid. The Government also proposed to 
employ at the headquarters of the Government of India (Delhi and 
Simla) stationery depots. 

After several speakers had strongly supported the mover, 
Sir Frank Carter withdrew his motion in view of Sir Thomas 
Holland’s assurance to effect economy. Jeave to withdraw the 
motion was not given by many members, and the motion for reduc- 
tion by ten lakhs was eventually carried by a majority. 

Miscellaneous 


Mr. Hailey demanded a grant of Rs. 50,23,000 under the head 
“Miscellaneous.” 

Mr. Lathe moved that th» reserve of Rs. 10 lakhs at the dis- 
posal of the Finance Department be reduced. Ue said that from 
the experience of past years, it was sufficiently known that these 
reserves were never used, or at least to the extent provided for. 
This buge amount for unforeseen expenditure was not justified as 
the budget had been prepared with the utmost caution. However, 
if need arose for any charges, the Finance Member could come for a 
supplementary grant. 

Mr. Hailey said that it was not good policy to come to the 
House for supplementary grants on all occasions. He believed that 
the reserve was not at all large. 

Mr. Lathe agreed to reduce his figure to five Jakhs, and his 
amended motion was carried. 

Mr. Hailey demanded a grant of Rs. 62,84,000 under the head 
“Adjustments.” This was agreed to. 


N. W. F. Provinces 
Dr. Sapru wanted a grant of Re. 1,43,54,000 to meet charges 


in respeet of the administration of the North-West Frontier 
Province, 
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Mr. Iswar Saran, while moving that the provision of Rs, 
$,20,000 for general administration be reduced by Rs. 20,000, said 
that his object was to draw the attention of the House to the 
unsatisfactory condition of the administration in the North-West 
Frontier Provinces. Dr. Nand Lal had already referred to this kind 
of administration by his resolution for a Committee on the Frontier 
raids. The facts stated by Dr. Nand Lal had not been challenged 
by Dr. Sapru at that time, 

Dr. Sapru rose to a point of order. He said that the hon. friend 
is not quite correct when he says that the facts were not challenged. 

Mr. Iswar Saran replied that he might be wrong, but it was his 
opinion. He referred to the article that had appeared in the Tribune 
of Lahore, on the general administration of the North West Frontier 
Provinces. Here, in the Goveriument of India, the Indians were 
excluded from foreign and political deparment, and in the North-Weat 
Frontier Provinces there was practical exclusion of Indians from 
every branch of administration. There was no Indian either as 
Judge, Commissioner, Collector, Magistrate, Deputy Superintendent 
of Police or even as Assistant Superintendent of Police. This sort 
of administration had caused a great desl of dissatisfaction. Mr, 
Montagu had, in his Declaration of August, 1917, referred to the 
“increasing association of Indians in every branch of administration”, 
but this declaration had not in the least been carried into effect in 
the N. W. F. Provinces. 

Dr. Nand Lal emphasised the fact that the separation of the 
Frontier Provinces had becn a failure, and urged ro-annexation on 
both political and economical grounds. 

Sir Sivaswami Aiyar asked the Government as to what led 
them to separate the Frontier Provinces from the Panjab. If this 
special machinery was introduced to secure better administration 
of the Frontier, he was afraid that it had not suecseded in bringing 
immunity from the trans-Frontier raids. 

Dr. Sapru, on behalf of Government, referred to the previous 
discussion on the matter and agreed to a round table conference. 
Ch, Sahabuddin, Mr. 8S. Hussain Khan and S. Gujjan Singh asked 
the House to accept Dr. Sapru’s assurance, and the motion was put 
and lost. 

Mr. Iswar Saran next moved that the provision of Rs. 7,385,009 
for ‘‘ Administration of Justice’ be reduced by Rs. 30,000. He 
only wanted to know if there was no convict settlement in the 
N. W. F. Province. This was eventually withdrawn. 

Expenditure in England. 

Mr. Hailey moved for the grant of Rs. 1,07,72,000 for ex- 

penditure in England. 
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Mr. Lathe moved that the sum of Rs. 2,84,000 for expenses 
in connection with probationers for the Forest Department be 
omitted. He urged that the recruitment and training of Indians 
for the Imperial Forest Service bs made in [Indias rather than in 
England. After a short discussion, Mr Lathe pointed out that the 
entire service should be manned by Indians, but for the present, as 
it was stuted that forty per cent of the posts would be filled by 
Indians and far more noxt year, he withdrew the motion and would 
wait and soe what the Government did 

Mr. P. J.. Misra moved that the item of Rs. 1,20,000 intended 
for the alteration of the Grosvenor Gardens be omitted. 


Indian Students in England. 


Monshi Ishwar Saran moved that the provision of Rs. 50,000 
for the Indian Students’ Department he redueed by Rs, 1,000. 

Mr. Ishwar Saran, pointed out that the feeling of Indian 
students in Kngland was that this department was brought into 
existence to keep an eye on their politics. Two or three years ago 
the Indian National Congress had demanded the abolition of this 
Department which bad not gained the good-will of Indians or 
Indian students in England. After Mr. Shafi had assured the House 
that he would see that the arrangement had been taken away from 
the India Office and placed under the control of the High Commis- 
sioner who would be under the control of the Government of India, 
and that, as Education Member, he would take every care to see that 
this Department was hereslter conducted on the lines desired by 
the non-official members, Mr. Ishwar Saran withdrew his motion. 


Dr. Gour moved that the provision of Rs. 1,85,000 for the 
Indian Students’ Department be reduced by one lakh. He quoted 
the report of the Secretary of the Students’ Department for 1916 
to show that this responsible officer felt that it was mere waste of 
time and waste of money to send Indian students to prosecute in 
England their studies in Law and Engineering. From his personal 
experience in England, he believed the it was a sheer waste of time 
to send students for a study of Law in Hngland. He pressed 
that no scholarships should be given to Indian students, unless 
they disclosed the particular course of study they were going to 
prosecute. 

Mr. Shafi challenged the truth of the sweeping condemnation 
by Dr. Gour on the students who went to England for education 
in Law and Mr. Norton also repudiated the idea that Indian 
students were not treated on a footing of equality with their own 
students in Oxford and Cambridge. Dr, Gour eventually withdrew 
bis motion. 


80(a) 
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The Assembly met on 16th March to dispose of the last batch of 
demands under eleven heads. Railway demands amounting to 
Ra, 17,78,11,000, introduced the previous day, were taken up for 
discussion, One motion for the reduction of grant by ten crores stood 
in the name of Rai Bahadur Majumdar, but owing to his absence 
the motion was not taken up. 

On a general discussion on Railway administration Dr, Nandlal 
wanted to tighten the mouth of the Railway money bag. As acom- 
mon servant of both Europeans and Indians of all creeds, he 
objected to the spirit of differential treatment on Indian railways, 
His first grievance was that Indians could not get s waggon at all till 
the palm of a station master was greased. He next pointed out the 
deplorable treatment in regard to passengers, the Europeans getting 
a better treatment than the Indians. The third grievance was that 
the railway servants stole something from the commodities entrusted 
to their care. If he sent oranges somewhere, he should be ready 
to meet the fact that only half would reach the place of destination. 
This naturally resulted in the lack of confidence, and people 
instead of sending their articles by parcels entrusted them to 
travellers. Thus, the railway income suffered. Employers should, 
therefore, see that theft was put an end to. Then, again, railway 
compartments were horribly overcrowded, and the water-carriers 
at platforms wore absent, because they were, perhaps, cooking the 
food of the station masters, (Iuaughter) As to new constructions, 
he would say that any new additions would entail the same corrup> 
tion. The House should not call upon the tax-payers to pay for 
additional burden for their additional miseries, (Laughter.) 


Sir George Barnes, replying, referred to the charge of corrup- 
tion. He agreed and deplored that corruption did exist. He had 
been trying to put an end to this corruption, but the public did not 
help him in that task. Sometimes ago, he came across a _ mill-owner 
from the Central Provinces, who told him that he had paid Rs. 50 
in order to prosure a waggon, but when Sir George Barnes asked 
him to come and give particulars in order to bring a case against 
the station official, he fled away and absolutely declined to give any 
information. He related an almost similar case in which the 
aggrieved party did not want to give evidence even when persuaded, 
and observed that it was the absence of help from the public that 
enabled corruption to goon. He earnestly hoped that Indians would 
hereafter help the Government in putting down corruption, (A voice, 
certainly.) Referring to thecharge of inequality of treatment be- 
tween Indian and uropean passengers, Sir George Barnos observed 
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that it was mainly done by Indian Station-masters and not by 
European Station-masters who were very few in number. Again, if 
the Indian passengers brought any particular grievance to the notice 
of the authorities, it would be duly dealt with. As for the com- 
plaint about accommodation for third class passengers, he agreed that 
there was room for complaint, but these passengers ought to arrange 
to sit themselves in all compartments rather than all of them in 
one or two, because they happened to be all friends and relations. 

Mr. Pickford wantei the existing lines to be put in order 
before new construction could be attempted, because they had been 
grossly neglected. Referring to Sir George Barnes’ appeal for co- 
operation to put down corruption, Mr. Pickford related a case in 
which an Assistant Storekeeper made a written demand for two and 
a half per cent on the amount of a Bill he had just passed for pay- 
ment. Mr. Pickford took this case up and was for many months 
subjected to such persecution at the hands of railway and Court 
officials that nothing on earth could persuade him to assist railway 
administration in bringing down bribery aud corruption. He believed 
that the Indian public had been ever patient in the past. 

Baksbi Sohanlal pointed out that the construction of certain 
railway lines which were absolutely necessary and which had 
been surveyed and sanctioned, had not yet been proceeded with. 


Colonel Waghorn, President, Railway Board, referred to the 
two distinct sides of railway expenditure, one being charged to 
revenue for maintenance and working of railway lines, and the 
other being expenditure cherged to capital necessary to bring the 
existing lines up to date and to undertake and finish new cons- 
tructions. Now, this year, due to financial difficulties, the Finance 
Member had granted them only 17 crores, of which about 16 would 
be spent for improvement in the existing lines, and over one crore 
for completing the lines, like the Khyber Line and others already 
under construction. No new constructions, strictly speaking, 
were intended for the next year. Referring to the complaints 
of Dr. Nandlal, the speaker admitted the urgent necessity 
for increasing third class compartments. The Board was 
thinking of meeting the public need in this direction. He 
asked Mr. Pickford to supply him (speaker) with details 
of the case of bribery that he referred to in his speech. Conelud- 
ing, Col. Waghorn said that while fully recognising the need for 
extension and expansion he felt that as long as the finances at 
their disposal were inadequate they could not work wonders. 

Lala Girdharilal, Mr. Zahiruddin Abmcd and Mr. Ginwala 
also spoke drawing attention to the shortcomings of railways. 

Dr. Nandlal’s motion for reduction was put and lost, 
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The total demand under railways was, thereupon, catried. 
Irrigation 


On the motion of Sir Sydney Crookshank the demand for 
Rs. 3,14,000 under irrigation (not charged to revenues) was 
granted without discussion. 

Delhi Capital Outlay 

Sir Sydney Crookshank wanted a grant of Rs, 1,03,95,000 
under the head “Delbi Capital Outlay.” 

Mr, P. L. Misra, who moved for a reduction by Rs. 10 lakhs, 
asked several questions about the details provided in the budget, 
especially those relating to engineers, architects, etc., and said 
that the duties ought not to have been divided into so many hands. 
This was a top-heavy administration, and, according tothe present 
rate of progress, it would take eight years for the work to be 
completed, which meant that there was a lot of heavy expenditure 
of the poor tax-payer’s monoy. 

After a lengthy debate the motion was put and lost. 

The total demand was accopted. 

Mr. Hailey moved for the grant of one crore under a new 
demand to defray the charge for capital on the Indian Telegraph 
Department not charged to the revenue. This was carried. 


Miscellaneous 


Mr. Ilailoy introduced five more itoms under the head relating 
to disburse: ents, deposits, etc., which were all accepted without 
discussion, Mr. Hailey next demauded a grant of Rs, 2,25,00,85,000 
under the head “ Remittance”. This demand was granted as also 


the last demand for 11,73,50, 700 in the budget under the head 
“Home Transactions”. 


The whole discussion then terminated. 
Result of Voting 
The net rosult of the votings on demands for grants for the 
last six days was a total reduction by Ks. 29 Jakhs under various 
heads and tranafer of one crore under “Posts and Telegraphs” from 
the Revenue to capital account, thus reducing the deficit for the 
next year by one crore. 


On March 17th the Legislative Assembly met with a heavy 
agenda of business. 


Motion for a Joint Committee 


Mr. Hailey moved that this Assembly do recommend to the 
Counci] that the Bills to further amend the Indian Tariff Act, 
1894, the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, the Indian Income Tax 
Act, 1918, ard the Super Tax Act, 1920, and to amend the Freight 
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(railway and inland steam vessel) Tax Act, 1917, be referred to 
a Joint Committee of the Assombly and of the Council of State and 
that the Joint Committee do consist of 20 membors, 

Owing to a point of constitutional Law raised by Dr. Gour 
supported by Messrs Iyer and Norton, Mr. Hailey withdrew his 
motion so that the House may straightway consider the Bill 
next day. 

The Factories Act 


Sir Thomas Holland moved that this Assembly do recommend 
to the Council of State that the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, be referred to a Joint Committee of the 
Assembly and of the Council of State, the Committee to consist 
of 12 members. Ho said that there would be no objection to 
this question of factory as there was to the Finance Bill on a consti- 
tutional basis, After a shcrt discussion Sir Thomas assured the 
House that Government would see that all interests including capital 
and labour were represented, and the motion was carried. 

Bills passed and considered 


The Calcutta University Bill and the Bill to further amend the 
Code of Civil procedure 1s passed by the Council of State were 
passed, The Indian Electricity Bill was introduced, while the 
Maintenance order Bill, the Indian Penal Code Amendment Bill 
and the Civil Procedure Code Amendment Rill to provide against 
Institution of fraudulent suits were referred to select committees. 


The Council of State 
DELUI—171TH MARCI 1921 


Indianisation of Educational Service 


Replying to Raja Sit Harnam Singh, the Home Mcmber said that the 
extensive cmployment of Indian troops overseas was due to the world-wide war, 
and this action of the Government of India was generally approved by the piess 
and later on by the Lmyp.ial Legislative Council, The Government of India 
Wwole, however, unable to place on the table the cotrespondence between the 
Seerctary of State and themselves relating to the employment or non-employ- 
ment ot Indian troops overseas 

Replying to Mr. Khaparde’s question regarding the Indianisation of Indian 
Educational Service, the Home Member said that the Royal Commission on the 
public serviecs in India recommendcd that three quarters of the posts contained 
In class 1 of the Indian Educational Sei vice, in accordance with the reotganisa- 
tion they proposed, should be filled by officers recruited in Europe, provided 
suitable candidates could be obtained, and that one qu ter of the posts should 
be filled through 1ecruitment in India As new posts were created, recruitment 
in Europe and India should be so adjusted that additional officers would be taken 
halt fiom the one country and half from the other, The Government of India, in 
uddressing the Secretary of State, recommended that the proportion of Indians, 
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who could suitably be included in the Indian Educational Service, was 50 per 
cent, and that this should be regarded as the average proportion throughout 
India as a whole, variations being permitted in different provinces and Burma 
being for the present excluded from the calculation. This recommendation of 
the Government of India constituted a marked advance on the proposals of the 
Public Services Commission. It was sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
in November, 1919, with a view to showing the manner in which this recom- 
mendation has altcady been catricd out, It will be convenient to consider the 
proportion of Indians in the Indian Educational Service at the time when the 
Commission concluded its sittings and the proportion which exists to-day. On 
the Ist July, 1915, the number of Europeans in this service was 201 and that 
of Indians five The percentage of Indians to the total number was 2 42. 
On the Ist March, 1921, the number of EHuiopcans and Anglo-[ndans in the 
service was 205 and of Indians 111. The proportion of Indians to the total 
number was thus 35°12. Of the 111 Indians in the service, 3] have been 
appointed direct, 75 have been promot.d from the Provincial Educational Service 
and five have been promoted from outside poste. The figures which I have 
given exclude Directors of Public Instruction, members of the Women’s Indian 
Educational Service and members of the Chicfs’ Colleges’ Cadre. 


The Bills Considered and Passed 
The Bill validating certain indentures, transferring properties 
formerly held by enemy mission in trustees, the Land Acquisition 
Amendment Bill and the Deputy President (Legislative Assembly) 
Salary Bill were passed. 


The Exchange Question 


Mr. Kale then moved a resolution recommending the urgent 
necessity of an enquiry by a special representative Committee into 
the exchange situation, with a view to suggest suitable remedies to 
relieve the existing tension connected therewith, and to consider 
if it is not desirable to propose an alteration in the excha ge value 
of the rupee fixed by law and a modification of the currency system 
so a8 to place it on the gold standard basis, 

Sir Alexander Murray, Sir M. Dadabhoy, Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
and afew others opposed the motion, as no committee, not even 
the Brussels Finance committee, could stabilise exchange. Messrs, 
Kbaparade, Lala Sukhbir Singh and Maung l’o Bye supported the 
motion. Mr. Kbaparde said that had Mr. Dalal’s recomendations 
been acted upon, the exchange crisis would not have come. The 
resolution however was lost. 


The Legislative Assembly 
DELHI—18TH, MARCH 1921 
The Finance Bill 


On March 18th the Finance Bill was the only item on the 
agenda paper. The Secretary placed on the table Bills passed by 
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the Upper Chamber yesterday. The President ruled that the 
amendments regarding tue preamble of the Bill be postponed till 
the body of the Bill was amended and shaped. 

Mr. Samarth moved that the Finance Bill shall remain in 
force only till the 3lst March, 1922. He emphasised the fact that 
at the end of the year following the practice in the House of 
Commons, the Assembly should have power to review the whole 
Finance Bill with reference to the then existing conditions. 

Mr. Hailey readily agreed to allow the House to review at the 
end of the year the Post Office Act and the Income-Tax Act, but 
pointed out that tho question of tariff was much more complicated. 
lf it was voted that tariffs would come under the review of the 
Assembly at the end of the year, it would bring great uncertainty in 
the course of trade, and the result would be detrimental to the com- 
merce of this country. 

After a short discussion, Mr. Samarth withdrew his amend- 
ment, and the Government's amendment was carried. 


Inland Postal Rates 


Rai Saheb Lakshmi Narayan Lal moved for the omission of 
clause 3 of the Bill relating to inland postage rates on letters, post- 
cards, packets, registered newspapers and parcels. 

Mr Jatkar moved his amendment touching letters, postcards 
and registered newspapers. The President ruled that he would put 
this amendment in three parts separately. Mr. Jatkar moved his 
whole motion, and the discussion first began on the portion 
regarding postcards. After discussion, Mr. Jatkar’s motion to the 
effect that in the case of letters for weight not exceeding half a 
tola, half anva be charged, that for weight exceeding half and not 
exceeding one tola, one anna be charged, and for every tola or 
fraction thereof excecding one tola, one anna be charged, was put 
and declared lost. 

There was a short discussion on the third part of Mr. Jatkar’s 
motion relating to postage on registered newspapers, and it resulted 
in the following amendment, which was accepted. For a weight not 
exceeding five tolas, quarter anna be charged, for a weight exceeding 
five tolas, halfanna, and for every fifteen tolas or a fraction thereof 
exceeding fifteen tolas, half anna. 


Tariff Act 


Mr. Manmohandas Ramjee moved that the proposed Tariff Act 
should be in force with effect from the first day of April this year. 
This would, he said, greatly satisfy the importers in India, because 
no collection should be made one month before the Bill was passed, 
Mr. Hailey had already stated that Government had collected 
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seventy lakhs under the proposed tariff. This was objectionable, 
The speaker had received a number of telegrams protesting against 
this kind of collection. The Government should collect tariff only 
after the Bill was passed and not before that. 

Mr. Hailey and Mr. Price opposed Mr. Ramjee’s motion, while 
Messrs. Shahabuddin and Rangachari supported it; the latter 
pointed out that even though there was a risk of sacrifice of some 
lakhs, the motion had the merit of justice and equity. 

Mr. Ramjee’s motion was put and lost. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju’s motion that the Tariff Bill should 
take effect from lst March this year was accepted by Mr. Hailey 
who said that the Government felt secure with this amendment. 

Sir Frank Carter moved that, with effect from lst April next, 
in the third schedule to the Tariff Act, 1894, the item No. 5 relating 
to Tea be omitted. The motion was lost. 

Mr. Pickford moved that, with elfect from the Ist April of this 
year, in the third schedule of the Indian ‘Tarrilf Act, the third entry 
relating to raw hides and skins should be omitted. This too 
was lost. 

Next day. March 19th, the dicussion on the Finance Bill was 
taken up. Numerous amendments were proposed by the non-official 
members most of which were subsequently withdrawn and lost, and 
some only were either accepted by (Jovt. or passed by a majority 
of votes of the House The Finance Bill was eventually put and 


On March 2lst the Assembly met with an agenda containing a 
large number of questions, two non-official bills, two resolutions 
aud a very important official Bill on Emigration. 

Dr, Sapru laid on the table the Select Committees Report on 
the Esher Report. 


Select Committee on the Esher Report 


“A Committee of the Assembly has, for the past week, been engaged in 
considering the Report ot the Esher Committee The Report of the Committee 
takes the torm ot a scrics of draft resolutions, which, they suggest, should be 
moved in the Assembly. The Committee advises the Assembly to recommend 
to the Governor-General-1n-Council to repudiate the assumption underlying 
the whole report of the Kehcr Committee, that the administration of the Army 
in India cannot be considered otherwise than as part of the total armed 
forces of the Empire, and that the military resources of India should be deve- 
loped Ina manner suited to the Imperial necessities, They hold, that the 
purpose of the Army in [ndia must be held to be the defence of India against 
external aggression and the maintenance of internal peace and trangnility. 
They advocate ofganisation, etc., on up-to-date lines, and in accordance with 
maodern standards, with due regard to Indian conditions, and demand efficiency, 
in order that, when the Indian army has to co-operate with the British Army, 
there ghould be no such dissimilarities as to make co-operation dificult. They 
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hold that for any other purposes, other than protection from ex ternal ngegre- 
sslon and the maintenance of internal peace, the obligations resting on Inia 
should be no more onerous than those resting ou the Dominions, and should 
be undertaken, subject to the same cond! tions, 


The Committee desires the Assembly to recommend that the Army in 
India should not, as a i1ule, be employed for service outeie the etternal fronti re 
of India, except for purely delensive purposes, or, with the previous consent 
of the Governor-General-in-Council, in very grave emergencies, provided that 
Indian troops may be employed on parrison duties overseas al the expense 
of His Majesty’> Government, and with the consent ot the Government of 
India, The Committee thinks that the absence of full Responsible Government 
in India, the difference in conditions betwren India and Kngland, in 1egard 
to the ultimate control of, and responsibility for the defence of the country 
They hold that, in view of the desuability of assimilating the systcm of 
administration tn [ndia to that of the Umted Kingdom, which has been 
arrived atter prolonged experiments, and the desirability of emphasising the 
principle ot the ultimate superiority of the civil power, it 18 esaential that the 
Commander-in-Clief should, without prejudice to his official precedence, cease 
to be a Member ot the Governor-General’s KExccutive Council, and that the 
porttolio of detence, including supply, should be entrusted to a Cavihan Member 
of the Executive Couucil, assitud by an army Council, including the Com- 
mander-iu-Chief and other high nulitary experts and a certain number of 
civilians, more or less on the model of the Army Council in England, It this 
recommendation 18 not accepted, they favour the minority proposal of the 
Ksher Committee for the appointment of a Surveyor-Gencral of Supply, who, 
they think, should be a civil member of the Commander-in-Chict’s Military 
Council This, they think, would be more logical and economical than to 
tolluw the proposals of the majotity of the Esher Committee to set apa 
separate department for production and provision ander a separate Member 
of the Executive Council, thereby adding to the Government an additional 
elvil member in connection with the army administration, 


A minority of the Committee favours the retention of full responsibility 
by the Commander-in-Clnet They make a@ variety of recommendations as 
to the procedure to be followed in the slection and appointment of the 
Commandet-in-Cliet and other mgh military officials. They consider that 
the Military Secretary, India QOilice, should be appointed by the Secretary 
of State for India on the recommendation of the Government of India, after 
advice obtained from the Chief ot the Imperial General Staff. They think 
that he phould be ex-officio, have the status of a Deputy Chief of the Impcnal 
Gencral staff, that he should have the right to attend meetings of the Army 
Council when questions affecting India are under consideration, but that 
he should not be under the orders of the Chicf of the Imperial Gencral 5taff, 
The Committee considers that the Commander-in-Chiet’s right of correspondence 
with the Chief of the Imperial Gencral Staff should be subject to the restriction 
that 1 does not commit the Government of India to any pecuniary responsibility 
or toany line of military policy which has not already been the subject of 
decision by them. Copies of all such correspondence at both ends should be 
immediately furnished to the Government of India and the Secretary of State. 


Indianisation of Commissioned Ranks 
A large part of the Report of the Assembly Committee is devoted to pr @ 
posals for the Indianisation of the commissioned ranks of the Army, They 
desire that the King-Empcror’s Indian subjects should be freely admitted to 
all arms ani services of His Majesty’s military, naval and air forces in India, 
subject to the prescribed standards of fitness, and they desire that, in selecting 
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candidates for the entrance examination, unofficial Indians should be associated 
with the nominating authority, They think that to start with not less than 
25 per cent of the King’s Commissions should be given to Indians, They ask 
that adequate facilities should be provided im India for the preliminary 
training ot Indians to fit them to enter Sandhurst, and that the desirability of 
establishing a similar College 1n India should be kept in wiew. They think 
that the formation of an adcquate Territonal Force on attractive conditions 
1s essential as a prepatation otf [ndia to undentak: the burden of self-defence. 
They recommend a gradual and pradent reduction of ratio of British to 
Indian troops The Committee ash that there should be no distinction between 
the status of officers of the Indian Tirritorial Force and those of the Indian 
Auxilhary Force, They recommend that no proposal for the interchange of 
officers between the British and Indian services should be carried out, unless 
it can be done without appreciably increasing the cost to Indian revenues, 
without interfering with a steady ex<pansion in the proportion of the King’s 
Commissions in the Indian Army thrown open to Indians, and without afk c- 
ting the control of the Government of Intha over the entire army in India, 
The Committee ashs that having regard to the recent creation of two addi- 
tional commands in India, the expediency reducing the size of the administra- 
tive staff at Afmy headquarters should be considered They recommend that, 


60 far as their pup: 8als are concerned, the Anglo-Indian should be considercd 
to be conversed by the term Indian or India’s subject. 


A Proposed Committee 


Their concluding recommendation 18 one of even greater importance than 
those by which 1t 1s preceded. They ask the Assembly to recommend to the 
Governor-General-in Council that a8 soon as the external and internal condd- 
tions of India permit, a Committce should be appointed adequately representa. 
tive of non-official Indian opinion for the purpose of examining and reporting 
upon the best method of giving ¢fiict to the natural mghts and aspiration 
of the people of India to take an honourable part in the defence of their 
country and prepare the country for the attainme t of full Responsible 
Government which has been declared to be the goal of the British policy 
im India. They asked that the proposed Committee shall also examine the 
financial capacity of India to bear the burden of military expenditure, her 
claim to equality of status and treatment with the Self-Governing Dominions, 
They recommend that the Committee should also report upon the methods 
of recruitment to the commissioned ranks of the Indian Army 


Transfers and Bequests 


On the motion of Mr. Seshagiri Iyer, the Bill to declare the 
rights of Hindus to make transfers and bequests in favour of unborn 
persons in the Madras City was passed without discussion. 


. Transfer of Property Act 


Mr. Rangachari next moved for leave to introduce a Bill 


further to amend the Transfer of Property Act, 1882, This was 
carried, 


Emigration Bill 


Mr. Innes then moved a Bill to amend the law relating to 
emigration, 
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“Sir George Barnes speaking on this Bill said in the 
course of a long speech : 

“Indentured emigration was killed in 1917, but the 
weapon by which it received its death blows was not a 
Statute, but a rule made under the Defence of India Act. The rule 
is still in force, because the War has not yet officially come to an 
end, but the Defence of India Act cannot look for much longer life, 
and the rules, which were made under the Act, will, of course, 
expire when the Act still comes to an end. If the rule, of which I 
have spoken, did not stand in the way, indentured emi- 
gration would still be lawful under tho Emigration Act. 
When the Defence of India Act expires, there must be some 
new enactment to take the place of the existing rule. In the Bill 
which Mr. Innes seeks to introduce we have tried to frame safe- 
guards for the health and protection of would-be emigrants in this 
country, and for their help and protection in the land of their sadop- 
tion. Ido not propose to go through tho Bill clause by clause, for 
that is done in the statement of objects and reasons attached to the 
Bill. 1 refer only to the clauses which seems to me to be vital. 


Protection of Unskilled Worker 


‘The class of workers which most needs help and protection is 
obviously that of the unskilled workor, and with regard to him the 
most important protection the Bill affords is to place in the hands of 
the Indian Legislature the powor to decide in each case whether the 
emigration of unskilled workers should be permitted or prohibited. 
Emigration of all unskilled labour will be forbidden, unless and 
until both Chambers of the Legislature agree that the door should 
be oponed. This will give the two Houses of the Legislature 
opportunities to scrutiniso each scheme and opportunities, also to 
lay down such conditions as they may in each case think necessary 
in the interests of the emigrants, for example, be within the powers 
of the two Houses of the Legislature to refuse approval to any 
scheme of emigration of unskilled workers to any country where 
Indians do not enjoy the same political rights as other classes of His 
Majesty's subjects. 

‘Under Clause 7 power is taken to appoint Agents of the Gov- 
ernment of India overseas. Of course, this power can only be exer- 
cised with the permission of each Government concerned. The duty of 
the agent would be, first to keep the Government of India informed 
of all matters which affected the welfare of the status of the Indians. 
He would further, of course, be at the service of any member of 
the Indian community who might wish to seek his advice. The 
skilled worker much more capable of looking after his own interests, 
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and, consequently, requires less help and protection from the Gov- 
ernment. At the same time we feel that the emigration of the 
skilled worker should be under some measure of control. Clause 
14 of the Bill, provides: That, whoever desires to engage or to 
assist any person to emigrate for the purpose of skilled work, shall 
apply for the permission of the local Governmont having Jurisdiction 
at the port of departure, and shall state in his application certain 
information, including particulars of the accommodation to be 
provided before leaving India and during the voyage, the provision 
to be made for the health and well-being of the skilled worker 
during the period of the proposed engagoment and for the return 
journey at the end of the ongagement. Further, the terms of the 
ugreemoent must be sot out and security given for the due observ- 
ance of the agreement, and generally for the propor treatment of 
the worker. Clause 17 provides : That the local Government may, 
after such enquiry as it may decm necessary, grant the permission 
applied for on such terms and conditions as it thinks fit, or withhold 
its permission. 
Free Emigration. 


‘The Bill does not provide for any control over free emigration, 
that is to say, casos where the emigrant wishes to leave India with- 
out any assistance from anybody. It would, we think, bo very 
wrong to endeavour to bamper or control free emigration. 

India and the Dominions. 


‘The relations between India and the Dominions have never 
been satisfactory. But, now India thas been admitted as an equal 
member of the Imperial Conference and her representatives tako 
their seats in the great Councils of the 'mpire. At the Imperial 
War Conference of 1917, Mr. Chamberlain moved a resolution in 
favor of reciprocity of treatment between India and the Self-Govern- 
ing Dominions, and in the courso of his opening speech, said: “We 
are anxious that the entry of India into these Conferences should 
pave the way to a better understanding between India and the 
other Dominions, and we hope that, in time with that better under- 
standing and with patience and forbearance on both sides, we may 
arrive at @ solution of some of the difficulties which we bave hitherto 
been unable to solve. 

“The principle of reciprocity was supported by Lord Sinha and 
by all the representatives of the Self-Governing Dominions, and at 
the Imperial War Conference held in 1918, the question of recipro- 
cal treatment was again brought up by Lord Sinha, when a valuable 
Memorandum, which has since been published, relating to the dis- 
abilities of Indians overseas was laid by him before the Conference , 
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On Lord Sinha’s motion, a resolution was passed which makes it 
perfectly clear that the right of India is recognised to enact laws 
having the effect of subjecting British citizens domiciled in any other 
Buitish country to the same conditions in visiting and residing in 
India, as those imposed on Indians desiring to visit and reside in 
such countries. 

‘After the passing of this resolution, tho Government of India, 
of course, considered anxiously and carefully whether legislation in 
this country on reciprocal lines would be a wise step, in other words, 
whether legislation would result in any material benefit to India or 
the Indians overseas. Wo came to the conclusion that legislation 
would not help us towards our goal. Any legislation undertaken 
would, of course, in some way or other, restrict the coming to this 
country of Australians, Canadians, South Africans and New Zealan- 
ders with the intention of residing and settling here. So far as I[ 
know, we have hitherto had no emigrants from the Dominions with 
the object of settling in India. Norare any emigrants likely to 
present themselves, for climatically the country is not suited for 
settlement by persons whose home is in the higber latitudes. Res- 
trictive logislation would consequoutly be, in a great measure, 
futile. Though futile, any such legislation would, nevertheless, have 
a flavor of retaliation about it. History tells us that retaliation is 
seldom a successful weapon even when it injures the peison against 
whom tho retaliation is directed, and I think that it follows that a 
measure, which has the disadvantage of retaliation, but, at the same 
time, is incapable of inflicting an injury, is a weapon which the wise 
man will refrain from using. What we want are better relations 
with the Dominions. We wants full recognition of equality and 
citizenship, and submit that pin-pricks will not help us to that end. 
We should prefer to build on tirmer foundations, the foundations of 
mutual good-will and rospect. 

‘‘Each year, of late, we have made some progress, but I am bound 
to acknowledge that the progress has been slow. The progruss, how- 
evcr, 1s real and will constitute, especially if India continues to send 
her best men to the great Councils of the Empire, men like Lord 
Sinha and Mr, Sastri who are capable of holding their own with the 
first statesman of the Empire. (Applause.) The sending of Sir 
Benjamin Robertson and Mr. Corbett by the Government of India 
to South Africa in order that they might represent the case of the 
Indians settled there before the South African Commission had, I 
am sure, been fruitful of good results by the removal of misconcep- 
tions and the creation of a better understanding in a part of the 
world, where the difficulties of Indians have been most acute”, 

The Bill was then introduced, 
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DELHI—28RD MARCH 1921 
N. C. O. & Repressive Policy 


On March 23rd Mr. Hullah moved that the Land Acquisition 
Amendment Bill as passed by the Council of State be taken into 
consideration. Several amendments were proposed and strong 
objection was taken to the restriction of Appeal to the privy Council 
imposed by the Bill. Mr. Seshagiri Iyer moved that further 
consideration of the Bill be postponed till the next session was 
carried. 

The motion by Mr. Rangachariar on the amendment of the 
Income-Tax Act was defeated. Mr. Kabraji’s motion to expedite 
the new Delhi works so that 2 crores instead of 1 crore a year be 
spent was carried on Govt. welcoming the resolution. 

A very interesting question arose on Mr. Jatkar withdrawing a 
motion standing in his name on non-co-operation. 

Sir Willam Vincent said that when the Government of India 
received notice of this resolution, the notice was not in time, and 
Mr. Jatkar was at his own request given the official day, because he 
(speaker) was willing to take that opportunity of stating the Govern- 
ment’s case. Now Mr. Jatkar in taking the present course had 
treated thom with scant consideration, for the Government had been 
put to considerable inconvenience in preparing their case. 

Dr. Nandlal : Sir, May I be permitted to move this resolution. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarakadas: Sir, I want your ruling on the 
point as to whether a Member can be allowed to withdraw his 
resolution, if he has given notice of it, and after it had been put on 
the agenda. There were many members who were anxious to get 
the Government declare their policy on this important question of 
Non-Co operation, but we refrained from giving notice of our resolu- 
tion after seeing this resolution on the agenda. Now that Mr. Jatkar 
has withdrawn his resolution, we cannot move any resolution as there 
1s no time left. Is it fair that such a thing should be allowed ? 

Sir William Vincent: I can devise some method of bringing in 
time on the agenda any other resolution if Mr. Jamnadas would 
give notice of it. 

The President: The Hon. Member (Mr. Jatkar) had been 
permitted by the chair and the Government to move his resolution 
on the official day. Now be does not wish to move it, Neither 
the House nor the chair possess any power except that of peaceful 
persuasion to compel him to move it. He is perfectly within his 
right in withdrawing it. But whatl have got to say is that the 
Hon. Member has shown the greatest discourtesy, firstly, to the 
Assembly, secondly, to the chair, and thirdly, to the Government, 
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in that he did not give the Government an opportunity of explain- 
ing their position. 

Mr. Jatkar: 1 withdraw my resolution. 

The President: The chair must now use its discretion and 
permit any other member to move the resolution. 

Col. Gidney: I wish to move it. 

President: No, Dr. Nand Lal had got the opportunity. 

Dr. Nand Lal then moved Mr. Jatkar’s rosolution that the 
Government should adhere to the declaration of its policy made in 
October and November last and ask the Local Governments to stop 
all repressive measures now being used all over India. Le asked 
the Government to declare their policy once more. 

Mr. Jatkar, in supporting the resolution, said that he did not 
wish to move the resolution, because he was not ready for its being 
discussed to-day. He wanted Sir William Vincent to get his re- 
solution tabled on the noxt official day, 26th. So he was surprised 
to see it on to-day’s agenda, 

Sir William Vincent: May I say that Mr. Jatkar himself 
wanted this resolution to be put on the official day to day. 

Mr. Jatkar begged the pardon of the House, and said that he 
did not wish that the resolution should be moved by himself, al- 
though he was in entire sympathy withit. He quoted certain 
passages from the Government declaration of November last, and said 
that the position to-day, however, was that repression had been 
applied to nearly one hundred and twenty-five persons in his own 
province (Central Provinces). Prosecutions had been started, one 
of the victims being the Vice-Chairman of the Nagpur Municipality. 
Securities had been demanded from volunteers for preaching temper- 
ance, Famine, scarcity and fear of additional taxation had disturbed 
the whole country, and any repressive measure would only add to 
the complexities of the situation. The principle of Non-Co-opera- 
tion had come to stay, but the Government should not do anything 
which would drive it under-ground. They should, on the other 
hand, by a policy of conciliation, create confidence in representa- 
tive institutions by allowing them greater control over the affairs 
of the country. 


Govt. Statement on N-C-O 


Sir William Vincent, speaking on the resolution, said that the Hon. Member 
who had just spoken had felt surprised that his resolution was on the agenda 
to-day. That, however, had not preventcd him from making a long manuscript 
speech, He had repeated that he did not expect to sce this resolution on an official 
day, but his own letter pressed that resolution must be put on the official day, Now, 
however, the moment was particularly opportune for him to make a declaration 
of the Government’s policy. The great motive behind the Government was the 
progress of this country towards Responsible Govcrnment and the simultaneous 
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preservation of public tranquility He knew of no country in which the charges 
contemplated and inaugurated in the Government hal ever been effected peace- 
ably, The Government of this country was difficult because of great distances, 
To this had been temporarily added difficulties which had been exploited by the 
Non-Co-operation patty tu the utmost limit There was no doubt that their 
effurts are Intended to paralyse the Government, because that was their declared 
object, There was uo measure to which they had not resorted, Whenever 
there were differences between employers, and employees, between landlords and 
tenants, emisearies of Non-Co-operation fostered diecontent and created unrest 
and disorder, A movement of tuts kind coull not but be extremely dangerous 
and full of evil potentialities It was purely destructive, and s0 tar as he had 
been able to ascertain, 1t had no clement of construction The object of Non-Co- 
Operation was Self-Government, but Self-Government conuoted Self-protection 
which India had not The British Government had undertaken a great 
trust on behalf of India, and the withdrawal of that protection trom 
India at this juncture would lead to anarchy and the destruction of sixty 
years of work in this country. The Government always hoped that the sanity 
of the people would counteract this mischievous propaganda of Non-co-operation, 
The Government took this opportunity of achnowledging many efforts that had 
been taken by the saner section of this country in this behalf, and they believed 
that Mrs, Besant and Mr, Sastri had earned the thanks ofall good people. 
The Home Member explained what he thought of Mr, Gandhi's present 
position. He said that Mr. Gandhi bad failed with the educated classes, 
Boycott of Councils had proved a failute and renunciation of titles bad been 
very little and very few lawyers had given up their practice It was true that 
there was a temporary succcss In connection with students, but this evanascent 
madness had passed away, and most of the young men werc now returning to 
colleges. There was much economic unrest and political unrest, partly local and 
partly caused by the world-wide War, and upon this it was very easy to louse 
ill-feeling and passion, Any interference with those who exploitcd these causes 
would not be consistent with the spirit of reform  Increaacd racial feeling 
among the people in social and political progress would be inconsistent with the 
spirit of reform. It would have been possible to suppress the tactics of Non- 
Co-operation much carlicr, but the Government felt 1t their duty to exercise 
some patience. 

“We are doing our best” he sail, ‘‘to meet the situation It was in response 
to demand on that account that the Government appointed 1 Committee on 
repressive laws which will sit in due course, and the same course was adopted 
1n regard to press legislation. Throughout this session, the Government of India 
(Home Lepartment) was actuated by a desire to meet the wishes of the 
Legislative Assembly os far as possible That 18 the spirit in which I have 
attempted to approach this subject, and, I am glad to say, I have received the 
greatest consideration from the Assembly, a consideration which I cannot 
axpress too greatly to the members, The Goveinment 1s in a position of great 
anxiety, Nobody can exaggerate the dangers of it, It would be equally 
futile to minimise it. I do know that we have to suppress disorder wherever 
it occure and to punish those who incite disorders, In that, I seek the support 
of this Council (Applause). In Rae Bareilly, at the inatance of political 
agitators, the mob had cried that the British Raj was coming to an end, 
and Mr. Gandhi will be the King. The Government must proceed at least 
under the ordinary law of the land against those who are guilty of such 
conduct (Applause). We have prosecuted wherever we could, but prosecutions 
are getting very difficult, because witnesses are being intimidated, and still we 
have always advocated prosecution under the ordinary law But our policy 
bas been challenged by one Hon. Member who was rather unduly harsh. Ovr 
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Instructions to the Local Governments dated 28th January of this year are 
mainly as follows ;—(1) To keep the closest possible watch on the attempts 
made by the Non-Co-operators to spread disaffection among the laboring 
classes : [2] to imfiate early legislation, wherever necessary, a8 In matter of 
tenaucy : [3] to conduct propaganda by giving the widcst pubheity to the 
‘utentions ot the Government ; and [£] to mgorously prosecute under the ordi- 
nary law of the land all persons making seditious speeches and incitmg people 
to violence It 18 quite truce that Vi Gandhi himself is an ilealist and a 
visionary, Ife docs advocate or profiss to advocate non-violince, But are 
his coadjutors actuated by the same motive ? Now, take the cases of the two 
prominent Mubammadanos. Hasit not even been said that the mvasion of this 
country had been foretold within a short time from outside in which Maham- 
midans imside this country are to aid?) Phere has been social boycott and 
peduction of boldiers In such etreumstanees, isat net weht that the Govern. 
ment should take such action that will be necessary to the preservation of 
pabhe tranqu lhty? (te we to stand aloof and allow these mestements to 
roonmercly becaute we are accuscd of repressive measurce 2? Sir Witham 
referred to the Tecent happenings in the Tunjab, Madras, Piharand the 
United Provinces, and pointed out that in all these cases Local Councils 
had approved of the action taken by the respective officers He said that 
the Government’s policy was this—to mect the legitimate demands of 
the people, strengthen Moderate opimon, make the Refotms a reahty, 
remove agrarian and other grievances, go out ot our way even at the 
sacrifice of efficiency in order to satisfy lc gitimate demands But, at 
the same time, where we have disorders and excitement either direct or 
indirect we should punish them. Now, I want this Asxmbly to support me 
im the announcement of this policy ot the Government, 


After this there was a long debate on this point, some members 
urging Government to withdraw their repressive policy while others 
whole-heartedly supported it. Mr. Rangachariar made a tirm stand 
against the Govt and moved an amendment that Local Governments 
be not given acarte blanche in repression. This, however, was with- 
drawn and finally an amendment moved by Mr. O’Donnell, the Home 
Secretary, that ‘the Govt. should adhere to its policy as announced 
to the Assembly this day, and as far as possible avoid resorting to 
any proceedings under exceptional legislation in dealing with the 
N-C O. movement” was put and carried amidst some cries of ‘No’. 


The Council of State 


DELHI—23RD. MARCH 1921 


On March 23rd the Council of State also met to discuss the 
Finance Bill. The Secretary placed on the table the Bill as passed 
by the Assembly. Some minor amendments were carried, one most 
debated being the postal rate on letters, Mr. Sethna’s motion, that 
& one-anna letter be charged 9 pies, and fora letter between one 
and two and half tolas the charge be one anna, was accepted by the 
Finance Secretary on behalf of the Govt. Another motion of Mr. 
Khaparde altering rates on registered newspapers was also passed, 
The Finance Bill as amended was then finally passed, 
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Next day, March 24th., on the Council reassembling, Mr. Raza 
Ali moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-General in 
Council to convey to His Majesty’s Government, through the Secretary 
of State for India, the considered opinion of the Council that any 
attempt made in certain quarters in England to place obstacles in the 
working of the Government of India Act, 1919, in accordance with 
the wishes of the people of India, was calculated to endanger the 
new regime. 

After a short debate it was pointed out by many members that 
such a recommendation was uscless and unnocessary and eventually 
it was withdrawn. 

Mr. Khaparde moved that a Committee of the Council be 
appointed to examine the recent distribution of portfolios among the 
Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and to make recommen- 
dations. The resolution was negatived ; 

Dr. Ganganath Jha moved that steps be taken towards the 
appointment of a Committee of lawyers and Sanskrit scholars to 
consider the advisability and possibility of codifying the Hindu Law 
as administered by the British Courts of Justice and to advice upon 
the desirability of introducing such changes as may be consistent 
with the text of Hindu Law. He said that the existing application 
of Hindu Law was not in strict accordance with texts of Hindu Law. 
Jt was desirable, therefore, that a system should be evolved out of 
the existing conflicting rulings on Hindn Law. He knew of the 
great and complicated task which he asked the Government to 
undertake. But he pressed it as it was important, 

On Dr Sapru opposing the resolution was withdrawn. 

Mr, Lallubbai Samaldas moved that the following rule under 
Section 43 (1) of Act V of 1918 be sanctioned for the ascertainment 
of the total taxable income of an asscssee carrying business in two 
or more places in the same or in different provinces. On Govt. 
agreeing to the spirit of the resolution, it was withdrawn. 

Mr. Maung Po Bye moved a resolution recommending the 
desirability of establishing Peace and Vigilance Committees in all 
towns and villages to render active assistance and advice to the 
Government for the prevention and putting down of riots, distur- 
bances, unrest ahd sedition. Theo mover said that this step would 
keep the people in touch with the position of the Government and 
make them realise where they covld come into conflict with tho law. 

Mr. Khaparde moved an amendment saying that these Vigi- 
lance Committees be elected by either municipalities wherever they 
existed or by Taluq Boards. He said that the sphere of these com- 
mittees was to keep the public and the Government informed of 
pither’s position, and thus avert ynforessen and undesirable develop- 
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ments. These committees must be elected, if they had to serve 
any useful purpose. 

Sir William Vincent said that such a course would do more evil 
than good, and several speakers pointed out that some of the local 
bodies were in the hand of the non-co-operators. 

Mr. Khaparde’s amendment was put and lost. 

Mr. Maung Po Bye, replying to the debate, said that his motion 
was not directed sgainst the Non-Co-operation movement, but 
merely sought to invite the attention of the Government to the use- 
fulness of such committees in Burma wherefrom he came. He was 
willing to withdraw if the Home Member would forward to the 
Burma Government a copy of the debate on this resolution. Sir 
William Vincent promised to send a copy to the Burma Government 
and not to other Governments. 


Tho resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 


The Legislative Assembly 


On March 24th the Legislative Assembly met to consider the 
Finance Bill as amended by the Council of State. At the outset 
strong objection was taken by several members that the Bill as 
passed by the Assembly was further amended by the Upper 
Chamber, Mr. Ginwala raised the constitutional question as to 
whether the Upper Chamber had any power to make amendments 
to the Money Bills passed by the Atsembly. After a good deal of 
strong criticism of the Council of State, on the suggestion of Mr, 
Hailey the House adjourned for one hovr and the President with- 
drew and there was an informal discussion over the matter. On tho 
House re-assembling Sir Sivaswami Iyer asked the members to 
proceed with the question from ao practical point of view. If the 
Assembly refused to pass the Bill because of the amendments made 
by the Council of State and the latter refused to pass the Bill as 
accepted by the Assembly, there would be a dead-lock, and thon the 
only course left was for the Viccroy to use his veto. Was the 
House prepared in the first year of its existence to make a recom- 
mendation to the Viceroy that they were not able to work the new 
constitution without friction? He urged for acompromise. The 
House agreed to this and the Bill as amended by the Council of 
State was taken up for consideration. Dr. Gour wanted again to 
throw up the Council of State’s recommendation for a nine pies 
letter and replace it by a clause that half annua be charged for a half 
tola letter. Mr. Hailey observed that the best course was to pass 
the recommendations of the Council of State as they were and to 
allow the Government to introduce half anna for half tola separately 
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by executive order. This was agreed to and fnally the Bill as 
amended by the Council of State was passed. 

On the 26th Mr. Bagde moved for the appointment of a 
Committee to consider the question of the codification of Hindu 
Law and, if possible, to prepare a draft for submission to the Indian 
Legislature. 

Dr. Sapru, on behalf of Govt. opposing, said that the Govt’s 
position in the matter was this:—They would address the Local 
Governments, various High Courts, Bar Libraries and Legal associa- 
tions as to whether in their opinion the time had arrived for the 
codification of the + hole of Hindu Law an4, if so, on what lines 
and by what means. Until the Government had obtained their 
views, it would be impossible to give a more decisive or more 
affirmative reply, Mr. Bagde then withdrew his resolution in view 
of the Law Momber’s assurance. 


Civil Appeals 


Dr Gour then moved that early steps be taken to establish a 
Court of ulcimate appeal in Iudia for the trial of civil appeals now 
determined by the Privy Council in England and as a court of first 
appeal against convictions for serious offences occasioning failure of 
justice. In a long speech Dr. Gour traced the history of the Courts of 
Appeal and made long references to existing practice in other 
countries and the British Dominions. Ile emphasised that he had 
no intention of destioying thg Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council or in any way limiting the King’s prerogative. What he 
wanted was a final Court of Appeal in India leaving it to the 
suitor to bring his case either before the Privy Council or the Court 
proposed and thereby lighten the work of the Privy Council. 

Dr, Sapru moved the following amendmeut that for the words 
“to establish a Court of ultimate appeal in India for the trial of all 
civil appeals now determined by the Privy Council in England and 
as the Court of First Appeal agatnst convictions for serious offences 
occasioning the failure of justice’ the following be substituted, 
namely, ‘to collect the opinions of the local Governments, the 
High Courts and other legal authorities and to ascertain public 
Opinion generally as to the desirability of establishing a Supreme 
Court of Appeal in lndia for the trial of civil appeals and its 
relation to the Privy Council and as to whether such a Court of 
Appeal should also have any jurisdiction in regard to criminal cases.” 

Dr. Sapru pointed out that Dr. Gour’s resolution could not be 
accepted by the Government without carefully examining the 
whole position by eliciting the opinions of various learned bodies, 
The questions raisod by Dr. Gour were of such a far-reaching 
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character that opinions of legal bodies etc., were necessary before 
taking action thereon. The resolution as amended was carried. 


The Council of State. 


On March 26th after the passage of certain official bills, such as 
the Calcutta Universities Bill, which were passed by the Assembly, 
Mr, Rangaswami lyengar moved a resolution urging the extension of 
umnesty to Savarkar Brothers. The resolution was negatived. 


The Arms Act. 


Lala Sukhbir Singh moved that all Magistrates and Members 
of the Provincial Legislative Councils, the Assembly and the Council 
of State also be exempted from the operations of the prohibition 
and restrictions coutained in the Arms Act. He said that the U. P. 
Council had passed a much wider resolution on this subject. He 
asked, was it not in consonance with the dignity of this Hotse to 
accept a resolution of such narrow applications ! 

On the motion of Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy who supported, the 
resolution was put in parts, and exemption in the case of Magis- 
trates was carried, sixteen voting for and fourteen against. Exemp- 
tion in the case of the members of J.ocal Councils was lost, while in 
the case of members of botb the Houses of Indian Legislature, ex- 
emption was agreed to by a majority, the Government members 
voting against It. 

Reparations to India 


Mr. Kale moved that the Secretary of State be moved to secure 
for this country through His Majesty’s Government an adequate 
share of indemnities and reparations to be obtained from Germany. 
He said that India was a member of the League of Nations. It had 
contributed to War both in men and money, aud out of the 22 per 
cet share of the British Empire India should get a sum consistent 
with her sacrifices, 

bis was carried unanimously. 


The Legislative Assembly 


Ou March 28th the Legislative Assembly met for the last time 
to transact business in tha winter session. The most important 
business on the agenda was the resolution on the Esher Report. 

Dr. Sapru made a very important statement absolutely 
denying the alleged bombardment of Najafi Ashraf and giving 
details of the steps taken to exact fines of 3,000 rifles from the city. 
Dr. Sapru also stated that Nujjatul Islam Hazarat Sharias Asphane 
died of old age and not from any other cause. 
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Mr. Lathe introduced a Bill to amend the law relating to the 
emoluments claimable by Watandar Hindu priests. 
The Army in India. 


Sir Sivaswamy Iyer then moved the first of a long series of 
resolutions embodying the Assembly Committee’s Report on the 
Esher Committee’s recommendations. He moved: “That this 
Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
purpose .of the Army in India must be held to be the defence of 
India against external aggression and the maintenance of internal 
peace and tranquility. To the extent to which it is necessary for 
India to maintain an Army for these purposes, its organisation, 
equipment and administration should be thoroughly up to-date and, 
with due regard to Indian conditions, in accordance with the 
present day standard of efficiency in the British Army, so that when 
the Army in India has to co-operate with the British Army on any 
occasion there may be no dissimilarities of organisation, etc., which 
would render such co operation difficult for any purpose other than 
those mentioned in the first sentence. The obligations resting on 
India should be no more onerous than those resting on the Self- 
Governing Dominions and should be undertaken subject to tho 
same conditions as are applicable to those dominions. (bd) To 
repudiate the assumption underlying the whole Report of the Esher 
Committee, (1) that the administration of the army in India cannot 
be considered otherwise than as part of the total armed forces of 
the Empire and, (2) that the military resources of India should be 
developed in a manner suited to Imperial necessitics.” 

Sir Sivaswami lyer, speaking on this resolution, traversed the 
ground occupied by his fifteen resolutions, which formed the recom- 
mendations of the Assombly Committee. He pointed out the 
difficulty of the Committee in going through all recommendations of 
the Esher Report in the course of the six days at its disposal. The 
Assembly Committee felt that the Esher Committee took unduly 
restricted view of their terms of reference inasmuch as they did not 
touch the strength and composition of Army, financial effect of their 
report, methods of recruitment to commissioned ranks of the Indian 
Aimy, and the best way of giving effect to the natural aspiration 
of the people of India to play an honourable part in the defence of 
the country, and the ratio of British to Indian troops. The Army 
Committee confined itself to the contentment and efficiency of the 
army. The result of the Committee's Report was that it created 
disa) pointment and alarm with regard to fiscal burdens and with 
regard to the question of the national claim for self-defence. How- 
ever, the Assembly Committee had attempted to put forward con- 
structive proposals, but for want of time they could not deal with 
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auxiliary services such as medical and engineering, The speaker 
here expressed his surprise that as announced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer some days ago, an Army of 340 thousand would cost 
England only 69 millions, while an Indian Army at far lower figure 
would cost India 58 crores of rupees. His resolutions dealt with 
a most important point, that of the purpose for which the Army in 
India existed. He would make it clear that not a single pie should 
be spent on the Indian Army except to keep internal unrest, and to 
ward off external aggression and that for this purpose the efficiency 
of the Army would be the same as that of the British Army. 
India did not desire to shirk obligations. Let them be the same 
as those rested upon the Self-Governing Dominions, The speaker 
deprecated the idea underlying the whole of the Esher Report that 
the Indian Army be developed suitable to Imperial necessitios and 
that its administration could not be considered otherwise than part 
of the total armed force of the Empire, He was glad that there was 
little difference on this point between him and Sir Godfrey Fell. 


The second resolution standing in his name specified the pur- 
pose for which the Army was maintained. It urged that the 
Indian Army should not be used outside India except in the case 
of grave emergency alfecting the Empire. Thus the Indian Army 
could not be used for offensive purposes, and they had inserted a 
proviso making it permissible for the employment of Indian troops 
for garrison purposes at home cxpenses, Although this proviso was 
objected to by certain Members of the Assembly Committee, it was 
insisted upon atthe instance of Dr. Gour who convinced other 
Members that the employment of Indian troops for garrison duty 
would furnish Indian soldiers with valuable experience of war in 
other countries and under different conditions. 

The third resolution intended to place the portfolio for defence 
under a Civilian Member of the Executive Council, This was a step 
towards the assimilation of Indian and English systems by maintain- 
ing the supremacy of the civil over the military power. The absence 
of Responsible Government did not preclude India from following 
the example of England in this respect. Moreover, this was consis- 
tent with the approach of India towards Self-Government, and with- 
out interfering with the prestige and dignity of the Commander-in- 
Chief, it would relieve him of the great burden falling upon his office. 
The Assembly Committee also emphasised that to secure unity, 
the Survoyor-General should be a Civilian Member of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief’s Military Council and that production and provision 
should not be entrusted to a Civilian Member of the Executive 
Council, as this would unjustifiably strengthen the Army element on 
the Executive Council, 
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The fifth resolution dealt with the appointment of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Army Commanders and Secretary to the Military De- 
partment, India Office. In all these cases, the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State should be consulted when appointments 
were to be made, and the Military Secretary, Indin Office, should be 
ex-officio Deputy Chief of the General Staff, and not under orders of 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

The sixth resolution proposed to subject the direct right of the 
Commander-in-Chiet’s correspondence with the War Office to restrice 
tions that it did not commit the Government of India to any pecu- 
niary obligations and any military policy which had not heen de- 
cided by them. He pointed out that the right of restrict-d corres- 
pondence was allowed, as the Committee had boen satisfied that it 
resulted in the expedition of work. It was a harmless and business- 
like proposition. 

The seventh resolution wanted free admission of Indians into 
commissioned ranks, including military, naval, air forces, auxiliary 
services such as Medical and Engineering, and for this purpose, to 
begin with twenty-five per cont of the King’s commission be granted 
every year to Indians. There was a feeling in the country that the 
Government had not in the past givon a fair chance to this experi- 
ment, and whatever Indians were recruited, were taken from the 
aristocratic class. ‘lo make this experiment a real success, educated 
middle classes be freely admitted to commissioned ranks. 

The eighth resolution wanted an Indian Sandhurst. The Assem- 
bly Committee was told by Sir Godfrey Fell that even if 25 per cent 
commissioned ranks were given to Indians, the number of these 
candidates wovld not exceed 12 or 15 in the beginning. Thus the 
immediate establishment of Sandburst here would be extremely ex- 
pensive owing to the very small number of candidates. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, agreed to ask the Government to establish Sand- 
hurst as soon as the number of Indians increased. 

The ninth resolution urged that in the interest of economy, the 
pay of commissioned ranks be fixed on the Indian basis with overseas 
allowance in case of both Indians and British when serving overseas, 
He was afraid that the Indian Civil Service to which they were 
grateful for many things had set the bad model of most costly service. 
This bad example was even followed by all other services 
thereby raising the standard of living. However, retrench- 
ment could only be effected by forming an adequate Territorial 
Force on attractive conditions by introducing a system of short 
color service and by gradually reducing the ratio of British 
to Indian troops. 

The tenth resolution intended to remedy the great heart- burning 
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among the Indian intelligentsia when their ranks in the Indian Terri- 
torial Force differed from those of the members of the Auxiliary 
Force. Mr. Spence was afraid that although the Territorial Force 
had been established, its provisions could not inspire confidence. 
Therefore, al] distinctions between two sister ‘services be removed 
by giving the same ranks to members of both services. Then, 
again, there should be no interchange of officers between the British 
and indian services, provided this did not interfere with the proper 
administration of the Indian Army according to India’s needs, 

The next demand was that economy be effected by the reduc- 
tion of ministerial and clerical stalf at Army headquarters. 

The fourteenth resalution that stood in the speaker’s name 
recommended for the appointment of a Committee to examine and 
report those points which had not been touched by the Esher 
Committeo, such as Indian aspirations, financial capacity of India 
to bear the military burden, claims of equal status with ,other 
Dominions and the method of recruitment to commissioned ranks 
of the Army. But in view of the Non-Co operation movement and 
soul-force and the attitude of Mubammadan leaders to welcome an 
Afghan invasion, and in view of the Bolshevik menace, the Assembly 
Committee had thought it fit to recommend that such a Committee 
be appointed only when external and internal conditions were 
favourable. Speaking on Indian representation on the Eshor 
Committee, Sir Sivaswami lyer said that Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
was, as rightly described by some of his friends, a friend of all 
countries but his own. 

The last resolution asserted that ‘Anglo-Indians’ wero included 
in the term ‘Indian’ in nll of his resolutions. 

Sir Sivaswamy lyer expressed the great sense of humiliation 
which the Indians felt in having all through been treated in the 
Army as hewera of wood and drawers of water. He appealed 
to tho characteristic phase of British policy to do the right 
things at the right time by following a line which would restore 
the emasculated nations to ita full vigor and further add to the 
efficiency and contentment of the Indian Army, 


An Amendment proposed by Mr. Reddiar to the lst resolution 
was defeated. The third rezolution of Sir Sivaswamy that the 
Commander-.in-Chief should not be in the Executive Council met 
with considerable opposition led by Mr. Seshagiri lyer and Dr. Gour 
and was finally defeated. An Amendment moved by Mr. Renouf of 
Punjab to the 7th and 8th resolution of Sir Sivaswamy, adding the 
following clause, “that in granting the King’s Commissions, after 
giving full regard to claims to the promotion of officers of the Indian 
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Army who already hold commissions of His Excellency the Viceroy, 
the rest of the commissions granted be given to cadets trained at 
Sandhurst” was carried by 30 to 29 votes, 

Mr. Iswar Saran moved an amendment to the 8th resolution 
on Indian Sandhurst -— That, ns soon as funds be available, steps 
should be taken to establish in India a Military College such as 
Sandhurst and the desirability of establishing in India training and 
educational institutions for other branches of the Army should be 
steadily kept in view.” 

The Commander-in-Chief accepted the amendment, and 
promised to start a College at Dehra Dun for the education of young 
Indians, particularly sons of Indians officers in service, as soon as 
funds would permit. The resolution as amended was then carried. 

After a large number of amendments had been moved and 
lost, Sir Sivaswamy’s other resolutions were passed. 

Mr, Samarth moved the last resolution on tho agenda that tho 
Assembly expressed no opinion on such recommendations of the 
Report of the Esher Committee as had not been dealt with in 
foregoing resolutions. 

Sir Godfrey Fell opposed this most strongly, He said that tho 
Report had been before the country for several months. The Select 
Committee of the House had criticised and even damned the 
Report. Was it now fair for the mover, who was himself a membor 
of this Committee, to turn round and say that they had not 
expressed an opinion on their recommendations? The Government 
of India had specially asked the Secretary of State to withold action 
on the Esher Report till the Assembly had expressed its opinion on 
it. Was it in accordance with the traditional generosity of Indians 
to now turn round and disclaim responsibility for the rest, especially 
when the Government had given them opportunity to express 
Opinion on any recommendations of the Committee ? 

Mr. Samarth, replying, said that he could not understand the 
reasons for the outbursts of Sir Godfrey Fell when the Sclect Com- 
mittee itself had stated that for lack of time, they could not 
examine all parts. 

The resolution was carried almost all non-officials voting for it. 
Next day, March 29th, both the Houses met in the morning 
and the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, prorogued the first session of the 
Reformed Indian Legislature and bade farewell to them. 


The Central Legislature. 


SEPTEMBER SESSION, 


The Second Session of the Central Legislature was held at 
Simla in September 1921. The new Viceroy Lord Reading ad- 
dressed a joint sitting of the two Houses on September 3rd. In 
the course of a Jong speech His Excellency referred to the more 
important of the problems that faced the country. He firet referred 
to the coming visit of the Prince of Wales and hoped that India 
would accord to His Royal Highness a fitting welcome. He next 
turned to the Munitions case scandal and paid a high tribute to Sir 
Thomas Holland (See Vol. I, p. 259). Turning to the Afghan 
treaty and the affairs of the frontier, he expressed satisfaction at 
the progress of operations. His Excellency then continued :— 

Turkey. 


“Unhappily, Greece and Turkey are still at war, notwithstand- 
ing the strenuous efforts of the Allies and notably of His Majesty’s 
Government to effectuate a settlement of the grave disputes between 
these two countries. My distinguished predecessor, Lord Chelmsford 
forcibly and persistently represented the views of the Indian 
Moslems to His Majesty's Government, and to the best of my 
capacity I have pursued and shall pursue the same course, It is 
also well known that the Secretary of State for India has laboured 
most loyally and strenuously to persuade the Allies to adopt a 
policy more in consonance with the opinion of India. I dare not, 
at this moment when operations of war are proceeding, hazard an 
Opinion as to the future. But 1 may express my fervent hope that 
a treaty of peace may soon be concluded on terms which will be 
reasonably satisfactory to Turkey and also to Indian Moslem 
opinion. May I also observe that differences between some portion 
of the Moslem population that hold extreme views aud the rest of 
Indian Moslem opinion do not strengthen the representations 
which I may make to His Majesty’s Government inorder that we 
may bring about a settlement satisfactory to Moslem opinion in 
India (Applause.) 

League of Nations. 


“Tt is some consolation in these days to turn from the con- 
templation of warlike operations to the labours of the League of 
Nations. India took its stand from the first for the League, which 
in my judgment gives the best hope of preventing future wars, 
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The creation of a permanent International Court of Justice is one 
step and not an unimportant step in the settlement of disputes by 
the arbitrament of reagon, and in this connection 1 am pleased to be 
able to inform you that His Majesty has been graciqusly pleased on 
behalf of [udia to ratify the acceptance of the statute for the consti- 
tution of a permanent Court of International Justice which was 
accepted by the representatives of India on the Agsembly of the 
League of Nations. The Judges of the Court will be elected by 
the Assembly of the League of Nations and by the Council from 
lists of persons nominated by national groups representing the 
various nations which have accepted and ratified this statute. In 
appointing this national group for India my Government have 
endeavoured to elect persons of the highest reputation and ocom- 
petency, and 1 am contident you will agree with me that Mr. K. 
Srinivasa Jyengar, now a Member of the Executive Council at 
Madras, Mr. Justice Rankin, Judge of the High Court of Caleutta, 
Mr. S. Hassan Imam, Buarrister-at Law, Patna, and Sir Thomas 
Straugman, Advocato-General in Bombay, who have accepted the 
appointments as members of the national group to fulfil these condi- 
tions. Their duties will be to nominate pereons from whom the 
Judges of the Court will subsequently be elected. The Court will 
have jurisdiction in cases of disputes between members of the 
League which the mombers agree to refer to it and also in inter- 


national disputes, in Labour cases and in transit and communica- 
tion cases. 


The Imperial Conference. 


“I have followed with the deepest interest the events at the 
Imperial Conference in London where India had the good fortune 
of being represented by the Secretary of State, the Maharaja of 
Cutch and the Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, one of His Majesty's 
Privy Councillors. Although they were not able to achieve all they 
wished, it cannot be doubted tbat they have secured a notable 
recognition of the status of Indians in the Empire. It may be a 
tardy recognition, but it established beyond all question and 
authoritatively by the conclusicis of the Premiers assembled at the 
linperial Conference, with one dissentient, the equal statug of 
Indians in the Empire. Secondly, the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government and thvir recognition of this principle will meau that 
it will be applied in other parts of the Empire which are not under 
Dominion Govorument and notably in East Africa. In India we 
cannot but rejoice at these conclusions notwithatanding that we 
Gveply regret that the representatives of South Africa felt tham- 
selves unable to accept them. We must vot close our eyes to their 
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Giffieplties. These are of a special character, but we must continue 
our efforts to bring about a recognition in Seuth Africa, Assuradly 
we nead not be discouraged by the result at the Imperial Conferance. 
Indeed we shauld be stimulated to continue our labours and I give 
you my aseurance that I will strive to the full extent of the power 
ang ability I may possess to obtain the recognition in South Africa 
and elsewhere of the principle accepted by the other Dominions 
and His Majesty's Government and to secure that it shall be so 
interpreted as to satisfy Indian pride and patriotism. I cannot pass 
from this subject without expressing gratitude to the representa- 
tives of India who represented the interests of Indians so ably and 
aloquently. J have read with great pleasure the reports of the 
reception of the Maharaja of Cutcb and Mr. Sastri. It is beyond 
doubt that they have raised the status of Indians in the Councils 
of the British Empire. They have contributed to the apprectation 
of the intellectual capacity, the graceful courtery and the sensitive 
responsiveness of Indians and have made a deep impression upon all 
with whom they have come into contact in England and elewhere.” 


The Moplah outbreak. 


Turning to Moplab outbreak, H. E, said :— 


“T trust, | pecd not assure you, that having passed my life 
in the profession of the law and steeped as 1am in the Liberal 
traditions of England, | would never proclaim martial law unless I 
Was convinced that it was absolutely unecessary for the security of 
the country and for the safety of the population in the disturbed 
areas, In my judgment, I should have failed in my duty if 
l had not taken this step in the omergency that arose and bad 
not given to the local Government all the assistance and support 
that could be rendered in quolling the uprising of the Moplahbs 
and in protecting iunocont citizens against the criminal acts of 
*% violent mob We must, howevor, be careful to view those 
disturbances in their proper setting. It would be rash, and in my 
view wrong, to assume that this rising is to be taken as symptomatic 
of the condition of the whole of India. It must be remembered 
that this district has always been a storm centre and serious 
disorders have occurred in the past. | shall not enter into a lengthy 
discussion of the events and conditians that led to this serious 
outbreak, which may be said without an exaggeration of language to 
have assumed the character of a rebellion. Because I am well aware 
that you will have opportunities of discyssing these matters in the 
course of your debates, I shall only make some general observations 
for your consideration. It is obvious from the reports received that 
the ground had been carefully prepared for the purpose of creating 
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an atmosphere favourable to violence and no effort had been spared 
to rouse the passions and fury of the Moplahs. The spark which 
kindled the flame was the'resistance by a large and hostile crowd of 
Moplahs, armed with swords and knives, toa lawful attempt by 
the police to effect certain arrests in connection with a case of 
house-breaking. The police were powerless to effect the capture of 
the criminals and the significance of the incident is that it was 
regarded as a defeat of the police and therefore of the Government. 
Additional troops and special police had tn be drafted to Malabar 
in order to effect the arrests. The subsequent events are now fairly 
well-known, although it is impossible at present to state the number 
of the innocent victims of the Moplahs. These events have been 
chronicled in the press and I shall not recapitulate them. The 
situation is not to all intents and purposes in band. It has been 
saved by the prompt and offective action of the military and by 
naval assistance for which we are really grateful, although some time 
must necessarily elapse before order can be completely restored and 
normal life under the civil Government resumed. But consider the 
sacrifice of life and property. A few Europeans and many Hindus 
have been murdered, communications have been obstructed, Govern- 
ment offices burnt and looted, and records have beon destroyed; Hindu 
temples sacked, houses of Europeans and Hindus burnt. According 
to reports, Hindus were forcibby converted to Islam and one of the 
most fertile tracts of South Indiais threatened with famine. The 
result has been a temporary collapse of civil Government. Offices 
aud courts have ceased to function and ordinary business has been 
brought to a standstill. Kuropean and Lindu refugees of all classes 
are concentrated at Calicut and it is satisfactory to know that they 
are safe there. 


The Responsibility 


‘But, apart from dircet responsibility, can it be doubted that 
when poor unfortunate and deluded peoplo aro led to believe that 
they should disregard the law and defy authority, violence and 
crime must follow. This outbreak is but another instance, on a 
much more serious scale and among a more turbulent and fanatical 
people, of the conditions that have manifested themselves at times in 
various parts of the country and, gentlemen, I ask myselt and you 
and the country generally what else can result from instilling such 
doctrines into the minds of masses of the people? How can there 
be peace and tranquillity when ignorant people, who have no 
means of testing the truth of the inflammatory and too often deliber- 
ately false statements made to them, are thus misled by those 
whose design it is to provoke violence and disorder. Passions are 
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thus easily excited to unreasoning fury. Although I freely acknow- 
ledge that the leader of the movement, to paralyse authority per- 
sistenly and as I believe in all earnestness and sincerity, preaches 
the docrine of non-violence and has even reproved his followers for 
resorting to it, yet again and again it has been shown that his 
doctrine is completely forgotten and his exhortations absolutely 
disregarded. When passions are excited as must inevitably be the 
consequence among emotional people, to us, who are responsible for 
the peace and good government of this great Empire and I trust to 
men of sanity and common sense in all classes of society, it must be 
clear that the defiance of the Government and constituted authority 
can only result in widespread disorder, in political chaos, in anarchy, 
and inruin, There are signs that the activity of the movement or 
at least of one section of it, may take the form of even a more 
direct challenge to law and order. There has been wild talk of a 
general policy of disobedience to law, in some cases, I regret to say, 
accompanied by an open recognition that such a course must lead ta 
disorder and bloodshed. Attempts have oven heen made by some 
fanatical followers of Islam to educate His Majesty’s soldiers and 
police from their allegiance,—attempts that have, I am glad to say, 
met with no success. As head of the Government, however, | need 
not assure you that we shall not be deterred one hairs breadth from 
doing our duty. We shall continue to do all in our power to protect 
the lives and property of all law-abiding citizens and to secure to 
them their right to pursue their lawful avocations and above all 
we shall continue to enforce the ordinary law and to take care that 
itis respected. It is the manifest duty of every loyal subjects of 
the King-Emperor, just as itis the interest of all who wish to 
live peaceful lives with a security of protection against violence and 
crime, to oppose publicly a movement fraught with such dangerous 
possibilities and to help the officers of Government in their task of 
Lreventing and suppressing disorder. And all this time [ and my 
colleagues are ready and anxious to do all that is possible to allay 
legitimate discontent and to remedy the grievances of the people 
of India. I am free to admit that there are grievances to be remes 
died and we are constantly directing our attention to devising the 
proper remedies for this purpose, and I am well aware tbat we can 
rely upon your assistance in this and future sessions for you to sit 
here to mirror public opinion, and I and my Government will conti- 
nue gladly to welcome the help you may give to us,” 

Then referring to the Press Act which was going to be repealed 
in that sassion, His Excellency said :— 

“There ia however one part of the report upon which I think it 
ig necessary to make some reservation and that is in relation to the 
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protection hitherto afforded since 1910 to ruling Princes against sedi- 
tious attacks upon them in newspapers published in British India. If 
the Press Act is repealed it may become necessary to consider what 
form of protection shall bo given to them in substitution. I will 
not pursue the subject now but it will doubtless be discussed at a 
later stage. The Repressive Laws Committee, another committee 
of a very similar character, hus recently made a careful examination 
of certain laws ard regulations which confer extraordinary powers 
on the executive Government. ‘Their Report will shortly be pub- 
lished and | trust that it will command your approval and that of 
the country at large. I cannot make an announcement regarding 
the Legislative measures that will result from the committee’s 
labours as they have not yet been considered by my Government, 
but I think 1 may safely state that a number of laws popularly 
regarded as infringements of the liberty of the subject will in 
all probability be repealed. The consideration of this subject 
brings moe not unnaturally to the cases of the 86 men sentenc- 
ed in connection with the Punjab disturbances of 1919 who are 
still in jail, 1 wish it had been possible for me to-day to have 
announced my decision to you, but | am not yet quite ready to 
declare it. | confess that whon | undertook myself to examine each 
of these 86 cases | under-estimated the Jabour involved and | did 
not sufficiently realise the constant demands upon my time con- 
sequent upon the responsibility of the position I occupy. Unexpect- 
ed events happen and decisions must be made immediately and I 
am sure that 1 need not remind you of the unexpected incidents 
that have happened during my short period of office.” 

After reterring to the Fiscal Commission which was going to 
sit from the next month and the great industrial unrest and the 
formation of Trade Unions all over the country, His Excellency 
then touched on the iusulting behaviour ot Kuropeans towards 
Indians in their own country, aud said :— 


Racial Antagonism 


“The evidence of strong racial antagonism, that to some extent 
prevails, has caused me the greatest concern since my arrival in 
india. Regrettable incidents have come to my notice on both 
sides. At the same time, I am far from asserting that the fauit 
is all on one side, It seems to me that, among the factore contri- 
buting to this unbappy racial tension, instances of violence and 
discourtesy by Europeans against [ndians, which occur from time to 
time, although in truth | believe infrequently, cannot be overlooked, 
Baere is in general, I vonture to assert, no ground of complaint to 
be made, but any instance of inoivility attracts far more attention 
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than the ueval and infinitely more numerous instances of courtesy 
by Europeans to Indians. Neither can it be said that the results of 
the trials of Europeans concerned in criminal cases arising from acts 
of violence or from improper conduct have always given satisfaction 
to the public. I have been made aware of a very prevalent feeling 
amongst Indians that in such cases strict justice does not always 
result when a European is concerned and it cannot be said that the 
result of such trials always satisfies the public conscience, In 
particular my attention has been directed to the differences in the 
legal procedure applicable to Europeans and Indians, Local Govern- 
ments have been consulted and an opportunity will be taken during 
the course of the persent session to lay before you the proposals of 
my Government as to tho steps which should be taken for further 
examination of this question, and | trust that in the result means 
will be found to satisfy public opinion, that justice will be done 
both to Europeans and Indians.” 

After congratulating the Legislature on the wisdom it had 
displayed at the last session, and eulogising the patriotic service of 
the members, His Excellency concluded his speech. 


The Legislative Assembly 
SIMLA—5TH SEPTEMBEK 1921 


On Sept. 5th the Assembly met with a heavy agenda. Alter 
interpellations, Mr. T. Rangachari moved for an adjournment of 
the House to consider the Moplah situation in Malabar to which the 
House agreed. 

Dr. Gour moved a resolution extending a dutiful and loyal 
welcome of address from tho Indian Legislature to H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales setting forth the national aspirations of the people 
of India as voiced by their representatives in the Indian Legislature, 
and appointing for that purpose a Joint Committee of both Houses 
on which eleven members of the Assembly would sit. The motion 
was well-received by the majority of the members, Mr. Agnibotri 
opposing it on political and economic grounds for which several 
speakers assailed him. The President put the resolution to the vote 
which was carried amidst acclamations. 

Mr. Lakshmi Narayan Lal moved a resolution weleoming the 
Viceroy which wag carried unanimously without discussion. 

Parliamentary Delegation to India. 

Sir Witliam Vincent submitted for vote the grant of one lakh 
towards the cost of the proposed Delegation of the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association to India during 1921-1922. The Home Member 
said that the Parliamentary Association contained membem of all 
self-governing dominions snd travels throughout empire to keep 
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itself in touch with all parts of the British Commonwealth. The 
necessity for seeking an early grant was due to Government's 
anxiety to issue an early invitation to the Delegation. Other supple: 
mentary grants were to be introduced by the Finance Member later 
on. The speaker informed the House that when the matter of this 
graut was placed before the Standing Finance Committee a desire 
was expressed by the body that India should also be represented 
on Parliamentary Association. Government communicated this desire 
to the Secretary of State who informed that the Association would 
decide India’s request according to its own constitution which at 
present only admitted self-governing dominions, but it was hoped 
that when the delegation visited India it would have several oppor- 
tunities of discussing the position with Indian Legislature. India 
had much to gain by voting a grant for the visit of the Delegation 
which would gain a first-hand knowledge of a practical form of the 
capacity, industry and ove of responsibility exhibited by the Indian 
legislature. Money asked for would thus be well spent. 

Messrs Rangachari and Joshi supported the grant, the latter 
emphasising that, due to objectionable attitude of South Africa 
towards Indians in that country, India could not extend heartfelt 
welcome to the South African members of the Delegation. 

Mr. Spence on this pointed out that the South African attitude 
towards India was the added reason why South African members 
of the Delegation welcomed to gain the first-hand knowledge of 
India thus making a solution of the Indian problem in South Africa 
easier. The grant was put and agreed to. 

Coming to the legislative business the House agreed to the 
addition and substitution of some members to the four Select 
Committees appointed at the Delhi Sessions. 

The motion for the reference of the Code of Civil Procedure 
1908 Amendmeat Bill to a Select Committee was postponed for 
the present on a request of the Home Member. 

On the motion of Mr. Hullah, Revenue Secretary, the House 
agreed to commit the Bill to amend the law relating to emigration 
to a Select Committee consisting of Dr. Sapru, Mr. Innes, Mr. N. M. 
Joshi, M. C. W. Rhodes, Rai Sahib Lakshmi Narayan Lal, Mr. 
Bhupatiraju Venkatapatiraju, Mr. Salebboy Karimji Borodawalla, 
Haji Wajibuddin, Sardar Gulab Singh, Babu K. C. Neogy, Rao 
Bahadur T. Rangachariar and Mr. Hulla. 

Another Bill to amend the Post Office Act 1898 was also 
introduced by Mr. Innes. 

Indian Marine Act 


Sir Godfrey Fell, the Army Secretary, was ‘allowed by the 
Assembly to introduce the Indiap Marine Act 1887 Amendment 
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Bill which proposed to confer on the Director of the Royal Indian 
Marine power to convence the Indian Marine Court for trial of a 
gazetted officer of the Royal Indian Marine. The power to confirm 
sentences awarded by such courts will however remain with the 
Governor General in Counzil. The amendment was necessitated 
by delays and inconveniences involved in the preseut procedure of 
requiring previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council 
to the Assembly of an Indian Marine Court. 

The Indian Works of the Defence Act 1903 Amendment Bill 
was also introduced. The amendments are purely of a formal 
nature and are necessitated by the recent changes in the organisation 
of the Army in India. 


War Relief Trust. 


When leave for introducing the last bill on the agenda for 
constituting a War Relief Trust was sought for, Government incurred 
an unexpected defeat, Mr. Price, who opposed the motion, carrying 
the majority of the House with him in favour of refusing the intro- 
duction of the Bill. 

Mr. Hailey who was in charge of the Bill said it was intended 
that the War Relief Trust for India be constituted to take over the 
balances of the Great War Relief Distress Fund and the Patriots and 
the Indian Heroes Funds totalling 28 lakhs to be reserved as a per- 
manent fund to relieve the trouble arising out of future military 
operations in which the Indian Army be employed and the remaining 
eleven lakhs to be allocated as a grant in aid towards the election 
of educational establishments which would cater solely for the 
children of the Indian officers and soldiers. 

Mr. H. L. Price vehemently opposing characterised the Govern 
ment Bill as misappropriation of funds over which the Assembly was 
asked to grow grass by an act of legislature. His main objection 
was the diversion of the fund from its original purpose especially 
when those who suffered in the great war were in necd of help. 


The Moplah Debate 


Mr. T. Rangachariar who had moved for adjournment of the 
House in the morning then rose and commenced his remarks by 
giving a graphic account both historical and temperamental of 
the Mopluhs whose chief characteristic was extreme religious fanati- 
cism which led them to think that it was glory to die in fighting 
for one’s faith, The past century had sufficiently shown the stufl 
they were made of. In fact, it was due to their murderous out- 
rages that the Moplah Act of 1859 was passed. It was, therefore, 
no wonder that extreme violence had now been resorted to 
by these people, but to him it seemed that the District Magistrate 
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of Malabar had done a wrong thing in going to arrest highly 
respected leaders of these extraordinary people without taking 
with him sufficient force and without beforehand taking adequate 
precautions for the protection of law-abiding citizens, knowing, 
as the Magistrate did, that there was every chance of resistance. 
The result was that the District Magistrate had to retire leaving 
the Moplahs encouraged by their so-called defeat of the police to 
play havoc with the population in the surrounding villages. He 
was also surprised to find why Government had so long been shilly- 
shallying and dilly-dallying with the Khilafat agitators who had 
stirred the Moplahs to their present passion for violence. His 
great consolation, however, was that no non-Moplabs had sided 
with the rebels. The Government of India had, in his opinion, 
acted very wisely in declaring Martial Law. (Applause). But 
he felt bound to emphasise that too much reliance should not 
be placed on the authorities of Government of Madras and the 
local authorities, and that the Central Government sbould keep 
effective check on them to make a repetition of the Punjab affairs 
impossible, because he strongly felt that the officers and even Sir 
William Vincent were liable to lose their heads (Laughter). He 
criticised the action of the Civil authorities in handing the situation 
over tothe Military before the declaration of Martial Law and 
demanded that whenever machine guns were used the number of 
casualties ought to be announced which unfortunately the Govern- 
ment had been all through neglecting They also bad no infor- 
mation as to whether medical relief was given to the wounded. 
Mr. Rangachariar urged that the Governmentof India should see 
that precautions were being taken to see that the bulk of the 
Innocent population was not subjented to unnecessary -bardships 
during the administration of Martial Law, and that local non-officials 
with intimate knowledge should first be consulted by the Military 
authorities before deciding upon any course of action. 


Colonel Gidney, in a long speech directed mainly against non- 
co-operation, condemned the whvle movement asking the Govern- 
ment to take effective and immediate measures to check Mr. 
Gandhi's revolutionary, murderous and jasurrectionary propaganda 
which was bearing fruit in Malabar. 

Mr. Subramanyam questioned the utility of lecturing the 
House on non-co-operation and its evils and condemning Mr. Gandbi 
who was not present in the Chamber. Touching the Moplah situ- 
ation the speaker considered that the terms of the Martial Lew 
ordinance wero quite fair and satisfactory. He, however, desired the 
Government to explain as to bow it was that the local authorities, 
the men on the spot, as they were always called who were em: 
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powered even to restrict certain persons from going to Malabar, bow 
could these—in the words of Government ‘efficient and sealous offi: 
cials ’’-~—remain ignorant of the warlike preparations in which the 
Moplahs were engaged in collecting arms and manufacturing wat- 
knives ? To him it was still a mystery which eould only be explained 
by the fact that the officials were too much after things on the sur- 
face never knowing what was going on beneath it. 


Sir William Vincent speaking on behalf of the Goverhment 
expressed gteat regret that the tone of the previous speakers did 
not suit with the message of encouragement which the Assembly 
ought to send to the officers facing great difficulties, It was no use 
saying that the District Magistrate did not requisition the military 
help before-hand, for, he asked, whether the Assembly would vote a 
grant for these military expenses. In fact, the District Magistrate had 
taken with him a force which would ordinarily appear as quite 
sufficient to meet the situation. He was, however, glad that now the 
situation was well in band although the Moplah casualties had been 
yery heavy owing to their being absolutely regardless of life. 
He announced that the Government was that day issuing another 
supplementary Ordinance creating Special Tribunals consisting of 
one High Court Judge and two Sessions Judges subject to Section 
401 and 402 of the Criminal Procedure Code empowering the 
Government of India and the Local Government to make orders 
in respect of the persons sentenced by special tribunals. The right 
of appeal to the High Court in case of all sentences of death or trans- 
portation for life or of imprisonment for a term of ten years or more 
was also granted. The Government of India had issued instructions 
about the manner in which Martial Law would be administered and 
were waiting the Madras Government’s reply, but he asked the 
House to have confidence in the sense of justice and humanity of 
officers (Hear Hear). Instructions had already been sent to guide 
the officers to treat the rebels with as less severity as possible. As 
for non co operation, although the political situation was dangerous, 
the Government's policy’towards that movement could not be changed 
by an isolated disturbance in Malabar. However, he wanted 
to emphasise that there had been attempts, though unsuccessful, to 
tamper with the loyalty of troops which no Government could view 
with equgnimity. Although Government did not propose any devia- 
tion from the policy laid down by the Assembly at the last Delhi 
session towards the non-co-operation movement, he hoped that 
whatever measures the Govt. would take to bring certain persons 
to juatioe, it would have the cordial support of the Assembly. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Abmed repudiated the idea that the Moplah 
outbreak could in any senee be attributed to the activities of the 
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Khilafat for, he asked, how could it be that Moplahs should attack 
the Hindu Temples and forcibly convert Hindus to Mahomedans 
which was in direct conflict with the fundamental issue of the 
Hindu moslem unity which was the bedrock of the Khilafat. 

Mohamed Yakin Khan observed that thore was no justification 
for placing responsibility for the Moplah riots on non-co-operation and 
the party politics should not bind them to blame the other party for 
all the rash acts of the Moplahs. 

After a few more observations from members, Mr. Rangachariar 
withdrew his motion. 


The Council of State 


SIMLA—6TH SEPTEMBER 1921 


In the Council of State, Sir M. Dadabhoy gave notice of an 
adjournment of the House to discuss the Moplah outbreak. 

On the House agreeing, Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy then moved his 
resolution proposing an address of welcome to H. R H. the Prince 
of Wales. Sir Dadabboy said that a similar resolution was being 
moved in the Assembly to-day, and after hearing the result thereof, 
he would suggest names for the Committee to dratt the address of 
welcome. This was carried. 

After a simi’ir motion of extending welcome tothe Vioeroy 
was passed, Sir M. B. Dadabhoy moved for an adjournment of the 
House on the Moplab disturbances and said that he had no desire to 
embarrass the Government or express any opinion on the action of 
the Madras Government in connection with the atrocities which 
had been committed but was representing the sentiments of the 
Indian uation when he said that the catastrophe that had happened 
in Malabar was prominently occupying the attention of the general 
public and every news was watched with great anxiety. They had 
read with horror and grief the reports of destruction of private and 
public property and forcible conversion of Hindus to Mahomedanism, 
but, as a whole, the history of the case had not been presented by the 
Madras Government in a collected narrative. He had expected to 
bear from the Home Member that for the last six months seditious 
agitators were preaching their doctrines to the fanatical Moplahs of 
Malabar and the Government had been aware of the impending 
danger, and he, therefore, could not understand why stringent 
measures of a precautionary character had not been taken by them 
especially when they knew that the Moplahs were collecting firearms, 
swords and other materials. If that had been done, they would 
have averted bloodshed and the loss of innocent lives that had 
unfortunately ocourred, There was havoc and consequent con- 
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aternation. There were forces of disruption and disorganisation 
and things were going from bad to worse. The Government should 
take measures for their suppression and the maintenance of law and 
order, in all of which this Council would whole-heartedly support, 
He demanded from the Government the causes of the outbreak and 
the total number of casualties both European and Indian. Of 
course, be was satisfied at H. EK. the Viceroy’s statement that he 
being nurtured in the traditions of the Inns of Court, he could not 
have declared the introduction of Martial Law unless he was con- 
vinced of its absolute necessity. That statement put the matter 
beyond all controversy. But as Martial Law was a negation of the 
law, and with the experience of the Punjab before them, he hoped 
that it would not be enforced » moment longer than it was neces- 
sary and would be removed the moment peace and order were 
restored. He referred to the Secretary of State’s despatch on the 
Hunter Committee Report pointing out that there were certain 
canons of procedure for the consideration of the Military Authorities, 
and, in conclusion, asked the Government to take the public into 
their confidence and place before it every important matter concern- 
ing the outbreak. 

Sir William Vincent then made a long statement supporting 
and justifying the measures taken by the officers of Government 
and said that unless the House voted more money such wide-spread 
disturbances could not be more quickly quolled. After a few other 
members had spoken the motion was withdrawn. 

Next day, September 6th, the Council of State met to transact 
some Official business. ‘The Home Secretary was to have withdrawn 
the Cr. Pr, Code and Court Fees Act Amendment Bills, but he 
announced that since a withdrawal would reflect on the dignity of 
the House, Govt. had come to the decision to let the bills remain 
introduced only. On Feb. 21st the motion for a joint committee 
of both Houses to consider the bills was passed by the Council of 
State but was thrown out by the Leg. Assembly. As another 
motion for a joint Committec could not be moved in the same 
session, Government had to leave the matter as it stood. 

The Cattle Trespass Act Amendment Bill and a bill providing 
for a preliminary warning for dispersing an assembly before using fire- 
urms were then introduced. 


The Legislative Assembly. 


SIMLA—9TH SEPTEMBER 1921 


The Assembly mot on the 9th to transact non-official business, 
After interpellations Mr, Seshagiri lyer moved for leave to introduce 
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a Bill to amend the Hindu Law relating to the excluston from 
inheritance of certain classez of heirs aud to remove certain doubts. 
In doing so he said that he wished to confine the measure to bringing 
the laws in various provinces into conformity with each other. 

The Bill was allowed to be introduced by 56 against 21. 

Dr Gour moved for leave to introduce the Bill to preseribe a 
registered instrument merely to change the law of evidence relating 
to adoption and not the substantive portion to Hindu Law 

Mr. Joshi moved that the Government should take steps to 
introduce at an early date legislation for the repeal of the Work- 
men’s Breach of Contract Act No. 13 of 1859 and Sections 490 and 
492 of the Indian Penal Code. His motion, said Mr Joshi, was 
designed to secure equality for all workmen in the eyes of the law. 
He wished that the existing legislation placing criminal hability on 
labourers for the breach of a civil contract should henceforth be 
done away with. His main objection was why a civil offence should 
be puntshed asa criminal offence snd why this should be done 
in cases only of the working classes The legislation was class 
legislation, providing for indentured labour, which was nothing short 
of slavery The basic principle of indentured labour was criminal 
punishment for a civil offence and now that the Government of 
India was protesting against this sort of labour in other parts of 
the Empire, why should the Government Jet this labour remain on 
its own Statute Book ! 


SIMLA—15TH SEPIEMBER 1921, 


After question time several official Bills wore passed and 
then the most important items on the agenda wz, the repeal of the 
Press Act and Mr Samarth’s resolution were taken up, 

Bills to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, Post Offiee Act, 
Indian Works of Defence Act, which were introduced on the 5th 
instant were all passed withont discussion. 

Mr. Innes was given leave to intrcduce a Bill to provide for the 
levy of customs duty on lac exported from British Judia. 

The House gave leave to Mr Hullah to postpone the consider: 
ation of his Land Acquisition Act Amendment Bill as passed by the 
Council of State, 

Repeal of Press Act. 


Sir William Vincent then asked for leave to introduce bis Bill 
to repeal the Indian Press Aot (1916) and Nowspapers Incitements 
to Offences Act (1908) aud to make certain provisions in regard to 
the liability of editors of newspapers and to facilitate the registra- 
tion of printevs and publishers and to provide for the seigure and 
dieposal of certain documents, 
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He said that the Bill merely proposed to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Press Committee in toto, The 
proposals of the Committee had been before the public for 
sometime, and he hoped that the criticism against the printing 
of editors’ names on every issue of the paper would be con- 
sidered by the Select Committes when appointed. The Bill pro- 
vided for the confiscation of seditious documents by the local Go- 
vernments, the Customs and Postal Authorities, and that in all cases 
the aggrieved party had the right of final appeal to a special Bench 
of the High Court, the onus of proving the seditious nature of the 
documents falling on the Government. In the case of the Customs 
and Postal authorities the appeal lay first with the Local Govern- 
ment whose order could be further challenged in the iocal High Court. 
The High Court, in the absence of proof, shall set aside the order of 
the forfeiture. The bill also provided for two copies of each issue of 
the newspaper to be delivered gratis to the Government, failing 
which the offender may be punished with a fine to the extent of 50 
rupees for every default. A person whose name had been incorrectly 
printed as Editor may make a declaration before the Magistrate 
within two weeks of his becoming aware of it. Then again, the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in sections 12, 13,14, and 15 of 
the Presa and Registration of Books Act shall be reduced from two 
years to six months. Two months provision had been made in 
the bill to render it unnecesanry to declare a new forfeiture already 
made. Opportunity had at the same time been taken to make two 
small changes in Section (1) of the Press and Registration of Books 
Act to meet the inconvenience which resulted from the wording of 
that Section. The alterations were intended to enable a declaration 
under the Act to be made at the place of printing where the place 
ef printing and puolishing a paper differed, or at the place of resi- 
dence of the printer or publisher, and to enable the declaration to be 
made through an authorised representative. 

Tbe Home Member was then given leave to introduce his Bill. 

Trial of Europeans. 


Mr. Samarth moved his resolution about the removal of racial 
distinotions between the European British subjects and Indians in 
the eyes of Indian Criminal laws on the matter of the mode of 
trial, the audience to be passed, and the right of appeal. Mr. 
Samarth, after requesting the government for the allotment of a 
Government day thus showing its solicitude to try to arrive 
at « satisfactory solution, sppealed to both the Indian and 
Buropesu members to avoid all unnecessary heat being imported 
into the discassion of the question and to contribute now te arrive 
at an understanding by the mutual good-will (cries of hear, bear 
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from European members.) Thus, said Mr. Samarth, the first part 
of his resolution wanted to put right a matter which almost fifty, 
years ago the Government itself recognised as just by giving equal 
status to both European and Indian members of the Indian Civil 
Service. The times now were too spacious to allow these 
invidious distinctions to continue. Mr. Samarth referred tg 
the several anomalies which the existing system necessarily in- 
volved. For instance, an Additional Sessions Judge, if he happened 
to be an Indian, could not try a European although he could hear ay 
appeal of his case against the order of a subordinate Court. Then 
again, the Sessions Judge and District Magistrates were restricted in 
the matter of the period of punishment of a European, The result, 
was that even if a trying Judge considered that an accused deserved 
severe sentence beyoud his competence he would naturally rather 
pass a mild sentence allowed to him by tho law than send the case: 
up to the High Court. The second part of the resolution, said the 
speaker, was comprehensive inasmuch as it required that effect ba 
given to the interpretation of tbe Court of Directors in 1833 tbat 
Europeans be made amenable to the ordinary tribunals of the country 
both 1m civil and criminal cases except in the case of sentence of 
death as provided by the Government of India Act 1919, which 
provision, in fact, had been enacted and re-enacted since the 
days of the East India Company. 

Sir William Vincent moved the following amendment to Mr; 
Samarth’s resolution :—That, for sub clauses A and B of the resolu- 
tion, the following be substituted, namely, that a committee be 
appointed to consider as to what amendments should be made in 
those provisions of Cr. P. Code 1898, which differentiate between 
Indians and European British subjects, Americans, and Europeans 
who are not British subjects, in criminal trials and proceedings, and 
to report on th» best methods of giving effect to their proposals, , 

Mr. Rangachari moved an amendment to the Home Member’s 
amendment. After a good deal of discussion the House passed the 
Home Member’s motion as amended by Mr, Rangachari in place 
of Mr. Samarth’s original motion. 


The motion as passed finally reads as follows :—That, in order 
to remove finally all racial distinctions between Indians and 
‘uropeaus in the matter of their trial and punishment for. offences, 
» committee be appointed to consider what amendments should be 
made in the provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure .1898 
which differentiate between Indian and European - British 
subjecte, Americans, and Europeans who are not Britigh subjects in 
criminal trials and proceedings and to report on the best methods af 
giving,effect, to their proposals, 


a 
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The Council of State 
SIMLA—15TH SEPTEMBER 1981 


After interpellations Lala Sukhbir Sinha moved that the Pro- 
vincial Governments be asked to take the necessary steps for intro- 
ducing religious and moral education in all aided and Government 
schools and colleges. As this was opposed by a majority of 
members, the resolution was withdrawn. 

Syed Raza Ali requested that his resolution for the re- 
moval of the highly centralised system of administration be post- 
poned to the 17th instant. The Council agreed to this proposal. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy moved “that this Council be autho- 
rised, if necessary by statute, to receive from the public petitions 
on all matters relating to public wrong, grievance or disability 
‘or to any act or acts of public servants or to public policy, to in- 
vestigate that complaint and make a report to this Council, and 
that a Committee be constituted on public petitions with powers 
to examine witnesses and record evidence.” He wanted to endow 
the Council with Parliamentary traditions which were bound 
to come sooner or later, sooner he hoped rather than later. He 
reviewed the position of the Council and argued that people had 
more confidence in the Central J.egislature than in the Executivo, 
aud expressed that the members could be expected to use their 
power with discretion. For some time past there had been several 
committees appointed, consisting of non-official gentlemen, to inquire 
into disturbances and disorders side by side with the committee 
appointed by the Government, and in almost every case it had beon 
found that the people believed more the reports of the non official 
committees than those of the official committees. This fact con- 
tributed a great deal to the present discontent, and if a committes, 
as suggested in his resolution, was formed much of the discontent 
would be removed. 


Mr. Craik, replying on behalf of the Government, acknowlodg 
ed the moderation of Sir M. B. Dadabhoy’s language and sympathi- 
sed greatly with his wishes to create a Parliamentary tradition and 
to increase confidence of the public in the legislature. But the 
resolution raised several difficult questions of constitution and invol- 
ved formulation of rules of procedure by which petitions should 
be presented. The right of petitioning the Crown and Parliament 
was acknowledged to be the fundamental principle of the British 
constitution and it was exercised from very early times when legis- 
lative and judicial functions were combined in Parliament. But 
ata later stage it was found that petitions for private bills began 
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to increase abnormally with the result that an early date of 
Parliament was allotted for presentation to it of private bills ete. 
But no debate was allowed on thease petitions and in 99 cases 
out of 100 nothing happened and further, the Parliamentary 
Committee never made investigations in the practice. The right 
of petitioning Parliament was largely obsolete with one or two 
exceptions, particularly petitions for private bills and petitions on 
general matters of public policy. For example, the monster petition 
on Woman Suffrage Bill presented to Parliament was withdrawn 
and no action was taken. These petitions might have bad a certain 
amount of influence on the course of the Bill relating to the subject 
matter of the petition, otherwise it had practically no effect what- 
ever. Tho present constitutional procedure of pressing popular 
grievances on Government was by asking questions, moving resolu- 
tions and moving for adjournment. The practice in tbe Madras 
legislature was that. petitions were received only on matters under 
consideration by the House. This practice could be extended without 
abjection but no petitions on miscellaneous subjects could he received 
because it would encroach on the powers of the local Government 
and Jocal legislature. The whole question was very important and 
could be fully considered only by a small expert committee and not in 
the full House in the course of a single debate. Government were 
therefore prep.red to the appointment of a small committee if the 
House so desired. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy summing up the debate said his object 
was to break the ice and open the debate with a view to securing 
to the people of this country greater liberty. He accepted readily 
the andertaking given by Mr. Craik and asked for the appointment 
of constitutional lawyers and retired High Court Judges among the 
members of the Committee. 


The resolution was with permission withdrawn. 


SIMLA—17TH SEPTEMBER 1921 
Rhodes Scholarship Fund 


On the 17th. Mr Sethna moved his resolution recommanding 
the transfer to [ndia of the German portion of the Rhades Scholar- 
ship Fund. Rhodes Scholarship settlement was one of the greatest 
benafactions by any philanthropist made at the beginning ef this 
century. Dr. Cecil Rhodes while alive had conceived the idea that 
the qloser consolidation of the British Empire inte an organic 
whole was an object of supreme political importance. When he 
died in 1902 he left a great portion of his fortune for scholarships 
for capable young men from the different Colonies and the United 
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States of Amerioa to prosecute their studies at Oxford as this would, 
ha thought, instill into the minds of eeholars irom the Colonies the 
breadth of view, inatruction in life and manners, and the advantages 
of unification of the British Empire. Dr. Rhodes used to emphasise 
that when a man accepted citizenship of the British Empire there 
was no distinction between races. Dr. Rhodes had also left five 
acholarships for the Germans to further hia idea of acloser affinity 
between Anglo-Saxon races, but since the beginning of the war these 
sebolarships have been discontinued. If these scholarships were now 
allocated to India or, failing which, some new scholarships for India 
were created, that step would certainly be furthering tbe donor's 
intention and purpose. The trustees, who had a free hand in the 
Rhodes settlement, were statesmen like Lord Grey and Lord Milner, 
and Mr. Sethna hoped this opportunity would not be lost and that 
scholarships would be allocated to India now when there was greater 
eceasity than ever for closer understanding between British and 
Indians. He hoped tbe Indian Student’s Committee would also take 
up this matter. 


On the 19th. after questions Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy asked 
for leave to move for an adjournment of the House to consider the 
arrest of the Ali Brothers and others and the policy of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of political arrests of this nature. 

Mr. Bbhurgri pointed out that the cases of the Ali Brothers 
and the others were ‘sub-judice”, and asked if in the circums- 
tances leave to move the House for an adjournment was in 
order. 

Mr. Craik replied that the Government of Bombay had decided 
to prosecute seven persons in all under Sections 120, 131 (B) and 505 
of the Indian Penal Code. The prosecution h-14 been launched in 
respect of support given by those persons to a resolution passed at 
the K>rachi Khilafat Conference 
‘ The President—Order, Order, The question is if these persons 
bad been arrested by an order of the Magistrate that is in the 
ordinary process of law or by any special Act. 

The Hon. Mr. Craik ssid :—Four persons have been arrested, 
namely, Messrs. Mahomed Ali, Shaukat Ali, Dr. Kitchlaw and Pir 
Golam Mujadid. The fifth is already in jail on another charge. Mr. 
Mahomed Ali was arrasted by an order af the Government of 
Madras under the Security Section of the Criminal Procedure Cods 
and was detained at the placa where he was arrested pending the 
atrival of @ police official who held a warrant for his arrest issued 
by the Magistrate of Karachi. That police officer has now arrived 
aud consequent, Mr. Mahomed Ali was taken in custody. Dr, 
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Kitchlew was arrested in Simla on a warrant from the Magistrate 
of Karachi. Mr. Shaukat Ali was arrested in Bombay presumably 
also by the Magistrate of Karachi. There is, therefore, no question 
of exercising any executive action and the prosecution is not under 
the Defence of India Act, Regulation III, or any other special Act. 

The President : The point was whether tho arrests have been 
made in the ordinary course of law. I understand from the Hon. 
Member that it is so. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabboy: Now itis perfectly clear that tho 
arrests are under the ordinary law. I would not therefore press my 
motion and I beg to withdraw it. 

Mr. Craik, the Home Secretary, moved a resolution ‘recommend- 
ing tothe Legislative Assembly that a Bill further to amend the 
Criminal Procedure Code and the Court Fees Act’ be referred 
to a Joint Committee of this Council and of the Legislative Assembly 
and that the Joint Committee do consist of twelve members 
The motion was agreed to without discussion. 

Mr. Craik next moved for the consideration of a bill to provide 
that when firearms are used for the purpose of dispersing an assem- 
bly, a preliminary warning shall in certain circumstances be given. 
He said that it was impossible to define in a Bill what waning 
should be given in all cases and in all circumstances, because there 
might be circumstances when it would be physically impossible for 
the officer to give warning. Tho Bill was intended togive legis- 
lative sarction to what was till then an executive order. Mr. 
Raza Ali said that if the spirit of the executive order had beon 
kept up, the new bill would have been unnecessary. The Raja of 
Dighapatia moved an amendment to insert the words ‘reasonable 
notice” which was lost. ‘he Bill was then passed. 

The Cattle Tresspass Act Amendment Bill was passed without 
a discussion. 

Mr. Craik next introduced a Bill further to amend the Criminal 
Procedure Code by providing for the issue, by courts in British India, 
of Commissions for the examination of witnesses to such courts of 
the Priuces and Chiefs in ludia as are notified in this behalf and 
for execution by courtsin British India of commissions issned by 
such courts. 


° The Legislative Assembly 


Yo 
The Assembly met again on the 19th for official business. A 
long string of questions were answered. The Carriers’ Act Amend- 
ment Bill was passed and also a bill to provide for the levy of 
customs duty on exported lac. Mr’ Hailey then introduced the 
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Incom Tax Amendment Bill. Dr. Gour introduced his Contract Act 
Amendment Bill whioh met slight opposition but was accepted by 
the majority. 

On the Legislative Assembly meeting on the 20th, Dr. Gour 
referred in very feeling terms to the sad and untimely death of 
Raja Shivanandan Prasad of Monghyr and moved that ‘this Assembly 
places on record its appreciation of the public services the deceased 
had rendered. and that the President be requested to convey to 
the family of the deceased the sympathy and condolence of the 
panied The resolution was put and carried, all standing in 
silence. 


Ali Brothers’ Arrest 


After questions, which included a long series of enquiries 
regarding Dr. Gour’s Civil Marriage Bill which were answered, the 
President announced the receipt of a notice from Mr. Kabiruddin 
Ahmed asking for leave to move for an adjournment of the House 
to discuss the arrests of certain leaders of the non co operation 
movement. 

_ Sir William Vincent explained the circumstances under which 
and the offences for which Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali 
and others were arrested, and as the cases were | sub-judice” asked 
the President if a discussion at that juncture was in order. The 
President read out the provisions of Rule 23 and after pointing 
out that the cases were under adjudication asked Mr. Kabiruddin 
Ahmed if he bad any representation to make. Mr. Ahmed 
ssid that he had nothing to do with a matter which was 
““sub-judice.” 

Mr, Rangachari moved that the bill to amend the Transfer of 
Property Act be referred toa Select Committee. In doing so Mr. 
Rangachari explained the necessity of the amendment in a law by 
detailing the statement of objects and reasons and observed that 
opinions varied so much in the matter that it was better that the 
whole question were considered by a Select Committee. Altera 
good deal of discussion in course of which the President’s ruling 
was invoked to interpret the rule of the House as to the effect of 
sending a Bilt to Select Committee, Mr. Rangachari’s motion was put 
and negatived. 

Dr. Gour moved that bis Bill to prescribe a registered instru- 
ment as necessary for a valid adoption be circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting public opinion thereon. This too was the subject matter 
of a long debate, the opposition being lead by Dr. Sapru on behalf of 
Government with many non-official supporters, Eventually Dr, 
Gour’s motion was put and negatived. 


, 
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Putting Down Corruption 


Mr. Venkatapsthi Raju moved for the appointment of a Joint 
Committee of officials and non-officials to enquire into and report 
upon the best means of preserving the purity of administration in 
the various departments of the Government by putting down 
cbtruption, if any. He ssid the purity of administration was the 
basis of every good government and there was no ase hiding the 
truth that there was corruption. There was no justification for 
Government officials to supplement their salaries by illegitimate 
mreans such as accepting presents or engaging thomselves in trade 
because of late there had been revision and re revision of their 
aalaries. In the railways, corruption bad become a sort of systematic 
blackmailing in the matter of wagon-supply and sometimes ninety 
per-cent of goods were lost in transit. [nu the Public Works Depart- 
meut there was a good deal of unnecessary waste, and the danger was 
that they entirely left this waste in the handa of experta whose 
judgments they could not dispute. A building which really cost fifty 
thousand cost a lakh of rupees and the balance was a loss to the poor 
tax payer, This disease of corruption was contagious and it existed 
in almost all departments. ‘The Punjab Government bad already 
begun to tackle this evil by an enquiry into the methods which 
facilitate corruption and the Government of India should follow 
that example. 

Mr. Bryan moved an amendment to the effect that instead of 
@nquiry into the various departments of the Govornment the enquiry 
be confined to the railway department, and in too loud a voices 
urged acceptance of his amendment because corruption was on &@ 
very great scale in the Railway department and quoted the admis- 
sions of Sir George Barnes and others in support of bis statement. 
His amendment reduced the whvule matter to managesble propor- 
tious and it was better to deal with oue department at a time than 
making a mess of the whole. 

Dr. Nandlal remarked with great emphasis that all peblie 
servants including even some District Magistrates and Judges teok 
bribes (cries of “no” “‘no”), Steps must, therefore, be taken to put 
an end to this corruption iu all Government departments, 

' Mt. Bryant eventually withdrew his amendment. 

Sir William Vincent replying assured the House that the 
Government was more anxious than the Assembly to see that cor- 
fuption fm the Government departments ceased, but the proposal 
for a roving commission to enquire into all departments, beth 
Centra] and Provincial, was the worst remedy that could be proposed 
for the evil. Moreover, the departments concerned were ther 
all under the provincial control atrd it would be most inedvieahie tg 
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dictate to the Local Government in matters which concerned 
them solely. Moreover, the Punjab Government had already 
appointed a Committee to report on the corruption while the 
United Provinces Council had deliberately refused to refer the 
matter to a Committee. For a successful and complete eradication 
of corruption what was ueeded was the ripening of public opinion 
which should not any more countenance the state of corruption. 
Mr. Rangachari, while bearing evidence to the fact that every 
year corruption was decreasing, asked the Government to give a 
definite undertaking that instructions would be issued to all 
departments pointing out the necessity of taking serious steps to 
put an end to all corruption. Sir William Vincent readily agreed to 
undertake to issue a circular letter as desired by Mr. Rangachari 
and said that the Government of Lidia would also invite the opinions 
of thé- Local Governments as to the need for any change in the exist- 
ing law. The Government would emphasise to all heads of depart- 
ments of the Government of India the necessity for greater 
vigilance over their subordinates. After this undertaking from 
Government Mr. Venkatapatiraju withdrew his motion. 


Separation cf Judicial and Executive Functions 


Rai Bahadur T. P. Mukherjee moved that Judicial and Execu- 
tive Functions should be separated and steps taken to appoint a 
committee consisting of officials and non-officials for preparing a 
scheme for the purpose at an early date. 

Dr. Nandlal characterised the combination of Judicial and 
Executive functions as a remnant of medieval times. I1t was 
indeed an anomaly that a District Magistrate who issued orders 
to prosecute certuin saccused persons should himself preside over 
their cases on appeal. 

Mr. Bishambar Nath and Lala Girdbari lal Agarwala gave 
further support tothe resolution, the latter suggesting that the 
proposed Committee should frame a scheme within one year. 

Mr. J. Choudhuri moved an amendment to the effect that all 
Provincial Governments be asked to submit schemes for the separa- 
tion in their respective provinces in consultation with the Provincial 
Legislative Councils and the schemes when received be submitted to 
&@ committee consisting of the members of the Indian Legislature com- 
posed of two-thirds of non-official and one-third of official members 
to consider and recommend measures necessary for effecting such 
separation. 

Sir William Vincent assured the House that when the proposals 
of the Local Governments were received the Government of India 
would sppoint a committee but he definitely declared that the 
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Government of India would offer to no Local Government any 
pecuniary help to effect such a separation. 

Mr. Chaudburi then withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Abmed moved an amendment that Judicial 
and Executive functions should be altogether separate. This was 
lost. The original resolution was then put and was pressed to a divi- 
sion, At this stage Mr. Rangachari suggested that the first part of 
the resolution containing the principle of separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions be put to the vote first. The President ruled it 
out of order as coming too late. The original resolution was again 
pressed to a division and carried, forty-six voting for and thirty- 
five against it. 

After Mr. Mukerjee’s resolution on the separation of Judicial 
and Executive Functions was carried amidst loud non official 
applause, the question arose as to whether Mr. Jadunath Majumdar 
should be allowed to move the next resolution on the agenda 
regarding further grant of conatitutional reforms both in the Central 
and Provincial Governments, ‘lhe President pointed out that in 
spite of representations made to him he could not according to rules 
allow the discussion at such a late hour because the discussion on 
this important resolution which had so many amendments could 
not be finished that night. Several members suggested that in view 
of the great importance of the matter the President should exercise 
his discretion and following the precedence set up in Delhi about 
Mr. Price’s resolution on the expedition of Assembly business, allow 
Mr. Mazumdar to formally move the resolution that evening ad- 
journing the discussion thereon till next day. Sir William Vincent 
promised that he would do his best to see if the Government could 
give an opportunity to Mr. Mazumdar on an official dayy. 


On Sept. 21st. after question time Sir J. Jeejeebhoy was 
elected asthe Deputy President in place of the Hon. Mr. S. Sinha 
resigned. There was a tie between him and Dr. Gour, all the 
officials voting for the former. The president gave his casting vote 
in favoar of Sir Jamshetjee. 

Mr. Anna Babuajee Latthi then moved for the reconstitution of 
the Provinces of India in consultation with the various Local Go- 
vernments with a view to facilitating the constitutional development 
of the provinces. He reforred to complaints raised during the last 
few years for the reconstitution of the provinces on a linguistic 
and geographical basis and illustrated the cuses of Kanara, Orissa, 
Sind, ete. 

Mr. J. C. Nag referred to the amalgamation of Sylhet with 
Assam and uiged for its re-amalgamation with Bengal. He moved 
an smendarent to the effect that the re-distribution should be under- 
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taken after ascertaining the wishes of the people of the areas pri- 
marily concerned through the various Local Governments. This was 
put and carried. The discussion then turned on the principle of the 
resolution, namely, whether reconstitution of the Provinces was 
necessary. It was lost by a majority of votes. 


N. W. F. Province Administration. 


Sir Sivaswamy Iyer moved that the power of control and super- 
intendence over the Judicial administration of N. W. F. Province be 
transferred to the Punjab High Court and that a Committee be ap- 
pointed including a certain number of elected members of the Indian 
Legislature for the purpose of reporting whether separation of the 
administered districts of the North-Wost Frontier Province from 
the Punjab province has fulfilled the expectations of the Govern- 
ment of India from the political, military or financial point of view, 
or has been attended with any substantial advantage to internal ad- 
ministration and whether it is expedient to re amalgamate the said 
district with tha Punjab Province leaving under the direct control 
of the Government of India the politica] administration of the un- 
administered tracts on the British side of the Durand. 

Sir Sivaswamy lyer, in the course of a long, exhaustive and im- 
pressive speech which was full of facts and figures taken from official 
records, surveyed the administration of North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince during the last twonty years of its separation. He hoped that 
Government would not allow any false prestige to stand in the way 
of redressing the state of things which could only be described as a 
scandal (applause). Dr. Nandalal supported the resolution. 

Dr Sapru in the course of an elaborate reply challenged tho 
scathing condemnation made by Sir Sivaswamy lyer of the Frontier 
administration. The speaker, however, offered that the Government 
would make its own enquiry by consulting the Punjab Government 
and the Chief Commissioner and the Judicial Commissioner, North- 
West Frontier province, if they had any suggestions to make regard- 
ing the transference of Judicial administration of the Frontier to the 
Punjab High Court. Beyond this the Government could not go. 
But he expressed Government's readiness to discuss in a round table 
conference any matter which any member proposed to discuss with 
the Foreign department. The resolution was then put to the vote 
in two parts separately and both parts were carried by a majority. 


Supplementary Grants 


The Assembly met next day, the 22nd September, to vote 
Supplementary grants under 35 heads, the demand under all heads 
amounting collectivaly to Rs,3,43,32000, 
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Mr. Hailey, Finance Member, in a general review of the finan- 
cial position with regard to supplementary grant said that although 
collectively the supplementary grants were a high figure the House 
would analyse every particular item and the necessity for it as 
explained in a short memorandum supplied to all of them. In fact 
the budget for the year and the possibility or otherwise of further 
taxation would depend very largely on the Assembly’s votes in 
respect of the supplementary grants. So far the receipts were up to 
his anticipations although there was some considerable fall in 
customs receipts than bad been forecasted. But everything depended 
upon the course of events of the next few months. Although bis 
department possessed such great experts whose estimates could defy 
any amount of strict scrutiny, the Finance Member emphasised that 
he bad been working in a spirit of fairness, absolutely confident that 
when subequently necessity for supplementary grants arose the 
Assembly would honestly and fairly grant them on the merits of 
each case. The demands under several heads, he added, were due 
to inevitable increases in the pay of Ministerial Establishments and 
wages of Jabour. Concluding, the Finance Member remarked that 
every item of thc grants had been placed before and been approved 
by the Standing Finance Committee of the House. He paid a great 
compliment to the spirit of responsibility with which this Committee 
had discharged its duty (applause). 

The Assembly granted without discussion most of the demands 
made while afew raised a storm of protest. One such was the 
demand of Rs. 2 lakhs for enabling the Indian Students Committee 
then working in England under the presidency of Lord Lytton to 
visit India, Mr. Samarth led the opposition. He said that no 
useful purpose was to be served by the Committee visiting India in 
a question upon which the Sadler Committee had already reported. 
The Committee would only come to spend some months and enjoy 
at India’s expenine. 

Mr. Shahani : Also tiger shooting (laughter). 

Dr. Gour pointed out that the committee had already visited 
Oxford, Cambridge and other places in England and interviewed 
Indian students there, but the necessity of migration of the com- 
mittee from Europe to Asia had not been justified. 

Sir Sivaswamy Iyer suggested that instead of the Committee 
visiting India for no useful purpose it could better be asked to visit 
the United States, Germany or Japan to enquire how far educational 
facilities existed there for Indian students. Tbe English people 
ought not to be insular and presume all knowledge was to be sought 
within the four corners of Eugland. 

After a long and lively debate the motion for the deletion of 
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the full grant of two Jakbs for the Committee was put and carried by 
46 to 37 votes. With this exception the Assembly granted all 
demands amounting to Rs. 341,32,000. 

Mr. Majumdar’s Early “Swaraj” Resolution 

An important debate was inaugurated in the afternoon when 
Rai Bahadur Jadunath Mazumdar moved amidst applause his 
resolution that the Governor General in Council may be pleased to 
move the Secretary of State for India in Council to take the neces 
sary steps for ensuring the transfer from the beginning of the next 
Legislative Councils, of all provincial subjects to the administration 
of the Governor acting with Ministers, the transfer from the hegin 
ning of the next Legislative Assembly from among central subjects 
all suhjects except the Army, Navy, Foreign and Political depart- 
ments tothe administration of the Governor General acting with 
Ministers ; provision being made for such constitutional changes as 
may be necessary in that behalf on the lines of provision for the 
administration of transferred subjecte of local Government, and the 
conferment from the beginning of the fourth term of the Logislative 
Assembly of full Dominion self government in India 

Mr. Mazumdar said there was a general demand over the whole 
of the country that India should be granted full Dominion status. 
The British people were friendly to this aspiration, but there was 
difference about the means to achieve that end. All must recognise 
that a prosperous British Commonwealth depended upon free and 
contented Indis. He deplored that not ina single proclamation, 
not even in the Government of India Act, was a definite period 
laid down as to when full autonomy would dawn upon India. What 
gusrantes was there that the Commission to sit after 10 years would 
be the first and last of its kind, and that it would not be the fore- 
runner of Commissions ad infinitum ? Continuing Mr Mazumdar 
suid : I say to our British brethren, ‘We bave made up our mind 
to get Swaraj. It will be to your glory and to your privilege to 
help us in winning it, and if you have really made up your mind, 
please no longer stand between us and the goal of our evolution ” 

A very lively debate then began and the whole house warmed 
up to the discussion when Sir William Vincent rose and moved that 
in view of the fact that the debate would be very prolonged and 
that every day the Assembly was sitting very late in the evoning 
the debate be adjourned till September 29 on which day, after 
legislative business, the remaining discussion would be taken up. 


The Council of State 
SIMLA—22-24 SEPTEMBER 1921 
On the Counci] meeting on the 22nd. for non official business 
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Sirdar Jogendra Singh moved :—‘This Council recommenda to 
the Governor-General in Council that in so far as the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the Sugar Committee suggest action 
by the Central Government, such action be not delayed by previous 
consultation with the Local Governments, that effect be given to 
the recommendations contained in the report of the Sugar Commit- 
tee as early as possible, and that the Government should Foster the 
Industry by providing compact blocks of land for sugarcane planta- 
tions in all districts where 50,000 acres is already under cane, by 
providing compact blocks from waste forest lands etc, in suitable 
localities and by the guarantee of interest on the capital raised 
either in India or in England or in both for the establishment of 
sugar factories.” 

A number of susaduaees were proposed and several speakers 
opposed the resolution as it treated of a matter which came under 
the Provincial transferred list. The resolution was amended and 
finally carried as follows :—‘‘That in so far as the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Sugar Committee suggest action by 
the Central Government, such action be not delayed, and that as 
far as possible effect be given to the recommendations of the Sugar 
Committee’s report as early as possible and that the Wovernment 
should foster the Sugar industry.” 

Indians in East Afmca 


Mr Lalubhai Samaldas moved that “all necessary steps be 
immediately taken to secure effect being given to the policy of 
equality of status for Indians in East African colonies and pro.ector- 
ates in every respect as law’ dowu inthe Government of India’s 
despatch un the s bject ” 

After giving the bistory of India’s trade with Sout! Africa in 
early days, the preferential treatment to White settlers there, the 
gradual change of official attitude, specially mentioned in the Milner 
despatch and the Indian agitation, he said that the Indians, however, 
continued their agitation and the Kuropeans were now enlisting the 
support of the South African Dominion aud of General Smutta. They 
raised the cry of segregation on the ground that their contact with 
Indians would lead to their morality being spoiled. Indians, it 
must be remembered, had a clean sheet as regards land grabbing 
and their morals could stand comparison with any race in the world. 
Indians were asking nothing more than mere equality of status 
when they asked for the franchise of a common electoral roll, the 
right of acquiring land in open competition, including the so-called 
highlands, and the right to live in any part of the town. He, there- 
fore, appealed to British friends in the Council and to non official 
Englishmen outside to do their level best to remove all migunder- 
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standings. Unless there was equality of status the present strain 
on India’s loyalty would reach the breaking point. Equality of 
rights was recognised by the Imperial Conference and the Govern- 


ment of India must make a spirited move in securing it to Indians 
in the Colonies. 


The Council of State met again next day, the 23rd September, 


when the discussion was taken up on Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas’s 
resolution, 


Mr. Sarma speaking on behalf of the Government accepted the 
resolution and said that the Government would abide by their des- 
patch and that negotiations were proceeding with the Home Govern- 
ment for the equality of status of Europeans and Indians in East 
Africa and there was every reason to hope that a satisfactory solu- 
tion would be arrived at and an announcement made thereon. The 
Govt. had been preventing as far as possible friction and racial 
jealousy between the component parts of the Empire. 1t had been 
expressly understood that in so far as British Indians had lawfully 
migrated to any part of the Empire they should be treated perfectly 
on equal terms with the rest of His Majesty’s subjects, This prin- 
ciple had been re enunciated and accepted at the recent Imperial 
Conference. The resolution was then passed. 


Dr. Ganga Nath Jha moved that the time had now arrived for 
securing by legislation the use of a uniform system of weights and 
measures throughout British India. 


Mr, H. P. Lindsay, Industries Secretary, agreed with the 
general principle of the resolution and detailed the difficulties of 
adopting a uniform system. The Government, he said, should proceed 
with the question slowly ancl cautiously, rather than attempting to 
effect an immediate transformation. It should be left to the Local 
Govt. to take such measures as to introduce a standard weight, 
but as regards the question of measures this should be left entirely 
out of consideration at present. He moved an amendment to the 
effect that the Government of India should declare themselves in 
favour of the ultimate adoption in India excluding Burma of a 
uniform system of weights based on the scale now in use on the 
railways. This was carried. 


The Council met again on the 24th with a meagre attendance. 
Mr. Kale bad in his name a resolution for an early opportunity 
to be taken to safeguard the rights and liberties of Indians in Kenya 


.Colony and in South Africa and to communicate their views to the 


Secretary of State tor being pressed on His Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of the Union af South Africa. Butin view of 
the previous day’s discussion ou Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas’ motion Mr, 
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Kale amended bis resolution to the effect that early steps be taken 
to secure equal status for Indians in South Africa. 

Mr. Sarma on behalf of Government expressed his sympathy 
with the motion, but urged that the fact that two ordinances, whioh 
would have still further endangered the position of Indians, had been 
disallowed by the South African authorities showed that there was 
no cause for alarm and that the Union Government would not 
succumb to racial prejudices. He asked the [House to remember 
that when excitement prevailed and racial bitterness was at its 
height both logic and reason were at a discount and that the need 
was not for making this atmosphere worse but for calming it by re- 
moving misapprehensions. For instance, the misunderstanding that 
the great influx of Asiatics would destroy the interests of the 
South African was eutirely wrong. The Asiatic Enquiry Commission 
bad made this clearthat there was no danger from the influx of 
Asiatics. The Government of (India for its own part should try to 
seo that both the educational and economical interests of Indians in 
South Africa were advanced so us to impress upon South Africans 
the fact that Indians were as good as they themselves, and that if 
treated well they would be an ornament to that country. The 
Government of India would shortly announce its views on the report 
of the Asiatic Enquiry Commission. 

The resolution as amended by the mover was then carried. 

Sayed Raza Ali moved for the removal of the highly centralised 
system of adminstration that obtained in thiscountry under which 
many classes of officials, especially District Magistrates and Collec- 
tors, had vast powers. 

This was lost, only the mover voting for it. 


The Legislative Assembly 


SIMLA—28KD, SEPTEMBER 1921, 


The Assembly met on the 23rd. for official business. On (he 
motion of Sir William Vincent the Maintenance Order Bill, the Cr. 
Pr. Code Amend. Bill, the Indian Penal Code Amend. Bill were 
passed, Next, the Indian Limitation Act Amend. Bill was recom- 
mended to a select committee. Mr. Hailey moved that a Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Law relating to income tax and super 
tax be referred to a joint committee of both Houses. This was put 
and agreed to, 

Sir Vithaldas Thackersay moved that ‘the High Commissioner 
for India in London be instructed by the Government of India to buy 
ordinarily stores required for [India in the cheapest market consis- 
tently with quality and delivery, and every case where this rule has 
not been followed should be communicated to the Government of India 
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with full reasons for information of the Lagislntive Assembly 
that when placing large orders the High Commissioner should insist 
that contracting parties 1f required shall give overy facility for 
admitting as apprentices in their works Indian students to acquire 
practical knowledge of manufactures The first part of this resolution 
was put and carried unanimously 

Mr. S. C Shahani moved that the capital needed for the 
construction of Sukkur Barrage be ratsed without wy further delay. 
The resolution was carried. 


The Legislative Assembly. 


SIMLA—25TH SEPIEMBER 1921. 


The Legislative Assembly re assembled on the 26th. 


Sir William Vincent moved, “That the Assembly do agree to a 
Joint Committee of twelve members of both the Chambers on the 
Bill further to amend the Cod of Criminal Procedure of 1899, and 
the Court Fees Act ot 1870” The Home Member said that he 
wus sure that the Assembly hid now hid sufficient time since the 
last Delht Sess'on to consider the Bill and that the motion for a 
Joint Committee, which was rejected 1n Delhi, would now be agree- 
thle to the House. Lhe motion was put and agreed to 

Mr Seshagiri lyer introduced his bill to amend the Hindu 
Law of inheritance. The main clause of the bill provides that the 
estate of a Hindu not beld in coparcenary shall in the absence of 
heirs down to brothe1’s grandson be inberited 1n certain order men- 
tioned by him. Mr, Seshagiri lyer said that his bill was quite barmless 
and only wanted to extend the order of inheritance to certain very 
near relations of the deceased person. ‘The proposed Jaw would only 
extend to the Provinces of Madras and Umted Provinces. 

Sir Wilham Vincent’s motion to refer the Press Bill giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Press Act Committee toa 
Select Committee was agreed to. The House then agreed to the 
postponement of the consideration of the bill requiring warning 
before firearms were used. 

Next the Cattle Trespass Act Amendment Bill, giving the Local 
Governments greater elasticity in the administration of fines under 
this Act, was passed without amendment. 

Mr. Hulla moved that the Bill to amend the Land Acquisition 
Act be further cousidered. This bill provides that the appeal 
toan award of the High Court shall not be taken to the Privy 
Council urless the amount in dispute is Re. 10,000 or upwards 
and the appeal involyes some substantial question of law. Sir 
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Sivaswamy Iyer moved an amendment that appeals to the Privy 
Council shall be subject to the same limitations which exist 
in Section 110 of the Code of Civil Procedure and in its order 45 
with regard to the decrees of tbe High Court. The bill so amended 
by Sir Sivaswamy’s motion was passed. 


Mr. Abul Kassem moved for the introduction of a Bill to pro- 
vide for the registration of the Waqf Estates and proper rendering 
of accounts by the Mutwallis of such estates in British India. 

Mr. Innes then moved six resolutions regarding the recom- 
mendations of the International Labour Conference at (Jeneva. 
The signatories of these recommendations included the Govt. of 
india representative to the Geneva Conference and yet the resolu- 
tions moved ard passed purported to negative some of the recom- 
mendations of the Geneva Conference especially with regard to 
the age limit of sea-men, limitation of houts in the fishing industry, 
unemployment indemnity in the case of loss of a ship at sea and 
other matters affecting sea-men or Indian Lascars. 


The Council of State. 


The Upper House also met on the 26th. After ques- 
tions, the Hon, Mr. Cook moved for the acceptance of the 
recommendation of the Assembly that the Bill to consolidate 
and amend the law relating to income tax and super-tax be referred 
to a Joint Committee of both Houses consisting of sixteen members. 
In urging the Council to accept this motion Mr. Cook said that the 
Bill was the result of the report of the Committee on income tax 
whicb was published last July. The motion was carried. 

Mr. Craik moved for the consideration of the bill further to 
amend the Criminal Procedure Code of 1898 by providing for the 
issue of courts in British India of commissions for the examination of 
witnesses to such courts of Princes and Chiefs in India as are notifi- 
ed in this behalf and for execution by courts in British India of 
commissions issued by such courts. The bill was passed without 
discussion. 

On the motion of H EK the Commander in Chief the Indian 
Marine Amendment. Bill was passed without discussion, Similarly 
was passed the Works of Defence Act Amendment Bill. 

Syed Raza Ali moved a resolution recommending to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to initiate a policy of appointing Indians to 
the offices of Secretary, Joint Secretary and Deputy Secretary in 
the Army, Marine, Iducation, Foreign, Political and Public Works 
Departments of the Govt. of India. Mr. Craik moved an amend- 
ment to the elfect that Indians should be given opportunities 
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for becoming qualified for the appointments mentioned by Syed Ali. 
The amendment was then carried, 

Mr. Sethna moved that a representation be made to the Secre” 
tary of State that the adminisiration of Aden be continued under 
the Government of India and not transferred to the Colonial Office. 
The resolution was carried 

Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas moved that instructions be sent to the 
High Commissioner in England that at the time of placing orders 
for materials required in India by Government he should put them 
in the cheapest market for materials of the samo quality. 

Next day, Sept. 27th., the Council met to formally pass some 
of the bills already passed by the Assembly. These were the 
Maintenance Orders bill, the Negotiablc Instruments bill, the Lac 
Customs bill, the Post Office Act Amondment bill ard the Penal 
Code Amendmeut bill. The six resolutions about seamen adopted 
by the Geneva Conference as passed by the Assembly were also 
passed, 


The Legislative Assembly. 
SIMLA—27TH SEPTEMBER 1921 
On the Assembly meeting on the 27th for non-official business, 
Mr. Lathe moved that his private bill prov ving to do away 
with the right of the “Watandar” (Hindu priests) to force through 
law courts Hind von-Brahmins to pay tor their service which tho 


non-Brahmins neither desired nor utilised be referred to a Select 
Committee. ‘lhis was agreed to, 


Anti-Drink Movement 


Mr. Beohar Raghubir Sinha moved that the expression of 
opinion that the Assembly declared its sympathy with the Anti- 
Drink Movement in India be conveyed to the local Governments, 
with the request that they miy consider the advisability of adopting 
measures to put a stop to the drink evil as soon as possible. Bakshi 
Sohanlal suggested an amendment to the resolution so as to enforce 
prohbition by an Act of the Indian Tegislature The President 
pointed out that this amendment was not quite in order in as much 
as it was not within the competenco of the Indian Legislature to 
pass tn act of the nature proposed. Mr. C K. Innes said that if 
the » solution was amended so as to simply express the sympathy 
of t).. Assembly towards the temperance movement the Government 
would not oppose it. Mr Inncs’ amendment was carried. 

Indians in High Posts 


Lala Girdhari La) Agarwalla moved a resolution recommending 
the desirability of equalising the number of Indian and Europeans 
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in the following posts by filling future temporary or permanent 
vacancies by Indians till the deficiency bas been made up, viz. (1) 
Governors of Provinces, (2) Chief Justices or other heads of the 
highest judicial courts in India, and (3) High Court Judges or 
Judges of other highest courts in India, and that a copy of this 
resolution be submitted to the Home Government with favourable 
recommendations. 

Some of the Indian members spoke in favour of the motion 
while Sir William Vincent opposed it on the ground that those 
posts were filled by the Royal Sign Manual. 

Dr. Gour took a strong exception to Sir William Vincent’s 
statement that the appointments of Chief Justice aud Judges were 
made only by the King. The King only signed the Royal Manual 
as a mattor of course, while in fact the appointments were made by 
the Government of India nnd by the local Governments. 

Dr. Gour said even Lord Morley in his “Recollections” had 
pointed out that he got a particular person appointed Governor 
although the King himself wanted some oneelse. It was thus 
within the competence of the Assembly to ask the Government 
of India to keep the House’s desire in view for future appointments 
and to forward that desire to the Home Government. He further 
asked why should the foreign articles in the shape of Chief Justioes 
be imported when articles of the same value, if not better, were 
available locally. Moreover, the imported Chief Justice did not 
understand Jocal customs. 

Sir William opposed both the resolution and the amendment. 
Dr. Sapru thought that interests of law and justice would not be 
sale for some time to come if services of nglish barristers were 
entirely dispensed with. The resolution was lost, 35 voting for and 
47 against it. 


The Bntish Medical Council’s Threat 


Next day, Sept. 28th, Rai Babadur C. S. Subrahmanyam 
moved that This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council: (A) that with refereice to the letter of March 9th 1921, 
from the Generil Council of the Medical Education and Registration 
of the United Ki: gdom to the Secretary oi State for India on the 
suhject of the recogmition of medical diplowas of the Indian 
Universities, the varions Iccal Governments be advised to make 
more satisfactory arrangements for giving practical training in mid- 
wifery to the students undergoing instruction for Medical degrees 
and diploma in their provinces, (B) so that in the event of the 
General Medical Council carrying on their thieat to withhold 
reeeguition to tke Medical Degrees and Diplomas of the Indian 
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Universities, the Secretary of State for India be moved to stop 
recruiting in England for the Indian Medical Service and order 
rectuitment exclusively from India or, at any rate, to prescribe 
the possession of a medical degree or a diploma of any Indian 
university hitherto recognised by the General Medical Council 
as an alternative qualification for admission to the competitive 
Examination for entrance into the Indian Medical Service.” He 
made a lengthy speech characterising the order of the British 
Medical Council as an ultimatum and asked whether Indiane were 
so hopeless in the matter of Medical knowledge that they should 
put up with such an insulting order. 

‘There was a heated debate on the motion, the Indian members 
strongly resenting the insult inflicted on Indians by the British 
Medical Council. 

Mr. Lakhmi Narayan moved an amendment to clause (A) to 
provids that Indian Universities should bring their Medical Educa- 
tion to the sta: dard of the Universities in the United Kingdom. 

Dr. Nandlal moved an amendment omitting the second clause 
of the main resolution as it wasa threat, and to simply ask the 
Secretary of State to influence the Medical Council to re consider 
their drastic decision. 

Dr. Gour moved that the second clause of the bill be so amend- 
ed as to provide that if the Medical Council did not allow India 
three years to bring her Universities up to the required standard 
in midwifery then the Secretary of State should stop recruitment 
in England for the Indian Medical service, 

Col. Gidney speaking on the resolution said except in Madras 
there was no Medical University in India which cime up to the 
level of the standard set up by the British Medical Council. Col. 
Gidney quoted statistics to show that the Bombay, Punjab and 
other Medical Universities had not come up to the required standard. 
These facts, he said, showed the disgraceful, scandalous and appal- 
ing state of affairs in training in midwifery in India reflecting the 
greatest discredit not only on the Local Govts. but also on the 
Govt. of India. 

Mr. Shafi on bebalf of Government deprecated the introduc- 
tion of racial or political controversy but it was undeniable that 
the decision of tbe British Medical Council had caused wide- 
spread stir in this country and should it be carried out it would 
do incalculable injury to India and Indian Medical men. The first 
intimation of this decision of the Medical Council was received by 
the Government of India on the 9th May from the Secretary of 
State who, it was clear, realised the seriousnesss of such a decision, 
So far as the Government of India was concerned they had no 
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intimation whatever dnect from the General Medical Council of 
their intended action The procedure adopted by the Association 
was, to say the least of it, bardly courteous ~ubsequently the Govt 
of India in their cablegram to the Secretary of Stute stated that 
they were collecting authoritative information from Medical Associa 
tions and Local Governments as to where and how improvement was 
necessary 1 midwifcry training, and that there hid heen no deter} 
oration but rather improvement in the facilities provided for Indian 
students and that such facilities even in Great Brtain hid only recently 
undergone improvement. They also protested strongly aginst the 
short notice given for the withdrawal of recognition hoping that the 
Secretary of State would make representations to the Medical 
Couneil pointing out the undesirable politics] consequences resulting 
from the Council’s action Ji reply to this eablegram the Secretary 
of State assured the Government of India that he fully recognised 
their concern regarding the decision of the Medical Council but that 
the president of the Medical Couneil insisted on carrying out 
the terms of the resolution The Government of India thereupon 
cabled for the postponement of the operation of the Council’s 
decision 

Thus it would scem, sud Mr Shifi, that the Govcrnment as 
well as the Secrotary of State had already taken all neressary ad- 
auterzm action in order toi present Indiin views on whit, if un 
doubted]y appeared, would result m= @Cisistrous cffeet but it ws 
undentible that the practical training in midwifery did not come up 
to the standird Jaid down hy the British Medieil Council On this 
score 1t was ycifcetly reasor able, but if must ba remembered that 
practical training im midwifery wis disturbed during the war and 
begin to be improved even in KEnglind only after the war 

Mr Shafi then informed the House that the Government of 
India hac replies rece'ved trom ill Local Governments and assumed 
the House that they would make due representation to the Secretary 
of State He, therefor , accepted the first part of the resolution as 
well as the amendments of Mr Lakshm: Narayan Lal) ind Dr 
Nandlil 

Mr Subrahmanyam replying to the dcbate dissociited himself 
from the political and racial colom Jent to the debito but he strongly 
objected to Indian Universities being toll by the Vicdieal Couneil 
that they must at once raise themcelycs to y required stindird 
which they had not the means to do within the prescribed period 
He wis, however glid thit the Government of ludia had taken up 
an attitude which reflected exactly the opinion of the Assembly, 
For that reason he would withdraw the last clause of his resolution 

The resolution as thus amended was then passed 
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Other Resolutions 


Dr Gour next moved that a Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the posibility of establishing the permanent capital of 
India in a place possessing & salubrious and temperate climate 
throughout the year Dr Gour apparently could not take Delhi as 
a settled fact’ His motion, however, was put and negatived by 
ah overwelming majority 

Mr J N Mukherjee moved a tesolution for the appointment 
of a Committee to enquire how best to improve the postal service 
and made a novel suggestion that collection of newspaper sub-crip- 
tions, postal cheque accounts, payments of rates and taxes through 
post may be made, as in Switzerland! ILhis was lost 


Racial Discrimination in Railways 


Mr Hassanally moved ‘that all railwiy administi ition in India 
be asked to abolish the system of reserving railway compartments 
for different communities (except ladies) unless they ire fully paid 
for’ He sud that he had brought forward this resolution becuse 
Colonel Waghorn had in course of a reply said thit it was not 
proposed to remove the distinction between Indian and European 
reserved carriages The Assembly was now to say whether it would 
agree to the continuance of thit Several cases had been decided by 
courts where Indians occupying the compartments reserved for 
Kuropeins were maltreated wd humiliated, He asked why should 
a couple of Luropeisns and Anglo Indians ind also Indian Christians 
continue to occupy 1 big third class compartment when their 
brethrens were struggling bird due to overcrowding ° 

Colonel Wagborn said the reservation in the case of third class 
was being continucd, not as a matter of racial discrimination, but 11 
the interest of passangers themselves, so as to avoid any unpleasant 
ness and ill feeling which might readily be created by some trifling 
cident! Ife asked the Assembly to consider the question from 
a bioid point of view ‘There was Iittla doubt that in time to 
come the necessity for this reservation would disappeir A possible 
solution was that the reservation be eliminated gradually, that 1s to 
say, that reservation of a 3rd class compartment for Huropeans and 
Anglo Indians should be done away with on all slow trains and only 
retained for the present on mail or fast passenger trains If the 
mover was prepared to accept this modification of his resolution 
the speaker would be glad to consult the railways accordingly with 
a view tothe introduction of this measure and with this under 
taking the mover would perbaps be prepared to withdraw his 
resolution Mr. Hassanally, in view of the Government undertaking, 
withdrew his resolytion, 
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Great interest was evinoed in the resolution moved by Mr, 
Hailey in the Assembly, when it met on the last day of the session, 
recommending to the Governor-General in Council that the 
contribution of sixty-three lakhs of rupees payable to the Governor- 
General in Council by the Government of Bengal under the Devolu- 
tion Rules be waived fora period of three years with effect from 
1922.23, 

He made a lengthy statement explaining the financial difficulties 
of Bengal 

Mr. J. Chaudhuri said that Bengal was the biggest collector of 
central revenues, ‘The province collected more than 34 crores of 
revenue, out of which it retained only about 10 crores. Madras 
collected 21 crores and retained 13 crores. Bombay collected over 31 
crores and kept 14 crores; the Punjab collected 12 crores and kept 9'5 
crores. Bengal should be shown special consideration. He warned 
the House that unless Bengal was helped, the Reforms would be a 
failure. The transferred departments, he said, had only budgeted 
for 67 lakhs, while the remaining revenue was consumed by the 
general administration. 

Mr. Venkatapati Raju moved an amendment recommending 
that suitable help ora similar concession be given to Madras and 
other provinces where financial difficulties exist. 

Mr, Raju’s amendment was rejected and the original motion 
was passed. This closed the business of the Assembly for the 
Simla session. 


Proceedings of 


The Central Legislature 
192? 


The Legislative Assembly 1922. 


DELAI~—10TH JANUARY 1922. 


The first meeting of the winter session of the Legislative 
Assembly met on January 10th, [922, much earlier than the previous 
your in order that the Assembly may meet and present an Address 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

After mutual congratulations were exchanged on the Knight- 
hoods conferred on Sir F. Whyte, Sir M. Hailey and Sir M. M. Shafi. 
the President said that he had received notices from four or five 
membors to move an adjournment of the House in order to discuss 
the political situation in the country. He considered them out of 
order on the ground that the object of the motion had been anti- 
cipated by resolutions cf which no ices had been given, and which 
would come up before long for discussion 

A long string of quostious was asked about the famous Karachi 
trial but no information save the obvious facts was elicited from 
Government. 

A question then arose about a motion by Mr. Iswar Saran to 
be moved next day recommending the abandonment of the repressive 
policy of Govt. Sir William Vincent wanted to rush the matter 
before the members had sufficient notice to prepare themselves for 
the debate. ‘The sense of the House was, however, to postpone 
the discussion owing to the importance of the matter. 

The House then proceeded to Legislative business, On the 
motion of Mr. Chattorjee, Industries Secretary, the Assembly con- 
sidered the report of the Joint Committee on the Bill to amend the 
Indian Electricity Act, 1910, and passed it as amended by the 
Committee with some minor verbal alterations. 

Mr. Chatterjee also moved that the Report of the Joint 
Committee on the Indian Factories Act be considered. From 
among twel\e members of the Joint Committee Messrs. Joshi, 
Seshagiri Iyer and Lalubhai Samaldas each appended a separate 
minute of dissent, while Sir M. Dadabhoy, Sir V. Thackersay and 
Sir Alexander Murray wrote a joint minute of dissent. Mr. 
Chatterjee said that the Bill bad undergone some changes in the 
Joint Select Committee which were quite desirable. 

Several amendments were proposed, specially for the protection 
of children working in factories, of which the most important was 
Que proposed by Sir Vithaldas Thackersay that children be not 
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altcgether forbidden entrance into factories as they had often to 
carry food for their parents. This amendment was passed, and 
then the bill as amended was passed. 


’ ‘ 


DELHI—1ITH JANUARY 1922. 


Next day January 11th, the House sat only for two hours, and 
the business was mainly a reference to the Select Committee of the 
House of the several proposals for amendments of Standing Orders, 


Having obtained the Presideut’s ruling, that the motion for referring to 
the Select Committce the amendmcnts of the Assembly’s Standing Orders did 
not commit the House to the principles of those amendments, the Home Mc mber 
moved his 12 amendments which the House agned to reler to the Scleet Com- 
mittee. The Smendments are fairly long aud were intended, he said, to facili- 
tate the task of the Govt. and non- ffictal ben: hes in ceitain important respecte. 
For instanc, it wag desind that non-official Bills in advanced stage should 
have precedence over other non-official business, and that «ven among non- 
official resulutions which have becn ballotted the Presidcnt should, 1f requested, 
exercise his discretion and allow any member who has not been favourcd by & 
ballot but who has au impettant maolation, to get priority ovet all other 
Terolutions, provided at least 25 members af the Assembly agree to allow such 
& motion to have precedence The Home Member expla d that several timcs 
during the last two scosions the Governny nt, consequent on the rep rcecntations 
of non-official Mcmbcrs, or as aresult of its own dclibc rations, avieed to allow 
Important non-official motions to be moved on Government days. The Govern- 
ment had to do this, because, 1n the interest of the public, 1t had always thought 
it ht to allow, as far as it could, discussions on urgent and important subj cts 
which, in ordinary course of evcnts, might not be discussed. The result was 
that uot only the Government was inconvenienced, but that its motive for 
allowing official days for certain non-official motions were questioned. Therte- 
tom, his proposal for the amendment of btanding Orders was accepted by the 
Committee and thereafter by the Assembly. It would entitle the President, 
with the consent of 26 members of the Assembly, to allow priority to a resolu- 
tion which the President considercd as deserving precedence in public interest, 

The Assembly also agreed to allow Messrs MacCarthy, Rangachanar and 
Laxmr Narayan Lal to move their respective amendments which were all 
referred to the Select Committce, 


DELHI—12TH JANUARY 1922 


Unani and Ayurvedic Systems 


The Assembly meoting on the 12th January Rai Saheb Lakshmi 
Narayan Lal moved the first resolution on the paper It recom- 
mended that some practical steps should be taken to utilise 
the services of Unani and Ayurvedic experts for the prevention 
of epidemics in the country with the help of indigenous systoms, 
and that a Committees should be appointed to recommend those 
stepa, The Rai Saheb said that it was within the jurisdig 
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tion of the Assembly to appoint a Committee as desired hy 
him. The Government had already expressed its sympatby with 
similiar resolutions brought forward in the preceding sessions, and 
he now urged that this sympatby be put into practical shape. He 
reminded the House that western inedical treatment was not avail- 
able to the majority of the population of the country, and it was, 
therefore, highly desirahle that Unam and Ayurvedic systems, 
which were within the reach of the masses, be encouraged. 

Mr. Sharp, Education Secretary, on behalf of the Government 
accepted the spirit underlying the resolution. His main objection, 
however, was that the subject matter of the resolution was perched 
upon a provincial subject, and there was alsotbe difficulty of finding 
money for the purpose. Moreover, it would be unconstitutional for 
the Central Government to spend money on tho subjezts within the 
domain of the Provinces. 


The motion of Mr Lakshmi Narayan was however put and 
carried by a large majority. 


Indianisation of the Royal Indian Marine 


Sir Sivaswami lyer moved his resolution about the Indianisa- 
tion of the Royal Indian Marine and the encouragement of Indian 
Mercantile Marine His resolution ran thus : 


The Assemb jy recommends to the Governo1-Gencral in Council that a 
Comumittec, including cxpcrts and non official Indians, be appointed to prepare 
a scheme (1) fer liberal recruitment of Indians as Dcch or Exe cutive Ofhcers 
and Knyineets in the Royal Indian Marin, (2) for the establishment ofa 
Nautical College in Indian waters for thc purpose of training Executive Officers 
and Kngimeets of slips, (3) for the crevtion of an adequate numbcr ot dtate 
scholarships tor providing instruction in the Nautical Colleges and trannng- 
blips in Enelind pending the formation of a Nautical College in India, (4) for 
the encouragement of slip-bwiding and the growth of an Indian mercantile 
muatine by a system of bounties, subsidies and such otber measurcs as have 
becn adopted in Japan, (5) for the acquisition of training ships by gifts from 
the Impenal Government or othcrwisc, and (6) for the construction of 1 ccssary 
dockyard and (ugiiceling workshops in one 01 more parte 

Siu Sivaswami Tycr made a long speech in explaiming bis comprchcasive 
rosolut on = Ile batd that the object of lib motion was to investigate the possibi- 
hties and Way and moins of promoting the imdustial devclopment of India m 
the formation of & mercantile marine and encouragement of shy building He 
empbatised the fact that other countmes, such as Japan laborng under grat 
disadvantages, bad wonderfully suceceded int Tecent tines India knew that 
British experts told them that she could never become a ship-building nation, 
at ally rate for agincration, but pubhe op nion in Lidia would not acquiesce 
in tlis verdict without an impartial cxamination as propoxd by bim India 
was alixious to try the esperimcnt, for putposcs of commcreial independ nec, of 
providing new carecrs to her youths, and of securmmg some of the profits of 
carrying trade  Morcover, the formation of a mercantile marine and the 
cuconragcment of ship-building could be largely assisted by Government aid. 
Many westcin countries, and yarticularly Japan, owed the r naval greatness to 
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their Government subsidies, Till 1896 Japan had no definite plan for encour- 
aging shipping trade, In 1896 and then again in 190J the Japan navigation 
buunties and navigation subsuly laws were passed. State aid in India could 
take various shaprs, such as exemption of ship-bu lding mati mals from import 
duties, loans to sh'p owners cte Therefore, the first step should be to encourage 
the formation of a mercantile marine under Indian ownership and the 
construction of neccssary doch yaids for repair and construction. The next 
step would be ship-building on au appremiable scale If thei: mercantile marine 
were to prosper, they must welcome Enghsh and forcign cheap capital and 
business knowlcvdge and teconical shill 

The Government views on Sir Sivaswami Iver’s resolution were given by 
Mr tones, Commerce MemlLer, and Sir Godfrcy Fell, Army Secretary. Mr Innes 
bail that sir Sivaswami’s «desire was quite natural and the Government was 
ready and even antiogs thoroughly te examine and cxplore the whole subject 
raised by the mover but the only difficulties were about time and money = There 
were certain obstacles which must, inevitably, make it long before India would 
make herself fully efficient in the Marine service. The position of Japan was 
quite differcuvt trom that of India Japan was an island and thus had to protect 
her coast India was not so situated, and further the Government had reriously 
to count the cust of subsidy an‘ aid the policy before adopting it, as Japan or 
other countries had done. Moreover, so long as India remained witbin the 
British Empire, she would be fortunate in that Britain would be protecting her 
coast which would otherwise cost ber enormous sume, Further, Japan entered her 
naval programme at a time when she had no competition to mect He said that 
ship-building was a very complea industry, and experts were of omnion that it 
would take a Jong time before India would equip herself with sufficient number 
of Nautical Collives aud Universities which wore so cssential for the traiming 
of the candidates, Concluding Mr Tnucs sucgested that, 1f, instead of appoint- 
Ing &@ Committee to plepare a scheme as suggcsted by the mover, 1f was put that a 
Committee be appotnted to considcr the measures which could usefully be taken, 
then the Govinment would have nu objection in acecpfing the resolution, 
because 1n its present form it sugyestcd unmanageable work, 


Bir Sivaswamy [yer agrecd and the House also agreed to thc amendment of 
Mr. Innes, 

Mr. K. C. Neogy moved an amendment to Sir Sivaswami 
lyer’s resolution to the effect that the Committee should also 
consider measures for ensuring the ontertainment of Indian appren- 
tices for triluing as ofhcers ancl engincers in the ships owned by 
shipping firms that enjoy any subsidy or other benefits from Covern- 
ment on any account Theresolntion, as amended by Mr. Innes and 
by Mr. Neogy, was put and carried. 

Over-crowding on Railway 


Rao’ Bshadur C. 8S. Subramaniam moved the _ following 
resolution : 


This Aseembly recummcnds to the Governo: General-in-Council that be may 
be pleased to take carly steps to amcnd Section 109 of the Indian Railways Act, 
1890, in order to make it obligatory upon a Railway Administration to see that 
no more than the number of passengers exhibited on a compartment under Section 
G3 shall enter such compartiocnt or occupy the same and that a penalty in such 
caeoe shall be Imposed on such Railway Administration for allowing the entry or 
vecupition by more than the maximum number of putseyycre so cxtnbited, 
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He described the lot of the third class passengers and the 
inconveniences they were often put to in finding accommodation. 
While the Government were imposing duty upon passengers and 
protecting the Railway Companies in various ways, there was no 
obligation imposed on the Companies for not doing their duty. 

Mr. Innes, on bebalf of the Government, strongly opposed the 
resolution as boing impracticable. Over crowding existed in every 
country, and there was no penalty imposed on any Railway Adminis- 
tration for xllowing more than the maximnm number of passengers. 

Mr. T. Rangachari moved an amendment to the effect that 
the Governor General should consider and adopt such further 
meastires as may be necessary to avoid overcrowding in the Railway 
compartments. Mr, Inues accepted the amendment. The resolution, 
as amended by Mr Rangachari, was put to vote and carried. 


DELHI—161H JANUARY 1922 


Welcome to the Prince f 


On the Assembly meeting on the 16th Sir Jamsetjee Jeejee- 
bhoy, Deputy President, moved that an address of welcome to His 
Royal Highress the Privee of Wales be adopted. He made a 
short speech and his speech was the only one onthe motion, no 


Other member spurking after bim, and the address was adopted 
without discussion amidst applause. 


The Address. 


The addrees 1an as follows 


“MAY Ir PLEASE 1UUR ROYAL HIGHNESS,—We, the members of the 
Indian Legislutute, bog to tenler te your Royal Highiwss our most icspectful 
uid cuidial weleo ne to this country of ancient Civilsation and culture which 
has bec u described as the brightest Jewel on the Buitish Crown. Your tlustiious 
ancestor, Queen Victoria the Good, who «as the first British Sovereign to assume 
direct sway over th’s land, endcared herself to the people of India not merely as 
an embodiment of the lighcest idcas of wife and mother, but by the dep and 
abiding interest she took 1m the contcutment and prosperity of India and by hrr 
statesmanulike cynception of the obhgations of the British Crown towards every 
member ot her vast Empiro Her remathable cipacity for identifying herself 
with the intercsts of ber distant subjects of diverse rans and creeds was never 
better displayed than in her gracious Proclamation of 1858 bieathing sentiments 
at once lofty and inspiring in the nob'e words, ‘‘ We hold ourselves bound to 
the natives of our Indian territoris by the tame obligations of duty which 
bind us to all our othe: subjects In their prosperity will be our strength ; in 
their contentment our acurity, and in their gratitude our best reward” Hurther 
signal proofs of her affection for the people of India and of her desire to create 
personal ties of attachmcnt between them and the Royal House were, from time 
to time, furnished by the visits undertaken in compliance with her wishes by 
the members of her family. 

“hollowing in the footsteps of you august father and gtandfather, Your 
Royal Highness has resolved to acquire 8 first hand knowkdge of the peoples and 
plobleme uf the many and varied countries which owe allegiance to the British 
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Crown and over which Your Royal Highness will, in the fullness of Providence, 
be one day called upon to reign. In the fulfilment ot this resolve you have al- 
ready vieited the great Self-Governing Dominions of the Empire witha generous 
distegard of the demands of your time, energy aud health Its a matter of 
deepest gratifcation to us that the rest, which Your Royal Highness haa been 
already to enjoy aftcr the strain of fatigu’ of your previons tours, has now en- 
abled you to accept the invitation ot His Excellency the Viceroy and carry out 
your intention of paying a visit to this great laud. The virit of His Majesty, 
the King-Emperor, your beloved tather, has cemented the bonds ot sympathy 
and affection between the Royal House and the people of India and the message 
of hope brought to us last year by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
has becn a source of inspiation and encoufagement to the people and the Legis- 
latares of India, 

“4 new era has b en maugurated by the recent Constitutional Reforms 
heralded by the ever memoiable Royal Proclamation of 1919, supported by 
the declared resolve of the Imperial Parliament to enable India to attaim 
Responsible Government. The Legislatures of this country are apply ng 
themselves to the task of utilising to the fullest extent the opportunities afforded 
tu them for promoting the welfare of the country and demonstrating their capa- 
city for working the new 1epresentative institutions in the confident belief that 
the passage from the pres nt form of Government to full Responsible Govt will 
not be long delayed. The people of this country are eagerly looking forward to the 
day when India will take ber proper place as an equal partner in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, when she will be a Selt-Governing Dominion und the 
aegis of the British Crown and when the Indian Nations will speak im the 
Counce ls of the Empire through the voice of ber choscn Ministers, We trast that 
nour Joyal and constitutiona: labours for the realisation im the near tutote of 
the aspirations of the Nation wo shall reecive the unstinted sympathy, co-oper- 
tion dud support of His Imperial Majesty and the Littish N ition, 

“We hope that Your Reval Hhghness will be able to eatry away the most 
pleasant recollections of your visit to India and thit with the symputhctic ain 
pizht tor which you have already earncd a name, you will be able to cuter the 
Qbplrationus and ieats of the Indian Nation and visualise and appreciate the 
problems with which we are faced, with the renewed assurance of our abiding 
loyalty to Has Imperial Majesty.” 


Legislative Business. 


On the motion of Dr. Sapru the House agreed to refer to a 
Select Committee the Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure by providing for the issue by Courts in British Sndia of 
commissions for the examination of witnesscs to such Courts of Princes 
and Chiefs im India as are notified in this behalf and for the execu 
tion by Courts in British India of commissions issued by such Courts. 

The next motion was brought forward by Mr. Sharp, [!dueaticn 
Secretary, who «as allowed to introduce his Bill to establish and 
incorporate a unitary teaching and residential University at Delhi. 


DELHI—177TH JANUARY 1022 
Dr. Gour’s Civil Marriage Bull. 


Next day, January 17th, Dr. Gour moved that his Bill to 
amend the Act III of 1872, the Civil Marriage Bill, be referred to a 
Select Committee. Dr Gour introduced this Bill last year when it 
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had been circulated for public opinion. Under this Bill Dr, Gour 
contends that civil marriage is every man’s right and that he should 
be allowed to contract marriage according to the dictates of his 
conscience without reference to race, religion or social distinction. 
This Bill, according to him, permitted inter-marriage between all 
people. It was a permissive measure and did not attack the 
orthodoxy of any religion, but only contemplated legislation for the 
benefit of a class which believed in the unity of human race without 
being tied down by race, caste or religion. 

Mr. Rangachari strongly opposed the Bill which, he said, 
proposed to do away with a sacred and indissoluble tie. He warned 
all against mistaking license for liberty The marriage contemplated 
by Dr. Gour would be no marriage as it would not be performed 
according to the religious rites. If sa Hindu were married in 
the way suggested by the mover, surely Hindus would not consider 
that a real marriage and, therefore, would never allow the newly- 
married couple into their fold and consequently would not gonsider 
them as entitled to any inheritance under Hindu Law. He felt 
sure that if the Bill became law enormous complications would be 
raised in the joint family system and the application of the Law of 
Inheritance 

Sir William Vincent announced that the Government’s attitude 
was one of neutrality. Members of the Executive Council would 
not take part in the discussion or voting, but other official members 
were at complete liberty to express any view and vote accordingly. 

There was a long and heated debate over this motion, the 
Government benches being deserted, and the non official Indian 
members only taking part, some strongly supporting and others 
vehemently opposing it. Eventually Dr. Gour moved that the 
debate on his Bill be adjourned in order to allow time to hia 
supporters and opposers to see if they could possibly come to some 
understanding. There was considerable oppositions to an adjourn- 
ment of the debate, but when the motion was put to vote the House, 
by 30 to 28 votes, agreed to a postponement of the debate. 

The motion of Mr. Abdul Kasem for a reference to the Select 
Committee his Bill to provide for the registration of Waqf estates 
and proper rendering of accounts by Mutwallies of such estatos in 
British India was similarly postponed. 

Habeas Corpus 

The House next agreed to the introduction of Mr. Rangachariar’s 
Bill to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, so as to enable 
all High Courts to issue directions in the nature of a habeas corpus 
in the case of all persons over whom they have jurisdiction, Original 
or Appellate, 
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The first meeting of the Council of State was held on the 17th, 
Sir Alexander Muddiman presiding. The attendance was poor and 
business purely formal. 

Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan voiced the feeling of the House by 
expressing their cordial and heartielt congratulation to the President 
upon bis recently conferred Kuighthood, and in reply Sir Alexander 
Muddiman thanked the members cordially. 

After interpellations Sir Zulfikar Ali Kban moved for the 
adoption of the joint address of welcume to the Prince of Wales 
which was adopted by the Legislative Assembly. No other member 
spoke on the motion which was then put and carried unanimously, 

Benares University Act Amendment 


The Hon’ble Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi introduced a Bill to 
amend the Benares University Act. He said that by a resolution 
passed at one of its meetings the University had asked the Govern- 
ment of India to undertake the present legislation in order to 
enable the Non-Hindu members of the Court to continue, as hitherto, 
members of the Court of that University. 


The Legislative Assembly 


DELHI—181TH JANUARY 1922 


The Assembly met on the 18th to take up the long expected 
resolution of censure on the Govt. of India. It was a crowded 
House that met and the long and heated debate was keenly watched 
by the packed galleries. This was the only business of the day 
and there were some 18 amendments to the parent resolution moved 
by Mr. Iswar Saran. 

The Censure Resolution 


After the formal presentation of Committee reports Mr, Iswar 
Saran rose and moved his Censure Resolution :— 


This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in-Ccancil the imme- 
diate abanduument of the policy of repression Inaugurated im the country, 

Mr Iswar Saran taid that the decision otf Non-Co operators to call out 
hartals and the violence resorted to in Bombay and on other occasions must be 
condemned. Equally strongly they must condemn the Government repressive 
policy, which had alienated all sympathy with the Government which bad aggra- 
vated the evil it was yutended’ tu remnove and which if persisted in was bound 
to lead to disaster. The application of the Criminal Law Amendment Act was 
most unjustifiable, in as much as it had been used for a purpose quite different 
from the one which necessitated its enactment. Surely, Volunteer organisations, 
With their pluige of wun-violeuce, were not the murderous as-oclations which 
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the Act was intended to break, What further proof could there be about their 
non-violent activities than that respected leaders and thousands of others were 
being atrstcd without any serious trouble? He bad seen with his own eyes 
aged people sclling Khaddar and ashing people to observe hartal being arrested. 
For those reasons eminent men like Pandit Motilal Nehru, who could fill with 
honor any post open to Indiaus, were arrested and, with what results ? Hartals 
were made more complete than they othe1wise conld have been Under the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Act cven Congress Committee meetings were declared unlawful and 
no wonder, therefore, that Non-Co-operators bad accepted the challenge to their 
freedom of speech ani trecdom ot associations, Gaols were now no longer the 
piaces of terror , lather they were considered the places of pilgrimage. 


The spcaker said that even Sir William Vincent had, on the 23rd March last 
year, said the same thing which the speaker was now empbasising, The Home 
Member had then said that a policy of repression would Jead to nowhere, would 
Stiengthen the bands ot the Non-Co-operators whom they wanted to weaken, 
and would precipitate a disaster, What the Home Member said one year before 
had prophetically been proved as the result of a repressive policy. ‘hey must, 
theretore, change that policy now and at once. He appealed to the Government 
to bear in mind that Non-Co-operation was not a disease but asymptomh. It 
could never die Time should not, therefore, be lost to retrace their steps and 
to adopt constructive scheme to meet the causes leading to Non-Co-operation. 

[When Mr Iswar Saran concluded his speech, the Premdent said that he 
propused tu allow Dr Guur to move his comprchensive amendment which covered 
the substance of all othe: amcndments J 


Dr. Gour then moved his amcndment :— 


“Whilst strongly depreciating the aggressive form of Non-Co-operation mani- 
feasted by some Non-Co-opcrators and resort to violence by them 1n some places 
as also the menace of mass Crvil Disobedience, this Assembly strongly disapproves 
ot the recourse by Goveininent to a general policy of repression without pre- 
viously consulting this House, and recommends to the Governor-General-in- 
Council the immediate abandonment of the policy of repression inaugurated in 
the country and the reversion to the policy announced in this Honee on the 
23rd March 1921, the rclease of all persons in detention in pursuance of that 
policy and the convening of a Confcrence comprising of the representatives of 
all shades or opinion with a view to concert a practica! plan for the restoration 
of peace in the country and for ensuring )ts political progress In consonance 
With ite National aspirations ” 


Dr. Gour, 1n woving his amendment, narrated at length the course that 
Tepression had taken since the Prince’s arrival on the 17th November 1921, 
The bartal in Calcutta was so complete that the next morning two Anglo-Indian 
journals of Calcutta flashed forth articles asking if the government had abd- 
cated its functions This clue was taken up by the Bengal Chambit of 
Commerce who wrote to the government to Jaunch upon repression, Soon after 
the Bengal Government with the previous sanction of the Government of India 
declared Volunteer organisations unlawful. 

His charge against the government was that knowing full wll that the 
extra expenditure, which the repressive policy must entail, had to be sanctioned 
by the Assembly 1t did not consult the House before embarking upon that policy, 
On the other hand, 1t bad approved the policy of the Bengal Government 
initiated on the advice of two Anglo-Indian journals. 

He commended to the House the action of the Bombay Government 
which, despite bloodehed and violence, kept 4 head cool, The Behar 
government had also given up their policy on the advice of the Legislature, 
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The Government of India should also see in time the evils of its policy and 
abandon it in favor of constructive suggestions put forwaid in his amendment, 
The Volunteer associations wele peaceful bodies and thould not be penalised, 
but if 1t8 individual members committed wiong this should be dealt with 
certainly. He added that men hike Pt. Motilal Nehru could not te charged 
for abetting acts of violence or be called members of an association which 
habitually committed violence He appealed tor the release of all prisoners 
which would act as a palliative followed by summoning a Conference to 
buggest the cure of the present crisis 


Mr Jamnadas Dwarkadas made a long rhetorical speech expressing his 
sorrow at the state of the countiy but threw the blame wholly on the N-C-O, 
leadurs and suppurted whole-liartedly the policy of the Government, 


Mr Seshagir lyer deprecatcd the attitude taken up by Mr. Dwarkadas 
They should not say a word which wou'd injure the prospects of a Round Table 
{‘onterence which, Le hoped, would be convencd soon, Mr Dwarkadas had now 
thought ft to eay that the Government’s policy was not rpressive, while by 
Kigning the address of Malaviya Deputition he bad characterised the Govcrn- 


' ment’s pohey as altogether unjustihable (Hear hear). He said that Mr, 
Gangbi was quite agreeable to a Confcrence and he was icady to suspend hartals, 
pieheung and mass civil disobedience up to 3ist January, and if the Conference 
materialecd he woud khecp suspended those activities during the dcliberations 
ol the Contelence 


Sir William Vincent spoke at very gtcat length in defenee of the policy 
adoptcd by the Gowtument Goverumcut had uot adoptcd any new policy, but 
had only actively apphed thar policy towards Non-Co-opcration ab set out 10 

_, ther resolution ot October, 1920, Llvy had always trid to avod it rference 
with the uctivitics otf Non-('o opetaturs 60 long as the public peace was not 
disturbed and the maintenance ot Jaw and order was not mn danger, and they had 
in the words of the resolution propomd to maintain it till non-imtertircnce with 
the activities of that movement meant criminal betrayal of the law abiding 
citisens After the Malabar rebillion, which was due to the Khilafat agitation, 
and the bloody riots whcrein very considerable loss of life and property was 
incurrcd, after what had happened 1n other cities like Calcutta and Delhi, no 
Gov tTument could sit quict and de charged with ineitia and apathy They were 
bound to take measures to sec that the Bombay tragedy did not repeat itself. 
‘The Government had ample proof that volunteers were habitually indulging in 
vioknce and intimidation, In one case the Non-Co-opcrators wou'd not allow 
the burial of the dead body of a man who had the misfortune 'o0 be loyal to the 
Government, but when that dead body was buried, Non-Co-opciatois dragged 

“out of the grave the dead body. 


It was under such circumstanccs that Non-Co-operators forced the hands of 
the Government to actively maintain law and order. He appealed to them not 
to be carried away by sympathics towards some respected men now in gaol. The 
Government as much regretécd their arrests a8 anybody else, but asked them to 
r.member that whether 1t was a democratic or burcaucratic or autocratic Gov- 
ernment law and order must be maiutained, and it was the part of the Executive 
of the Goverhment to maintain us, They must not, therefore, refuse their 
support to the Executive which felt the necessity to 1esott to certain measures 
in the 1nterest of law and order. The Government had taken mengures which it 
thought fit to adopt The Seditious Meetings Act was extended to combat 
anarchy and sedition and was at present applied for the same purpose Though 
the manifestations of that disloyalty were quite diffrent from what it was ten 
yeats ago, every lawyer should know that it would have been impossible for the 
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Government to panish individual member, of volountcer associations They had 
to proclaim them, for they found thit the precept and practice of non-violence 
were poles apart They had becn chirged with not allawing freedom of speech 
and frcedom of association. The Home Membr askcd whether that charge 
could be levelled against the Government or against Non-Co-operators who 
would show no toleration towards those who differed from them! For instance, 
the Bombay riot was mernly due to the fact that Non-Co-operators wantcd to 
take vengeance on those who honestly b heved an and went to welcome the 
Prince The speechcs of Abdul Bart, and part'cularly of Hasrat Moham, had 
shown that violence was their aim, 


Concluding, the Home Member said that the country was faced with a grave 
crisis with the prospect of civil disobedience and violence. He asked: Are you 
gulng t) encourage bloodshed and all those who are working fot disorder? = It 18 
for you to say, whether, consistently with yr ur own allgiance to the Crown 
solomnly sworn in hcre, you can deliberately encourage those who intend to 
overthrow this Government by all possible means Ponder over your respon- 
bibility, and take such action ay might tave the danger to your lite, to your 


property and to your honour, P 


Mr. Rangachar expresd surprise at the Home Membir’s appeal to the 
passion of the Assembly rather than to their intcllect. He wanted the Assembly 
to keep in view that the strength of Non-Co operation was based on the existence 
of people's grievances and unless thase grievances were removed, Non-Co-opera: 
tion would not die, because 1t was only a@ symptom of adisease He was as 
anxious as the Home Member to see peace and order restored and maintained, but 
he was equally anxious to see that 1t was maintained consistent with the happi- 
ness of the people, The present policy of the Governmcnt was unwarranted. 
Last March the Assembly had sanctioned prosecutions under the ordinary law, 
aud whcn those prosecutions were made, even when 1n certain cases there were 
cxcesses, the ., sembly supported the Government’s action, The arrests of Al 

sLothcrs was questionable, He paid a tribute to the epirit of non-violence created 
in the country by Mr. Gandhi, for, otherwise, 1t could not have becn possible 
for the Government to pumsh the Ali Brothers. Mr. Gandhi was as anxious 
as allyone clse to see the country safe, They must take notice of his personality 
and see what they could do with him at a Rouni Table. If the country had 
boycotted the Prince of Wales, 1t was because it felt that His Royal High ss’ 
visit would be politically exploited, The Prince should never bave becn brought 
to India vt this moment. The speaker askid the Government to thow a single 
instance an whieh their policy had becn supported by any Moderate or Inhan 
neweprper, Concluding, he appeald to the British statcsmauship which had 
bolved the [nish question not to find the Indian question beyond it. He hopced 
Lord Ruading would take counscl and summon a conf rence. 


Mr. Sarfaraz Khan moved his amendmcnt that the amendment of the pres nt 
policy should follow the suspension of activities respecting picketing and civil 
disobedience. His amendment was put and negatived., 


Dr. Sapru, the Law Member, next made a long statement on 
behalf of Government. It did not contain much relevent matter 
except that law and order had to be maintained and the N-C O.’s 
method of attaining Swaraj was horrid. Sir Sivaswami lyer and 
other members of his Nationalist party opposed both the motion and 
Dr. Gour’s amendment because of their dead hatred of the N-C-O. 
movement and Mr. Gandhi. The Assembly, after seven hours 
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debate, rejected Dr. Gour’s amendment by 52 to 36 votes, The 
original motion of Munshi Ishwar Saran was also put and negatived 
by 53 to 33. 


The Council of State 
DELHI—1&STH JANUARY 1922 


The Council also met on the 18th. for non-official resolutions 
of which the most important was Mr. Sethna’s resolution for a 
Round Table Conference. Mr. Samaldas who had given notice of 
a similar resolution withdrew it without any explaaation. 

Mr. Maung Po Bye moved for an enquiry by # Commission or 
otherwise on the question of separation of Burma from the rest of 
the Indian Empire with a view to collect information and opinion 
and to determine how the question would effect the Indian Empire 
as a whole and Burma separately. Govt. opposed the motion which 
was put and lost. 

Lala Sukhbir Sinha moved the following resolution : 

This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council 
to exempt from the operation of prohibitions or directions contained 
in the Indian Arms Act of 1878 or the Indian Arms Rules (a) 
head or manager as well as (0) other major members of those joint 
Hindu families which pay Rs. 2,00,000 or over as land revenue. 
This was lost. 

Round Table Conference 


Mr. Pheroze Sethna then moved that the Governor General- 
in Council should convene immediately an informal joint sitting of 
both the Houses of the Legislature excluding the Press representa- 
tives and visitors to settle on what lines a Round Table Conforence 
of all party leaders should be held <A long debate than followed 

Mr. O’Donnell opposed the resolution on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Khaparde moved an amendment to the effert thata 
Round Table Conference bo convencd, consisting of representatives of 
hoth the Chambers to consider the present «uation 1nd mike recom 
mendations Lali Sukhbir Sinha next woved anothor iwmondiment 
to the effeet that 1 Round Tiblo Confrence be convened eansistiig 
of representitive leaders of all shides of opinion of Indians and 
Kuropeans in India, iueluding Membors of tho Indian Legislatura 
with a view to consider the present political situation and find ont 
ways and means for a satisfactory settlement of questions which 
have brought about this situation 

Mr, Setbna did not accept the amendment as it did not fit in 
with the scope of his resolution. The amondment wa- fost 

The amendment of Mr Khaparde was also lost, 
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Mr. Sethna’s resolution was then put to voto and declared lost. 
On Mr. Bhurgri claiming a division, the House divided with the 
result that 10 voted for the resolution and 23 against it. 


In view of the result of Mr. Sethna’s resolution, Mr. Bhurgri 
withdrew his resolution which was in identical terms. 


The Legislative Assembly. 
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Freedom of Press 


On Jan. 19th Rai Saheb Lakshmi Narain Lal moved for a 
Committee to examine Sections 124A, 153A and 500 of the Indian 
Penal Code and Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code and to 
report in what manner these Sections should be amended, so that 
the rights of the State and the public or any section or member 
thereof may be safeguarded against abuse of their power by journa- 
lists, while at the same time protection is afforded to the latter 
againt unwarrantable and unreasonable interference by either 
judicial or executive authority. Aiter a short debate which showed 
that opinion was divided even amongst the leading Indian members, 
tho resolution was put to vote and lost, 


Standing Committees 


Mr. K. C. Neogy then moved that Standing Committees elected 
by the members of the Legislature be associated with the different 
departments of the Government of lndia othor than the Army and 
the Foreign and Political Departments. 


He sand that the idea of Standing Comnuttecs to be associated with different 
departments wad not ancw one. Tt had b en fully discussed in the “ Montford ” 
Scheme, was latter on retcrmd to by the Government in its Despatch on the 
Reforms and was also touched by the Larhamentary Jomt Committcc on the 
Government of India Dall Ouginally, the Governmeut catertainced some appre: 
hinsions about the usctulness and necessity for these Committees, but later om it 
mstruetcd ifs rwpresentative, Lott Moston (then Si Jan cs), to mtorm the Joint 
Committce that ifat rconamended in favorcr Stiunding Committees a 1p favision 
should be made that such Committess were not to be assomated with Army and 
Forign and tohtieal Departmeuts Tie NS Wournme Committee accordingly 
recommended the appointinent of such a Commuttec, bat left the dehu'tion et its 
functions to the Governor G neral What th y ao oe juired was that, in order 
to gain practical «ducation in admiustration, standing Conmuttces of the Tlouse 
be associated with differcut departmeucs The Standing Finanee Committee lad 
already done very uscful work and its worhimeg shonld cause the Government 
appr hensions to disappear 

Sir Wilham Vineent opposed the resolrtion on frivolous grounds of practi- 
eal, not insuperable, dithculties in ith «xecution : for instance, st would be 
dificult to get sufficient numbor of members to attend mectings of the Com- 
mittees. Members from distant places lke Madras and assam would not be 
able to come and attend the Commaittecs’ sittings These Committees would also 
entail extra Sectetavat work = The dveretanat stati was already 60 much ovel- 
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work«d that 16 was on the point of breaking. The Assembly would then have to 
sanction extra expenditure for additional Scerctamat Staff The appoint- 
ment of Committees would greatly dclay the disposal of 1mportant work. More- 
Over, 10 certain departments, for instance, 1n his Home Office, certain work was 
very confidential and could not be disclosed to the members of the Committee ! 
In fact, the appointment of these bodies would mean indirect cstablhshments of 
control over the Executive Government which the Reforms Act did not contem- 
plate He said that while for various points put by him they could not agree 
to Mr. Neogy’s proposal Govt. would be glad to consider the appointment of any 
Committee on any particular subject. 


Dr. Gour disposed of the arguments of inconsenicnce to members as super 
fluous, The crux of the whole objection of the Government was that the ap- 
polntment of a Committce meant much less of power and bureaucratic chatactcr 
of the Central Government The Home Member’s argument that such committees 
were incompatible with the Reforms Act was wrong, 1n as much as a provision 
for these Committees had solemnly been in the Act itself They had often been 
charged with lacking in administrative cxperience and now when they suggested 
means whereby the expernence of the working of the departments was to be gained, 
they were told that the work of the departmcnt was very confidential ! 

Sir Malcolm Hailey followed 1n the same strain as the Home Member. 


Mr. Samarth said the resolution did not contemplate interference with 
current work as apprehended by the Finance Member = Tacy only wanted the 
matters on policy to be brought befote the Committee for approval Govern- 
ment should not object to the principle underlying the proposal, especially after 
committing themselvis to it through Lord Meston b:fore the Selbourne Com- 
mittee. Mr Samarth did not agree to the proposal as it stoad, for he wanted that 
these advisory Committers should in their composition and proccdure be exactly 
as the Joint Committce had recommended, He, thereforc, moved an amendment 
to Mr. Ncrogy’s motion to the eflect that Standing Committees of the Indian 
Legislature be assomatcd with che different departments of the Government of 
India other than Army and Fordaign and Poltied Departments Their composition 
and the rpulations which govern their procedure were to be matters wholly and 
exclusively within the discretion of the Governor General. 


Mr langachariar gave his full support to Mr Neogy He asked the House 
whether they were not prepand to taciifice for the good of the country and 
attend meetings of the Committee, (Voie s Weate.) Fiom experience as 4 
mombc1 of the Finance Committce he was sure 1 great dcal of cxperience was 
gained by seiving on such Committecs. Thcy wanted to be acquainted wath the 
inner wothing of the diflcrcnt departments The Home Member had told them 
that certain things were confidential Are you not going to take us seriously, 
he asked, have you not plaecd eonfideutial papers in the hands of the members 
of the Reprossive Laws Committee and the Pross Livs Comittee? Have they 
broken your confidence 2) What is the tear of plieing confidenee in the members 
of the Hous ? The more confidener you place the more response you git. Tle 
said Mr.. Samarth had suggested an amendment substituting nomination for 
election He warned the Touse against giving away its right of clecting its own 
representatives, 


Mr. Samarth’s amendment was put and negatived. Mr. Neogy’s 
resolution was thon put and carried by 40 for and 30 against, 


Next day, January 20th, the Assembly met to take up the 
discussion on Dr. Gour’s Civil Marriage Bill. Government and 
European members were absent. After a short discussion the motiou 
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that the bill be referred to a Select Committees was thrown out by 
the House by 27 to 25 inspite of the vigorous attempt of Dr, Gour 
to have his motion carried. 

On January 24th, Sir Vithaldas Thackersey moved :— This 
Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that a 
Committee, with a majority of Indian members be appointed to 
consider the whole question of (1) the present policy of Currency 
and Exchange, (2) the opening of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
age of gold, and (3) the location of the Gold Standard Reserve in 
India and to report with its recommendations at an early dats.” 

He referred to the Babington Smith Committees’s report and 
said that it was Indian’s misfortune that when her vital interests 
were concerned, such as the fixing of her Currency and ixchango 
poliey, she could not even have suftlicient representation to make ber 
influence felt. ‘The prevalence of high prices would continue for 
many years aud to protect India from the effects of further rise in 
such prices were some of the agruments on which the Committee 
fixed the two shillings Exchange, but the amelioration of the evil of 
high prices formed no part of the terms of reference and was need- 
lessly dragged in, in support of its recommendation of two shillings 
Exchange. The manipulation of » standard unit of a country was uot 
the right or a desirable way of controlling prices, The Committee’s 
anticipations of the future course of world prices had not been 
justified by events and the price of silver had fallen from 80d to 34d 
por ounce and the leading income crops, jute, cotton, aud tea, were 
now at or below pre war levels even with exchange below ls. 4d. 
So, on the Committees’s own showing, as stated in para 51 of their 
report, the time hacl come for a reconsideration of their recommend: 
ations by the appolutment of an unbiised Expert Committee with a 
majority of Indian members. Proceeding Sir V. Thackersay pointed 
out that the altered Iegal standard was doing tho greatest amount of 
mischief and said they must revort to original standard of 1s. 4d. 
which in fact was now the current rate. He next cmphasised that 
until India had got a real gold coinage, her currency policy would 
never be perfect and if the Royal Mint raised any more technical 
objctions to the opening of mints in Iudia to the free coinage of gold, 
they must decide to coin free of charge gold “‘ mohurs” of the exact 
weigbt and fineness as the Sovereign. 

Sir Maleolm Hailey made a long statement wherein he defined 
the Government attitude on the three points raised by Sir Vithaldas 
and trotted out the usual arguments of Government as to the reasonr 
why they were depleting India of her financial resources. His argu- 
ments were so very convincing that the House rejected the motion 
by 4] against 37 ! - Ss 
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Mr. Joshi moved a resolution recommending that immediate 
steps be taken for the abolition of impressed Jabour for conveyance 
and provision wherever it obtuiued in ludia either under local or 
imperial statute or under local custom. Mr Joshi said that since the 
advent of the British Rule 1n India oppressions of impressed labour 
bad continued in almost all parts of India in some shape or another, 
Even the Simla Hills, as the efforts of Mr S. E. Stokes had revealed, 
were groaning under the evil. It was, be said, shameful that 
such atrocities as were being committed on poor labourers be allowed 
to continue. Mr. Joshi cited several ciuses in which impressed 
labour was exacted and depicated the bard lives of the labourers 
under the existing conditions. 

Mr. Rangachart moved an amcndmutt suggesting the examin- 
ation of the whole question of the impressed labour He said the 
original resolution was ideally perfect but somewhat impracticable. 

Mr Sarma on behalf of Government assured that Government 
would undertake the examination ot the question and accepted 
Mr. Rangachari’s amendment. 

The original resolution as thus amended was then carried. 


On January 25th Sir William Vinceut withdrew the Bill to 
amend the Code of Civil Procedure of 1908 introduced on 1st March 
1921 on the recommendation of the Select Committee A new bill 
on similar Jines was shortly to be introduced. 


Mr. Sharp moved that the Delhi Unitary Teaching and 
Residential University Bill be referred to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses consisting of 12 members. 

The motion for a Joint Committee was put and agreed to. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey moved for consideration of the report of 
the Joint Committee on the Bill relating to the consolidation and 
amendment of the law relating to income-tax and super tax. 

After discussing fourteen amendments of which three were 
carried and the others rejected the House agreed to the first nine 
clauses of the Bill as amended and then adjourned, 


The Council of State 
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On January 23rd the Council met for only an hour and three 
bills already passed by the Assombly, namely, Benares Hindu Univ. 
Amend. bill, the Indian Electricity Amend. hill, and the Factorias 
Act Amend Bill were passed without discussion. 
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On the Council meeting on the 25th for non-official business Mr. 
Bhurgri wanted the Government to lay on the table the correspon- 
dence in their possession reluting to the prosent unrest which had 
passed between the Government of India and the Local Governments 
on the one hand and the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State on the other but be withdrew it. 


Mr, Kale then moved for the appointment of a Committee 
consisting of Members of two Houses of the Legislature to explore 
all possibilities of retrenchment and economy in national expendi- 
ture and to make concrete proposals regarding the same, 


« In moving his resolution Mr. Kale referred to the steady increase 
in expenditure during the last few years and said that despite the 
fact that India was passing away from the extraordinary conditions 
which prevailed during the war the Central Government as well as 
the Provincial Governments were now faced with heavy deficits with 
the inevitable prospect of additional taxation. There had been an 
increase of sixty per cent. in expenditure from 1913-14 to the present 
year and one did not know when they would be in a position to say 
that the highest limit of taxation had been reached. Retrenchment 
was overdue and rigid economy must be their watchword. The com- 
mittee he proposed would not interfere with the work of the Govern- 
ment or of the Finance Committee nor had it got anything to do with 
the coming budget. Its object would be to take a large view of the 
g-neral expenditure and find out where economy was possible. 


Mr. Cook, the Finance Secretary, welcomed any proposal which 
sought to reduce expenditure but there was already in the Central 
Government an atmosphere of retrenchment as was evidenced by 
the Military requirements committee which for all practical purposes 
was a retrenchment committee and whose unanimous report was 
now before the Home authorities. Continuing Mr. Cook announced 
amidst applause that the Viceroy had for sometime past had this 
question under consideration and had decided to issue an order 
calling on all departments to point out the directions in which 
retrenchment could be effected. 

Several members including Sir. Arthur Froom supported Mr. 
Kale but his motion was defeated by 19 against 13. 

Next day the Council met again when Sir Mian Muhammed 
Shafi moved the Council to agree to the recommendations of the 
Assembly that the Delhi University Bill be referred to a Joint Com- 
mittee of 14 members. This was accepted witbout discussion. 

Mr. O’Donnell, Home Secretary, introduced a Bill to repeal 
certain provisions of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, 
This Bill was designed to repeal Part I of the Criminal Law Amend- 
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ment Actas unanimously recommended by the Repressive Lawa 
Committee. 

The Home Secretary next introduced a Bill to repeal certain 
special enactments supplementing the ordinary Criminal Law. Hoe 
said that the Repressive Laws Committee recommended the total 
repeal of only certain special enactments which had been mentioned 
in their report, The Bill was designed to give offect to the total 
repeal of those enactments, but the Committee had also recommended 
amendments of Regulation 3 of 1818 and similar regulations in Bom- 
bay and Madras. These were of a complicated character, and were 
under correspondence with the Secretary of State. 


Indians in Port Trusts 


Mr. Sothna, moved that steps be taken to increase the number 
of Indians in the higher grades in the service of Port Trusta and to 
lay down a definite policy in regard to the same for the future. He 
snid there were only 6 per cent of the total number of men who drew 
anlaries of Rs 500 and upwards and there was not a single Indian in 
any Of the five principal Port Trusts who held an appointment carry- 
ing a mouthly salury of Rs. 1,000 and over, 

The motion was opposed hy some of the European members, 
hut Mr. Lindsay, on behalf of the Government, accepted the spirit 
of the resolution. 

The Coancil met again on the 3lst January for purely formal 
business and sat for less than half an hour. The Cowncil agreed 
without discussion to the passing of two Bills ; one repealing Part [ 
of the Cr. Law Amend Act 1908, and the other repealing certain 
old repressive enactments. Mr. O’Donnell then movod that the 
House do sign the International Convention for the suppression of 
traffic in women and children as accepted by the League of Nations 
Assembly with the reservation that in Indian 16 instead of 21 be 
taken for the age limit. This was passed. 


The Legislative Assembly 
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The, most important item on the agenda on this dsy was the reao- 
lution on control over the whole budget moved by Mr. P. P. Ginwala. 
He moved that such steps as may be necessary may be immediately 
taken to abolish the distinction between votable and non-votable 
items inthe Budget and to submit the whole of the Budget to the 
vote of the Assembly. 

He said that there wore throe means to achieve their object, either 
from the Governoi-General-in-Counci] or from the Secretary of State, 
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and lastly at the banda of tho British Parliament. He belived that 
they could gain their ends by mutual understauding aud compromise 
with the Government itself, if the latter was amenable to reason. 
There would then be no need for them to seek the help ot legislation 
by the British Parliament. Under the Government of India Act the 
Governor-General-in Council could exerciso his powers in favour of 
the Assembly by giving it reasonable control over the Budget. The 
existing state of affairs made their power for good very limited ; for 
instance, no opportunity was given for an intelligent criticism of the 
Army which consumed the largest sum. Members would welcome 
opportunities for effective criticism. Moreover, no danger to the 
country need be apprehended by the grant of the request. Rather, 
the effect of it would be quite the contrary. The position of the 
House, as it stood, was really impossible. Membera should be 
given fuller opportunities for scrutinisiug all items, specially in 
connection with the budget which showed a deficit. As it was, they 
had quietly to accept the position as put by the Govt. without demur, 


Dr. Gour strongly supported the resolution. He hoped that 
the Government would accept, as a matter of expediency, a proposal 
which was simple and extremely reasonable. (Hear hear.) He 
reminded the Government that Sir Godfrey Fell, the Army Secretary, 
replying to the criticisms of the Military Budget last year, expressed 
his personal wish that the Military Budget were subject to the vote of 
the Assembly which might thus shoulder the responsibility. The 
Army Secretary did not, therefore, apprehend any wrong at the 
hands of the House. Dr. Gour warned the Govt. that unless their 
request was granted, the gravest situation inthe history of the House 
migbt arise when the next budget, which expected a huge deficit, was 
submitted to their vote. 


Mr. Subrahmanyam said that he did nut see any danger to the 
Government in case the 1equest of the mover was granted. Even if 
the Assembly was give full powers to vote on all items in the 
budget, the Governor-General would still retain his veto power 
which wight be urged in case the Assembly went wrong. On 
the other hand, the grant of the request would inspire confidence 
and enable members to share the responsibility with the Govern- 
ment and defend Government’s actions outside the House. 

Mr. Zahiruddin Ahmed was the first speaker who opposed the 
motion. He said: ‘ First deserve and then desire.” He doubted 
whether they had done their part of the contract before asking the 
other party to look to its part. 


Sir Godfrey Fell intervened in the debate, not for purposes of 
giving the Governmeut view which, he said, would be expressed 
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later by the Finance Member, but to correct certain misapprehen- 
sions regarding the right of the House to consider the details of 
military expenditure. Last March he had supplied the members 
with a long memorandum explaining all the items in the Military 
budget and also stating the military policy which the Commander- 
in-Chicf and the Military Authorities were pursuing in respect of 
the Army in India. Moreover, the details of the Military Budget 
were given quite as fully as of any other Civil Department. The 
Iiouse could even now both scrutinise and criticise the Army 
estimates. He remembered two hot days in last March when he 
was receiving a shower of brickbats from a)l] sides of the House, 
because every speaker who spoke on the budget attacked very little 
else than the Military figures 


Mr. McCarthy saw no danger on the Government acceding to 
the request of the mover. He announced his support to the motion, but 
suggested an amendment limiting the grant of the privilege of vote 
on all items to the coming budget only. 


Mr. Ginwula, the mover of the original resolution, expressed 
his willingness to accept Mr. McCartby’s amendment. 


Sir Frank Carter supported amidst applause the amended 
resolution on behalf of European non official members from Bengal 
aud Bombay. Ile did soon the understanding that Mr Ginwala 
and his supporters would abide by their promise of not abusing their 
new powers. 


Sir Malcolm Hailey explained at great length the difficulties 
which cohfronted the Government in the interpretation of the 
Reforms Act. On the question as to whether the framers of the 
Act contemplated the discretion of the Governor-General to be used 
in allowing the House a discussion on non-votable items or both 
discussion and vote on those items, the Government would however 
consult legal officers of the Crown. He also explained the reasons 
which necessitated the reservation of certain items. 


Cont'nuing, Sir Malcolm Hailey doubted whether any Govt had afforded 1ts 
Legislature fuller details more carefully prepared than those which were placed 
bifore the Assembly last year on both military vod e:vil cxpenditure. Touch- 
ing the resolution, hc fearcd that 1¢ was framed in wide terms 1n order to include 
two possivl. alternatives on diffirent intciprctations of Section 67 (3) of the 
Government of India Act The language of the Act was open to two inter- 
pretation’, one that the Governor-Genctal was left the discretion to direct the 
Assembly to discuss the non-votable items, and secondly, that the Governor- 
General was left the discretion ot vote of the Assembly. Mr. Ginwala’s resolu- 
tion wag, therefore, 80 wide that 1t included both the interpretations. The 
G virnment, for 1t8 own part, could not commit its lf to any interpretation 
without referring the mattcr to the legal officers of the Crown. In any case, 
the matter under discussion was such that it entinly rested with the Goverpors 
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General who would be the final authority on tke subject of discretion. It was, 
therefore, not the concern of the Governor-General-in-Council, and as such 
Government -enches could not say anything on the matter on which tbe final 
opinion was only that ot the Governor-General. He asked the House to consider 
the history of the manner under which the particular clause of the Act came into 
being That clause did not exist in the Bill as presented in May, 1919. On the 
3lst October, 1t was fur the tist time introduced, and on the 3rd December, 16 
assumed shape in which 1t was now found. In the Act the Jot Committee 
in 18 Teport did not suggest discretion in the mauner interpreted by the mover. 
Sub-Section (3) of Section 67 of the Governmcnt of India Act, which was being 
doubly interpreted, ruus : ‘'The proposals of the Governor-General-in-Council for 
the appropriation of tevenuc or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote of the Legislative Assemb'y, nor 
bhall they be open to discussion by either Chamber at the time when the aunual 
btatement 18 under consideration unless the Governor-General otherwise directs ” 
Sub-Section (09) of the same Section runs: ‘The proposals of the Governor- 
General-in-Council for the appropriation of revenue or moneys relating to heads 
of expenditure not spccified in the above beads shall be submitted to the vote of 
the Legislative Apsembly in the form of demands for grants”. 


Sir Malcolm san! that when Sub-Sections (3) and (5) were read together 
they suggested that the Act did not contemplate non-votable items to be 
submitted to the vote of the Arsembly, He continued that at any rate it 18 
possible that the intention of the flamers of the Acé was that the discretion of 
the Governor-General-in-Couneil should be limited entirely to opening the 
reserved ltcins for discussion and not for vote. Moreover, there 18 really no 
procedure provided in the Act by which these reserved items can be bronght 
before the Assembly There 15, therefore, an outstanding difficulty which 
we must tace and are now placing before the Jaw officers of the Crown, 
The Finance Member said that the Government fully hnew the powers of 
the Assembiy to bring about deadlocks and recognised the aspirations of the 
House. He thought that it was not necessary to indulge in the threats in which 
Dr. Gour and Mr. Gimwala had mdulged, for they had only weakened theit 
cases by reteiring to them Te added that they could do anything with the 
Finance Member, but could uct bribe him (Laughter.) He reminded the 
House that the concessions now asked for went even turther than what Mr. 
Patel, as representative of the Congress, and Mr, Sastri as the representative 
of the Moderate Deputation had demanded, Another difficulty was that they 
apprehended that the succcssor of the present House might not be as reasonable 
as the present Assembly lad shown to be. Sir Malcolm = said that there were 
Important grounds which justified the reservation of items, As for Military 
estimates they all knew that India at present could not di tend herself inde pen- 
dent of the help of the United Kingdom, As long as the British Parhament 
was responsible tor the defence ot India, she must have the decided and final 
volce in the defence. 


Dr. Gour : What about Australia ? 

Sir Malcolm: Australia 1s not India, Australia has no land frontier, and 
she has already begun to have her own Navy. Similaily as long as the 
Secretury ot State was to recruit men for Imperial Services he must be 10 
& position to guarantce to the mmcumbents certain rate of pay. {in con- 
clusion of his lm speech, the Finance Member said that if the interpre- 
tation of the Act showed that the Governor-General had the discretion claimed 
by the resolution, then the Governor-General in Counerl could take no action on 
the reeolution whatever, b*cause the full and final authority rested with the 
Governor-Gencral who must be the sole jadge and whose must be the sole decision, 
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Mr. Samarth, in supporting the motion, said that the Moderate 
Deputation, in the course of its evidence befora the Joint Com- 
mittee, only pressed those points which could then be possibly 
gained. He thought that the Act, as punctuated, clearly indicated 
that the Act as passed gave the Governor-General discretion to 
allow the Assembly to vote on the non-votable subjects, The 
resolution, he added, contained just and reasonable demands. 

Bhai Man Singh asked whose fault it was that India after 150 
years of British Rule was still unfit to defend herself. It was 
because they wanted so to regulate their future military policy as 
to make India self-defending that they were demanding the power 
of vote on Army estimates. Mr. Yamin Khan also supported. 

At this stage, closure was applied for and granted. The 
House thereupon divided on the amendment of Mr. McCarthy and 
adopted the amendment, amidst applause, by 51 votes against 27. 

The amendment having been carried, Mr, Ginwala briefly 
replied to the debate. The amended resolution of Mr. Ginwala 
was then put and carried without division. Tho resolution, as 
finally passed, ran : 

“This Assembly reconimends to the Governor-General in Council that such 
oteps as may be necessary may be immediately taken to abolish the distinction 


between votable and uon-votable items in the coming Budget and to submit 
the whole of the budget to the vote of this Assembly’’ 
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The most important business of the day was the introduction 
of tha Polica Bill by Sir Walliam Vincent. Discussion first pro- 
ceeded on the Sclect Committee's Report on the Income Tax and 
Super Tax Bill. After various amendments had been moved and 
mostly negatived, the bill as amended was then passed. 

Sir Sivaswami Tyer then brought forward a series of amend- 
ments to the Assembly's Stauding Orders and after briefly ox 
plainiug their objects moved that they be referred to the Select 
Committee already appointed in conncction with this matter. Tho 
motion was agreed to 

Tampering with Police Loyalty 


+ Sir William Vincent noxt moved for leave to introduce a Bill to 
provide penalty for spreading disaffection among tbe Police and 
for kindred offences The statement of objects and reasons stated 
that, in yiew of the attempts that have bean made and are being 
made (+) by means of threats, intimidation and otherwise to induce 
members of the Police force to rofrain from doing their duty, and (b) 
to spread disaffection among them, the Government of India have 
for some time had under consideration the question of penalising such 
attempts. He sud that neither the Indian Penal Code nor the Indian 
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Police Act, 1861, contained provisions to meet this evil, A prosecu- 
tion could doubtless, in certain cases, be instituted under Section 29 
of the Police Act read with abetment Sections of the Penal Code, 
but Section 29 of the Police Act was designed to meet ordinary 
breaches of discipline and would not cover many dangerous for ns 
of tampering with the Police. Moreover, the maximum punishment 
permissible under this Section, namely, three months’ rigorous 
imprisonmont was manifestly inadequate for serious offences of the 
nature now in view. The Government of India were accordingly of 
opinion that the authorities should be given additional means of 
dealing with this form of crime, and it was proposed, therefore, to 
enact this Bill which had been framed on the lines of Section 3 
of the English Police Act, 1919, The Bill was introduced without 
any Cisocussion. 

Sir William Vincent then introduced the Bill further to amend 
the Provincial Small Cause Courts Act, 1887, and the Code of Civil 
Procedure Code, 1918. 

Mr. Hullah next moved that the report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill further to amend the law relating to Emigration be 
taken into consideration. On the motion of Mr. Rangachariar, who 
pointed out the importance of the measure and the latoness of the 
hour, the consideration of the Bill was postponed. 


DELHI—818T JANUARY 1922 
Criminal Procedure Code 


On the motion of Mr. Rangachari the House agreed to commit 
to an Select Committee his Bill which proposed to extend the provi- 
sions of Section 49] of Cr. P. C. to all High Courts and all persons 
within the appellate jurisdiction. The mover thought that there 
was no reason why all High Courts should not have the power to 
issue direction in the nature of Habeas (Corpus, nor was there any 
adequate reason why protection afforded by Section 491 should be 
confined only to persons within tho ordinary original jurisdiction. 
Moreover, in the case of European British subjects the power to deal 
with unlawful detention was already given to all High Courts and 
extended to these persons within the appellate jurisdiction also. 

Mr. Ramayya Pantulu asked leave of the House to introduce his 
BiJ] to amend the Land Acquisition Act in order to provide against 
unlawful or vexatious acquisition of land. Mr. Hullah, Revenue 
Secretary, stated that while reserving its attitude on the issues 
involved in the Bill, Government would not object to its introduc- 
tion, The House thereupon gave leave and Mr. Ramayya Pantulu 
introduced hia Bill, 
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Rui Babsadur Baksbi Sohan Lal, asked leave to intrcduce 
his Bill to amend the Cr. Pr. Code in certain respects whioh, 
be thought, would result in levelling up the standard of justice. 
But as this subject was fully discussed by the Racial Distinctions 
Committee the House disallowed the matter. 


Mr. Abul Kassem introduced his Bill to give legal status to 
Mukhtars practising in Criminal Courts. Sir William Vincent said 
that, while the Government reserved its future attitude regarding 
the Bill, he did not want to oppose its introduction. 
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On February lst a crowded House met to hear the discussion 
on Mr. Joshi’s Women Franchise Bill. The procecdings opened 
with Sir William Vincens’s introduction of a bill to amend the 
Lunacy Act. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi then moved for an amendment of the Legiala- 
tive Assembly Electoral Rules so as to remove sex disqualifications 
in the matter of registration on the electoral roll of persons who are 
entitled to vote in the election held for the Legislative Assembly. 
He said that although this resolution was to be moved by his weak 
voice, he had the support, express or silent, of half the population 
of the country. His proposal was very modest. He did not 
ask by this resolution that the womon of this country should be 
enabled to become themselves candidates for election to this 
Assembly. 


Col. Gidney and about half a dozen members asked :—Why not $ 


‘T am not asking by this resolution,” said Mr, Joshi, ‘to create a 
large number ot women rivals for those who are already 1n the field (Laughter.) 
Of course, | am nut against women coming and sitting in this Assembly, but 
I understand the feelings of some of my colleagues who are shy and nervous in 
the presence of women, (Laughter) It 18 because | respect their feelings that 
I don’t make an extreme proposal of that kind. The other reason why I don’t 
propose that women should sit with us in this Assembly is that changes in the 
rules require the approval of the Government of India, then the Secretary of 
State and thin the House of Commons and Lords, There are great difficulsies 
involved in getting sanctions of these august bodies. Then, again, I am aot 
asking that every woman in the country should have a vote ” (A Voice . Why mt) 


(Dr. Gour : Shame) 


My. Joshi, continuing, said that the number of women will be very smell, 
because only those who pay income tax or heavy land tax or municipal tax will 
be allowed to vote. I can’t say how many enfranchised women there will beif 
this resolution 1s passed. At the last session of the Assembly I asked a questicn 
on this point, but the Government refused to give that information. Perhap, 
in matters concerning women the Government prefers to stand neutral. I cm 
not, therefore, give the number of women who will be entranchised. Agah, 
this resolution will apply only to those Provinces, where the Local Counede 
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have removed the disqualification for election of members to Local Councils. 8o' 
it will apply only to Madras and Bombay. [am not bringing the Upper Hontke 
within the sphere of th‘s resolution, because in that House I am quite sure that, 
there 18 hardly any room tor such a modern idea as the enfranchisement of 
women, (Leaughter.) The resolution is not compulsory and it will not disturb 
the gosha or purdah laiies if they don’t want to come and vote. 


Dr, Gour in moving an amendment emphasised the necessity 
for the removal of sex disqualification in the way of women practising 
as lawyers. He quoted instances of able ladies who had passed their 
law examinations, but were not sllowed to practise on no legal 
grounds, but for the mere reason of their belonging to the fair sex. 
But it was to the credit of the Allababad High Court thot 
it had the goo! sense of allowing Miss C. Sorabji to practise at its 
Bar. The Legal practitioners Act allowed all duly qualified persons 
to practise, and the word “‘person”’-in the Act covered both sexes. 
So there was no legul difficulty in the way. In order to givo effect 
to his‘desire, he moved an amendment to Mr. Joshi’s resolution by 
adding, at the end of bis motion, a i1equest to the Government to 
remove the sex bar held to disqualify women from enrolment as legal 
practitioners in the Courts of this country. 

Mr Rangachariar raised an objection as to whether, according to 
the Assembly rules, Dr. Gour could move an amendment which went 
far beyond the scope of the original proposition. The resolution only 
desired to enable women to be registered on the electoral roles of the 
Assembly, while the amendment demanded the removal of disability 
in their way as legal practitioners. The President disallowed the 
objection and gave his ruling in favour of Dr. Gour. 

Sir William Vincent pointed out that Dr. Gour’s amendment 
had introduced a very different subject. With all respect to the 
Chair, Government felt that an important discussion had sprung up 
at the last moment. The question involved several difficulties. He 
announced that Government would consult the High Courts and 
Local Governments ou this question and secure public opinion. After 
tbat it would be open to any member of the Assembly to move a 
resolution on that point. He hoped that this assurance would 
satisfy Dr. Gour who championed the cause of the fair sex and that 
the House would not be asked to give a verdict prematurely. 

Dr. Gour, in view of the assurance of the Home Member, asked 
leave to withdraw his amendment, The original resolution was 
pressed to a division aud carried amidst applause, 41 voting for and 
16 against it. 
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After questions were answered, the firat resolution which stood 
in the name of Mr. Ginwalla was to have been taken up. The 
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resolution ssked for the appointment of a Committee to examine 
the provisions of tte Indian Penal Code in order to bring tham 
into conformity with modern conditions, but as Mr. Ginwalla waa 
not present the resolution was taken as withdrawn. The second 
motion on the agenda stood in the name of Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar 
for the reduction of the contribution of the Madras Governmant to 
the Central Government from Rs. 148 lakhs to one crore of rupees. 
Before Mr. Mudaliar stood up the President ruled that the resolu- 
tion could not be moved, as the Assembly had already rejected an 
amendment of a similar character moved by Mr. Venkatapathi Raju 
on the resolution of the Finance Member on the 30th September 
last in Simla waiving the claim of the Central Government on the 
Bengal Governments contribution for three years to the extent of 
Rs. 63 lakhs. 

The next three resolutions on the agenda paper were in the 
names of Mr. Maung Sin for the separation of Burma, of Mr. Ahmad 
for the release of the Ali Brothers and others, and Mr. Yamin Khan 
for stopping the export of wheat and wheat-flour except for the 
consumption of Indian Hajis in Hedjaz for a period of three yeara, 
but al] these three members wero absent and their resolutions were 
taken as withdrawn. 


Upon this Sir William Vincent entered a strong protest sgainst 
the manner in which Government had been treated by those 
members by failing to attend that meeting. Government had to 
prepare replies for a considerable number of resolutions of which 
notice was received. In the case of one of the motions appearing 
on the agenda the Home Department had to spend several hours for 
collecting the required information and only at the last moment after 
they bad undergone the Jabours the mover had told them that he was 
not willing to move. 

The Andhra Province. 

Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu then moved his resolution that the 
Andhra districts should be contituted into a separate Province and 
that early action may be taken in this respect. He said, that 
the justice of his plea had been freely acknowledged by Government 
officials, and Dr. Sapru, while a non-official, had declared himself in 
favour ofthe proposals. Moreover, Andhra country bad produced 
men now accupying high positions of responsibility, 

On Sir William Vincent replying that it would entail useless 
additional expenditure, the resolution was withdrawn. 

Indian Cantonment Code 


Mr. Haji Wajihuddin next moved for a Joint Committee of 
Officials and non officials to enquire jpto all the cases ef expulsion 
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from Cantonmentes under Section 216 of the Indian Cantonment Code 
of 1912 and that the Committee should contain two-thirds non- 
officials, partly elected by this Assembly and partly nominated by 
the All-India Cantonment Assoication. 

Mr. Piyare Lal, who was tho Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Gommittee at the All-India Cantonment Conference held at 
Meerut, strongly supported the resolution, pointing out tbat Section 
216 had been construed to apply to those cases which it was never 
intended to apply. He voiced the feelings of vehement protest 
against this Section by the civil population living in Cantonments. 

On Sir Godfrey Fell replying that the Government would 
modify section 216, the mover withdrew bis resolution. 


Retrenchment Committee 


Dr. H! S. Gour then moved his retrenchment resolution, which 
asked for tbe appointment of a mixed Committce of officials aud 
non Officials to enquire into the cost of the Central Government and 
report on the possibility of effecting economy therein. Dr. Gour 
said he would deal with the Military and Civil Departments sepa- 
rately and suggest cuts taking the Military Department first. He said 
that the upkeep of British soldiers alone cost them last year a little 
less than Rs. 17 crores. Indian soldiers cost only one-fifth of his 
British comrades. So by tbe doing away with the British element 
they would immediately effect a saviug of Rs. 13 crores, Again, 
even though four Commands had been created, the Army Head- 
quarter was more populous than in the pre-War days. There was 
lack of policy. Aerodromes were first built and then scratched. 
More than a crore of rupees was spent on Air Service which was not 
very useful and which India could not afford at present. The 
Territorial) and Auxiliary Forces should be able to dispense with 
the necessity of the maintenance of troops for internal security. 
Dr. Gour then named all departments one by one, pointing out that 
those were over staffed, especially in the senior offices. He said 
that the House should insist not on the association of its members 
with any officials in advisory capacity. Tho Jiouse should appoint 
its own Committee to effect salutary retreuchments in the expendi- 
tare of the Central Government. He was surprised to find that, 
inspite of subjects like education, revenue, agriculture, etc., being 
now tranaferred, the Central establishment maintained its previous 
strength, 


Mr. Samarth, in reply to the Government plea, said that 
the question was not whether Government was satisfied with 
its reductions, but whether the House was satisfied with them. 
Jt was, therefore, necessary that they should have «a Com: 
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mittee of the House which should call any Officer it liked 
to place before it all files aud explain the details of expendi 
ture. For instance, the Controller of supplies might be asked to 
produce copies of sugar contract which would show whether the 
tenders had been invited or not, and whether orders bad been given 
at the market rates. A departmental official, however earnest 
about economy, could not, consistent with his constitutional position, 
recommend to Government a change in the policy which alone was 
responsible for wastes. What the House should insist on was its 
own Committee to examine the policy which was responsible for 
extravagance and recommend a change 1n that policy. 


Sir Malcolm Hanley, replying to the debate, agrced that retrenchment was 
necessary He claimed on behalf of the Government of India that they were 
striving their best to effect economics in every direction, aud said they had al- 
ready Tesisted year in and year out new items of expenditure He did not depre- 
cate criticisms or suggestions for making retr uchment, but be must join Issue 
with Dr Gour in some of his statements Dr Gour had stated that there were 
two Secretaries in Commerce and Industries Department Sir Malcolm thought 
1t was a matter of credit that Government had only one member (Laughter ) 
Dr Gour was then wrong when he stated that there were two Secretaries 1n the 
Home Department. In fact, thre was only one Secretary As for his own Depart- 
ment (the Finance) he pointed out that there wab one Officer who was engaged 
in income-tax work which was proceeding. Sir Malcoim Hailey emphasised 
the statement which Mr Cook the Finance Secretary, made in the 
Counc!! of State in reply to Mr Sethna’s resolution for retrenchment and 
observed that that was the right course to adopt in the circumstances, He pointed 
that, 1n the first place, the departments would be given a chance of finding out 
where economy could be efficted and, in the second place, an independent en- 
quiry would be made by an officer of the Finance Department whore suggestions 
would be considered by the Executive Council “ Sir, 1¢ was suggested in the 
Council of State that non-officials ought to be associatcd with this enquiry and 
the same point was mentioned by Dr, Gour in order, as be said, to satisfy the 
Council that everything had been done in the way of retrenchment. 1 may 
inform tke House that it has becn decided by the Governor-General to associate 
two non-officials of this House and two non-officials of the othc1 Hc use with the 
Officer who would be cngaged in the enquiry. I ask, 1s this not a b.tter method 
of dealing with the question than the appointment of a Committee as suggested 
by Dr Gour ?(Dr. Gour : No ) Sir, | have got a wider expciience of this mattcr 
and I firmly believe that the association we suggest of non« fficials with’ the 
(fficer who 1s to report to the Executive Council will be the best way of sccuring 
retrenchment. The Committce which Dr Gour suggests will not be such an 
«effective weapon as the one we have proposed, because in the first place, retrench- 
ment ought to be made by Government itself, and they ought to have a chance of 
setting to the work sellously, but of afterwards we find that we have not ach eved 
much in the desired direction, it 18 perfectly open to the Assembly to ask for a 
Committee, but for the present give the Government cvery chance of effecting 
retrenchment on which they are very heen ” 


Sir Frank Carter while heartily supportirg the rerolution, 
dissociated himeelf with the obeervation of Dr. Gour regarding 
uilitary expenditure. He thcught the Biitish Army bad been 
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reduced considerably and the effect of further reduction would 
be very serious, because when civil disobedience was being talked 
of it was necessary that the Armv should be maintained to protect 
Government ugainst the people of this country. There were other 
fields for retrenchment especially as regards contracts. He knew 
a bit of sugar contract (Laughter.) “We want a Committee of 
this House. I don’t think the appointment of a single officer 
with four non-officials associated with him is sufficient”. 

Mr, Rangachari was surprised to see Sir Frank Carter stating 
tbat the Army must be maintained for the protection of the Gov- 
ernment against the people of this country. Armies were main- 
tained all over the world against external aggression, and thie was 
the first time he heard the suggestion in this House that Army 
must be maintaired to defend Government against the people of 
country. He emphasised that no Army should be maintained to 
protect Government against the people. On the other band, they 
must see that the people formed part of the Government. 

The rosolutior was then put and carried without a division. 
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Esher Committee’s Report 


There was @ question in the name of Sir Sivaswamy Iycr on the Assembly’s re- 
commendation on the Ksber Committee’s report The reply to this question, ran 
thus + Ae regards the two particular matters, to which the Hon. Member refers, the 
Goverament of India have been, tor some time past, in communication with the 
Secretary of State on the subject of admission of Indians to the Commissioned 
ranks of artillery and other arm» of His Mansty’s Itorces, and the question of 
the form of Commission in Indian Territorial and \uxilary Forccs 16 also the 
subject of correspondence with the Secretary ot State No final orders have yet 
been received on either subject. 


Indians in Kenya 


Mr N M. Sarmath moved for the adjournment of the House 
to consider a matter of definite and urgent public importance relating 
to the grave position of Indians in Kenya on account of the recent 
pronouncement of Mr Churchill at the East African Banquet and 
the immediate action the Governor-General-in-Council should take 
in the matter 

The President pointed out that the resolution in the name of 
Mr, Agnihotri raising the same subject in general terms had already 
been set down for discussion on the 9th instant. Mr. Samarth’s 
motion was thus anticipating a substantial proposition which bad 
already been ballotted. He therefore refused to allow a discussion. 

The Assembly proceeded with the transaction of Legislative 
business. On the motion of Sir William Vincent the House took into 
consideration the Bull to amend the Provincial Smal] Causes Courts 
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Act ahd ‘the Code of Civil Prodedure in order to provide for award 
of costs by way of damages in respect of false or vexatious claims 
or defences in civil suits proceedings. 

The Assembly pasasd the Bill to amend the Benares Hindu 
University Act as passed in the Council of State. 


Indentured Emigration 


The House then began discussion on the report of the Select 
Committee on the Emigration Bill. Ihe report of the Select Com- 
mittee was not unanimous in all respects. Messrs. Raugachari, Josbi 
and Laxmi Narayan had each appended a minute of dissent. The 
object of the Bill was to prevent indentured emigration and 
to provide for machinary for control of emigration in future. A 
number of amendme:ts were moved first by Mr. Joshi who wanted 
to limit the life of the logislation to 5 years only, because it was 
dictated by political conditions which would rapidly improve in the 
interests of labourers who did not like that there should be placed on 
the Statue Book permanently anu Act which restricted legitimate 
freedom of action of laborers. 

The amendment of Mr. Joshi was put and rejected. After 
more than twelve other amendments had been disposed of, the Bill 
Was passed as 1t emerged from the Select Committee. 
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Suppression of Traffic in Women 


The Home Member moved the resolution on the suppression of 
the traffic in women as adopted in the Council of State, but with a 
small amendment. The amended resolution ran as follows: 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-Genelal-in-Couneil thet India 
do sign the [nternational Convention for the suppression of traffic In women 
and children accepted by the Assembly of the League of Nations at its Second 
Session subject to the reaci vation that, in supplying Article 5 of the Conven- 
tion, India may, at its discretion, rubstitute 16 compli ted yeas of age for 21 
completed ycars of age. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment that the words © subject to the 
reservation’ be omitted. The object of this resolution was that pro- 
tection should be given in India also to girls up to the age of 21. He 
said there was not much force in the argument that girls in India 
attained maturity at an early age of 16. Indians did not want to 
take advantage of the reservation proposed by the Home Member. 
The amendment of Mr. Joshi bringing the protection of girls and 
women till the age of 21 even in India was pressed to a division and 
lost, ik voting for and 32 against it. 

e original resolution of the Home Member was then put and 


carried, 
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Amending Civil Procedure Code. 


Lala Girdharilal Agarwala asked the House leave to introduca 
a Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedura. The only object of 
the Bill was to extend the privilege of appearing without Vakalat- 
nama or power of attorney to ull legal practitionera of High Courts 
aud Chief Courts which had hitherto been enjoyad by Barristers 
and cetain Advocatss only. Mr. Agarwala said that his proposition 
would in no way degrade the position of Barristers. T,eaye was 
given for the introduction of Mr. Agarwala’s Bill. 
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Arms Rules 


Baba Ujjagar Singh Bedi moved: “This Assembly recommends 
to the Governor General in-Council that he may be pleased to 
appoint a Committee with a non-official majority to examine the new 
Arms Rules, 1920, and to submit their roport before the next 
session, making specific recommendations with a view to further 
amend them.” 

Sir William Vincent signified his readiness to accept the terms 
of the resolution, although not for the reasons advanced by the mover 
and his supporters in favor of the motion. He said that the Govern- 
ment was quite prepared to have the rules examined by a Com- 
mittee subject to the principles that (1) there shall be no racial 
distinction aud (2) that power must be retained to prevent arms 
from falling into undesirable and lawless bands. 

Tbe resolution was put and unanimously carried. 

Martial Law in Malabar 


Rao Bahadur C.S Subramanyam moved:— “This Assembly recom - 
mends to the Governor-General in-Council that be may be pleased 
to withdraw the administration of Martial Law in Malabar in the 
Midras Presidency and further to state what arrangements are 
intended to be made for the future administration of the Martial 
Law area of Malabar till normal conditions are restored.” 

There was a long discussion over the matter, the Malabar Mem- 
bers speaking strongly in favour of the resolution. Mr. Muhammad 
Schamnad, a Mopla Member, said that he had visited Malabar 
a fortnight ago. One feature of the Martial Law administration 
was the burning of thousands of Mopla houses by the police and 
the military. [nu one village alone he could count more than 100 
houses burnt by road side only. The rebellion was started as @ joint 
concern by some Moplas, Nairs, and others of the Non-Co-opera- 
tion party. Mr. Schamnad observed that all that they read Jo 
papers was only one side of the question. The train tragedy, the 
rejugal of relief to the Mopla sufferers and the burving of henees oyen 
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in villages where there were no disturbances at all, were acts in 
pursuance ef a policy of exterminating the Moplas. Mr, Schamnad 
recounted the sufferings of the Mopla refugees who, he said, were 
not given protection and help, while thousands of Hindus were 
receiving relief from the District Congress Committee. What was 
urgently needed was the opening of the ordinary course of law and 
the cessation of further arrests if they wanted to solve the question, 
They must enter it without any spirit of retaliation and prejudice, 
The three things necessary for the improvement of the affected area 
were compulsory education, introduction of more liberal and up-to- 
date land tenure system and the opening up of the country by 
railways. All these could be settled only on the report of an 
independent commission which must be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mr. Zahiruddin Ahmed supported the resolution. In hia 
opinion Martial Law ought to bave been withdrawn long ago. The 
Government had done in Malabar such atrocities as had been perpe- 
trated by Nadir Shah in Delhi. Mr. Ahmed thought that the stories 
about Moplas published in ‘the Government Communiques were all 
exaggerated. 

Dr. Gour, who moved an amendment proposing to ask for & 
judicial enquiry into the administration of Martial Law, in Malabar, 
said that after listening to the debate he felt that his information 
about the situation in Malabar was not correct. He would not 
therefore move his amendment, because the necessary atmosphere 
for the holding of such an enquiry had not yet come about. He very 
much deprecated irrelevant notes struck during the course of the 
debate by those who had talked about conditions in the whole 
country rather than Malabir, and had urged the Government to take 
sterm measures for the maintenance of order. He asked Mr. 
Subramaniam to follow suit and withdraw his proposition. 

Sir William Vincent. in a long speech, made an important announcement 
about Government's future pohcy with regard to the Martial Law area The 
Home Member hrot thanked Mr, Subramaniam for doing a public service in 
bringing forth his resolution, which had enabled the Government to put forth 
theit view, and had also given an opportunity to the House to know the conditions 
in Malabar. He repudiated the allegations made by the mover against the Madras 
Government, “On the other hand,” added the Home Member, “I think the 
Madras Government behaved throughout with the utmost propriety in the ad- 
ministration of Martial Law, which has been singularly successful. When I went 
down to Malabar to see if [ could be of any assistance to the officers on the spot, 
throughout my tour in that district 1 was satisfied that there were no complaints 
against the administration of Martial Law. The only complaint was that it was 
too lenient,” The Home Member paid encominms to Colonel Humphreys, Mr. 
Evans and other Civil and Military Officers who had worked under great 
hardships and amidst constant dangers to their lives The House would do well to 
pay a tribyte to thegreat work done by those officers instead of attacking them, 
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Coming to the subject of the tesolution, the Home Vem) 
26th February the Ordinance sANCtluning 
Martial Law wonld aucomaticaily cease. The Government was awale 
that normal conditivas bad nut, aka bythat time would not be, restored. lwo 
or three Mopla leaders were stili ont for mischief, murdering, looting, and 
converting people. He had heard, with great astonishment, Mr. Zahbiruddin 
Ahmed denying these couversiony. if Mr. Zabiraddin had gone to the West 
Coast, be wvuuld uot have dared ty Make a statement of that soft lhe 
problem before the authorities waé to ask Hindus and local Moplas to feturn to 
their homes. But in the difficalt Circumstances, while recogaising the desirability 
of not cuntinuing Martial Law in tull Operation, the Madras Government teit 
that 16 was quite Impossible to carry on under ordinary law until normal condi. 
tious Wels restured. it was, theretore, absolutely necessary that the Local Guvein- 
ment should be giveu wome extra authority to protect the people. 

Sir William said : “What we purp 


er aaid that on the 
Martial Law would expire, and 


Tegulations which are Fegarded ns 

untortuuate peuple who ate returning to 
id Testuration ot law aud order, What 
d induce Hindus to retarn to their homes, 
adua ly as the conditions Improve,” 
He said that another difficulty was that a large number ot cases had not 
atl! been disposed of. Hur tuelr ountrol Chey proposed to substitute mn 
place of existing tribunals Courts ot Ciyil Magistrates, summary Courts ot 
Special Magistrates, aud Courts ot Special judges here will be right of appeal. 
These couditione, he was sure, would pAtiofy ali mewbers of the Assembly. 


The Home Member retated several wilegations of Mr Schamnad, He said 
that Mr. Schamnad had neve: Jett his place to go to the affected area to sce tor 
himeelt the conditions, and had now come furwaid to make serious alle gatiotis 
which were entirely groundless. Kur ‘ietance, 1¢ was alleged, bome Hindo 
Nay&rs were the cause ot the outbreak. He asked Mr Schamnad candidly to 
tel: bim whether he believed that btutemenut, The fact was that the unfortunate 
Muplas were misled by their religious priests The speech ot Mr, Hasrat Mohani 
as Fiesident of the Muslim League at Abmedabad charactcrised the rising as a 
Mubaminadan revolt for the protection ot the Koilatat, It was, therefure, quite 
obvions that the Kinlafat ayication fostered by the religious preachers ot the 
Moplas was responsible tor the rub llion, Ot course, some Hindu Non-Co-oper- 
ators were also spreading the Movement, although they were never aware that it 
Would reemit im the conversion vf Hindus to Muhammadans But the main 
leuders weie the Khilatat preacuers, ‘Tne Home Member was glad that Dr. 
Gour had withdrawn his amendment for a Committee otf Enquiry, because for 
obvious feasons 1t could not be held at present. The Government did not think 
thete was auy necessity tor such a Committee There were no allegations that 
Martial Law was abused, although he was quite prepaied to make enquiries 
about any specific matters. Lbere was no basis tor &D enquiry, and the appoint 
ment of & Committee would, theretore, mean a slur on those officers who had 
been attempting to do their dutis in thy vety difficult circumstances. The 
Home Meniber said : “From all I have seen or heatd and read, [ feel that martial 
Jaw has been administered with the utmost consideration, and that this House 
will be satietied with the inturmation { have given to the Hon, Members,” 


When the Home Member resumed his seat, there were cries 
addressed to Mr, Subramaniam to withdraw. Thereupon, Mr. Subra- 
faniam asked leave of the House to withdraw hje resolution, 


34(a) 


necessary fur the protectiun of those 

their huwes and tur the malntenauce al 
We Want tu do Is to Instil vunnhdence ay 
aud afterwards withdraw thu troops ge 
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Enquiry into Medical Training. 


Colonel Gidney moved: ‘This Assembly recommends to the 
Governor-General-in-Council that he may be pleased to appoint a 
Committee of professional experts half to be obtained from the 
United Kingdom in consultation with the General Medical Council 
and the other half from India to tour India and to enquire into the 
training thatis obtained in various medical and surgical institutions, 
both official and non-official, and to submit recommendations with a 
view to bringing the Indian institutions in all respects on a level 
with those of the United Kingdom and thereby create in India & 
suitable field of recruitment for its entire Medical Service.” 

After a short discussion the resolution was rejected. 


» 3 


Indians in Kenya. 


Mr. Agnihotri moved: ‘This Assembly recommends to the Gover- 
nor-General-in-Council that he do represent to the imperial Govorn- 
ment that the failure on the part of the Imperial Govt. to mest the 
lawful and modest claims of Indians for equality of status of the British 
subjects in all parts of Africa will be regarded as a serious violation 
of the equal status promised to Indians in the British Empire.” 

He said that British rule in India had been described as full of 
breaches of promises or interpretation of piomises in favor of the 
Whites. However, the resolution of the recent Imperial Conference 
for equality of status in all Dominions, except in South Africa, had a 
wholesome effect in India. It was thought that the interests of 
Indians in the Colonies would be safeguarded and equal status 
granted totbem. Little did they expect that Mr. Churchill would 
make another breach of promise and by a tactless and unsympathetic 
speech shock India. The people were inclined to think that, after 
all, the Non co-operators were not wrong in distrusting British states- 
men. He stated, at great length, the whole history of emigration of 
Indians to Africa, their domicile in that country and their rights and 
disabilities. He said that Indians, to whom was due the develop- 
ment of the Union, deserved better treatment than what the retro- 
grade report of the Asiatic Enquiry Commission had tried to justify. 
The position of Indians in Africa had become intolerable, and the 
Colonial Office had, as usual, added another insult to injury through 
Mr. Churchill's speech. Flimsy grounds like sanitation and differ- 
ence in social condition should not be allowed to deprive Indians of 
their cherished and fundamental rights. He paid a great tribute to the 
noble efforts made by the Government, of India on behalf of Indians. 

Mr. Samarth woved an amendment by way of addition of a 
clause to Mr, Agnihotri’s regolution by asking the Government to 
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cable to the Secretary of State and through him to bring to the 
notice of the British Cabinot the Assembly’s feeling of indignation 
at tbe pronouncement reported to have been made recently by 
Mr. Churchill at the last African dinner in London. Mr. Samarth 
delivered a strong speech. He refused to believe that Mr. 
Churchill’s pronouncement was the considered decision of the British 
Cabinet, for he could not conccive the Imperial Government 
betraying so completely their solemn promises. 

Sir Frank Carter said that he very much sympathised with the 
natural aspirations of Indians, and was sorry to disturb the harmony 
of the House by striking a different note. But be thought facts 
should be stated at present. In East Africa there were about 
35,000 Indians and 9,000 Europeans. Forty thousand equare miles 
were set apart for Whites and 2,00,000 for Indiana. So the propor- 
tion of distribution was quite fair. Europeans were the pioneers 
in Kenya. It was their capital which bad developed the country 
and they were entitled to say in its settlement. Lord Esher and 
Lord Milner had promised them the Highlands, and they did not 
want that Indians should buy their lands. (Cries of ‘‘ why”). 
Perhaps, he could ask why Europeans were not allowed to buy 
land in Kashmir, (Voices: But that is not British Territory ) 
Apart from that Indian settlers did not want the Highlands Only 
a few agitators, such as Mr. Gandhi, had created the trouble, and 
the House should not back up Mr. Gandhi of Hast Africa as it would 
not back up Mr. Gandhi’s vagaries here. Moreover, the present 
Non co-operation movement was having a very deterrent effect on 
the aspirations of Indians, »1d all Dominions were afraid lest their 
equilibrium be disturbed. He said: “I think, unless we can put our 
house in order in India, we cannot expect other parts of the British 
Empire to give us what is our due. Until then we cannot expect 
the Colonies to treat us as trustwortby parts of the Empire.” 

Mr. Jamuadas Dwarkadas regretted Sir Frank Carter's 
attitude on a question of such vita) importance to the seJf-respect 
of ludia. He regretted all the more that Mr. Churchill had, by his 
speech, only co operated with Mr Gandhi in giving him further 


material for setting fire to the house. 

Mr Spence associatid hima li with the expression of opimion given by Sit 
Frank Carter He sad the real position was that Lord Esher and Lord Milner 
had promised to reserve the Highland for Europeane, and under that promise th: 
b1itish so'diers and officers who had fought gallantly n the war wcnt to Kenya 
to attle in that region Was it fair that tbe British Government should break 
1t8 promises and deprive these settlers of the Highlanids? After all, the Whites 
of Kenya were a small community, and he should have preferred if they had 
tried to bee that Indians in South Africa were granted equal rights. The posi- 
tion in South Africa should Lave been made the test of the truth of the profes. 
Blons of equal partnership of Indians, 
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Mr. Ishwar Saran recounted the common story of how a lamb drinking 
water at a stream was devoured by a wolf. Although Indians were in Hast 
Africa long before the Whites went there, the latter were now claiming that they 
were the planeers and as such were entitled to a better share of the land. He 
was sute that Mr Spence was not right in stating that Indians wanted to deprive 
the Whites of their rights. They wanted only a little thare in the lands which 
the Europeans thought must not be infected by the Blacks, He had heard Sir 
Frank Carter begin with sympathising with the aspirations of Indians. Of 
course, that was now-a-days the approved style of speaking (laughter), especially 
with Government Members who always began with sympathising aod ended with 
“but.” (Laughter.) Sir William Vincent was particularly accustomed to that 
sort of argument (Langhter ) He thought once that Sir Frank Carter had spoken 
the perfect truth when he said that it was only by putting our heuee in order 
that Indiana could expect respect outside India. The problem of Kenya was the 
real tert to find whether the talk about the cqual partnership was a camonflage 
or a reality. 

Dr. Gour characterised the postprandial effusion of Mr Churchill as a 
somersault intended to satccacal the interests of White settlers as against 
Indians It was, indeed, strange that that tenefactor of mankind had found 
support in Sir Frank Carter and Mr. Spence. The connection between Mr. 
Gandhi's Non-Co-operation and the rights of British Indians in Kenya wag as 
intimate as Mr. Gandhi's relation with the sunspots, (Laughter.) If India waa 
to be a home of the Britisher, let the Britisher admit that the Indian bad an 
equal right of settling down in any part of the British Empire. That was the 
fundamental law and th: basic principle which must be made clear. 


After Mr. Sarma on behalf of Govt. had explained at length 
what they were doing in the matter of Kenya, the resolution was 
amended. The resolution, as finally adopted unanimously, ran as 
follows : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council! 
that be do represent to His Majesty's Government that any failure 
in His Majesty’s African Territories to meet the lawful claims of 
Indians for equality of status with sll other classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects will be regarded as a serious violation of the rights of 
Indians to citizenship which were recognised and affirmed only so 
recently as of the Imperial Conference of 1921, and in particular tbat 
be do cable to the Secretary of State for India and through him 
bring (o the notice of the British Cabinet the emphatic protest of 
this Assembly at the pronouncement reported to have heen made 
recently by the Right Hon. Winston Churchill at the Hast African 
Dinner in London.” 


DELHI—11TH FEBRUAKY 


Indianisation of Services 


Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadae moved a resolution for the Indianisa- 
tion of the Services. This resolution was moved by him on the 29th 
September in Simla, but owing to want of quorrm the discussion on 
it was postponed. The resolution runs :.— 
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“This Assi mbly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that having 
regard to tha Decieration of August, 1917, he be pleased to arrange that, in future, 
recruitment for All-India Scrvicer, excepting those of a technical character, shalt 
be made as far aa possible in India and also to take steps to provide in India 


such educational facilities as would enable Indians to enter these technical 
services tn large numbers than 18 at prcsent possible.” 


He said that his resolution did not introduce racial question, be- 
cause it did not exclude any race. It only wanted the barrier in the 
way of Indians to he removed. He would, therefore, regret very much 
if the members who had given notice of amendments pressed for 
communal ratios in the recruitment. He appealed to the House to 


get rid of communal fever and to let the Services be open to the 
best brains as the result of competition. 


Sir William Vincent gave a lengthy reply promising to consult 
the Local Governments on this question and to forward to the 
Secretary of State their opinions as well as those of the Governmont 


of India in a reasoned despatch which would take into consideration 
the various points raised in the debate. He said :— 


Under the existing constitution His Majesty’ Government and Parliament 
were to judge the pace at which the Indianisation of the Services ought to 
procecd It had been suggested that the Indianisation had not been actively 
supportei by the Govirnment of India. But 1t must be remembered tbat the 
active proportion of Indians in the Civil Service was 33 rising to 43, in the Palice 
Service it was 38, in the Forest 52, Education 60 Agriculture, Engineering and 
Ciyil Veterimary also 50 cach and the Medical Service about 40 These figures 
would illustiate that, since the announcement of August, 1917, a very great 
advanee anda ial advance had ben made by the Government The Home 
Member quotcd hgurcs to show what bad so far been done by the Government 
to (fiect the gradual Indianipation of the Servicer between 1897 to 1918, The 
total recruitment of [nudians, be said, was 66, while othcrs numbered 960 in the 
Civil Service. The recruitment of Indians between 1917 to 1921 had been 59 
against 126 others But in 1921 thcre were 37 Indians against 38 others, which 
means plactically up to 50 per cent Jn the Indian Medical Service the number 
of Indians admittcd during the 81x years between 1910 to 1915 was 40 as against 
112, and in three years 1919, 1920 and 1921 the hpures were 78 Indians 
ayainst 43 others which gave a proportion of over 60 per cent, In these circume- 
tances the Home Member asked, was it right, waa it fai to say that the doors 
were closed fur Indians ? Sir, the character of the Service has changed so much 
that many Europeans, full of energy and anxiety to secure efficiency in the ad- 
ministration. are hesitating to come in the present atmosphere of hostility in 
which our officers have to work. 

A voice: No. 


Sir Wallham Vinecnt + Who bas got the audacity to say no’ I declare that 
every District Officer now 16 performing the most ardent and the most difficult 
dutics under insujcrable conditions I do say that Officers now-a-days are 
subjected to constant attacks in the Press and on the platform. In this connec- 
tion I am glad to say that the Ministers have gen: rally supported the Officers in 
the execution of their difficult and dangerous dutics The District Officers are 
also not without anxtety as to the securmty of their pc nsions in the future. 
We have before us proporals of prcmature setirement on pensions, Alnady 
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we have 40 applications for retirement from two services alone, and many 
persons have taken leave preparatory to retirement. It docs seem to me that 
every man has a right to know whether the people of India want the services of 
Englishmen or not, Li they do not, let them say so and face the consequences 
The present condition of service in India is affecting requirement ; see that for 
the last examination 86 candidates turned up, of whom 26 were Jndians There 
were 16 vacancies aud 3 Europcans wete among the successful candidates and 
18 Indians. 

Several members including Mr. Seshagiri Iyer, Dr. Gour and 
Mr. Samarth strongly supported the motion inspite of all the objec- 
tion of Sir William. 


Kban Babadur Abdur Rahim Khan moved nan amendment to 
the effect that in any scheme of [ndianisation communal interests 
must be safeguarded. 


Mr. Zahiruddin Ahmed, in the course of a humorous speech, 
gave his sympathy but not his support to the resolution. Amidst 
laughter he described india as consisting of two cats who were 
fighting for the cake of cheese, the monkey (British), who had the 
qualities of the Jion and the fox, intervened and distributed the 
cake in such a way that two fifths went to the bigger cat, one-fifth 
to the smaller cat and two fiiths it kept to itself. Tbe monkey had 
not deceived them although his fox nature was proving troublesome. 
lf the monkey withdrew, the two cats would fight and the bigger 
would kill the smaller. The result would be that the wolves of 
Japan and the wild cats of Afghanistan would come upon the surviv- 
ing cat and would devour her. ‘This, he said, would be the position 
of India if the British left her. 


The Home Member moved an amendment that enquiries be 
inaugurated without delay from J.ocal Governments as to the 
measures possible to give effect to the Declaration of the 20th 
August, 1917, in the discretion of increased recruitment of Indians 
for All-India Services. Several other amendments were proposed but 
were all negatived and Mr. Dwaikadas accepted the Home Member’s 
amendment, The resolution, as amended by Sir William Vincent, 
was finally put and adopted. The resolution, as carried, reads: 

“This Assembly recommends to the Gov Tnor-General-in-Counceil that enquiries 
should ve 1qaugurated without delay from Local Governments as to the measures 
possible to give eficct to the Declaration of the 20th August, 1917,1n the direc- 
tion of incrcased recruitment of Indians for All-India Services and also that 
steps be taken to provide in India such cducational facilities as will enable 
Indians to enter the technical services 1n large numbers than 15 at present 
possible.” 


DELHI—/3T!2 FEBRUARY 1922 


On the Assembly meeting on the 13th the Houso asked the 
Government to cable Home immediately their complete confidence 
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in Me Montagu as acounterblast to the vote of censure on him 
which is to ba discuss3d in the House of Commons next day. 


Interpellations 


At question time, replying to Mr B. R. Singha, Sir William Vincent said 
that the Governm ‘nt were considering the subject of abolition of the Posts of 
Divisional Commission:rs, but that the question of abolition of posts of 
Superintending Engineers or Sanitary Engineers was not b»ing considered. 

Replying to Mr. S P. Bajpat, the Home Member said that the result of 
the voting on Mr. Ginwala’s resolution for making the whole budget votable 
had been wired to the Secretary of State who had been asked to obtain the 
opinion of La v Offirers of the Crown on the point at issue 


E I Ralway Stnke 


After interpellations, Lala Girdhari Lal Agarwala asked for 
leave to move an adjournment of the House to discuss the strike 
situation in the Kast [Indian Railway. This was not allowed but Col. 
Waghorn made a statement regarding the strike exonerating the 
Kuropean fireman who had assaulted Nandlal, the Indian fireman. 

Confidence in Mr. Montagu 


Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, in moving the adjournment of the 
House for the purpose of discussing the proposed vote of censure 
ou Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons, said : 


‘‘This House 1s probably aware that an attempt 1s being made in England to 
pass & vote of censure on the Right Hon. E 8S, Montagu Asa matter of fact, 
Sir Joynson-Hicks, a Member ot Parliament, has already given notice of a vote 
of Censure which 1s to be discussed in the Parliament to-morrow. So far as 
feeling in Luda is concerned, [ make bold to say that any attempt at passing a 
vote of censure on Mr Montagu will be met in India with the yreatest opposi- 
tion, tor, I think, I am expressing the views of the Members ot the Assembly, and 
not ouly of the members, but of a large portion ot the public, when I say that 
In The opinion ut [udia Mr, Montagu nas proved to be the greatest Secretary 
of State. Itisdueto M: Montagu tbat England and India have becn drawn 
closer, and to-day, if sensible opinion in [nda has shown itself willing to work 
the constitution tor the purpose ot achieving Responsible Government, 1t 18 
mainly because of the conhdence that thy have in Mr, Montagu’s policy. 
Ouly the other day in this House we discussed the rubyect of Mr. Churchill's 
speech Wefhnd M: Montagu answering Mr Churchill and saying that he 
will support the view otf the Government of Tudia and of the Indian people. 
Mr. Montagu has gone further, aud said that netther riot nor revolution will 
Intertere with his policy of Reforms in India, We will only be acting in our 
OWD Interests 1f we avail ourselves of this opportunity of expressing our sense 
of satisfaction at Mr. Montagu’s spl ndid work for India, We know that his 
heart beats as much for [ndia as the heart of the most patriotic Indian, and 
we have perfect confidence in Mr Montagu and his policy.” 


Sir William Vincent said that the Government, being subordi- 
nate to the Secretary of State, was very unwilling to ask the Chair 
to allow a discussion on the motion. He said: “I gather that it 
is the desire of the majority of this House that a communication 
should he sent to the Secretary of State expressing confidence of 
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this Assembly in him (hear, hear), in view of the notics of a motion 
of censure in Parliament in reply to the King’s speech. Perbaps, 
it may meet the case if | undertake to sent to-day a clear 
line messuge communicating that opinion to the Right Hon. the 
Secretary of State for use in such manner as he may think it 
possible. The Hon. Members will see that Government being 
subordinate to the Secretary of State it is quite impossible for us 
to take part in this matter. Perhaps, it will meet the Hon. Members’ 
wishes and avoid further discussion if [ undertake to cable the 
confidence in the Secretary of State of the majority, if not the 
whole of the non-official members of the Assembly.” (Cries: All). 

In view of Sir William Vincent’s assurance, Mr, Jamnadas 
asked for the withdrawal of his motion, and he hopod that the 
Home Member would send to the Secretary of State the full report 
of the day’s proceedings on this question. The Home Member 
agreed to the suggestion. 

Criminal Law 


On the motion of Sir William Vincent, the Assembly passed 
Bills repealing certain special enactments supplementing the ordi- 
nary Criminal Law and Part 1 of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, already passed in the Council of State, and designed to give 
offect to the unanimous recommendations of the Repressive Lawa 
Committee which was presided over by Dr. Sapru 


Standing Orders 


Sir William Vincent moved that the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Assembly’s Standing Orders be taken into considera 
tion. This Committee was presided over by Sir Frederick Whyte 
and had recommended several charges in the existing Orders in 
order to facilitate the transaction of business in the Assembly. 

On the suggestion of Mr. McCarthy, the Select Committee 
recommended that a question which quoted anything from a news- 
paper or mentioned the name of 4 newspaper would be disallowed on 
that ground. The amendment was, after u heated debate, put to 
vote and nuegatived by 40 votes to 31. Thus the attempt to deprive 
the members from quoting the name of a newspaper in their 
questions was rejected by a majority of nine. 


Another proposal which the Assembly carried wasthe addition 
of a new elause which the Select Committee had not contemplated. 
Sir V. Thackersey moved that if on a particular day two similar 
motions stood in the name of two members who had precedence in 
the order of priority may, with the permission of the President, 
authorise the other member who also had a similar motion to move 
that reselution, 
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Passengers in Cattle Trucks 


On Feb. 13th. Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas moved that steps be 
taken immediately to put a stop to the practice of Railways convey- 
ing human beings in cattle trucks or goods waggous. 


Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy supported the mover but in view 
of the difficulty of Railways to find a sufficient numbar of Waggons, 
he proposed an amendment that the words ‘‘as fatas practical’’ 
be added. Séveral membors supported the amendment. 


The Commerce Memiber, too, in urging the members to accept the amendment, 
poluted out that in principle there was no difference of opmion at all between 
the mover and the Government. Railways did not themselves like this practice 
of conveying passengers in waggons, but the Counsil must recognise that the 
occasional use of waggone in special cases was unavoidable Governmcat, 
hoWever, Issued instructions to all Railways that even in special cascs, where 
the objectionable practice existed, efforts must be made to avoid'the evil 
complained of It must not, at the same time, b* forgotten that there was the 
danger of pilgiims being attacked with cholera unicss the Railways sometimes 
1esutted to the use of waggons tor clearing the ciowd until such time, at least, 
when the rolling stock, which tell short of thuir requirements during the War, 
had cousidetably incteased in the years to come. In conclusion, Mr, Innes 
saul: Every Railway administration 1s now consideting the question in the 
light of the recommendations of the Ruilway Committee, and the Government 
could give these Companies the money as recommended by the Railway Finance 
Committee ‘I am surc’, he said, ‘the state of affairs will considerably improve. 
Therefore, | say, give us time aud give us muouey and I promise that in 5 years 
time, there will be great improvemcnt not only 1n this matter, but in respect of 
every other matter where the country has got complaints to make,’ 


The resolution as amended was then carried. 


Military or Strategic Railway Lines 


Lala Ram Saran Das moved that in future a separate revenub 
and expenditure account should be kept of the working of military 
or strategic railway lines, that the losses connected with the work: 
ing of these Railways should be debited and the profits if any 
credited to the Military Department, and that the capital outlay on 
uew lines or works of this nature should be debited to the Military 
accounts. He referred to the feeling of Indians in this matter, and 
urged that the Government of India should make known to the 
public the extent of gain or loss on Railways which are intended for 
strategic and military purposes. The capital outlay on some of the 
strategic lines in the Frontier had a deadening effect on the North- 
West Railway and the net logs on Military lines in 1919 was Re, 
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84,71,000. Surely whon so much money was being spent on non- 
commercial purposes it was no wonder that the North-West Railway 
could not ever pay their working expenses. 


Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy agreed with the first part of the 
resolution, and opposed the second part which, he said, raised a 
problem bristling with technical difficulties to decide which a 
commission must be appointed. 

Mr. Cook, the Finance Secretary, speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, poimted out that the const on strategic lines was only Re. 22 crores out 
of a total cap.tal charge on State-owned lines of Rs. 508 crores, and explain. 
ed that eome of these strategic lines were really very remunerative He agreed 
that a separate revenuc and expenditure account should be kept on the working 
of Molitary or strategic railway lines, but it must be remembered that 1t was 
impossible to classify all expenditure strictly by the object which they wete 
inteaded to serve As regards the second part of the resolution, Mr Cook observ 
ed that the question being very difficult 1t was not advisable for this Council to 
decide off hand. There was already the Acworth Committee's report which stated 
that the whole of the Railway estimates should be s+parated from the other 
accounts in the budget, The Railway Finance Committee, which sat in Calcutta 
had already considend very important matters connected with the Acworth 
Committce’s recommendations, and the Government now proposed to reconstitute 
that Committee in such a Central Advisory Committee on such large questions as 
were raised by the debate. The Committée would consist of a majority of non- 
officials from the members of both the House of Legislature, and Mr. Cook, 
therefore, advised the Council to be patient fora few weeks by which time the 
proposed the Committee would be appointed. 


The resolution was put in two parts. The first portion was 
put and carried, and the remaining portion was pressed to a division 
and lost, 18 voting against and 16 for. 


E I Railway Strike 


Mr. Raza Ali moved for an adjournment of the House to discuss 
the grave situation that had arisen on account of the strike on a large 
section of the East Indian Railway and the threatened strike on other 
railways. The motion excited a keen debate, and after Mr. Innes, on 
behalf of the Government, had explained the causes of the strike, 
the motion was eventually talked out. Mr. Raza Ali explained how 
the strike which extended from [Kalka to Mogulsarai and south to 
Jubbulpore, dislocating all traffic, had arisen because an Indian 
fireman, pamed Ramlsal was wantonly assaulted by a European 
fireman, and the authorities callously disregarded the former’s 
complamt. Such cowardly attacks on Indians by Europeans, though 
very common in past, both on passengers and member of the Railway 
ataff, had to be put a stopto Mr. Zulfikar Ali Khan, in supporting 
the mover, gave an instance of bad treatment he himself had received 
at the hands of the Railway authorities The upper House, however, 
wag hardly the place for treating the issues raised by the question 
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fully and Mr. Innes readily ratisfied the Council that such racial 
matters should not be ventilated. 


Pilgrim Traffic to Mecca 


Mr. Maricair moved that early steps be taken to open the port 
of Madras for the pilgrim traffic to Mecca and other places. He 
said that Muhammadans of the Madras presidency and the Straits 
had to suffer in inconvenience of going to Bombay for embarkation. 
It was unfortunate that the Madras Govornment had not done 
anything and so he urged the Govt. of Jndia to accept the resolution 
which was put and carried. 


The Legislative Assembly 
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In reply to Mr. Misra, Sir Sydney Crookshank said that out of a staff of 
165 men engaged in the Telegraph Departmcnt on wireless none was an [udian, 
The percentage was : Europeans 46 and domiciled Europeans 54, Indians nil. 


Inteply toa question by Mr Misra, Sir Sydney Crookshank said that the 
Government had received an application from an Indian financer for license to 
work wireless telegraph dirct between [India and England The Government 
did not want to disclose at prsent the name of the applicant or his terms, 
The applicant had specified that Messrs Marconi’s Wich ss Tulegraph Company 
would erect and work ten wireless stations for him 


After question time, Sir William Vincent read, amidst applause, tne Svec- 
retary of State’s reply to the Assembly’s vote of thanks given on the 13th instant 
on the eve ot the censure debate 1n the House of Commons Mr. Montagu’s 
message, a8 read by the Home Membcr, ran thus : 


“Please convey to the non official members ot the Legislative Assembly my 
grateful thanke for their imepiring message. [ van only show my thanks for 
their confidence by continuimg to do my best in the service of India.” 


Indian Limitation Act 


Proceeding to Legislative business, the whole House passed, 
without discussion, a Bill amending the Indian Limitation Act and 
took into consideration the report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill to amend Provincial Causes Courts Act and Civil Procedure 
Code, in order to provide for the award of costs by way of com- 
pensation in respect of false and vexatious claims of defences in 
civil suits or proceedings. This Bill was first introduced in the 
Assembly on the lst March last year, and as a result of tho changes 
advocated by the Select Committee, it was withdrawn on the 25th 
January, 1922. The Bill was amended in the light of the report of 
the Select Committee and was re introduced. It went to a second 
Select Committee, which bad made some changes init. The obj ct 
of the Bill was to provide more effective means of meeting the great 
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evil arising from the institution of fraudulent and dishonest suits 
by empowering Courts to award compensatory costs in fraudulent 
suits. The bill was finally passed. 

The Assembly then proceeded to discuss the Joint Committee’s 
Report on the Delhi University Bill, and after some discussion of 
amendments proposed by Sir D. P. Sarbadhicary and Mr. Neogy 
passed the Bill finally. 


The Council of State 


DELHI—22ND FEBRUARY 1922 


On the Council of State meeting on 22nd February, after 
questions had been answered, Mr. Sethna moved a resolution 
desiring to convey to Her Royal Highness Princess Mary the 
bumble expression of the Council’s sincere congratulations on 
the occasion of her marriage and of ber future bappiness. 

Indian Judges of High Courts 


Mr. Sethna moved that early steps should be taken to 
increase the number of Indian Judges of the High Courts and Chief 
Courts and also of Indian Judicial Commissioners to, at least, 50/, 
of the total number of such appointments. He said that if in the 
premier service, the Indian Civil Service, they started with 33% 
and raised it by 1°5 per cent, if even in police service it was proposed 
by degrees to raise the percentage of Indians to 32% then, be con- 
tended, that in the higher Judicial Service they must Have at least 
50% Indians almost immediately. Taking together all the Judges 
of the High Courts, Chief Courts and Judicial Commissioners, it 
was found tbat there were now only 23 Indians as against 55 
Europeans, the Indian percentage being only 29. This was certainly 
& most unsatisfactory condition and must be put an end to by 
materially curtailing and generally abandoning the recruitment of 
Judges from the Indian Civil Service, and also by steadily increasing 
the appointments from the Bar as was the practice in England. In 
the Dominions and in the United States, Civil Servants asa rule 
did not receive the necessary training, nor had they the same 
necessary qualification to become High Court or Chief Court Judges 
or Judicial Commissioners, and Mr. Sethna, therefore, contended 
that the'Government must, in the near future, restrict their selection 
to the legal profession exclusively. The Indian element of the 
legal profession had so grown in numbers and efficiency that at 
almost all important centres the predominance of English Barristers 
was just disappearing. Efficiency would uot be impaired. On the 
gther band, it would be erbanced by the appointment of Indian 
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Judges who, being familiar with local conditions, understood the 
witnesses and parties appearing before Courts better than the 
Civilians. With the growth of an increasing and powerful legal 
profession and the development of a comprehensive system of law 
judicial work had become so highly specialised and complex that 
the exclusion of Civilians from the Judiciary had become an impera- 
tive necessity. Mr. Sethna had the support of the House, only Sir 
Umar Hyat opposing. 

Mr. O’Donnel assured the Council that consultations with the 
Local Governments and High Courts would be made as rapidly as 
possible and on the receipt of their opinions the Government of 
India would take the subject into consideration at the earliest 
possible moment. In view of this assurance Mr. Sethna withdrew 
his resolution. 

Customs Duty on Road Metal. 


Mr. Maricair moved that customs duty levied on road metal 
imported from Ceylon for the use of roads maintained by local bodies 
be cancelled in toto, or reduced to 50 per cent of the existing rate. 

Mr. Lindsay, the Commerce Secretary, said that, while local 
bodies paid eleven per cent on road metal, there were considerably 
low rates of duty for other articles like girders, steam rollers, etc., 
which were also essential for the municipal administration. If the 
tax on road metal was cancelled or reduced to fifty per cent of the 
existing rate, there was no knowing where they were to stop, 
becanse Corporations, Port Trusts and such other bodies, who were 
equally in need of financial assistance, might ask for the removal of 
the tax on articles used by them and in that way the Customs 
revenue would be greatly affected. Mr. Lindsay, thorefore, under- 
took to forward a copy of the resolution with the opinions of local 
bodies thereon to the Fiscal Commission which, according to the 
terms of reference, was entitled to examine the tariff policy of the 
Government of India. 

Mr. Kale and Sir Dinshaw Wacha supported Mr. Lindsay’s 
suggestion of referring the whole matter to the Fiscal Commission, 
aud Mr. Maricair also agreed aud withdrew his resolution. 

Manuscript in British India. 


Dr. Ganganath Jha moved that steps be taken for carrying on 
a systematic search for manuscripts in British \ndia and for the 
acquisition of transcription of such as may be available. After 
Mr. Shafi bad explained the Government attitude the mation was 
withdrawn. 
Railway Management. 
Mr. Sethna then moved that notice be given to the Fast Indian 
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and the Great ludian Peninsular Railway Companies to intimate that 
on the expiry of their preseut contracts the same will not be renowed, 
and that arrangements be taken in haud for the management of 
these Railways directly by the State after the expiry of the existivg 
contracts. 

He said that there were at present in India three railways which were both 
State-owned and State-managed, namely, the North-Western Railway, the Oudh 
and Rohilkand Railway and the East Bengal Railway There were eight more 
which were practically owned by the State, but mauaged by Companies These 
were East Indian, the Great Indian Peninsula, the Bombay- Baroda and Central 
India, the Bengal-Nagpur, the As-am-Rengal and the Burma Railways Of 
all the references made to the Acworth Committee the most important was In 
Tegurd to the future management of these eight railways, Five members of that 
Committce, including the President, wire 1n favour of State management, while 
tbe rest being interested persons were in favour of Company management The 
Company management ot State-owned Railways was not a private enterprise by 
any means The total investment of the State-owned but Company-managed 
Railways war £2615 mollions and the subscribed share capital only £24°5 or 
only about uine per cent, the remainder being loan capital aud Gove1nment 
capital invested either at fixed muterest or on piofit-sharing terms. Where cle 
could they find a Company io which YL yr cent. of the share-holders depute 
their riyhts to the remaining nine per ceut, an! that was. cvactly what had 
happened in the case of these eight railways The Council would thus see that a 
sbarebulder in these railways was not a shareholder nor the Company, and the 
same thing applied to the de bentule-holde of an Indian Railway, tor there were 
ho trustees for debenture-holders having a charge on the Railway Company with 
the right to foreclose 1 case of non-payment of principal or interest The Indian 
public opinion was that State-owned but Company-managid railways had been 
Tun against [Indian imtercsts, If they were run by the State, the Legislature 
would cumpel the State to purchase stores as far as possible in this countiy. They 
would see that the number of Indians wete considciably larger, aud many othet 
advantages would follow, particularly the improvement in the comforts of third 
class passengers. He said that the Kast Indian Railway handled the bulk of coal 
trade in the country aud was the best paying of all railways. Why should, he 
askud, the State give over the mauagement ot its best railway to others who 
worked mote for thei own beneht than tur that of the State? It was time, 
theiefore, that the Legislature decidcd without any hesitation about the State 
taking over the management of this railway, which was the most important 
truok line of State railways, Ab regards the Great Indian Peninenla Railway 
Company, Myr. dSethua said that 1t had been unduly favouled at the expense of 
the Iudian tax-payer That Company did not bring in any new capital, 
but by an artificial fystem of capitalising a fraction of the annuity and 
the creation of capital stock was issued to the amount of one and three-fourth 
Miilions. » fhe least that the Government could now do was to berve notice on 
both the Railways, the E I Railway and the G I P, Railway. Then contracts 
should not be renewed in 192 and 1926 resjxctively. 


In view of the assurance that this question of State manage- 
ment would be referred to a Central Advisory Council, Mr. Sethna 
withdrew hia resolution, hoping that there would be no further 
extension of contracts to these Railways, and that before the exist- 
ing contracts would expire the Advisory Coun-il would have decided 
to their future management. 
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Mr. Kale then moved that early steps be taken to increase the 
number of Indians in the higher grades of service of State-managed 
railways and devise means to secure the adoption of a similar policy 
by Companies managing State Railways. 

Mr. innes said that, as far as State Railways were concerned, 
there was no necessity for the Government of India to lay down 
such a policy, because that was already their policy. But railways 
must be run on strictly commercial and business lines and efficiency 
must be their paramount consideration. The Government would 
try their best to see that all railways follow the policy of Indianisa- 
tion of their higher services, subject to the condition that efficiency 
must be their paramount consideration in railway matters. The 
Government would readily accept the spirit of Mr. Kalo’s resolution. 
Mr. Innes then promised that, as soon as he would find time, he 
would personally look into the matter with a view to ascertain how 
much had been done and what more was possible in the desired 
direction and would also take the advice of the Central Advisory 
Council in this matter 

Mr. Kale accepted the assurance of Mr. Innes The resolution 
was then put and carried. 

Sterling Loans. 


Mr. Samaldas moved: “This Council recommends to the Gov- 
ernor-Goneral-in-Council that he may be pleased to ‘convey to the 
Secretary of State for India in Council the following expression of 
its opinion :—(a) That the conversion rights offered with the last 7 
per cent sterling loan were unnecessary and that they needlessly 
increase the permanent debt of this country, () that in future loan 
issues the Secretary of State should consult and act up to the advice 
and recommendations of theo Government of India, and (c) that all 
issues should be simultaneously offered for subscription in this 
country on the same terms.” 

The resolution was opp: sed on ita merits hy Mr. Cook. I[t was in effect, 
he said, a vote of censure on the Secretary of State when really there ought to be 
a vote of appreciation! There had been no issue of any Indian sterl'ng loan and 
since then monetary and political conditions in the United Kingdom and in 
India bad undergone fundamental changes The London Markit had been 
practically closed to the Dominion Governments all through the War and no one 
could say what view the money market would take about India The whole out- 
look was thus obscure when the Secretary of State by issuing that loan raised 
India’s credit, Every one kn w full well that India must, fur many years, be 
a very large borrower in sterling when they considered their capital liabilities 
and the demands on their expenditure. He did not think 1t was exaggeration to 
say that their future trade and industry were dependent to a considerable extent 
upon the amount of money India could raise in outside markets, especially in 
Euglaud. The loan proved that the London money market was st'll the largest 
in the word — [f the loan had failed, it would have been q bigger set-back in the 
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London money market when the news of the anrest in India reachcd England 
bome time ago Mr. Cook, therefore, asked the House to consider the fact of 
India’s Nnancral credit having been raieed 1n England on account of the loan, 
and deprecated any attempt at a practical vote ut censure. 


Mr. Samaldas declared that the Secretary of State and his 
adviser must be made aware of the feelings of the country in the 
matter. Mr. Cook read a letter to show that the rapid success of 
the loan had done Indian credit good. The resolution was put in 
three parts and carried. Mr. Cook pressed for a division in respect 
of the first part which was carried by 14 votes to 13. 


The Legislative Assembly 
DELHI—23KD FEBRUARY 1922 


The Bardoh Decision 


On the Assembly meeting on the 23rd February Sir Jamsetjec 
Jeejeebhoy asked : 


(4) Has the attention of the Govirnment been drawn to the resolution 
passeu by the Working Committee of the Congtces at Bardol:, (8) Iu view of 
these resvlutious will the Government be pleasid to state what their policy 
Is In regard to the Non-Co-operation movement ? 

Sir William Vincent replicd that the Government have scen and considered 
the resolutions reterred tu. They can discover in them no indication of any 
tundameutal change in the attitude and policy of the Non-Co-opcration paity. 
Whilst Civil Disobedience 1s tu be portponed for the prescut, there 18 no sugges- 
tiou that it ebould be defuitely abandund as an item in their programme On 
the contrary, the clear intention of the rsolution 1s that this step should be 
merely suspended till the ground has bun adequatcly prepared for 1ts inaugura- 
tion un & large scale Though voluntce: processions ale temporarily to cease, the 
entolment of volunteers 1s tu continue and to be specded up The seditious 
propaganda which has been carried on throughout the country since the incep- 
tion of the movement 1s 1n nu way to be abated and the continuance of attcmpts 
to reduce Government servants frum thei allegiance 18 specifically provided for. 
The resolution thus points mcnhly to a temporary change du the tactics of the 
party and not to auy reversal or radical altcration of its arms which are directed 
as before to the subversion and paralysis of the lawfully constituted Government 
ot the country. Tbe Government of India dese to make 16 clear that unless 
and until there 18 a complete cessation ot the illegal activities of the Non-Co- 
vperation movement there wil: be uo change in their own attitude In regard 
thereto, [ am to add that these activities have already produced a serious situa- 
tion which may at any moment eventuate in bloodshed and disorder 


Industrial Scholarships 


Mr Samarth moved his resolution recommending that not less than 
aix ldkhs of rupees be set apart every yeat from the central revenues to provide 
for the education and traming abroad of Indian and Anglo-Indian youths i 
the following subjects :—ship-builiding, ship-engineering, oceanography, wireless 
telegraphy, gunnery and other modern weapons of warfare, industrial chemistry 
in all 1t8 branches, theoretical and practical miming and metallurgy, geological 
surveying, electric, with special reference to hydro-electric, engineering and the 
applwation of electricity in agriculure, making and canning fruit’ preserves, 
condensed milk, milk products and concentiated fooda, cottage industries, 
orgenibing gud working of dibtributive co-operative storer and co-opérative 
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unions and such other subjects as the Assembly from time to time dcem essential 
for the needs of India. 

The mover emphasised that the educational problem of the country was a 
national one and it was necessary for modern national growth that education 
should be given to youths in all branches of science and everywhere He 
instanced the educational scheme which was inaugurated in Japan and which 
in two years brought about such a national growth and upheaval and ultimately 
distinguished itself in the Russo-Japanese War. He, therefore, wanted that his 
countrymen should rise to that standard and asked Government to send suitable 
candidates to forelgn countries aud promute education In a@ manner & 
national Government would adopt. The speaker said that political domina- 
tion was an evil and to depend for everything on foreign counti.s was equally 
anevil, He was one of those who would forget the past errors of Government 
nnd would see that in tuture things went as the best interests of India demanded 
He did not beheve in ‘Ahimsa’ and going centuties back to lead a life of simphi- 
city. (laughter.) They belonged to the inodern world and must try to learn what 
the world bad to teach them 

Mr. Chatterjce, Secretary for Tndastris, ¢tpross d dis sutprise at Mr, 

Samarth, a champion of constitutional law, binging forward a resolution which 
concerned provincial urausterred subjects, lhe reso ation could either be taken 
as touchi ig educational or industrial development and both these subjects were 
provincial. How vet, Government was glad of baying an opportunity to affirm 
the very kven inten st 1¢ was taking in the mdustrial development of the country 
Last year in Simla Ministers in charge of Industries and Directors of Industries 
came from all Provinces and satina Conterence, ‘The report of their meeting 
would show that popu ar Miulstera were act only anxious for the continuance 
of the technial schol iship whieh the Government otf India have been providing 
for the last 20 years, but desired to extend them wherever possible Tne Pro- 
vineial Governments were altcady doing them best  Thcy knew their requite. 
mcnts and were accordingly sending students abroad for tramming The Central 
Government should not step mn when the Local Governments wore discharging 
their obligations satinfactonly. But the main policy of Governments, both 
Provincial aud Cenutial, was to provide adequate facilities in India for the 
training of Ind!ans mm all those madustries which are at present established in 
this country and which are likely to be establishd in the near tuture Local 
Governments such as Bengal, Unuted Provinces, Behar and Orissa and the 
Panjab had alreay taken steps in ths dircetim = The Government of India was 
also starting Institutions tor training in mining, geology and leather manufacture, 
The policy ot sending Indian students abroad was not the proper solution 
Touching the subjects enumerated iu the msolution Mr Chatterjee said that in 
the case ot several of these such ay cottag Industries organisation and working 
of the distributive co-operative stores, there was absolutely no necessity for 
Indian students to go abroad for educationin them. as for slip-balding he 
WAS suTe that the students petting cducation in this subject would be me rely 
wasting their time and energy, because there being no ship-building industry 
in India their services could not be util sed. Concluding, Mr, Chatterjee said :— 
“The policy of giving technical scholarships has been followed by the Govern- 
meut ot India for the last twenty years. [tis still being pursued by Provincial 
Govetnomenta. It will, therefore, be superfluous on the part of this House to 
\utervene In @ matter which 1s manifestly the businces of Ministera of Provinces 
and in which it will be unconstitutional on the part of the Government of India 
to spend money froin central revenues Moreover, the members are also aware 
of the present financial stringency. I hope Mr Samarth will uot press his 
resolution ” 

The President said that if as pointed out by Mr, Chatterjee the recom. 
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mendation of the resolution was unconstitutional he doubted whether the 
Assembly could proceed with 1ts discussion 

Mr. Samarth challenged the accuracy of Mr Chatterjee’s statement. 

Mr. Innes quoted the devolution rules to show that certain subjects were 
provincial. 

Mr Samarth counter-quoted also from the devolution rules to show that the 
subjects brought forward by him were either central or could be declared central 
by the Governor-in-Council as relating to research 

Mr. Innes said that Government had no intention of declating them as such 

These quotations and counter quotations continued for some minutes, but 
eventually both Mr Innes and Mr Samarth agreed that out of the subjecta 
touched on 1n the resolution some were central and some provincial, while the 
remaining could belong to either The discussion on the resolntion was then 
continued. 

Col Gidney was glad that Mr Samarth had included Anglo-Indian lads 
among [Indians who would bcnefit by being snt overseas He deprecated 
Government’s attitude by always bringing 1n questions of provincial and central 
subjects It was time that this was stopped He reminded the House 
that the Japanese who were once backward were now one of the advanced 
nations of the world as a result of the wide technical education which the 
Japanese youth obtained abroad 

Sardar Gulab Singh urged that the lads who were scnt overseas should, on 
their return if duly qualihed, be employed by Government wherever possible, 
He moved an amendmc ut to this ¢ffect which atter tome discussion was adopted 
by the House 

Mr Kamat wanted to move an amendment which des'red the addition of a 
clause demanding the establishment of a central technological institute in India 
The President ruled the amendmcnt out of order as extending the scope of the 
original resolution 

Mr Kamat, then speaking on the motion explained his point of view He 
sald that, while he favorel Mr Samarth’s suggestion, he was convinced that 
the only, and, in fact, the real solution of the problem was the establishment 
of a well-equippcd All-{ndia Technological Institute where a large number of 
Indians would receive cdu*ation in all technical subtects, so that they may take 
charge of industries 1n India and foster them on healthy lines The institate 
would not cost more than one crore of rupees and if the Government favored 
its creation 1t could see if through within the next three or four years When 
they were spending crores over buildings in new Delhi they should be able to 
set apart funds for an essential item in nation-building Mr, Kamat added 
that hie demand was supported by the Industrial Commission which had laid 
down that in future there must be started a central institute of the kind desired 
by hia, The Government must look ahead and take a broader view of the problem, 

Mr Innes endorsed the views expressed by the previous official speaker, 
He pointed out that Industiial Commission had recommended that scholarships 
should not be awarded for industries not existing In this country The resolu- 
tion of Mr, Samarth contained such subjects, training in which would be ot 
no use to Indian boys He did not think the mover contemplated that in order 
to provide employment to Indians trained in shipbuilding the Government 
should launch upon a big and expensive programme of ship-building. He said 
the present policy of Government was to leave to provincial administrations 
award of scholarships according to their respective requirements, The Central 
Government would on its part confine its attcntion to starting technological 
institutes as far as possible. 

Mr. Samarth, replying to the debate, asked the House not to be misled by 
the assarances of the Commerce Member. In orde1 to start institutes they 
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would require crores of rupecs and it would be long before these would come 
into being. In the meantime he wanted toat some money should be spent for 
educating Indian lads who might get their education in time for taking charge 
of institutions winch would spring up in the future. This was what Japan 
did and India should take lessons from that great eastern Power. 

The resolution of Mr, Samarth, as amended by Sardar Gulab Singh’s amend- 
ment, was then put and carried without «division, Government opposing. 


Military Officers and Civil Posts. 


Mr. Ishwar Saran moved that the members of the Foreign and 
Political services as well as Military Officers should not be appointed 
to judicial or administrative posts in British India. He said his 
main objection was that men recruited and qualified for a particular 
service should not be called upon to do duties other than those for 
which they were eminently fitted. It was unsound and unwise to 
employ a soldier and diplomat of the Political Department to fill 
judicial and administrative oftice, Not only these officers could not 
well perform a work for which they were not specially qualified, but 
that in many cases the officers were called upon to hold offices which 
could better be filled by men drawing less salary and doing better 
work. The cadre of Foreign and Political Department and the 
Army list revealed a large number of highly paid officers filling civil 
(judicial and administrative) posts. His main object was that in 
the interest of efficiency and economy the Military and Foreign and 
Political departments should not employ expensive officers who were 
not required by those departments for their use. The Government 
must overhaul its machinery before it was too late. 

Mr. Denys Bray, the Foreign Secrotary, in strongly opposing the 
resolution said that it was only because officers of his department were 
very well-fitted for administrative and judicial posts that they were 
called upon to fill them ! Surely, it would not be just to restrict the 
scope of appointment to which an officer should rise by his ability. In 
the case of some Frontier districts the Daputy Commissioners were men 
of the Political Department, because if they were Civilians, then the 
Government shall have to appoint in addition to the Deputy Com- 
missioners another Political Officer to Jook after political work. 
That would not be economical although the over burdened Political 
Officer would welcome such a separation. The mover’s speech sug- 
gested that the Government was appointing to civil posts military 
officers who had finished their military service. The fact, however, 
was that although these officers started their careers as soldiers thoy 
were soon transferred to the Civil employment for which they were 
considered eminently qualified ! Mr. Bray thought that it was the 
fashion of the day to declare that the Government did not know its 
business, Some members wore desirous that the North West Fron- 
tier Province should be re-amalgamated with the Punjab, and Balu- 
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chistan with Bombay. He said the question of the Frontier would 
soon be examined by a Committee, but the House should remember 
that if re-amalgamation took place they would be forced to recruit 
military men to the Punjab Commissions, because only military 
officers were fitted for administration. 

Mr. Abdul Rahim (North West Frontier) strongly opposed the 
resolution and said that it was in the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment that people gained knowledge and experience and if members 
of that Department were kept away from these administrative posts 
the Government would be deprived of efficient service. 

Sir Sydney Cruickshank said that most of the engineering 
schemes in India were drafted and carried out by military engineers. 
Their valuable services were lent to Civil departments and it was 
out of question that these engineers who have given their best service 
should not be appointed to administrative posts. He, therefore, 
opposed the resolution tooth and nail from the point of view of mili- 
tary engineers, not on their behali, but in the interests of this 
country which he himself had served as a military engineer ! 

Mr. Gulab Singh, while supporting the resolution, refrained 
from depreciating the services rendered by military officers in 
the past. 

Sir Gorifrey Foll opposed the attempt to preclude the omploy- 
ment of military officers in any administrative posts) He reminded 
the House that during the Great War many young men joined the 
Army ; not bocause they wanted a career in the Army, but simply in 
response to the patriotic call. On the conclusion of the War the 
Government was faced with these surplus young officers who were 
vot required in the Army and numbered between two to three 
thousand. The Government was in duty bound to explore all 
avenues of employment in civil capacities for those men who would 
have joined similar posts if they had not joined the Army. It should 
not matter as to which department an officer belonged, but the 
material issue was his competence to undertake the jcb. 

After two and half hours’ discussion the House rejected Mr, 
lshwar Saran’s resolution by 33 votes to 18. 


The Council of State 
DELHI—22RD FEBRUARY 1922 


On February 23rd the Council of State passed the Indian 
Lunacy Act and then took up the Income Tax and Super Tax Bill 
as paseed by the Legislative Ascembly. Some minor amendments 
were made and one important change which evoked a good deal 
of cdiseussion. This was an amendment brought by Sir Arthur 
Fivom that the exemption of assessments in ease of life insurances 
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should apply to adult male membars and not to any male members. 
This was passed (sss Page 561), 


Protest Against Mr. Churchill’s Speech. 


Mr, Samaldas moved: “Tis Council recommends to the Governor-Gencral- 
in-Councii that he should communicate tothe Rt. Hon. the Secretary of 
State for India the strong feeling of resentment roused in this Council and in 
the country generally by the speech of the Rt Hon. Winston-Churchill delivered 
at the East African Dinner in London, and that in the opinion of this 
Council any further restriction on Indian immigration into East Africa 
or any differentiation against Indians as such with regard either to the owner- 
ship of land or the franchire or any extcnsion of such differential treatment to 
Indians in the mandated territory of Tanganyika will be inconsistent with the 
principle underlying the resolution passed at the last Imperial Conference 
Tegarding the status of Indians in the Empire,”’ 

The President ruled the second part of the resolution out of order in view 
of the fact that an identical mution had been debated at great length in the 
September session of the Council, in Simla. He, therefore, allowed discussion 
only on the first part relating tothe Rt. Hon, Winston Churchill’s speech. 

Mr. Scthna and Mr. Samaldas explained the difficulty of contning them- 
selves to discussing only the first part of the resolution when the Rt. Hon. 
Winston Charchili’s speech touched the point contained 1n the second part, 

The President pointed out that this Coaneil could not re-argue a tesolution 
already passcd, and adhered to his ruling, 

Mr, Samaldas, in moving the first part of the resolution expressing the 
strong feeling of resentment aroused by the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill’s speech, 
wanted trom Government infuimation as to what action bad been taken by 
them on the resolution passed in the September session. Mr Churchill’s specch, 
he taid, had created resentment in this country as also in Africa and urged the 
Government of India not to adopt a tone of apology, but atone of firmness in 
cabling to the Sccretary of State the strenth of teeling in India on a matter on 
which [ndiaus were not prepared to compromise, He examined the electoral 
Tulcs in Kast Africa and the language qualification rmquimd there, and remarked 
that all the requirements were put forward tu prcvent Indians from entering 
the Colony 

No lcss than eight non-official mcmbers..including Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Mr. 
Scthna, Mr, Kbaparde and Mr. Kale supported the resolution, They all recog- 
nived the efforts ot the Government of India in the matter, but pointed out that 
it now the British Cabinct were to uphold what threatened to be the final view 
of the Colomal Office then 1t would be tantamount to an act of betrayal, 

Mr Sarma, on bchalf of Government, accepted the resolution as there was 
no difference of opinion between thcm and the Council in this matter. He 
mmformed the House that the resolution passed in the Council in September was 
duly communicated to the Secretary ot State as representing the unanimous 
views of the Council The Council, Mr. Sarma observed, need not be afraid 
ot Mr, Churchill’s speech at the East African Banquct, because Mr. Montagu 
had stated that it did not represent the views of the British Cabinet. The Gov- 
crument of India did not mean to go back upon the policy of free emigration 
of Indians for settlement in S&1f-Governing Dominions and India could, there- 
fure, justifably look for fulfilment of the hopes and expectations that had bcen 
raised 1m this matter with regard to Crown Colonies and Protectorates in British 
possessions, The old policy under which Indians could freely migrate and settle 
down there also still remained in effect, Lord Chelmsford bad taken a firm 
stand in declining to be ayarty to the rights of Indians being fritteted away 
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and had insitted upon «qual rmghts being given to all His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects, Lord Reading bad adhered to that attitude and Mr Sarma, therefore, 
denied that there had been any weakening on the part of the Government cf 
India in their advocacy of Iudian rights It might be that for the sake 
of harmony and peace and for the take of solidarity of the Empire the India 
Office might have to give in one or two points but in cssential matters of 
principle there would be no departure, because that would be not only immoral 
but suicidal. The revenue Member, therefore, advised patience, and asked the 
House to rest content in the conviction that Great Britain would never conscicu- 
tiously do any injustice. 
Mr. Samaldas briefly replied and the resolution Was then carricd. 


Emigration Laws 


Mr. Sarma next moved for the consideration of the Bill to 
amend the law relating to emigration as passed by the Legislative 
Aesembly. He explained the salient features of the measure, and 
emphasised on the resolve of the Government to take the advice 
of the Legislature in future on all matters relating to emigration. 

Mr. Maricair and Mr. Samaldas welcomed the Bill. Further 
consideration was then postponed. 


DELHI—277TH FEBRUAKY 1921 


On Feb. 27th. the Council of State met to discuss non- 
official business. Lala Sukbbir Sinha moved a resolution recom- 
mending to the Governor General in-Council to reduce substan- 
tially the contribution payable by the U. P. Government to 
the Central Government under devolution rule 17 in the year 
1922 23 and to extinguish it as soon as possible within three years. 

Mr. Kale moved an amendment to the effect that substantial 
reduction be made in the contribution payable by the United Provin- 
ces Government to the Central Government under Devolution Rule 
17, as also in the coutributions of other Provincial Governments who 
have suffered by the scheme of financial redistribution carried out 
under the Govt. of India Act, 1919, at as early a date as practicable. 

Mr. Lloyd of Madras oxpressed the strong feelings of the 
Madras Presidency in this question, and said that his province was 
more hard hit by the Meston award than the United Provinces. The 
Madras Government lost about a crore of rupees revenue from excise 
on account of the Non-Co operation moveiment, and it was apprehend- 
ed that the loss would be even more under that head in the coming 
year. lf, as the Finance Secretary stated, there would be a reduction 
in the case of Madras contribution to the extent of ninety-six lakhs, 
it might be some relief, but it would not be quite satisfactory. 

Mr. Cook said that he would be quite prepared to accept the 
resolution if it was amended as to suit the wishes of the mover as 
wellas Mr. Kale, He, therefore, proposed by way of an amendment 
to the whole resolution that the Provincial contribution, as fixed by 
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the Devolution Rules, should be reduced in the manner specified in 
these rules and finally extinguished at as early a date as possible. 

Mr. Sukhbir Sinha : Thon what about the claims of the United 
Provinces § 

Mr. Cook : I have already said that under the Devolution Rules 
the Madras, the United Provinces and the Punjab will get the 
first benefit. 

Mr. Sinha said that he would now move an amendment to Mr. 
Cook’s amendment with a view to bring the claims of the United 
Provinces to prominence, The President then asked him to 
produce the amendment. 

Mr. Sinha, at this stage, began to draft his amendment in 
conjunction with an official of the Legislative Department. Mean- 
while, the President put to vote Mr. Cook’s amendment, which was 
carried. ‘The resolution of Mr. Sinha, as amended by Mr. Cook, was 
then put to vote and carried, while Mr. Sukhbir Sinha was still 
drafting his proposed amendment. 

The President then called upon Mr. Khaparde to move his 
resolution. Mr. Sukbbir Sinha, who was evidently surprised, asked 
the President : ‘* What is to happen to my proposed amendment” ? 

The President, amidst laughter, pointed out that he (Mr. Sinha) 
failed to bring it in time. The action of the President was discreditable. 

Mr. Khaparde then moved the following resolution : 

‘hat this Council recommends to the Governor-General-in- 
Council the desirability of introducing the constitutional practice of 
voting an address after the speech from the Throne, which io India 
would be the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy opening a session 
of this Council and the Indian Legislative Assembly, 

Sir Arthur Froom moved an amendment urging the desirability 
of introducing the constitutional practice of a general discussion on 
the topics raised by the Governor-General’s speech at the opening of 
each session of Legislature in so far as those topics are open to dis- 
cussion by the Council. 

Sir William Vincent, in opposing pointed out that the position 
of the Legislature here differed entirely from that of Parliament. 
In Parliament the Address was not written by the King but the 
Cabinet was responsible Here the Viceroy was in a dual capacity, 
and could speak on a subject beyond the cognisance of the House. 
The Viceroy could not come down to tha Council to defend his 
speech, and there ought not to bea voting on his address in his 
absence. It was never the intention of the statute that the Viceroy’s 
speech should be debated in the Council or in the Assembly. If it 
was, then it would render His Majesty’s representative open to cen- 
sure, and he would be prevented from delivering address to the legis- 
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lature. Moreover, the Standing Order prohibited any personal re- 
flection on the Viceroy, and if there was to be a debate without re- 
flections on hia attitude and conduct, it was not proper for the 
Council to arrogate to itself a right to criticise the Viceroy for the 
action done by him in exercise of his statutory functions. 

The amendment of Sir Arthur Froom was put and lost. The 
resolution of Mr. Khaparde was put and also lost by 23 votes to 7. 


The Legislative Assembly 
DELHI~277TH FEBRUARY 1922 


Pohitical Offenders 


Sir William Vincent laid on the table the following statement which he had 
promised bume «lays ago in tMply to Mr Neogy’s gucstion, IJhe resolution 
referred to the general pul port of suggi stions made tu the Local Govirnmcnts by 
the Government of India with a view to occuring unitormity in the treatment 
of persons convicted undcr the Seditious meetings Act and the Ciiminal Law 
Amendment Act, Part { in difiircnt Provinces The sentences awarded for 
similar offences 1n different Proviuccs and even in different courts im the same 
Province vary very yroatly, The Governmcnot of India 1ecognise that in some 
localities the severe sentences, passed on afew leaders and others who were 
arrested immediately attcr the Act of 1908 was brought ito force, have had 
the effcct of cheching the activitics of the Volunteers, 1f not altogether, at any 
rate for the time being, On the othe: hand, 1u some places many of the persons 
convicted have been relcascd under the orders of the Local Government before 
they have served the full turm to which they had becn sentenced ‘Lhe Govern- 
ment of India would be glad it Local Govcrumcnuts wou'd consider whether it 
18 not possible tu have the scntences already passed caicfully examined in order 
to bccure s0me uniformity and also to ensure that whcre the penalties awarded 
are unduly severe they arc reduced Leaders who are responsible for the present 
condition of affairs aud ate, in fact, promoters of the campaign against the 
Government, of course, dcoerve more sevele punishment than their immatute 
ond ignorant followers It 18, of course, within the competence of the Local 
Government to reduce or commute any sentence where such a course ts desirable, 
The question ot awarding sentenccs of rigorons Imprisonment to wany of thse 
offenders also requims consideration Although they recognise the danger that 
a universal rule of simple imprisonment for all persons convicted under the Act 
of 1908 and under the Seditions Mcetings Act might tend to increase the 
number of those who court arrest, the Government of India believe that in many 
cases sentences of simple imprisonment or cven fine would mect the m quirements 
of justice Where sentences of rigorous Imprisonment are requited, the Govern- 
ment of India think that many of the offenders of this character might not 
unreasouably receive a different tratment from that accorded to ordinary crimi- 
nale in tho matter of labor, food, clothing and other privileges They belteve 
that, in Many Provinces, this principle 1s followed As to persons under trial, 
it would probably meet all requir ments 1f the Public Presecutor was to make 
clear that in the case of minor offend. rs Goverument were anxious to windicate 
the authority of the law rather than to see the offenders punshcd with excessive 
severity and where the accused are mere lade who have clearly been carried 
away by youthful enthusiasm, a fine or even & warning, where & promise of 
amendment is forthcoming, might be more suitable than a sentence of imprigon- 
ment, but where a tine is inflicted every effort should be made to realie it, 
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Sir Malcolm Hailey moved that the amendments made by the 
Council of State in the income-tax and super tax Bill as passed in 
the Assembly be taken into consideration. The Finance Member 
said that out of the five amendments made by the Upper Chamber, 
four were minor and only one was important. The House agreed 
to the four minor proposals of the Council of State but hotly 
debated at length the important change by the Upper House in 
respect of a minor of Hindu joint family which the House had pro- 
viously rejected. After about a dozen speakors had represented 
their view, the House, by a majority of three, voting being 
36 against 33, rejected the amendment of the Upper House and 
stuck to i's gun. This was the first time in the life of the new 
Legislature that a difference in the two Chambers had gone to this 
stage. The point of dispute was that the Assembly, when it first 
discussed the Bill, amended it so to ensuro that among the exemp- 
tions in the case of life insurances any sum paid to effect an 
assurance of life of a minor member of Hindu undivided family shall 
be exempted. The Council of State introduced a change in this 
amendment by confirming the exemption to adult and not minor 
members of the Hindu fimily. 

Mr. Rangachariar, Dr. Gour, Mr. Samarth, Mr. Subramanyam, 
Mr. Ramji and Mr. Chowdhuri Sahab ud din explained bow the 
position originally taken up by this House was a sound one. In the 
case of Hindu undivided family they should not differentiate 
between adult and infant members, because the latter was as much 
entitlod to the exemption as the former. Mr. Rangachariar and Dr. 
Gour blamed the Finance Member for having induced the Council 
to offect a change which this House had deliberately rejected. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, however, denied the charge. He suid 
that the interest of the general taxpayer dictated the position taken 
up by the Upper House. 

The House agreed to the first reading of the Bill to regulate 
the employment of child labour in Ports in British India. The 
object of the Bill is to give effect to the recommendations of the 
International Labour Convention. Under this measure the Local 
Governments shal] make rules prohibiting employment at piers and 
jetties of children less than twelve years old to handle goods other 
than goods which can be transported by hand. 

British Empire Exhibition 

Mr. Innes next moved that necessary steps be taken and funds 
provided to enable India to participate on an adequate scale in the 
British Empire Exhibition to be held in London in 1924. He said 
that the idea was first conceived by the late Lord Strathcona in 

36 
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lature. Moreover, the Standing Order prohibited any personal re- 
flection on the Viceroy, and if there was to be a debate without re- 
flections on his attitude and conduct, it was not proper for the 
Council to arrogate to itself a right to criticise the Viceroy for the 
action done by him in exercise of his statutory functions. 

The amendment of Sir Arthur Froom was put and lost. The 
resolution of Mr. Kbaparde was put and also lost by 23 votes to 7. 


The Legislative Assembly 
DELHI~27TH FEBRUARY 1922 


Political Offenders 


Sir William Vincent laid on the table the following statement which he had 
promised sume days ago mn reply to Mr Neogy’s question, The resoluuon 
reterred to the general pulport uf suggestions made tu the Local Governments by 
the Government of India with a view to securing unitormity in the treatment 
of persons convicted under the Seditious meetings Act and tae Ciiminal Law 
Amendment Act, Part I in diffrent Provinces The sentences awarded for 
similar offences 1n different Provinces and even in different courts in the same 
Piovince vary very greatly. The Government of India recognise that in some 
localities the severe sentences, passed on afew leaders and others who were 
arrested immediately atter the Act of 1908 wa» brought into furce, have had 
the effect of checking the activitics of the Voluntecrs, 1f not altogether, at any 
rate for the time being. On the othei hand, iu some places many of the persons 
convicted have been released under the orders of the Local Government before 
they have served the full term to which they had been sentenccd. The Govern- 
ment of India would be glad it Local Governments wou!d consider whether 1t 
18 not possible tu have the sentences already passed carefully examined in order 
to pecure some uniformity and also to ensure that where the penalties awaidcd 
are unduly severe they are roduced. Leaders who are responsible for the present 
condition of affaius aud are, in fact, promoters of the campaign against the 
Government, of course, dcserve More severe punishment than thelr immature 
and ignorant followers. It 18, of coutse, within the competence of the Local 
Government to reduce or commute any sentence where such a course 18 desirable, 
The question ot awarding sentenccs ot rigorous Imprisonment to wany of these 
offenders aloo requim s consideration, Although they recognise the dange1 that 
a universal rule of simple imprisonment tor all persons convicted under the Act 
of 1908 and under the deditivus Meetings Act might tend to increase the 
number of those who court arrest, the Government of India believe that iu many 
cases Sentences of simple imprisonment or even fine would mect the rLquirements 
of justice. Where sentcnuces of ngorous imprisonment are required, the Govern- 
ment of India think that many ot the offenders ot this character might not 
unreasonably receive a different treatment froin that accorded to ordinary crimi- 
nale in thy, matter of Jabor, food, clothing and other privileges. They believe 
that, in Many Provinces, this principle 1s followed As to persons under trial, 
it would probably meet all requirements if the Public Presecutor was to make 
clear that in the case of minor offenders Government were anxtous to vindicate 
the authority of the law rather than to see the offenders punished with excessive 
severity. and where the accused are mere lads who have clearly been carried 
away by youthful enthusiasm, a fine or even a warning, where a promise of 
amendmens is forthcoming, might be more suitable than a sentence of imprison- 
ment, but where a fine is inflicted every effort shonid be made to realise it. 
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Income-tax and Super-tax 


Sir Malcolm Hailey moved that the amendments made by the 
Council of State in the income-tax and super tax Bill as passed in 
the Assembly be taken into consideration. The Finance Member 
said that out of the five amendments made by the Upper Chamber, 
four were minor and only one was important. The House agreed 
to the four minor proposals of the Council of State but hotly 
debated at length the important change by the Upper House in 
respect of a minor of Hindu joint family which the House had pro- 
viously rejected. After about a dozen speakors had represented 
their view, the House, by a majority of three, voting being 
36 against 33, rejected the amendment of the Upper House and 
stuck to i's gun, This was the first time in the life of the new 
Legislature that a difference in the two Chambers had gone to this 
stage. The point of dispute was that the Assembly, when it first 
discussed the Bill, amonded it so to ensure that among the exemp.- 
tions in the case of life insurances any sum paid to effect an 
assurance of life of a minor member of Hindu undivided family shall 
be exempted. The Council of State introduced a change in this 
amendment by confirming the exemption to adult and not minor 
members of the Hindu fimily. 

Mr. Rangachariar, Dr Gour, Mr. Samarth, Mr. Subramanyam, 
Mr. Ramji and Mr. Chowdhuri Sahab ud din explained how the 
position originally taken up by this House was a sound one. In the 
case of Hindu undivided family they should not differentiate 
between adult and infant members, because the latter was as much 
entitled to the exemption as the former. Myr. Rangachariar and Dr. 
Gour blamed the Finance Member for having induced the Council 
to effect a change which this House had deliberately rejected. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, however, denied the charge. He said 
that the interest of the ganeral taxpayer dictated the position taken 
up by the Upper House. 

The House agreed to the first reading of the Bill to regulate 
the employment of child labour in Ports in British India. The 
object of the Bill is to give effect to the recommendations of the 
International Labour Convention. Under this measure the Local 
‘Governments shal] make rules prohibiting employment at piers and 
jetties of children lesa than twelve years old to handle goods other 
than goods which cau be transported by band. 

British Empire Exhibition 

Mr. Innes next moved that necessary steps be taken and funds 
provided to enable India to participate on an adequate scale in the 
British Empire Exhibition to be held in London in 1924. He said 
that the idea was first conceived by the late Lord Strathoona in 

36 
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1913, but the War prevented the scheme from coming to fruition. 
It was revived in 1919 and it was intended to hold it in 1921. 
But it was found that the date selected was too early. In 1920, 
however, affairs took a different turn and it was decided to postpone 
the date of the Exhibition and the whole scheme assumed a much 
more ambitious form. His Majesty the King Emperor had consented 
to become the patron of the Exhibition and H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales to be the President of the General Committee, In response 
to an appeal from His Royal Highness that India and the Dominions 
should participate and give cordial co-operation, Sir William 
Meyer, the High Commissioner, at a luncheon, promised that 
India would do hor best. Mr, Innes said that the arrange- 
ments were in charge of the Executive Council and India is repre- 
sented on it by Mr. Montagu and the High Commissioner. The 
Commerce Member further stated that Provincial Governments had 
signified their intention that !ndia should participate officially 
except Burma which expressed its inability to incur any expenditure. 
‘There is nothing of greater importance at the present juncture’ 
loftily said Mr. Innes, ‘than that we should do everything which 
lies in our power to uplift the status of India in the Empire and 
the world. India’s reputation stands particularly high in the League 
of Nations. We hope soon to be declared as one of the eight chief 
Industrial States of the world. If we are not represented in the 
Exhibition, we lose an opportunity of proving our status both within 
and without the Empire. The expenditure for the purpose would 
be about Rs. 15 lakhs spread over three years. 

Mr. Rangschariar doubted the wisdom of agreeing to the huge 
rum of Rs. 15 lakhs whon National departments like education were 
being starved and when participation in the Exhibition would do 
no good to India which cannot produce enough to meet outside 
demands. He wanted a Committee to examine the scheme before 
the Honse agreed to the huge grant. 

Three speakers, Messrs. Kamat, Ramji and Subramanyam, 
expressed great surprise at Mr. Rangachariar’s discordant note, 
They dilated upon the enormous advantages which every commercial 
man: knows would accrue from the Exhibition. 

Dr. Gour asked for an adjournment of the debate till 
some future date by which time the House would bain a hetéer 
position to judge its ability to agree to the proposition. The House, 
thereupon, unanimously agreed upon the adjournment of the debate. 

Traffic in Minor Girls. 


Dr. Gour moved to enact a law prohibiting the wholesale traffic in 
minor girls for immoral purposes ostensibly intonded as Devadasis, 
but in reality .used for indiscriminate immoral purposes, He 
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briefly traced the history of the Devadasis custom that prevailed 
in many parts of India, particularly Southern India, and said 
that in many cases girls were purchased for dedicating to this 
purpose of immorality. 

In the debate that followed, Mr, Rangachariar and Mr. Kamat 
thovght Dr. Gour’s statements much exaggerated. Dr. Sapru, on 
behalf of Government, counselled caution, as an attempt by Sir M. 
Dadabhoy to eradicate large scale prostitution before the War had 
ended in a fiasco. Lventually, however, Dr. Gour’s resolution was 
carried by a majority. 


DELHI—28l'H FEBRUARY 1922 


On the 28th. the Assembly met to conduct non-official business, 
After questions had been answered a very interesting question 
arose as to the power of the Assembly over the non-votable items 
of the Budget. Mr. McCarthy enquired if the Government had 
received the opinion of the Law officers of the Crown. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey replied in the affirmative and said that the latter’s view 
was that it was not competent for the Govornor-General to place 
on votes subjects which were by statute reserved from that vote, 
This statement raised an alarm and a volley of questions was directed 
on the Finance member from all sides of the House, which he 
adroitly evaded by giving vague replies, 


Civil Procedure Code 


Lala Girdhari Lal Agarwala moved that the Bill further to 
amend the Code of Civil Procedure in order to extend the privilege 
of appearing without vakalainama or power of attorney to all legal 
practitioners of High Courts and and Chief Courts be taken into 
consideration. Dr. Sapru expressed sympathy with the object of 
the Bill, and pointed out that certain legal questions have to be 
cleared aud that it would be better that they should agreo to its 
circulation for eliciting public opinion. Mr. Agarwala agreed to 
the Law Member’s suggestion which the House also adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. Ramayya Pantulu the Assembly agreed 
to circulation for public opinion of his Bill which proposes to amend 
the Land Acquisition Act in order to provide against unlawful and 
vexatious acquisition of land. 

Maulvi Abul Kassim next moved that his Bill which intends 
to give legal status to mukhtars be ciroulated for public opinion. 

Dealing with Polit‘cal Agitators. 

Rao Babadur T. Rangachariar asked for leave to introduce a 
Bill further to provide adequate safeguards against indiscriminate 
use of Sections 107 aud 144 of Cr. Pr, Code in dealing with political 
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agitation. The operative clause of this Bill runs in all cases. 
When action is taken under these Sections against political agitators 
or public speakers or for dealing with or suppressing political and 
public meetings a report shall be made to the High Court within 
a week forwarding the record of the case, and it shall be competent 
to the High Court to alter or reverse such order, and the order shall 
be reserved whenever the Court is not satisfied that it was necessary 
to pass such an order for all or any of the purposes mentioned in 
sub-sectinn (1), 

Mr. Rangachariar said that of late there had been a number 
of cases under these Sections, and the abuse which the Government 
had made of these Sections made him feel that if they could be so 
used there was no necessity for the Rowlatt Act. When he approved 
resort by the Government to ordinary law in dealing with o bjeotion- 
able political agitation be never contemplated that Section 144 
would be so much misused as several glaring instances proved. 
Whatever the effect of their use, he did not think they should make 
wrong use to get the right result. If, as he proposed, authority was 
given to tbe High Court to revise the orders the local Executive 
officers would act with caution. 

The statement of objects and reasons attached to the Bill 
explains his point of view. It says that it has recently come 
to public notice that Sections 107 and 144 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure have been availed of all over the country 
In some cases in a very novel and ingenious way for dealing 
with public speakers, public meetings, Volunteer organisations, 
use of National flags, or Khaddar clothes and similar ‘matters. 
lt is highly doubtful whether such use of the Sections was at all 
contemplated by the Legislature, and owing to the fact that the 
Non-Co-operators, against whom this use was made, would not take 
steps to question their legality, the orders continue unchallenged. 
Having regard to the fact that in all these cases the executive and 
judicial functions are centred in the ssme individual, it is necessary 
to provide a safeguard against the mis-use of these Sections. It is, 
therefore, proposed that in such cases roport should be made to the 
High Court, to whom power is givon to alter or reverse the order. 

Sir William Vincont in a long speech said that he knew that the 
mindg of many had been exercised over the use of Section 144. Some 
believed that it had been misused although, as a matter of fact, 
it was used in order to avoid the more drastic provisions of the 
Seditious Meetings Act. However, the point now was that taking 
for granted that the evil existed he thought that no worse remedy 
coul-t have been proposed than that brought forward by Mr. Ranga- 
chariar, He then explained how the executive officer who had 
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to maintain ‘law and order’ had more often to act without any more 
evidence than his personal fears or police report. He went on in 
this strain, sure that the House would not favour the motion. 

Mr. Rangachariar’s motion was then put and the House rejected 
it by 36 votes to 28. 

Dr. Gour introduced his Bill to define the liability of Hindu 
Co-partnors. 

The Assombly also agreed to the first reading of Mr. Kamat’s 
Bill which intended to specifically lay down that a policy of insurance 
effected by a husband who is either a Hindp, Muhammadan, Buda- 
dhist, Sikh or Jain expressed on the face of it to be a trust for his 
widow. This Bull, Mr. Kamat said, would introduce uniformity of 
law on the subject throughout India. 

The last motion stood in the name of Mr. Sohanlal who asked 
leave to introduce his Bill to amend Section 375 of I. P. C,, 80 as 
to raise In case of rape the age of consent of the girl concerned from 
twelve to fourteen years. 

The motion was then put, and although there were some 
disseutient voices the House agreed to the introduction of the Bill. 


Appeal to Elected Members 


That night the Dcwocratic Party issued the following statement, A regret- 
table feature of the present s s8sion of the Legislative Assembly at Delhi from the 
people’s point of view has been the continued absence of about 40 elected 
membcrs who have faikd to putin their appearance at Delhi, Of the elected 
members who have attended, there are about a dozen who vote invariably with 
the Government Lhe rmsult has been that sevelal times during this session the 
clicted members have been deftated by Government with the help of elected 
members mentioned above This happened when the resolution for the abandon- 
ment of the policy of icpression was dcbated, and again to-day when Mr, 
Rangachariar movcd tor lave to introduce a Bill to authorise High Courts to 
Tevie w cases in which political worke1s or public speakers are proceeded against 
under Section 107 or 111, Cr P.C, Sir William Vincent strongly opposed the 
Introduction and succeded in defeating the motion owing to the absence of 
those elected members who represent more or less the popular side in mattcra 
that co.oe up betore the Ass mbly. It 18 an open secret that the Budget that wall 
be introduced to-morrow will show a large heavy deficit, and it 18 apprehended 
that it will contain proposals of ficsh ttixation or large loans or both. It 18 
mach ta be hoped that cvery member will icalise the gravity of the situation and 
be found at lib post on daty, 


The Council of State 


The same day the Upper House met, when some legislative 
business was done. The Emigration Bill was passed, Merchant 
Shipping Act Amend. Bill was introduced and the Dacca Uni- 
versities Bill as amended by the Assembly, which evoked some 
discussion aud several amendments to its various clauses, wag 
then passed. 


The Financial Statement 
of the year 1922-23 


DELHI~1S8ST MARCH 1922 
In introducing the Budget for the years 1922—23 the 
Hon’ Mr. W.M Hailey, the Finance Member, said :— 


It was my duty last year to place before this Assembly a 
Budget which exhibited a heavy deficit. I had to confront the 
House, at the very inception of its career, witb one of the moat 
difficult problems which can fall to the lot of a representative 
Assembly. The responsibility was heavy, for the world was watch- 
ing to see how this, the youngest of Parliaments, would meet a test 
which might have strained the capacity of many an older institution. 
But those of us to whom the success of the reformed constitution 
had become an article of faith had no apprehensions; and we were 
justified of our confidence. The House took up its burden ina 
spirit which in the common judgment of every serious critic at once 
sealed its position among the representative institutions of the world. 
lt would have indeed been a welcome task, if I could have come 
before you to-day with the confident assurance that your courage 
had met with the success it desorved : if we could have told you 
that the steps you took last year had re-habilitated our finances 
and closed the gap between the income and the expenditure of the 
nation. But Providence has seen otherwise, and this Assembly 
again has to face the heavy responsibility of dealing with a situation 
of great financial difficulty. It is no secret that the incomings of 
the current year have fallen far below our expectations ; and as the 
House has probably already anticipated, the estimates for the coming 
year disclose a heavy excess of expenditure over revenue. 

General Characteristics of the year. 


I cdme now to the details of our position, and will deal first 
with the general conditions which have falsified our estimates of 
revenue for the present year. What were the circumstances in 
which we budgeted last March? The trade boom which followed 
the Armistice had definitely passed away and a heavy reaction had 
set in: but the future outlook was obscure and it was impossible 
to cay what precise effect it would have on ourrevenues, We 
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budgeted in an atmosphere of trade depression, and our estimates 
allowed for a definite retardation in the normal growth which our 
revenues might otherwise have been expected to exhibit. But it 
was not possible to foresee that the depression of trade would reach 
such abysmal depths, not that its consequences would react so dis- 
astrously on our finances. I will take separately the internal and 
external factors. As to the former, the effects of the poor monsoon 
of 1920 continued to show themselves throughout the year 1924, 
Wheat rose to Rs. 6 a maund in January and to the almost un- 
exampled figure of Rs. 8 and half per maund in December ; Rangoon 
rice increased during the same period from Rs. 4 to Rs, 6-half, a 
maund. Not only did we have to continue the embargo on the 
export of wheat, but India became a heavy importer. Labour 
trouble at the collieries curtailed the raising of coal: we could only 
maintain the service of our railways by purchases of foreign coal at 
greatly increased) expense and again of course with dotrimental 
effect on our balance of trade Thirdly, the conditions of the 
country have been such, partly economic and partly political, that 
there has been a complete stagnation of the ordinary activities of 
internal trade. J shall not dwell again now on the unfortunate 
series of events which led to the locking up of many million pounds’ 
worth of imported goods owing to the inability or the failure of 
importers to take up their contracts. But whether this was due 
entirely to economic or partly to political causes, the event was 
typical of much of the history of internal trade throughout the year. 
Not even an unusually favourable monsoon in the autumn of 1921 
has succeeded in solving a position due to the interaction of these 
double influences. Such were tho internal conditions ; I need not 
dwell at length on the external conditions. The prevailing dopres- 
sion in Russia and Central Europe, aggravated by famine conditions 
in the former country, continued to deprive India of the customers 
on whom in norma) years she is wont torely. How unstable was 
the basis on which our exports depended is shown by the history 
of our reviving trade with Germany. Exports to that country 
which averaged l-half crores monthly during the period July: 
September collapsed with the catastrophic fall of the Mark of 
October and had fallen in December to only half a crore. Our 
exports, which had reached their height with 31 crores in March, 
1920, had declined to 18 crores in March 1921 and reached their 
lowest point in June of last year with 16 crores. It is true that 
there was a recovery to 21 crores in December, but on the whole, 
greatly reduced us has been the scale of our imports, there is 
a total balance against us of 33 crores for the ten montha ending 
January. 
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Current Year’s Revenue. 


Let me proceed at once to give in figures the total result of 
these unfavourable factors. The budget estimates as finally passed 
provided for a small surplus of 71 lakhs, the revenue including 
new taxation being estimated at 121 and _ one-third crores 
and the expenditure at just over 127 and half crores. We now 
estimate that the revenue will be 108 crores or 20 and one- 
third crores less. I will take only the principal items. Under 
Customs” we expected 37 and three fourth crores; we do not 
now look to realize more than 33 and half, or a falling off of 4 and 
one-fourth crores. But for a heavy revival of the import of sugar 
in the autumn our total receipts would be even worse ; indeed sugar 
has come to our assistance to the extent of 6 & three fourth crores 
out of the 3-half. In ‘‘ Taxes on income” we shall probably have 
to pay some heavy refunds, owing to adjustment of provisional 
assessments made on last year’s profits, aud taking receipts and 
refunds together, the income will fall short by 90 lakhs of the 
budget figure of 185 crores. “Salt” will be short by 80 or 90 
lakhs of the expected figure of 7 crores, mainly owing to our 
inability to maintain a full supply of Northern Indian salt. 
“Opium” will be short by 70 lakhs on the expected total of 3,73 
lakhs ; clearly our customers in tue Far East anticipate decreased 
consumption as the result of international action. I come now to 
our commercial departments. Naturally enough our © Railways” 
reflect the great stagnation of trade throughout the year, and in 
addition, the returns of the last few weeks have shown the effect 
of the recent strike. We expected to get gross receipts of 87 crores 
and shall have to content oursclves with 83. But the mischief does 
not end here, for far worse tban the decline in gross traffic receipts is 
the increase in working expenses. Owing to short raisings of coal 
we have had to pay more for the Indian article, and to supplement 
the home supply by heavy purchases from abroad, and altogether the 
total excess of working exponses over the budget figuro will be 
seven and one fourth crores. allowing further for some falling 
off in the receipts from the sur-tax, the total worseness on the 
railway budget will be no less than 13 crores : and railways, after 
payment of interest charges will, for first the time for many years, 
be workjng at an actual loss, namely over 2'5 crores. Finally, there 
are the ‘“Postsand ‘Telegraphs.” The gross revenue is about 1°5 
crores less than anticipated, of which about 35 lakhs occur in the 
yield from the new rates approved by the Assembly last year. Here 
again, we have an instance of a large commercial department work- 
ing ata deficit ; the total loss to the general taxpayer on the com” 
bined department in the current year will be about 90 lakhs. The 
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combined effect of these items is to produce the falling off of 20 
crores to which I have alluded. 


Current year’s expenditure 


Then as to expenditure. As I have said, we expected to spend 
127°5 crores. But we shall have to spend 2 crores more on 
account of the increase in ‘‘intersst charges’ due to the larger 
proceeds of the rupee loan realized by us this year and the in- 
creased borrowings undertaken in London. Under ‘‘military 
expenditure,” it will be remembered that we allowed for 62,29 
crores of which 3 crores was attributable to Waziristan and one 
crore to expenditure on demobilization. During the year, however, 
operations in Waziristan continued, contrary to our expectations, 
on the extended scale set up in the ooncluding months of 1920-21, 
and altogether our expenditure on operations in that quarter 
have cost us six three-fourth crores. Ido not propose to analyse 
here in detail the remaining figures of military expenditure, they 
atill contain abnormal features such as, on the one side, arrear claims 
from the War Office, and onthe other, unexpected recoveries of 
arrears from the same source, There have also been very heavy in- 
creases in the cost of foodstuffs. It will be sufficient to say that on 
the whole, in spite of the increase du3 to this factor, and to the 
heavy excess on Waziristan operations, we have managed by careful 
control to keep the excess down to two three-fourth crores. The 
total therefore stands at 65 crores against a budget of sixty-two and 
one-fourth crore. No new permanent liability of any considerable 
amount has been added to the military charges in India with the 
exception of an enhanced scale of pensions for the families of Indian 
soldiers and the expansion of the Territorial force. 


Deficit of Current and Previous years. 


Altogether then our expenditure is somewhat over fourteen and 
one fourth crores more than we expected ; and the total deficit will 
smount to no less than 34 crores. If you carry your minds back to 
the history of the last three years, the House will realize that this 
is now the fourth deficit in succession. In 1918-19 it amounted to 
6 crores ; in 1919-20 mainly due tothe Afghan War, the deficit 
was 24 crores; our final accounts of 1920-21, swollen by many ad- 
juetments of arrear expenditure on the Afgban war and the Great 
war, showed a deficit of 26 crores. Adding the 34 crores to which 
I have just referred, the total excess of expenditure over revenue in 
the four years comes to 90 crores. I am not ready to explain to 
the House the methods by which we have during the past four years 
provided the money necessary for carrying on the administration, 
vor to dwell on the ‘implication, to be drawn from this continued 
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succession of deficits. I have still to deal with the revenue and ex- 
penditure of the coming year. 


]—Revenue 


I do not know if there is any onc here who would feel entitled to speak with 
confidence of the assumptions we shal! make in estimating for budget purposes 
the character of the year on which we are about toentcr, For mysclf, I can 
only indicate the main factors which have guided us, We have had a favour- 
able monsoon and good winter rains, this in itself should bring down the price 
of food grains and help to rectify the balance of trade On the other hand, the 
bazaar trade still has before 1t all the difficulties involved in the hquidation of 
the import contracts entered into two yeais ago, and the spectre of unrest looms 
before the trader, paralysing industry and benumbing enterprise As for the 
outside world, the relative strength uf India’s position is of course largely due to 
her share of the world’s staple requirements, [t18 true that overseas stocks of 
Indian goods are still large, but they have been much. reduced during the course 
of the past year and toreign consumers have been forced to come to India to a 
considerabl> extent for their immediate necessities, Her 1aw jute and jute 
manufactures, though the period ot boom has definitely passed, should still hold 
then own; tea and cotton have indeed recovered to an extent that we could 
haidly have auticipated last year, The total exports of India during December 
1921 wae hightr than those ot any month since September 1920 Although 
therefore stochs of [ndin’s commodities in India ate Ingh, the signs are not 
favourable. It 18s probable that the historian of the future, with a clearer 
perspective, will look on the year 1921 as the logical scquel to 1920 = The latter 
year experienced the full force of the reaction from the feverish and unhealthy 
trade activity which followed the Armistice, This reaction showed itself in a 
collapse of the world’s purchasing power, an unparalleled slump in prices and 
congestion of unsold and unsak able stucks = In 1921 we had the beginning of 
the painful process of fe-adjustment We have already made some advance in 
that process, and the conditions of India are such that (if she can only maintain 
internal peace) she may reasonably expect to take an early share in the revival 
of trade. 


Estimates of Revenue for Next, Year 


I admit that the factors are obscure in many directions of great importance 
and they certainly do not encourage optimism, But, on the whole we seem 
justificd in framing our budget estimates on the assumption that there will be 
some slight improvement over the trade conditions which have existed during 
the current year, I will take the main heads in d&tail Under Customs we 
assume that the importa of piecegoods will be somewhat bette: than those of 
current year, and also that, as a result of the withdrawal of the restrictions on 
the etport of Burma rice, the revenue trom that export duty will now become 
normal’ We have also assumed a moderate improvement in the exports of jute } 
an the other hand, we cannot expect that the imports of sugar will be on any- 
thing like the scale of the current year, though we have felt justified in 
taking an estimate of 4 & three fourth crores as against the 6 & three fourth 
crorca likely to be received from that source this year. On the whole, 
we are assuming @ net Customs revenne of 36-42 crores, nearly 3 crores 
in excess of the revenue which we are likely to collect 1n the current 
year, Then as regarda JTAaXeES ON INCOME, we expect on increase in the 
net demand in most provinces with the exception of Bengal, but on the 
pther hand the figures of the present year have been swollen by large arrear 
collections, and in the net, atlowing for refynda on respect of collections on 
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provisional assessments, we ate assuming a total revenue of 19°87 crores, which 
1s about a crore less than our probable revenue in the current year. Under 
SALT we have adopted an estimate of slightly over seven crores, practically the 
same as that of the current year’s budget. Our receipts from the sale of Op1uM 
are now malnly derived from the direct supplies we make to foreign and 
Colonial Governments on the contracts now 1m forec, and, except when new 
contracts are entcred into, do not vary very much from year to year; our 
revenue from the auction sales 18, however, steadily dwindling and we do not 
expect more than half a crore from this source, making a total revenue, inclusive 
of the revenue from excise opium, of approximately 3 crores This 1s about 60 


lakhs less than the current ycar’s budget and about the samé as the revenuc we 
expect to get in the current year, 


Railway Revenue 


In attempting to frame an estimate of net receipts from RAILWAYS We are 
met With two difficulties. In the first place it 1s difficult to say what will be 
the exact yield from the new goods rates which will be brought into force from 
April Ist next, replacing the present surtax. It 1s also difficult to say 
what the working expenses will amount to, as the coal market 1s in an abnor- 
mal state and a substantial increase or decrease in the cost of fuel will vitally 
affect the total For GROSS TRAFFIC RECEIPTS we assume that the new goods 
rates will not yield less than 6 crores, and we think that an allowance of 
between 4 and 5 crores for normal growth in revenue 18 a3 much as can be 
Justified. We think therefore that a fair estimate of gross receipts next year 
will be 93 5 crores, For WORKING BXPENSES we have taken the high figure of 
68°5 crores on the assumption that fuel charges will remain high, and aftcr 
making as much provision as possible for the replacements, renewals which, as 
everyone knows, are 60 badly needed on all our railways, On these estimates, 
the NET RECEIPTS next ycar will work out to 245 crors; after allowing tor 
Interest and other indirect charges which will amount to 26 croms, the 
Tailways will be working ata lost of over 1 crore. This 1s not the proper 
occasion for me to embark upon any discussion of the question how 
far the administration ot our railway should, in any particular ycar, be 
carried on with the object of producing a profit to the general tax-paycr. [1 15 
i matter regarding which one side of the question, and one side only, has bow 
put forward with considerable force in the report of Sir William Acwcrth’s Com- 
mittec, The House is aware that the proposal made by that Committee to 
effect a complete separation betwoen the railway and the general bud t was 
duly considered by a Committee composed of members of the Legislature, whose 
report was published last December. That Committee decided that, whatever 
might be the theoretical merits of this question, practical considerations alone 
made 1t :mpossible to effect any such separation for the present, On one point, 
however, there can, [ imagine, be no room for diversity of opinion, namcly, that 
the railways must pay their own way. 


Contemplated Increase in Passenger Fares 


For this reason we propose to take measures to increase the traffic receipts, 
The estimates which I have just given already take account of u substantial 
IncTeage in goods rates in substitution of the existing sur-tax, The only remain. 
ing course therefore 1s to effect a material incrcase in passenger fares An 
increase averaging about 26 per cent will, we estimate, produce an extra 6 
crores of revenue Thie will of course more than make up the estimated loss 
on next ycar’s woiking, but we shall have to continue for many years heavy 
expenditure, debituble to the tevenue account, on replacements and fTenewals, 
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while our enlarged programme of capital expenditure will involve a cumulative 
increase of intcrest charges for some years to come , we, therefore, consider that 
we are justified in providing for some margin. 


Loss on the Postal Department 


The remaining important head on the revenue side 18 POSTS AND TELE- 
GRAPHS, I must first of all explain what we have done as regards the separa- 
tion of capital expenditure from etpenditure charged to Tevenne The House 
will remember that the question was ctamined last March on the initiative of 
Mr Samarth, when it was decided to transfer approximately 1 crore from 
Tevenve to capital as representing expenditure which was intrinsically of 
«4 capital nature. That transfer was made more or less summarily ; 16 was 
obviously desirable to kcep on the right side, and not to debit to loan funds 
etpenditure which was really of the nature of running expenses and would 
only have to be written back to revenne We have subsequently made a more 
catcful examination of the various items of etpenditure, and as a result we 
havc telt justified, in the revised estimates for the current year, debiting to 
capital a total amount of 128 lakhs For the enauing year, of the total estimated 
expenditure of 11 and one-fourth crorcs we find that we can justifiably take 1,45 
lakhs to capital provisionally, p.nding of course the reconstitution of the post 
snd telegraph accounts as atesult of the investigation which has just been 
completed by the expert accou tants who have been engaged on that work, 
With this division as between capital and revenue, we estimate that the 
cxpenditure chargeable to the revenue account next year will exceed the receipts 
by about 96 lakhs, aftcr allowing for the devit of intercst on the capital charge 
‘Lluis figure, however, does not include the cost of pensions on the one hand, 
and on the other credits for a certain conccssional services rendered by the 
dcpartment to Indian States or forelyn Governments If we make adjustments 
on account of thcse items, thre will be a further crcdit due to the department 
of about 17 lakhs, tnd, allowing for this, 1t may be said that during the current 
year the dcpatrtment his becn working at a loss of about 90 lakhs, and that 
next year it will be worhing at a loss of about 80 lakhs This has avery defi- 
nite bearing on certain proposvs that I thall shortly mention 

‘his closes my review of fevenue for the coming year Including the in- 
crcase on p%ssenger rates 1t should amount to sixteen and one-fourth crores; 
without that increase, 1t would come to 1105 crores a3 against a revised csti- 
mate of 108 crorcs for the culrcut year. I come now to the cxpenditure side. 


ll —Expenditure 


The first point I have to emphasise ie that, as was the cate a year ago, the 
dem tads of the vatious dcpartmcnts for the inclusiou of items of new extpendl- 
tule have becn enormously curtailed ; in cfi-ct, we have made provision for no 
new cxpenditure wuich cannot be demonstrated to be of imperative necessity 
or likely to be immediate:y 1emuneiative Such items ot new expenditure as 
have passed through the mcshcs of the Finance Department’s nct have further 
had to undergo the fire of the Standing Finance Committec’s scrutiny before 
being embodied in the detailed estimates which are about to be placed 10 Hon. 
Members’ hands, One hcad where the effect of this policy has been particularly 
matked 18 CIVIL WoRKS The figure entered 18 166 lakhs, and I must point 
out that this is only juat sufficient to cover maintenance, repairs and establish- 
ment charges and the carrying on of works already in progress, and that it 
makes practically no provision at all for new construction, I do not 
think [ need refer to the dctails of the estimates entcred for INTBREST ON 
DiBl, BINKING FUNDS and so forth, for such charges may be regarded as obliga- 
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tory. Hon, Members will notice in the detailed estimatcs a special expenditure 
of 60 lakhs under POLITICAL CIARGHS; this 13 a tentative provision for a 
scheme for the better solution of political troubles on the frontier It has not yet 
erystatlised into a form which admits of the exlubition of full details, For the 
Test, the variations in civil cxpenditare are not large There will be a saving 
from the ceseation of (khNSUS OPDRATIONS, counterbalanad by ccrtsin addi- 
tions to INCOME-TAX establishments, and a provision of 16 lakhs for various 
schemes of improvement at the SALT sources 1n Northern India which are of 
Imperative necessity for the safeguarding of our salt revenue. Apart from the 
extra political charges and the other variations which I have just referred to, 


the civil heais show a small increase on the probable expcnditure in the 
current year. 


Estimated Rate of Exchange for Next Year 


As regatds EXCHANGE I may say at once that I see no indications, in the 
present conditions and outlook ot our foreign trade, which would justify our 
assuming an average rate of exchange higher than le. 4d, during next year, 
and accordingly that 1s the figure upon which these estimates are based, 
In mentioning that estimated average rate I must again impress on the House 
that [ am attempting no sort of prophesy regarding the future course of 
excbange, nor should anything that [ say be taken as an indication of policy. 
It is of course unavoidable, for the purpose of the budget programme, to make 
some sort of assumption, however rough, as to the level at which exchange 
1s libely to stand, taking the coming yearasawhole I have, as I have said, 
assumed for budget purposes a rate of Is.4d The debit that will be necessary 
In our accounts, which are still maintained on a 2s. basis will, on this assump- 
tion, be about 15°5 crores, of which 10 crores will appear ander the head 
‘‘Exchange’, the remaining 56 crores being debited in the cst'mates of the 
commercial departments 


No Provision for Reduction of Provincial Contribution 


Finally, before [ come to the military estimates, I must point out that 
we have made no provision for any reduction in the present contribution, 
payable to us by the Piovincial Governments, the amount of which after 
allowing for the waiving of the Bengal contribution, 18 9,20 lakhs, The House 
18 aware that sevetul provinces, notably, Madras, the United Provinces and the 
Punjab, have prcssd us strongly for some reduction next year inthe amount ot 
their contributions. It 1s alsoa matter of common knowledge as many of the 
provinccs are finding it difficul‘, 1£ not impossible, to cover their expenditure, and 
have had to ask ther levislature, to sanction various schemes of new taxa- 
tion in order to hclp balance their budgets, I shall have something more to say 
regarding th position of the provinccs before I sit down, For the present, 
I will only say that we have not provided for any rduction for the simple rcason 
that, woth the ccrtainty of a deficit staring us in the face, 1t was quite 
impracticable to do s0 But [ nced hirdly say that the progiessive reduction and 
extinction of thcse contributions must be rcgurdid as a first charge upon any 
betterness that the financial position of the Central Government may show in 
future years. 


Military Expenditure 


I now take the final and heaviest figure, namely, Military expenditure. 
The established charges we estimate at 69,70 crores against 58,20 1n the current 
year’s Budget, Waziristan charges at 2,13 against 3,00, and demobilization 
expenditure at °35 against 1,00; the total 1s therefore 6218 crores or approxi- 
Mately the same as in the Budget for the current year The increase in 
established chatg.s docs not represent any addition to the strength of the posts 
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war Army as already laid down, except in the case of the Territorial Force, 
and 1s largely due to an item which lies entirely outside our own control, 
namely, the great increase 1n prices of provisions and othcr consumable stores. 
Thes2 are estimated to cost nearly 2 croics more than in the current year. 
Apart from the outlay necessary for the ctpansion of the Territorial Force 
and from a relatively small sum of money for the revision of the pay of certain 
classes of Indian personnel in the Army services whose remuneration has not 
yet been brought up to the standard obtaining in other quarters; no new 
demands for military outlay have been admitted. Not only so, but 1t would 
have been impossible to keep the established charg:s down to the figure I have 
given had we not effected retrenchment in a number of directions, notably in 
Military Works, the purchase of new ¢quipment, and the strength of the reserve, 
and further by taking credit fof an anticipated shortage of British troops. 
As regards Waziristan, [ fear that the figure can be regarded as tentative only, 
for it is always difficult to forecast the exact effect of military operations of 
this nature. These operations may as in the present year lead again to an excess 
in the military budget The 35 lakhs on demobilisation expenditure represents 
the sum which the Secrctary of State has estimated will be required in 1922-28 
for the payment of India’s share of the compensatory gratuities to officers 
of the Jndian Army who have been found surplus to the strength owing to 
reduction of establishment. 


Resultant Deficit 


The net result of these figures is that we expect an expenditure 
of 1142 & one-fourth crores against a revenue, on the basis of existing 
taxation and including the provincial contributions of 9,20 lakhs, 
which will amount to 1,10°5 crores, t.¢., a deficit of thirty one and 
one fourth crores, which would be reduced to twenty five and three 
fourth crores by the contemplated increase in passenger fares men- 
tioned by me. 

How to meet the Deficit. 


I now come to the hardest part of my task to day, namely, to dis- 
cuss what measures should be taken to meet the grave problem presen- 
ted by an estimated deficit next year of about 31 and three-fourth 
crores. It is obvious that there are, in theory, three courses which can 
be adopted eitber separately or iu combination. Iirst, we can budget 
to reduce for a deficit, either the whole or part of the above amount ; 
second, e can attempt to reduce our expenditure ; and third, we 
can take steps to increaso our revenues. The problem is so grave, 
and the issue at stake so large, being nothing less than the solvency 
of the country that 1 make no apology for examining in some details 
each of these three courses. 


° Budgeting for a Deficit 


Would it be desirable, or would it even be possible, to leave 
the whole or the major part of this deficit uncovered ? Now, so far 
as | have been able to ascertain, on one occasion only in the past 
has the Government of this country deliberately budgeted for a 
deficit. This was in 1915-16, the first budget of the war, when Sir 
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William Meyer budgeted fora deficit of about 4 crores. In introe 
ducing that budget, Sir William Meyer carefully explained the 
reasons which had led him to adopt that course. He emphasised 
that the Government would not think of proposing to budget for a 
deficit if the deficiency in revenue promised to be of a more or less 
abiding character. That, however, he held, was not the case on 
that occasion ; it was then too early in the war to be sure that the 
excess of expenditure over revenue was anything more than tem. 
porary, and unless and until it could be shown that the gap between 
revenue and expenditure was likely to last for some time, it would 
not be justifiable to impose increased taxation, especially as the 
Goverument’s cash balances could at that time be relied on to 
produce the necessary finance. For the rest, so far as my researches 
go, the Government of India have always endeavoured to meet the 
expenditure of each year from the revenues of that year, and 
although on occasions their estimates have been disturbed and 
deficits have actually accrued, thoy have, except on one occasion 
mentioned above, never deliberately contemplated that their ex- 
penditure should exceed their revenues, I do not think that 
there can be any doubt that this policy consistently followed 
In good years and bad, when the outlook was fair and when it was 
gloomy, had much to do with the sound financial position in which 
India found herself at the beginning of the war, and with the excel- 
lence of the credit of the State both within the country and abroad, 
; Deficit not Temporary. 


Now, in considering the extent, if any, to which we should be 
justified in leaving this estimated deficit uncovered, thera are two 
points of vital importance to which I must invite the careful atten- 
tion of the House. In the first place, it is necessary to examine 
briefly the real nature of the current and next year’s deficits. Can 
it be said that the present emergency is similar to that which Sir 
William Meyer had to face in preparing his budget for 1915-162 I 
hold that the answer to this must be in the negative. I do not 
think that it is possible to take up the position that these deficits 
are due to transient causes, that we can look for better times ahead, 
and that we should consequently be justified in leaving things as 
they are, in the hope that before long our revenues will once more 
have equalled our expenditure. I must say frankly that I see very 
little prospect of any such equilibrium being attained with a measur- 
able period. In saying this I do not mean to imply that either the 
probable deficit of 34 crores in the current year or the estimated 
deficit of 31 & three-fourth crores this year is necessarily to be taken 
a8 & measure of the permanent gap between our expenditure and 
ur reyenue, J assume that, with the liquidation of our frontier 
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commitments, that portion of our military charges which are classi- 
fied as “ abnormal’ will disappear. also assume that our revenues 
would respond to any substantial revival in trade, when the day of - 
that revival dawns, as assuredly dawn it must. But after making 
every possible assumption of this nature, | do not think it can be 
said that, if things are left as they are, equilibrium will be attain- 
able within a measurable time. It has, moreover, to be remembered 
that we have a certain loss of revenue in front of us, in respect of 
the gradual abolition of the provincial contributions. I have not 
overlooked the fact that the stabilisation of the rupee at 2s. would 
relieve our revenues to the extent of about 15 crores a year, but the 
House is in as good a position as I am to judge whether we should 
be justified in placing any reliance on this recommendation. The 
problem, as | fear we must envisnge it, is thus not one of carrying 
on until we have turned the corner, for the turning is nowhere 
visible, 
How the Deficits have been Financed. 


Secondly, it is necessary to examine briefly what a succession 
of deficits really means, and what are the results which it leads to. 
1 will not embark on any theoretical discussion of financial ethics, 
but confine myself to actual facts. Including the deficit of the 
current year, during the past four years our expenditure (in using 
the word ‘expenditure’ 1 mean of course expenditure debitable to 
revenue, and not capital expenditure on such objects as Railways 
and Irrigation) has exceeded our revenue by a total amount of 90 
crores. Where did this money come from? The short answer is 
that we have been living on credit. About 37 crores have been 
obtained by the issue of fiduciary currency notes, namely notes the 
only backing of which are our own I. O. U’s, A further 47 crores 
will have been found by incurring floating debt in the shape of 
treasury bills, while the remaining 6 crores will have been taken 
from tné proceeds of our regular annual borrowings. Our treasury 
bills consist of short terms bills (mostly for 3, 6 or 9 months) which 
we have so far managed to renew on maturity. But it is apn open 
fact that we have only succeeded in doing this by virtue of the 
recent stagnation of trade and consequent plethora of bank money ; 
it is very doubtful if on any real revival of trade we should be able 
to keep “ floating” an amount of treasury bills on anything like the 
present scale. A treasury bill outstanding in the neighbourhood 
of 60, or even of 40, crores is, as 1 have more than once pointed 
out, a matter for great anxiety, seeing that at any time, with the 
appearance of other demands upon the discount market such as a 
revival of trade or an acute monetary position, ovr sales might not 
cover our maturities and we should then have no alternative, if we 
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were not to dishonor our bills, but to make a further large fiduciary 
issue of currency notes. During the past month or two we bave, 
in fact, had a prelimivary warning as to the insecurity of our posi- 
tion; a sudden tightening of money in Bombay led for a time to 
distinct embarrassment ; in spite of our giving very much more 
favorable terms for our treasury bille we found great difficulty in 
meeting our requirements and were obliged as a temporary measure 
to re-issue o substantial amount of currency notes which we had 
cancelled during the preceding months. And, of course, the depen 
dence of Government upon the money market, to supply it on credit 
with funds to meet the gap between incomings and outgoings, itself 
reacts strongly :pon the supply of money available for trade, thus 
setting up a vicious circle. To escape from that circle is one of the 
most pressing problems before us. 


Not practicable to continue Financing deficit on the present scale 


What then is the inevitable conclusion to which these consider- 
ations lead,? Putting aside all theoretical considerations of principle 
and of sound financial policy, the tinancing of a further deficit next 
year, of an amount anything like the thirty one and three fourth 
crores estimated, is simply not a practicable proposition. I should 
be much mistaken if we have not already reached the limit of safety, 
To attempt to increase our floating debt beyond the figure at which 
it is likely to stand on April Ist next would be to invite not only 
grave monetary stringency, but possibly even a severe crisis. To raid 
the Gold Standard Reserve, which has been built up for an entirely 
different purpose, would be merely putting off the evil day, and 
would be an expedient which could be adopted only as a last resort 
and even then purely as a temporary measure. To rely on the proceeds 
of our annual rupee or sterling loans to finance our deficits would, 
as 1 shall show later in my speech, be equally impracticable, seeing 
that we shall fully need the whole of these for financing our existing 
capital liabilities and productive expenditure on our railways. The 
inevitable result, in short, of any attempt to finance a deficit of this 
size would, in my opinion, be to force us to large issues of unbacked 
currency notes, and Iam sure the House will agree with me that 
the effect of such inflation upon the general level of prices in this 
country and upon our general crediv, would be very serious. My 
conclueion then is, andI state it with perfect confidence, that the 
problem before us is one that cannot be shelved or left to look 
after itself. It isa problem which has to be faced, and it is my 
duty to ask thia House and country, whatever their opinion may be 
of the particular proposals that we are making, to join with us in 
facing it. 
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Reduction in Expenditure 


How far can we reduce the deficit by cutting down our expen- 
diture ? I have already indicated the difficulties which we have 
encountered in regard to our largest spending department, the Army. 
I have told the House that as regards the civil department we have 
cut ont all new expenditure which cannot be proved to be of 
imperative wecessity. I do not claim that further reductions 
are impossible ; as the House knows, we are committed to an 
enquiry into the steps necessary to effect retrenchment, even if that 
results in curtailing departmental activities. We have agreed to 
accede to the desire of the Assembly for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of retrenchment, and an announcement will shortly be made 
on the subject. But the field of civil expenditure over which that 
enquiry can range is small; it does not extend to more than 20 
crores ; and though retrenchment may and no doubt will be effected, 
it could have but a minor effect in restoring the balance. In any 
case, & Finance Member must frame his budget not on what he 
hopez may be effected in the future, but on the basis of the expen- 
diture now actually being incurred. 


Possibility of Transferring Expenditure from Revenue to Capital. 


1 have sometimes heard it asked why we cannot simplify to 
some extent our financial problem by taking to capital certain of the 
expenditure which is at preset debitable to revenue, why, it is 
urged, should the present generation have to pay for expenditure on 
public works or other objects, which have a permanent or semi-per 
manent life, such as civil buildings, roads and bridges on the fron- 
tier, new barracks, ete., or, again, on stores and material used ia 
our commercial departments, such as the Post and Telegraphs? This 
contention is, to a large extent, met by the fact that the present esti- 
mates make practically no provision at all for new civil buildings, 
that the construction of Delhi and capital expenditure on railways 
are already met from capital funds, and that we are already provid’ 
ing for the debit to loan funds of expenditure on store and material 
for our Telegraphs. It is, however, quite unnecessary to discuss thia 
question at any length, for, in point of fact, whatever may be the 
division in our accounts as between capital and revenue, we are un- 
fortunately already meeting a large proportion of our annual expen- 
diture from borrowed funds, The figures which I have already given 
show that we have been doing this on a very large scale, far in 
excess of what by any stretch of reasoning could be described as real 
capital expenditure. To reduce our revenue deficit by a mere stroke 
of the pen wold not in any way affect or cover up the actual posi- 
tion, 
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Necessity for increasing Postal Rates. 


If I have carried the House with me so far, I have established 
two propositions. The first is a two fold one, namely, that the 
country cannot, if it has any regard for its credit or any thought tor 
its foture solvency, take refuge in the simple course of leaving 
the whole or oven the greater part of this deficit uncovered, 
and further, that quite apart from such considerations, it would 
not be a practicable proposition to do so, even if we tried. 
Secondly, however successful our efforts may be in reducing our 
expenditure, and imperative though it is that we should make the 
attempt, it is out of the question to expect any relief from this 
source to be on such a substantial scale as materially to reduce 
the excess of expenditure over revenues, I submit therefore that 
there is no escape from the conclusion that it is imperative to take 
every possible step to increase our revenues. We can do this in 
two ways: firstly, by making the services, if possible, yield a profit ; 
secondly, by increasing taxation. As regards the first method, I 
have already indicated that we propose to increase the railway 
receipts to the extent of about 6 crores by an increase in passenger 
fares. ‘There remains the Post and Telegraph Department. It is 
not possible to increase the telegraph charges, which are already on 
the high side, and indeed that branch of the department more than 
pays its way. We are, however, as I have already shown, losing 
heavily on the combined Post and Telegraph Department. Last year 
we invited the legislature to agree to certain measures for increasing 
our postal recoipts The most important of these, namely, the 
doubling of the postcard rate and the raising of the minimum charge 
for inland letters from half an anna to one anna, were not accepted. 
The increases agreed to were by comparison of minor value and are 
only expected to produce 35 lakhs in the current year. Hon. Mem- 
bers will recollect the circumstances which led, by a compromise, to 
the adoption of a aine pie rate for letters exceeding half a tola in 
weight. I understand that the increased rovenue from this source 
has been very small, not more than 10 lakhs ; it has also led to 
many administrative difficulties in the matter of weighing letters 
and collecting overcharges so much so that I am told that the collec- 
tion of overcharges is not worth the revenue obtained, and 
altogether the inconvenience that has been caused to the public has 
not been commensurate with the gain to the exchequer. Wo shall 
now ask the legislature to consider the position which it took up 
last year. I admit now, as I admitted then, the enormous advan- 
tage to acountry of a cheap postal service nor do I understimate 
in any way the strong sentimental attachment that must exist to 
the pice post-card. My reply to such considerations, now ae then, is 
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financial necessity ; with the enormous inorease in the cost of 
working that has occurred in recent years, the country cannot 
alford to maintain a postal service at the present cheap rates. 
We propose therefore to raise to half an anna the quarter 
anna postcard, and, secondly, to abolish the half-anna and 9 pie 
rates for letters, making the charges in future one anna for letters 
not exceeding 2 & half tolasin weight, and one anna for every 
additional 2 & half tolns. We estimate that the increased revenue 
obtninable from these measures will be 160 lakhs. I may point out 
that evoeo after these changes, we shall still on the whole have the 
cheapest postal service in the world. 

These two measures, namely, the increase in railway passenger 
fares and the increase in postal rates, will represent a total increased 
revenue of 760 lakhs, reducing our estimated deficit from 31 crores 
76 lakhs to 24 crores 16 lakhs. I now turn to the further measures 
which we consider that the finuncial position of the country render 
imperative. 


Proposals for Additional Taxation. 


The problem of how to raise a large amount of additional 
revenue through increased taxation, with tho minimum of hardship 
tothe taxpayer and the minimum of disturbance to trade and 
commerce has, [ need bardly say, been the subject of anxious 
consideration for some time. The burden which the country is now 
Invited to shoulder is a heavy one ; wo bave done our best to distri- 
bute it as equitably as possible and to see that all classes of the 
community shall contribute, each according to its capacity, When 
additional revenues are required, the first head to which one’s 
thought uaturally turns is Customs, Here, we are at once confronted 
with the fact that a Fiscal Commission is now sitting, and if the 
needs of our revennes were not so urgent, we should have preferred 
to await the conclusion of that Commission’s deliberations before 
proposing any further alteration of the tariff. Any such postpone- 
wient js, however, impossible. 


No pre-judging of Fiscal Commission’s Report. 


Whatever opinions may be held on the various important issues 
that the Fiscal Commission is now considering, and whatever deci- 
sion may be ultimately arrived at on its report, there is no escaping 
the conclusion that the pressnre of financial necessity must, in any 
case, inevitably involve the raising of our customs duties, purely for 
revenue producing purposes, irrespective of what the effect may be 
in the case of any particular tariff-head in the direction of protection, 
linperial preference, or free trade, In framing our proposals, wae 
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have, however, endeavoured to preserve to the greatest possible ex- 

tent the general character of the present tariff and the general rela« 

tion tnter se of the various duties ; in other words, we have ende- 

avoured to limit our proposals in such a way as not to involve any 

important change of principle in the existing fiscal arrangements. 
Details of Customs Proposals 


(¢) The vast majority of customs duties necessarily fall upon 
the consumer, and the general character of the proposals which I 
am about to mention is, therefore, that of a tax on consumption. 
We propose to raise to 15 percent the import duty on all articles 
now assessed to 11 percent. But since one of the most important 
articles, both of import and of consumption, is piece-gnods, we pro- 
pose that the consumption of piece goods in this country should be 
taxed by a further 4 per cent ; that is to say we should raise the 
cotton excise duty from 3:5 to 7'5 per cent. ‘The combined effect 
of these two measures is estimated to bring in an increased sevenue 
of 545 lakhs. We have not, of sourse, overlooked the contentious 
history of the cotton excise duty, but after the account that I have 
given this morning of our finanoial necessities, and after what I 
have just ssid regarding the raising of the general ad valorem duty, 
I do not think that even the most malignant of our critics can 
accuse us of raising the cotton excise duty for tho purpose of 
counterbalancing the import duty on foreign manufactures. 

(s) The present import duty on machinery, iron and stecl, and 
railway waterial, is only 2°5 per cent. We propose to raise this to 
10 per cent, yielding an extra revenue of 4,05 lakhs. 

(i) We consider that the trade in foreign sugar can, and 
should, bear an increase of duty, and we propose to raise the present 
import duty from 15 to 25 per cent, yielding an extra revenue of 
2 crores, 

(tv) We propose to raise tho specific duty of 12 annas per gross 
boxes of matches to Rs. 1/8 por gross boxes, yielding an estimated 
additional revenue of 95 lakhs. 

(vy) We propose to impose an excise duty of 1 anna per gallon 
on kerosine produced in India, with a corresponding increase in the 
duty on imported petroleum, namoly from one and half anna to two 
and half anna per gallon, the extra revenue from which measures will 
be 90 lakhs. 

(vi) Last March we joined many Hon. Members in resisting 
in this House a proposal to remove yarn from the free list. We 
feel that the arguments then used must now yield to our financial 
necessities, aud we propose to ask the House to agree to an import 
duty of 6 per cent. on imported yarn, yielding a revenue of half 
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(vii) The imports of articles which are assessed at the highest 
rate of tariff, namely, 20 per cent, have, during the greater part of 
this year, been very disappointing. I do not think, however, that 
this decrease can fairly be attributed to the new duty imposed last 
March, but rather to the very excessive imports, and consequent 
over-stocking, of the previous year. More recently, the imports of 
these articles have sensibly increased. We consider that the rate 
of duty can now be increased from 20 to 30 per cent, yielding an 
extra revenue of 75 lakhs. 

(eit) As regards alcoholic liquors, the customs returns show 
that any attempt to increase the import duty on wines would almost 
certainly result in an actual loss of revenue, but as regards ale and 
beer, liquors and spirits, although we should have preferred to have 
waited another year before raising the duties further, we cannot 
afford to neglect any possible increase of revenue in the coming 
year, however small. Moreover, when we are proposing heavy 
additional taxation, affecting many necessaries of life, we think it 
is all the more imperative to take from alcohol the maximum 
revenue possible. We accordingly propose an increase of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent in the duties on all alcoholic liquors, except 
wines, ylelding an extra revenue of 30 lakhs. 

The actual increases proposed are as follows :— 


Present Proposed 
rate of rate, 
duty. 
Ale, beer, porter, cider and other fermented 
liquors, per gallon oes -- 6 half annas. 8 annas. 
Rs A. P Rs. A. P. 
Perfumed spirits, per gallon = + -- 30 0 0 36 0 0 
Liqueurs, untested, per 
gallon oe wee . 25 0 0 30 0 0 
Liqueurs, tested, per ee 
gallon 0. one - 1812 0 2114 0 
All other spirits, per =pruel 
gallon oP see »» 1812 0 2114 0 


No change is proposed in 

the duty on denatured 

spirits. 

As régards tobacco, we do not think that for the present, 
having regard to the great decrease in consumption, any further 
increase In duty is possible without actual detriment to the revenue. 

The total increased revenue obtainable next year from the 
increases in customs, which I have now mentioned, is estimated 
at 14,90 lakhs, Full details will be found in the Schedule to the 
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Finance Bill which [ shall ask your permission, Sir, to introduce 
this morning. The extra revenue during the current month is 
likely to be 80 lakhs. 


Income-tax and Super-tax. 


These measures will still leave an uncovered deficit of about 
nine and one fourthcrores. We feel it necessary to make a further call 
on the payers of income-tax and super-tax. We do not propose, how- 
ever, to effect any alteration in the rate of tax payable by persons 
whose incomes do not exceed lis. 30,000 a year. Indeed an increase 
in those rates, even by a substantial amount, would not be likely to 
produce any large increase in revenue, seeing that most of our in- 
come-tax revenue ccmes from assessments made at the highest rate. 
We propose to raise the rate on incomes between Rs. 30,000 and 
Rs. 40,000 from 14 to 15 pies, ard on incomes above Rs, 40,000 
from 16 to 18 pies As regards super-tax, we propose to regard the 
higher tates, working up in the manner shown in the Schedule to 
the Finance Bill, to the highest rate of 6 annas as against the exis= 
ting highest rate of 4 annas. The combined effect of these two 
measures is estimated to produce an extra rovenue of two and one- 
fourth crores. 

Finally, we consider that the present emergency is such that 
there is now no alternative but to increase the salt duty, which has 
always been regarded as our ultimate reserve. We propose to in- 
crease the duty from Rs. 1 4 to 2-8 »maund. The present consump- 
tion of salt in India works out at 6 seers per head of population. 
The increase of Rs. 1-4 per maund will therefore represent 3 annas 
per head per annum, or let us say 12 annas per annum for each 
household of four. It cannot surely be maintained that this will be 
felt appreciably by even the poorest classes. The extra revenue is 
estimated at 5 crores a year, but in the first year, owing to the exis- 
tence of the credit system ot sales, is not likely to exceed 430 lakhs. 
As in the case of the increased Customs dutios the increase in the 
salt duty will come into force from to day, snd the extra revenue in 
the current month is estimated at 20 lskhs. 

The total extra revenue obtainable from the measures which [| 
have mentioned to-day is estimated at slightly over 29 crores next 
year and at 1 crore in the current year. The uncovered deficit will 
therefore be two and three fourth crores, together with the indeter- 
minate liability to which 1 have already alluded in regard to 
Waziristan. Financial considerations by themselves would involve the 
imposition of a further taxation of at least 3 crores in order that we 
might fully establish equilibrium. After every careful consideration, 
however, we do not feel justified in asking the legisliture to agree 
to the imposition of additional taxation beyond that which | have 
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already mentioned. But the existence of any uncovered deficit is, 
in present circumstances, a matter for anxiety ; and we can only hope 
that by a combination of strict economy in every direction, together 
with an expension of our revenues by a steady revival in trade, we 
shall before long arrive at a position of equilibrium, for | must warn 
the House that unless equilibrium between revenue and expenditure 
is arrived at in the near future, the financial position and oredit of 
this country wll inevitably suffer a rapid deterioration. 
Ways and Means 


I have had a good deal to say to the House this morning 
regarding the stute of the ordinary revenues of the country and the 
expenditure which is debitahble to our revenue account. I must 
now turn to that part of our financial administration generally 
known as “Ways and Means.” I know tbat some people are 
inclined to fight a little shy of wavs and means matters because 
of the technicalities which are inseparable from the subject. But 
on thiy occasion 1 must invite Hon’ble Members to give their 
particular attention to the main facts regarding our ways and means 
operations in the current and comming years, for there is this 
year more than the usual connection between our revenue and 
Our ways and means accounts. In the days of many of my more 
fortunate predecessors the existence of substantial revenue surpluses 
was frequently relied on to supply funds for financing our capital 
liabilities. There was much to be said for that cautious and 
conservative policy, which aimed at limiting strictly the amount 
of our borrowing and thus undoubtedly helped to place India’s 
financial credit in tbe high position which it occupied. There 
was, however, something to be said on the other side, and there 
must be many here who remember Mr. Gokhale’s trenchant 
criticisms of continued large surpluses which should, he contended, 
have been devoted primarily to the relief of taxation. During 
more recent years, however, we have unfortunately seen the other 
side of the picture, and I have already portrayed something of 
the difficulties which my Department has encountered in find- 
ing the actual cash to finance a series of revenue deficits. Indeed, 
it is because we are now obviously approaching the end of our 
resources as regards financing deficits that we have felt obliged, 
quite apart from all other considerations, to ask the House to 
agree to drastic measures in order to attempt to bridge the gulf 
between our revenue and our expenditure. I have shown that 
during past four years we have had to find resources amounting 
to no less than 90 crores in respect of revenue deficits, including 
no less than $4 crores in the current year. In speaking of next 
year’s deficit I have already emphasised the grave dangers involved 
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by our attempting to continue to live on our credit in order to 
meet current expenditure. The facts and figures which | shall 
now give the House will show how this liability has handicapped 
us in our ways and means operations, has forced us to borrow 
large sums at bigh rates of interest, and has prevented us from 
reducing the dangerously high amount of our floating debt. 

I will first give the House a brief desciiption of the other 
capital liabilities. besides this deficit, that we have had to meet, 
and of those which we expect to have to finance during the 
coming year, 


(In crores of Rs.) 


Budget for 
1921-292 1922-23 
LIABILITIES, 
(i) Drawings of and loans to provincial 
Governments. dus oo §=6. 2°22 9°8 
(ii) Railway capital éutlay _ - 23'0 30'0 
(iii) Dethi and Telegraph capital outlay ew | 3°5 
(iv) Discharge of debt se -- 19°92 79 
(v) Revenue deficit wa 33'0 2°7 
(vi) Net discharge of Treasury bill ianued 
to the public G3 4°0 
Met as follows :— 90 1 57°9 
(a) Rupee loan ww. §=49°9 25'0 
(b) Sterling loan (converted at fs. ‘d) - 23'0 26°4 
(c) Increase in Treasury bills ane to the 
public * 2°8 seg 
(d) Credits from exchange 5'7 17 
(0) Arrear recoveries from Mesopotamian 
Government ant _ as 10 os 
(f) Reduction of cash balances * 21 11 
(g) Net receipts from Savings Bank depo 
sits and Cash Certificates »~ 23 3°1 
(h) Other items aes vee -- 30 6 
90°1 57°9 


This shows we have had to meat liabilities of 90 crores in the 
current year, and that more than one-third thereof has been due 
to the revenue deficit. The Provincial Governments too have had 
their difficulties and have had to rely to a large extent (not less 
than twelve and one-fourth crores) on us to finance their deficits 
and capital expenditure, either by actually borrowing from us or by 
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drawing on what is left of their balances with the Central Govern- 
ment. Altogether then, the financing of deficits, Central and 
Provincial combined, will account for over 45 crores, or more than 
half the total capital liabilities of the year. For the rest, nineteen 
nnd one-foprth crores is represented by the discharge of our War 
Bonds, and the remainder by capital outlay on Railways, Delht, 
and Telegraphs. In order to meet these large liabilities we have 
had, in the first place, sundry assets and receipts, amounting to 15 
crores, which | need not specify individually. To meet the remain- 
der we have had to raise rupee and sterling loans to an extent 
considerably greater than we bad budgeted for. It will be seen 
that in India and London combined we have raised no less than 
seventy two and one-fourth crores of rupees in new loans. That, 
of course, isa very large sum to raise, and we have only been able 
to do so partly because of the stagnation of trade in this country 
which made Government securities almost the cnly available means 
of investment, and partly because of distinctly favourable conditions 
in the London money market. Finally, as a result of our heavy 
liabilities to finance deficits, we have been quite unable to effect 
any reduction iv our floating debt ; on the contrary, there will, we 
antjcipate, be an increase of about two and three-fourth crores in 
the amount of Treasury Bill, outstanding with the public at the end 
of the year. 

As regards next year, we hope that if the House will second 
our efforts to increase our ordinary revenues we shall not bave such 
a large sum to find in order to finance revenue deficts, though, apart 
from the Central Government's deficit of two and three-fourth crores, 
we have been warned that we may have to find nearly 10 crores, 
in the shape either of advances to Provincial Governments to enable 
them to carry on, or of drawings on their balances by such Provinces 
as will bave any balances left. We have to find nearly 8 crores for 
the repayment of 1922 War Bonds, some 1'5 crores in respect of 
capital outlay on the Telegraph Department, and 2 crores for expendi- 
ture on the new capital at Delhi ; for, this House has already decided 
that, if only in the interests of economy, it is desirable that this 
work should be completed as soon as possible, and 2’ crores {s the 
total amount which the engineeis expect to be able to spend in the 
year. We are also budgeting for a reduction of 4 crores in the 
outstandings of treasury bills with the public. I have already said 
sufficient on this matter to indicate the imperative necessity of onr 
not allowing our floating debt to remain at the present dangerously 
high level. There remains only the provision of 30 crores for capital 
expenditure on Railways, as against 23 crores that we expect to 
spend jn the current yoar, My Hon’ble colleague in charge of the 
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Railway department will, I understand, bring before the House 
in the current session the recommendations made by the Committee 
of the two Houses of the Legislature which met in December last 
to consider the question of our Railway capital programme. I will 
not anticipate here the discussion which will no doubt then take 
place. All 1 will say is that, great as are the liabilities thrown 
upon our ways and means, resources in other directions, it would in 
my opinion be a short-sighted policy, and detrimental to the trade 
and prosperity of the country if we hesitated to take all possible 
steps to restore our railway lines to the condition demanded by the 
travelling public and the country’s trade. This 80 crores will be 
practically all devoted to the improvement of existing lines; there 
18 no provision for any new construction, except a small amount, 
under 2 crores, for the completion of new lines already in progress. 
Apart from certain miscellaneous receipts, such as savings bank 
deposits, we must rely entirely upon our borrowing in order to 
finance this liability. For the purpose of theso estimates, we have 
entered arupee borrowing of Rs. 25 crores and a sterling borrow- 
ing of £17'5 millions, the latter figure being inclusive of about £2 
millions which will be realised next year out of the sterling Joan 
of £10 millions floated in December Jast. We thus anticipate 
next year a total borrowing of 51°5 crores, though we do not, of 
course, bind ourselves to distribute our borrowings as between India 
and England in the particular proportion I have mentioned ; this 
must depend upon market conditions during the year. As tho 
House is probably aware, it is by no moans certain that the recent 
favourable conditions as regards sterling borrowing may continue 
throughout next year. Hitherto, Indian sterling stock has occupied 
avery high place among what are known as gilt-edged securitias. 
For the first timo for very many years, Indian securities recently had 
a sudden, but fortunately only temporary set-back in popularity 
owing to apprehensions felt in the United Kingdom regarding tho 
internal situation in this country. Bricf as was the period of 
depression, the incident nevertheless carries its own warning and | 
feel that it would be unsafe to count on a total borrowing, in rupees 
and sterliug combined, larger than that for which we have talen 
credit. As regards rupee borrowing, there are, moreover, two con- 
siderations to be borne in mind. In the first place, we must remember 
that any appreciable revival in trade must inevitably lead to other 
channels of investment for those people who during the past two 
years have subscribed to our loans, Secondly, several of the Provin- 
cial Governments will themselves be entering the market, one of 
them at all events to a very substantial extent. Altogether, if we 
look ahead for the next few years, we bave to remember that our 
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essential capital liabilities, namely, the provision of an adequate 
railway programme and the repayment of our short-term bonds, 
represent a total sum which will strain our borrowing capacity to 
the utmost, sud every serious thinker will, I believe, agrea that to 
rely to any substantial extent on our annual borrowings to finance 
largo revenue deficits and to provide us with funds for carrying on 
the ordinary day to day administrations is out of the question, 

So far I have dealt with our ways and means position 
taking our balances in India and England together, It is now 
necessary, however, that I should give some explanation of the 
position at our Home Treseury, for, as the House will see, this is 
likely to have an important bearing upon our general currency and 
exchange arrangements. In normal times, the usual procedure for 
keeping the Home Treasury in funds is for the Secretary of State 
to sell Council Bills upon India. No Council Bills have, however, 
been sold since 1919, the reason being that there has been no trade 
demand for them, while the Secretary of State has been able to 
keep himself in funds by recoveries made by him from the Home 
Government in respect of expenditure incurred by us on their behalf 
in India and Mesopotamia, this operating, in effect, as a remitance 
from us tothe Secretary of State. In one financial year, namely, 
1918-19 our recoveries from the Home Government were no leas 
than £92 millions. Since then owing to the closing down of the 
Mesopotamian operations and the gradual disbandment of the 
additional troops that had been raised during the war for service 
overseas, these recoveries have groatly diminished, and during the 
current year we only expect the Secretary of State to recover about 
£25 millions, while during the next ysar we do not expect that. be 
will cover nore than £9°5 millions, His total liabilities, inelud- 
Ing the ordinary Home charges, together with about £185 
millions, on account of purchases in Europe of railway material and 
stock, are expected to amount to about £52& onefourth millions. 
Tnere is, therefore, a substantial deficit in his ressources. Tow is 
that to be supplied ? [ have alroady mentioned that he hopes to 
obtain about £17 and half millions from sterling borrowings, Assum- 
ing thit he will succeed in raising this large amount, there will still 
remain a gap of £18 millions which will have to be covered by a 
transfer of funds from India to England. Now, there are only two 
possible ways of making this remittance ; the Secretary of State 
must draw on us, either through the sterling reserve or by the sale 
of Council Bills I[t is necossary that 1 say a few words about each of 
these methods of remitting funds to him. 

As regards the former, namely, the transfer of our sterling 
tecerves from Evglaud to Iudia, there will bein England at the 
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beginning of the financial year about £five & three-fourth millions of 
the Paper Currency Reserve and £40 millions in the Gold Standard 
Reserve. Both of these are held mainly in the form of British 
Treasury Bills, which are readily convertible into cash. The Secretary 
of State can, therefore, to the extent of his requirements, draw on 
those reserves, provided, of course, (and the House will soon see 
that the proviso is an importanat one) that we earmark the necessary 
funds in India for credit to those reserves, the net result being o 
transfer of the reserves from [England to India. In the case of the 
Paper Currency Reserve we should at this end cancel notes to an 
amount equivalent tothe British Treasury Bills sold out by him, 
thus reducing the circulation to that extent. In the case of the 
Gold Standard Reserve we should have to earmark fund for credit 
to that reserve in India ; we propose to do this by earmarking gold, 
i,e., we should transfer gold from the Paper Currency Reserve, 
which contains £24 millions, in sovereigns and gold bullion, to the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But, here again, in order to be able to 
make this transfer, we should of courso have to make equivalent 
payments to the Currency Reserve and thus cancel notes to the 
necessary extent. So, whether the Secretary of State draws 
through the Paper Currency Reserve or through the Gold Standard 
Reserve, the net result isa cancellation of notes in this country. 
That is the operation generally known as ‘‘deflation,” and I use 
the word for the reason that this is the actual effect of such drawing, 
and not because we consider that circumstances justify a policy of 
deflation on its own merits. But when one looks at this matter 
practically the question at once arises, whether we could in fact 
effect cancellation to the necessary extent. I must point out more- 
over that deflation in order to put the Secretary of State in funds 
does not represent the whole of the cancellation necessary, seeing 
that under the Paper Currency Act we are bound to apply the 
interest on our Paper Currency Resorve investments to the cancella- 
tion of notes issued agiinst our ad hoc securities in India and, 
further, we have also undertaken to apply tothe same purpose any 
excess in the Gold Standard Leserve and above the fizure of £40 
millions. The deflation in respect of these two items will amount 
next year to about 6 crores, and when added to the deflation 
necessary on our present estimates to put the Secretary of State in 
funds represent a total sum of 33 crores. I have only to mention 
this amount for the House to judge of the practicability of cancelling 
33 crores of notes out of a total circulation of ahbout170 crores. I 
need not elaborate this point, for 1t is one which all bankers and 
financiers, and indeed most business men will at once appreciate. 
Every crore of notes cancelled by us means a withdrawal of a crore 
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of notes from the money markets, with a proportionate tightening of 
money, By cancelling notes at judiciously chosen opportunities we 
hope to be able to provide some portion of the Secretary of State’s 
requirements in the coming year in this manner; and of course 
deflation, if carried out with caution and with due regard to the 
legitimate needs of trade, has, as the economists tell us, a valuable 
effect in reducing the general level of internal prices. But, as 
recent experience in other countries has shown, there is an obvious 
limit to which we can or should go in this direction, and we recog- 
nise fully the responsibility on us not to go too far, or to produce 
such a sudden or rapid stringency as might lead to a dangerously 
acute position. 

If the House has followed mein my remarks regarding the 
possibilities of deflation, it will be clear to it that, to the extent to 
which our deflation falls short of the amount which we at present 
estimate as necessary to keep the Secrotary of State in funds, it 
will be necessary for him to sell Council Bills. We have not entered 
any figure in the estimates for a remittance through Council bills, 
and have for the present shown the whole remittance as effected 
through the sterling reserves, but of course we hold ourselves free, 
should circumstances require and the state of the exchange market 
permit, to make remittance by Councils. Further, the facts and 
figures which I have given to the House must dispose of any appre- 
hension that the business community in India may still have as 
Tegards the Secretary of State’s unlimited powers to force up 


oxchange to the two shillings level. 
Exhaustion of Provincial Balance 


Now that the Provincial Gcvernments have almost complete 
financial autonomy, it would ordinarily be unnecessary for me to 
make any reference to their financial operations. What I have 
already said, however, regarding the difficulties in which the pro- 
vinces now find themselves, and their effect upon our goneral ways 
and means operations, makes it desirable thit I should make a 
few observations on the All-India position. A few facts will suffice 
to show the general position in the provinces, At the beginning 
of the current year the total provincial balances were 16'16 crores 
while at the end of next year the aggregate balances are expocted 
to be only 5°5 crores, even after allowing both for the various loans 
which several provincial Governments have raised or will have 
raised during the two years, and also for the proceeds of extra 
taxation which several provinces are imposing for their own  pur- 
poses. Further, there is not a single province which, according 
to our present information, is not budgeting for a deficit next year. 
I am not in a position to give full figures, because several provincial 
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budgets have not yet been presented, but the House may take 
it as reasonably correct when I say that, taking the provinces 
as a whole, their expenditure next year (omitting of course expendi- 
ture of a capital nature which will be defrayed from loan funds) 
will exceed their revenues by &n amount of about 8 crores. Several 
of the provinces will, by the end of the current year, have already 
exhausted the balances which we keep for them as their bankers, 
and at least one of the major provinces will have to take a subs- 
tantial advancs from us merely in order to carry on. 
Problsm—an All-India one 


The position of the Central Government’s own finances, as I have 
endeavoured to explain to the House this morning, shows that there 
can be no question of our attempting to reduce the provincial contri- 
butions of nine and one fourth crores in the immediate future. To 
do so would merely increase our own uncovered deficit and the 
net result would be exactly the same whichever course we adopted, 
for, whether the all-India deficit be regarded as completely central, 
or partly contral and partly provincial, it will have to be financed 
mainly on the credit of the Central Government. The problem, 
therefore, is really an all-India one. The great difficulties in which 
most of the provinces find themselves have led in many cases to 
requests in non-official quarters that what is known as the Meston 
Settlement should be revised. I am not quite sure how far such 
requests are put forward with the object of obtaining a different 
distribution of the total contributions between the provinces, or 
merely represents requests for the acceleration of the abolition of 
the contributions. 1 must, however, point out that any attempt 
to wipe the Meston Settlement off the state might have avery 
different result from what is sometimes anticipated. Lord Meston’s 
Committee worked on our assumption that tbe deficit of the 
Central Government at the initiation of the Reforms, to be made 
good ‘irom contributions from the Provinces, would be 9,83 lakhs, 
Now, that figure was arrived at upon various assumptions, two of 
which were of great impurtance. The first was the 2 shilling 
rate of exchange ; the second a military budget of 43 crores. 
The non-realisation of the first assumption means, on the present 
figures of our Home charges, a difference to us of no Jess than 15'5 
crores a year. As for the military budget, although the strength 
of the Army is not greater (it is indeed somewhat loss) than the 
pre-war strength, the cost issome 20 crores higher than the 43 
crores we assumed. I would ask, therefore, those who desire to 
see that settlement upset, to consider whether an impartial com- 
mittee, now arriving in India to effect a new settlement, might 
not take a very different view as to the amount of the contribu- 
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tions necessary from the provinces in order to enable the Central 
Government to discharge its fundamental duty of securing the 
country’s defence, maintaining internal peace, and the service of 
of the national debt. 

Knowing, however, the difficultics which each Local Govern- 
ment has to face, we consider that the time has come when it is 
desirable for us to discuss the whole position with them, in order 
that we may exchange ideas and learn something of each other’s 
difficulties. We propose, therefore, as soon as convenient, to 
invite the financial officials of each Local Govornment to a Confe- 
rence in order to discuse the general position as regards the con- 
tributions, and at the same time to take the opportunity of examin- 
ing the problems which cach province bas to face in the matter of 
financing capital outlay on irrigation and other schomes for which 
the provinces are now responsible. 


Conclusion 


And now, Sir, | can cojiclude my task. For us, for the Provin- 
cial Governments, and for the country at large the year has been 
a difficult and disappointing one ; nor is there yet any clear promise 
of an early lifting of the clouds which veil the horizon of our 
finances. We can only address ourselves with what determination 
we can command to the task of finding a solution for the urgent 
problems which immediately confront us. One fact, I think, stands 
out in prominence ; the overwhelming importance to India’s trade 
and exchange of world factors over which we have no control, Any 
attempt to devise remedies as if India were a separate entity, 
divorced from world conditions, would be doomed to failure. 
A second fact is also cloar ; that the world at large, and we also 
with other countries, have under estimated the period of con- 
valescene necessary for recovery from the maladies of the war, 
I need not labor the point, for wherever you look, whether to- 
wards Central Europe, or to the United Kingdom, or even to 
America, it is now clear that the problems are so stupendous that 
recovery cannot be other than slow. But the conclusion seems to 
me equally clear. if our troubles are due to world causes, we must 
move in line with the best thinkers of the outside worlds in seek- 
ing the remedy ; and the one solution which they can indicate 
for the difficulties in which State finance now everywhere finds 
itself is the deliberate attempt at any cost and at any inconvenience 
to make revenue meet expenditure. India’s financial credit has 
stood high with the world iu the past ;if she is to maintain thia, 
and if she is to make good, whatis of equal importance, her poli- 
tical credit with the world, she cannot afford to falter in applying 
the obvious and inevitable remedy which the situation demands, 
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General Statement of the Revenue and Fependiture charged to 


REVENUE— 


Priocipal Heads of 
Revenue—Customs 
Taxes on [ucome... 
Salt aly us 
Opium. ' 
Other Heads 


TOTAL PRINCIPAL 
HEADS. 

Railways: Net Re- 
ceipts. 


(rrigation: Net Re- 


ceipts. 

Poata and Telegra- 
phe: Net Re- 
ceipts. 

Debt Services 

Civil Administra- 
tion. 

Currency, Mint and 
Exchange. 

Buildings, Roads, 
and Miscellaneous 
Public Improve- 
ments, 

Miscellaneous’... 

Military Receipts. 

Contributions and 
Assignments to 
the Central Gov- 
ernment by pro- 
vincial Gove, 


ToTtaL REVENUE 
DEFICIT. 


TOTAT, 


2 
2 


Accounts, 
1919 1920. 


R 


1,46,69,935 
2,43,41,180 
5,70,83,914 
4,55,61,793 
2,28,51,068 


56,45,07,890 
31,76,99,344 


4,707,574 
2,95,81,944 
4,22,99,265 

62,16,507 
5,71,29,369 


10,04,444 


1,74,58,075 
3,90,62,245 
9,83,00,000 


1 38.19.16,.487|1 34,94,6 


Revised 
Estimate, 


1920-1921. 


R 


32,37,80,000 
19,77,78,000 


6,14,93,000 
3,62,31,000 
2,34,01,000 


64,26,83,000 
25,69,32.000 


4,23,000 
1,68,64,000 
3,74,30,000 

75.08,000 
2,86,06,000 
11,42,000 


2,13,00,000 
3,37,02,000 
9,83,00,000 


e*9 


Budget 
Estimate, 


1921-1922. 


R 


37 ,73,28,000 
18,58,07,000 


7,00,66,000 
3,72,85,000 
2,44,80,000 


69,49,66,000 
27,25,63,000 


4,24,000 
2,08,74,000 
3,49,09,000 

76,35,000 
49,73,000 
10,38,000 


7,52,76,000 
4,11,10,000 


12,93,75,000 





1,17.37.26 657/1,14,48,90.00011,28, 31, 43,000 
20,81,89,830 | 20,45,79,000 





9,000/1,28,31,43,000 


Revenue of the Central Government in India and in England. 


Revised Budget 
‘aiash | Emate | ti 


1920-1921. 19213-1922 








EXPENDITURE— 
Direct Demands on| 3,50,93,737 | 3,90,86,000 | 4,93,51,000 
the Revenues, 


Railways: Intereat | 17,95,97,900 | 21,13,94,000 | 23,17,13,000 
and Miscellaneous 
Charges. 


Irrigation aes 18,18,368 11.97,000 11,76,000 


Poats and Telegraphs 60,13,961 | 1,738,40,000 98,02,000 
Capital Account. 


Debt Services «- | 13,58,92,647 | 13,77,38,000 | 13,08,61,000 
Civil Administration | 8,00,04,809 | 9,18,96,000 | 8,43,18,000 


Currency, Mint and 96 50,031 | 3,77,66,000 | 4,18,80,000 
Exchange. 


Buildings, Roads and! 1,49,89,301 | 1,78,15,000 | 1,51,11,000 
Miscellaneous Pub- 
lic Improvements. 


Misce}laneous «+ | 3,99,99,390 | 4,52,34,000 | 4,24,37,000 
Military Services --. | 87,25,32,343 | 74,36,79,000 |66,31,10,000 


Miscellaneous adjust- 63,24,000 €3,24,000 62,84,000 
ments between the 
Central and Pro- 
vincial Govts. 


ToTAL EXPENDITURE — {1,38,19,16,487/1,349,469,000,/127,604,3,000 
CHARGED TO REVENUE 


SURPLUS ae — a. 71,00,000 
TOTAL « au 38, 19,16,487/1,34,946,9000,| 12,831,43000 


RR Rm sca aS eI EE IED 


The Finance Bill 


To enhance the duly on salt manufactured in, or imported by lana into, 
ceftain parts of British India, further to amend the Indian Tamft Act, 1604, 
the Cotton Dutics Act, 1896, and the Ind an Post Office Act, 1898, to impose 
an excise duty on kerosene, to mx lates of Income-tat, and to abolish the 
treight tax, 


Whereas it is etpedient to enhance the duty on salt manufactured 1n, or 
impotted by land into, certain parts of British India, further to amend the 
Indian Tani Act, 1Su4, the Cotton Duties Act, 1896, and the Indian Post 
Office Act 1898, to impose an excise duty on ketosene, to ft rates of Income-tar 
and to abolish the freight tax; itis hereby enacted we tollows : 


1, (1) This Act may be called the Indian Finance Act, 1922, 


(2) [ft extends to the whole of British Endta iucluding, except 8 regards 
section +, the Sonthal Parganas, and etept as regards section 1 and 6, 
British Baluchistan, 


(3) Sections 2, 5 and 7 shall remain in force only up to the 3ist day of 
March, 1923. 


Enhancement of Salt Duty 


2. With effect from the first day of March 1922, the provisions of section 7 
ot the Indian Salt Act, 1882, shall, in so far as they enable the Governor- 
General 1m Counc!! to impose by rule made under that section aduty on salt 
manuteactured in, or imported into, any part of British India other than Burma 
and Adcn, be constracd as it they Imposed such duty at the rate of two rupecs 
aml eight annas per maund of cighty-two and two-seventh pounds avoirdupois 
of salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, any such part, and such duty 
shall, fur all the purposes of the said Act, be deemed to have been imposed by 
tule made under that scction. 


Amendment of Act VIII of 1894 


3, (1) With effect from the first day of March, 1922, for the Second Schedule 
to the Indian Tariff Act, 18¥!, the Schedule contained in the First Schedule to 
this Act shall be substituted, 


(2) With effect from the same date, section 2 of the Indian Finance Act, 
1921, and the First Schedule to that Act be repealed, 
Amendment of Act II. of 1896 


(2) With effect from the first day of March, 1922, the following amend- 
ment shall be made in the Cotton Dutica Act, 1896, namely, in scction 6, for the 
figure 3 & half, the figure 7 & half shall be substituted. 


Amendment of Act VI. of 1898 
5. With effect from the first day of April, 1922, the Schedule contained in 
the Second Schedule to this Act shall be inserted in the Indian Post Office Act, 
1898, as the First Schedule to that Act, 
Imposition of Excise Duty on Kerosene 


6. With effect from the first day of March, 1922, the provisions of the Motor 
Spirit (Duties) Act, 1917, which provide for the levy and collection of an oxcise 
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duty on motor apirit, that is to say, all the provisions of that Act except 
section 6 thereof, shall apply also for the purpose of the levy and collection of 
an excise duty on kerosene as if refirences in the said Act to motor spirit 
(other than the reference in the second clause of section 2 thereof) were reference 
ta kerosene : 

Provided that the duty on Kerosene shall be levied and collected at the 
tate of onc anna on each imperial gallon. 

EXPLANATION.—For the purpose of this section, "kerosene means any 
inflammable hydro-carbon (including any mixture of hydro-carbons or any 
liquid containing hydro-carbons but excluding motor spirit which— 

(4) 18 made from petroleum as defined 1n section 2 of the Indian Petroleum 
Act, 1899, and 

(B) 19 intended to be, or 18 ordinarily, used for purposes of ilumination. 


Income-Tax and Super-Tax 


7, (1) Income-tax for the year beginning on the first day of April, 1922, 
shall be charged at the rates spcerfied in Part [of Third Schedule, 

(2) The rates of supet-tax for the year beginning on the first day of Apr, 
1922, shall, for the purposes of section 55 of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, 
be those specified in Part U1 of the Third Schedule, 

(3) For the purposes of the Third Sehedale “total income” means total 
income as defind in clause (loy of section 2 of the Indian Income-tat 
Act, 1922 


Repeal of Act XIIl of 1917 


8 With effect from the first day of April 1922, the Freight (Railway and 
Inland Steam Vess 1) Tax Act, 1917, shall be repealed, 
[tis hereby declatel that iCis expedient in the public interest that this 


Bill should have temporary cffect andet the provisions of the Provistonal 
Collection of Taxes Act, 1915, 


The Council of State 
DELHI~—1ST1T MARCH 1921 


On March Ist the Council met for the presentation of the 
Budget. Before this some legislative business was transacted. 
On the motion of Mr. O’Donnell the House passed the Bill further 
to amend the Provincial Small Cause Courts Act, the Civil Procedure 
Code, 1908 (?) as passed by the Legislative Assembly. The House 
similarly agreed to the passing of the Bill to amend the Indian Limi- 
tation Act, 1908, as passed by the Assembly, 

In view of the fact that the Assembly had not agreed to the 
amendment of the Council to clause 15 (2) of the Indian Income- 
Tax Bill substituting the words ‘any adult male member” for the 
words any malo momber” regarding the exemption in respect of 
life insurance, Mr. Cook wanted to move the Council to agree to 
the Bill as amended by the Legislative Assembly. Mr. Cook said 
that although the Government still thought that the amendment 
carried in the Council of State, and which the Legislative Assembly 
refused to accept, was reasonable, right and prop:r, still on the 
grounds of expeiliency and in order to avoid the delay it was 
necessary that the House should accept the motion. The Council 
agreed to the motion. 

Mr. Cook, tho Finance Secretary, then presented the Budget. 

Possession of Minor Children 


The House then considered a Bill to control the possession of 
minor children by Sadhu Fakiis, religious mendicants, and certain 
other persons. It was intended to remove a standing grievance in 
the whole of the country by preventing minors, both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, from being induced to lead a life of mendicancy or 
commit crimes. The Bill concerned only boys and not girls, and 
required every person who possessed a minor to have him registered 
in the district from which he took the boy. The Bill was introduced, 
and it was ordered that it should be circulated for eliciting opinion. 


The Legislative Assembly 


In the Assembly, on March Ist Sir Malcolm Hailey presented 
the Budget in aclear reasoned speech, which the House listened 
toin pin-drop silence. It took the Finance Member one hoar to 
explain the salient features of his lengthy statement, [le thon 
introduced the Finance Bill to cover taxation proposals arising out 
of his financial statement. 

The Secretary of the Assembly then road a message from the 
Secretary of the Council of State, announcing that the Upper 
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Chamber bad agreed to tho passage of the Delhi University and 
Emigration Bills passed in the Assembly. 
Spreading Disaffection Among the Police 


Sir William Vincent next moved that the Bill to provide penalty 
for spreading disaffection among the police be taken into considera- 
tion. Tbe Home Momber said that the measure was intended to 
punish, with imprisoumont which may extend to two years or with 
fine which may extond to Rs. 1,000 or with both, any one who 
uttempts to spread disaffection among the members of tbe Police 
force, and toinduce members of the force to withold services or to 
coinmit breaches of discipline. In view of the largo number of 
ameudments he was quite willing to send the Bill to a Committee 
proposed by Mr. Subramaniam for examination of the measure with 
caro. The Bill, ho said, was based outircly on the principles of tho 
Iinglish Police Act and tho dangers of disaffection among the Police 
were more acute and real in this country than in England. Indeed, 
mombers were aware that somo of theso efforts had been partially 
successiul in some parts of the Provinces, Ie alluded to the 
uumber of cases where policemen had joined the non-co-operators 
and thrown uy service under the Govt. At arecent session of 
the Congress Cummittec, arrangements were made for provision of 
funds to support those who leive Government service. That, he 
took, is an indication that further efforts would bo mado to seduce 
Police and soldiers from duty. Continuing, he said: “The security 
of this country depends very largely on the police. They are tho 
first line of defence. ‘They have been facing intimidation, brutal 
treatment at the hands of the mob and in many cases, murder. | hope 
that the House will realise the difficulties undor which they work. It 
is intended not to provent the subtle intimidation and subtle boycott, 
which it is difficult to provent, but, indeed, to stop attempts to 
.pread disaffection among tho force that is the guardian of public 
tranquillity in this country. It is not intended by this Bill to 
interfere with the legitimato activities of Polico Associations,” 

Mr. Subramanyam, in moving his proposition for the Select 
Committee, dispelled all doubts as to the attitude of the House 
towards the Bill. They were not out to weakeu tho hands of the 
Governmont In the maintenance of law and order, but wanted that, 
before the law was enacted, safeguards be provided against its 
abuse, and that it shonld be effective and easily workable. 

Dr. Gour followed in a similar strain and poiuted out the 
many risks which men would run even when giving bona fide advice 
to relatives serving in the Police. 

Mr. Agnihotri opposed the Bill on the ground that there was 
uo ueceasity for the protection contemplated by the measure. A 
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large amount of the present agitation was duo to Police oppression 

in the past, and if the Bill was passed, they would be only adding 

to the weapons of tyranny which would be too promptly abused by 

the officers. Tho motion for Select Committee was put and agreed to. 
Super-tax and Income-tax 


The Secretary of the Assembly then announced that a message 
from the Secretary of the Upper Chamber stated that the Council 
of Stnte had that day agreed to the amendment of the Assembly 
in the Bill relating to the Jaw consolidating super-tax and income- 
tax. Lhis announcement was greeted with applause and laughter 
by the members of the Lower House, who had thus gained their 
VIEW, 

The Press Act 


Sir William Vincent then presented the Report of the Select 
Committee on tho Bill to ropeal the Press Act. 


DELHI—2ND MAUKCH 1922 


Next day non-official resolutions were discussed. Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersay, moved :— 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council that a Committco consisting of the members of the Indian 
Legislature be appointed to consider and report at an early date as 
to what steps should be taken by the Govt. of India to encourage the 
establishment of necessary industries, so that as large an amount as 
possible of Rs. 150 crores proposed to he set aside for the rehabilita- 
tion of railways during the noxt+5 years be spent in India.” 

Jin moving his resolution, Sir) Vithaldas reminded the House of 
the decision of the Railway Finance Cuoramitteo that for 5 years to 
come 150 crores be provided for Railway capital expenditure, and 
Impressed on tlhe membars that active steps to encouraga the esta- 
blishment of industries and manufacturing of iailways should be 
taken so that as largo an amount as possible of Its. 150 crores in five 
years or 300 crores in ten years be spent in India. The latest 
figures supplied by the Railway Buard for the 5 years’ programme 
contains such big items as Its. 18 crores for coaching vehicles and Rs, 
4 crores for bridges. Thesa articles could ba mannfactured in India, 
and what was wanted was a bold policy by which guarantees could 
be given to manufacturers that their products would be taken for 
Goverimeut requirements, atleast at a rate at which it would 
cost them toimpoit foreign articles plws customs duty. This was 
not a new policy, because a guarantee to purchase 20 thousands tons 
of steel rails every year for 10 years was successfully given to the 
Tata Iron and Steel Ltd., when it was formed. There was no 
reasou why a similar policy should not be followed now. If the 
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Government thought that the ring of wagon manufacturers in 
England and other countries were moving heaven and earth to kill 
the Indian industry and dump her, thon a dumping law should be 
enacted. He thought that there was a possibility of spending Rs. 25 
crores in this country on wagons alone. It was estimated that out 
of Rs. 150 crores Rs. 110 crores were to be spent abroad, but if 
this recommondation was carried out, he was sure that no less than 
Rs. 50 crores out of Rs. 110 crores could be spent in India, thus 
bringing prosperity to this land by stopping India’s pauperism which 
must result from the continuous drain on her resources, 

The Hon. Mr. Innes, on bebalf of the Government, pointed out 
that the Government and the mover were at ono in principle, but 
the question was how to tackle the problem of what might be called 
the Railway Industry. While Sir Vithaldas would favour the 
appointment of a Committee of members of the Legislature to suggest 
how to encourage the establishment of necessary industries, Govern- 
ment thought that the better course would bo to appoint a small 
Committee to revise and put into shape the formulae or the rules 
in accordance with which the Stores Purchase Department, which 
would shortly come into being, should purchase railway materials as 
well as other materials required in India. The Stores Purchase 
Department must conduct its business in accordance with business 
principles, Otherwise, there might be an appaling waste of the tax- 
payers money. The definite objective of that department would be 
the encouragement of Indian Industries, but there must be no 
sacrifice of business principles. The Commerce Member then ex- 
plained the difficulties of getting all the Railway materials in India, 
that India must, for the next few years, content herself with the 
partial manufacture of steel and other materials in this country 
and import the remainder of her necessities from other countries 
and so on. 

Mr. Subramanyam criticised the Fabian tactics of the Govern- 
ment, and rogretted that the Commerce Membor could not indicate 
as to when actually Government would take practical steps to 
encourage Indian industries, while Sir D. P. Sarbadhikari urged 
a change in tho angle of vision which would open a new chapter of 
constructive work. 

Mr. lswar Saran wanted the Government to make a declaration 
of policy that, as far as industrial and other kindred matters were 
concerned, preference would always be given to firms residing in 
this country, whether owned by Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians 
or Europeans. 

Mr. Chatterji, the Industries Secretary, on behalf of Govt. 
replied to Mr. Subramanyam’s charge of Fabian tactics of the 
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Govt. and repudiated the belief prevalont in the country that it 
was the secret policy of the Govt. not to encourage Indian Indus- 
tries to the dotriment of British Industries for which India has been 
deliberately mado the dumping ground. 

Mr. H. Vishindas and Mr. Ginwalla very effectively replied 
to Mr. Chatterjee. Mr. Shahani then moved an amendment to 
tho resolution by adding to it the words “and also to advise the 
Govt. of India in regard to the revision of Indian Store Rules.” 

Mr, Innos accopted the amendment of Mr. Shahani which, he 
said, covered the Government point of view. The original resolu- 
tion of Sir Vithaldas with the addition of the words as proposed by 
Mr, Shahani was put and carried. 


Reconstruction of Malabar 


Mr. K. Mupil Nair, member represonting Malabar, moved that 
a mixed agency of officials and non-oflicials be appointed to report 
on the distressed conditions in the parts affected by the Moplah 
outbreak and to suggest such relief as is necessary. He painted a 
gloomy picturo of the devastation and destruction at the hands of 
the robels. Tho number of refugees was appalling and there could 
be no two opinions as to the necessity of urgent measures for recon- 
struction. [fe had brought his proposals to know what steps the 
Government was taking, or going to take and to put forward his 
own suggestions. After Sir W. Vincent had replied that all neces- 
sury meusures were being taken by the Madras Govt. and that 
there was no reason why the Cental (Jovt. should interfere with the 
work of the local Government and incur expenditure for it when 
not asked, Mr. Nair withdrew his resolution. 


Privy Council in India 


Dr. Gour, on behalf of Mr. S. P. Bajpai who was not present, 
moved for the establishment of a Privy Council in India as 
recommended in the Montagu-Chelmsford report. The mover said 
that his intention was to constitute a Privy Council on colonial lines 
for the purpose of advising the Viceroy upon matters of policy and 
administration. The Government might constitute x Privy Council 
consisting of a fow represontatives of both the Houses of tho Leogisla- 
ture, elected for their ability and capacity to thresh out questions of 
high administrative policy and not merely representatives of Indian 
States, or persons representing wealth and privileges. The constitu- 
tion of such a Council would not entail any cost, and there would be 
no payment to the members of that body. 

Mr. Rangachariar vory strongly opposed the resolution, and 
asked : If you want a body composed of the membors of both the 
Chambers of the J.egislatureo to advise the Vicoroy, then what are 
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we here for? Are you going to surrender the functions and )iberties 
of this Assembly to make recommendations to the Viceroy in order 
to become dubbed, I suppose, as Right Honorables? The very 
arguments of the mover aro against accopting the resolution Mr. 
Rangachariar was followed by a laige number of non ofhcial mombers 
who were all unanimous in their opposition to the resolution 

Mr. Vishindis asked the House not to swillow that bate of Dr, 
Gour, and remarked that the Privy Council which wis suggested 
by the mover woald only consist of sycophints and title huuters and 
would serve no useful purpose 

Dr. Gour briefly replied to the debate, but im the end with- 
drew his resolution. 


DELHI—G6G1H MARCH 1022 
The Budget Debate 


On Much Gth the Assembly met for a genoral discussion of tha 
budget At the outset the Prsident announced 1 communiestion 
from the Governor General that they could discuss all items of the 
Budget including subjects unde: sub section 3 of section 67 A of the 
Government of India Act. 

Mr. Harichandrat Visband is, of Karachi, openod the discussion 
by complimenting the Finance Membor on his lucid presentment of 
India’s financial situation, and remarked he could not take the same 
optimistic view of the future as Sir Malcolm Hailey did. He re- 
ferred to the taxes on salt, kerosine, o1! and cloth, and said that 
they constituted a heavy burden on the poor people. In his opimon 
the whole trouble arose out of the abnormil growth in Military 
expenditure The definite non possumus attitude which tho Govern 
ment hitherto adopted in regard to non offictal proposals for curtail- 
ing Military expenditure should now be changed and the pruning 
knife must be applied thereto, especially as there were no Afgban or 
Russian bogey. In conclusion, Mr, Vishandas declared that 1n case 
of Military expenditure no case had been made out for the necessity 
of additional taxation, and urged that Railway Finance should be 
separated from General Finance as recommended by the Railway 
Finance Committee. 

Mr Rangachariar, characterised the Budget as the most depres- 
sing and as an eyo opener Budget. It was quite true that Indians 
had been put on the road to Swaraj, but they were asked to run an 
obstacle race. He characterised as criminal folly the process of nnder- 
estimating the expenditure and over estimating the Revenue which 
had boen observed during the last faw yeais, and remarked that this 
process was responsible for the light-heartedness with which fresh 
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expenditure had been sanctioned. He ssid: It was a cruel test to 
impose upon this country to show its fitness for Swaraj with these 
menacles of heavy deficits placed upon its weak chest and hands, The 
conditions on which this Assembly gave its acceptance to the proposals 
of taxation in last year’s Budget had not been fulfilled in the course of 
the last twelve months, and this House has yet to know the nature of 
the recommendations made by the Military Requirements Committce 
appointed last year and the opinion of the Sub-Committee 
appointed in England with reference to their report. It was all 
very well to succumb to the opinion of experts in regard to 
military matters, but in the matter of the financial capacity of the 
country, he was not willing to surrender the judgment of this 
House. The Military Budget was really appalling and crushing, 
and in his opinion there was no necessity for maintaining three- 
fifths of the infantry for internal security. The announcement 
that H. E. the Viceroy had given permission to the Assembly 
to discuss the Military expenditure came at the eleventh hour and 
that permission was worse than useless. H. E. the Viceroy, in 
his speech in opening the Simla Session, said that autocracy was 
at an end, but Mr. Rangachari’s views was that, so far as financial 
matters were concerned, autocracy was not at an end. It would 
not be right for this Assembly to sanction the Military expenditure, 
because they would thereby be only standardising it. He main- 
tained that no case had been made out for the taxation proposals. 
Mr. Darcy Lindsay said : “1 do not like this most deplorable 
budget that has ever been the fate of India to receive.” As for the 
expenditure, he believed that there was necessity for drastic re 
trenchment in every direction, and as for taxation proposals they 
seemed to him like the illegal practice adopted by certain milkmen 
in Bengal for milching cows. He complimented the Finance Mem- 
ber for his ingenuity aud imagination in the selection of items for 
taxation. The Finance Member had told them that he had ex- 
plored all channels. The speaker did not believe it, for if there was 
a competition for suggestions .for these proposals, Mr. Lindsay was 
sure there would be a number of proposals, including taxation on 
silver import, exciso duty on sugar, timber, ete., but what he would 
advise the Government to do in order to cover the appalling deficit 
was the issue of premium bonds which had proved to be very 
popular and profitable in the case of foreign Governments. If the 
Bengal Government had taxed betting on races by calling it an 
amusement tax, why should the Government of India have any con- 
science with regard to premium bonds, His other remedy was not 
the usual panacea of a Committee of the Assembly with non-official 
majority (laughter), but the appointment of an expert in taxation 
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to advise the Finance Member, whether or not the basis of our tax- 
ation was not as broad and as firm as it could be made. 

Touching separately the proposals for taxation, he pointed out 
the grave result which evory businessman knew must accrue from 
the continuous volcanic upheavals in import trade by increase in 
duty. The necessary adjustment in retail prices consequent on last 
year’s enbancement had hardly been made when another bombsholl 
was proposed by the Finance Member. Moreover, he was sure that 
high taxation would bring about a fall in consumption and anotber 
disappointmont to the Finance Member’s expectations, Further 
taxation on machinery, iron and steel material he regarded 
as retrograde, as hindering the industrial development of India. 
(Hear, hear.) Tho increase in ad valorem duty was unduly severe. 
The extra duty on textilo goods would be severely felt by the 
masses. Objections to the increase in duty on matches and salt 
were more sentimental than real. High taxation on the so-called 
luxuries should be abolished although Americans would welcome 
it as it would oust the British and Continental Motor Cars and 
the proposal for a 25 percent increase in railway fare was very 
drastic. He objected to railways being exploited for meeting deficits, 
and urged that concessions should be shown in cases of suburban 
and pilgrimage fares. He said that in the special circumstances of 
to-day he would have supported the Finance Member in leaving 
uncovered a bigger amount of deficit than threo crores ; for be was 
afraid that further taxation would lead to economic troubles which, 
on the other hand, demanded an early removal. He concluded 
that the budget will be welcomed by Non-Co operators as adding 
fuel to their smouldering fire and giving a fresh Jease of life to 
Non-Co-operation which was not otherwise very long to live. 

Mr, J. Dwarkadas, after condemning the huge and unconscion- 
able Military expenditure of the Government said :—The first year 
of reforms, we were asked to vote an additional taxation of 18 crores. 
This year we are asked to face taxation of nearly 30 crores. What a 
good beginning we have made! In the first two years of reforms, 
this poor country is asked to bear an additional burden of a huge 
taxation of nearly 50 crores. Can there be a surer way, I ask the 
Goveriment, of making the reforms a failure? At the moment when 
the whole country is faced with a grave situation croated by the 
activities of Non-Co operators, I fail to understand what prompts 
the Government to come before the country with a proposal of this 
character, asking it to vote an additional taxation of nearly 30 
crores. [do not speak here in the interest of one party or another. 
Everyone of us is here to speak what he thinks is right in the in- 
terests of the country, and | cantot help feoling that if the Govern- 
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ment persist in the policy of asking the country to face this absolutely 
unjustifiable and unbearable hurden, they will be doing everything 
in their power to defeat the aim we have at heart at making the 
reforms a success (Hear, hear), to shake the solid faith that we have 
in the reforms, and to help the activities of those who are out to 
overthrow the Govornment. 


I first come to his proposal to double the salt tax I ask him whether he 
realises or not that wiule the meidence of three annas per head secms to hima 
trifling sum, average men in India, whose income per head 1s Iusignificant, 
will be affected considerably by the doubling of duty I think I am mght im 
saying that the teeming millions of India consider salt a necessity, and I want 
the Finance Member to remember that most of them are vegetarians, and, 
therefore, for them salt isa necessity They have all along protested againat 
the duty on salt, Will they be prepared to boar this additional burden? I am 
afraid they will not. And again, I repeat that increasing salt tax 18s cncourag- 
ing the growth of discontent among the masses who are already being exploited 
by Non-Co-opcrators, Let us come to the argument of the Finance Members 
that, when the country 1s faced with a deficit, customs 1s one source to which 
he may look for additional revenue But I eubmit that he has made a great 
mistake in including among his proposals the excise duty on cotton goods, He 
says: “In framing our proposals, we have, however, endeavoured to preserve 
to the greatest possible extent the general character of the present tamff ond 
the general relation INTER SE of the various duties” I question, Sir, the truth 
ofthe remark. [ask him whether when he proposes to levy additional customs 
duty on cotton goods, he departs or not from the principle that has been laid 
down by his predecessors. In 1916, when the import duty was first raised by 
Lord [ardinge’s Government, definite promise was given both by the Finance 
Member’s predecessor and by Lord Hardinge that however much the smport duties, 
which revived all the bitter memorus ot controversics between Lancashire and 
India of old days, which led great statesman, hhe Mr Gokhale to declare 
that the darkest spot in the administration of India was sclinsh fiscal policy 
that was imposed on India, wlich has aftorded an unjust protection ovr 
India in beginning other industrial developments, That that duty will remain 
intact, and not only remain intact, but will be abolished. 


The Finance Member: Will the Hon Mcmber kindly give me rcference 
for his previous statement that it will never be incicased, 


Mr Jamnadas - I shall just quote the words of Lord Hordinge lnmsclf 
to prove the correctness of my statement, Lord Hardinge said in his Budget 
specch in 1916 ; 


“Sir William Weyer has explained the attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment towards the propobtl made by the Government of India that in the new 
taxation proposed by this budat the import duty on cotton should be raised, 
leaving the excise duty on cotton at the present ratc, an assurance being 
given by His Majesty’s Government of the future abolition of excise duty as 
soon as the financial situation would permit of such a course, and further, I 
need hardly say that the Government of India have no desire to create contro- 
versies here In England, or anywhere else at the present time by a discussion 
of questions affecting Indian intcrests, but they are glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity ot placing on official record their views that the import duty on 
cotton fabrics should be raised aud that the excise duty should, for the preseut, 
Temain at its actual figure aud an assurance given that it will be abolished as 
boon as financial considuatuns will permit’? JT ask the Finance Member 
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whethcr 1t amounts to this or not that the intention of Lord Hardinge’s Govern- 
ment, although they could not abolish it at the moment, was never to enhance 
1tin the future, But why has the proposal come from the Finance Member ? 
He says that he maintains the character of the tariff. A policy was laid down 
tm 1916 and 1t was subscquently carried out last year of raising for purposes of 
Tc. venue Import duties as occasion requiree and of leaving excise duties intact. 


Now I would ask the Finance Member whether he does or does not a& part 

from that policy. Sir, I do not want to go into the history of the Excise duty 
The House 1s aware that the very mention of the excise duty revives in our 
minds the old and bitter controversics between Lancashire and India when our 
interests wore always subordinated to Lancashire’s, I want to ask whether or 
not the Finance Member has unconsciously, perhaps, played into the hands of 
the Lancashire people when he comcs out with the proposal to increase the 
duty. Throughout last year, we have seen that an agitation has been going on 
in England from day to day, asking the Secretary of State to lesson the buiden 
of import duty and to raise countervailing excise duty It 18 well-known to the 
House that, while the imported cloth 1s used by the masses and when you place 
an additional burdco of 4 per cent on mill-made cloth, 1t 1s not the mull-owner 
alone who will meet the extra cost from his pocket, but the poor consumer who 
wil] share an additional burden’ J ask the Finance Member when England was 
jaced with the gravest financial considerations during the war and when every 
possible and conceivable avenuc of additional taxation was explored, did ever 
# y one in England venture to suggest that the production of cloth in that 
country should be taxed. Does he mean to say that 1f such a proposal had been 
made in England it wonld not have met with the greatest possible opposition 
from Lancashire And yet in India the proposal of that character for taxing 
the poor consumer for the necessity of life is made, and we are told that we 
must look on 16 with equanimity, because financial consideration of the 
Government demand tbat such aduty should be levied. Siz, I think that 
the House will be at one with me when I say that not only this House, 
not only millowners in whose interests certainly I am, not standing here, 
but the whole population of India resents strongly the levy of this duty. Ifin 
1922, the second year of tha reforms, this proposal 1s persisted in by the Finance 
Member, the only inference that we can draw from it 1s that it 1s not this 
Assembly which 1s to guide the Government with regards to its future policy, 
but that our interests are still to be subordinated to those of Lancashire, 
aud that we are to be ruled in the interests of, and at the dictation of 
Lancashire, 


S.r, I strongly protcst against this excise duty and I fel that considering 
the times in| which we are living to-day, no more unfortunate proposal could 
have been made by the Finance Member [ want to point out, Sir, that along 
with this duty, the additional duty of 21/2 per centon machinery and additional 
10 per cent on stores, dye stuffs and sizing materialy will imcrease the burden 
of the mdustry of India, and the principle that underlics all proposals of 
thus hind will have the effect of penalising industries in India, on growth of 
which depends our future prosperity. 


There is, again, a proposal to increase railway fares I submit, Sir, that 
even 1f a case 18 made out for the necessity for increasc, I hope the House will 
ae to it that no additional burden falls on the third class passengess who are 
being very badly treated in comparison with the revenue they pay. 

Mr. Percival, of Bombay, referred to the charge of non-official 
mombers that there was too much extravagance on the part of the 


Government, and quoted the opinion of Lord Seibourne on the 
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question of the Government of India’s economy. Lord Selbourne 
had stated that the Government of India was an ideal Government 
with a very small manpower and with the smallest possible budget 
and, what more, certain departments of the Government of India 
were entirely undermanned and grossly over-worked. The admini- 
stration was run on the Jines of economy and cheapness. 

Mr. Raugachariar : What is the date of that opinion ? 

Dr. Gour: Is it a contribution to the Punch. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Manmobandas Ramji entered his most emphatic protest 
against the proposals of the Finance Member for additional taxes 
on the alreidy heavily taxed people, and remarked that there 
was not the slightest indication in the whole budget for any re- 
trenchment. le strongly protested against raising excise duty and 
characterised the duty on machinery as unwise and unjust, and 
asserted positively that no nation on earth wnuld have tolerated 
such treatment from its Government. Imported piece-goods was 
taxed less, while the countervailing excise duty on cotton was 
raised enormously. Was this the way, he asked, in which the 
Government of India was going to protect Indian Industries ¢ 
Referring to the crushing Military expenditure, Mr. Ramji said 
that even at the risk of efficiency of the Army and even at the 
risk of safety the Government of India must reduce the Military 
expenditure by Indianising the Service, by withdrawing from 
Waziristan and by effecting economy in overy possible direction. 
Otherwise, it would not be possible to govern India. He said: I 
must protest very strongly and oppose all demands for vew taxation 
except increase in customs duties with the exception of machinery 
aod stores. It will be best for this House not to become a party to 
the increase of taxes. (Cries of ‘hear, hear”’.) Let the Government 
do what they like on thoir own responsibility. (Cheers from the 
Democratic Party ) 

Mr. Spence of Bombay said that the budget was, indeed, a 
budget of tears, but tears could not contribute anything to the 
revenue (Laughter) He tributed the statesmanship of the Finance 
Member for proposing new taxation upon consumption rather than 
upon production in this transitional period of our fiscal re-creation. 
He thought that much of opposition to the increase of cotton 
excise was due to the introduction of the word ‘Excise’, What 
Was proposed was not really an excise, but a tax on consumption. 
The Te-naming of the duty wovld make opposition disappear. 
(Cries of ‘‘no, no”) He urged a higher duty on yarn, and sugges- 
ted that a good return would result if the tax on imported cigarettes 
was calculated at Rs. 4 per pound instead of at ad valorem basis, 
He felt surprised that, among the taxed luxuries, tHe most cons- 
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picuous luxurics of gold and silver were not included. He believed 
that the duty on the import of gold and silver would not only help 
exchequer directly, but would serve to steady exchange. The 
financial statement was not so remarkable for what it contained as 
for what it omitted. The necessity of the moment was stability of 
of exchange and some effort to produce a scheme of forward finance 
which would lead to eventual assimilation of the indigestion in our 
finances created by tho war. But on these points the Finarce Mem- 
ber was silent in his speech. He regretted the Finance Member had 
said nothing about the two Committee which recently sat on Go- 
vernment securities. He asked the House to have patience and to 
consider his proposals, 

Mr. Seshagiri Iyer felt surprised at the vicw of Mr. Spence 
which was more optimistic than even that of Sir Malcolm Hailey. 
He said that despite the Assembly’s repeated warnings, the Govern- 
ment had not cut down its estimates. The deficit was of its own 
making, and tovernment alone must share the responsibility for it. 
His view was that cotton excise duty has been raised as 
countervailing to the enhancemont in customs duty in order to 
placate Lancashire. He strongly protested against Mr. Spence’s 
suggestion for taxing yarn as any such attempt would kill handloom 
industry and throw out of employment millions of workers, the 
majority of whom were in his own province of Madras. He admitted 
that some extra expenditure was due to the political situation, but 
the Government was also rosponsible for the present tension. It 
had not responded to the efforts of a certain section of the people 
at conciliation. He said that the other day he read in a Reuter’s 
cable that the proposal of reducing British troops in India by 7,000 
was now given up. He asked why it was so and who was respon- 
sible for the turning down of the welcome proposal? One of the 
romedics for meeting the decifit was that contributions from 
Indian States which were fixed several years ago should now 
be enhanced considerably, thus bringing additional revenues, Then 
again, the Government of India should help Provincial Governments 
by removing the statute which stood in the way of Local Govorn- 
ments from deciding upon permanent settlement. Aiter pointing 
out the heavy increases in the Civil and military estimates, he 
said if the Assembly rofused to take the responsibility for the 
Governments’ mistakos, tho Finance Member, who had last 
year patted them as good boys, might now consider them as 
naughty boys. 

Sir Vithaldas Thackcrsey characterised the Budget as the 
insolvency Budget, and associated himself with Mr. Jamnadas’s 
condemnation of the excise duty on cutton. The cotton industry 
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in India could supply 80 per cent of the demands of the poor if 
properly encouraged instead of the 40 per cent as at present, and 
it was, therefore, most unwise to put a tax on the production of 
cotton by 20 or 25 per cent. The principal competitor in the 
market was not Lancashire, but Japan with her cheap freight for 
raw materials and with a home market fully protected. By this 
excise duty oncotton every head of the population was taxed ten 
aunas which was really unbearable. Sir Vithaldas next criticised 
the exchange policy of the Government, and urged the Government 
to reduce their budget loss by at least, eleven crores. In order to 
do this he suggested the revaluation of assets at one shilling four 
pence instead of at two shillings, debiting to the revonue the 
amount they paid for buying railways, and the reduction of Military 
expenditure. He urged the Government to give an assurance that 
they would reduce Military expenditure, and observed 1t was on 
that assurance depended the attitude of the Assembly in regard to 
the Budget. 

Col. Gidney accuced the Government of financial profligacy, 
and while not being dosirous of reducing the Army by one single 
man or by one singlo gun he strongly urged the Government to 
effect economy. IIo said that the supply and transport corps should 
be managed by expert business men rather than Military people, 
and declared that there was great room for economy in the Military 
Works Department as well asin the nursing service. The Non-Co- 
Operation movement of Mr. Gandhi was responsible also for the 
financial stringency, in which the country was placed, and asked the 
Government to state how much the Budget was affected directly or 
indirectly by that movement. 


Other Speakers 


The debate lasted for five hours, altogether 16 members parti- 
cipating. The European point of view was represented by Messrs. 
Lindsay and Speice. Of the 12 Indian members who spoke, some 
in mild and some in severe language, all condemned the policy of the 
Govt., specially its military policy. The Bombay members severely 
criticised the proposals for the enhancement of duty on machinery, 
cotton and salt. Furthor discussion on the budget was taken up 
next day, the 7th March. 


DELUI—7TH MARCH 


Dr. Gour roferred the Finance Membor to the conclusions of the 
International Financial Conference at Brussels. That Conference 
had asked that the maximum rate of military expenditure should be 
twenty per cent of the revenues of any country. Then, again, the 
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International Financiers had warned the countries against budgeting 
for deficits, which bring about ruins of countries. He asked the 
Finance Member whether he realised the dangers of his Budget, As 
for non-officials they were determined to arrest its evil powers, He 
said that during the last four yenis there have been 90 crores of 
deficit and asked—were the House going to finance Government at 
that rate? (cries of ‘No.’ No.) He strongly objected to the duty 
on salt and particularly the enhancement of the countervailing duty 
On excise cotton which had made Lancashire jubilant and which 
appeared to him as having been dictated by the Secretary of State. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey repudiated emphatically the statement that 
the excise cotton duty bad been imposed on the suggestion of or pre- 
ssure by the Secretary of State, and asked Dr. Gour to withdraw it. 

Dr. Gour :—Well, then it was a case of two big political bodies 
thinking alike. Lancashire said, “how much i should love to have 
countervailing excise cotton duty, and the Finance Member said 
‘how much I should like to impose it.’ He pointed out that the 
Retrenchment Committee which was proposed to be appointed must 
be given the power of super-tax and to resommend cuts in all 
items whether civil or military. 

Sir Montagu Webb, admitted that the present Budget was 
highly unpopular. In fact, every deficit was a danger, but now it 
had occurred, due to causes beyond Government control. There 
were various ways of covering it; but whatever means were adopted 
the least dangerous and, in the long run the least expensive means 
was by additional taxation, Coming to expenditure, he agreed that 
the military expenditure was greater than this country could bear. 
In 1914, the Army cost thirty crores, and, in view of increased cost 
all round, he would not mind if its cost now was between 45 and 
50 crores. 

Dr. Gour—No ; that is still too much. 

Aiter all, be said that the danger of attack by a first class 
European Power, which had dictated the policy in the past, had dis- 
appeared. Among the proposals for fresh taxation he objected only 
to the enhancement of tax on machinery. His own suggestion was 
that the old duty on silver be re-imposed, thus not only covering 
a portion of the deficit but also stabilising the Exchange, which 
might otherwise land the finances in another heavy deficit next year. 
He urged Government not only to follow the maxim that re- 
venue should be raised to meet expenditure but to follow the 
motto of reducing the expenditure to fall in line with the 
revenues. 

Mr, Cotilingam said that in face of the Non-co-operation move- 
ment he sould not see how the Army could be reduced but hoped 
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that the Waziristan Expedition would not continue to be a burden 
upon the tax-payers. 


H. E. The C-in-C’s fighting Speech 


The Commander-in-Chief explained his inability for the proper 
discharge of his duties to recommend any reduction in tho strength 
of the Army or the elimination of the British element at present, 
in view of the internal situation. They were not going to cease to 
dominate the Frontiers, especially those Badmashes of Waziristhan, 
said the Commander-in-Chief, and alluding to the Indianisation of 
the Army and the report of the Military Roquirements Committee, 
His Excellency counselled patience. 

His Excellency said : India under the Reform Scheme is march- 
ing towards the Dominion status and Self-Government ; but some 
of her keenest politicians, not content with the march of events, 
desired to run or even fly. He admitted that the Army “and 
the Civil Services must eventually be Indianised ; but it would 
be several generations before such a complete develcpment 
could take place. He warned the House that it was dangerous to 
gamble with the efficiency of the Army with a hereditary enemy 
sitting on the Frontisr. He omphasised that the internal situation gave 
cause for scrious anxiety to day, and the ability of the Government to 
muintain law and order would, he feared, be scriously tested at no dis- 
tant date. He would nor be fulfilling his duty asa Military Adviser 
if he agreed to reduce the troops. Tho surest road to economy in 
the Military Budget lay in the creation of a loyal and contented 
India. ‘The Army was the only bulwark against chaos and disorder, 
and those who under-insured against foreign agression or rebellion 
would come to griei. 

Professor Shahani urged a definite announcement in favour of 
the gold standard and said that the rate of Exchange for the rupee 
should be fixed at' one shilling four pence and the present rate at 
two shillings cancelled. It was unjustifiable, in bis opinion, to keep 
India’s surplus in a foreign country and so he advocated the location 
of the Paper Currency reserve in India, only just the gold sufficient 
to pay the Reserve Councils for a period of three weeks being kept 
in England. In the meantime, strenuous efforts should be made to 
develop banking facilities so that the babit of hoarding might be put 
an end to. He criticised the Military Expenditure and urged its 
reduction from the point of view of the stability of the Indian 
Finance as from that of the welfare of the people whose taxable 
capacity was emall. England should bear a portion of the Military 
expenditure because the Indian Army was intended to safeguard 
Tmperial interests. 


39 
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Mr. Bray, the Foreign Secretary, said that the Frontier problem 
of India was one constant struggle with the forces of Nature, 
Although for the moment the horizon there was clear, the position 
there was that they had a narrow strip of British territory, then a 
block of inhospitable mountainous country, peopled by tribesmen, 
truculent and savage, and then was the Afghan Frontier. If only this 
mountainous block had been situated somewhere else, then India’s 
Frontier problem would not be very serious. Raiding was their 
principal occupation ; and helped with the supply of arms by un- 
scrupulous exporters, these hot headed Pathans were committing 
violence in greater and greater degree. There was no tribal hier- 
archy among the people in Waziristan, with whom the British could 
deal or through whom they could exercise control. The Goverp- 
ment had been forced into Waziristan not by a policy of military 
invasion, by no dream forward policy, by no desire of military 
expense and certainly by no mirage. They had been driven to it 
soley to secure a reasonable security for life and property of the 
sorrow-stricken fellow-subjects of the Frontier. Russia was setting 
up a ferment in the Moslem States of Central Asia. In fact, 
the Frontier was policing India and enabling the merchants 
in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras to carry on their associations. 

A storm of protest, following the last two speeches, seemed 
to agitate the House. Mr. Iswar Saran condemned the Commander. 
in-Chiei’s speech which was universally resented by the Indian 
Members as intemperate and unbecoming of that House, and asked 
how long poor India was to wait for any reduction in the military 
expenditure. The Commander-in-Chief stated that he had postponed 
several items of Army expenditure till the next year. “ Are we 
then to understand”, said the speaker, “ that our expenditure next 
year will be larger than what it is this year?’ His Excellency Lord 
Rawlinson said last year that if our agreement with Atghanistan is 
satisfactory, if Bolshevik menace disappears and internal situation 
quiets down” then he would be prepared for reduction in the 
military expenditure, and now, to day, while Mr. Bray says that 
“the horizon on the Frontier is clear’, the Commander-in Chief 
says that the ink with which the Afghan Treaty has been signed is 
not dry.” How long then are we to wait? When will this ink be dry ? 

Mr. Yamin Khan thought that this insolvent and bankrupt 
Government required to be taken over for management by some 
Court of Wards. 

Mr. Kamat said that the Commander-in-Chief’s speech bad 
disqnieted and distressed them more tban the Budget itself. While 
the Indian members of the House did not agree that they should 
fly to attain Swarajya, they certainly would not craw! He de- 
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manded that the Government of India, despite the advice of a distin- 
guished soldier like Lord Rawlinson, should direct that it would 
finance the Army according to the capacity of the country. If the 
Indian military policy was to be in consonance with the Imperial 
policy, as recommented by the Esher Committee then the Home 
authorities would share India’s military burdens; otherwise the 
Government of India must be free and should grant the Army 
Department only what India could afford. The issue before the 
House was not only the sanctioning of the big deficit this year but 
some deficits in the coming year if the Military Estimates were not 
reduced. 

Mr. Joshi said that if the Government wanted to avoid a defeat 
of the Finance Bill it should cooperate with the House and 
should try its best to effect reductions. He strongly objected 
to the statement of the Commander-in-Chief that several generations 
must pass before the Army was Indianised and deprecated the 
decision that Indianisation would be delayed because of the sol iers’ 
disloyalty in some stray cases. Ho asked—‘Were not British 
troops amenable to the Bolsbevik influence and was not in the 
face of that cutting down their expenses?” 

Sir Malcolm Hailey replied to the debate at length. He said 
that Government could never agreo to any reduction of the Military 
Expenditure this year and that he would stick to his proposals 
for raising fresh taxation. He admitted that he did not like 
taxing machinery ; but the increase in duty was solely contem- 
plated for purposes of raising revenues from all reasonable sources. 

He told the House that any further constitutional advance 
of India was to be decided by the Imperial Parliament and warned 
the members against talking in regard to the budget, which 
would strengthen the party at Home, which held that “India is and 
never was and could never be capable of working the Reformed 
constitution for the purpose of early attainment of a responsible 
Goverument. ‘Our courses’ he added, ‘is clear ; we, my colleagues 
here and Lord Reading’s Government stand for the progress of the 
Reforms along the constitutional avenue which hus been laid down 
by Parliament. Aro you going to do anything to injure or forward 
the case of that constitutional advance ? 


DELHI—8TH MARCH 1222 


The Legislative Assembly met on 8th March and had a short 
sitting lasting half an hour during which formal legislative 
business was transacted. 

The first motion was in the namo of Mr. Innes, Commerce mem- 
ber asking for consideration and passage of the Bill to rogulate the 
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employment of child labour in parts of British India as required by 
the League of Nations. After the Bill had been taken into consider- 
ation Mr, Joshi, Member representing Indian laboar, pointed certain 
objections in the operative clauso as drafted, and moved for adjourn- 
ment of debate on the Bill, The House thereafter agreed to adjourn 
the consideration of the measure. 

Official Secret Bill 


Sir William Vincent next introduced the Bill to assimilate the 
law in British India relating to official secrets to the law in force in 
the United Kingdom. Ho said that the Bill was intended to remove 
some confusion arising out of several existing laws on the subject 
and intended in some cases to remit the severity of the present law. 
The Bill, be said, would not be hurried and would be later 
ciculated for public opinion. 

Cotton Transport 


Mr. Innes next introduced his Bill to provide for restriction 
and control of transport of cotton in certain circumstances. The 
statement of objects and reasons attached to the Bill fully explained 
the necessity for the measure. It ran thus .—The Indian Cotton 
Committee which was appointed in 1917 brought to notice (1) that 
the practice of adulterating long staple cotton with short staple was 
very prevalent at gins and press houses in certain long staplo areas, 
tho object being to secure for the mixture the higher prices offered 
for long staple, (2) that owing to consequent mixture of seed there 
was considerable deterioration in the cultivation of many of the 
superior varieties of cotton, (3) that soft entton wasto was also used 
for the purpose of adulteration with “Kapas” (the natural fioss) and, 
(4) that soft staple cotton was frequontly railed to a long staple area 
and re-booked thence even without mixing as long staple cotton into 
the Broach tract, the result of which has been that Broach cotton 
has largely lost its former reputation. Other suporior varieties of 
colton are threatened with the same fate The practice described 
under (4) above was facilitated by the trade custom whereby cotton is 
bought aud sold on the name and reputation of the area where it 
purposes to have beon grown. These malpractices are exercising 80 
seriously and dangerously an influence on the industry as a whole 
that the necessity of taking Government action had become s matter 
of immediate importance. The Bil! provided s remedy by enabling 
local Governments to prevent inferior cotton or cotton waste, as 
defined, from being imported except under licence into areas which 
it was dosired to protect. 
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DELHI—8TH MAKUH 1922 


On March 8th. the Upper House began the discussion on tho 
Budget. Sir Maneckj1 Dadabhoy opened the discussion. He said that 
he spoke with a heavy heart; while realising the difficulties 
of the Government, he remarked that the principles underlying 
the Budget were uusympathetic and retrograde. The Army 
expenditure had been growing by leaps and bounds and no 
country in the world spent 50 per cent of its gross revenue 
on its Mulitary. Despite what His Excellency, the Commander-in- 
Chief, had said in the Legislative Assembly Sir Maneckji main- 
tained that there was great scope for retrenchment in the 
Military expenditure. He advised the Government to come 
back to their natural boundary line on the Frontier, and strongly 
protested against any unnecessary annexation or progression in 
that border. They must evacuate those Frontiers, because India 
could not afford to spend year after year her tax-payers’ money on 
the off-chance of civilising the fanatical people of Waziristan. 
Instead of pacifying the Frontier tribes, the Government might as 
well pacify the tiger iu the jungle. Referring to the cotton excise 
duty ho said that he regarded it as wrong in principle and wholly 
indefensible. No Iuropean country had imposed a tax of the nature, 
and if any Govornment had done so in Europe that Govt. would not 
have survived for 24 hours. ‘The Mull industry was the only industry 
that was prop (ily growing in Jndia and tho excise duty would only 
throttle it. The sudden jump of uuty from 25 to 10 por cent. 
was most unjustifiable and it was contrary to tho assurances 
which Sir Malcolm Hailey gave last year. lt would be better to 
remove the excise duty on cotton and raise the Corporation tex 
from one anna to one and half annas. A mod3rate duty could also 
be imposed on the oxport of seeds, manure, wheat and rice and 
import of coal could be taxed as well to a reasonable extent. 
He said that the Government must make a sincere attempt to recast 
the Budget and removo the taxation proposals which were 
extremely unpopular. 

Sir Arthur Froom thought the Budget was not a bad one, and 
said that the proposals contained therein were only, expected in 
view of their financial difficulties. He was in entire agreement 
with the Commander-in Chief and the Finance Member that the 
Military oxpenditure could not be reduced, and felt convinced that 
the Army Department had done everything in the direction of 
economy. It must, he said, be remembered that India had 
not got to maintain a Navy like other countries, Japan, for 
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instance, was waintaining a navy the cost of which was a third of 
their budget, and so India must at least maintain an Army not only 
against external invasion, but also for internal security. 

Mr. Phiroze Sethna considered it most unfortunate that the 
Reforms had been heralded with a terrible set back due to gloomy 
financial position. He felt that if the Government of India had 
not given one hundred million sterling to England during the War 
in desperate hurry and without practically consulting the country, 
India’s balances would have been on the right side, and they would 
not have faced the deficit of 90 crores during the list four years. The 
only way out of the difficulty was retronchment. The cry all over the 
world was for reduction. The Geddes Committee had recommended 
big cuts in England. and in India they could only effect a material 
reduction by lowered military expenditure. Despite Government 
explanations, the country would remain unconvinced of the necessity 
of the high military expenditure, and the Assembly should refuse to 
vote grants unless the Government made up their minds to sub- 
stantially reduce the military estimates. lLtetrenchment alone was 
their salvation. But if money was to b3 found by Government, it 
should be found from sources other than increases in excise cotton 
duty, duty on machinery, salt, and enhancement of postcard rates. 
If cotton excise was not increased as the result of wire pulling, then 
he asked, why, as masters in their own houses, they should tax 
themselves to benefit Lancashire ? While in the case of Laucashire, 
the duty bad been raised by 4 per cent, in the case of the Indian 
Mills the increase would be greater as they would have to pay more 
than at prosent for importing machinery and other necessaries. lf 
the Government wanted revenue, they should not have gone back 
upon Lord Hardinge’s promises about that duty, but should have 
raised the general customs from eleven to twenty per cent instead 
of fifteen. The increased duty in the case of machinery might not 
kill industries, but would certainly retard their progress. 

Professor Kale said that they had been presented with an 
impossible budget. Iie blamed the Government for mismanagement 
of finances, thereby bringing the country to the present crisis. His 
objection , was that almost all proposals for fresh taxation would fall 
to the lot of poor people. This year’s budget was the most dismal 
and uninspiging that had been his fortune to read. He would have 
considered the desirability of fresh taxation if it had been dictated 
by expenses for the improvement of the nation-building depart- 
ments. No representative of the people could support the budget 
as presented. 


Raja Sir Harmam Singh declared that the only way of saving 
the country from bankruptcy was economy and retrenchment, The 
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financial statement as presented was extremely unsatisfactory and 
discouraging. He said that the Indian military expenditure had reach- 
ed an appalling height. He opposed the increase in duty on salt. 

Lala Sukhbbir Singh addmitted that the high prices were 
responsible for swelling expenditurs, but correspondingly with 
the increase in prices the revenue had also considerably risen, 
It was the duty of the Finance Member to see that the expenses 
were brought down to the level of the country’s income. 
Conciliation rather than military force should be resorted to 
meet the present discontent, thereby reducing military expendi- 
ture. He criticised at length the various taxation proposals, and 
appealed to the Finance Member to rocast his budget in the light 
of the suggestions which had been made. 

Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas thought that the Government Members 
should put their heads together and devise some means of getting 
out of the impasse. Hoe appealed to the Commander-in-Chief to 
cut, down the expenso on military, if not in its strength, and urged 
that a good beginning should be made towards the Indianisation of 
the Army, sothat India might attain Swaraj in the real sense of 
the term 4s early as possible. 

Aiter a few others bad spoken the Commander-in-Chief made 
a long statement trotting out the usual plea, and then referring 
to his remarks in the Assembly on the previous day which 
had given. so much offence to Indians in general, said that he 
made the following remarks in connection with India’s progress 
towards Dominion Status and Self-Government. He said that 
in company with other department of the State the Army 
must eventually be Indianised. But will it ever be possible 
either in the Army or in the Civil Services to completely Indianise 
them and to wholly eliminate the British element either in one 
or in the other ? I venture to think that it will be, at least, several 
generations before any such devolopment can take place. In explain- 
ing it away, he suid: “I want to say that we were making a 
beginning in the case of the Army. I understood that my remarks 
have been misiuterpreted as meaning that the Government of India 
proposed to defer the policy of the Indianisation for many years. It 
was far irom my intention. On the contrary, 1 am endeavouring 
loyally to carry out the policy of the Government of India, with 
which I am in complete accord, to substitute Indian for British 
officers in the Indian Army as rapidly as possible, consistently with 
the efficioncy of the Army for which Il am responsible. Al) that I 
meant to convey by my remarks, which in this connection are an 
expression of personal views, was this, that I do not believe that 
India will wish for several generations, at least, if indeed ever, to 
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deprive herself entirely of the services of British Officers, Military 
and Civil, who have done in the past as they will assuredly do in 
the future, great work for the country, to which so many of us have 
devoted the best years of our lives,”’!!! 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha then rose. He thought that India 
had benefitted a good deal on account of the War, as was 
evidenced by the trade boom in 1919 and 1920. If the Govern- 
ment of India’s finances had grown worse, it was because 
there had been, for some years past, accumulation of small 
Geficits, and because of the fact that expenditure was allowed 
to outrun the revenue, The other factor was that railway 
surplus has been allowed to be mixed up with the general revenue, 
instead of utilising it for the development of railways. However, 
past was past. Now considering the taxation proposals, the excise 
duty on cotton was the most monstrous and uneconomical taxation. 
Never in the history of any country had there been a tax on indi- 
genous industry of such a useful commodity as cotton, and Sir 
Dinshaw, therefore, appealed to the Finance Member to consider the 
question of its reduction from the point of view of the half-clothed 
and unclothed humanity in India He similarly pleaded, on behalf 
of the poor masses, for a substantial reduction in salt duty, and ad- 
vised the Government against over-burdening the already burdened 
animal. Concluding, Sir Dinshaw vehemently spoke against the 
increase in military expenditure. This increase was largely brought 
about by the War Office absorbing Indian revenue consequent on 
the amalgamation scheme which, he said, must be abolished. 

After a few others had spoken Sir Malcolm Hailey, in winding 
up the debate, covered in the main the grounds traversed by him 
yesterday in the Assembly, and concluded by making it clear that 
his yesterday’s remarks about the effect of the Assembly's attitude 
towards the budget were neither athreat nora challenge. Rather 
the threat and the challenge came from the non officials, who had 
said that they would wash their hands off the budget and would 
leave the sole responsibility therefore to the Government. He had 
only asked the Assembly to consider what the effect of such an 
attitude would be in regard to their aspirations fot speedy advance 
on the path of constitutional roforms. He added : “ my words were, 
I emphasise, simply the advice of a friend who has always been 
interested in India’s advance on the path of constitutional reforms, 
It ie the advice of a friend to those whom that advice would profit 
and so help, and it was given in that spirit and that spirit alone.” 
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The President announced that the Speaker of the Huuse o 
Commons had intimated that he (the Speaker) would be glad to 
allow special facilities to any membsr of the Central ur Provincial 
Legisluturas of India, who would go to England to scudy the proce- 
dure followed in the House of Commons. 


Release of Ali Brothers Urged 


Mr. Muhammad Schmnad, the VMopla Membor, moved his resp - 
lution asking the Government to move [lis Excellency the Viceroy 
to release the Ali Brothers and others at liberty in exercise of the 
Royal: Prerogative at an early date Flv said thit be wis not actuated 
by any other consideration than tbat ot serving the Government and 
the country. They had no sympathy with the Non-Co operators. 
But the Asseinbly ought not to be loud awsy by any personal con- 
sideration. The best interests of the country ought to be their 
object, and from that point of view Mr. Schamnad thought that this 
was the most opportune time for releasing the Alt brothers and 
others, including Pandit Monlal Nehru, Mr C. R. Das and Mr. 
Rajagopalachair, because the recent decision of the All-India Congress 
Committee, he said, had created a calm atmosphere in the land. 
He urged government not to miss this golden opportunity of 
pacifying the people, while His Ruyal Highness the Prince of Wales 
had not yet left the Indian shores. ‘They were all on the eve of the 
settlement of the Khilafat question. Jt was hoped that His Royal 
Highness’ visit to Ludia would be marked by an act of clemency 

Mr, Zahiruddin took the opportunity of having a fling at Lloyd 
Georgism which, be said, it was that stood in the way. ‘The best 
way of dealing with that question was that Lloyd Georgism should 
go. Gandhism was causing trouble at this end and Lloyd Georgism 
at the other. 

Rao Bahadur Subrahmanyam doubted whether the persons on 
whose babalf clemency was prayed for recognised the implication of 
this resolution, that if they were released they would recognise the 
authority of His Excellency the Viceroy and his Governmeut. He 
also wanted to know if the Ali bruthers desired any intercession of 


this Asssembly on their behalf. 

Sir Willram Vincent detailed the conduct in the past of the Al Brothers, 
and asked whether, in view of the important revelations, which he made, the 
House could consider the release of men who, he ead, were traitors to their 
country and King The Home Member said that the mover had asked that His 
Roysl Highness should, by a gracious act, release all the Non-Co-operators, of 
cgurae, for the very warm welcome accorded to him (Laughter.) Certainly 
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when [I think of tne secret suppott and encouragement which they gave to 
the King’s enemies, when bundreds and thousands of British and Indian soldiers 
were daily risking their lives and making great saciifices, when I think of those 
poor Muhajrins, whuse white bones are lying about the Khyber and on the way 
to KaLu', who were misled by thess two gentlemen and their followers, who 
themsclves never did a hiqrat turther than Paris and London, and when I think 
ai the money extorted from poor Muhammadans of this country and squandered 
aWwav in Kurope and clsewhere, of which no recorded account has ever been 
kept, and no account Js publishcd up to this time, when I think lastly of the 
Hindus, the unfortunate Jfindus, dishonored and killed in Malabar and the 
thousands of Moplas, innocent men im a way, but misled, driven to death 
and ruin at the instigation of Muhammad ali, Shaukat Ali and those who 
think with them, then, Sir, I marvel at the simplieity and the gross ignorance 
and folly of the Muslim population that submits to such trratment and recog- 
Niscs such men as leaders, and I marvel the more at the temetity of the Hon. 
Member who proposes to an Assembly such as the present, an assembly of 
Intelhgeut men who really understand things, a suggestion that men of this 
class, traitors to their countrymen and traitors to their King, should be treated 
any cousideration,” 


The effect of this marvellous outburst was instantly seen. Sir 
William had cowed them down into submission. Mr. Kabiruddin 
Ahmed alone then rose and accused the British Government of 
going back upon their pledges in connection with the Khilafat, 
and referred to the speech of the Amir of Afghanistan published in 
the papers. [le then began to quote from the (uoran and referred 
to the cbhurges against the Ali Brothers and after alorg heckling 
speech, urged Govt. to set the Ali Brothers free. 

After a moderate, halting and apologising speech from Mr. 
Yamin Khan, the resolution was put to vote ; there were loud cries 
of “ withdraw.”? Mr. Schmanad, however, did not withdraw the 
resolution, but Mr. Kabiruddin was found to be the only member to 
pay ‘‘aye”. The division bell then rang, and when the motion was 
put for the second time no one said ‘‘aye”’. The President then 
declared that the resolution was unanimously defeated. 

Enquiry into the Mopla Outbreak. 


Raja Ikramulla Khan moved for a Committee with a non-official 
majority to enquire into the causes of the Mopla outbreak and 
submit its report before the next session of the Assembly. This 
resolution with an amendment moved by Mr. Sambanda Mud.liar 
was last. 

Railway Risk Notes 


Rao Bahadur C. S. Subramanyam, with the permission of Mr. 
Manmohandas [amji, who was absent, moved a resolution for a 
Committee of officials and non officials with a majority of Indian 
non-oflicials to consider the revision of railway risk notes. Mr. 
Subramanyam refericd to the representaticns made Ly various com- 
mercial bodies end other organisations concerned on the hardship 
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and the injustice felt by them on account of the bad rules contained 
in the risk notes, and said that under those rules the railway com- 
panics often evaded claims for compensation put forward by the 
aggrieved parties It was necessary that tbe rules which, in the 
opinion of Mr. Seshagiri Iyer, when he was a Judge, were not carefully 
drafted, must be so revised that the railway company must be made 
responsible for the loss in transit and must bear a reasonable portion 
of the loss ag compensation. 

Mr. Seshagiri Tyer considered it a violation of law that the 
onus of proving the loss was thrown on the consigner. 

A few moro non-oflicials followed in the same strain, and then 
Col. Waghorn, President of Railway Board, pointed out that any 
amendment in the risk notes must bo considered in the light of 
Sections 72 and 76 of the Railway Act, because railways were not 
prepared to accept any great responsibility for the loss unless they 
could enhance their own risk rates as a set-off against liabilities. 
The Rates Tribunal recommended by the Railway Committee would 
be appointed, and it would go into this difficult and complicated 
matter of the revision of risk notes. Col. Waghorn advised 
him to withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. Subramaniam maintained that a Committee with a majority 
of non officials must be appointed. 

The resolution was put and carried by a large majority, 

Opening of Ports for Hedjaz Pilgrims 


Haji Wajiuddin moved his resolution recommending reopening 
of the ports of Caleutta and Chittagong for Hedjaz pilgrimage 
traflic. This was carried with an amondment of omitting Chittagong 
for the present. 
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Finance Committee 


Ou llth March Sir Maleolm Hailey, the Finanee Membe), asked 
the Assembly to agree to the eloction of a Standing Finance Com- 
mittee of the Assembly of fourteen members to which shall be added 
one Govt. member who will bechairman of the Committee. He pro- 
posed to raise the number of members of the committee to fourteen 
because tko last yoar’s experience was that it was ditlicult to secure 
eufficient attendance of members. 

He pointed out certain constitutional limitations to the powers 
of the Committee. The main object of the Finance Committee was 
that only votable items of expenditure he placed before it for sane- 
tion and that the members should advise the House in voting for the 
expenditure which bad passed through. He emphasised that it would 
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be impossible for them to place before it items for expenditure for 
which the Government of India alone was responsible, such as those 
referring to foreign relations, froutier etc. lu the case of omergency 
expenditure also it would be impossible to wait till the items were 
sanctioned by the committee. Thus it would appear tbat the opera- 
tion of that body could not be extended very widely. But, as he was 
alxious to meet the House as far as possible, he would be prepared to 
define the terms of the committec, so that all new votable items of 
expenditure should be submitted to it, except such as must be 
urgently sanctioned and that such non votable items of expenditure 
should be submitted to it as the Government desired. 

An amendment proposing to define the functions of the 
committee was sent.in by Mr. Rangachariar, but due to bis absence 
Mr. Shahani moved it. Mr. Shahani, however, pointed out tbat he 
would be quite willing to amend his proposal, if the Fivance 
Member moved the amendment incorporating his (Finance Member’s) 
suggestions. The Finance Member accordingly amended Mr. 
Shahani’s motion which, as amended, read :—The functions of the 
Committee will be (a) to scrutinize all proposals jor new votable 
expenditure in all departments of the Government of India, (b) 
to sanction allotments out of lump sum grants, (c) to suggest 
retrenchments and economy in expenditure, aud (d) generally to 
help the Finance department of the Government of India by advice 
in such cases as may be referred to it by that department. 

The House agreed to the election of 14 members for the 
Finance Committee and als» adopted the definition of the Com- 
mittee as amended by the Finauce Member. 


Supplementary Grants 


Sir Malcolm Ifailey uext asked for the voting of the supple- 
mentary grant of Rs. 16,140,800 to cover the total excess in oxpendi- 
ture charged to revenne, Rs. 37,177,000 to cover excess in oxpendi- 
ture charged to capital and Rs. 73,675,000 to meet excess in interest 
freo advance of loans and advances. Sir Malcolm Hailey said that 
the formal sanction of the Assembly to cover excess in expenditure 
was necessary. The main reason of excess under expenditure 
charged to revenue were (1) excess in the sanctioned scale for which 
the budget provisions proved to be insufficient, (2) expenditure due to 
causes which could not be foreseen such as increased cost of working 
railways or necessity for advance, purchases of opium due to short- 
age of stocks, (3) expenditure for special purposes in which cases 
the proposals had been laid before the Finance Committee, and (4) 
formal transfers of expenditure from one head to another. 

Dr Gour moved for a reduction of one thousand rupees from 
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the supplementary demand of tencrores under Railways. He pointed 
out that, while they did not desire to stand in the way of voting 
on supplementary demands, he wanted to emphasise that railways 
were not worked on sound economic basis as such commercial 
concerns should be run He found that in the same grade and for 
doing the same work Anglo-Indians and Europeans were paid four 
or five times more than Indians doing similar work. Surely in 
these cases there was ample scope for retrenchment by recruitment 
of Indian labour which was considerably cheap and by the removal 
of racial distinction. He belicved the KE I. R. strike was costing 
Government betweon twenty to thirty lakhs per week. Surely the 
strike could be ended immediatelv by acceding to the very reasonable 
and modest demands of strikers. He asked the Commerce Member 
to assure the House that racial differences in pay would be removed. 

Mr. Joshi emphasised the necessity of a Commercial depart- 
ment like the Railway being run on sound business lines, and said, 
as they dic not want to Jose revenue, Government should at once 
take steps to settlo the strike very easily, and save the further loss 
that might otherwise be incurred. 

Mr. Kamat asked how the working expenses had gone up so 
much during the course of 12 months as to cost the Exchequer to 
the extent of three crores, and why those who estimated the budget 
last year did not foresee the probable rise In prices. 

Mr. Nandlal and Mr. Hussainally endorsed the arguments of 
the previous speakers, the former observing that the Railway instead 
of running on economic and cheap lines was following the question 
of caste and creed. 

Mr. Innes, the Commerce Member, explained that the increase 
in working expenses was due to several causes, Firstly on 
account of strikes in coal ficlds, the cost of coal increased enor- 
mously, and, as there was at one time an indication that there 
would be general strike on railways, the companies had to 
make urgent arrangements for tho supply of five or six million 
tons of foroign coal at high rates The other reason was that 
railways were sick and hundreds and thousands of wagons and 
locomotives were in a bid condition. They had to be sent to 
workshops for repair and the cost of workshop labour increased. 
Some Railways especially, the G. I, P. had to pay large sums of 
money claimed as compensation. It was true that there should be 
no distrimination between an Indian and an European or an Anglo- 
Indian in the matter of pay for the same kind of work. But it 
must be remembered that it was only in recent years that a few 
qualified Indians were svailablo for the class of work done on the 
Railways, and even now, for mechanical work and skilled Jabour, 
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they had to depend mainly on the Anglo-Indians aud Europeans in 
Bombay. The Mail train drivers were Parsis, and Mr. Innes said 
there was absolutely no difference between the Parsis and the Anglo- 
Judiaus or Europeans. The only remedy for removing the feeling 
in the matter was by providing proper technical training and bring- 
ing the Indians up to the standards required for the higher posts in 
the Railway service. Mr. Innes had already stated in the Council of 
State that he would personally go into this question of training 
Indians in consultation with the Central Advisory Council and set: 
apart for this purpose a portion of the one hundred and fifty crores 
recommended by the Railway Finance Committee, but there must 
be some time to do that, and he would do all that was required in 
the desired direction. [Hfe would also make an inqairy in order to 
see whether the mon, who did the same kind of work, and were 
equally qualified, got the same scales of pay. In view of this assur- 
ance Dr. Gour then withdrew his motion. ; 


Contribution to the League of Nations Secretariat. 


Mr. Seshagiri Iyer then moved that the sum of Rs. five and half 
lakhs mentioned as contribution towards the expenses of the Secrotary 
of the League of Nations be reduced by two lakhs. He said his 
object was to draw the attention of the Government to the fact that 
India had been badly treated on the Secretariat Hstablishment of the 
League of Nations in that there was only one Indian representative 
amoug the 351 members in spite of the fact that India contributed 
so much as five and half lakhs. Mr. lyer quoted at length the strong 
opinion of the Rt. Hon Sastri on this subject and said that the 
Government should seo that the grievances of [ndia was met in this 
matter. 


Sir Malcolm Hailey in explaining the exchange position in respect 
of this amount said that it would be better to wait for the return 
of Mr. Sastri and know the whole situation before tackling the 
question, The League of Nations must be given an opportunity of 
of reconsidering their decisions before this Assembly took any 
action. Any definite refusal to pay the money wonld be equivalent 
to saying that India dissociated herself fram the League of Nations. 


Dr. Sapru followed the line of argument taken by Sir Malcolm 
and assured the Assembly that no one was more keen than himself 
that there should be stronger representation of India in tha Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations, and said that the Government 
would take steps in that behalf after consulting Mr. Sastri, who 
would be shortly returning to India. 


Mr, Seshagiri Iyer thon withdrew bis motion for roduction. 
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Expenditure in England 


Mr. Neogy, in moving that the demand for Rs. 6,097,000 under 
the head “Expenditure in England” be reduced by one thousand 
rupees, called the attention of the House to the fact that the cold 
weather visit of the Secretary of the India Office had cost India 
seventeen thousand rupees and urged that such cold whether visits 
should be avoided. 


Mr. Chatterjee, the Industries Secretary, regretted that this 
matter could not be placed before the Standing Finance Committeu 
by force of circumstances. The invitation to Sir L. Kershaw had 
been extended by the Government of India before the supplementary 
budgets were taken in September last, and they did not know 
until the end of August that the expenditure would he chargeable 
to Indian revenues in this matter. Sir lL Kershaw was to have 
arrived here about the end of November and it was found practically 
impossible to have obtained the previous approval of the Standing 
Finance Committee. Mr. Chatterjee said that it was desirable 
that officers of the India Office should have knowledge of Indian 
conditions. It was considered necessary that the Secretary should 
get himseli acquainted with the conditions of changing India. 
Sir 1. Kershaw had been in the Indian Civil Service for some time, 
but his knowledge of Indian conditions was cortainly not up to date. 
His visit to India has enabled him to understand the situation in 
India fully. He went to all the provinces, watched the debates in the 
Legislative Assembly, in the Couneil of State, and the Megislative 
Councils in the Provinces, bad consultations with officials and non 
officials for current problems with which ho deals in tho India Office. 

Mr. Samarto asked whether Mr. Kershaw in the course of 
his enquiry ascertained the trend of the Indian people’s view as 
regards the continuance of the India Office. If he had, said Mr. 
Samarth, he would have found that there was a large section of 
thoughtful Indians who desired that the India Oftice should no 
longer be continued. 


Sir Frank Carter :—I want to know whether any report 
has been published as to what Sir Kershaw has done in this 
country. I think the practice of these fellows, (laughter) I mean 
those back numbers coming out from Home to see India, ought not 
to be continued. There should be a change in the Secretaryship of 
the India Office every year. . 

Dr. Gour also voiced the feeling against the continuance of 
India Office. Mr. Neogy then withdrew his motion. 

After all motions for reduction had been withdrawn, the supple- 


Mentary grauts were sanctioned, 
40 
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Mr Montagu’s Resignation 


On March 14th the Legislative Assembly met again to take up 
the consideration of the second stage of the Budget. The Democratic 
Party block was fairly full and the 20 members of the newly formed 
National Party under the leadership of Sir P. Sivaswami Iyer were 
sitting in their old respective seats. Great interest centred round 
the proposal of Mr. Samarth who had given notice to move an 
adjournment of the House to consider the situation created by the 
resignation of Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India. After 
question time, Mr. Samarth moved an adjournment of the House to 
consider a definite matter of urgent public importance. He said: 
There are four points on which, | submit, the motion I have made 
is a definite matter of urgent public importance. Firstly, 1 think, 
Sir, that it is urgent and important that this House should have an 
opportunity of expressing its deep sense of regret at the resignation 
of Mr. Montagu of his Office of the Secretary of Sate for India, in 
which capacity he rendered invaluable services to India and the 
Empire, for which this House begs to convey its profound gratitude 
to him and its unabated confidence in the policy pursued by him as 
the anly policy which wise statesmanship would dictate in the best 
interests of the “mpire ; secondly, to covey to His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment an expression of this House that if the resignation of Mr. 
Montagu and the circumstances which have brought it about means 
a suspension or abandonment or reversal of the policy for which Mr. 
Montagu stood and fought for India it would produce deplorable and 
disastrous consequences in India. Thirdly, Sir---.-.+.. 


PRESIDENT :—Order. The Hon. Member is entering into the 
merits of the question. He has not explained bow he is bringing in 
his motion as an urgent matter as stated in the Standing Orderg 
governing the motion for adjournment. 


Mr. Samarth :—There are two more points on which I say this 
motion 1s urgent. The third point is to OXPTESS +++ ++ vee oes 

President :—The Hon. Member is using the word urgency in 
its ordinary sense. The word urgency in the Rule has a definite 
meaning. It means that the question must of necessity be debated 
here to-day, because of some action which the Government may take 
or may not take. The Hon. Member has not stated what effect a 
delay in bringing this motion would have on the situation. 

Mr. Samarth :—I submit that the consideration of the Treaty 
of Sevres is going to take place on the 24th. I consider it is urgent 
that the view of this House should be communicated in regard to 
certain constitutional matters connected therewith. That is why I 
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have brought this as a matter of urgent public importance. Other- 
wise there would be no...»:. 

President :—1lf the Hon. Member bases bis motion on the 
Treaty of Sevres, then certainly he is out of order, because there is 
the question of foreign policy. 

Mr. Samarth :—I do not mean to do anything with regard to 
foreign policy. I wish to emphasise the point of view that India, 
as an original member of the J.eague of Nations and as such a 
signatory to the peace and a party to the Treaty of Sevres, has a 
right unhampered and uncontrolled by the British Cabinet to publish 
its views. Itis an urgent matter also, because an infringment of 
the right I have mentioned has taken place, and it is imperative 
that the matter should be referred by the command of His Majesty 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

President :—Surely there are other ways and more effective 
ways for it than a motion for adjournment. 

Sir Jamsetji Jeejibhoy .— Will it not meet tho wishes of the 
Hon. mover and the House if this question were dealt with in a 
resolution? I would request the Government to appoint as eatly a 
date as possible for the purpose. 

Sir William Vincent :—If a resolution is brought forward in a 
proper form, if it bo admitted by the President and not disallowed 
by the Viceroy, then I will do my best to secure the earliest possible 
date for discussion, but I understand this week would be occupied 
with voting on demands, and it is, therefore, impossible to say what 
date exactly I would be able to get 

Mr. Samarth:—In the circumstances 1 don’t press for an 
adjournment, 

Voting on Grants—Customs 

Theo Assembly then proceeded to voting on demands for grants. 
The first demand was for Rs. 6,40,02,000 under Customs, and 
the debate that followed gave a clue to the attitude that the 
Democratic and National Parties would generally adopt in the 
matter of grauts. After a long and heated debate, the Demo- 
crats and Nationals and some other independent non-ofticials 
joined and defeated the Government by 63 votes to 34 by carrying 
a reduction of five per cent, that is, of Rs. 3,52,100 in the demand 
for Customs. The debate revealed that the majority of non-officials 
were determined to effect, at least, a five per cent reduction under 
all heads, leaving the Government members in charge of depart- 
ments to adjust the reduction in the best possible way. 

Sir Vithaldas Thackersey took the lead and moved for the 
reduction of Rs. 3,52.900 under Customs. He said that his motion 
represented a five per cent reduction of tho total expenditure both 
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votable and non votable under Customs. The non officials and parti- 
cularly the Democrats desired that under all heads, five per cent 
reductions should be carried, thereby giving a clue to the proposed 
Retrenchment Committee as to the attitude of the House in this 
matter. He anticipated that by this means they would secure a 
reduction of aLout ono aid a half crore. 

Mr, Jamnadas Dwarkadas supported the motion, and observed 
that it was far better to leave it to the heads of the Departments to 
adjust the retrenchment themselves rather than Members should 
place their figures on items where cuts were possible. 


The motion of Sir Vithaldas Thackersey was finally put and 
carried amidst applause by 63 votes to 34. The majority were made 
up of Democrats and Nationals. 

Dr. Gour next moved that all demands be reduced by ten per 
cent which was ruled by the President out of order. 

The next head for consideration was taxes on income under 
which item the Government demanded Rs. 4,480,000. Dr. Gour 
advocated wholesale reduction of 5 per cent not only under this head, 
but under all heads numbering more than 60. 

The President ruled that motions for reduction should be 


brought under each head. 

Dr. Gour, thereupon, confined his demand for reduction by 5 
per cent to the head under taxes on income. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, after pointing out that every item under 
this head bad been accepted by the Standing Finance Committee, 
advised the [louse to adopt the business like course of leaving the 
matter of reduction to the Retrenchment Committee. No doubt a 
reduction of expenditure was, he said, possible, but if there was re- 
duction, the result would be that there would be no improvement in 
the income tax administration which the whole House and the 
country demanded ! 


Several members spoke on the motion, the majority being 
against Government. 


Sir Sivaswami Jyer, the leader of the National Party, in a short 
specch, said that while sympathising with the principle of demard 
jor a reduction of 5 per cent, be thought that the Income-Tax 
Departiment was not the suitable subject for attack. In order to 
complete the scheme for the separation of the central from the 
provincial finance, it was absolutely necessary, he said, that they 
should accept the demand. 


Mr. Bhai Man Singh spoke last in favour of the 5 per cent. 
reduction moved by Dr. Gour, and when the motion was pressed 
{yi @ division, it was carricd amidst loud applause of the Democratic 
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Party, 49 voting for and 47 against it, the latter numbor including 
the votes of the Nationa] Party. 


DELHI—151TH MARCH 1922 


The Assembly met on 15th March to continue voting on further 
demands for grants. Before the President took his chair the mouth- 
pieces of the Democratic and National parties exchanged views on 
the attitude to be adopted on motious for grants. There was a 
general agreement between them that the axe of economy should be 
applied under the majority of heads so as to secure above one crore 
of retrenchment by these cuts. 


Demand under Salt 


There were several motions for big reductions under this head. 
Mr. Shahani moved for a cut by twenty lakhs. 

Mr. Innes and Mr. Chatterjee pointed out that reduction 
could not be made in expenditure on the items like excavation, etc., 
without seriously affecting the revenue under ‘salt.” The reduction 
would, thoreforo, have to be effected only from the pay of the 
employees which amounted to fifty lakhs. They asked how could 
large reductions like twenty lakhs be possible in the expenditure of 
fifty lakhs. 

Mr. Shahani’s amendment was then put and negatived. 

In view of the Government’s explanation, the Democrats and 
Nationals gave up the idea of five per cent reduction under this 
head and withdrew their motions to this effect in favour of Sir 
Vithaldas Thackecrsay who asked fora reduction of Rs. 171,450 
which was below one per cent of the demand. 

The reduction was put to vote and carried without 4 division. 
The reduced demand Rs. 1,32,89,550 under “salt” was then put 
and agreed to. 

Opium 

The next item was ‘opium’, the domand for which stood at 
over one crore and eighty-six lakhs. Sarder Gulab Singh moved for 
a cut of filty lakhs under this charge. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey informed the House that out of the total 
expenses under opium” about thirteen lakhs were spent on pay of 
services and the rest were incurred on the process of buying and 
selling opium. 

Sardar Gulab Singh’s resolution was negatived. 

Mr. Rangachariar withdrew his motion for the usual five por 
cent reduction of over nine lakhs in favour of a more modest resolu- 
tion of Mi. Jamnadas Dwarkadas who recommended retrenchment to 
the extent of two lakhs. Sir Malcolm Hailey opposed this motion. 
Dr. Gour sympathised with the Finance Member’s difficulty but 
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reminded him that he (Finance Member) had not so far responded 
to the demand of the non-officials for a reduction of five per cent 
in total expenditure. If the Finance Member could promise five 
per cent cut in the total tha House would be relieved of the trouble 
of carrying out reductions under each head as it came and the 
Government would be free to distribute that reduction under all 
heads as it liked. 

When the motion of Mr. Dwarkadas was put to vote the Demo- 
crats and Nationals voted with the mover and by 64 votes to 32 
carried out thc reduction. 

Land Revenue 


The demand for Rs 1,56,000 under land Revenu; was also cut 
down by Rs. 7,800 (five per cont) on the motion of Mr. Rangachariar 


without a division. 
Stamps 


The demand amounted to Rs. 12,45,000 under Stamps (in- 
cluding the expenditure in England.) 

Mr. Rangachariar on behalf of bis party insisted on reduction by 
Rs, 1,17,400. He asked what was the Industries Department doing 
all these years if it could not even make India self-dependent in the 
matter of the manufacture of stamps? It was this attitude of the 
Government in the past which had made the non-officials to adopt 
a firm attitude at that juncture. 

Dr. Gour and Mr. Samarth informed the Commorce Member 
that stamps of Indian origin were already being used by the Indian 
States. Dr. Gour contended that placing of contract in England for 
ten years was improper. Mr. Innos promised enquiry on points raised. 

The motion of the Democratic party when pressed to a vote was 
carried by 50 against 41. The minority included the Government 
aud the National party votes. 


Forest. 


The next demand was for Rs. 7,41,000 under Forest. Several 
motions for minor reductions were moved in order to elicit certain 
information and were afterwards withdrawn. This was the first 
among the seven demands so far voted that was passed without 
any reduction, 

Railways. 


The next demend was of about 74 crores under Railways. 

Mr. Kamat moved for reduction of seventy-three lakhs in 
charges proposed under general superintendence. He complained of 
extravagance under superintendence and believed it required very 
close investigation. The question of Indianisation of the adminis- 
tration was raised again aud keenly debated. 
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Mr. Joshi observed that technical posts in Railways were of a 
very limited number compared with the hugo number of non- 
technical posts held by Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

Mr, lnnes said that the Government had issued to all Railway 
administrations a circular letter informing them that the Govern- 
ment was in favour of Indianisation and that those management 
should try to fall in line with this policy. He quoted from the 
Acworth Committee Report to show that that body had opined that 
the present emoluments in the higher posts of Indian Railways were 
entirely inadequate as compared with other countries and would not 
attract really capable men. 

Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar wanted an explanation as to why material 
available in the country was not employed and as to why Europeans 
and Indians doing the same work were paid differently. 

Colonel Waghorn quoted figures purporting to show how far 
Indianisation had already been proceeded with. 

Dr. Gour bitterly attacked the Government members for not 
answering o1 evading straight questions put to them by Mr. Joshi 
and Mr. Kamat The House, he said, was dotormined to put an 
end to Railway bureaucracy and that they would begin Indianisa- 
tion from the top. ‘They wanted deeds, and not words and _ platitu- 
des and vague promises. If the Government wanted the grant, it 
must faithfully carry out the policy of Indianisation and must see 
that the Central Railway Advisory Council sat along with the Rail- 
way Board in an advisory capacity only and not to control the policy 
of the Railways. 

Mr. Kamat eventually withdrew his amendment, and Sir Vital- 
das Thackersey moved his resolution for acut of 25 lakhs. 

This was put and unanimously accepted. The demand under 
Railways reduced by Rs. 25 lakhs was then granted. 


Posts and Telegraphs 


The next domand was for Rs. 9,46,63,000 for Posts and Tele. 
graphs Department. 


Dr. Gour moved a reduction by ten lakhs. He complained 
about the Telegraph Department at present being the monopoly of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indiaus. Several speakers, who followed, 
explained that Indianisation meant equal opportunities by com- 
petition to all those who were Indians or were domiciled in India 
witbout any racial or communal preference. Mr. MRangacbariar 
complained that the policy of employing Anglo-Indians was due 
to the mistrust of Indians. He pointed out that the educational 
standard for recruitment in the senior posts in the Telegraph 
Department was B.A, in the case of Indians, and only matriculation 
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in the case of Anglo-(ndians and Europeans. Mr. Clarke admitted 
this discrepancy. 

The motion for reduction was pressed to vote and was carried 
by 46 against 37. The demand as reduced under Posts and Tele- 
graphs was then granted. 

Irrigation and Navigation 


The demand for Rs. 1,432,000 under Irrigation and Navigation, 
Rs. 16,40,000 under Indo-European Telegraph Department and 
Rs. 3,23,63,000 under Interest on Miscellaneous Obligations were 
also granted as originally demanded without much discussion. 

Mr. Rangachariar said that the Democrats had left the irriga- 
tion item untouched because of its being a national assot. 


The Council of State 
DELHI—15'1H MARCA 192.2 


Mr. Montagu’s Resignation 


After question time, the President announced that he had 
recelved from Mr. Raza Ali notice of a motion for leave to move 
an adjournment of the House in order to discuss the policy enun- 
ciated by the Government of India in their telegram of the 28th 
February last to the Secretary of State, and the consequence of 
its publication. This motion, the President said, was not in order. 

At the request of Sir Manekji Dadabhoy, the Council allowed 
him permission to move his resolution first in view of its impor- 
tance. He moved recommending to the Governor-General in Council 
to communicate to the Secretary of State for India the sense of 
deep regret felt by this Council at the resignation of the Right 
Hon, Edwin Samuel Montagu, and its warm appreciation of bis 
signal services to India generally, and more especially, in connec- 
tion with the Reforms to which this Council owes its existence. 
The mover said that this Council, as the premier Council in 
India, owed to itself the duty of expressing the profound sense of 
sorrow felt throughout the length and breadth of this country by 
the retirement of one of India’s most sincere and genuine friends, 
which news came like a bolt from the blue, ‘In the long roll of 
the illustrious Secretaries of State for India, no one had served 
this country more faithfully and with greater interest than Mr. 
Montagu. Sir Manckji Dadabhoy referred in grateful terms to 
the services of Mr. Montagu in the announcement of the 20th August, 
1917, which brought about the Reform Act of 1920 as the first 
instalment of political liberty and a contribution to self-government 
for India. The action of the Government of India in despatching 
the telegram, which culminated in the unfortunate retirement of 
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the Secretary of State, was one that was wholly justified, legitimate, 
and proper. If the Government of India had not sent that tele- 
gram expressing the feeling in India on the Treaty of Severs, 
then they would have been guilty of gross violation of duty, 
bocause It was quite necessaty 1n view of the forthcoming Con- 
ference at Paris, as well as in the interests of peace in this country. 
The people of India now knew that their Government had done 
everything in its power to protect Muslim interests. 

Then followed a serics of speeches by about ten non-official 
members, including Messrs Khaparde, Sirdar Jogendra Singh, 
Lala Sukhbir Singha, and Lala Ramsarandas, who all spoke eulogis 
tically of Mr Montagu’s services, and deplored his resignation, 

Mr. Banker, 1CS., of Bombay did not think that any use- 
ful purpose would be served by the motion of Sir Maneckji Dada- 
bhoy, but he would not vote against the resolution, because, as 
worded, it mght be regarded as a harmless formality. 

The Hon Sir Mian Mubammad Shafi apphed for the closure 
of the debate, and the resolution, together with an amendment of 
Mr. Raza Ali relating to Mr. Montagu’s services im cdnnection 
with the Kbilafat question, and that of Mr Sethna that it be 
telegraphed to Mr Montagu, was put to vote and carried. 


Indian Shipping Companies 


Mr. Samaldas moved aresolution urging the Government toa 
issue Instructions to the departments concerned to give Indian 
shipping companies an opportunity of quoting for the carriage 
of Government and railway materimls from any ports to India 
and to give them perference 1f their quotation 1° approximate 
to tbat of other companies. In proposing the resolution, Mr. 
Samaldas drew attention to ths great importance of a National 
mercantile marine. In view of the large number of witnesses 
who had championed the cause of an Indian merchant marine 
before the Fiscal Commission, the subject had a topical interest, 
and in his opinion the national marine not only kept the 
freight money within the country but 1t also afforded employ- 
ment to thousands of its citizens. New careers were opened 
to the youth of the country and fresh additions were made to the 
wealth of the nation. To achieve such a desirable end almost all 
important countries oi the world bad reserved their coastal trade to 
their own wvationals, with the apparent exception of England. The 
granting of construction and navigation bounties were effectively 
used by Japan and America in the creation and development of 
their mercantile marinus. He did not want as much as other free 
countries. - For the present, he merely insisted upon the stores 
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destined for the use of India being carried in vessels belonging 
to the country. 

At the suggestion of the Commerce Secretary the resolution 
was put into two parts. The portion recommending that instructions 
be issued to the departments concernéd to give Indian Shipping 
Companies an opportunity of quoting for the carriage of Govern- 
ment and railway materials from any ports to India was carried 
unanimously. The other portion that the Indian companies be 
given preference if their quotation is approximate to that of other 
companies was carried by a large majority. 


Improvement of Minor Ports. 


Khan Bahadur Ahmad Thambi Maricair moved a resolution re- 
commending to the Governor General in-Council to take steps to 
contribute out of the customs revenue a portion of the expenditure 
incurred by the Local Governments for the improvement of minor 
ports. He said that this question affected the Madras Presidency 
most as it had the largest number of minor ports, where most of the 
shipping of cargo was done, The result of the enquiries instituted 
by the Madras Government was the formulation of proposals for the 
improvement of harbours involving an expenditure of five Jakhs, As 
the Madras Government was financjally weak at the present moment, 
it was essential in the interest of sea-borne trade that the Govern- 
ment of India should come to their rescue, 

The resolution was lost, only Mr. Maricair voting for it. 

Indians in Colonies 


Mr. Khaparde moved that when rights and_ disabilities 
are conferred or imposed on Indians by the Laws of any 
Colony, legislation be undertaken to confer or impose the same 
rights and disabilities on the subjects of that Colony in British 
India. He said that the principle of reciprocity was accepted 
in 1917, and confirmed at the Imperial Conference in 1919. From 
1919 to the present day the history of that question was obscure. 
Reciprocity was a very simple rule adopted not only by the Imperial 
Conference, but also by the League of Nations. There was no spirit 
of retaliation in bis proposal which was only intended to secure recog- 
nition on the part of other Colonies about the existence of India and 
the necessity of Indians having the same rights The effect of ac- 
cepting the resolution, Mr. Khaparde hoped, would be to induce the 
Colonial Government to relax the restrictions on the Indians resid- 
ing in their Colonies and to secure the solidarity of the Empire. 

Mr. Barua spoke bitterly against the treatment accorded to 
Indians in the Colonies, and said the resolution was a sure indication 
of the gravity of the situation, but there was, he said, no use of 
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advertising their intensions i: advance as it would harm the cause: 
It would be better to take proper reciprocal steps at the right time, 
but that time was not yet. 


Sir Umar Hayat Khan nnd Mr. Raza Ali endorsed the observa- 
tions of Mr. Barua. 

Mr. B. N. Sarma, while fully sympathising with the object 
of the mover, pointed out the danger of any action taken in 
anger or sorrow or dospair. The principle of rociprocity was ad- 
mitted, and there was no going back upon it by the Government of 
India. All Self-Governing Dominions, with the exception of South 
Africa, had acknowledged the principle that in so far as Indians are 
lawfully settled within those Dominions they should be permitted to 
have exactly the same rights as His Majesty’s other subjects there. 
The Government proposed that if finances permitted and if tho 
Assembly agreed to send the Right Hon. V. Srinivasa Sastri to these 
Dominions which had invited him, to press them to adopt the 
principles over which they were in agreement, there was every hope 
that a satisfactory settlement would be arrived at in this matter and 
this was, therefore, not the time for a resolution of this description. 
Even as regards South Africa, which had not accepted the recipro- 
city principle, the Government of Irdia had addressed a despatch 
and they believed tbat no legislation affecting tho position of Indians 
would be undertaken there. In fict, last year it was found that the 
South African Government had vetoed motions restricting the rights 
of Indians there. It might be necessary later on for the Govern- 
ment of India to accept some moans whereby to preserve tho self- 
respect of Indians, but thoy would be doing incalculable harm by 
their threatening reprisals of this character when negotiations were 
going on in the desired direction. Thero was every reason to bope 
that the South African Government would, on mature consideration, 
accept the position of the Government of India, 

Aiter the speech of Mr. Sarma, Mr. Lalubbai Samaldas 
and Lala Ramsaran Das pressed the mover to withdraw his tesolu- 
tion ard Mr. Khaparde thereupon withdrew it. 

DiLul—ibllH MALUH 1922 

On Mar 16th. the Council beld a short sittings of about an 
hour and a half during which the Indian Morchant Shipping 
Consolidation Bill was passed on the motion of Sir Alexander 
Muddiman. The Ranchi Mental Hospital Bill was introduced, and 
an important non-official motion for the appointment of a Committee 
on the encouragement of shipbuilding industry was carried. 

Encouraging Ship-bulding 


Mr. Lalubhai Samalday moved for a Committee of officials and 
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non-officials to consider the best means of encouraging ship-building 
industry in the country and to make recommendations. He said that 
endowed by nature as India was with a coast line of 4,500 miles, it 
was their bounden duty to inaugurate a policy which would secure 
for the country an important place among the ship building countries 
of the world, It was not so much creating a new industry as 
reviving the one which was on the verge of extinction for want of 
help. The victories of the British Navy during the Napoleonic Wars 
were sbared by the Man-of- Wars built by Luoji Wadia of Bombay. 
All the countries that had encouraged their shipping industry did 
so by providing construction bounties, granting refunds from import 
duties, assisting with cheap loans and giving preferential rates on 
Railways. The eyes of the people of India were now turned on 
this important industry and Government should, therefore, appoint 
a Committee as suggested by him 

After a short discussion the resolution was put and carried. 


The Legislative Assembly 


DELHI—16TH MARCH 1922 


On March 16th the discussion on Bugdet grants continued. 
The first domand was for Rs. 76°7 lakhs for General Administration. 
This head concerns the several departments of the Government 
of India, and there were about 80 amendments for reduction in it. 

Before the House proceeded to the ordinary business, Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy moved a resolution of farewell message to His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Ginwalla, moved for a reduction of Rs. 100 in tho 
salary of the second personal stenographer to H. i. the Governor- 
General, Mr. Ginwalla said that the motion was one of 
the series of similar motions that he proposed to move under all 
departments of the Government of India with a view to 
uidertake a general review of the administration and to show 
how in practice the Government of India Act had been worked 
differently from what was intended by the Imperial Parliament. The 
Prime Minister (then Mr. Llyod George) had declared, he said, in the 
House of Commons the other day that if Reforms in India were a 
failure, it would not be attributable vither to the British Parliament 
or to the Government of India. In view of this pronouncement, be 
thought that it was necessary that the House should declare that, 
if the Reforms were a failure and there were indications to some 
extent that they were becoming a failure, then the failure would be 
attributable not to the legislature of the people of India, but to the 
British Parliament and to the Government of India, due to the 
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manner in which they had interpreted the Reforms Act. He quoted 
the instance of the issue of the recent Malabar Ordinances by the 
Govornor General, encroaching upon tbe legislative privileges 
of the House. ‘Jt is because the Governor-General exercises more 
power than the Government of India Act allows him that he requires 
two stenographers’, he said amidst laughter. 

The Home Member said that little did he expect that a motion 
for reduction of the salary of a stenographer would he utilised for 
the kind of attack which Mr. Ginwalla was making. Personally, he 
would like if the attack was made in a somewhat more open and 
frank manner, 

Mr. Ginwalla eventually withdrew his motion and moved the 
next reduction of Rs. 100 intended for travelling and contingencies 
of the Kxecutive Council. His object, he said, was the same as 
before. He felt that the [Executive Members did not deserve 
travelling allowance, because of the way in which they were 
administering the affairs of the country. (laughter.) 

The President said thit be would rule him out of order, if Mr, 
Ginwalla indulged in a general criticism of this kind. As the 
salaries of the Government Members were not subject to vote, they 
could not review their conduct in such motions, but could do so by 
resolution. Moreover, the demand for travelling was one which had 
yet to ve incurred 

Dr. Gour pointed out that, while in the House of Commons a 
Minister could be eniticised on a motion for prospective salary, here 
they wanted generally to review the Government’s action on a 
notion for prospective travelling allowance, because salaries were 
non-votuble. Moreover, the President bad on a previous occasion 
stated that nominal reductions could be moved for criticising 
particular departments. 

Mr. Scshagiri Jyer said that the Houso wanted to show that, 
if tho members had been travelling in a better way they would be 
in a better position to govern the country. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Ginwal’. said that be wanted to show that if the Home 
Member had travelled in time, the Ordinance, which was issued by 
the Governor General in bis legislative capacity by the excrcise of 
his extraordinary power, while the Assembly was, sitting, could have 
beon avoided. 

President: | am afraid the Hon’ble Member must be finally 
ruled out of order. 

Mr. Ginwalla : If essential discussion on essential matters con- 
nected with the Government administration cannot be allowed, what 
other clearer argument can be advanced to show that the Reforms 
have been a failure? Weare brought here and are told that we 
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have come to co operate with the Government of India. If we want 
to criticise them, they take shelter behind the rules framed by 
themselves. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: Is tho Hon member justified in saying 
that the Government of India is taking shelter behind your (Presi- 
dent's) ruling, Sir ? 

Mr. Ginwalla: Please do not misunderstand me, I entirely 
submit to the opinion of the President. The constitution 1s worked 
iu such a way that it is possible for the President to give the ruling 
that ho bas given just now, that we are not here to discuss any 
question of general policy and that we must submit to whatever 
Government allows us to discuss. If this is the kind of treatment, 
then the Reforms have been a total failure, aud it is of no use dis- 
cussing and merely examining figures here and there. If we are 
not at liberty to discuss the principles which underlie these figures, 
resolutions are of no use in discussing great questions of policy. 
They are mere recommendations to the Government, and they carry 
little weight. The Executive Council has allowed itself to be 
dictated to by the Military authorities. 1t has accepted from the 
Army people principles to which the people of this country legiti- 
mately object. Are we not to discuss on tho floor of this House 
and point out what people think about the principles which you 
have blindly accepted from the Military authorities ? 

The motion of Mr. Ginwala was pressed to a division, and resul- 
ted ina tie, voting being 48 for aud 48 against. But before the 
division was announced, Haji Wajiuddin was persuaded by Govt, 
members to say that he had voted under a misapprehension, and that 
he was entitled to trausfer his vote. The President, therefore, 
declared the motion for reduction to have becn lost by 47 to 49 
votes. The result was received with applause by Government 
Members. 

The post of a Ceremonial Officer and allowance to non-official 
members were then proposed to be cut down but were lost when 
put to vote. A reduction was then proposed in the foreign and 
political department which was also lost. A large number of other 
motions were also withdrawn. 

Army Department. 


The main non-official attack then centred round the demand 
under the Army Department. Mr. Ginwala, in moving by way of 
what he termed as a vote of censure, a reduction of the pay of officers 
by Rs. 100, said that this department, instead ot being the watchdog 
of Indian tax-payers interest, really played into the hands of the 
Army Member, the Commander-in-Chief. This was evident in the 
budget debate, when Sir Gudfrey Fell had ouly mirrored the views 
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of Lord Rawlinson. So far as this country was concerned, the Army 
Department had no right to exist, because it came on every possible 
occasions in the way of her interests. Tho principle enunciated that 
the Army was maintained in order to protect and preserve internal 
peace was wholly unacceptable, because that was the function of the 
police. The Military expenditure had been increasing unconscion- 
ably year after year, and it was the duty of the House not to sanc 
tion the money required by the Army Department without a real 
voice of protest and censure. 

Sir Godfrey Fell asked : Was the vote of censure on him the re- 
turn that the House wanted to make to him for all his troubles last 
year and this year, since be had the misfortane to become the Secre- 
tary in preparing two memorandums on Army charges in order to 
give the Members as full an information as possible about his depart- 
ment? No other Department of Government did so. 

A voice from the Democratic Benches: ‘ You don’t allow us to 
know all.” 

Army Sacretary :—Will the Honorary Member kindly point out 
a single instance in which the inform tion asked wis not given ? 

He said :—After all, were the members justified in passing a 
vote of censtre on his department, especially when they had no 
knowledge of its working and difficulties. He assured the House 
that all economies which were possible had been effected in the 
Army charges He said that a portion of the Army was kept for 
the maintenance of law and order, and nobody would be more 
pleased than the Army authorities to bo relieved of this duty of sup- 
pressing disorder. He refuted several allegations made by Mr. 
Ginwala, and explained the system of working of the Army [lead- 
quarters and its positicn in the Government of India. 

Mr. Samarth expressed the respect and admiration of the House 
towards Sir Godfrey Fell and his assistants. (Applause.) The 
motion was not a vote of censure on him, but on the Government of 
India’s military policy and was an expression of feeling of protest 
against the decision of disallowing the House to vote on Army esti- 
mates. He suggested that the Army maintained for internal security 
should be reduced and an efficient armed police should be kept to 
quell civil commotions. 

Several other members spoke, including a few JSuropeans, who 
all joined in condemaing the military policy. 

The motion for reduction of the nominal sum in the Army de- 
partment was then put and carried by 60 votes against 28. The 
majority included almost all non officials, Kuropeans and Indians, and 
the motion was carricd by almost the unanimous support of the 
non- officials, 
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Vr Rungachariar next moved for a reduction of Rs. 5,43,800 
under the demand for general administration. He said that this re- 
duction represented the general five per cent cut, and he hoped the 
House would accept it. This was accepted by Government in good 
grace and the reduction was carried unanimously. 

The demand under general adminstration reduced by this sum 
and Rs. 100 under the Army Department was then carried. 

Audit. 


The next demand was for Rs. 72,19,000 under Audit. Mr. 
Raugachariar moved his Party reduction of five per cent. After a 
short discussion this was withdrawn ind the full demand was voted. 


DELHI~—1:(1H MARCH 1922 
Ports and Pilotage 


There was some debate under the head’ Ports and Pilotage’”’, 
for which Rs. 12 lakhs and 47 thousand were demanded. Mr, 
Rangachariar moved for a reduction of this sum by Rs. 1,19,050. 

Mr. Subramanyam requested the Government to agree to an 
all round reduction of, ut least, 5 per cent undor all heads and thus 
save the time of the Assembly This 5 percent reduction, he said, 
was not unreasonable, because in some depirtments they could 
easily make large reductions 

The motion for reduction was pressed to a division and carried 
by 36 to 34 votes. All other motions for reduction under this head 
were then withdrawn and the reduced demand was sanctioned. 

Survey of India 


The next demand was for a grant of little above 27 lakhs for 
the Survey of India. Dr. Nandlal moved for tho five per cent 
reduction of the Democratic Party which was carried. 

Further Grants 


The next four demands under Geological, Botanical and 
Zoological, Surveys, Meteriology and Archwology were granted 
without discussion. Ihe demands for Rs. 98,000 under Mines was 
subjected toa little criticism. Mr. Rangachariar moved for a 5/ cut. 
‘There was a tie, 44 voting for and against; the President gave his 
casting vote against the motion. 


Agriculture 


Soveral other motions for reduction were withdrawn, but a 
short discussion ensucd on the demand for seven lakhs and seventy- 
three thousand rupees under the head “ Agriculture”, Mr. 
Subramanyam, on behalf of Mr. Rangachariar of the Democratic 
Party, moved for a reduction of this amount by Rs 55,950. 
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The motion was pressed to a division, but lost by 46 votes to 
44, The total demand under “ Agriculture” was then granted. 

The demands of Rs. 1,40,000 under ‘‘ Industries” was reduced 
by Rs. 65,100. 

The next demand for Rs. 37,000 under ‘Aviation’ was reduced 
by Rs. 2,250 on the motion of Mr. Ringachariar on the ground that 
Indians were uot being trained in aviation. 

Demands for Commercial Intelligence, Census and Joint Stock 
Companies were passed without reduction. 


Emigration (Internal ) 

The demand under “ Emigration’ (internal) was subjected to a 
lengthy discussion on the motion of Mr, Neogy for reduction (inter- 
nal) of demand by five cent. 

Mr Neogy drew attention to the pay of the Chairman of the 
Asam Labour Board and took the opportunity for passing strong 
remarks of criticism against the treatment of labor in Assam. He 
formed the House that the Assam Tea Association had framed 
rules which prohibited an employee going from one garden to ano- 
ther. The Assam Labour Board was evidently existing in the inter 
est of labour, but curiously enough there was no representative of 
luboarers ou It. 

Mr. Joshi, the labor representative, endorsed the remarks. Mr. 
Neogy asked the Government to show by their action in future 
that they were doing their duty towards laborers in Assam. Ils 
opinion was that the last labor troubles in Assam were due to eco- 
nomic causes, After a short discussion Mr. Neogy’s motion for 
reduction was put and lost. 

The demand for emigration (external) was also granted with- 
out reduction, Mr. Sarma pointing out that they needed more for 
carrying out their external emigration programme. 


Miscellaneous 


The discussion continued next day. 

The Government demanded 12,49,000 under the head “ Mis- 
cellaneous.” On the motion of Mr. Joshi, the Government accepted 
a reduction of the whole demand by Rs. 3,83,800. The reduced 
amount was then sanctioned. 


Currency Expenditure. 

Sir Vithaldas Thackersay then moved a reduction of Rs. 1,50,000 
from 30,36,000 put down for expenditure oncurrency. He said 
that his grievance was against the policy and not against the work 
of the department which was no doubt creditable. Mr. Rangachari 
pressed the amendment which was carried by 43 to 29 votes, 
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Mr. Rangachari’s motion for reduction of the demand for Mint 
by Rs 1,05,400 was, however, rejected by 35 to 31 votes. 


Exchange, 


A lively dehate then ensued on Mr. Mukherji’s motion to reduce 
the demand under Exchange by five crores. He wanted to know how 
much of the sum demanded was on account of loss in exchange in 
respect of Home charges, more especially on the military side. 

Dr. Gour said that the whole of the military budget had been 
camouflaged. Some amount had gone to Aviation, some to Tele: 
graphy, some to Exchange and some more to strategic Railway so much 
so that the accurate figure he was told was between 69 and 80 crores. 


Sir Malcolm [Iailey made a vigorous reply on behalf of the 
Government. He pointed out that they were simply following the 
old practice under which exch inge loss was shown. There was no 
camouflage init. As regards the charge that the Government were 
hiding some military expenses under the head Wireless Telegraphy 
and strategic Railways, Sir Malcolm Hailey explained that both 
these particular branches did bring in profits and no loss. He 
challenged any member to show that there was any comouflaging the 
military expenditure which is swollen by the Joss in exchange on 
account of Home charges, but the attitude of the Government in 
regard to their accounts was ono of preparedness and frankness. 

Mr. Rangachariar assured that there was no intention on the 
non-ofhcials’ part to make any suggestion that the Finance Member 
was guilty of camouflage, but there were certain items which should 
rightly be debited to military expenditure. Mr. Mukherji then with- 
drew his motiou aud the total demand was granted. 
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Finance Bill 


Qn the Assembly meeting on the 20th, Sir Maleolm Hailey 
moved that the Finance Bill be taken into consideration. 

Sir P. Sivaswami Iyer, leader of the National Party, took this 
opportunity of making a long speech, wherein he indicated the atti- 
tude of non officials towards the Finance Bill. He said that they 
felt that the proposals for additional taxation were mainly the result 
of the enormous military burden, During the discussion of the de- 
mands the Assembly had effected certain retrenchments. Financial 
expedients might also be adopted to tide over the crisis in the en- 
suing year, but these were ouly temporary measures. He was sure 
that unless military expenditure was reduced there was no prospect 
of any substantial relief from taxation. The Government must cut 
down expenditure to limits commensurate with the tax paying ‘capa: 
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city of the people. Tho other day the Commander-in-Chie! had told 
them that no considerable reduction could he effected in military 
charges without reducing the strength of the combatant forces. The 
speaker also did not propose any reduction in the numerical strength 
of fighting units, but he was suie that there was ample ground for 
economy in the charges of auxiliary services departments and staffs. 
He then proceeded to take these services one by one, and showed 
that according to his proposal a cut amounting to about Rs. 6 crores 
could be effected. Among the sorvices which be enumerated as cap- 
able of undergoing retrenchment were the Sappors and Miners, Army 
Signal Service, Mechanical Transport and Medical Service. The cost 
of Army educational institutions, such as Physical Training Schools, 
Cavalry and Artillery Schools, travelling allowances, cost of Air Force, 
ete, could also be reduced. He drew the attention of the House 
to the fact that the Inspector of Physical Training was drawing an 
unduly high salary of Rs. 64,200 annually. He also particularly 
objected to India paying for the education of British soldiers to fit 
them as more useful citizens of the Empire. These soldiers, he con- 
tented, left the country on the termination of their services, and 
England and not India benefitted from their training. The cost of edu- 
cation of these soldiers should, therefore, be more borne by the 
Home Government. He said that his proposals to effect saving 
were based on the principle of cutting off the luxuries of the 
organisation. He was sure that the Commander-in Chiof was ins- 
pired by the supreme motive of India’s safety, but he appealed to 
him to consider the reaction of military expenditure and additional 
taxation on the political situation. For, were they not entangled in 
a vicious circle of increase in military expenditure, raising the cost 
of living, thus increasing the discontent and then necessitating 
further increase in the Army charges because of greater discontent ? 
He hoped, therefore, that the Military charges would be reduced 
and that the policy of Indianisation would be pursued. He trusted 
that, as an oarnest of this, ten British Units would be replaced next 
year, thus reducing the expenses by Rs. 135 lakhs. Moreovor, at 
present when the Afghan Treaty had been eoncinded and when the 
world was yearning for peace India should be content fo remain with 
the second best or third best Army rather than the iirst best. He 
concluded : ‘For Heaven’s sake don’t play into the hands of agitators 
who are sure to exploit the burdens of Military expenditure as 
caleulated to keeping the Nation down under an ever-increasing 
load and send the constitutional Reforms to a watery grave.” 

Sir Malcolm Hailey complimented Sir Sivaswamy lyer on his 
most valuable coutribution. The Government had, on its part alter 
mos‘ anxious avd careful consideration, come to the conclusion that 
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it could not budget for less than 62 crores for military expenditure 
for the ensuing year. In this connection he admitted with pleasure 
that Lord Rawlinson had proved not only a soldier, but a statesman, 
for in thair discussions in the Iixecutive Council the Commander- 
in-Chief had recognised that there were other problems affecting the 
State than purely military efficiency. He said that the speech of 
Sir Sivaswami Iyer showed that the Government could not be 
charged with not laying military facts before the [ouse. 

Mr. Rangachariar :—Give us more facilities. 

Continuing, the Finance Member said :—Sir Sivaswamy Iyer 
had said that all the figures he had quoted had been taken from 
books supplied to the House by the Government. (Hear hear). 
Sir Sivaswamy lyer had confirmed that the charge regarding keep- 
ing back information on military matters as compared with other 
departments was baseless. The Finance Member announced that 
the Government contemplated that the proposed Retrenchment 
Committee should be asked to examine both Military and Civil 
expenditure (applause), and that, therefore, the valuable suggestions 
of Sir Sivaswamy lyer would be considered by the Committee, the 
personnel of which, he said, would be authoritative that the House, 
the Government as well as the country woald respect its opinions 
and decisions. 

The House then agreed to take into consideration the Finance 
Bill. On the motion of Mr. Rangachariar the consideration of 
Clause No. 1 (containing tho preamble) was postponed till other 
clauses had been disposed of. There were motions for the omission 
of Clause 2. 

Salt 


Sir Malcolm Hailey pointed out that under the Salt Act tho 
Government had power to raise by Executive order the salt duty 
up to the maximum of Ks. 3. Clause 2 of the Bill proposed to 
limit this power of the Iixecutive to raise the salt duty only to Rs. 
2-8 during the ensuing year. Ii, therefore, the Clause was omitted, 
tho Executive would, according to the old statute, keep the power 
of raising the duty up to Rs. 3 per maund. The President then 
called upon Mr, Joshi to move the amendment which proposed 
to substitute Its. 1-4 in place of Rs. 2-8 in the clause. Tho effect 
of this is that the Executive cannot raise the existing taxes during 
the ensuing year. 

Mr. Joshi and half a dozen of his non official supporters opposed 
the proposed tax on the ground that it taxed the poorest of the 
poor. 

The motion of Mr. Joshi was then put and carried by 66 
votes to 82. Thus, the proposal for raising the salt duty to Rs, 
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2-8 was turned down in favor of the existing duty of Rs. 1 4. 
Clause 2, as amended, was agreed to Clause 3 substituting a new 


schedule for the second schedule to the Tariff Act was adopted 
without discussion. 


Cotton Excise Duty 


Mr Jamnadas Dwarkadas moved the deletion of Clause 4 which 
would result in the negation of the proposal for increase in duty on 
cotton excise. He made along speech opening up chapter of past 
history showing how India bas been sucked dry by Lancashire and 
how India’s interests have since been subordinated to Lancashire 
by her British Rulers. 

Mr. Innes put the plain issue as being whether the House 
wanted money to go into the pockets of the mill-owners or to the 
public exchequer whon the latter was so badly in need of money 
to cover unavoidable deficits. 

Mr. Rangachariar said that instead of the country growing 
richer, it was actually getting impoverished and under clothed, 
because every person, on tho average, was now wearing ten 
yards of cloth compared with 18 in pre-war days. He observed 
that Indian non officials could never agree to the excise duty which 
was vicious in principle. He held out the hope of real sympathy 
to those who proposed to maintain the existing tariff duty. He 
emphasised that nou-oflicials did uot consider themselves bound 
to find the money for meeting expenditure over which they had 
no control. Certainly, this attitude was not mischievous, but 
oue intended to improve the Government and thereby improve 
the country. 

Sir Vitbaldas Thackersey said ‘bat while he would repeat what 
he bad said before the Fiscal Commission that he did not want any 
protection for the textile industry in India, his main ground for 
opposition was the countervailing excise duty. Most of the cloth used 
by the poor was Indian-made and there was no question of compaeti- 
tio in this casc with Tancashire, and therefore, no fear of a rise in 
price li the Government proposed a production tax, let it consider 
the question in all cases, but it should not levy a counter vailing tax. 
They wero told that if they did not sanc.ion additional taxation, 
prices would rise. Well, it was a case of a prodigal son spending all 
his money and the father giving more money, the son getting spoilt 
aud the father insolvent. (laughter ) They wanted to sanction only 
what the country could pay for. They would, therefore, vote for only 
twenty crores. He repeated his previous proposals, such as the trans- 
ferring of railway annuities to capital charges and utilising the interest 
of the gold standard reserve etc. to cover a portion of the deficit. Hg 
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ssid that the House would be justified in throwing out the pro- 
posals for taxation to the extent of ten crores, so that the Govern- 
ment might be driven to reduce its expenditure, especially military 
estimates. 

Sir Montagu Webb appealed to the House that in order that 
the deliberations of the Fiscal Commission might not be prejudiced, 
there should be no disturbance in the existing relations between the 
excise duty and import tariff. If therefore the excise cotton duty 
was to be rejected, they should also do the same in the case of the 
Customs duty. The Assembly should find some means to meet 
the present deficit. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey explained that the Government had pro 
posed cotton excise duty for two reasons, first, because it found 
itself in distress of finding money to cover the heavy deficit. He 
reminded the House that there was no question of counter-vailing 
duty, for, was it not a fact that last year the Government raised 
the tariff duty to eleven per cent and did not touch the excise ! 
This year it had touched both because it found that if it left the 
Indian mull clothes, the result would be that additional profit would 
go into the pocket of either the mill owners or the middlemen, but 
would not go to the consumer. Surely, when India produced cloth 
which was only 40 per cent of hor needs, the increased prices 
of the remaining 60 per cent were bound to result in correspond- 
ing increase in the price of Indian made cloth. The Government 
thought it could justly help itself by taking the profit which would 
go to millowners. Secondly, the Government was very anxious 
that while the Fiscal Commission was sitting, it should not disturb 
the existing relations between the two duties. He was waiting for 
the Fiscal Commission’s recommendations for something much better 
in the way of consumption tax than at present. The House should 
let them have the cotton tax if only for six months until they got 
something from the Fiscal Commission which would give more 
money. He hoped that the common sense of the House would be with 
him in supporting the duty. 

Mr. Ramji considered the proposal inequitable and unjust. 

The proposal was then put and by 55 votes to 38, the Assembly 
rejected tho clause. thus turning down the proposal for the enhance- 
ment of cotton exciso duty. The throwing out of this duty means a 
loss of two crores to the Government. The loss from the rejection 
of salt proposal was Rs. 430 lakhs. Thus the loss from the rejection 
of taxation under these two heads amounts to Rs 630 lakhs. 

Kerosine 


After the cotton excise duty bad been refused sanction, tbe 
Assembly turned its atteution to the clause relating to the imposi 
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tion of excise duty of one anna per gallon of kerosine produced in 
India with a corresponding increase in duty ou imported petroleum 
from one aud half annas to two and half annas per gallon. 

Dr, Gour opposed the imposition of tax on kerosine, because it 
hit the poor. 

Mr. Innes, the Commerce Member, in explaining the nocessity 
for this imposition of tax, prefaced his speech with the observation 
that the attitude of some non-official members in regard to the 
taxation proposals seemed to be unreal. It looked as if they came 
to the House to decree their decisions in the lobbies. Let them 
consider what the effect of this tax would be on the people, The 
effect was that every head of the population would be taxed half an 
anna for the year or two annas per family of four. This certainly 
was nota heavy taxation. Further, it must be remembered, that 
in two or three diys the price of kerosine oil was going to decrease, 
because the Burma Oil Company, in a letter to the Government of 
India, stated that, in view of the import of kerosine from foreign 
countries, they had decided to lower the price of oil by nine annas 
per two tins of four gallons, and thot if there had not been the 
imposition of excise and import duties, the price would have gone 
down by one ritpee one anna for the same quantity. 

Mr. Rangachariar, at this stage, moved that the consideration 
of the kerosine tax be adjourned in order to enable the members to 
verify the figures relating to the consumption of this oil, This was 
carried, 


Freight Tax Act. 


The Assembly next took into consideration the clause proposing 
the repeal of Act 13 of 1917 (the Freight Tax Act) with effect from 
first April. The existing rates of surtax, explained Mr. Innes, were 
imposed for the year 1921-22. The surtax would be replaced by 
increased rates on goods traffic on railways from lst April 1922 and 
in consequence no surtax would be levied from that date. 

A long discussion ensued in which many non-official members, 
including Mr. Joshi, Mr. Raugachariar, Mr. Neogy, and Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey urged the Government not to increase the rates on third 
and Intermediate class passengers from whom more than five sixths 
of the revenue was obtained and yet convenient arrangements were 
uot provided for them. Any additional revenue which the Govern- 
ment would get from imposing the new freights must, they contended, 
be turned to providing comforts for the poor third class passengers. 

Some members said that they would oppose the repeal of this 
clause unless the Goverument gave assurance that the passenger 
rate would not be increased, 
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Sie Maleolm Hailey and Mr. Innes explained that the clause 
had nothing to do with the third class passengers’ fare and pointed 
out that the increased goods freight calculated on the discriminat- 
ing basis would have to take the place of existing surtax. It was 
not possible for them to give any guarantee about the third class 
passenger rate. 

Eventually the Freight Act of 1917 was repealed. 

A few amendments were discussed to the schedule to the Bill 
and the consideration of other amendments was postponed till the 
next day, 


The Council of State 


DELHI—20l1H MARCI 1922 
Mr. Gandhi's Prosecution 


On the Council of State assembling on the 20th March, after 
question time, Syed Raza Ali asked for leave to move an adjournment 
of the House to discuss the policy of the Government as evidenced 
by the prosecution of Mr. Gandhi and its effect on the country. 
The President anted to know how this motion referred to a 
specific matter of recent occurrence. Mr. Raza Ali maintained that 
it was a specific matter in so far asit related to Mr. Gandhi’s 
prosecution, and it was recent because the sentence was delivered 
only on Saturday, since which there had been no meeting of the 
Council. The arrest was, no doubt, made on the 10th of this month. 
But as long as the case was swb judice, it was not open to any mamber 
to bring that matter before the Council. Now that the trial was 
over, the subject was one which fell within the cognizance of the 
House. 

After the usual official statement of facts has been made Mr, 
Raza Ali said what he wanted to point out in the discussion was the 
severity of the sentence on Mr. Gandhi and the ¢ace of Reforms that 
was to be introduced in this country. 

The President said that Mr. Raza Ali wants to raise the general 
question of policy after hearing tho [Ion. Mr. O’Donuel. 1 am of 
opinion that there is no change in the policy. I disallow the motion. 

The Genoa Conference. 


Mr. Sethna moved that, in view of th: approaching Internation- 
al Conference at Genoa, this Council recommends to the Governor- 
Jeneral-in-Council tho desirability of sending & representative for 
India elected by the Indian Legisluture and with definite instructions. 

Alter a short discussion the motion was put to vote and lost by 
Government opposition, 
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The Legislative Assembly 


DELHI—2181 MARCH 1922 
Cotton Import Duties 


The Logislative Assembly met on 2ist March and resumed 
discussion of the Finance Bill. Mr. Rhodes moved that the import 
duty on cotton piece-goods should be reduced to Wy and that it 
should remain as it is at present and should not be raised to 157, 
as proposed by the Government. ‘There was a very keen and long , 
debate on the question and a very interesting passage at arms 
between Dr. Gour and Mr, Dwarkadas, the former having made 
a fling at the Millowners. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey asked the House to consider the question 
on its merits alone. The House having refused to sanction the 
increase in the case of cotton excise the question for the Government 
to consider was whether it was worth while that for the sake of Rs. 
140 lakhs which were expected from increased tariff on imported 
piece-goods they should face those undesirable political conséquences 
which would follow from increase on general cost to the consumer. 
My advice to the House, therefore, is, said the Finance Member, 
that it is not worth while for the suke of Rs. 140 lakhs to bring 
these consequences upou the country at present, and that for the 
sake of a smaller sum it is uot reasonable that the general consumer 
should face a rise in price. 1 deplore any lose of revenue, but | 
must look at the consequences which 1 have pointed out to the 
House. Are they proportionate to the benefits to the State ” 
My feeling about this increase is that it will cause an amount 
of disturbance which is not proportionate to the (a Voice: 
Manchester.) «+: e+: ++ Sir Maleolm Hailey in an emphatic, loud and 
indignant voico said he could repeat for a hundredth time that 
there were no outside influences. ‘The Government, he declared, 
was second to none in the House in its determination to secure 
liberty in fiscal matters. 

Sir Sivaswamy Iyer also observed that if the Government gave 
an assurance that it would not restore the taxation proposal turned 
down by the Assembly then he would support the 11 per cent duty 
on imported cloth. 

The amendment of Mr. Rangachariar for 11°5 per cent was put 
and negatived and Mr. Rhodes’ motion for keeping the tariff duty 
on imported cloth at 11 per cent was carried by 68 votes against 30. 

Duty on Imported Silver 


Mr. Spence moved his proposal for raisiug revenue by imposing 
a duty of 2 aunas per tola on silver imported into this country. He 
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said that he was sure that silver was a real luxury which could 
properly be taxed 

Sir Malcolm Hailey pointed out that 1t was not a wise policy to 
interfere with the free movement of precious metals, The net result 
of imposing a tax might be an additional revenue of 1 crore, but 1t 
was a very fluctuating figure, because sometimes there would be 
more export than import in which case the Government would have 
to pay more in the form of bounties than what they might get out 
of the tax on import Moreover, the instinct of very many 
people was against the imposition of tax on import of silver, and Sir 
Malcolm Haley, therefore, adhered to the position he took last year 

Mr, Spence’s motion was then rejected. 


Perfumes, Wine etc 


Mr Hay Wajiuddin then proposed the doubling of duty on 
periumes, spirits, liquors and wine 

Sir Malcolm Hailey opposed the motion whlch was eventually 
lost Thereupon, Mr Schamnad proposed that the duty on these 
articles might be increased by 30 per cent, but after some discussion 
1t vas also rejected 

Other items such as sugars, textiles, matches etc were taken 
up The must important motion was that of Mr Kamat who 
wanted out to throw out the duty on machinery Mr Rangachamriar 
moved an amendment to reduce the duty from ten to two and _ half 
per cent This was supported by Mi Rhodes and Sir Malcolm 
Hailey had to accept 1t Ihe House next turned its attention to 


to the Kerosine excise which was agreed to without being pressed 
to a division 


DELHI—22ND MARCH 1922 
The Finance Bill 


Further consideration of the Finance Bull was taken up on this 
day. Schedule 2nd of tue Finance Bill containing new proposals for 
the raising of postage was then tuken up. 

Several amendments were brought forward regarding the postal 
charges. The Government proposals were to raise the minimum 
cost of letters to one anna and to double the cost of the postcard 

Although some members deprecated the increase in postal rates 
which would severely affect the poor, the sense of the House 
generally tavoured the proposed increaso. 

The mun point of contention, however, arose on the motion of 
Mr Darcy Lindsay. Agreeing to all otber proposals of Government 
he urged that letters 1m stamp embossed envelopes should cost only 
half anna for weight not exceeding half tola 
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Mr. Rangachariar and other non officials supported this amend- 
ment. They pointed out that the Government’s loss over Posts 
and ‘Telegraph department was only 90 lakhs while the new postal 
rates were expected to bring in additional 160 lakbs The Govern 
ment was not justified in using postal profits for general revenue. 
The adoption of Mr, Lindsay’s proposal would bring in about 120 
Jakbs which was still more than the deficit in the Post and Tele- 
graph department. 

Mr. Sarma pointed out that the postal department was 
being run at an actual Joss of 170 lakhs, because in the com- 
bined departments of post and telegraph the profit of 80 lakhs 
under telegraph was consumcd by the postal department and there 
was in spite ot that a loss of 90 lakhs. In order that this depart- 
ment might berun ona commercral hasis they must sanction in- 
creased rates which were expected only just to cover the loss in the 
department. Moreover, very much had still to be done in order to 
extend postal service to various rural areas which were now 
without 1. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey took strong objection to the arguments that 
the profits of the telegriph department should be utilised for 
covering the deficits of the sister department. Would tho House 
agree to make profits over irrigation and pay the loss over railways 
merély for administrative convenience? The two services were 
combind and run by one department. The House must agrec that 
each department should meet its expenditure independent of any 
other department. While the Government did not hope to get 
any help to the general exchequer from postal revenues he pointed 
out that Japan, Canada and other countrics were making large 
profits out of this service. Further he informed the House that 
increase in expenses of this service to the extent of 131 lakbs was 
due to increase in the pay of the subordinate establishment. 

Mr Spence said that, although he had pledged his new party 
of European members to support Mr Lindsay, be had after hear 
ing the Government members changed his mind and would vote 
with the Government. He also asked Mr. Lindsay to withdraw 
his amendment. 

Sir Vithaldas Thackersay and Mr. H. Vishindas followed in 
the same strain and supported the Government proposals, 

The result of the tide, having been thus turned, was that 
all amendments were rejected and schedule 2 containing Govern. 
ment proposals for the new postal rates was passed without any 
amendments. 

Schedule number 3 containing new rates of income-tax ang 
super tax was also passed without amendment, 
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The House then considered the preamble and clause 1 of 
the Finance Bill. Mr. Rang ichariar attempted to place clause 
2 permanently on the statute book. The effect of this proposal 
would bave been that unless with the sanction of the Assembly, 
the Salt Tax could not be raised above Rs. 1 4 0 per maund. 

The Finance Member showed that constitutionally the proposal 
was impossible because it took away from the Governor General 
the power of raising the rate by notificatfon. The proposal was 
then put and rejected. 

Sir Montagu Webb moved the addition to the Finance Bill 
of a new clause 7 which would run: “In Sub-Sec. 3 of Sec. 
13 of the Indian Paper Currency Amendment Act 1920, for the 
figure 1921 the figure 1923 shall be substituted and shall be deemed 
to have been substituted with effect from tbe Ist day of April 1921.” 
The effect of this amendment would have been that the interest 
On paper currency securities would be utilised for the purpose 
of revenue. Sir Montagu Webb calculated that by this step the 
Government would be able to get additional four crores, and cover 
its deficit accordingly. He depicted the baneful results which 
must follow further inflation in currency as a result of uncoverd 
deficits, and asked the House to vote with himin getting Govern- 
ment revenue tothe extent of four crores. He reforred to the 
Finance Member’s budget speech and showed how disastrous an 
effect would the contemplated deflation of 33 crores have on the 
trade and commerce of the country. in America and Europe these 
deflations had produced dangerous effects as was shown by that 
eminent authority, Professor Cassell, in his statement before 
the Financial Section of the J.eague of Nations some months 
ago. The speaker further showed how the Secretary of State 
could do without drawing on India during the coming year. He 
said that the Assombly having refused to impose duty on silver 
must now consider this new proposal of his i» order to save the 
Government from financial suicide. Sir Montagu explained that the 
proposed legislation would be of a temporary nature only and 
that after March 1923 the interest on paper currency securities 
would be applicd to the deflation of the paper currency. The 
objects of the proposal were two. First, to provide Government with 
revenue to take the place of a portion of that revenue refused to 
Government by the Democratic and National Parties. and, secondly 
to avoid the dangerous scale of deflation foreshadowed in the ways 
and means portion of the Finance Member’s speech of the Ist March. 

Mr. Ramji and Sir Vithaldas Thackersey supported the motion 
on behalf of Indian merchants. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, while defending the Government’s attitude 
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in the past regarding interest on Paper Currency securities, accepted 
Sir Montagu Webb’s amendment in view of the fact that financial 
experts in the Honse had supported it. He emphasised that in 
order to provide funds to the Secretary of State the Government 
had to carry ont the deflation programme outlined in his statement 
of March lst. He hopecl that this transference to revenue of the 
interest on Paper Currency securities would not be viewed with 
suspicion by the money markets of the world, where they had to 
raise big sterling loans. If the House agreed to the proposal under 
discussion, it would help revenue by three crores and three lakhs 
and not four crores as anticipated by the mover. As to utilizing the 
excess over Gold Standard Reserve which had been suggested by 
previous speakers, he left the matter to the House to judge on its 
merits. Replying to an enquiry in this respect tho Finance Member 
said that the amount by which the revenues could be helped by the 
excess in the Gold Standard Reserve was three crores. 

Mr. Rangachariar opposed the amendment of Sir Montagu 
Webb on grounds that a wrong method has been adopted in balanc- 
ing the Budget. Balancing shovld be done by curtailing military 
expenditure and not by increasing revenue by dubious methods. 

Sir Sivaswami lyer supporting Sir Montagu Webb said that 
the Assembly by its action in the past few days, relieved the taxa- 
tion burden to the extent of nine anda half crores It was the 
duty of the House to help the Government in oxpanding their 
resources of revenue. 

Dr. Gour rising to a point of order pointed out that Sir 
Montagu Webb’s motion was not an amendment of the Finauce 
Bill but an original motion to amend the Indian Paper Currency 
Act and was thus inadmissible for consideration under Rule 64, 
Sub-Clause 4 of the Standing Orders It could not therefore come 
up as an amendment and bis motion was ont of order. 

The President pointed out that the amendment of the Paper 
Currency Act was part of the Finance Bill which, if passed, would 
be known as the Finance Act. 

Dr, Gour further pressed his point saying that clearly under 
the Rules Sir Montagu Webb cculd not amend the Indian Paper 
Currency Act. ; 

Mr. Rangachariar pointed out that in the preamble no mention 
had been made of the Paper Currency Act. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey asked permission of the President to 
formally move the amendment in accordance with the practice 
fullowed in the House from time to time. 

Mr. Samarth e: quired whether the provisions 01 Section 12 of 
the Indian Paper Currency Act of 1920 had been brought into 
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operstion If they were not, then an amendment of Section 13 
would no doubt be permissible by adopting the proper procedure for 
such amendment but not by a side issue 

After discussion the amendment wis pressed toa division and 
carried by 56 to 41 votes. 

After the Finance Member hid made his final speech the Finance 
Bill as amended by the Assembly was passed 

The Net Result 


The result of the last 5 days’ debate on the Bill was tbat of the 
total taxation proposed, namely about 29 crores, the Assembly refused 
nine and a half crores, and agreed to 19 and half crores. On the other 
hand the House hid transferred throe crores of Paper Currency Reserve 
interest to the revenue The final result was that there was an un 
covered revenue deficit of about six crores sixteen lakhs 


Dk LHI—238ND MARCH 1922 


Representation in Imperial Conterence 


The Assembly met on 23rd March for non offi 13] resolutions 

Dr Gour moved that the Governor Generil in-Council be 
pleased to mike it arule in future to substitute election by the 
Assembly for nominition by the Government of all the representa 
tives of India to Imperial and other International Conferences The 
debate that followed on this resolution, the various arguments addu 
ced, and the final fate which the resolution met, followed the same 
lines as was witnessed in the Council of State a few days ago on a 
similar motion by Mr Sethna The proceedings in the Assembly 
were, however, comparatively more interesting and hotly contested 

Dr Gour, in moving his resolution § said that, while he was not 
unaware of the fact that a similar motion had been rejected by the 
Upper Council, he was moving 1t, being conscious of the justice of 
bis case He quoted the opinions of the Premier, Mr JI.loyd George, 
Mr Chambcrlain and Mr Weign, Ex Canadian Prime Minister, to 
show that all had recognised that India was now granted anew 
etatus of equality with the Domiunons In view of this position, the 
Government of India could not continue to appoint delegates arbitra 
rily, although he freely admitted that the delegatas so far chosen 
were the very best men of India, but the procedure adopted in 
making this appointment could no longer be reconciled with India’s 
new position of equality What other authority for the necessity of 
the suggested change could be, he quoted, than the Right Hon. 
Srinivasa Sastris, who while speaking at the last Imperial Conference 
had said 


Lhe Malaiaja of Cutch and mystlf cannot fail to remember that the position 
we occup) hcrc 18 not compaiable by apy mcans to the position occupied by our 
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colleagues frum the Dominions They are called here by virtue of their being 
Prime Ministers, We have come by nomination from our Government We 
realise that that marks a great difference in our status, We hope that, the next 
year or the year atter, our successorg who will come im our place here will come 
by ab th rright. The person who will represent in the place of His Highness 
more than one-third of the British Territety in India will probably be chosen 
by the Chamber of Princes by election, and the man who takes my place may 
likewise be elected by the Central Legislature of the land 


Dr. Gour asked the House to consider these and decide 
accordingly. 

Sir William Vincent in strongly opposing the resolution, 
covered almost the same grounds covered the other day by the 
Home Secretary in the Council of State, but he put his case 
more forcefully. He said that the plain facts were that the 
Goverument of this country was run under the provisions of 
the Government of India Act, and the Assambly also owed its 
existence to that Act. No lawyer could deny that under the 
constitution the ultimate responsibility for the Government of 
India was vested in the Governor General in Council subject to the 
control of the Secretary of State, and the power to discharge that 
respousibtlity must also be vested in the same authority and could 
not under the existing law be ‘livided between the Governments 
and the Legislature. ‘lhe Government was always amenable and 
open to the influence of the Assembly. Could any one say that 
under the Reforms Act the Assembly had no power, as was attempt- 
ed to be proved by Mr. Ginwala the other day? Did not the 
Assembly cut down the Government’s expenditure by one crore, and 
had it not refused about 9:5 crores of additional taxation? Could 
ally one then say that the powers of the Assembly were nil? He 
further asked, was there any civilised country in the world where 
delegutes were elected by the Legislature? None to his knowledge. 
These delegates went to represent the Government of the day 
whatever that Goverument might be, for otherwise how could the 
delegates bind their Government to any course of action, which had 
not the sanction of that Government ? Supposing India’s representa- 
tive was elected by the Legislature, it would expect him to be res 
ponsible to it. If on any question there was a difference between 
the Government and the Legislature the representative would not 
be able to serve two masters, for he could not at any conference 
bind his Government beyond which that Government had autho- 
rised him to do. Under the Act, the Government must be un- 
fettered in making the choice, and after all, the representatives so 
far chosen, like Lord Sinha, Sir Ali Imam and Mr. Sastri had been 
those who enjoyod the confidence of the country, and in futuro 
selections thoy would take care to see that only those are chosen 
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who enjoyed the confidence of the people, but thoy must agree that 
the responsibility could not be divided with the Legislature. The 
question at issue was not only inconsistent with the provisions of 
the Reforms Act, but 1t will be a bad preeedont for the future when 
there would be responsible Government in this country. The duty 
of choosing their representative was the sole concern of the execu- 
tive. The resolution, he believed, would make the (yovernment’s 
position impossible. 

Mr. Samarth then moved his amendment which laid down 
that the Government should select representatives of India to the 
Imperial and other International Conferences out of a panel of 6 
Indian members elected by the Council of State und the Assembly, 
two by the former and four by the latter from among their respective 
nov official members. 

Both Mr. Samarth and Mr. Kamat accepted the constitutional 
position as expressed by the Home Member, but held that their 
proposal was the best compromise consistent with the Reform Act. 

Sir Wilham Vincent said that, although the amendment looked 
more reasonable than the original resolution, he fuiled to see how 
he could possibly accept anything infringing the full right granted 
by the Statute to the Governor-General in Council and the Secretary 
of State to nominate these persons. The panel of the members 
elected by the Legislature was responsible to it, aud how could the 
delegate discharge his duty in the case of disagreement between 
Government and the Legislature, although so far very little 
difference between them had existed. How could they be sure 
about the constitution of the next Assembly? Moreover, the 
restriction of selection to the panel from the central legislature 
would be unreasonable, for were there not in the Provinces great 
men who would be far better representative than some, members 
here ? Moreover, supposing that there was a question concerning 
the Muhammadans, would not the Government be allowed to choose 
the best Muhammadan, even if he was uot a member of any Legisla- 
ture? He objected to any camouflaging in the matter. There 
must be either election or unfettered selection by the Government. 
No compromise was possible. ‘be Government would continue to 
choose the best men but they could not divest themselves of their 
statutory responsibility. 

Dr. Gour, replying, said that Sir William Vincent had not 
replied to his point as to how could the Indian’s much advertised 
status of equality, although Lord Curzon was still calling her a 
subordinate branch of the British Administration, be reconciled 
with nomination by the Government of India? The representatives 
of other Dominions were responsible to their legislatures, while that 
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was not the case in India. He asked what steps they would take 
to strengthen the weakness in Mr. Sastri’s position as a nominee. 
The Home Member had said that they gave instructions to their 
delegates and had to supplement them later, but only recently, in 
a reply to Mr. Neogy’s question, he had admitted that the Govern- 
ment of India had no knowledge of the instructions given to Mr. 
Sastri regarding the Washington Conference. Dr. Gour agreed to 
accept the amendment of Mr. Samarth. 

Dr. Gour’s resolution, as amended by Mr. Samarthb, was then 
put but was rejected by 49 against 36. 


Cotton Cultivation 


Rai Babadur T. P. Mukerji urged the Government to ap- 
point a Committee to make full enquiry and report about the cause 
of the cotton cultivation in India—especially in Dacca, Mymensingh, 
Tipperah, Jalpaiguri and Chittagong—gradually disappearing, and to 
take steps to increase the cultivation in India. The mover quoted 
statistics from blue books and showed that, while the area under 
cotton cultivation in 1892-93 was 231,800 acres, it had gradually 
decreased from year to year until in 1919-20 it came down so low aa 
69 thousand acres! Jndia had been growing so much of cotton in 
olden days that not only was she able to supply her own needs but 
was finding markets for her produce in outside countries, but now 
on account of the scandalous policy of the British Government which 
protected Lancashire merchants in dumping their gooda free in India 
and thus competing with Indian cloths, the Indian cotton growers 
got discouraged and there had been decrease in the cultivation of 
of cotton. Mr. Mukerji then spoke of the great decrease in the culti- 
vation of cotton in the several districts of Bengal which he had men- 
tioned in the resolution and regretted that Calcutta which was once 
the great emporium of trade in cotton was hardly so now. If Go 
vernment could not in these financially hard days appoint a Com- 
mittee for this purpose they could at least refer the matter for the 
consideration and opinion of the central cotton committee of Bombay. 

Mr. Hullab, Revenue Secretary, naturally opposed the resolution. 
He quoted figures to show that taking the whole of India and not 
Bengal particularly, the area of cultivation had increased during the 
last 25 years by about 50 percent. This cultivation did not refer 
to cotton alone, but wheat and other crops. This factor should be 
taken into consideration while pointing to the decrease in the culti- 
vation of cotton. Mr. Hullah empbasised that the matter was one 
purely for the local Governments. The Government of India had 
nothing to do with it, nor did they think it necessary to refer it to 
the Central Cotton Committee, 
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The resolution was lost, 24 voting for and 39 against it, some 
non official members remaining neutral. 
Divisional Commissioners. 


Mr. Pear: Lal Misra moved that the posts of Divisional Com- 
missioners in various provinces of India be abolished. He pointed 
out that there were 42 Commissioners in the whole of India, inelud- 
ing Burma, costing about 40 lakhs every year and doing merely the 
work of a Post Office between the District Officer and the Local Go- 
vernment. In some provinces there were Boards of Revenue as well 
as Commissioners! This system was unnecessary and entailed a’ 
heavy loss on the exchequer and must be avoided. Why not the 
work which was done by these Commissioners be transferred to the 
Executive Councillors in the Provinces ? 

Sir William Vincent, on behalf of the Government, admitted 
that the Reforms had imposed large burdens on the Provinces, but 
at the same time the question of the abolition of Divisional 
Commissioners must be examined on its merits quite apart from 
anything else. The Reforms had not made much difference in the 
work of the Commissioners, particularly in regard to the Reserved 
Subjects. In those parts where the Commissioners had got to do 
the work of the Transferred Subjects, the case was strong in favor 
of the reduction of the number of Commissioners, but he did not 
think that in the matter of revenue appeals the House would con- 
template with equanimity the transfer of the appeallate jurisdiction 
to officers of tbe Tahsildar grade. On the other band, if they trans- 
ferred that work to the mé@mbers of the Board of Revenue, they 
might bave to increase the number of those officials. That would 
mean & system of contralisation which might cause very great 
inconvenience to those concerned. Moreover, there were inexperi- 
enced officials in some districts, where it was necessary that there 
should be Commissioners in order that they might be help both to 
the Government and the District Officers. ‘The work of the District 
Officer was now-a-days getting more and more difficult, and if at 
any time be wanted help from senior officers, it was the present. 
However, Sir W. Vincent admitted that there was a case for further 
examination, and he therefore undertook to consult the Local 
Governments on the question of abolishing or reducing the number 
of appointments. 

Laka Girdharilal Agarwalla then moved for a Committee for 
taking steps to provide the means of dealing out cheap and speedy 
justice to the inbabitante of British India with a view to allay the 
great discontent prevailing among them owing to the great delay and 
heavy expenses incurred by them in obtaining justice, especially jn 
civil cases, The resolution was put and lost, 
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M. L. A’s. and the Administration 


Mr. Spence moved the following resolution ; “This Assembly re- 
commends to the Governor-General in Councll that members of the 
Legislative Assembly be appointed by the Governor-General under 
Section 43 A of the Government of India Act to be associated with 
the Departments of the Government of India other than the Army 
and Foreign and Political Departments in order that they may be 
trained up in the administration of the Government and relieve the 
Government Members and Secretaries of a part at least of the work 
in the session of the Legislature. 


Assoon as Mr. Spence had finished reading the resolution, Sir 
William Vincent moved that the discussion thereon bo adjourned 
to another date as it was already a late hour in the evening. The 
House was generally in favour of this arrangement, and it was then 
decided accordingly. 


DELHI—28TH MAKUH 1922 
Repeal of the Press Act 


On the Assembly meeting again on the 25th, Sir William 
Vincent moved for the consideration of the Report of the Select 
Committee onthe Bill to repeal the Press Act, of 1910, and the 
Newspapers (lucitement to Offences) Act of 1908, to make certain 
provisions in regard to liability of editors of newspapers, to facilitate 
the registration of printers and publishers and to provide for seizure 
and disposal of certain documents. The most important of the changes 
made by the Select Committee was that the name of the editor should 
appear in any part of the paper and not necessarily on the front 
page as proposed in the Bill as originally introduced. 


Dr. Nandlal voiced bis opposition to the publication of the edi- 
tor’s name on any part of the paper. 


Dr. Sapru, who was the Chairman of the Committee which re- 
commended the repeal of the Press Act, said that the decision about 
the publication of the editor’s name had been arrived at after care- 
ful and anxious examination of the whole question in order to find 
means to fix the responsibility on the editor of a newspaper. A 
large number of witnesses, the majority of whom belonged to the 
journalistic profession, favored the suggestion incorporated in the 
Bill. This was found to be the only solution after a genuine at- 
tempt, and if Dr. Nandlal or any other member could make a better 
alternative proposal, he would be quite willing to accept it. 


The House then agreed to the consideration of the report of the 
Select Committee. 
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On the motion of the Home Member, one drafting amendment 
was made in the schedule of the Bill, wherein for the words “ such 
newspapers” were subetituted the words ‘every copy of the issues of 
the newspaper containing such matter and every copy of such,” ete 

Mr. M. G, Mukundaraja Aiyangar moved an amendment to 
Schedule IV, the first Clause of which as it stood gave power to any 
officer in charge of Post office or authorised by the Postmaster-General 
to detain newspapers and other articles transmitted by post. Mr. 
Aiyangar moved that only those officers should have the power of 
detention as would be authorised in this behalf by the Postmaster- 
General and not aoy officer in charge of a Post Office. 

Sir William Vincent accepted this amendment, which was adop- 
ted by the House. The Bill to repeal the Press Act was then passed 
unanimously. 

The Assembly next agreed to the circulation of the Bill to assi- 
milate the law in British India relating to official secrets to the law 
in the United Kingdom. 

Sir William Vincent, introduced the Bill further to amend the 
Criminal Tribes Act. 

British Empire Exhibition 


Mr. Innes, Commerce Member, moved that necessary steps 
be taken and funds provided to cnable India to participate on 
an adequate scale in the British Empire Exhibition to be held 
in London in 1924. He said that although no correct figures 
of the probable expenditure were available from Mr. Chadwick, 
the High Trade Commissioner in London, it was estimated 
that a sum of at least Rs. 65,000 would be required, and that if 
the figure should exceed that, a supplementary grant might be 
sanctioned by the House. He recognised India’s financial stringency, 
but, at the same time, it would be a very serious mistake to hold 
aloof from the Jixhibition. 

Mr. Rangachariar suggested to Mr. Innes the necessity of 
appointing an Indian to help Mr. Chadwick in the organisation of 
the Exhibition and of allowing Indian students in England interested 
in the exhibition to visit it. 

Mr. Innes tell in with this suggestion and took note of Mr. 
Rangachariar’s proposals. The resolution was then carried, 

Mr. Montagu’s Resignation 


Mr. Samarth moved: This Assembly recommends to the 
Governor-General-in-Council that he be pleased tn cable to His 
Majesty's Government that the Assembly expressed its deep sense 
of regret at the resignation by the Right Hon. EK S Montagu of the 
Q flice of the Secretary of State for India, in which capacity be ren- 
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dered invaluable services to India and Empire for which services 
this House desired to convey its profound sense of gratitude to him 
and its unabated confidence in the policy pursued by him as the 
only policy which wise statesmanship dictates in the best interests 
of the Empire 

Mr Samarth said that the whole country had already expressed 
its regret at the resignation of Mr. Montagu and his motion was 
meant only to record that universal feeling The disappearance of the 
late Secretary of State was acalamity. Mr. Montagu had done the 
greatest service to India by raising her status to equality with other 
Dominions and by making her a original member of the League of 
Nations. The J1mes, London, referring to the cuts made during 
the Budget votes had accused the Assembly for lack of respon- 
sibility, he said. He repudiated that charge, and declared that the 
Assembly had helped the Government by saving it from additional 
discontent as a result of heavy taxation. That great authcrity, 
Viscount Bryce, in a book written ten years ago, said that the Roman 
Kmpire fell because of the bad finances and advised the Indian 
Government not to create discontent by the heavy burden of 
taxation. 


Sir Sivaswam1 lyer asked the Government to repudiate the 
sinister suggestion of the London J/2zmes, because there could be 
nothing more disastrous than that. What the Assembly had done 
over the Finance Bill was i the best interest of the country. If 
the Government of England wanted to drive [idia into revolt, they 
could not do better than follow the advice of the Loudon /zmes. 


Mr, Darcy Iindsay spoke on behalf of the European Com- 
munity. He credited the late Secretary for the establishment of 
the Reforms in India which, but for the Mesoputamian muddle, 
would probably have been the duty of Mr Chamberlain to inaugu- 
rate. While be desired to make the reformed constitution a success, 
he was not as enthusiastic about Mr Montagu as other members, 
He believed that Mr Montagu was not irreplaceable, There were 
other British statesmen not inferior to the late Secretary of State, 
and he hoped that India would continue to receive full sympathy 
and support from Great Britain which was her right. 


Sir William Vincent regretted that the discussion on the 
resolution had wandered to replies to certain allegations made in a 
leadirg Jondon journal. It was not in consonance with the dignity 
of this Assembly that they should reply to newspaper attacks and it 
was not reasonable that they should be suffering under apprehensions 
on account of them He referred pnrticularly to the speech of Sir 
P, Sivaswam Iyer who was expected not to take that line. However, 
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the Government of India would be glad to cable this resolution to 
His Majesty's Government that 1t may be communicited to Mr. 
Montagu It would be improper, he remarkcd, for 1 member of the 
Civil Service who hid served directly under M1 Montagu to offer any 
remarks upon his service Indeed, every membei of the House would 
appreciate the reason for such acourse Strictly speaking the resolu 
tion befuie the House might have been disallowed on the ground that 
1t was not part of the duty of the Government of India to transmit a 
message of that hind, but he felt that the House would hive thought 
that the Government of India was acting very ungraciously if they 
had adoptcd such acourse It was for thit reason that they gave 
the House an opportunity of paying a tribite of respect to Mr 
Montagu and appreciation of his services 

Messrs Subramaniam and Abul Kassem also added their 
voices of tribute Ibe latter declared that Islim in general and the 
Muslims of India in particular owed a heavy debt of gratitude to Mr 
Montagu for champiomng the cause of the Khilafac 

Dr Sapru took part at this stage He said that while as Govern- 
ment Member he had his restrictions, he would not have 1ecorded a 
silent vote There had been many Lnglishmen who hid loved Indta 
In fact, the Congress movement was stirte2 and Icd in the early 
eighties by Kighshmen, but ludiins hid not been so enthusiastic 
about any Loglishmain as they hid been sbout Mi Montagu The 
reason was obvious M: Gokhale had sid thst if the foreigners in 
India ticated the Iudtan question as the own, much of the faults 
of the English Government would disappeir Although Mr Montagu 
was 3 foreigner and represented a toresgn system, yet 1 his outlook, 
in bis hopes, and i his aspirations on behalf of India, be was 
perfectly National iu spirit It was not, therefore, the actual work, 
but the spintin which that work wis done that had endeared him 
to Indians more than airy other Lnghshmin It wis a mistake to 
beheve that there was comylete agreement butwecn the late Secre 
tary of State and the Moderates, but :f the latter had decided to 
work the Reronms 1n the hope of large: rofurms through it, then 1t 
was mainly due to the personal nfluencs ind magnetism of Mr 
Montagu (Applause) Le said that when tho present controversies 
were over, when a setener atmo phore came, when through larger 
reforms Indian aspirations were realised, ho was sure the name of Mr 
Montagu would stand above every other Lnglishman in the eyes of 
the Indian people After several other members had spoken the 
resolution was put and carried amidst great applauso, 
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DikFLHI~22VD MARCH 1922 


The Council met on the 21st for a very short sitting to consider 
certain amendments to standing orders Next day it met to dispose 
of non official res lutions 

The first wis moved by Mr Kale who urged the Government 
(a) to plice on the table of this House a full statement showing the 
gains and the losses that have accrued to Government since the 
year 1917 18 on the capital as well as revenue collection with the 
sale of Council Drifts and Reserve Councils, the revalution of sterling 
securities ind gold in the currency reserve the purchase and sale 
of gold, the purchise of silver and the coinage and the issue of 
rupees fo the public, the repsyment by the British Government tn 
London of funds disbursed on its behalf in this country, and the 
remittance transictions betwecn India and other countries generally 
showing how the losses hive heen met and the gains have been 
disposed of ind (b) to consider the desirability of re examining the 
basis of the caxachinge vilue of the rupee, on which the accounts are 
being kept particularly with reference to remittances to and from 
this country 

He siid his object was to ask Gov rnment to clarify the whole 
position So faras remittince and general exchange transactions 
were concerned, there wis in Impression that the Government of 
India incurred huge losses on account of the exchange policy and 
it had been worked out by authorities on the subject that the figure 
stood at about fifteen crores of rupees Muiny of the gains and losses 
shown 1n the accounts were stated to be nominal, and that some of 
them were reil The whole ot th ir difhenltiys arose out of the rupee 
being put on 1 two shilling basis and the necessity of finding money 
for what wis called the sterling obligations During the war owing 
to rise in price of silver owing to accumulition of funds in England 
and the necessity of finding money for the prosecution of war there 
were many cachange transactions between England and India, some 
of which contained an element of artificiality ard he, therefore, 
wanted to know what was the actual gain or loss 

The Finance Secretary accepted the resolution which was put 
and carried 

Treaty Arrangements 


Sir Manehjce Dadabhoy moved that the Secretary of State be 
intimated that in future India would not be a party to any treaty 
arrangements involving fiscal obligation and international trado 
relations until the Indiin JT egtlature had had an opportunity of 
pronouncing on the same, 
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Sir Manekjee said it was unjust that the Indian Legislature 
should not have an opportunity of expressing its opinion on a treaty 
involving fiscal obligation. He recognised the constitutional diffi- 
culties connected with the matter and he did not want to say 
anything which would not be in consonance with his position as a4 
member of the Fiscal Commission, but he was bound to express the 
view that the Government should not be a party to any treaty 
obligation unless it had the confidence of the legislature which 
must be informed of all the facts. The necessity for such a dis- 
cussion in the Logistature would be even more necessary in future 
than in the past, because the proposals of the Fiscal Commission 
in the matter of Imperial preference and protection were expected. 

Messrs. Khaparde and Sethna supported the mover. 

After further discussion the mover withdrew his resolution. 

On March 24th the consideration of the Finance Bill as passed 
by the Assembly was taken up After a lengthy debate it was passed. 


The Legislative Assembly. 
DELHI—27!'H MARCA 1922. 


Interpellations. 


In reply to a question of Mr. Bhaiman Sngh regarding the Chakrata 
Incident 1m Which some soldiers were involved, Si Gudtrey Kell sait that au 
enquiry was held and ccrtain persons said to have been concc trned in the affairs 
were prosecuted but they were discharge! by the Magistrate The question of 
moving the High Court to direct turther proceedings to be taken 18 now under 
cousideration  inetructions bave becu issued to all Commanding Officeis of 
Districts and independent biigades to Impress on the officers Commanding 
British Units, the necessity for luetructing men iu the proper manner of treating 
Indians Lectures ate given on the subject to British troops by British Officers 
of the Indian army and a& pamphict on the subject is im the possession of all 
British Officers. Lt all cases of misbehaviours, assaults etc, disciplinary action 
ip taken by the Military authorities unless as often bappens the offenders aie 
tricd by a civil court, 

Another question of the same membre elicited the information from the 
President of the Railway Board that ccrtain Railway administrations had pointed 
out difficulties in the way of doing away with the exinting practice of reserving 
Taliway compartments tor HKutupcans As soon as the sss10n was over, the 
whole question would be taken up and submitted for the orders of the Govern- 
ment ot India 

Replying to Munshi Mahadeo Parshad’s question, regarding Aman Sabhas, 
Sir William Vincent said he was not aware as to what pecuniary help was being 
given to these Aman Sabhas by local Governments, He admitted that the Gov- 
ernment of India had diawn the attention of the local administration to the 
desirability of propaganda against Non-Co-vperation and in particular the 
establishment of a league of the characte: of Aman Sabha had been commended. 


On the motion of Sir William Vincent the House passed with- 


out amendment the bill to provide for the incorporation of trustees 
for the European Hospital for mental diseases at Ranchi and to 
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make provisions for other matters as passed in the Council of State. 
The House also agreed on the motion of the same member to circulate 
for public opinion the Bill toamend the Criminal Tribes Act. Sir 
Godfrey Fell, Army Secretary, was next given leave to introduce 
a Bill to amend the Cantonment House Accommodation Act. 

Railway Finance. 


The Hon Mr. Innes, Commerce Member, moved the reso- 
lution recommending adoption of proposals made by the Railway 
Finance Committee regarding allotment of 1550 crores of capital 
expenditure for Railway during the next five years and postpone- 
ment for the next three years of consideration of the separation of 
railway finance from the general revenues of the country. Mr. 
Innes said that the object of his resolution was to secure confirmation 
of the Assembly to the Railway Finance Committee’s recommenda- 
tions on the main questions referred to it. The Acworth Com- 
mittee had placed financial reform in the forefront of their pro- 
gramme. The picture that this Committee had given about the 
situation of Indian Railways was not overdrawn. The position 
therefore was very serious. The Acworth Committee found that 
it was primarily due to the failure of Government to provide Rail- 
ways with adequate funds for capital expenditure on development 
extension and even for essential operations of renewals and repairs. 
They regarded failure as the inevitable result of a paralysing system 
which had b2en adopted to moet the requirement of essentially 
commercial enterprise of the first magnitude. The result of this 
policy was inadequate allotments varying irregularly up and down 
from year to year. They, therefore, recommended complete separa- 
tion of Railway Finance. ‘The Railway Finance Committee which 
was appointed by the Assembly during the last Simla session and 
which satin Calcutta in December considered the solution of the 
Acworth Committee and came to the conclusion that, without going 
into the merits of the policy of separation, it was not a practicable 
proposition at present, because its adoption would deprive the 
revenue of a substantial help to the general revenue of the 
country and would thus mean additional taxation to meet the 
resultant heavy deficits. It was suggested thatin order to cover 
deficit consequent on the separation a sum might be arrived at 
which railways might fairly be expected to contribute to the general 
exchequer. The Finance Committee examined this question, but 
in view of the uncertainty of receipts and various other factors it 
was not possible to place reliance on any figure as a basis for a con- 
tribution or a sur-tax. The Finance Committee therefore suggested 
that the further consideration of the proposal entirely to separate 
railway from general Finance should be postponed for the present, 
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but if the House agreed to the Committee’s recommendation for 
about 150 crores then it would go a long way towards the end which 
the Acworth Committee had in view because it would thus be 
sanctioning 3 guaranteed programme. If this was accepted there 
would be no lapse of money voted for any one year, but not spent 
witbin that year. Such sums would be carried on to the credit of 
the railway administration up to the limit of the total amount fixed 
for the quinquennium. Mr. Innes said that the railway budget might 
be divided into three main parts, firstly, the ordinary revenue budgat 
for such working expenses as are necessary to raise the revenye 
expected, sevondly, the programme revenue budget for expenditure 
on special renewals and repairs, and thirdly, capital expenditure 
Budget. The Acworth Committee had made no complaints regard- 
ing ordinary revenue budget while in the case of the latter two kinds 
of budget they had made their proposals. He believed if the 
recommendations of the Railway Finance Committee were accepted 
they would have practically separated Railway capital budget by 
guaranteed allotment. Therefore, the question of only programme 
revenue budget remained in this case, The Acworth Committee 
had complained that the Government had been curtailing *he pro- 
gramme for renewals and repairs to meet its financial exigencies. 
This power for curtailing still remains theoretically with the Goy- 
ernment of India, but in view of the fact this question of program- 
me of revenue expenditure had now very largely come before the 
public eye, and that, even in years of financial stringency like the 
present, the Government had made provision for the full programme 
of revenue expenditure asked for by the Railway Board. He hoped that 
kere was no longer any danger of a reversion in respect of this pro: 
gramme to a state of things which was so severely condemned by the 
Acworth Committee. The upshot of his opinion was that, though they 
would nat be able to give effect to the recommendation of separa- 
tion of Railway Finance, yet, if the House accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Railway Finance Committee, they should have 
gone a long way towards putting their methods of Railway Finance 
upon a sound, proper and satisfactory basis. Personally he attached 
far greater importance to the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee in regard to capital expenditure. The whole tenour of the 
Acworth Committee’s report was directed towards condemning 4 
syatem of band to mouth finance. The whole object of the Finance 
Committee was, first, to get the principle of a guaranteed pro- 
gramme accepted and, secondly, to get the proposition agreed to, 
that the first five years of the programme should be Re. 150 crores. 
Tf the House accepted this principle and proposition, it would have 
introduced a most salutary and important reform and would, he 
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hoped, make impossible any reversion to a policy of inadcquate 
allotments varying irregularly up and down from year to year. They 
would never be able to bring Railways to reasonable state of effici- 
ency unless on one hand they guaranteed Railway administration 
a definite sum of money for capital expenditure over a definite 
period of years and, on the other hand, required them to expend that 
sum to the best advantage on the basie of a carefully drawn up _ pro- 
gramme of improvement. In no other way could they manage the 
great national asset of our railways with due regard to economy and 
efficiency. The Government would do everything in its power to 
insure that the programme be fully worked up to. Every year a 
budget would have to be presented to the Assembly and would be 
scrutinized by it. He hoped that in another year a detailed explan- 
atory memorandum of the Railway Budget would be circulated 
to the Members on the same day as the Finance Member introduced 
the budget” (applause.) 

Mr. Ginwala said that, after taking part in the discussion of 
the Railway Advisory Council, he felt that the House should not 
endorse just at present the decision of the Finance Committee on 
the question of the separation of Railway Finance. Personally he 
thought that profits of Messrs. Innes and Company, that is, of the 
Railway. should not be called upon to contribute to the heavy 
expenditure of Messrs. Commander in-Chief and Company, that is, 
military expenditure (laughter.) He therefore moved that the 
following should be substituted in the place of Mr. lunes resolution 
“that the proposal of Railway Finance Committee regarding capital 
expenditure should be accepted and that consideration of the 
question of separation of Railway Finance from the general Finance 
should be postponed till the September Session.” 

Eventually the motion of Mr. Ginwalla was put and unanl- 
mously agreed to, which runs as follons:— bis assembly recom- 
mends to the Governor General in Council that the proposal of the 
Railway Finance Committee in regard to capita) expenditure should 
be accepted, but that the consideration of the question of separat- 
ing Railway from gencral fiuarce should be postponed till the 
September session.” 


DELHI~—28TH MARCH 1922 
Prohibition of Delhi Meeting 


On the 28th March Mr. Agnibotri moved an adjournment of the 
House to consider the situation created by the Deputy Commissioner 
of Delbi’s refusal to allow a public meeting to be beld to consider the 
Khilafat situation. The meeting was proposed to be convened by the 
Hon. Mr. Raza Ali and some other members of the Indian Legislature 
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and prominent citizens of Delhi. Mr. Agnihotri said that the matter 
was of urgent public importance, because there was still time to 
call a meeting of the kind and wire its views for the consideration 
of the Near East Conference now sitting in Paris. 

Sir William Vincent said that his information was that the 
Deputy Commissioner was willing to allow the meeting being held in 
a ball. Mr. Agnihotri replied that the meeting would be so large 
that no hall would suffice to accommodate the public. That was why 
the Queen’s Garden was chosen for an open air sitting. The President 
said that the motion was quite in order. He allowed the motion 
to be discussed in the afternoon. 


The Finance Act 


The President announced that the Governor-General had 
given bis assent to the Indian Finance Act as passed by both the 
Houses, This announcement was greeted with loud applause. 

Mr. Lathe moved that the report of the Select Committee on 
his Bill to amend the law relating to emoluments claimable by 
Watandar Hindu priests be taken into consideration. 

Mr, Mukundaraja Aiyangar proposed that this Bill, when 
extended to other provinces, should be so extended with the 
previous consent of the local Legislature. 

The Home Member pointed out that he did not believe that 
the necessity could arise in the case of other provinces for the 
extension of this measure. The amendment was, however, accepted 
by the House. The Bill, as assented to after this amendment, was 
passed by the House. Its immediate application extends only to 
the Central Provinces and Bombay Presidency. 

Bakshi Sohan Lal moved that his Bill which proposes to raise, in 
case of rape, the age of consent of the girl from 12 to 14 years, be 
circulated for public opinion. By the majority of 7 votes the motion 
for circulation was agreed to. 

Mr. Mukandaraja Aiyangar introduced bis Bill to amend the 
Charitable Religious Trusts Act, 1920. The object of this Bill is to 
give jurisdiction to the Courts of Subordinate Judges also to enter- 
tain and deal with the application under the charitable and religious 
trusts incase they are empowered in that behalf by the Local 
Government, 

Council Secretaries 


Mr. Spence moved the following resolution :—‘‘ This Assembly 
recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that members of the 
Legislative Assembly be appointed by the Governor General under 
Section 434 of the Government of India Act to be associated with 
the departments of the Government of India other than the Army 
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and Political Departments in order that they may be trained up in 
the administration of the Government and relieve the Government 
Members and Secretaries of a part at least of the work in the 
sessions of the Legislature.” 

Mr. Spence said that the Reform Act provided for the appoint- 
ment of Parliamentary Secretaries in order that non-officials might 
be associated with the inner working of the Government and 
might thus get the administrative training of the Government. If 
the House did not go with him, it would be laying itself open to the 
cbarge of not being prepared to work the Reforms. Of course, the 
members chosen would have to pay a little price for the training 
they would get, because, as in England, they would have to vote 
always with the Government. He was sure that no one who was 
really anxious to know how to run the Government would grudge 
the price. In fact those who were to be appointed as Parliamentary 
Secretaries would have after better opportunity to serve their 
country after learning their work. 

Sir Wilham Vincent explained the Government’s attitude. He 
said that the appointment of Council Secretaries was purely a 
matter for His Exccllency the Viceroy to decide. His Excellency 
had asked him to say that he (Viceroy) would give his most careful 
and sympathetic consideration to the Assembly’s recommendations. 
The Home Member, however, emphasised the fact that the Viceroy 
had the discretion either to reject or to accept the resolution. The 
Home Member ssid that he wanted to put before the House in a 
fair way the advantages and disadvantages of the proposal. In the 
first place, the position of the Parliamentary Under-Secretaries in 
Kugland and India was not analogous, because of the fundamental 
difference in the constitution of the Government of the two 
countries. ‘T'he suggestion for such appointments was first made in 
the Mont-ford Scheme. It was later on incorporated in the Reform 
Act. The advantages of the Council Secretaries were fully explained 
by the Secretary of State in one of his despatches Firstly, it would 
have a great educative value by giving the non-official members who 
would be chosen as Secretaries considerable experience of adminis- 
tration which would be useful in future years, The speaker consi- 
dered this of very great importance Secondly, these Secretaries would 
give great relief to the overworked Government members ‘and thirdly, 
the appointments would necessarily bring them into closer touch with 
the non-official element of the Hoase. He said that these were also 
difficulties of a very serious character which would arise from these 
posts. The experiment of these appointments was being tried with 
more or less success in the Provinces, but the position in the Central 
Government was quite different. The first essential was that the 
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Secretaries shal} have to vote always with the Government. For 
instance, if Mr. Ginwala waa appointed Council Secretary attached 
to the Army Department, be might object before the Government 
to military expenditure, but once tho Government of India decided 
upon the Army estimates, then Mr. Ginwala, however much against 
his opinion, would have to support it. Ifa member in such case 
differed from the Government and as a result wanted fo resign, 
then the position would be difficult, becanse this member would have 
got an insight into th; confidential affairs of the Government. There 
was also another serious point. Suppose asenior member of the 
Government became Council Secretary attached to the Home Depart- 
ment : there was, for instance, !he question of the arrest of Mr. Gandbi 
at issue. Suppose again. while the Home Member wanted to arrest 
Mr. Gandhi, the Council Secretary did not. The latter would then go 
to the Viceroy, and suppose he converted His Excellency to his 
view. Then the position of the Executive Member would be difficult 
indeed, because the Council Secretary would then be like a super- 
Member. Moreover, how would the elected member who became 
the Sceretary reconcile his responsibility to his constituency, to 
loyalty to the Government in whose service he would be. However, 
his personal view was that this difficulty might be obviated by the 
member chosen becoming a nominated member in place of an elected 
member, if he thought his constituency did not agree to his new 
position ; these members could not be taken as Council Secretaries 
as suggested by a previous speaker, because in fair justice to them 
it must be made their worth while to take up the job which would 
require attendence for a considerable portion of the year, if they 
wanted to get a real training in the diflicult work of administration. 
He leit the matter to the Assembly to decide one way or the other. 
Sir Sivaswamy Iyer thought that the disadvantages outweighed 
the advantages of adopting their resolution, and from his personal 
experience he doubted whether the Council Secretaries would be 
able to influence the administration in the decisions to be arrived at, 
Where a system of irremovable Executive prevailed, where the 
party system had yet to grow, if} was not worth while for any budd- 
ing politician who cared for his future carrer to subordinate his 
private -convictions and to undertake to be the mouthpiece and 
champion of the collective deci-ion of the Government. Though the 
resolution was quite welcume, it was in his opinion premature. 


Mr. Ginwala observed that the Government bad already twenty 
automatons, and the adoption of this resolution would only add six 
more to that number, He denied that Council Secretaries would 
get administrative experieice, and remarked that demoralisa- 
tion would set in the non-official benches, the moment Council] 
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Secretaries were appointed. If they wanted Council Secretaries: 
let them have them from person outside the Assembly. On the 
whole, Mr. Spence’s resolution would rather prove to be a great 
disservice than otherwise. 


Mr. Spence pressed his resolution. Sir William Vincent briefly 
replied to the debate, and annonnoed that only officials outside the 
Government benches would vote. The resolution was put and lost, 
thirty-eight voting against and twenty-four for it. 


The Adjournment Motion 


Mr. Agnihotri moved the adjournment of the House in order 
to discuss the action of the Deputy Commissioner of Dalhi in 
probibiting a public open air meeting which was to have been held on 
the 23rd March and which was convened by prominent gentlemen of 
Delhi along with 22 recognisable members of the Indian Legislature 
to consider the Khilafat question in relation to the Paris Conference 
and the Government of, India’s representation, dated 28th February, 
to the Secrotary of State for India and to make representations to 
the British delegates to Paris. 


Mr. Agnihotri, in support of his motion, read out the corres- 
pondence that passed between the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi 
and the Hon. Syed Raza Alion the proposal to hold the open air 
meeting in Queen’s gardens, and pointed out that the signatories 
included distinguished members of the Legislature, some of whom 
were Rai Bahadurs and Khan Bahadurs. The question the meeting 
wanted to consider was the Khilafat which, as the Government of 
India had stated in their despatch, was of unquestionable impor- 
tance. The Deputy Commissioner had prohibited the open air 
meeting onthe ground that it was difficult to control and that it 
might create excitement. People had as much regard for law and 
order as the Deputy Commissioner, and even when such a respon- 
sible member of the Legislature like Mr. Raza Ali came forward 
undertaking to see to the conduct of the meeting, the Deputy 
Commissioner refused permission. The action of the Deputy Com- 
missioner was irresponsible and provocative in the extreme, and the 
speaker hoped that the House would passa vote of censure on his 
conduct. 


Munshi Ishwar Saran accused the Deputy Commissioner of very 
grave and very serious indiscretion in not allowing an open air meet- 
ing. Ifthe despised Non-Co-operator was feared, he could as well 
come in a meeting in the Town Hall as in an open air one. More- 
over, if Mrs. Annie Besant could sddress without an untoward 
event al open meeting and address it with her characteristic force 
against passive resistence, then what danger of disorder would there 
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have been for holding of the proposed Khilafat meeting by respon- 
sible men? The Deputy Commissioner of Delhi, having raised no 
objection to a public meeting being held, was unreasonable in not 
allowing it to be held in open air. 

The closure having been applied for and granted, the motion 
for adjournment which was, in fact, a motion of censure on the 
Deputy Commissioner, was put and lost by a majority of five, the 
voting being 29 for and 34 against. The division list on this 
question shows that about a dozen non-officials, including half the 
number of Muhammadans, voted with the Government. But the 
minority consisted of the remaining Muhammadan members and the 
Democrats who were present in the House in very reduced numbers, 


The End of the Session 


The President then read the message ot the Viceroy proroguing 
the session of the Assembly, and adjourned the House sine die, 
Disappointment is felt in non official circles that the Viceroy had 
uot been able, as was generally expected, to prorogue the Legisla- 
ture by a formal speech, which it was thought would refer to the 
controversial issues engaging public attention. 


Council of State. 


DELHI—251TH MARCH 1922. 


The Bill repealing the Press Act and another Bill relating to 
Child Labor were passed 10 day in the Council of State which, after 
nearly two hours sitting, adjourned sine die with the reading of the 
Proclamation by H. EK. the Viceroy proroguing this session. The 
message that His Excellency had given assent to the Indian Finance 
Act of 1922 was read amidst applause, and Prof. Kale presented the 
Select Committee's Report on the amendment of Standing Orders 
of the Council. 


Repeal of the Press Act. 


Mr. ©’Donnell, Home Secretary, then moved for the considera- 
tion of the Bill to repeal the Indian Press Act, 1910, and the News- 
papers Incitement to Offences Act of 1908, and to make certain 
provisions regarding the liability of Editors of newspapers and to 
facilitate the registration of printers and publishers and to provide 
for the seizure and disposal of documents of a seditious character 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

On the motion of Mr. Lindsay, the House agreed to the third 
reading of the Bill regulating the amployment of child labor in 
ports in British India, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 
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The Imperial Legislature 
SEPTEMBER SESSION—1922 
The September session of the Legislature was opened by the 
Viceroy, Lord Reading, on the 5th September at Simla. 'In a long 
speech reviewing the situation, both internal and external, political 
and otherwise, he once more made clear the scope of the Reforma. 
He avoided the word “experiment” used by the Premier, Mr. Lloyd 
George, sometime back, which had upsct India, but’ put the question 
plainly before the House so that no false hopes regarding the 
Reforms might be raised. The policy of His Majesty’s Government, 
he said, was that laid down in the Declaration of 1917. He said :— 


‘ That policy remains unchanged and if any shadow of doubt 
upon this subject lingered in the minds of any one, it should be 
removed by the statement the Prime Minister recently authorised 
me to make and which I communicated to the deputation that 
waited upon me a short time ago. Almost from the first moment 
of my arrival | observed that an agitation was proceeding with a 
view to obtaining an immediate extension of power given under the 
new constitution which had then been but a few months in opera- 
tion. As time progressed I learnt that there was an element of duubt 
aud even suspicion regarding the intentions of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to fulfil the promises they had made. It seemed difficult 
to understand that doubt should he entertained regarding the 
promises solemnly made and deliberately expressed in formal docu- 
ments. 1 have searched for grounds for these doubts and suspicions 
and have failed to find any reasonable basis for them. There is no 
promise that has been broken, there is no pledge that has been 
violated, either by His Majesty’s Government or my government. 
Within the short period that has elapsed both His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of India have acted in accordance with 
the promises and pledges given. Why then is there this doubt? I 
cannot but think that there is a natural desire of India for progress.” 


“Attention has been too much concentrated upon the promises 
to India, while perhaps insufiicient regard has been paid to the 
language both of the declaration and the preamable to the statute. 
It is there stated that the goal is the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration and the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a. view to the 
progressive realisation of responsible Government within the empire, 
The advance is to be by stages. The time and manner to advance 
are to be judged by the British Parliament. Their judgment is to 
depend on the co operation of the people of India and the develop- 
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ment of their sense of responsibility. This is the foundation upon 
which the future progress of India is to be built. The eventual 
completion of the structure will take place when the British Parlia- 
ment is satisfied respecting the essential consideration above stated. 
I am putting the position very plainly to you. 1! feel it is right that 
I should. India’s future progress depends, both as to time and 
manner of the advance, upon the good-will of the British Parliament.” 

After exhortiug his audience to fight non-co operation and help 
Govt. to establish ‘I.aw and Order’, His Excellency concluded 
his speech, 


The Council of State 
SIML{—6TH SEPTEMBER 1922 


The first sitting of the autumn session wis held on 6th 
September. 

Mr. Sethna moved x resolution urging that in view of the seri- 
ous fina:.cial condition of India and consequent necessity for retrench- 
ment in expenditure, the number of members of the Governor's 
Executive Council should in no province exceed two and that every 
Governor of a Governor’s province should be advised not to appoint 
more than two Ministers to administer transferred subjects. 

Mr. O'Donnell, the Home Seerstary, replying on behalf of Gov- 
ernment referred first to the case of Bihar and Orissa and after 
reminding the Council of the discussion that bad taken place in the 
Bibar Legislative Council on the subject pointed out that the 
question bad been referred to the Secretary of State as regards the 
three Presidencies. The Home Secretary explained the enormous 
increase of work and the more complicated nature of the machinery 
brought about by the Reforms and amidst laughter stated tbat in 
one of the presidencies alone at one of its legislative session there 
were no less than two thousand questions and four hundred resolu- 
tions ! The Government of India, however, felt keenly the need for 
retrenchment and economy and they had recently addressed the 
Local Governments on the question of the number of the Executive 
Councillors and when the opinion of all the Local Governments had 
not been received they would forward them to the Secretary of State 
with their own opinion thereon. 

Regarding the number of Ministers, Mr. O’Donnell explained 
their constitutional position. The salaries of Ministers were 
votable by the Local Council and so it was the local legislature 
which was to voice its wishes as to the number of Ministers required. 
If there were at present threo Ministers in each of the three 
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Presidencies it must be presumed that the Legislative Councils 
there considered that number to be necessary. Of course, it was 
open at any time for the Legislative Councils of those Presidencies 
to revise their opinion on the subject, but that decision rested with 
the local Councils. 

Mr. Sethna briefly replied to the debate and withdrew the 
resolution in view of the satisfactory statement that the question of 
the number of Executive Councillors would be referred to the 
Secretary of State. 

Indian Labourers 


Sir Ahmed Thambi Mauricair then moved for a committee of 
officials and non-officials with an official majority to enquire into the 
conditions of life and complaints of Indian labourers working in 
India, both industrial and agricultural, in respect of wages earned, 
indebtedness, work, housing accommodation, sanitation, medical 
treatment, educational facilities for children and the age of working 
children. This was soon withdrawn, 


The Legislative Assembly 
SIMLA—OI'H SEPLEMBER 1922 


Svon after the President had taken his seat he referred in 
moving terms to the loss suffered not only by the Assembly bat by 
public life of India in the death of Sir Vithaldas Thackersay. The 
House sent a message of sympathy to the berieved family. 

Sir William Vincent presented the Select Committee’s Report 
on the Bill to provide penalty for spreading dissatisfaction among 
the police or for kindred offences. 

Dr. Gour, Munshi Ishwar Saran, Bbai Man Singh and Mr. 
Hussanally, members of the Select Committee, each appended sepa- 
rate dissentient notes maintaining that the measure was not needed 
and that its provisions were drastic. 

The House agreed toa Joint Committee on the Cantonments 
(House Accommodation) Act and Select Committee on two Bills, 
one amending the Criminal Tribes Act and the otber assimilating 
the law in British India relating to official secrets to the law in 
force in the United Kingdom. 

Sir William Vincent introtluced a Bill amending section 
of the Court Fees Act, 1870, so as to provide for a levy of Court 
Fees on appeal from the judgments of one or more Judges of the 
High Court other than judgments passed in exercise of ordinary 
original civil jurisdiction. 

The Home Member introduced a Bill amending the Parsi 
Marriage and Divorce Act, 1865. 
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, Sir+ Malcolm Hailey introduced a Bill amending the Negotiable: 
Instruments Act with a view to following the English Bills of 
Exchange (Crossed Cheque) Act of 1906 in order to extend protec- 
tion to collecting bankers in cases where they credit their customers’ 
account with the amount of a cheque before receiving payment of it. 

Mr. Innes introduced a Bill relating to consolidating and amend- 
ing the law relating to steam boilers in India. 

Sir William Vincent introduced a Bill amending the Official 
Trustees Act and Administrator General’s Act. 

A Bill was introduced to remove restrictions imposed on the 
transfer of ships registered in British India. 


The Council of State. 
SIML4—77H SEPTEMDER 1922, 
The Premier’s Speech 


On the 7th the galleries of the Council of State were unusually 
overcrowded by visitors, both European and Indian, including some 
members of the Legislative Assembly when the interesting debate 
was initiated by Prof. Kale on the speech of Mr. Lloyd George in 
the House of Commons. The attendance of members was fair and 
Sir William Vincent, the Home Member, was present to reply on 
behalf of Government. Prof. Kale moved his resolution urging the 
Governor General-in Council to convey to the Secretary of State for 
India and through him to the Government of His Imperial Majesty an 
expression of the keen sense of apprehension and disappointment 
created in the public mind in India by the pronouncement of the 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons regarding the present situa- 
tion and the political future of this country. He referred to the 
argument of some that the utterance of the Premier ought not to be 
taken seriously, but his reason for protesting against the speech was 
not that he bad any quarro! with certain phrases and expression used 
by the Premier but the policy underlying those phrases and expres- 
sious. He acknowledged the transparent sincerity of the Vieeroy when 
he conveyed the gssurance of the Premier that there was no going back 
upon the Reforma. He acknowledged also the deep sympathy of 
the Viccroy auf the attitude of the Government of India in dealing 
with questions that had arisen out of the Premier’s speech. But in 
all these oxplanations and the assurances there was one important 
factor which bad not been satisfactorily dealt with, that is, the 
policy underlying the speech of the Premier. Jn the opinion of the 
mover the Prime Minister by his speech had ra: ged himself on tho 
side of those who were known to be the opponents of the Reform 
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Scheme. He had laid the axe at its root and he bad practically 
thrown a challenge to India. Mr. Kale had no objection to the 
Premier’s use of the word “experiment” for the Reforms, but he 
certainly took exception to the tse of the word “trust” when 
accompanied by the observation that this trust would be transmit- 
ted for generations to come.” It was difficult to understand a trust 
which would never be handed over to the persons entitled to the 
property. ‘The time has come, and if I understand the spirit of the 
Reforms correctly, I say the Reforms are intended to fit Indians and 
when they are fit this trust will be transferred to them, said Mr. Kale, 
and yet weare told by the Premier that this is an obligation and trust 
which will be transmitted to the descendants in generations to come. 
The Premier had also stated that the ‘‘success of the experiment 
would succeed or fail as the Moderates or the non-co-operators enter 
the Councils at the next election.” If the Reforms fail it will, in my 
opinion, fail as much on account of the Non-co-operation of the 
people in England and of the members of the Civil Service in India 
as on account of want of co operation on the part of some Indians. 
Prof, Kale then summarised the speech of the Premier as he under- 
stood it and alter criticising the “steel frame” argument remarked 
that the utterance of Mr. lloyd George proved that he did not 
contemplate the transfer of power to the people of India at any 
time, not even in the distant future. Therefore it was that Mr. 
Lloyd George had laid the axe at the root of the Reforms. “It is 
futile for Indians to expect Reforms, real Reforms.’’—this is what 
the Premier's speech amounted to. Mr. Kale referred to the 
agitation of the European section in India to misrepresent Indian 
sentiment and advised the House to combat that agitation. In 
conclusion he said :—I cannot reconcile the assurance conveyed by 
the Viceroy with the statements made by the Premier in the House 
of Commons and } ask for support of the House. 

Mr. Sethna in an eloquent speech supported Mr. Kale’s resolu- 
tion. He said that the sensation caused by the Premier’s ill-conceived 
utterauce was so tremendous and the issues involved so great that 
it would be a serious dereliction of duty on the part of the 
Legislature if it failed to voice the public jiveling and sontiment 
on the subject. The assurance of the Premier was nothing less than 
an after thought, although he had nodded assent to Sir Donald 
Maclean’s convenient question. “We are glad,” said Mr. Sethna, 
“shat so far as the Government of India and the Viceroy are concerned 
there is a determination to work the Refoims but it is speeches like 
Mr. Lloyd Goorge’s that give them a distinct set back.” 

Sir William Vincent, the Home Member, in urging the mover 
to withdraw the resolution said that be realised that the Prime Minis- 
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ter’s speech when first published in this countiy occasioned great mia- 
givings in the minds of some. Since then two notable events had 
ocourred. India had the assurance of the Viceroy as to the menn- 
ing and intention of the Premier in making that speech and a 
solemn speech bad been delivered by the Viceroy on the opening 
day of the session. He congratulated the speakers except one on 
the moderation of their speeches. If there was one thing essential 
for the future of the couutry it was the good will of the British 
people and the sympathy, the help and assistance of His Majesty’s 
Government. The very basis of the reformed constitution depended 
on that good-will and any intemperate speech would tend to mar that 
good feeling and could not but have a mischievous effect. The Pre- 
mier’s speech was not a threat as some people thought but a warning 
to a party hostile to Government. Many members of that party had 
openly stated that they would sever the tie between Great Brituin 
and India. In these circumstances, was the speech of the Premier 
uncalled for? The mischievous non-co-operation movement had 
gone on for two years leading to violence and serious outbreaks 
requiring the use of His Majesty’s troops. Jn one part of the 
country they heard of a Moplah Kingdom, in another of a Sikh 
Raj and in a third the cry of separation from the Empire. There 
had been systematic attemp‘s at the loyalty of the troops, endeavours 
to boycott all British trade, the promotion of racial hostility and last 
ly there was the despicable game of insulting the Heir to the Throne, 
and that despicable game was played in spite of the great forbear- 
apee and patience of the Government of India and in tha face of 
the gravest warning from His Excellency tha Viceroy as to its 
probable effects on the British mind. Considering the paucity of 
the electors at the last election and the wrecking of meetings held 
under the presidency of Moderates, the Non-Co operators must have 
a very considerable following and if those people now came into the 
Councils they would destroy the Reforms aud make the administra- 
tion impossible. When they in Indjpyhad been alarmed at this, how 
much more would have been the alarm of the people of England ? “I 
am not afraid, ‘he suid,” of any extremists entering the Councils, but 
no Prime Minister who is the guiding spirit in the British Empire 
could safely disregard them considering the difficulty which would 
be created in the administration. I have said repeatedly and I say 
it again that the greatest enemy of political progress, industrial 
progress and, in fact, ofevery progress in this country is Mr, Gandhi, 
The prospect, however, is mote promising than it was sometime ago, 
I believe that the non-co-operation party bas lost much power and 
that their influence is waning. I believe it is due to tue return of 
sanity. .At the sume time an important factor hus been the enforce- 
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ment of law and order to protect citizans in the exercise of their 
normal rights. Iam sure Government will continue to receive the 
suppurt of this Council” The Home Member pointed out the words 
that had been used by His Majesty in giving assent to the Act. The 
word ‘trust’ waa also used by Mr. Montagu. To say that it was a 
trust was no negation of responsible Govornment. What was 
responsible Government ? 

Sirdar Jogendra Singh : You cannot define it. It is Swaraj. 

Sir William Vincent: [I say responsible Government is 
Government responsible to the elected representatives. That is 
the only form of government that I can recognise. 

The Home Member acknowledged the tribute paid to the work 
of the British membors of the Civil Service and stated that the 
question of tho British sarvices would solve itself with the growth 
of responsible government in Indin. He said, “If you once gave 
the assurance that you are going to have responsible government 
then everything else must follow as a matterof course. The deve- 
lopment of self-governing institutions is the declared goal and the 
tendency must be for the Services to adjust themselves more and 
more te the new and altered conditions. But I say that the conti- 
nued assistance of the British Service will be necessary in the 
working of the reformed constitution, otherwise there will be dis- 
order. Do you want to abolish the recruitment of European Officers ?” 

Mr. Samaldas: No No. 

Mr. Sethna: No one has said so 

The Home Member assured the House that there was no going 
back upon the solemn promise made. Seldom had there been time 
when the as<istance of Great Britain was more needed than at 
present, British capital was essential for the development of 
industrial enterprise! The assistance of Britain was the very 
foundation upon which their whole commercial and industrial pros- 
perity was based! The assistance of British officers was necessary 
for the good government, peace and tranquility of the land! Lastly 
the protection ot the British Army was essential for the very existence 
of the country. ‘I ask you not to antagonise His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and the people of Great Britain. It is not the proper and 
wiser course for this Council to make renewed efforts to prove the 
wisdom and capacity of the people of this country, to show that 
India is worthy of the great trust and to justify the hopes that have 
been expressed by those who have the welfare of this country at 
heart. The success of the Legislature, this Chamber and the other, 
has been admitted. Mistakes, I dare say, have been committed 
by the Government, as well as by the Legislatures. They are inevi- 
table, But it speaks volumes for the character of these Chambers 
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that there has been mutual co-operation and patience. Is it wise 
then to abandun that proper course and take a step which cannot 
but have mischievous results and lead to inercased bitteruess in 
England? Is it fair to weigh every word of the Premier’s speeca 
80 meticullously as if they are ina statute? Why do you say that 
the statements of the Premier in his speech were sincere while the 
assurance that he has conveyed is not? The Declaration of August 
20th is there and there is no going back. [ hope this Chamber 
will realise that and not to anything hurtful to the good interests 
of this country.” 

Sirdar Jogendra Singh moved an amendment for the addition to 
the resolution of the words ‘that this Council affirms India’s deter- 
mination to attuin Swaraj and to declare that the reformed conatitu- 
tion is the law of the land and not an experiment as the Prime 
Minister seemed to imply.” He said that the Prime Ministers’ speeches 
migbt come and go but the King’s words will remain. That not only 
India wants England but England wants India. My amendment, he 
said, only affirms our determination to attain Swaraj. 

Mr. Raza Ali in supporting the resolution referred to Sir 
William Viucent’s condemnation of Mr. Gandhi and remarked that 
it was not fair to him to have done so without at the same time 
mentioning a word about Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Lord Sydenham. 
Alluding to the observations of the Home Member about the 
attempts of non co operators to mar the Prince of Wales’ visit, he 
said that the Government of India or rather the Home Member was 
reeponsible for having arranged the visit to take place at a time 
when it was inadvisable. A great improvement had, however, 
taken place in the political situation since March last, and the Gov- 
ernment of India ought to bave informed the Premier and Parlia- 
ment that as there was no possibility of any untoward event taking 
place in India it was highly undesirable to make a speech like what 
Mr. Lloyd George had done. Mr. Raza Ali complained on the point 
of British Civil Service being in perpetual rule which India so keenly 
resented and protested that no authoritative statement had been 
made in responsible quarters. 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha said that everybody admitted that the Premier 
bad made a mistake. Every great statesman hud made mistakes. Then 
why all this unnecessary hubbub. ““The sooner”, be said, “we forgot 
this small] incident the better. Of course, in a matter of this kind, you 
cannot repress a young nationality which feels alarmed. But no Prime 
Minister can go out of the Act which is placed on the Statute Book 
or alter the spirit of that Act. The Viceroy has made it very clear. 
I make my modest appeal to the mover of the resolution : * Rest, 
perturbed spirit, rest.” 
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Mr. Kale refused to withdraw his resolution. He said that if 
the Prime Minister had made a mistake concerning India, it was the 
duty of that Council to point that out and give an expression of its 
opinion. There was aconflict in the Premier’s speech between the 
interests of the Reforms and the interests of the Civil Service, and 
yet no satisfactory explanation had been given to the House. Cer- 
tain questions of salaries, etc, about the Civil Service might come 
up soon as a result of the Premier’s speech and it was therefore 
the psychological moment for this House to give expression to its 
views on the Premier’s speech and voice the feelings of the country. 

Sir William Vincent made a short reply, after which the resolu- 
tion was put to vote and, strange to say, was found lost. 


The Legislative Assembly 


SIMLA—7TH SEPTEMBER 1922 
Electoral Rules 


Mr. Ujjagar Singh Bedi moved a resolution urging tbat electoral 
rules for Central and Provincial Legislatures be so amended as not to 
require the presence of voters of land holders’ constituencies at the 
police stations at the time of voting The resolution received 
general support at the hands of the House Dr Sapru accepted it 
on behalf of the Government. 

The Railway Act 

Maulvi Mian Asadullah, addressing in Urdu, moved his 
resolution urging that the Riilways Act be so revised as to 
give India full benefit of State ownership of Indian railways as 
1s done in other countries where railways are owned and managed 
by the State. At the instance of Mr. Iunes the resolution was 
adjourned to the November session for debate, 

Third-Class Ry Passengers 


Mr. M. M. Joshi, Labour member, moved a long resolution 
proposing to improve travelling facilities for third-clats railway 
passengers by increasing the number of third class coaches, providing 
sitting accommodation, improving sanitary accommodation, enlarging 
waiting rooms, 1nstituting hetter method of issuing tickets, appoint- 
ing special superintendents in charge of third-class passengers, 
providing restaurants in trains, etc. The resolution asked the 
Railway Board to consider and report on these and other suggestions. 
The resolution was put and carried by a majority in the face of 
government opposition. 

Restrictions on Wheat Export 


Sardar Gujjan Singh moved aresolution urging the removal 
forthwith of the restrictions imposed on the export of wheat and 
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food-grains, pulses and oilseeds. He professed to speak in thé 
interests of the dumb millions of zemindars who were being 
injured by the continuance of an embargo hitherto unknown 
in the history of India. The restriction, he said, was dis- 
couraging production and making the peasants discontented and 
poor. The real principle ought to be plentiful food and not cheap 
food, and the consumers should not be selfish and injure the interests 
of the producers who constituted the overwhelming majority. 

Mr. H. Vishindas moved an amendment asking that the 
embargo be removed at an early date rather than forthwith as 
proposed. The resolution as amended was then carried. 


SIMLA—S8TH SEPTEMBER 1922 
Guru-ka-bagh. 


After questions, Bhai Mansingb moved for an adjournment of 
the House to consider the situation’ at Guru-ka-bagh in Amritsar. 

Sir William Vincent objected to discussion for two reasons, first 
that the matter was provincial and secondly, that certain cases arising 
out of the situation were now ‘‘subjudice”. He, however, promised 
to make a full statement about the situation after ascertaining facts 
from the Punjab Government. The President ruled the motion 
out of order in view of the subject being ‘‘sub-judice.” 


Mr. Agnihotri’s Resolution on the Premier’s Speech 


Then came the most important motion of the session. 
Mr. Agnihotri moved his resolution requesting the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary of State for India to make a special 
declaration ratifying the Declaration of August 1917 and repu- 
diating the statement made by Mr. Lloyd George on August 
4th 1922 characterising the Reforms as an experiment, and also 
to take necessary steps for an early grant of full Dominion Self: 
Government to this country. He quoted extensively from literature 
on Reforms to show that the Reforms were not an experiment to be 
scrapped at will. ‘They were a definite stage towards a definite goal. 
The Premier’s speech, he said, had unsettled settled Reforms. While 
Lord Chelmsford in opening the first session of the newly constitu- 
ted Indian Legislature bad emphasised that autocracy was abondan- 
ed, the British Premier had so late in the day told them that he 
wanted the perpetuation of a system whereunder the words of Civil 
Servants was command and their sentence a decree, and Indians 
were asked to co-operate to perpetuate thisrvle. Could the Premier, 
he asked, lay down these principles for the rule of the 
Dominions with whom India was said to he on equal footing ? 
He did not for a moment suggest the removal of all Europeans in the 
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services. They would be needed for some time to come, but India 
wanted to keep them on her own terms and at her own will. No 
outaide authority should thrust them upon her. Moreover, if the exis- 
ting governing caste was to keep all its functions intact then India 
could not get Swaraj because every corresponding step towards 
responsible Government would mean corresponding loss to civilians 
of their existing supreme functions. In conclusion, Mr. Agnihotri said 
that the Viceroy’s two recent utterances had not allayed anxieties 
which could be eased only by His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Subrahmanyam opposed the resolution. IJn_ his opinion 
it was no better than resolutions and speeches made at public 
meetings or Opinions expressed in the press. There was no legal 
or constitutional authority in the resolution to force the 
Prime Minister to retract the statement he had made. Time and 
again it was tho good offices of statesmen like Mr. Lloyd 
George that had helped Indians to make progress. It was 
no good irritating them because India thereby would lose 
the support which she bad always got from them. More- 
over, in the last resort could any subordinate head go against 
the chief’s words 1 Was it consistent with discipline and there- 
fore was it likely that a request like that mentioned in the resolu- 
tion would ever be complied with ? Did not the Assembly know 
that in a discussion like the present one the Government of Inia 
had no option but to defend to support and to substantiate what 
the Prime Minister had said? For all practical purposes the nods 
and assents of the Premier were quite enough (loud ironical 
cheers), Further, a speech like that of the Premier could not 
wipe out the solemn declaration of His Majesty Furthermore 
the speech, made by the Viceroy to the deputation, which contained 
the assurance of the Premier was more emphatic, more legal and 
more constitutional that what was claimed and asked for in the 
resolution The constitution which we have, he said, 1s one not 
evolved by us but given tous. It is a conditional gift. What is 
the good, then of quarrelling with the statemcnts of the Premier? 
Of course, it was a wroig assumption on the part of Mr. Lloyd 
George to think that the legislatures in the country who are elected 
bodies are going to make a dead set against the Reforms but it is 
oue of those inexactitudes of which politicians are always guilty. 
The other inexactitude of his ws the argument that the British 
have rescued India from anarchy. But for the reasons | have 
mentioned I oppose the resolution. 

Mr. Darcy Lindsay thought tbat whatever justification there 
might have been for tbe apprehensions roused by the Premier’s 
speech there was no ground for th:™ after the thorough and clear 
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propouneement made by the Viceroy, The resolution, if passed, 
wauld be a tactical error and would alienate the sympathy of those 
in England who were row ready to help India onward Amidst 
laughter tho speaker quoted from a speech made by Mr, 'Jamnadag 
Dwarkadas last September on the resolution asking for the grant 
of autonomy in which the Bombay member had himself described 
the reforms as ‘a unique experiment” (A voice:— Yes, dyarcby 
is an experiment.) The question of the services, said Mr. Lindsay, 
could be said to be unique in itself. He urged the mover to with 
draw his resolution and close an unsavoury incident, 

Dr. Gour expressed his readiness to accept the Viceroy’s 
assurance that there was to be no going back upon the policy of the 
Reforms but his objection to the other parts of the Premier’s 
speech remained. 

Sir William Vincent made a long reply on behalf on the 
Government the purport and main arguments of which were the same 
as those put forward by him day before in the Council of State 
on a similar resolution. The Home Member deprecated the langu- 
age used in reference to that great leader of men, the Premier of 
Great Britain and said, to refer to him in that way was ungrateful 
on the part of the Assembly which owed its existerce to his Govern- 
ment. IIe emphasised that the speech, however worded, did 
not conflict with the solemn Declaration and mantained that all 
doubts should have been removed by the message transmitted by 
the Premier through the Viceroy. If the resolution as worded was 
passed it would place Government in an unconstitutional position as 
it would be asked to communicate to the Home Government a vote 
of censure passed on it. He impressed on the House if Self Govern- 
ment could come only by force or through the British Parliament. 
lf it was to be attained through the latter means they could not 
afford to alienate the sympathies of the British people, but the 
resolution, if carried, would make the position worse at a time when 
there was great need for efforts to counteract the bad effect created 
on the British public as a result of recent events in India. Was 
it fair, he asked, that the Premier who had paid such compliments 
to the Assembly should be condemned by them in return? The 
Home Member examined at length the portions of the speech 
to whjch chief objection had been taken. He maintained that the 
teforms were as a matter of fact an experiment and that the Pre- 
mier was merely repeating the provisions of the Jaw in saying that 
obstructive tactics on the part of the non-co-operators would make 
them reconsider the whole situation. That was true. He asked 
the House whether if the non-co operators refused all grants and 
proposed to obstruct Government in every possible way the whole 
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situation would not have to be reconsidered The speaker, 
bowever, did not belheve thatsuch a state of things would come 
about. He had great faith in the future of the country and be 
heved that future Assemblies would maintain the traditions of the 
present House and that the non co operators would not be returned 
in large numbers 

Coming to the Piemier’s reference to the Civil Service the 
Home Member inade a conjecture thit the Prime Minister had in 
his mind the collapse of Russia and Austria With his wide ex- 
perience of European affairs he realised the disastrous effect in 
Russia of the break in the constitution by the removal of the 
executive machinery The Premier seemed to him to be contemplat- 
ing guarding India against such an abrupt collapse as it had been 
the fate of Russia to suffer Otherwise the policy of Indianisation 
stood where 1t was. Sir William added- “I want to make one 
point quite clear, that His Majesty's Government’s decision to 
retain a substantial element of the British Civil Service was not 
intended to conflict with the policy of the increasing association of 
Indians in that service nor will it do so The ‘‘steel frame” consists 
of steel mide in England as well as in India, but it will have to be 
of approved capacity.” The Home Member referred to the O’ Donnell 
circular and declared that the Government of India did not therein 
commit itself to any decision In fact, a decision on the subject 
solely concerned the Home Government 

Sir Wailltam a-ked the House to consider seriously whether 
it was leady to comtemplate the effect of the withdrawal of all 
British assistance As for the demand for the grant of 1mme- 
diate responsible government he seriously asked whether India was 
ready forit Had she her own Army and her own Navy ? Had she 
an educited electoiate ? Did the masses understand ei eie hs Saas 
government? Had they any sense of civil responsibility hke the 
people iu other Dominions? Were there not races, languages and 
other barriers still to be surmounted ? Democratic Governmont was 
goverimont by the majority, Did the minoities in India contemplate 
the effect of government in India where the will of the majority 
would be the law of the land? Wasit evolution or stampede that 
was intended? He ashed the Assembly to reject the resolution on 
the ground that India at the present stage of her development was 
not ready for that groat change 

Referring again to the speech of the Premior, Sir William said 
that the Premier had the good of India at heart in encouraging the 
right kind of recruits to enter her Civil Service to fill that proportion 
which was still reserved for British recruits In conclusion the Home 
Member warned the Assembly agunst jeopardising its own interests 
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at the present critica) juncture hy antagonising feeling in Great Britain 
on the one hand and by encouraging the non co-operating movement 
in the country. By passing the resolution they would be injuring the 
wolfare of the country in both ways. 

Mr. Rangachari moved his amendment that in place of Mr. 
Agnihbotri’s resolution the following be substituted :—"This Assembly 
recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he may he 
pleased to convey the message from the Assembly to His Majesty's 
Government through the Secretary of State for India that it views 
with grave concern the pronouncement made by His Majesty’s Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons on the 2nd August 1922, and it 
considers that the tenour of the whole speecb and the sentiments 
thereil) are subversive of the declarations made by His Majesty and 
His Majesty’s responsible Ministers and that it is calculated to des- 
troy the faith of this Assembly and of the people of this country in 
the good intentions of the British Nation both in the matter of at: 
taining “Swaraj” aud of the Indianisation of services, 

Sir Malcolm Hailey felt that, in the matter of questioning the 
good faith of the Premier and attacking him, the resolution and the 
amendment, were substantially the same. He repeated that British 
good-will alone could grant further reforms. He had returned from 
England only w few days previously and he could speak with special 
knowledge of the feeling . India What be found there was that 
almost all sections of Knglish opinion were taking great interest in 
India and that among all sections very great apprehensions had been 
caused by the recent course of affairs in India, The activities of 
the non-co operators especiallv with regard to the visit. of the Prince 
of Wales had aroused the feeling in Britain that India was giving 
way to an anavchical policy and they considered that the state of 
things in India was nut sound When such was the existing feeling 
in England would the Assembly gain friends there by attacks on 
Mr. Lloyd George? Iu homo politics they might talk in whatever 
strain they like about themselves but the British people would re- 
sent an outside attack on such a great leader as Mr. Lloyd George 
who held a unique position in Europe. Tho purpose of the Hous in 
expressing dissa.isfaction over the general tenure of the Premivr’s 
speech had been served and it would be of no use to express it in the 
form of a resolution. The Finance Member informed the House that 
the British people had at present, despite their apprehensions, good 
will towards India whom they would ,be glad to grant the benefits of 
a system evolved by themselves. [lhe resolution, if passed, would do 
no good because there was nothing definite aimed at, but it might 


conceivab'y do much harm. He left the House to choose which way 
it liked. 
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Sir Montagu Webb briefly endorsed the views of the Finance 
Member and remirked that 1t was absurd and impossible to expect 
the Premier to retract the statements he had made in the Commons. 
Having expressed its feelings the House must, in order to reserve its 
dignity, not press the resolution. 

Mr. Aguihotri 1n a brief reply said he accepted Mr. Rangachari- 
ars amendment. 

Sir William Vincent in winding up the debate repeated that 
the resolution, 1f passed, would do no good. He concluded that it 
would merely amount to this that they were biting the hand that 
fed them 


Resolation Adopted 


The House divided at a quarter to six and adopted the amen- 
ded resolution by 48 votes to 34 The result was received with loud 
non official cheers 

The resolution adopted reads as follows -—‘‘This Assembly re- 
commends to the Governor General in Council that he may be 
pleased to convey a message from this Assembly to His Majesty’s 
Government thiough the Secretary of State for India that 1t views 
with grave concern the pronouncement made by His Majesty’s Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons on the 2nd of August 1922 and 
that 1t considers that the tenour of the whole speech and the senti- 
ments therein are subversive of the declarations made by His 
Majesty and His Majesty’s responsible Ministers and that it is cal- 
culated to create serious apprehensions in the minds of this Assembly 
and of the people of this country both in the matter of attaining 
Swaraj and of the Indiamsation of 1ts services ’ 


SIML4—11LH SEPTEMIER 1922, 
Guru Ka-Bagh Affair 


After questions Bhai Mansingh moved an adjournment of 
the House to discuss the treatment meted out by the police to the 
Akalis near Guru-ka Bagh The mover laid stress to the fact that 
his motion of to day differed from his previous motion in as much 
as he has refrained from making any reference to the cases 
now “ sub-judice” which arose out of the Guru-ka Bagh affair. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey objected to the motion for two reasons, 
firstly, because it referred to a provincial subject and secondly, 
because the question of the treatment by the police could not be 
discussed without touching the broad question now © sub judice”, 
whether it was lawful for a certain number of people to oust a 
Mahaint. The police was merely doing their ordinary duty of 
protecting property in the legitimate possession of a Mahant, 
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The President disallowed the motion for adjournment. 

Mr. Innes, Commerce Member, moved thats, this Assembly 
recommends to the Governor General in Council tht beyond for- 
warding a copy to Local Governmauts aud Admunistriation for any 
action which they may consider desirable, no action nejed be taken 
on the recommendation -oncerning the application of the weekly 
rest day in the commercial establishments adopted by tle General 
Conference of International Labour Organisation of the League of 
Nations convened at Geneva on October 25th 1921. Mhz. Innes 
explained that this rosolution referred only to commercial .pnder- 
takings and not industrial undertakings. He said the Local ,Gov- 
ernments had been consulted and a majority of them prote.gted 
against an All-India legislation on the subject as being in advagnce 
of the time. It would not also be practicable and advisable to hs¢ve 
a uniform legislation for all India. 


The Commerce member moved his second resolution askitdg 
that no action be taken on the recommendation concerning limite 
tion of hours of work in inland navigation adopted by the Genera 
Conference of luternational Labour Organisation of the J.eague of 
Nations convened at Genoa on the 15th day of June 1920. Mr. | 
Innes said that, in view of obvious difficulties, action could not be 
taken to carry out this recommendation which proposed eight-hour 
day on ships, and in this respect India was not alone. Great 
Britain, Spain, Italy and other European countries had not also 
adopted the recommendation. The workers on inland navigation 
were on totally different footing from those in factories. The 
former were not constantly on active work, but were kept for 
emergencies and their work was uncertain. 


Mr. Joshi unsuccessfully moved for an adjournment of the 
debate on this resolution till Government had obtained the opinion 
of the employers and employoes’ organisations concerned. 

Mr. Innes’ resolution was finally adopted. 

Mr. Innes next moved his third and last resolution which asked 
for the ratification of the draft convention (1) fixing the minimum 
age. for the admission of young poraons to employment as trimmers 
and stokers and (2) concerning compulsory medical examination of 
children and young persons employed at sea. He said that the resolu- 
tion merely confirmed the exsting practice. 


Mr. Joshi protested that the labour organisation on the 
recommendation of the Government of India and Japan fixed the 
minimum age for young persons to be employed as trimmers or 
stokers in these two countries at sixteen years while in the case of 
western countries the minimum age was fixed at 18. 
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Indian Forest Service 


Mr. Hullah moved his resolution recommending the recruitment 
to the Indian Forest Service by the selection in England and India 
of racruits who have already undergone a preliminary education in 
forestry followed by instruction as recommended by the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on the Imperial Forestry Education in their report 
of February 1921. Mr. Hullah drew attention of the House to the 
unique position of India in possessing her forests which had enormous 
potentialities for commercial, industrial, and agricultural development 
of the country. In the last 45 years the income from the forests 
had mounted up from tifteen lakhs to two and-a quarter crores, 
It was therefore obvious that the question of the training of 
officers for this service was of supreme importance. He regretted 
that in the past, in spite of the fact that there was no bar to 
the admission of capable Indians, very few of them had shown the 
inclination to join the Forest Service Government was now doing 
its best to stimulate Indian recruitment. 

Mr. K. C Neogy proposed to amend the resolution so as to 
make the House agree to the Secretary of State’s scheme of raising 
Dehra Dun to the requisite standard of efficiency in order that it 
may not be necessary to send to England for the preliminary train- 
ing and that all recruits for the Indian Forest Service sbould be 
. trained at Dehra Dun as soon as necessary arrangements recom- 
ended in that behalf by the Public Service Commission in 1918 
uld be made and that pending such arrangements the present 
ethod of recruitment might continue. Mr Neogy also advocated 
r speedy Indianisation of the service. 

Mr. Subrahmanyam favoured Mr Neogy’s amendment provided 
be amended so as to urge for early steps to be taken for pushing 
10 Debra Dun Scheme through. 

Mr. J. Dwarkadas also supported Mr. Neogy and moved an 
nendment that the Dehra Dun Scheme he adopted with necessary 
odifications as to the conditions of training which might be con- 
dered essential. 

Mr. Neogy accepted both these amendments to his proposal. 

After ashort discussion, government opposing, the following 
solution as amended by Mr. Neogy was carried, ‘This Assembly 
commends to the Governor-Genoral-in-Council that all recruits for 
1e All-India Forest Service should be trained at Debra Dun as 
On as necessary arrangements recommended in that behalf by the 
ublic Services Commission in 1918 can be made, and that, pending 
ich arrangements with necessary modifications as to the conditions 
[ training which the Assembly recommends be taken up at a very 
arly date, the present method of recruitment should continue,” 

Ad 
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The Council of State. 


SIMLA—11TH SEPTEMBER 1922 
Colony Returned Indians. 


The day was devoted to non official business. Sir Maneckjee 
Dadabhoy moved that steps be taken immediately in consultation 
and co-operation with philanthropic and religious bodies, for the 
re admission into society of Colony returned Indians where possible 
aud for the creation of one more settlement for the benefit of such 
of them as are not so admitted. The resolution was withdrawn on 
Govt. assuring that they would suggest to local Govts. schemes of 
colonisation which was really a provincial subject. 


Post and Telegraph Departments 


Mr. Kale moved that im view of the repeated complaints 
regarding the allocation to the Telegraph Department of the revenues 
earned by the Postal combined offices on telegraphic messages 
transmitted through those office, and in view of the differential 
treatment accorded to the postal and telegraph services, (1) the 
revenue and expenditure accounts for the postal combined offices in 
relation to the above messages and those of the departmental 
telegraph offices be separately maintained and shown and the profits 
that may accrue asa result of this arrangement in the accounts of 
the Postal combined offices be credited to the Post office, and (2) that 
such profits may be utilised for the improvement of post offices and of 
the conditions, pays and prospects of the postal employees. 

After ashort discussion the Council was adjourned before this 
item was finished. 


The Legislative Assembly 


SIMLA—12TH SEPTEMBEH /922 
Land Acquisition Act 


-On this day non official business was taken up. Mr. J. R. 
Pantulu did not move his motion for referring his Bill to amend 
the-Iand Acquisition Act to a Select Committee in view of 
the fact that Mr. Sarma informed the House that Government 
intended to bring forward a comprehensive measure on the 
subject which would also embrace the object advocated by Mr. 
Pantulu’s Bill. Mr. Pantulu however reserved to himsalf the sight 
of bringiug forward again his motion if he was not satisfied with 
the action of the Government, 
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Distinction between Barristers and Vakils, 


Mr. G. L. Agarwala moved for a Select Committee on his Bill 
which advocated extension of privilege of appearing without a Vaka- 
latnama or power of attorney to all legal practitioners of the High 
Courts and Chief Courts. 

The Home Member opposed the motion as the opinions of all 
the High Courts and Local Governments had not yet been received. 

Mr. Seshagiri Iyer and Mr. Iswar Saran extended their support 
to Mr. Agarwala’s motion which propoged to remove the invidious 
distinction between Barristers and Vakils but urged that| the sonsi- 
deration of the Bill be postponed. Mr. Agarwala thereupon withdrew 
his motion for a Select Committee on hie Bill. 

Dr. Gour’s Marriage Bill. 


Dr. Gour brought in his motion to refer to a Select Committee 
the Bill to amend Act 3 of 1872 relating to Civil Marriage. The 
debate on this motion was lively, aud while the orthodox Hindu and 
Mahomedan members strongly opposed it as laying the axe at the 
root of religion, the supporters of the measure emphasised its permis- 
sive character ensuring the liberty of conscience. There was a strong 
tie between both these sections which however resulted in success 
to Dr. Gour whose motion was carried by a majority of one vote 
amidst loud applause of the supporters, thus agreeing to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee. 

Dr. Gour moved that his Bill providing for compulsory regis- 
tration of all adoptions be referred to a Select Committee. He 
announced his intention of restricting the scope of his bill 1n view 
of judicial opinions received. 

Dr. Sapru, while declaring that the attitude of the Govern- 
ment was neutral, informed the House that the opinion of experi- 
enced Hindu Judges was very widely divided. The bill as drafted 
would raise great difficulties in the cases of Jdeath-bed adoptions in 
rural areas. Several Hindu members opposed the motion. 

Dr. Gour realised the strength of the objections and withdrew 
his bill with a view to redraft it and re submit it later on, 


Hindu Law Inheritance 


Mr. Seshagiri Jyer moved for referring to a Select Committee 
his Bill providing that no person governed by Hindu law should 
be excluded from inheritance by reason of disease. deformity, phy- 
sical or mental defect. The motion was however adjourned till 
the November session in Delhi in order to allow members to study 
various expert opinions received. The Home Member pointed out 
that it was entirely for the Hindu community to decide whether 
it would have piece-meal amendments of Hindu Law or otherwiee, 
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Indian Contract Act. 


Dr, Gour moved for a Select Committee on his bill amend- 
ing the Indian Contract Act so as to suppress gambling in litigation 
by holding as void agreements by way of maintenance and 
champerty. 

Sir William Vincent admitted that in certain parts of the 
country the evil of champerty existed and that it required checking. 
He said that Dr. Gour’s bill would not at all achiave the object 
desired. The Government would however try to see if it could find 
reasovable means to suppress the evil. He opposed Dr. Gour’s bill 
which when put to vote was rejected by the House. 

Married Women’s Property Act. 

The House agreed without discussion to Mr. Kamat’s motion 
for a Select Committee on his bill which proposed to amend the 
Married Women’s Property Act with a view to provide that an 
insurance policy carried out by a Hindu, Muhammadan, Budhist, 
Sikh or an husband for his wife or wife and children or for either 
of them should benefit those for whom it was mentioned and not 
form part of estate of the deceased as had been held by the Bombay 
High Court. 

Sir William Vincent announced that the Bill had received 
universal support at the bands of local Governments. 

Illegitimate Son’s Inheritance. 


Mr. M. K. Reddi introduced his bill which proposed to amend 
the Hindu Law of succession so as to provide that in case of Sudras 
as well, illegitimate ons should not inherit property of the putative 
father. 

Mr. Reddi said that Sudras had advanced socially and their 
marriage ties were now almost as rigorous as in the cases of other 
castes of Hindus and they should therefore bring all four castes of 
Hindus on equal footing. 

The Legal Practttioner’s Act 


Mr. Neogy was allowed to introduce his bill to amend the 
Legal Practitioner’s Act. This bill enabled vakils to practice in 
all matters in the original side of High Court where at present only 
Barristers and Advocates are allowed to appear. 


SIMLA—1I3TH SEPTEMBER 1922 
The Electoral Rules 
Sir William Vincent moved his resolution for a committee to 
examine and report on the amendments which were desirable in 
the electoral rules relating to the Council of State, Legislative 
Assembly and Provincia) Legislative Councils, Apart from questions 
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affecting the franchise and constituencies of the various chambers 
the Home Member explained that the electoral rules were framed 
in great expedition and tho experience of working them had shown 
some defects. The rules were an experiment of a novel character 
in many ways in this country and they required re-examination. For 
instance, among other things, the committee might consider that in 
order to avoid bogus candidates standing up for election, each mem- 
ber who wished to stand should be required to deposit some amount 
of money. The Government of India had consulted the local Govern- 
ments and Mr. Hammond, possessing expert knowledge about 
election work, was on special duty in this connection. Government 
hoped that the labours of this Committee would result in the 
necessary amendments before the next general election which must 
be held at the latest by January 1924. 

Sir William Vincent next moved asking the Assembly to agree 
to the election of panels of members for the Standing Committees 
to be attached to the four departments of the Government of India, 
The panels in cases of the Home and Education departments will 
consist of 6 members and in Commerce and Industry and Revenue 
and Agricultural Departments of 9 members. Out of each panel thre 
members will be nominated, the other two members being nominated 
from the Council of State for each Standing Committee consisting of 
five, Sir William Vincent said that the Viceroy had taken great interest 
in the question of appointment of such Committees which the speaker 
was Informed were doing very useful work in Bengal. He warned 
the members that the Committees would require sacrifice of a good 
deal of time of those who were vominated to them. He hoped that 
the proposed change would be of great educative and informative 
value to the members to the House. 


Mr. Ginwala’s Opposition 


Mr. Ginwala struck a discordant note. He thought the proposed 
method of election by a single transferable vote was most objection- 
able, because, on account of provincial and communal considerations, 
none of the really competent men would be able to get into these 
pauels. This was, he said, of course a condemnation both of the system 
of election and of the commonsense 01 the House. What he would 
have preferred was that Sir William Vincent with his wide know- 
ledge of capacities of all members should have selected only those 
men who he considered the best able and who would benefit by 
the opportunities offered. He particularly emphasised that questions 
affecting his Province of Burma should not be referred to Standing 
Committees as neither the Government of India nor any member of 
the House had any knowledge of Burma. He would not stand for 
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election to these committees as he would not be able to spate the 
necessary time. 


SIMLA—141H SEPTEMBER 1922 


On the 14th, the Legislative Assombly discussed one of the 
burning questions of the day, relating to Provincial contribu- 
tions to the Central Exchequer, which had been agitating the minds 
of certain provinces, particularly that of Madras. The original 
resolution on the subject and the 14 amendments to it showed that 
while the genera! consensus of opinion was in favour of re opening the 
Meston settlement, they differed greatly as to the method and details 
to be adopted to achieve the purpose. On the floor of the House, 
below the Secretary’s table, lay a heap of monster petitions, said to 
be signed by about 75,000 voters for the Assembly in Madras, 
showing the intensity of feeling in that province in favour of reduc- 
tion of the contribution Soon after the President took his seat 
Mr. M. K. Reddi Guru formally presented this pile of petitions to 
the President. 


Provincial Contributions 


Bakshi Sohan Lal proposed to move his resolution on provincial 
contributions not in original form, but by changing it so as to 
incorporate some of the amendments. Sir M. Hailey objected to 
this being done and also asked for a ruling of the chair as to whether 
certain ameudments were in order because they went beyond the 
scope of tho original motion which asked only for a redaction in the 
contribution, while some of the amendinents asked the whole 
question being examined by a Royal Commission with a view to 
a more satisfactory allocation of revenues 


The President held that the amendments were within the scope 
of the subject raised though not within the precise terms of the 
resolution. The President asked Mr. Sohan Lal to move his original 
resolution. Mr. Sohan Lal therefore moved recommending that the 
present total provincial contributions to the Central Exchequer be 
reduced by two crores of rupees, the benefit of such reduotion being 
immediatély given to the provinces of Madras, the United Provinces 
and the Punjab. 


Sir Malcolm Hailey, opposing the resolution, sad that provins 
cial patriotism was so strong that each one wanted to have a share 
for his own province from the expected proceeds from central reve- 
nues. He said the members who were fighting fora share out 
of the two crores were like a crowd of depositors, each one 
trying to get what he could first from a bank whose affairs were 
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getting out oforder. ‘But I ask this House, is it not firat and 
foremost a custodian of the cantral finances whose duty it is to see 
that this particular institution is not going beforo the world as a 
bankrupt ;’ “What were,” he asked, ‘the hard facts? The 
Meston Committee proposed a settlement under which it was 
estimated that the spending power of provinces would increase by 
18 half crores. Of this surplus, the Central Government was to have 
9 one fourth crores leaving the balance to the provinces for develop- 
ment in connection with the reforms. In the case of Madras, the 
fact remained that its population was smaller than that of Bengal 
and the United Provinces and its revenues larger than those two 
provinces. Moreover, Madras, the United Provinces and the Punjab 
benefitted more by increase in the spending power under the settle- 
ment than any othor province That was why these three provinces 
had to pay a greater percentage to meet the estimated central deficit. 
But the Government of India had promised relief as soon as possible 
and Madras would have prior relief in proportion to its contribution. 
This was not a mere promise, but one which the Government was 
consistently endeavouring to fulfil at the earliest opportunity. The 
next trouble was that the Meston settlement bad broken down both 
in case of Central and Provincial Governments for causes whick 
were common to both administrations, 7 ¢,, the general rise in price 
and consequent increases in pay and allowances of establishments, 
The situation was deplorable. The Central Government had 
been facing huge deficits for the last four years. Even in the 
current year, due to Waziristan and other factors, deficit might be 
considerably higher than nine crores. The Central Revenues had 
thus suffered in greater proportion than the provincial revenues, 
but even if relief was to be given to the provinces the crux of the 
question was wherefrom was the money, the two crores, to come, 
Mr. Rangacbariar had told them to raise a loan. He wished it was 
realised by the member from Madras what effect on trade, 
commerce and general conditions of the country resulted from the 
raising of continuous heavy loans. Loans would also bring about 
the inevitable inflation in paper currency. There was, however, 
another consideration. They could not give benefit to certain pro- 
vinces without injuring the interest of other provinces. The Finance 
Member concluded: ‘This is a resolution which the Govt. cannot 
accept until the House providesit with necessary funds by additional 
taxation or by any othor means. I believe it is in the mind of ‘the 
-Hon’ble Member who put forward this resolution and those whe 
supported it that the Govt. cannot accept it. Not only that, it will 
be criminal on its part to accept it, but that it was never possible even 
jor an instance for the Goyt, to acpept it, J leave it to the House, 
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I ask them to realise their position not merely as provincial re- 
presentatives but as guardians of the central finances. I ask them 
to reject the resolution which will favour certain provinces by 
injuring others.” 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas moved an amendment to the resolu- 
tion to the effect that the provincial contributions as fixed at present 
under the Devolution Rules having been found unworkable in the 
case of many provinces, immediate steps should be taken to examine 
through a Royal Commission, or any other impartial agency, the 
financial relations between the Central and Provincial Governments 
as now laid down in the devolution rules with a view to a more 
satisfactory allocation of revenues. 

Dr. Gour opposed the motion of Mr. Jamnadas and supported 
the original motion. In his opinion, the question before the House 
was not so much a fight between some provinces and the Government 
of India as between the Assembly and the Government of India. 
Sir Malcolm Hailey had said that this Assembly was the custodian of 
the public purse, but were they the custodians of the public purse ? 
He thought they were like the monkeys which drew chestnuts out 
of the fire (Laughter.) Every year the Finance Member came and 
asked for the Governmont of India’s ever-growing deficits to be 
made good by additional taxation, but when this Assembly asked for 
accounts, then it was told that it was none of its business and that 
its only business was to find the money. The Finance Member had 
said that if this resolution was accepted there would be a further 
inflation of paper currency. Who was responsible for the inflation } 
Only the Finance Member ; and when this Assembly after complaining 
that the Government of India were burning tbe candle at both 
ends and suggested a Retrenchment Committee, that suggestion was 
opposed tooth and nail. But when it was carried, the Government 
of India or rather the Finance Member appointed a committee of 
outsiders. Was the Assembly satisfied with the constitution of that 
committee. (Cries of No.) Dr. Gour said: “Then Sir, the Finance 
Member asks us to show where to find two crores. I[ say in national 
economy. Il say, vacate your place and give place to us and we shall 
ruu the Government of India and we shall be able to balance our 
revenue and expenditure. (Non-official cheers.) But to expect us 
to find the money over the expense of which we have no control is 
an unconstitutional position in which the Government of India finds 
itself to-day, and what sympathy can they get from the representatives- 
of the people? I say confidently, ‘none’.” Dr. Gour criticised the sink- 
ing of money in Waziristan and the fact that the Government was 
going te spend three lakhs and thirty thousand rupees in the cold 
weather transfer of troops. He opposed the amendment of Mr Jam- 
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rid 
nadas Dwarkadas and said that by accepting it they would be gnly, 
following into,a death trap, especially at atime when the. deficit,” of 

the Central Government was so great and therg was svery..prospact 

of its becoming still greater next year. A Royal,Commigsion .would 

neither benefit the one that gave nor the, one that took. The real 

erux of the question was that the Government of India must set 

their house in order. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, winding up the debate, spoke st great 
langth bolding that the task before the Royal Commission would be 
impossible because financial re-allocation could not be examined 
without administrative re-allocation and if i6 was re examined he was 
sure that the result would be harmful to the provinces rather than 
useful, The provinces may have to make good the Central Govern- 
ment’s deficit perhaps to the extent of 20 crores, rather than nine as 
at present. He was afraid that the Meston Committee had been 
over sanguine about the Central Revenues. Moreover, the world 
finances were in such a state that Government could not lay before 
the Royal Commission their minimum requirement with any finality 
or contidence. Thoy had still to explore avenues for retrenchment 
and not even the wisest man in the House could say what course 
exchange would take in future. The Royal Commission would thus 
be sitting cn an impossible task. The Meston Committee only recom- 
meuded a temporary settlement, but if a re-allocation of funds was 
wanted which would give provinces their income tax, then money 
must come from either taxation or Joans or other provinces must make 
it good. As to the question whether the income-tax be a central or 
provincial head of revenue, he said that from administrative and other 
points of view, income-tax could only be a source of central revenue 
and the proposal of dividing its proceeds by half between provincial 
and central Governments was not feasible and workable. As for 
Bombay it had suffered from fall in the revenue exactly as central 
and other provincial administrations bad suffered. As for the original 
resolutions, the real question was that the provinces wanted more 
money. Wherefrom was the Central Government with a heavy deficit 
to find that money? It was for the House to decide. 

The amendment of Mr Jamnadas Dwarkadas for Royal Commis- 
sion was put and lost by 63 votes to 27. The original resolution for 
reduction of two crores was next put and also lost by 48 votes to 38, 


SIMLA—15TH SEPTEMBER 1922, 
. Workmen’s Compensation. 


On the Assembly meeting on the 15th, on the motion of Mr. 
Innes the House agreed to commit toa Joint Committee of two 
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Chambers the Bill to consolidate and amend the Law relating to 
Steam Boilersin India, The object of this bill was to secure uni- 
formity throughout India in all technical matters connected with 
boiler regulations. standsrds of constructions, maximum pressure 
etc., and to insist on the registration and regular inspection of all 
boilers throughout India. 

Mr. Innes introduced his Bill to define the liability of 
employers in certain cases of suits for damages brought against 
them by workmen and to provide for payment by certain classes of 
employers to their workmen compensation for injury by accident. 
The House agreed to commit the Bill to a Joint Committee of the 
two Houses consisting of 22 members. 

The Indian Mines Act 


Mr. Innes introduced his Bill amending and consolidating the 
law relating to the regulation and Ingpection of mines. Mr. Innes 
said that the Bill was a most difficult and contentious measure. Its 
most important amendments were those defining the respective 
functions of Central and local Governments, modifications of the 
definition of a mine so as to make it include excavation for 
minerals, regardless of depths, raising the age of a child from 12 to 
13, prohibiting employment and presence of children below ground, 
restricting hours of labour to 60 bours per week for above ground 
and 64 for below ground workers, and prescribing a weekly day of 
rest. Penalties were also increused for disobedience of orders 
resulting in death or serious injury to workers. 


The Police Bill 


Sir William Vincent moved that the report of the Select 
Committee on the Bill to provide penalty for spreading disaffection 
among the police and kindred offences be taken into consideration. 
He said that tho Bill was introduced in Delhi and referred toa 
Select Committee. Thus the House committed itself to the principle 
underlying the Bill. He was, therefore, surprised to find from the 
amendment list that some members wanted to circulate it for public 
opinion. The Bill, as altered by the Committee, made it clear that 
bonafide attempts made in a lawful manner to seoure the resignation 
of policemen were not penalised and bonafide activities of police 
associations which were being recognised in almost all provinces by 
the Government were excepted from the provisions of the act. The 
measure was protective and not punitive. In the past systematic and 
persistent attempts had been made to intimidate, socially boycott, 
and spread disaffection among the police. At one time this danger 
was serious, The local Governments had unanimously supported the 
Bill, The presont jaw was jneffective inas much as its operation 
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would delay the punisbment ot offenders until mischief bad been 
‘done. Moreover, even the democratic Government of Great Britain 
had found it necessary to enact a similar law for the protection of 
police from seditious attempts. The police force had in the past 
been soverely strained and it was up to the Assembly to give them 
special protection in the discharge of their duties. He belioved it 
would be no use circulating the Bill which had already been before 
the public for 9 months during which no serious protest had been 
received. He urged the members to be frank and either openly 
throw out the measure or accept it. He did consider the Bill was a 
perfectly sound and salutary measure required at this juncture. The 
Assembly must either support or reject bis Bill. 

Mr. Agnihotri strongly opposed the Bill as being vague, danger- 
ous and reactionary, and it would be to the detriment of the public 
to further empower the police which had used its present powers 
in a most high-handed manner. Mencrying “Bande Matram” and 
“Gandhi ki-Jai” were thought to be spreading disaffection. 
In one village in his part of the country the police had been enraged 
because certain boys had the boldness to cry * Gandhi-ki-jai”’ when 
the Superintendent of Police was passing them in his motor car. 

Dr. Gour said that substantial alteration were made in the Bill 
under the pressure of the Seleot Committee, 

Sir William Vincent :—What about the pressure of the House ? 

Dr. Gour :—That will be felt very soon. (Laughter) 

Dr. Gour said that his main objection was that the existing laws 
was sufficient to meet the mischief in any case. In test it was not found 
wanting. Everyone agreed that police loyalty must not be unduly 
tampered with. But where was the judicial opinion showing that 
section 29 of Police Act read with sections 107 and 108 of I.P.C. 
had failed? He thought that in warning the House against the con- 
sequence of its refusal to accept the Bill, Sir William Vincent was 
emulating his former achievements. introducing the Rowlatt Bill, 
the Home Member had talked about the disastrous consequences and 
sacrifice of Jaw and order if the Rowlatt Bill was not accepted, The 
House was thus getting accustomed to these warnings of the Home 
Member. Dr, Gour felt that the analogy between England and India 
could not hold good. The English Law, similar to the Bill under 
discussion, was enacted by the People’s Parliament and there were 
sufficient checks against its abuse. He was afraid that when their 
rights were proposed to be curtailed they were cited the example 
of Great Britain, but when they wanted the extension of their 
liberties the example of Great Britain was discarded. Dr. Gour 
moved his amendment for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public 
opivion which, he said, had not yet been ascertained. 
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‘THe amendment 'of Dr.'Gour for cirdulation wad rejected by 44 
against 41. The House then discussed the Bill clause by clausé and 
altered substantially the important clause No. 3. 

With the approval ‘of the Government, on the motion of Sir 
Devaprasad Sarbadhikari fhe House added at the end of Clause 3 
explanations two and three of Sections }24-A, I. P. C. in order to 
define disaffection 

‘On the motion of Mr. Agnihotri tho penalty under this Bill wak 
reduced from two years to six months. The Government strongly 
opposed this, the Home Member pointing out that the maximum of 
two years in serious cases was heavy. if 

Mr. Rangachari suggested that really serious cases of disaffectidn 
cuuld be dealt with under Section 124-A,I.'P.C. When the amenda- 
ment for reduction in the period of saritennces ways préssed to a division 
it was carried by a majority of one, voting being 39 againet 38. 

Mr. Bhargava moved that the proposed fine be reduced from 
one thousand to two hundred rupees. This change was also carried 
by 44 against 37. 


Clause 3, before and after. 


4 


Clause three, as it emerged from the Select Committee read :— 


Whoever intentionally: causes, or attempts to cause or does any 
act which he knows is likely to cause disaffection amongst the mem- 
bers of a Police Force, or induces or attempts to induce, or does any 
act which he knows is likely to induce any members of a Police force 
to withbold his services, otherwise than in a manner expressly 
authorised by, or under any law for the time being in force, or to 
commit a breach of discipline, shall be punished with imprisonment 
which may extend to two years, or with fine which may extend to 
ove thousand rupees or with both,” 


Clause three as finally passed by the Assembly read :— 
‘Whoever intentionally causes, or attempts to cause, or does 
any act which he knows is likely to cause disaffection towards His 
Majesty, ‘or the Government established by law in British India, 
amongst the members of a Police Force, or induces, or attempts to in- 
duce, or Goes any act which be knows is likely to induce any mem- 
ber of a Police Force to withhold his services, otherwise than in a 
manner expressly autborised by or under any law for the time being 
in force, pr to commit a breach of discipline shall be punished with 
imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine which 
may extend to two hundred rupees, o1 with both.” 
Explanation :—Expression of disspprobation of the measures of 
the Government with a view to vubtajn their alteration by lawful 
means or of disapprobation of the administrative or other action of 
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the Government do not constitute an offerico under this section, un- 
less they excite, or are made for the purpose of exciting disaffection. 

Objection was taken that clause three of the Bill as drafted did 
not carry out the instructions of the Select Committee which de- 
finitely laid down that bonafide attempts for securing resignation of 
a police man for bettering his prospects, or otherwise furthering ‘bis 
welfdre, should not be penalised. \ 

The Home Mewber said that the idea of this recommendation 
was put into a clause cut promised to get it examined, and if any 
further explanation of the language was necessary he would intro- 
duce it before it is sent to the Council of State. 

Clauses 4 and 5 of the Bill were passed without any change, at- 
tempts at amending them having failed. 

Mr. Neogy moved that the operation of the Bill be restricted to 
one year in order to see how 1t worked during that period leaving it 
open to the Government to come up again with a view to perpetuate 
this measure if the House were satisfied then with the necessity 
therefor. 

Sir William Vincent opposed Mr. Neogy’s motion betause the 
Government did not consider the measure as an emergency, repres- 
sive or special legislation, but as one perfectly harmlicss and one to 
which both the people and the Police would look to in ordinary times, 
The motion of Mr. Neogy was rejected by 42 votes to 36. Sir William 
Vincent then moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 

Dr. Gour took objection to its passage on the ground that this 
motion need uot be taken up the same day it wasconsidered. Mr. 
Rangachari and Dr. Sarbadhikari pointed out that the Bill was 
not a perfect measure and that the Home Member himself had ad- 
mitted that he would get it «(xamined before going to the Council 
of State. They urged that the dignity of the House required that 
all imperfections must be removed before the Bill was sent to the 
Upper Chamher. 

The Home Member readily agreed to the suggestion for post- 
ponerment of further consideration of the Bill with a view to examine 
whether all the provisions pressed by the House were embodied in 
the Bill in proper order. The further consideration of the Bill was 
therefore postponed. 


The Council of State. 
SIMLA—167H SEPTEMBER 1922 


Op the 18th further discussion was taken up on the resolu- 
tion of Prof. Kale who wanted maintenance of separate accounts 
for posts and telegraphs iu the combined post offices. The resolution 
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was pressed to a division and lost, 9 voting for and 21 against it, 
about half a dozen members remaining neutral. 

Lala Ramsaran Das moved that the system of monopolies now 
given to the Government contractor in every district of the Punjab 
for the sale of salt having proved injurious to the general public 
should be abolished and the old system for the sale of salt should 
be adopted. After further discussion Lala Ramsaran Das withdrew 
his resolution. 


The Indian Forest Service 


Mr, Sethna moved :— This Council recommends to the 
Governor General in Council that in view of the fact that India 
provides in the Forest Research Institute at Debra Dun a highly 
efficient and up to-date institution for instruction in forestry and 
forest research, the present practice of recruiting a proportion of 
the probationers for the Indian Forest Service in Great Britain 
and training all probationers, whether recruited in Great Britain or 
India, in the Universities of the United Kingdom, be abolished 
jorthwith and that all probationers for the service be recruited and 
trained in India, and that every such probationer drafted into the 
service be given all facilities to add to his knowledge and experience 
by atour to the Continent of Europe after at least three years of 
continuous and approved service.” 

This resolution was practically the same as the motion of Mr. 
Neogy which was adopted in the Legislative Assembly on 11th 
September in prefereice to Mr. Hullah’s proposition that recruit- 
ment be by selection in England and India, of recruits who have 
already undergone a preliminary education in forestry followed by 
training for one year in England and Europe of all 1ecruits together 
at a ceutral itstitution as recommended by the Inter-departmental 
Committee on Imperial Forestry Education. Mr. Sarma had given 
notice that this latter proposition of the Revenue Secretary will 
be moved at this meeting of the Council of State as an amendment 
to Mr. Sethna’s r solution, but as soon as Mr. Sethna bad moved 
his resolution, the President declared the meeting adjourned till 
next day when further consideration of the resolution of Mr. Sethna 
will be taken up along with Mr. Sarma’s amendment. 

In moving the resolution Mr, Sethna generally covered the 
grounds traversed by Mr Neogy in the Assembly. He said that his 
resolution merely recommended the adoption of the previous decision 
of the Secretary of State which was acceptable to the Government 
of India and was suggested by the Public Services Commission in 
the first instaice, namely, that aj) recruits be trained at Dehra Dun. 
His resolution also suggested that some time alter the recruits bad 
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qualified themselves, thoy be sent to the continental forests, but 
the proposed amendment of Mr. Sarma was in favour of the recom- 
mendation of the Inter dopartmental Committee. The principal 
reason which the Government gave in support of their resolution was 
that the cost to the Government would be less and they would be 
called upon to pay the expenses for just a period of one year during 
which the probationers would be working at the Central Institute 
somewhere in the United Kingdom The Govt. had not, however, 
given any definite information as to tbe cost of the Central Institute 
and how much India would. be required to contribute not only 
towards the initial cost of such institute but also for its upkeep. In 
the absence of any definite information it could not be assumed for 
certain that the cost of this country would be less as suggested by 
Government, but all things considered it would be cheaper in the 
long run to spend more money on the Dehra Dun Institute and 
train recruits in this country, and the Dehra Dun Institute was 
recognised as one of the best. Further, those who wee in a posi- 
tion to pronounce opinion on this question were emphatic in their 
view that British Forest schools as they existed to-day were inefii- 
cient for the purpose of impartial institution in forestry. ©fficient 
theoretical training could surely be given to the probationers at 
Debra Dun. Mr. Sethna agreed that by the abolition of the 
Provincial Forest Service and its amalgamation with the Indian 
Forest Service into an !ndian Service of Forest Officers, a few lakhs 
of rupees would be saved annually in each of the provinces. But 
whether this was done or not, he urged that the training of all 
recruits for the forest service should be in India 
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On the Council of State assembling on the 19th Mr. Sarma 
moved his counter proposition on behalf of the Government which 
was to the effect that recruitment to the Indian Forest Service 
be by selection in England and India, of recruits who had already 
undergone a preliminary education in forestry followed by training 
for one year in England and Europe of all recruits together at a 
central institute as recommended by the Inter Departmental 
Committee on Imperial Forestry 1921. This amendment was the 
same as Mr. Hullah’s proposition which was defeated in the Legiala- 
tive Assembly on the llth September. The difference bstween Mr. 
Sethna’s motion and Mr. Sarma’s amendment is that while the 
former wanted that all recruits both Indian and British to the Indian 
Forestry Service be trained in India and be allowed to supplement 
their knowledge after at least three years approved servica by a tour 
in the continent, the latter urged that the recruitment be hoth in 
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England and India, those recruits trained in England supplementing 
their knowledge in the continental forests. Mr. Sarma in urging bis 
proposition on bebulf of the Government made a lengthy spec ch. 
He was glad to note that the intelligentsia in this country wera 
realising the necossity of developing the potential resources of 
forest. They must approach the question from a commercial 
stand-point rather than from the stand point of appointing recruits 
from one class of people or any other 

Sardar Jogendra Singh opposed it because he was entirely uncon- 
vinced by the speech of Mr. Sarma which was in the name of a 
special pleading. The question of training in forestry at Debra Dun 
was started about seven years ago and even Government had not 
come to a decision in favour of a well-equipped institute at that 
place. By accepting the nmendmont of Mr. Sirma this House would 
only be further postponing the matter. Moreover, the study of seri- 
culture which had been emphasised by Mr. Sarma was provided 
for in the resolution of Mr. Sethna that every probationer be given 
all facilities to add to his knowledge and experience by a tour in the 
continent of Kurope after three years of approved service in India. 

Mr. Samaldas moved an amendment to Mr. Sarma’s amend- 
ment. The effect of it was that recruitment to the Indian 
Forest Service be for the present by selection in England and India 
of recruits who have already undergone a preliminary education in 
forestry followed by training for one year in England and Europe 
of all recruits together at acentral institution provided the final 
goal to be kept in view would be that complete training in forestry 
be given in this country at an institute where there should be full 
scope for research work. 

Mr. Kale characterised this amendment as a diluted motion 
and strongly opposed it. The amendment of Mr. Samaldas was 
then put and lost. 

The Revenue Member assured the House that training in Dehra 
Dun would be the best possible and pointed out that Mr. Sethna’s 
proposition would only delay the realisation of Indian hopes, YVhe 
amendment of Mr. Sarma was put and declared lost and on bis claim 
ing division it was found that 16 voted against the amendment and 
15 for it, the non-official section of the House greeting the announce- 
ment of the result with applause, ‘The resolution of Mr. Sethua was 
chen put and carried. 


Slaughter of Cows. 
Mr. Sukhbir Sinha moved :— “This Council recommends to the 
Governor-Genera)-in-Council that in order to improve the. breed and 
number of mileh and agricultural cattle 8 commission he appointed to 
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make enquiries in every province, take evidence, collect facts and 
figures and report as to the following points among others: the 
pumber and condition of milch cattle, slaughter of cattle for food, 
slaughter of cattle for Muhammadan religious purposes, slaughter of 
cattle for British soldiers, whether beef can be imported from outside 
India if required for British troops. the conditions of grazing Jands, 
the condition of fodder, how the number and breed of cattle can be 
improved.” 

The motion was opposed by Sir Umar Hayat Khan and Mr. 
Rangaswami Ayyangar, the latter on the ground that ata time 
when Muhammadans themselves were slowly abstaining from cow- 
killing the Couucil should not force upon the Government a resolu- 
tion which would do more harm than good. 

On Mr. Sarma assuring the House that the Government was 
keen in the matter and were doing everything possible in the 
desired direction, Mr. Sukhbir Singh withdrew his resolution. 

Inland Navigation 


On the motion of Mr. Lindsay the tollowing three resolutions 
adopted in the Legislative Assembly wore carnied :— (1) That the 
Gouncil of State recommends to the Governor-General-in Council 
that no action be taken on the recommendation concerning the 
limitation of hours of work in inland navigation adopted by the 
Central Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the 
League of Nations convened at Geneva on the 15th day of June 
1920. (2) That the Council of State recommends to the Governor. 
General-in-Council that he should ratify the draft conventions 
adopted by the General Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation of the League of Nations convened at Geneva on the 
25th day of October 192) fixing the minimum age for the admission 
of young persons to employment as trimmers to stockers and con- 
cerning the compulsory medical examination of children and young 
peraons employed at sea. (3) This Council recommends to the 
Governor-General-in Council that bsayond forwarding a copy to local 
Governments and administrations for any action which they may 
consider desirable, no action need be taken on the recommendation 
concerning the application of the weekly rest day in commercial 
establishments adopted by the general conference of the )nterna- 
tioual Labour Organisation of the League of Nations convened at 
Geneva on the 25th October 1921.” 
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Political Prisoners 
Alter afew questions hed been anewered, Mr. Lelotha 
Samaldas moved that political prisoners who ate not conyisted of 
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violence to person or of destrustion of property or of incitement 
thereto should be treated as first class misdemeants asin England. 

In urging the motion for the acceptance of the House, Mr. 
Samaldas referred to the public feeling in the matter, which he said, 
ought to be assuaged by giving the political prisoners lenient and 
kind treatment. In the Bombay Council when a resolution was 
brought on this question, the Home Member then stated that the 
treatment would be more humane and that there would be no reason 
for complaint. It was further stated that instructions were being 
issued to Local Governments by the Government of India. That 
was the reason for the mover’s bringing in the question before the 
Central Legislature. Mr. Samaldas referred to several cases of 
hardship to which the political prisoners bad been subjected and 
remarked that the object of the punishment meted out to the 
prisoners must be reform and not retribution. He specially referred 
to several cases of whipping of political prisoners in the enlightened 
province of Bengal and remarked that it wasa pity that sucha 
form of punishment, resorted to only in serious cases like mutiny, 
and against which the jail committee has made specific recommenda- 
tion, had been inflicted in the name of jaw and order, thereby 
making martyrs of the prisoners. 

Mr. ODonnell, the Home Secretary, replied on behalf of 
the Government explaining what had been done by the Govern- 
ment. He welcomed this resolution because it gave the Govern- 
ment an opportunity of removing the misapprehensions that had 
been sedulously fostered by the non-co-operation party, who carried 
on an inaidiuous campaign of calumny on this subject with the result 
that false statements and false rumours and false reports had ap 
peared in the press. Mr. O’Donnell referred to the discussion in 
the Bombay Legislative Council where, on behalf of the Government, 
the Home Member had given special denial of the allegations and 
malicious and stupid statements made about the treatment of politi- 
cal prisoners and sald that, although the non-co operators were in 
sidious in their attack on Government with regard to the treatment 
of political prisoners, they were generally silent about the conduct of 
the prisoners in jail. There were many prisoners who had been guilty 
of serious offences against jail discipline and it was a well-known 
fact that there had been recently several cases of jail outbreaks. 
There bad been during the Jast two years a movement tampering 
with the loyalty of the troops and for subverting the constitutional 
Government. if such an offence had been committed in England no 
person would be treated as a first class misdemeant. 

Mr. Raza Ali :—What about Irish political prisoners ? 

Mr. O’Donnell :-—''T am coming to that, Sir, I have geen it 
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repeatedly stated that in every country in the world, except in India, 
all people convicted of political offences are treated as first class misde- 
meants. | have not seen the evidence in support of this allegation. If 
the statements that are appearing in the Press are correct there have 
been very serious sentences of political prisoners in the United King- 
dom. | know sometbing about Ireland and you can take it from me that 
none of the Sinn Fein prisoners had received treatment in the first 
division. The special rujes and instructions issned by the Govern- 
ment of India do not differ from the special rules issued in the case 
of Sinn Feiners at a time when three fourths of the population there 
were In passive or active rebellion. I say that the instructions issued 
by the Government of India to local Gavernments will not compare 
unfavourably with the rules in Ireland.” 

Mr, O’Donnell referred to the privileges to the prisoners and 
said that those selected for special treatment could get their own 
beds, could have their own dress, and would be supplied with news- 
papers. As regards the privilege of getting their own beds, the 
Punjab Government believe that as the people of that province were 
warlike and virile, there was every possibility that beds would be 
broken and used as weapons to fight against each other, thereby 
impairing the jail discipline. Regarding the supply of newspapers 
Mr. O’Donnell emphasised that this was the practice till some time 
ago in a number of jails, but as it had led to unfortunate results, 
such as serious outbreak in the Lahore jail, it had to be restricted 
to certain exceptional cases. The privilege of writing letters and 
receiving them was also extended in special and urgent cases. No 
menial duties would be given to prisoners and handcuffing would not 
be imposed on those who behaved well. Flogging in jail would he 
resorted to only in the last resort and that too under the orders of 
the Local Government. 

Mr. Raza Ali moved an amendment by way of addition to the 
resolution. It was to the effect that enquiries should at once he made 
into the condition of political prisoners in the North-west Frontier 
Province. His main contention was that there were J.egislative 
Councils in all the Provinces in India to agitate on behalf of the 
political prisoners, but there was no such Council in the Frontier 
Province, and it was therefore necessary that their condition should 
be enquired into The difficulties of the political prisoners in the 
Frontier Province were in regard to food, clothing and solitary con- 
finement. I[f the treatment meted out to political prisoners in UP. 
were to be followed in other Provinces then the lot of these prisoners 
would be much happier What should be done was that there should 
be separate jails for political prisoners. Mr. Raza Ali believed that 
the list of concessions announced by Mr. O'Donnell would assuage 
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public feelings to some extent, but these concessions were hedged in 
by so many conditions, that the whole thing looked like giving with 
one hand and taking away with the other. Mr. Raza Ali asked 
the House to pay the highost compliment to Sir Umar Hyat Khan, 
by ignoring his speech completely. 

Mr. O’Donnell assured the House that all the rules and instruc- 
tions issued by the Government of India would be applicable 
to the Frontier Province as well, and these rules and instruc- 
tions were now under the consideration of the Chief Com: 
missioner of that Province. The amendment of Mr. Raza Ali was 
put and lost. When he claimed division the President declared 
that it was an entirely frivolous claim. 

Mr. O’Donnell in winding up the debate emphasised that whip- 
ping would be given under the orders of the Local Government 
which meant that the opinions of Indian members of the Governor’s 
Executive Council would be taken beforehand. It was impracticable 
to have separate jails for political prisoners and it was equally 
impossible that any jail authority would agree to the proposition 
that non-officials zhould be consulted before whipping order was given. 
Ia conclusion Mr. O'Donnell explained the list of concessions and 
said that there was everything in them to show that leniency would 
be reasonably shown to the prisoners. 

The resolution of Mr. Samaldas was then withdrawn. 
On the motion of Mr. Kale, supported by Mr. Moncrieff Smith, 
some amendments to standing orders as suggested by the Select 
Committeo were carried. 


SIMLA—23RD SEPTEMBER 1922 


After question time Mr. Lindsay, Commerce Secretary. moved 
the Council to agree to the Assembly’s recommendation tbat the Bill 
to consolidate and amend the Law relating to the Regulation ard 
Inspection of Mines be referred to a Joint Committee of both 
the Houses, consisting of 18 members. The Council agreed to 
the motion. 


The Police bill. 


Mr. O’Donnell, Home Secretary, in moving for the con- 
sideration of the Bill providing safeguards against spreading 
disaffection among the Police und kindred offences, said that it was 
notorious that there had been actenpts to spread disaffection. It 
might be that they were now not of the same vigour as they were 
a few months ogo. Attempts were at that time made on a very 
serious scalo, in some cases very successfully, and it was a matter 
{yr gratitude that despite such attempts the loyalty of the vast 
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majority of the public bad remained unimpaired (Applause.) But 
even now the propaganda had not ceased and there was no guarantee 
that the attempts would not be renewed with increased vigour in 
the future. For this, there must be effective remedy. The present 
law, that is, Section 124 of I.P.C. (sedition) read with Section 29 
of the Police Act had proved entirely ineffective. ‘The Bill was 
based on the English Law, but differed from it that certain safe- 
guards not to be found in the English Law had been embodied in 
it aud provision had been made for the penalty of six months simple 
imprisonment instead of two years 


Mr. Reza Ali failed to see any justification for Government 
bringing in tke Bill. The onus of proof lay on the Government. 
They must also explain the necessity for the measure, but they had 
not attempted to make a statement explaining in how many cases 
prosecutions were launched for the offence of spreading the perpni- 
cious doctrines among the Police and in how many of them the 
present law proved ineffective. 


Mr. O’Donnell read out extracts from the report of local 
Government sbowing how some policemen bad succumbed to 
the influence of propaganda carried on smongst them. Prosecu- 
tion under Section 124 A was in the nature of a State trial and 
involved great delay which ought to be avoided. A more prompt 
remedy was therefore called for. It was difficult under the present 
law to prove the abetment of offence, because the propaganda was 
carried on secretly and the penalty under the existing law was only 
three months, whereas the offence required greater punishment, For 
these reasons, Mr. O'Donnell urged that the Bill should be taken 
into consideration. The motion was put and carried. 

The amendments to the Bill were then taken up for discussion. 
The amendments of Mr. Khaparde were the same as those 
brought forward by the Home Secretary in fulfilment of the promise 
given by Sir William Vincont in the Legislative Assembly. 
‘The discussion on the amendments lasted nearly two hours. 
All the non official amendments were lost while those moved by 
Mr. O'Donnel! were accepted without much discussion, 


Clause 3. 


Mr. Raza Ali wanted deletion from Clause 3 of the words, 
Whoever dors any act which he knows is likely to cause dis- 
affection towards His Majesty or the Government established by 
law in British India amongst the members of a Police force or 
induces or attempts to induce or does any act which he knows is 
likely to induce.’ The contention of Mr, Raza Ali was that the 
object of the Government could be better achieved by amending 
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the ordinary law Section 124 instead of bringing it in connection 
with the Police Bill. 

Mr. O’Donnell objected to the proposal which war put and 
rejected. 


{ 


Trust the District Magistrate 


Mr. Raza Ali also attempted to change the Bill in reapect of 
Clause (3) by asking for deletion of words relating to attempt to 
induce Police to commit breach of discipline. 

Sir Leslie Miller thonght that the expression was too vague. 
Mr. Moncrieff Smith asked the House to trust the District 
Magistrate without whose sanction any proceedings would not be 


launched under this Act. The amendment of Mr. Reza Ali 
was rejected. 


Danger to Police Assoctations. 


Mr. Kale moved an amendment to the effect that instead of 
the Police association being authorised or recognised by Govern- 
ment, its acts done in good faith under rules or articles of such 
association as being necessary for exemption under the operation of 
the Bill the exemption be extended to any Police association which 
couforms to the rules made by Government in that bebalf. 

This amendment was also lost. 


Official Amendments 


Mr. O’Donnell’s amendments were four in number and they 
were all carried. Two of them were of a drafting character in 
order to remove ambiguities, while the others were very important. 
By these latter two amendments it was provided that no court 
inferior to that of a Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the 
Ist Class shall try any offence under this Act notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in Chapter 23 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
No offence under the Act shall be triable summarily. It was further 
povided that nothing .shall be decmed to an offence under this 
Act which is done in good faith for the purpose of promoting 
the welfare or interests of any member of police force by including 
him to withbold his services in any manner authorised by law. 

The amendments were accepted by the House, 


Amendments in Procedure. 


Mr. Raza Ali made a [further attempt to amend Clause 5 
relatir z to trial of offences so that no prosecution should be launched 
under this Act without the previous sanction of or on the complaint 
of the member of the Executive Council in charge of police or of the 
Jocal Government. He based his proposal on the fact that the District 
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Magistrates in times of local excitement were apt to make very 
wide use of the section, 


Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy opposed the amendment as he thought 
it was defeating the ends of justice. 

Mr. O’Donnell pointed out the necessity for prompt action and 
emphasised the existence, under the ordinary law, of the right to 
appeal to the High Court, should the accused feel any injustice. 

The amendment was therefore lost. 


The Bill as Amended. 


The Bill as finally amended and passed by the Council of State 
ran as follows :—  Whoover intentionally causes or attempts to cause 
ot does any act which he knows is likely to cause disaffection towards 
His Majesty or the Government established by law in British India 
amongst the members of uw police force or induces or attempts to 
induco or dows any act which he knows ia likely to induce any 
member of a police forch to withhold his services or to commit 
breach of discipline shall be punished with imprisonment which may 
extend to six mouths or with fine which may extend to two hundred 
rupees or both.” 

Explanation :—[Expressions of disaffection of the measures of 
the Government with a view to obtain their alteration by lawful 
means or of disapprobation of the administrative or other actions 
of the Government do not constitute an offence under this section 
unleas they cause or are made for the purpose of causing or are 
likely to cause disaffection. | 

‘Nothing shall be deemed an offence under this Act which is 
done in good iaith for the purpose of promoting the welfare or 
interests of any member of a police force by inducing him to with- 
bold his services in any manuer authorised by law or on behalf of 
any association formed for the purpose of furthering the interests 
of the members of a police force as such where the association has 
beeu authorised or recognised by the Government and the act done 
is one under any rules or articles of the association which has béen 
approved by the Government. 

‘‘No court shall proceed to the trial of any offence under this Act 
except with the previous sanction or on the complaint of the 
District Magistrate or in the case of a Presidency town or the town 
of Rangoon, or the Commissioner of Police. 

“No court inferior to that of a Presidency Magistrate or 
Magistrate of the First Class shall try offence under thia Act notwith- 
atandiug anything contained in Chapter 22 of Cr. Pr. Code of 1898, 

"No offenee under this Act shall be Jiable to he summarily 
disposed of,” 4 | 
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The Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly and as amead- 
ed by the Council of State, was then passed. 

Ou the motion of Mr. Cook, the Negotiable fustruments Bill as 
passed by the Assembly was passed. This measure extends protec- 
tion to bankers who receive crossed cheques for a customer from 
having to incur any liability in case the cheque proves defective, 

The House then agreed to the passage of three more Bills an 
the motion of Mr. O’Donnell, These were the Court Fees Act 
Amendment Bill, the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Bill and the 
Official Trustees and Administrator Generals Act Amendment Bill 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly. No discussion touk place. 


SIMLA—25TH SEPTEMBER 1922 


The Council of State met on the 25th to discuss four non-official 
resolutions. There were only two questions on the agenda, one of 
which related to the report of the Fiscal Commission. 

The President then read two messages received from Lord 
Reading, the Governor General. ‘The first stated :— 

That as the Legislative Assembly had refused leave to introduce 
the Bill providing protection to the Princes in Indian States against 
seditious attacks in the Press in British India, Lord Reading 
declared in exercise of his powers under sub-section | of Soction 
67 (B) that he had certified oe Bill as essential for the intorests of 
British India. 

The ,second mossage secoalinentied that the Bill be passed in 
the Couucil of State in the form in which it had been presented. 

The Secretary laid on the table the copy of the Bill whereupon 
the Hon. Mr. Thompson asked the President for a ruling about the 
procedure to be followed as to the form of the motion Sir 
Alexander Muddiman eaid that this was the first occasion when 
a Bill certified under Section 67 (B) of the Government of 
India Act had been brought before the Council. The sec- 
tion dealt in the first place with Bills which bad already been 
passed by the other Chamber. But leave to introduce the 
Press Law Bill giving protection to Princes was understood to 
have been refused. That brought these questions to the second part 
of the ‘sub-clause which said—’"' If the Bill has not already bean so 
passed it will be laid before the other Chamber and if consented tp 
by that Chamber in the form recommended by the Governor-General 
it shall bacome an Act on the signitication of the Governor-General’s 
assent, or, if not so consanted to, i¢ shall, on the signature by the 
Governor-Geperal, become an Act as aforesaid.” Thus it was clear 
that Parliament had intended that in case where a Bill had 
been refysed jntroduction and certificate bad beev given by khe 
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Governor-General it should be lud before the other Chamber. The 
position was entirely n»nalogons to that created by Rule 25, that 19, 
that when a Bill has been laid the motion for consideration might 
be made In other words, there was no motion for leave to intio- 
duce it The Bill was merely a certificated Bill and therefore, if 1t 
was passed in the form not 1ecommended by the Governor General, 
thon 16 could bccome an Act on the signature of the Governor- 
General uider Sub Section to Section 62 (1) It was clear that if 
the Bill was pissed into an Act it must be laid before the House of 
Parliament aud any obsetvation made by the Council must inevit 
ably come under the consideration of the Mother of Parliaments 

It was finally announced that the Bull would come up next day 
in the form of a recommend xtion of the Governor General 


[see poste for procedings| 


The Legislative Assembly. 


SIMLA—18-251H SEPTEMBER 1922 
The Police Bil] 


On the Assembly meeting on the 18th the adjourned considera- 
tion of the Police Disaffection Bill was taken up (see p 701). 
Despite non-othetal opposition and 1n the face of grave warnings, the 
Government carried the Billinits third reading in the Legislative 
Assembly. Non official opinion was voiced by Dr. Gour and Mr. 
Rangachari that the measure was still imperfect 1n as much 4s 1t was 
not stated therein whether lawful measuies taken by any person to se- 
cure the resignation of a member of the police force to further the latter’s 
welfare would not be penalised, nor was it provided that cases arising 
under this Act would not come before any subordinate judiciary but 
only before a First Class Magistrate as was urged by the non offcial 
portion of the House on the last day [fo this Sir William Vincent, 
anxious to see no obstacle to the passage of his bill, promised to 
remedy these two defects by himself proposing the desired amend- 
ments in the Council of State. 
On this assurance the Bill was then passed. 
Cr Pr Code Amendment Bill. 


Sir William then moved the consideration of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code Amendment Bull as previously passed by the Upper 
House without much discussion and quite ina hurry. The Bill bad 
156 Clauses dealing with various sections of a very important nature 
and aimed at radical alterations of some sections of the Criminal 
Code Naturally this indecent haste prompted a strong protest of the 
non official membcrs who pointed out that they bad not been given 
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any time to examine the provisions of the Bill. Moreover, eminent 
lawyors and jurists outside the House had not any opportunity to 
examine the nature of the Bill and modifications suggested and other 
defects and drawbacks. The Home Member, however, insisted on 
behalf of the Government on the bill being taken into consideration 
on the grounds that it bad been in the process of formation for the 
last 12 years since 1910, that it had been before the public for the 
last 18 months when it was reintroduced and referr.d to a Select 
Committee and that lastly, he and the Law Member who had been in- 
terested in the measure would have probably retired by the 
next Sessions. 

The motion for postponement was, however, carried by an 
overwhelming majority. 

The House then sat to elect Standing Committees to bo asso- 
ciated witb the Home and Commerce and Industries Departments 
to consist of 6 and 9 members respectively. 


At the meeting of the Assembly on the 19th, Dr. Gour obtained 
leave for introducing his bill to amend the Legal Practitioners Act 
1879 so as to remove all doubts as to the eligibility of women to 
practice at the Bar. The Putua High Court had interpreted the Act 
by which they had been disqualified, while the Allahabad High Court 
bad held they were entitled for eurolment and had enrolled one lady 
Vakil. This anomaly had to be removed. 


Supreme Court for India 


Dr. Gour next moved for leave to introduce his bill for the 
establishment of a Supreme Court in India With regard to the aims 
and objects of the bill, De. Gour stated that the bill was intended 
to complete the judicial equipment of India by providing within 
its borders a Court of ultimate appvoal. Such Courts have accom- 
pinied tho grant of constitutions to the major Colonies of England 
aud they have proved a great success. The Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council which in the past discharged the functions of a 
Supreme Court is not a Court at all and was intended to be merely 
an makeshift pending the establishment of a regular constituted 
Court. Its jurisdiction is in Criminal cases negligible, while in 
Civil cases, appeals to it involve an expense and delay which is at 
times ruinous to the litigant. 

Dr. Sapru raised a point of order and asked the ruling of the 
chair whether Dr. Gour could move his Bill as Dr. Sapru doubted 
the jurisdiction of the legislature to establish such a Court. 
He referred to Section 65 of the Government of India Act to show 
‘that the Indian Legislature which was a creature of Parliament 
eould not establish.» Supreme Court whose etatus aud scupe would 
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be higher than and thus interfere with the jurisdiction of High 
Courts established by Act of Parliament. 


In reply, Dr Gour pointed out that the question, as raised by 
the Luw Member, was not one of mere establishment of the Supreme 
Court, but of a vital constitutional issue involving the rights, 
privileges aud the jurisdiction of the Legislature, and he quoted 
clause (a) of Section 84 of the Government of India Act that the 
Legislature was quite competent to do so. He next quoted the 
rulings of the High Courts and the Privy Council itself to show 
that it was within the scope of the Legislature to establich courts 
independent of the jurisdiction of High Courts such as were estab- 
lished under the Defence of India Act even though it might affect 
the prerogative of the Crown. 

As the whole question was one of vital constitutional import- 
ance, Dr. Gour suggested to the President that he might take some 
time to give his ruling after thorough consideration and consulta- 
tions. Several lawyer members expressed their desire to further 
elucidate the point, but the president held that it was not necessary 
to go into legal technicalities and interpretations. He would give 
his ruling according to the precedent of Canada where, when it was 
decided to establish such a court, a special Act of Parliament was 
passed permitting them to doso As in the case of India also the 
constitution made no specific provision, he held that it did not 
intend to rest this power in the Legislature. He therefore ruled 
Dr. Gour’s motion out of order. 


Restitution of Conjugal Rights 


Dr. Gour next moved for leave to refer his bill to amend the 
Civil Procedure Code which dealt with tho position of women in 
cases of restitution of conjugal relations to a Select Committee. 
Dr. Gour sought to abolish the execution of decrees for restitution 
of conjugal mghts by the imprisonment of the wife if she failed 
to comply with the order of the Cuurt 

The Government members stood aloof while amongst the non- 
officiils a very heen and interesting debate ensucd Messrs. Ranga- 
chariar, Yamin Khan, Kasem, Sahabuddin and J N. Mukherjee 
strongly opposed the motion on the ground of orthodoxy. Mr, 
Rangachariar said that «the Indian notion of the conjugal relations 
stood on a different footing from that prevalent in the West. In 
this country there was no |.w of divorce and once a wife she was 
always a wife, He added that there were very few cases of restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights and imprisonment was the only method 
by which a woman can be punished for contempt of the decree 


of the court, 
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Rao Bahadur Subrabmanyam, supporting, said that he had heard: 
the talk of the sacredness, morality, chastity, etc. of woman, but not 
a single word as to th; same of the man. It was rather strangs that 
this House should constitute itself as a tribunal over the immorality 
of woman, while it did not exercise its jurisdiction in the case of man. 

Munshi Iswar Saran, aradical reformer though clad in bis 
typical orthodox dress, made un eluquent specch which went home 
to many members. He suid he had been distressed to see how a 
beneficent proposal of social reform was being turned down by some 
of those who are out to win hberty for themselves and their country 
styling themselves as Democrats, Nationalists and what not. He had 
seen attempts being made to turn down the proposal in the rame of 
religion, which was really no religion but obscurantism, which sanc- 
tioned marrizges of child girls with grandiatherly husbands of 60, 
as Rao Bahadur Subramanyam had pointed out. He asked those who 
had waxed eloqueut over the sacredness of Hindu marriage, where 
was the sanction in the Shastras that when a wife does not wish to 
live with her husband, she should be imprisoned? ‘These argu- 
ments,” Munshi Iswar Saran pathetically remarked, ‘we have been 
used to hearing from the Treasury Benches whenever Rao Bahadur 
Rangacbariar and bis Democrats urged any measure of political 
reform, and tow we hear it from the mouth of a leader of the 
Democrats in this matter of social reform that India is i0t 
fingland.” The speaker dreaded to think what would happen 
if under a Swaraj Government the pillars of orthodoxy, such 
as Rao Bahadur Rangachariar, occupied the Treasury Benches. 
Perhaps every measure o1 social reform would be turned down as 
were questions of political reforms by the present Government. 

Dr. Gour’s motion was finally declared carried by a majority 
of 16, 33 voting for and 23 against it. 

The Mopla Train Tragedy 

On the Assembly meeting on t'e 22nd Mr. Sarfraz Hussain 
Khan moved tbat suitable action be taken ugainst those officers who 
are directly or indirectly responsible for the Moplab train tragedy 
at Podanur aud are found guilty of meting out ill treatment to 
Moplah women aud children during the recent disturbances 
in Maldbar. 

He said that justice and humanity demanded that at least 
adequate compensation should be given to the families of the victims 
of the tragedy. The Moplahs should be similarly treated as the 
Punjab victims who had been compensated. He thought Govt. had 
lightly treated the trugedy and appealed to the House not to be 
callons to humag sufferings and to take enitable action to compensate 
the families of victims. 
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Mi. Venkatapathi Razu asked, who was responsible for the 
tragedy ? ‘There must bs some and those persous must be punished 
however high might be their position. Even after three centuries 
there were some people who complain against the Black Hole of 
Calcutta although some of the historians condemned it as a myth, 
and was not the train tragedy, asked the speaker, worse than the 
Black Hole of Calcutta? If the prisoners who died happened to be 
Europeana and not Indians, the whole world would have been ina 
state of thrill and there would have bean resignations from several 
quarters. Only a few days ago they saw in the papers an account 
of the death of two soldiers from sunstroke while travelling from 
Karachi and it was stated they were not supplied with electric 
fans, but here there were deaths of 70 persons for want of air and 
water and what steps, he asked, hud been taken to give relief to 
their families ? 

The resolution was, after further discussion, put to vote and 
rejected by 52 against 32. 


Ths Assembly Secretary 


Mr Subramanyam moved a resolution urging the institution 
at a very early date of an establishment consisting of a Secretary and 
necessary stalf of clerks under the President of the Assembly for 
the purpose of carrying on work in connection with the Assembly, 
Mr. Subramanyam said that the Assembly would have its own 
self-contained staff as in the case House of Commons to deal with 
its business. At presert the whole work was done by the Legis- 
lative Department of the Government of India. There would be 
involved no extra cost as the staff required was already there, but 
it only required to be shifted and put down for the Assembly. When 
this was done be was sure tbe House would know who was respon- 
sible to it and would therefore expect from him the ordinary 
courtesy due to its members, 


Mr. Ginuwala supporting the resolution said that supposing 
a coustitutional question arose in which officials differed from 
nou -officials the House would then look to the Chair for a decision, 
In such matters the President would expect the Secretary to give 
his advice. Now if tbe Secretary was the same person who had 
given a particular advice in bis executive capacity as the Secretary 
to the Legislative Department, then he could ..ot give any other 
advice to the Prosident. It was therefore essential that the 
Secretary of the House sbould be a person different from the 
Seoretary of the Legislative Department. 

Governmont opposed the motion ou the ground of extra expense. 
Mr. Rangschariar said that in order to meet the Government's 
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reasonable point of view they should want till the report of the 

Inchcape Committee was out. He therefore moved the adjournment 

of the debate on the resolution which was unanimously agreed to 
Cotton Bull 


On Sep 23rd on the motion of Mt Innes, the House 
agreed to reterto aJoiwt Committee the Bill providing for res 
triction and control of cotton in orde1 to put 1 stop to the mal 
practices of miaing short staple cotton which were ¢xereising & 
serious and dangerous influence on the cotton industry of India 
The Local Governments hid been empowered to prevent with the 
previous consent of the local legislature interior cotton ot cotton 
waste from being imported except unde? lieense into areas which tt 
was desired to protect 

Abolition of Transportation 


Sir Wilham Vineent next introduced his Bill providing for 
abolition of transportation in respect of criminal offences Sir 
Wilham Vincent, in explaining the Bill, sud that it was the out 
come of the i¢cport of the Jail Committee Althongh the Govern- 
ment of India had issued long ago mstructions for abolishing trans- 
portation, it was not found possible to maintain that order and 
partial transpoitation was agin ordered in view of overriowdipg 1n 
Indian Jails = At present there were twelve to fourteen pilsoners In 
the Andamans and all prov nces would not be able to take back 
their prisoners at once 

White Slave Traffic 


Sir Wilham Vincent next introduced his Bul amending Sections 
362 and 360 or the Indiiun Penal Code thus giving effect to the 
resolutions adopted by both Houses of the Indian Legislature in last 
Delbi Session on the question of the suppression of White 
Slave Trattic 
The Press (Princes’ Prote tion) Bill 


Then came the most important b | of the Sessict, for con 
sideration Ite Home Vember ashed leave to introduce his Bll 
to prevent dissemtradcn by mmcans of Toc’\s, newspipcrs and other 
documents of matters cileularcd to bring into hatred or contempt 
or to extits disatfection ag tnst Princes or Chicis of States am India 
or the Govcrnm nt or administrations established in such Stites 

~" ére was avery hexted debate over this matter The Home 
Member said amoig other things that the Bill closely foliowed 
the provisions of the Dnglish Act whieh protcets foreign Govern- 
ments agiinst objectionable st acks in the Press The Princes 
in India, he said, were unanimous in demandig the protection 
which the Government thought was necessary, 
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The signatories to the report of the Press Act Committee which 
included two eminent members of Government, Sir William and the 
Law Member, hud turned down a propossl for legislation for the 
protection of Native States and Chiefs on the ground that such legis- 
lation would in practice stifle all legitimate criticism directed with 
the object of reforming Native States administration or the ventilat- 
ing of legitimate grievances of Native States’ subjects. Therefore, the 
Home Member began his speech with an apologetic reference to the 
report of the Press Act Committee and said that the Government of 
India as a whole could not find their way to accept this 
recommendation of the Committee as they felt themsclves pledged 
to Native Chiefs and States to afford them protection against viru- 
lent criticism and attacks likely to bring them into contempt or 
hatred. They ielt themselves under the obligition on the further 
ground that in a number of Native States provision existed which 
protected the British Governmint from being brougot into con- 
tampt in their jurisdiction, ‘The repeal of the Press Act had 
taken away this safeguard. ‘Tho Press Act Committee turned the 
proposal down because sufficient evidence was not then placed 
before it. That was the strain of Sir William’s speech. 

Munshi Iswar Saran, who followed Sir William, wondered how 
it could lie in the mouth of Sir Willism to come forward with that 
piece of legislation after being the chief sign+tory to the Press 
Act Committee. He quoted in extenso from the report to show 
that the Committee rejscted that proposyl after cireful considera- 
tion of the pros and cons of the question and came to the deliberate 
conclusion that wny such special legislstion, no matter what safe- 
guards were provided, would be abused and would result in stifling 
all legitimate criticism. Ho asked, have conditions so radically 
changed during the six months thit had pissed between them and 
the Press Act Committee Report to justify the Home Member to 
swallow his opinions and to com; out with that Bill? He asked 
the Home Member how things were going on for so many years 
before 1910 when there was no statutory law in existence. Did not 
the Government of India realiso their obligations towards these States 
then? He pointed out there wero few independent newspapers In 
the Native States themselves, and the proposed measure was sure 
to affect such papers as took interest in the Native States Adminis- 
tration adversely. He recalled a recent instance in which when 
grave imputatious were made against His Majesty the King, he 
refused to tuke advantage of the prerogative of the Crown which 
offered him protection and said he would repudiate them like a com- 
mon individual. He exhorted Indian Chiefs to follow the King Em- 
peror’s example in the matter. Finally, Munshi lswar Saran.oxborted 
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the House to accept Sir William's challenge given on another occa- 
sion to come out in the open and turn down the Bill without further 
consideration. 


On being put to the House the motion for introduction of the 
Bill was rejected by a majority of four votes, division being 41 for 
and 45 against. The result was received amidst loud non- 
official applause. 


Mr. Butler, Education Secretary, then moved :— This Assembly 
recommends to the Governor General in Council, first, to approve the 
proposal of the governing body of the Indian Research Fund Agsocia- 
tion to devote the capital funds at their disposal (a) to the erection 
of an Imperial Medical Research Institute and (b) to the formation 
of afund for its endowment: secondly, to approve the proposal of 
the governing body of the Indian Research Fund Association that so 
long as they receive a sum of five lakhs yearly from Government, 
they shall devote a sum of two and half lakhs to the purposes of the 
Imperial Medical Research Institute ; and thirdly, to accept the 
offer made by certain anonymous donors of contributions totalling 
one and a half lakhs of rupeesa year for 10 years and of at least 
one Jakh a year after ten years towards the maintenance of a clinical 
unit based on the said institute subject to the condition that the 
Government of India will, if and as funds permit, provide that the 
total annual income of the said Inctitute shall not be Jess than five 
Jakbs inclusive of the amounts provided by the Indian Research Fund, 


The House agreed to the resolution without discussion. 


A Supreme Court for India 


Dr. Gour moved for the establishment of a Supreme Court of 
Appeal in British India. He traced the history of the question and 
quoted the opinion of certain local Governments in favour of it. The 
establishment of such a Court, be said, would make India judicially 
self-contained and was well justified by the fact that now that India 
had a written constitution it should also bave a supreme court to 
uphold its constitution and deal with questions out of it, for 
example, the constitutional question about votable and non-votable 
items raised in Delhi by Mr. Ginwala could have been settled in 
India by such a Court. The existing Privy Council, he remarked, 
had been declared by high authorities not as efficient as ndvances 
of time required. With regard to judicial opinion in India he 
contended that three High Courts out of six consulted were in 
favour of a final court of appeal in India. 


Sir William Vincent, on behalf of the Government, explained 
that they had wo adequate time to consider the very mvny opinions 
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that had been received on the subject and the Government had 
therefore not come to any decision thereon. The discussion of the 
resolution was premature, especially in this matter of great moment! 

After discussion, Dr. Gour’s motion wae put to vote and 
rejected, 


The Legislative Assembly 
SIMLA—25TU SEPTEMBER 1922 


The overthrow of the Press Bill by the Assembly ercated a 
sort of scnsation in Simla for the next few days. It ¢was well 
known that the Viceroy, urged from Whitchal], was for carrying 
that piece of legislation, though his Executive Council, especially 
the Home Member, wis not very keen on it. For, only some six 
months ago Sir William Vincent and Dr. Sapru, as members of the 
Press Committee had deliberately declared that a bill of that kind 
was unnecessary, Now, when the Assembly rejected the bill on thé 
23rd, the Home Member hastened tothe Viceroy and Lord Reading 
forthwith certified under S, 67 B., of the Govt. of India Act, that 
the passige of the bill was essential in the interests of British 
India, and ordered the bill to be introduced into the Couneil of 
State as a ‘certificated Bill’. This flouting of the Assembly and 
the unusual exercise of the Governor General’s extraordinary powers 
under the Govt. of India Act served to unnerve the Assembly, and 
on its meeting on the 25th Mr. Rangachariar moved ah adjourn- 
ment of the House to consider the grave situation created. Sit 
William Vincent opposed this motion on the ground that the 
Viceroy had exercised his statutory powers ovor a matter which 
was cololy within his discretion, and that the Governor-General- 
in-Couneil could not make a recommendation to the Governor- 
General in a matter in which he was exercising his prerogative. 
He pointed out that the Bill could not be brought back to the 
Assembly, adroitly hinting at the latter’s climb down, so long as 
the Governor-General’s certificate was in operation. He would, 
however, communicate the wishes of the Assembly to the Viceroy 
if he was assured by the Democratic and National parties that they 
would consider the Bill favourably when he re-introduced the Bill. 

The President ut this stage intervened and suggested a Joint 
Conference of the Government and non official leaders to eee hdw 
best they could avert the conflict. On this Sir William said that 
he would carry the message to His Excellency, but he concluded 
with the taunt that the House had itself to thank for launching 
itself in that inconvenient position. ' 

After Mr. Rangachari’a motion for adjournment fell through, 
Mr. Harchandrai raised informally the question of abandoning 

46 
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altogether the Simla sessions becanse the cold and wet weather 
had a bad effect on the health of members. The two sessions 
in Delhi might be held in October ancl November, and February and 
March. Sir William Vincent said that naturally when such question 
was brought forward witbout notice, the Government could not be 
expected to give its considered view. He was sure that 1f the House 
took the view of Mr. Harchandrai, it would have ample opportunity 
of saying so in Delhi. 

The House then proceeded to the business of the day, and 
agreed to appoint a Joint Committee of nine members on the Indian 
Mines Bill. 

Sir William Vincent moved the final reading of the Bill regard- 
ing the suppression of White Slave Traffic. Mr. Agnihotri moved 
that in view of some objectionable provisions of the Bill, particularly 
the low nge limit, it should be referred to a Select Committee for 
examination. By a majority of one, voting point being 35 against 34, 
the Assembly adopted the motion of Mi. Agnihotri 

The Bill amending the Criminal Tribes Act was passed without 
discussion in the form in which it had emerged from the Select 
Committee. 


The Police Bill 


The House next concurred in the amendments of the Police 
Bill made by the Council of State. Sir William Vincent pointed ont 
that the Government had gone to the farthest possible limit to meet 
the wishes of the House and that the Bill as emerged from the Upper 
Chamber made it clear that ‘bona fide’ actions for the protection of 
the welfare of a member of police force would not be penalised, 
that no Court inferior to that of a Presidency Magistrate or 
Magistrate of tho First Class shall try any offence under this Act, 
and that no offence under this Act shall be triable summarily. 

Mr. Burdon next introduced a Bill to give effect in British 
India to the treaty for limitation of the Naval armaments. 

At this stage the House was adjourned for one and a half 
hour, the President remarking that more than the usual length of 
tho interval was given to enable the Home Member to consult some 
members of the House before reporting to the Viccroy the feeling 
of the' House on the Press Act. 

Accordingly papers were placed in the hands of the members 
explaining the necossity of the legislation. A conference was held 
with the Government members and the leaders of the non- 
officials, Mesers, Rangachari, Samarth, Ginwala and Sir Devaprosad 
Sarbadhipary. The regulé of the Conference was reported to 
the Viceray. 
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Supp'ementary Grants 


Reassembling after lunch the Assembly considered at length 
the supplementary demands for the grants item by item. Several 
motions for reduction were moved morely for eliciting information 
and were later withdrawn. Sir Malcolm Hailey replying to the 
criticism of Dr. Gour on the military budget asked the House not 
to believe the statement ot Dr. Gour that some higher authority 
was forcing them to maintain their military figure at the present 
level. Out of 57 items of demands the Assembly agreed without 
reduction to 27 items. 


The Council of State. 


; SIMLA—26lH SEPIEMBEL 1922, 


On the 25th the Council of State discussed the following reso- 
lutions. Ore standing in the name of Mr. Raza Ali bearing on the 
pay and pensions of the I.C.S was not taken up owing to the 
absence of the member. 

Lala Sukhbir Sinha moved:— 

“That necessary stops be taken to have the Land Acquisition 
Act No. 1 of 1894 so amended as to make any Government 
notification to acquire any land for a public purpose subject to be 
questioned by the proprietors in a Civil Court for declaration 
whether tho object for which tho land is going to be acquired is 
public purpose or not.” 

Mr. Sarma, on behalf of Government, after stating that the 
whole question of the revision of the Act was under consideration, 
said thut it would be inadvisablo, inexpedient and wrong to refer 
the question of acquisition of lands to courts to find out whether it 
wis tor public purpose or not. The resolution was put and lost. 

The next resolution was moved by Sardar Jogendra Singh who 
urged :— 

“That the recommendation of the Acworth Committee he given 
effect to and that the Railway Board be reconstituted providing for 
a strong ludian reprosentation’’. 

The mover and his supporters expressed the feelirg that the 
Indian opinion of the grievance of third class passengers had not 
been given full weight. He considered that in future the constitu- 
tion of the Railway Board must have a strong Indian element. 
There was great necd for the appointment of a Ministry of Transport 
as recommended by the Committee. Otherwise thera would be no 
hope for trade and commerce in the country. The resolution 
Was carried. 
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On the motion of Mr. Kale amended by Mr. Lindsay the 
Council advised the Government to start an enquiry into the system 
at present followed by the dopartment of statistics in collecting, 
compiling and publishing statistics relating to economic, social and con- 
stitutional progress of India with a view to enhance their public utility. 


SIMLA—26''H SEPTEMBER 1922. 

On the Council reassembling on the 26th the Secretary reported 
the passage in the Legislative Assembly of the Police (Incitement to 
Disaffection) Bill as passed in the Council of State. 

On the motion of Mr Lindsay supporred by Mr. Samaldas and 
Sir Arthur Froom the Bill to remove restrictions imposed on trans- 
fer of ships registered in British India was passed. 

The Press Bill for Princes’ Protection. 


Mr. Thompson then moved for the consideration of the Bill 
to prevent dissemination by means of books, newspapers etc., calcu- 
lated to bring into hatred o1 contempt or excite disaffeetion against 
Princes or Chiefs of Indian States or Government or administration 
established in such States. Urging chis motion Mr, Thompson 
made a long speech, attacking the Assembly which had thrown out 
the bill and making many mis statements which were subsequently 
corrected by his chief, Sir William Vincent. He said that the Bill was 
the first ever presented to either Chamber ot the Legislature under 
the certificate of the Governor General. The position that bad 
aricen was not of Government’s seeking. The Bill wus refused 
introduction In the Assembly and the Governor-General, a lawyer 
of the highest eminence, had said that bis Government had decid- 
ed that they were bound by treaties and honour to provide the safety 
sought for. These were words of tremendous weight. But what 
was the answer of the Assembly? That Chamber had flung it back 
directly in the face of the Government of Jndia without considering 
the seriousness ol that step. He then warmed up greatly and said that 
the Assembly had told the bead of the Government of India that 
his idea about the interpretation of the contracts was less than 
dust in the balance. Their cecision at its face value meant that 
in their view treaties and contracts had no meaning, that honour 
was a plea which they would not discuss, and they recognised none 
of the agreements eutored into between the States and the Execu- 
tive Government of the country! But it was the feeling that the 
Assembly did not realise what their action implied that made it 
possible for the Gove:nment to take a more optimistic view of the 
situation. Twocourses were open. The Government might either 
have the Bill reintroduced here or in the Assembly. But that 
wiuld bave meaut delay ar’ uncertainty. The other allurnative 
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was the procedure now adopted under Section 67 of the Act. 
Government felt that this procedure must have the appearance, at 
any rate of ungraciousness towards this House which had so often 
supported them in difficult days. But there was no option under 
the Act. Government after full consideration had decided that 
they were unable to accept any amendment in the form of the Bill 
as recommended hy the Governor-General. The reason was that 
they feared that, if they did not do so awkward legal objections 
might be raised in Courts in case the validity of this legislation was 
challenged. 

Professor Kale moved an amendment tbat the Bill be taken 
into cunsideration early next year. The House discussed this 
amendment at great length and eventually it was lost by a majority. 
Professor Kale in moving for the postponement of the consideration 
suid that, in spite of the admonitions administered by Mr. Thomp- 
son, he moved his amendment because it was not intended to 
defeat the purpose of the Bill nor to call in question the funda- 
mental principle thereof, but only for more time being allowed to 
enhble the members to consider the various features of it. 
Government bad not placed all the materials connected with the 
legislation before the Council. As one who had the greatest respect 
for the Indian Princes and as one who felt gratitude to them for 
educational and other developments in British India that had 
taken place as a result of their charity, Mr. Kale contended 
that sufficient time ought to be allowed so that the Members 
might consider in what way protection could be extended to the 
Indian Princes. 

Sir Binode Chander Mitter thought that the Assembly bad 
not acted hastily or foolishly, on the other hand the Bill hac been 
recommended to this Council by the Viceroy who was one of the 
greatest lawycrs. But, Sir Binode Chander believed, that a case 
for further time to examine the provisions of the Bill had been 
made out by Professor Kale. From the Government point of view 
also it was necessury that the consideration of the Bill must be 
postponed till carly next year, especially in the extraordinary 
circumstances created. There was not to be any reference to the 
Select Committee. If from 1823 down to 1910 the Princes had 
cone on without any protection they could as well afford to wait a 
few months more. 

Sir William Vincent in opposing the amendment remarked at 
the outset that he did not believe that the Assembly ever intended 
in any way to flout His Excellency nor did he think that the honour 
of the Government of India or of the Viceroy bad been treated as 
less than dust in tbe ecale, 
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Mr. Thompson intervening remarked:—I think the Home 
Member is really explaining that he is in agreement with my views. 

Sir William Vincent:—‘‘Sir, I believe that the Aseembly did 
act unwisely in rejecting the motion and | believe that feeling is 
shared by many here, but I agree with Professor Kale that it would 
not be fair to criticise the action of the Assembly, because it would 
do this House no good nor the Government. 1 cannot helieve that 
any remarks made in antagonism to the other House can produce 
good results here or anywhere else. I believe that by the action 
of the Assembly we are in avery unfortunate position. We cannot 
reintroduce the Bill for another year. Now the Bill bas been certi- 
fied by the Governor General. But | am very anxious that this 
Council should sot think that this certification was due to any 
doubt on the part of the Government that there would be no sup- 
port to this Bill from the Council. If the Bill had not been certi: 
fied, it conld not bave come up at all before this House now. 
Even up till last night | have been working to avoid this method of 
legislation but could find no way out. But Mr. Thompson put it 
bluntly that the Government of India would not accept any amend- 
ments to this Bill, The position isthat Government cannot accept any 
amendments to accrtified Bill, We have some doubt that, if we 
accept any amendment, the validity of the certificate might be 
called in question ” 

Proceeding, the Tome Member emphasised the arguments 
advanced by Mr. Thompson about tho necessity for tho measure 
and justified his own position as a signatory to the report of the 
Press Act Committee which bad reported against the necessity for 
protection to the Prinees. With regard to Mr. Thompson’s state- 
ment that the Committee’s finding that there was no law protecting 
Jndian Princes before 1910 was incorrect. Sir William said tbat he 
did not regard the Regulation of 1823 which was afterwards repealed 
1» 1835 was any evidence in support of the proposition that a law 
of the present kind was needed at that time. Secondly, the Comm- 
ttee waa attacked by Mr. Thompson because there were only thice 
cases shown tothem Was it the fault of the Committee that they did 
not hunt round for facts in justification of protection to the Princes! 
Uf the three cases two were not quite strong ard up to the moment 
of writing the report there was no sufficient eviderce. ‘lam quite 
correct,” said Sir William, “in the attitude that I have taken up, but 
since then there bave been numerous iustauces to show that these 
Princes have been shamelessly defamed in the Press. Further, the 
Princes themselves in the Chiefs’ Conference held in November last 
passed a resolution demanding a Bill of this nature. We are unwilling 
to force a legislation in the Council at this time. But there are 
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ruasons for it on account of the action of the Assembly. In thiS 
Bill we only restore the protection that was given to the Princes 
by the Act of 1910 in a safer and better form.” 

The Bill was then taken into cousideration clause by clause. Clause 
I and 2 were carried without ameodment. In Clause 3 Sub-Clause 
(1) Mr, Kale moved that the words “bring or is intended to bring 
into hatred or contempt or” be omitted. Messrs Kale and Khaparde 
tried to move other samendments but they were negatived as no 
amendments could be made in tha bill as sent by the Viceroy, as 
pointed out by Sir William Vincent. 

Sir William Vincent, however, gave an undertaking that all 
the reasonable suggestions made by the non-official members would 
be gone into carefully and, if vecessary, Government would them- 
selves bring forwarl the amendments later. 

Eventually the Bill remained without any amendment. The 
motion for the pussage of the Bill was put and carried, Mr. 
Rangaswami lyengar’s being the only dissentient voice. 

This closed the business of the Simla Session. The Council then 
adjoarned till January 1923. 


The Legislative Assembly. 
SIMLA—26TH SEPTEMBER 1922 


On September 26th the Assembly held the fina] sitting of the 
Simla session. Before the regular business was proceeded with Sir 
William Vincent announced with regret that despite the utmost 
endeavours of the Government members and some non-officials who 
conferred with them they had failed, on account of circumstances 
beyond their control, to come to any satisfactory solution about the 
Impasse on the Press Bill. 

The business of the day was voting on the remaining supple- 
mentary demands. The House sat for only 2 and 1/2 hours during 
which it voted without reduction total supplementary grants am- 
ounting to Rs. 1,309,000, but before the demands were passed 
several members took opportunity to move nominal cuts to elicit 
information. 

Mr. Ginwala raised the question of the Inchcape Committee by 
moving for the nominal reduction of Rs 100 from the expendi- 
ture proposed to caver the expenses of the Retrenchment Committee. 
Mr, Ginwala complained that the Assembly was not represented on 
this Committee and objected to the procedure laid down for the com- 
mittee of admitting only written statements and not oral eviderce, 
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Dr. Nandlal suggested that there should be a Novem- 
ber Session of the Legislature in Delhi so that the Inchoape 
Committee might have the opportunity of hearing the members of 
this House. 

The Finance Member replied that the Government had been 
anxious to follow the example of the Geddes Committee in appoint- 
ing only business men and not politicians to the Committee. He 
thought it was possible that the deliberations of that body may 
have a great effect not only on the finances of the Government, but 
also on their administrative arrangements. He believed that the best 
mandate that the House could give to Lord Inchcape was that he and 
his colleagues should do their best to produce equilibrium inj,their 
revenue and expenditure. Referring to the remarks of Dr. Nandlal 
that the Inchcape Committees and the Assembly should hold their 
Sessions in November in Delhi, the Finance Member admitted that 
the feeling of the members on the subject of retrenchment and the 
atmosphere of the House would influence the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, but he felt that the Departments of Govornment would be so 
busy in getting their affairs examined by the Committee that it 
would be exceedingly difficult for them to carry on the Assembly 
while they were under the constant examination of the Committee. 

Dr. Gour said that the analogy of the Geddes Committee 
would have been closer if the Government had allowed to issue a 
mandate regarding the percentage or amount of ,savings that it 
expected the Retrenchment Committee to effect. 

After further discussion of several amendments proposing 
nominal cats which were all defeated or withdrawn, the full amount 
of the total supplementary demand was granted. The House then 
adjourned till January 1923 to a date to be subsequently 
announced. 


The Press (Princes’ Protection) Bill 


The Democratic Party’s Manifesto 


There was great perturbation amongst the mambere of Indian 
Councils on the grave constitutional issues involved in the forcible 
passage of the Press Bill by the exercise of the Governor General's 
extraordinary powers. Mr. Ringachari, the chief spokesman, and 
Mr. Ginwalla, the chief whip of the Democratic Party in the 
Legislative Assembly issued, on the 28th September 1922, the 
following statement to the press explaining the position of those 
who rejected the motion for the introduction of the Bill to protect 
Indian Princes and discussing the constitutional precedent created 
by the Governor-General’s certification of the Bill :-— 


In view of the constitutional precedent created by His Exeel- 
lency the Governor-General in getting the Bill to protect Indian 
Princes against seditious attacks passed in thea Council of State on 
certification under Section 67 (B) of the Government of India Act 
and in the form recommended by him, it is necessary that the 
position of those who favuured the rejection at the first reading in 
the Indian Legislative Assembly should be clearly explained to the 
public here and in England, The facts which atfected the decision 
of the Assembly may be taken as beyond dispute. A powerful 
committee of which the Hon. Sir William Vincent and the Hon. 
Dr. Te} Bahadur Sapru, both members of the Executive Council 
were members, unanimously reported so recently as July 1921 that 
“we do uot think that we should be justified in recommending on 
general grounds any enactment in the penal code or elsewhere for 
the purpose of affording such protection in the absence of evidence 
to prove the practical necessity for such a provision of the law.” 

In face of this deliberate recommendation the Governor-General 
who, though forming part of the Indian Legislature, is not a 
member of it and has not, like the Prime Minister or any other 
responsible Minister, any personal influence over its deliberations, 
commits himself to this piece of logislation without @ fresh examina: 
tion of the question by a Committee of tho legislature or otherwise, 
At the tail end of this session the Bill was sought to be introduced 
in the Assembly and at its first reading no new material facts were 
placed before it which could justify it in practically over-riding the 
decision of that powerful committee and in ignoring Indian public 
opinion which endorsed it, The necessity of the moasure was not 
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clear on such facts as the Assembly had before it. In rejecting the 

motion for introducing this bill the Assembly has exercised what is 
its constitutional right. This is not the first time that such a 

course has been adopted, as it will be remembered that in September 

Jast a Governmeut Bill (the Indian War Relief Trust Bill) was 

thrown out on the opposition of Mr. Price and others. The action 

of the Governor-General howover cannot, in our opinion, be defended 

on tho mere ground that he was also exercising his constitutional 

rights which is only one of ultimate resort. No doubt the Governor- 

General has the power to adopt this course, but did the circums- 
tances justify its exercise ? Our answer to that question must be 
definitely in the negative. Extraordinary powers of this nature 
are intended to be exercised only when all other avenues of securing 
the object in view have been explored and exhausted. In the first 
place, if the moasure was considered so urgent, it was open to the 
Governor-General and his Government to introdace the Bill in the 
ordinary way in the Council of Stato and get it passed there with 
or witbout a Select Committee of that Chamber, as that Chamber 
might decide, and then bring it back to the Legislative Assembly by 
proroguing the session of the Assembly and convening a new session 
immediately. The Bill could hardly have been considered so urgent 
because Government only on Saturday last took the chance of its 
being introduced in the Assembly in which case the Assembly could 
have at the second reading got the Bill circulated for opinion or 
got it refarred to a select committee. In either case the Bill could 
not have been passed this session. How then witbin 24 bours of 
the rejection of the motion for leave by the Assembly, and before 
the news of it was kuown in the country, His Excellency could have 
thought that the measure was su urgent as to justify resorting to 
this extraordinary procedure, and that on a Sunday, it is difficult to 
comprehend. Secondly, if there was any technical difficulty in the 
way of the re-introduction of the Bill in the Assembly or its intro- 
duction in the Council] of State in the ordinary course in the same 
session, it could have been got over by the proroguation of the two 
Chambers on one day and the resummoning of them on the following 
day for anew session. The third course would have been to have 
allowed the Bill to stand over until the re-assembling of the 
Assembly and the Council of State in a new session and to have 
re-introduced it in either House on fresh material. Lastly, in every 
Jorm of constitution which bears any resemblance to responsible 
Government, the dissolution of the Chamber and an appeal to the 
country against its decision would also bave been resorted to. The 
Governor-General, however, iu preference to all these alternatives, 
utilised the Council of State for securing for his Government the 
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passage of the Bill in the recommended form which would never 
havo been accepted by the Assembly at its second reading, for it is 
beyond doubt that a popular Assembly, even if it had allowed its 
mtroduction, would not have allowed it to be passed without 
removing some of its very objectionuble features To mention 
only one, 16 Is meaningless to speak of spreading disaffection in 
India amongst the British Indian subjests against Indian Princes 
tou whom they owe n0 allegiance. 

VYhis constitutional episode bas brought into prominence two 
very ugly features of the reformed constitution. Firstly, that the 
executive Government can pledge itself to legislation without con- 
sulting the Legislatisxe Bodies and later impose upon them its will 
without justifying the necesuty therefor Secondly, even those who 
bave had faith in the reality of the reforms are now obliged to own 
that they have been rather too optimistic as to their extent and 
character. In these circumstances, us the action of the Legislative 
Assembly 18 likely to be misinterpreted both here and in England, a 
roprescitative deputation ought to he sent to that country with a 
view to explaining the exact circumstances which led to the rejection 
of the motion for the introduction of the Bil], not only to the Joint 
Parhamentary Committee but to the British public at large, before 
the Bill 1s Jaid on the table of Parhament and before any mischicf 
1s done. We are, however, confident that Indian opinion mn the 
country will fully endorse the action of the Assembly. Propaganda 
has to be cartied on also in this country to bung about tho repeal 
of the meaisnre and its r3 enactment in tho usual course, 1f necessary, 
on clear and complete proof as to ifs necessity. 


The Government of India’s Reply 


In reply to this manifesto the Govt. of India issued on Oct. 
Ath the following press communique. 


The attention of the Goveroment of India has bren drawn to a state- 
ment which has been issued to the press by Mr, Rangacharia1 and Mr Guinwala 
explaining the position of those who icjcted the motion for the introduction 
of the Bill to protcet Indian Tiinces and disvussiug the couptitutioual position 
created by the Govcrnor-Gcnetal’s ccrtification of the Bill = Inths tatemcnt 
it 18 alleged that the Govcrnor-Gencral, in the tace of dclberate recommend 
ation of the Press Commuittec, commuittcd himself to kgislation withcut a 
fresh examination of the question, and that at the first reading of the Bull no 
ucw matcrial facto wore ,laccd before the Assombly which could justify the 
measule—fo1 the wiasure was uot clear on such facts as the Astcmbly had 
Difore it It 18 further alleged that the circumstances were not such as to 
justify the exeicise by the Gowrnor-Gcnetal of his constitutional ight, and 
In suppor of this contention it 18 argued that extraordinary powcr of this 
patuie are wtended tu be cxercised only whcn all other avenucs of securing 
the object in view have been cxylored aud exhausted, anc that, in fact, four 
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other courses were open, The Governor-General and his Government, it 1s 
said, might have introduced the Bill in the ordinary way in the Council of 
State and then have brought it back to the Legislative Assembly for proroguing 
the » ssion of the Assembly and convening a new session Immediately ; secondly, 
any technical difficulty 1n the way of reintroduction of the Bill in the 
Assembly or its introduction in the Couucil of State in the ordinary course 
in the same session could have been got over by the prorogation of them on 
the following day for a new session; the third course, it 1s alleged, would have 
been to allow the Bill to stand over until the re-assembling ot the Assembly 
and the Council of State in the new session and to have it in either House 
on fresh material ; and lastly it is alleged, that in every form of constitution 
which bears any resemblance to responsible Government, the dissolution of 
the Chamber and an appeal to the country against its decision could also have 
becn resorted to. 


This statement 1s in sevcral respects misleading. The Press Committee 
considered that they would not be justified in recommending on general grounds 
any enactment for the purpose of affording to prove the practical necessity for 
such a provision of the Law. Their general recommendation was thus entirely 
conditional on the continucd abeence of evidence sufficient to show that Legis- 
lation was required. They expressly stated that they had been handicapped 
by the very inadequate representation of the views of the Princcs, and they made 
It clear that their conclusion was based entirely on the materials placed before 
them. In his address to the Legislature on the 3rd September 1921, His Ix- 
cellency stated that 1t was necessary to make some reservation in regard to this 
part of the report of the Press Committee and that if the Press Act wele 
repealed 1t might become neccessary to consider what form of protection skould 
be given to the Princes in substitution Subsequently to the proceedings of the 
Press Committee a further and more detailed investigation was undertaken and 
it was toen found that the occasions on which the Press Act had been used 14 
connection with attacks on thePrinces had been far more numerous than the Pices 
Committee had been Icd to Lelieve, and further, that objectionable attacks were 
of very frequent occurrence. 


The question whether legislation was necded to protect the Princcs against 
puch attacks was fully discussed during the session of the Chamber of Princes 
held in November last, and the Chamber passed a resolution without a division 
recommending to His Execllency the Viceroy that steps should be taken to 
safeguard them, their States and their Governments, In this connection 1t may 
be observed that no suggestion has ever been made that the powers given to the 
Princcs unaer the Press Act haye ever been abused by thm. Indeed, the argu- 
ment has been that the Princes have availed themselves so sparingly of the 
protection affoided to them and that, therefore, there is no necessity for the 
legislation 1n question, 


It was in the light of and in consequence of the new materials elicited and 
after consultation with local Governments, Darbars and political officers that 
tLe Government of India decided that they were bound by their agreements and 
in honour to afford to the Princes the same measure of protection as they bad 
previously enjoyed by the Press Act, and this decision was announced in 
His Excellency’s speech on the 5th September last at the opening of the Legisla- 
ture. Later, in his speech moving for leave to imtroduce the Bill, Sir Will'am 
Vincent indicated clearly the rcasons which had led to this decision and poited 
out that the Committee had not negatived the idea that euch legislation might be 
necessary in the future. They had only stated that adi quate materials bad not 
been brought before them and very few instances had in fact, he observed, been 
brought to their nutice, He alto made it clea) that further examination bal 
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revealed the existence of a mass of material which had not been before the Com- 
mittee and be cited specific instances of insults and attempts to foment dissatis- 
faction. These instances, he stated, might have been multiplied, but he refrain- 
ed from doing to in view of the limitations attaching to the discussion of a 
motion for leave to introduce a Bill. Nevertheless, despite the announcement 
by His Excellency the Viceroy that the Government were committed not only 
by treaties etc., but above all in honour to the measure and in face of the clear 
indication by the Home Member that since the issue of the report of the Press 
Committee ircsh materials amply justifying and indeed necessitating its enact- 
meut had b:come available, the Assembly rejected the motion for leave to 
introduce ani declined even to consider the Bull. 


It is alleged in the statements of Messrs. Rangachariar and Ginwala that a 
precedent for this action is to be found in the rejection by the Assembly of a 
Government Bill (Tbe {ndian War Relief Trust Bill) in September 1921. It 
18 unnecessary to discuss the question whether rejection by the legislature or 
one of the Chambers thereof of a motion for leave to introduce a Government 
Bill would, 1n any circumstances, be 1n accordance with constitutional practice, 
It will be obvious however to anyone acquainted with the Indian War Relief 
Trust Bill and the proceedings in the Assembly in connection therewith, that 
there can be no real comparison between the action of the Assembly in Te jectony 
that Bill and the course adopted by it in regard to a measure affecting the Rulers 
of one third of India and to which the Government had announced that they 
were committed by considerations of honour, 


The contention that there were other avenues of securing the object in view 
which should have been explored and exhausted before certification was resorted 
to will not stand examination Of the four alternative courses alleged to have 
been possible, the first two were obviously open to grave objections, The 
prorogation of the Assembly or of both Cvambers tu be followed by immed ate 
resummoning for a new acssion was clearly a course not contemplated in the 
rules and, moreover, which 1n the absence of guarantees that the Assembly was 
prepared to Teconsider its attitude, could have served no purpose. The third 
course suggested, namely that the Bill should bave been allowid to stand over 
until the reassembling of the Assembly and the Counc! of State in a new session, 
would have iuvolved a delay of a whole year and might have given rise to 
legitimate apprelension amongst the Princes in regard to the intentions of the 
Government and, morover, could not be alopted by the Government on the 
subject of a Bill to which as already stated they were in honour committed. 
The final suggestion that the Government should have dissolsed the Chamber 
and appealed to the country against its decision can hardly have been intended 
to be taken seriously. If 1t was so intended, however, 1t betrays a complete 
misconception of the circumstances in which such action by the Governor: 
Geneial would be constitutionally justifiable. 


The Viceroy’s Despatch to the Sec. of State 


Finally, a Gazettee “Extraordinary” publishes the despatch of 
Lord Reading to the Secretary of State, dated 12th October, rc garding 
the Indian States’ Protection against Disaffection Act, 1922, and the 
latter’s telegram dated 14th November last fully approving of the 
Governor-General’s action under Section 67 of Government of India 
Act, The bill was sought to be introduced iu the Legislative 
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Assembly during the September session at Simla, but summarily re- 
jected by that House necessitating the Governor-General’s exercise 
of the powers of certification vested in him under the Government 
of India Act, a step which created intense agitation in the press. 
After the certification the Bill went up before the Upper House 
which passed the measure in the form recommended by the Governor- 
General, there being only one dissentient, Mr. K. V. Rangaswamy 
Iyengar. Lord Reading, before setting forth in great detail the cir- 
cumstances which made it incumbent on him to take the necessary 
steps to pass the measure into law, declares: “Ido propose to 
exercise the power vested in mein the proviso to sub-section 
two of that section to direct that the Act shall come into 
operation forthwith.” 


The Despatch 


Lord Reading in the course of his despatch states : 


Although the Government of India in 1823 and again in 1891 had found it 
Necessary to give to Kaling Princes some measure of protection against attacks 
In the press, the l’ress Act of 1910 was the first regular lcgislative cnactment 
which provided for that purpose. Instances of vilification of Rulers of Statcs 
and thu administrations had trom time to time been brought to the notice of 
toe Goverument of India, dinm ply to the well-rememberd letter of Lord Minto 
several of the leading Princes liad emphapiscd the dangers of the press, some of 
them with specific refit nee to the States and in 1909 the Bombay Government 
had drawn attcntion t) tie question of the levy of black-mail from Indian States 
by newspapers pablisard in Bmtih India, It wasin these circumstanccs that 
plovision ws made ju the Act tor the protection of Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
Kleven years later the Government of India, mainly with a view to the removal 
trow the statute book of all provisions of Law which were regarded or Tepresent- 
ed is sevouring of Tepression, decided to appoint a Commuittec to examine the 
Worthing of the Acts relating to the prese and to report as to the desirability of 
repealing or modifying them ‘The case tor Princes was not put before the 
Committee in complete form, but 1 observe that several of the witness who 
were themselves connected with the press Were not opposcd to the grant of 
protect'on to Rulers uf Statice, and some of them referred to cases in which 
wttempts had been made to blackmail Darbars The finding of the Press Com- 
mittee was not a finding that no protection was required, It was merely a find- 
lug that the evidence betore the Committee did not show that such protcction 
was neccssa'y,  Lctore the Comanttece reported, my Government had, in May of 
last year, forescen the necessity of continuing to Prinecs in another form tke 
protection they would lose it tue Press Act were repealed, but in July 1921 the 
Committce repurted that the evidence was insuffici nt to establish the practical 
ueceesity for this protection, We accepted the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee including the fimding above mentioned, Immcdiately thercafter coni- 
plaints of attacks were recetvcd from certain important Piinces and further 
evidence began to accumulate. Accordingly, on August 5th we arrived at the 
decisi0n that the question of substituting some form of protection other than 
that given by the Press Act required turther consideration but should be post. 
poned until the Chamber of Princes had met and given its opinion, 
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The Secretary of State’s Hint 


Varied Opinions 


The result of the inquiry that has ben made has been to show that prac- 
tically all the States which nave replied are defimitcly in favour of action being 
taken ‘There are about half a dozen whose vic ws are somewhat different mm 
that though th: y would apparently lke to be protectcd, they would prefer not 
to ash for protcction of the local Governmcuts (who, 16 must be reme mbered, weie 
not im possession of the fullcr information on which my subsejuent action was 
based), Those of Bengal, the Central Provinccs and Asbam did not think that 
a case had been made out for ) gislation though the opinion of the Government 
of the Central Provinces had retcrcnce only to the minor States with which 
they are in political relations, ‘he Governmcnts of Madras, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab were all in favour of legislation, but Bombay, though 
apparcntly im sympathy with the obj ct aimed at, could suggest no satisfactory 
method of attaining it, while the Government of Bihar and Orissa offered no 
opinion, Among the political authorities consulted there was an overwlh< |ming 
majority in favour of taking action. as mgards the form that the action was 
to take, opinion was gcucrally in favour of extending the scope of dbection 
124-A 


The Safeguard in the Bill. 


The question on legislation was conaidered by my Government in the 
middle of August and it was decided that a bill should be introduced during the 
forthcoming session We did not favour the extension of Section 124-A, as 
apart from other objections an extcnsion of that section would have applied 
to the spoken as well as to the written word, whereas the Press Act had given 
only protection against the latter. We decided, thcrefore, to grant protection 
only in regard to the written word with the important safe-guard that no court 
should try any offence under the Act except on the complaint of and under the 
authority of the Governor-General in Council This safeguard, I may point 
out, 18 more stringent than that provided by Section 196 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code in regard to prosecutions for sedition in British India for 
the institution of which the authority of the local Government or some officer 
empowered by the Governoy-General in Council in this half is all that yg 


required," 
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The Assembly's Conduct. 


The despatch then proceeds to state that the Bill was put before 
the Assembly on 23rd September and leave to introduce it was 
refused hy 45 votes to 41. Sir William Vincent was handicapped 
in developing the case by the rule which limits speeches at that 
stage to ten minutes’ duration, but it was never anticipated that 
leave to introduce a Government bil!, which tho head of the Govern- 
mont had vouched for, would bo rejected in summary fashion by the 
House. It seemed to Lord Reading impossible to ignore the action 
of the Assembly, and after discussing the situation at a Council 
mecting on the 24th. decided to use the special powers of cartifica- 
tion beacause the Government owed a debt to the States both under 
agreements and in honour Next day, a motion for adjournment of 
the House to consider the situation was disallowed by the President 
of the Legislative Assembly, but Sir William Vincent agreed to 
approach Lord Reading on behalf of the Assombly with a view to 
ascertaining whether there was any practicil alternative to allowing 
the bill to take its’course under Section 67 B of the Government of 
India Act. His Excellency then says :— 


43 1t seemed probable that the members of the Assembly who had rejected 
the motion for leave to introduce the bill had not fully realised all that their 
action implied, [ received certain leading members of the assembly that evening, 
but the discussion which ensned made it plain that no agreement could ba 
reached. I decided therfore to let the bill take ite course in the Council of 
State the following day 


Various amendments were movel Among them was one for consideration 
early in 1923 which at the Government's instance was rejected by the House 
As regards the amendments 1n the bill itself, doubts had been pressed whether 
any such amendments were admissible in view of the wording of the section 
which appeared to cnquire that the bill should be passed without alteration in 
the form recommended by me, It seemcd to me therefore more prudent not to 
take any risks and I decided, not without regret, that amendments ought 
not to be accepted at that stage, though the Home Member gave an assurance 
that we should be prepated later on to consider favoulably any amendments 
which might subsequently be shown to be demrable. The Bill was ultimately 
passed by the Councl of State in the form recommended, with only one 
disscntient,’”’ 


The Secretary of State’s Approval 


The Secretary of State telegraphed back on 14th November: ‘‘I 
desire to assure you that the provisions of the Act and your action 
in respect thereof have my full approval and 1 am taking further 
steps required in pursuance of Seotion 67 B of the Government of 
India Act,” 


The Laws of 1921 


Acts Passed by the Central Legislature in 1921 


Indian Tea Cess (Amandment) Act —The object of the 
amendment ia the Indian Lea Cess Act (LX of 1903) was to raise 
the maximum rate of the coss levied on Indian tea from one quarter 
of a ple per pound to eight annas per hundred pounds. The proceeds 
of the cess were to be devoted to propaganda work in connection 
with the consumption of tea in India and abroad. 

The Legislative Assembly (Deputy President’s Salary) Act. 
The Deputy President was to get Rs. 1,000 per mensem, payable 
only for * the period during which he is engaged on work ronnected 
with the business” of the Assembly. 

The Civil Procedure Code (Amendment) Act.—Under 
Section 55 of the Civil Procedure Code of 1908, as soon as a judg- 
ment debtor ariested in execution of a decree for the payment of 
money wis brought before the Court and expressed his desire to 
apply to be declared insolvent, he was automatically released from 
custody. ‘This provision conflicted with Section 23 of the Provincial 
Insolvency Act V of 1920, which made such release depend on the 
discretion of the Court. This conflict was avoided by making the 
provision in the Code to depend on the discretion of the Court. 

The Import and Export of Goods (Amendment) Act.—The 
provisions ot the Import and Export of Goods Act XI of 1916 was 
extended for another year ending with the 3lst March 1922 

The Indigo Cess (Amendment) Act,—The Indigo Cess Act 
Ill of 1918 lovied cess on indigo at the rate of © one rupee per 
maund of 82-2/7 pounds avoirdupois.” The maximum rate was 
raised to one rupee eight annas per hundred weight of one hundred 
and twelve pounds avoirdupois. ” 

The Indian Finance Act 1921.—To provide for the increased 
expenditure in almost all branches of the administration the 
Legislature have to pass @ Finance Act every year to impose 
additional taxes. The new taxes of this year fall under three 
branches: (1) tariff ; (2) post ; (3) income and super tax. 

Under the first bead of tariff, the general ad valorem import 
duty was raised from 7 and balf per cent to 11 per cent, except 
in the case of matches and certain articles of luxury, The machinery 
and stores imported for use in cotton mills wore no longer free of 
duty, but amenable to the general tax. Hitherto match-boxes were 
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liable to an import duty of 7 half per cent. That duty was replaced 
by a specific import duty of 12 annas per gross boxes of matches, 
Duty on liquors increased to 3 annas per degree of proof per 
gallon. Articles of luxury, such as confactionery, gun-powder, 
motor cars, clocks and watches, electro-plated ware, musical instru- 
ments, glass bangles and beads, gold and silver plate, silk piece- 
goods, cinematograph films, fire-works, ivory, jewellery, prints 
engravings and pictures, pneumatic rubber tyres and tubes, smokers’ 
requisites and toys, were all subjected to an ad valorem duty of 20 
per cent. The import duty on sugar was raised from 10 to 15 per 
cent ; on tobacco, by 50 per cent. 

Aa to the increase under second head the rates on letters were 
changed. letters weighing half tola and under were to bear half an 
anna postage ; those weighing up to one tola to bear 9 pies stamp ; 
and those weighing from one tola to 2 half tolas 1 anna postage. 
The postage on book, pattern and sample packets was raised 
so that half an anna was to be paid for every five totals of weight. In 
the case of registered newspapers, the lower rate of one pice per 
every eight tolas remaincd unchanged ; but the maximum limit 
of weight for half anna post was cut down from 40 tolas to 20 
tolas, The rate on parcels also was doubled. It became two annas 
for every twenty tolas. 

The changes in the income tax and super tax rates were as 
follows. The untaxable minimum was preserved at Rs. 2,000. The 
income from Ks. 2,000 to Rs. 5,000 taxed at five pies in the 
rupee ; that from Ra. 5,080 to Rs. 10,000 at six pies in the rupee; 
and the one from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 20,000 at nine pies in the rupee. 
The income of Rs. 20,000 to Rs 30,000 was taxed at one anna in the 
rupee; the one of Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 40,000 at one anna and two 
pies in the rupee; while that of Rs. 40,000 to Rs 50,000 at one 
anna and four pies in the rupee. ‘The rates of refund were also pro- 
portionately raised but in the reverse order. The super-tax up to 
income of Rs, 3,00,000 remained stationery. The tax on 
incomes from Rs. 3,00,000 to Rs. 3,50,000 was raised from 36 
pies to 42 pies ; while incomes of Rs. 3 and half Jacs and above were 
subjected to a tax of 48 pies in place of 36 pies in the rupee. 

The Calcutta University Act.—The change of the seat of 
Government of India from Calcutta to Delhi necessitated the change of 
relationship between the Governor General of India and the Caloutta 
University, which wag brought into intimate touch with the 
Governor of Bengal, as its Chancellor. 

The Hindu Transfers and Bequests (City of Madras) Act.— 
The Rule of Perpetuity is against the in-born sentiment of 
the Hindu or the Muhomedan, The Mahomedan has escaped 
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from the rigour of the rule by the Mussulman Wakt (Validating) 
Act of 1914. The Hindu has been able to modify its effect 
by a provision that such transfer or disposition sball not 
be invalid merely by reason only that the transferee or legatee 
was an unborn person at the date of the transfer or the death 
of the testator. The modification was effected in the Madras City 
by the enactment of Madras Act I of 1914. For the rest of India it 
was done by Act XV of 1916. The Madras High Court beld re- 
cently that the Madras Act could not operate in the City of Madras, 
as the Madras Legislature had no power to curtail the rights of 
citizens in the City, which were governed by the Hindu Law as it 
stood when the Royal Charter Act, 24 und 25, Vic. c. 104 was 
passed. To remove this doubt, the present Act was passsed. 

The Enemy Mission Act.—During the Great) War it was 
found that a number of Missions were tainted by German influence 
or were in fact German Missions. The British Government trans- 
ferred the management of those Missions to the various custodians 
of enemy property during the War. After the war the manage- 
ment was transferred to the Boards of Trustees in different 
parts of the country who were entrusted with the carrying on of 
the educational, religious and charitable work of the displaced 
missions. The above arrangement received legislative sanction 
by this Act. 

The Indian Marine (Amendment) Act.—The object of this 
measure was to obviate a difliculty in procedure in the trial of a Royal 
Indian Marine Officer by an Indian Marine Court Before the Court, 
could be assembled, the sanction of the Governor General in Council 
had to be obtained ; this resulted in great delay of the trial. This Act 
provided that the sanction of the Director of Marine was suflicient, 

The Indian Works of Defence (Amendment) Act,—These 
Amendments, sought to be made in the Indian Works of Defence 
Act VII of 1903, were of a formal nature and necessitated by the 
recent change in the organisation of tho Army in India, 

The Negotiable Instrument (Amendment) Act —The Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act XXVI of 1881 was amonded in 1920 by 
providing for excuse of delay in making presentment for payment 
when the delay wos caused by circumstances beyond the control of 
the holder. This was embodied in Section 75-A, which was copied 
from Section 46 (i) of the Tnglish Bills of Exchange Act, 1882. 
The scope of Section 75-A wasextended so as to excuse delay 
in presentment for acceptance by this Act. 

The Carriers (Amendment) Act.—The liability of a common 
carrier in India is now brought into a line with the liability of the 
Indian Railways, The precent Act wodifies the liability of the 
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common carrier, in the case of scheduled articles not declared under 
Section 3 of the Act, for loss or damage arising from negligence on 
his part or on that of his agents or servants. The liability of the 
common carrier in this country is now similar to that in England. 

The Indian Lac Cess Act.—An export duty is levied at the 
rate of four annas per mannd in the case of lac and two annas per 
maund in the case of refuse lac exported from any customs port to 
any port beyond the limits of British India. The proceeds 
of the cess are to be handed over to the Lac Association, who 
are to apply it to measures for the promotion of improved methods 
of cultivation and manufacture of lac. 

The Indian Post Office (Amendment) Act.—It was found 
that dutiable articles received by post from beyond British India 
were not systematically appraised. It was, therefore, enacted by 
Section 24-A that any Officer of tho Post Office might be empowered 
to deliver any postal article reccived from beyond British India and 
suspected to contain any thing liable to duty, to a Customs authority 
who shall deal with it under the provisions of the Customs Act, 
1898. 

The Indian Penal Code (Amendment) Act.—The sentence 
of forfeiture, which is now universally regarded as an offensive 
anachronism, was abolished by this Act by repealing Sections 6] and 
G2 of the Codo. The offences under Sections 121, 121 A and 122, 
which were visited with orders of forefeiture, are now relieved 
of their burden and made punishable with increased fiue instead. 

The Cattle Trespass (Amendment) Act —The scale of fines 
imposed for the cattle impounded has been fixed by the Cattle 
Trespass Act as far back as 1s71. The fixed scale operates alike 
throughout the country, independent of local conditions, In 
the case of habitual trespass, the fine is usually doubled. This 
system is now done away with; and the new section 12 regulates 
the scale of fees according to the varying circumstances of each 
province by notifications to be issued from time to time, by the J.ocal 
Government concerned. 

The Maintenance Orders Enforcement Act —This refers to 
a queer practice in British Society. Desertion of wives by their 
husbands, and of the children by their fathers had become very 
conveniently common amongst the British ‘Tommies’ during the 
great’War. The Act was passed in order that such people may 
not escape maintenance order ;.ssed by any British Court. 

Land Acquisition (Amendment) Act.—The provisions of the 
Land Acquisition Act 1 of 1894 were, iu their working, found de- 
ficient jn not providing for sufficient appeals, This is now safe 
guarded by this Act, 


The Chamber of Princes 


2ND SESSION—DELHI, 7TH NOVAMBER 1921 


The second session of tha Chamber of Princes and Chiefs in 
India was opened by the Viceroy, H E Tord Reading on the 7th 
November 1921 About 30 ovt of some 700 Princes and Chiefa 
were present Proceedings were not open to the press but the 
Viceroy grively delivered along address to such a ‘representative 
and august’ body and asked them to discuss and decide questions— 
some trivial and some momentous—behind the backs of those who 
were most concerned 

The seciecy of the proceedings was taken as a huge joke by 
people in geneisl While the League of Nations and the Disarma 
meut Conference see no reason to withbold information about their 
doings from the public and are rather desirous of the widest 
publicity it was really amusing that these 30 smaller Chiefs out 
of some 700 would hide their transactions from public view None 
of the important States, such as the Nrzam’s Dominions, Mysore, 
Baroda, Kashmir, ote were represented Among the items of 
business before the Chamber were questions relating to mining 
concessions, railways and telegraphs and the acquisition of land for 
business purposes But as the proceedings were held in comera, 
the resolutions otc, cannot be given The following is the opening 
speach of the Viceroy 

H E the Viceroy’s Address 


Your Highnesses,—T'wo months ago as the representative of His 
Majesty, 1 oyencd for the first time during my period of office, the 
two great constitutional Chambers of the British Indian Legtslature. 
To day, it 1s my pleasant duty to open the Second Session of the 
Chamber of Princes In so domg I act as the representative of 
tis Majesty and am privileged to convey to you, as partners in the 
Empiie, his good wishes for the success of your deliberations. But 
] cannot forget that as Viceroy | stand in a relation of special 
intimacy to your Chamber as | bave the honour to be your President 
and the right to take part in your discussions I trust tbat this 
bond between us may increase the mutual esteem and regard that 
have hitherto characterised the relations between the Viceroy and 
the Princes aud which are continued on my side and I hope also on 
yours May our Association in this Chamber be fruitful of benefit 
to your order, to your subjects, to British India and to the Empire — 
that was the fou fold object His Maiesty set before us in hie 
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Proclamation made when the Chamber was inaugurated on his 
behalf by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught ; I know of 
no more fitting aim. let us pray that we may attain it. 

His Royal Highness’ visit comes | think at an opportune 
moment. The India of the armistice is not even the India of to- 
day. The reform of the Government of. British India has been 
accompanied’ by a fresh adjustment of our relations with the States 
and it is well that the Prince should see for bimself something of 
the change which has come over the spirit of India and the promise 
of a new, and let ns hope, a better life. In that promise the States 
too have their share. 


Princes as Counsellors of Viceroy 


Few things bave impressed me more than the great progress 
that bas been made during the past few years in the direction of 
giving the States an organic unity and equipping the new organism 
with the beginnings of a constitution. The old _ policy of rigid 
isolation has been abandoned. You meet in a common Chamber for 
purposes of joint deliberation. Under the charter of your Chamber, 
which you yourselves helped to draft, the Prinees as a body are 
recognised as the advisors of His Majesty’s representative and of 
the Government of the Crown. Your weight in our counsels is the 
weight of your united strength and that strength will grow with its 
exercise. 


Your Chancellor and the Standing Committee had two meetings 
after the close of last session and since then papers have been 
circulated tothem in regard to all matters which were coming 
before the Chamber. The result of their Jabours is to be found tn 
the reports and summaries dealing with mining concessions, tele- 
graphs, the acquisition of non-residential immovable property in 
Biitish India and railways, which form items 4, 8.9 and 10 on 
the agenda. These summaries, Your Highnesses will understand, 
represent the considered opinion of the Standing Committee as to 
the policy the Govt. of India should pursue in these matters. After 
the Chamber has recorded its views it will be for my Government to 
take them into consideration and to make an announcement regard- 
ing the policy which will in future be followed. But before such 
announcemenpt can be made it will be necessary for my Government 
to discuss the revised summaries with loca] Governments and in 
some cases perhaps to make a reference to the Secretary of State. 
I will not say any more at present on the subjects dealt with in 
these summaries. To be perfectly frank, I have not yet had ocea- 
sion fully to study for myself the issues raised and | shall listen 
with great interest to Your Highness’ discussion of them, 
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The two last items of business on the programme are the 
election of the Chancellor and the Standing Committee for the 
coming year. These offices are no sinecura and the Chimber has, 
I think, been fortunate in the selections it made last February to 
fill them. The bulk of the work has naturally fallen on the Chan- 
cellor and we are all of us deeply grateful to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikanir for the efficient and business-like manner in 
which inspite of ill health he has discharged his duties He has 
set a noble example to those whocome after him. The membars 
of the Standing Committee have also served you well though their 
duties are naturally less arduous than those of the Chancellor and 
to them as well as to him you will, I have no doubt, desire to 
express your gratitude. 

1 now leave the agenda for a moment to refer to certain other 
matters which are of interest to the Rulers of [ndian States though 
they do not appear among the subjects for discussion. They are 
three in number: (1) The Fiscal Commission ; (2) the reorganisa- 
tion of tbe Forces of Indian States and (3) the protection of the 
Rulers of States against attacks in the press and on the platform 
in British India. 

I shall be very brief in my remark on all the three subjects. 


The Fitcal Commission 


Your Highnesses have already received iutimation of the appoint- 
ment of the Fiscal Commission and copies of the questionnaire. 
The question is one of joint concern to British India and the States 
as, though the revenue fiom customs is a British Indian receipt, the 
effect of the fiscal system adopted by Government is felt throughout 
India and I trust that at any rate those Darbars whose commercial 
interests are considerable will give the Commission the henefit of 
their views. The Commission which has been appointed is a strong 
one. 1t will consider among other matters the question of 4 pro- 
tective tariff for India, This question is one of prime importance 
both for the consumers and for manufacturers in the States as well 
as in British India. 


Reorganisation of State Troops 


The scheme for the reorganisation of State troops ig progressing 
rapidly. The Inspector General, Imperial Service Troops, with a 
specially selected staff officer has already made an extensive tour 
through the States which now maintain Imperial Service Troops 
and a number of others which are anxious to take advantage of the 
new proposals. The scheme is based largely on suggestiona made 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. He asked Government 
to start with the assumption that in time of emergency all the 
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resources of the Indian States in mean, money and material would 
be placed at the disposal of the British Governmont. Your High- 
nesses are in possession ot the first draft of the proposals and I 
think you will all agree that the dominant note of the new policy 
is one of trust,—a trust, [ may add, increased by comradeship in 
battle that was tried and not found wanting. Practical experience 
In working out the scheme has, I[ understand, suggested certain 
alterations and the propusals as they now stand are to be discussed 
by a Committee of Princes and certain of my officers during the 
present session. What we have to aim at ia greater ef&ciency both 
in organisation and in armameits while, with a view to give your 
Highness’ troops a new sphere of activity, they are being offered a 
definite part in the general scheme ot internal security. 
The Press Act 


The third question isone which has, | fear, been giving your 
Highnesses some anxious thought during the past summer. The 
Press Act is the only statutory weapon we possess for the protection 
of Princes against attacks from the press in British India. It is an 
instrument which was devised for our own protection as well as 
for yours and it has been used for both purposes. My Government 
has, however, now decided after full deliberation to discard it on 
grounds which have been publicly explained. Your Highnesses 
will realise that it would have been difficult to retain for the benefit 
of the members of your order a monsure of law which was thought 
unnecessary for His Majesty the King. The grant to Your High- 
nessess of protection in another form is a matter which will require 
careful consideration. I alluded to the question in my sp2eci at the 
opening of the Houses of the Legislature on the 3rd of September 
and 1 refer to it again to day to give Your Highnesses an assurance 
that it is still engaging my most earnest attention, and, as [ 
observed, it will form the subject of w resolution to be moved by 
H. H. the Maharaja of Alwar during the course of the deliberations 
of your Chamber. I shall look forward with the greatest interest to 
the debate which will take place upon the subject as it will inform 
my mind and will assist me in coming to conclusions as to the course 
that should be followed by the Government of India in this respect. 

J will now return, if you will allow me, for a brief space before 
I close, to the agenda list of the session. There is one item on the 
list which is so significant, so arresting, so typical of the change 
that the war has wrought that I feel driven to dwell for a moment 
on the thoughts it suggests. I refer, need I say it, to the flrat 
item on the programme, the report which His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Nawanagar is to present in regard to his work on the 
League of Nations, |} shall not anticipate what His Highness will 
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tell you. I merely ask you to run your memory buck to tha beginning 
of the war and to compare your pnsition—the position of your order— 
then and now. Then your States wera isolated and quite separate 
entities. You had no tie, no common organisation, no collective 
organ of exprossion. Not only were you shut out from the world 
of international affairs but you hid no recognised method of ascer- 
taining each other’s views on mutters affecting tho Stites in 
general, Now you have your Chamber, and one of your members 
chosen as a representative on the League of Nations. Tht, Your 
Tlighnesses, is reform in one of its aspects, the creation of » new 
order of things, strengthening your position, advancing your dignity. 
But as your horizon widens, new ideas emerge into view. You 
cannot exclude them. Events are compelling the study of the work- 
ings of forms of Governmant other than your own and the effects 
which certain forces seom almost inevitably to produce on the 
beliefs, the feelings and the aspirations of the great masses of man- 
kind. That, Your Highnesses, brings us to reform in another of its 
aspects, reform as an answer to the awakened consciousness of the 
people These forces cannot be bidden to halt. They must be 
faced and dealt with I| know full well that you have already 
reflected deeply upon them and that they will continue to engage 
your attention, so that when they present themselves to you for 
solution you miy know the answer you wish to make. 

Reform as it effects Your Highnesses has two aspacts, one 
affecting your relations with the British Government in India and 
fhe other your relations with your own people. I am sure that 
Your Highuesses will already have realised that the place of the 
Indian States in the India of the future is a problem which it is 
difficult to solve and requires much thought. It must engage the 
attention of all Your Highnesses. For the present I will merely ask 
Your Highnesses to ponder over the problem and to look ahead. 
Woe shall need your counsel. 

As regards the second aspect of the problem, you will remember 
that my predecessor Lord Chelmsford referred to the subject of 
internal reform in the States in his speech at the opening of the 
Conference in November 1919. That advice was given by one who 
was a sincere well wisher of your order. ([ shall not at this oarly 
period of my Viceroyalty attempt to add toit. I merely remind 
you of it. Lord Chelmsford, though he was so largely responsible for 
the reforms in British India, made no suggestion that you should copy 
them. Tho time and the place and the manner of change, if change 
there ia to be, are in your hands. But the forces with which you 
have to deul aro live forces. They need and they deserve careful 
study, May you be guided to deal with them prudontly and well, 
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I have dealt at length on the great changes which have taken 
place in Your Highnesses’ position of recent years. The sorvices 
rendered by you during tho war area mutter of glorious history. 
His Majesty has becn graciously pleased to bestow marks of bis 
favour ov Mavy individual members of your order, but to day | am 
authorised by him to announce the grant of a further privilege. 
For the future, except at installations and investitures, where local 
custom will continue to bo followed, His Imperial Mujesty bas been 
pleased to dispense with the presentation of Nazars at ceremonial 
visits or receptions either to himself or to the members of his 
family or to any of his officers to whom it has hitherto been custo- 
mary to present them. 

And now, Your Highnesses, we shall proceed to our delibera- 
tions. I shall value your cour scl, particularly of those Princes who 
aro experienced in the administration of their States. As the 
representative of the King-Emperor, it is my special duty, as it is 
my privilege, to confer with you who wield the power and bear 
tho responsibility of ruling over your States whose honourable 
loyalty and devotion to the King Emperor are now both traditional 
and indisputable, and [ trust, indeed | am convinced, that mutual 
advantage will result and that our combined efforts may add lustre 
to the history of India. And here at this moment when for the 
first time it falls to my lot to address the Princes of India assembled 
in this Chamber, let me assure you that I regard it as an honcur 
and a privilege, that 1 look to you whose history 1n many respects 
is well known to me as it is to all students of India, to assist me as 
I know you will, to the best of your ability, in discharging the 
gravely onerous task which has been placed upon my shoulders. 
The India of to day is perhaps not easy to govern. I have referred 
in the earlter part of my address to you to forces that bave arisen 
that cannot be disregarded but must indeed bo considered rather 
as the natural outcome of buman progress and which no human 
agency can ever bold back and it behoves us—l speak of us, that 
ig, you, tbe Princes of [India and myself as the representative of the 
King Emperor and the head of the Government of Indin—to do our 
utmost so to guide the counsels of those who are at the head of 
affairs in India that we may be privileged to do our best, one and 
all of us, in our own spberes at our own time and in our own actions, 
to do ubove all that which we believe to be right, to persist in it 
notwithstanding that it may be adversely criticised, to ponder over 
the comment that may be made, to judge of all the counsels that 
may be given but in the end to take the burden upon ouraglves of 
doi ng what. we honestly, earnestly and sincerely believe to be the 
Tight course to ‘be followed, 
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The Laws of 1922 


1. The Indian Electricity (Amendment) Act.—In 1903 the 
first Indian Act regulating the use of electrical energy was passed. It 
was replaced by another Act in 1910. The increased use of 
electricity in India has revealed defects in the wording of the Act 
which are sought to be remedied by the present Act. Sec. 2 of 
the Act defines ‘service line’. Overhead service lines should, 
Jika the underground lines, be governed by Sec. 17, clause 2, of the 
Act (Sec. 3). Where any tree or structure is likely to interfere 
with an aerial line, the obstruction may be removed by a Magia- 
trate of the First Class in the mofussil or by the Commissioner of 
Police in the presidency towns (Sec. 5) Sec. 20 of the principal 
Act bas heen amended by giving authority to the licensee to cut off 
the supply of energy to the consumer who refuses to allow the 
licensee or his authorised employae to enter the promises to perform 
any of the acts which he is authorised to perform (Sec 7). Hitherto, 
a licansea used to make his rules or bye-laws. It is now laid 
down that all such rules should be previously sanctioned by Govern- 
ment (Sec. 8). A licensee san charge the consumer for energy 
supplied either by the actual amount of energy supplied or by the 
electrical quantity contained in the supply; (Sec. 9). A few 
minor points which cause friction between the consumer and 
licensee are disposed of (Ss, 11-13). Where an accident occurs 
in connection with the supply which results, or is likely to 
result, in loss of life or personal injury, the consumer must givo 
notice of it to the Local (tovernment (Sec. 15), In case of 
a theft of energy the responsibility rests on the consumer (Seo. 18). 
A consumer who has his property situated beyond the limit of 
100 yards but within the area of supply of tke licensee, can, subject 
to certain conditions, obtain a supply of the current (Sec 23), 
A licensee may impose & minimum charge on the consumer 
irrespective of the actual use of the energy (Sez. 28) 

2. The Indian Factories (Amendment) Act—The object 
of this act is to ameliorate the conditions of labour, as under the 
recommendations of the International labourconference. The object 
has been sought to be achieved by raising the maximum and 
minimum ages of children; by limitation of adult hours in all 
classes of factories, and by enlarging the definition of ‘‘factory.” 
A ohild’s age has been raised from fourteen to fifteen. The defi- 
nition of the term ‘factory” now includes concerns which are 
driven by mechanical power and which employ twenty péreons 
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simultaneously, The Local Government can extend the pro- 
visions of the Indian Factories Act to any concern thovgh not 
driven by power yet which simultaneously employs ten personae (Sec. 
2.) The term ‘week’ is defined as the period between mid-night on 
Saturday night and midnight on the next Saturday night (Sec. 
2) A child can workin a factory only with a certificate from a 
certifying Surgeon ; but the certificate can be revoked if the child 
ie no longer fit for employment (Sec. 4). Only a “registered 
paractitioner” can be a ‘certifying surgeon” under the Act (Seo 5), 
Where a child employed in a factory is not fit for employment, 
the Inspector can compel the child to be ra-examined by a 
certifying Surgeon (Sec. 6). Sec. 9 of the principal Act has been 
amended by providing that the atmosphere ina factory shall not ba 
rendered so humid by artificial means as to be injurious to the 
health of employees (Sec. 7). Where an Inspector finds any factory 
or any part of the ways, works, machinery or plant thereof, danger- 
ous to buman life, he shall call upon the manager to remedy the 
danger (Sec. 9), He can also prohibit the employment of child 
labour in those parts of a factory which are dangerous to children 
(Seo. 10). An interval should be given of one hour after six working 
hours in the case of adults and of hali an hour in the case of 
children working for Sve hours (Sec. 12). Every workman is 
entitled to a weekly hoiiday of a day: generally Sunday is 
set apart for the purpose; but the day can be changed provided 
the workmen get a break in their work once in ten days (Sec. 13), 
The minimum age of children has been raised from nine to twelve 
years (Sec. 14). The working hoursin each day are limited to 
eleven hours and a week consists of sixty working hours (Sec. 17). 
A Local Government may exempt any factory from the provisions 
of the Indian Factories Act for special reasons; but for every 
over-time work, the workman should be paid at a rate which shall 
be at least twenty-five per cent. more than the ordinary rate. 
Factory for indigo, tea or coffee can also be exempted from the 
provisions of Sec. 21 and 22. It will be competent to the 
Governor General in Council to make rules for disinfection of wool 
in factories infected with anthrax spores (Sec. 23). The maximum 
fine under Seo 43 has been raised from 200 to 500 (Sec 26). 

3 The Benares Hindu University (Amendment) Act.— 
No parson whois not a Hindu can be a new member of the first Court 
of the Benares Hindu University : the existing non-Hindu members 
are however competent to act on the firat Court. 

4. The Special Laws Repeal Act.—This Act repeals (he 
State Offences Regulations of Bengal and Madras. The State 
Offences Act of 1857 and the Forfeiture Act of the same year ara 
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alao abrogated. The emergency legislation of the Defence of India 
Act and the infamous Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act 
(commonly known as the Rowlatt Act) are at last repealed. 

5. The Indian Criminal Law Amendment Repealing Act.— 
In keeping with the repeal of State Offencee and the other Acts, 
mentioned above, this Act repeals Part I of the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, which provided fora special summary procedure 
for trial of certain offences. 

«6, The Indian Lunacy (Amendment) Act.— By this Act it 
is proposed to calla “Lunatic Asylum,” a Mental Hospital, for the 
idea is not to confine a launatic but to cure him of his malady. If in a 
particular J.unatic Asylum there happens to be no adequate pro- 
vision for curative treatment, the Local Government may call upon 
the person in charge of the Ayslum to make it, and on his failure to 
do so, may cancel the license (Sec. 4), Secondly, it is considered 
more advantageous to establish central mental hospitals in different 
parts of India. To make the idea workable, it is enacted that 
when a lunatic of one province is sent to the mental hospital in 
rigs province, the former should bear the cost of keeping bim 
ec. 5). 

7. The Indian Emigration Act.- The main purpose of tho 
present Act is to abolish “indentured emigration’, which object was 
hitherto served by Rule 16 A of the Defence of India Consolidation 
Rules, 1918. The term ‘emigration’ is therefore defined as the 
depaiture by sea out of British India of any person under an agree- 
ment for hire in any country beyond the limits of India and any 
person who is assisted to depart with the intention of working for 
hire or engaging in agriculture in any country beyond the limit of 
India (Sec. | (c)). For the control of emigration in future a Protector 
of Emigrants is to be appointed (Sec. 3) whose general duties are 
enumerated (Sec. 4). Government may appoint Medical Inspecturs 
of Emigrants (Sec. 6); and also agents to safe-suard the interest 
of emigrants in foreign countries (Sec. 7). It may also appoint 
adviaory committees to assist any Protector of Emigrants (Sec. 8) 

It is now enacted that Emigration of unskilled work shall not be 
lawfn) except tiom the ports of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Karachi, 
Negapatam, Tuticorin and Dbhanushkodi or from such other port 
as is declared by the Governor-General in Council (Sec. 9). It can only 
be to the countries notified by the same authority (Sec, 10) Such 
emigration is liahle to be suspended on the out-break of plague or 
other epidemic disease dangerous to life (Sec, 11) ; and the snapen’ 
sion may be removed on the cessation of the epidemic (Sec. 12)- 
The Government of India has also the power to stop emigration to 


any country altogether (Sec. 13), 
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Emigration of skilled labour is also regulated by rules which 
are laid down. It can only be from ports specified above (Sec. 9). 
If a person wishes to emigrate skilled workmen, he has to apply for 
permission to the Local Government (Sec. 16), which may grant 
the permission (Sec 17). The employer and the employed should 
then appear before the Protector of Emigrants who would satisfy 
himself that the employed have understood the terms of their 
engagement, and would enter the details in a register kept for the 
purpose (Sec. 18). A security is to be furnished by the employer 
which may be returned to him on his observing the terms of his 
agreement but is liable to be forfeited on his failure to do so (S, 19). 
The power of the Local Govt. to grant permission may be delegated 
to the Protector of Emigrants (S. 20). Govt. of India can also 
prohibit emigration of skilled workers (S. 21) Emigration in con- 
travention of the provisions of this Act is punishable with a fine of 
Rs. 50; but the person offending against the provisions as to agree- 
ments is liable to be punished with a fine of Rs, 500 (S. 25). Fraudu- 
lently inducing another to emigrate is punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year or with fine or with both (S. 26) ; 
and false representation of Government authority is punishable by 
six mouths’ imprisonment, or a fine of Rs. 500 or with both (S. 27). 

8. The Delhi University Act.—This Act establishes a residential 
and unitary teaching University at Delhi on the lines of the Benares 
Hindu University Act. It enacts the constitution of the University 
and its component bodies. The first ragulations of the University 
are set out in a Schedule and arc to remain in force till supplemented 
and supplanted by the University authorities when constituted. 


9, The Civil Procedure Amendment Act —If a person 
brings a false or vexatious complaint in a Criminal Court, he is 
liable (0 pay a compensation of Rs. 50 to each of the accused under 
Sec. 25 of the Criminal Procedure Code. But noprovision existed 
hitherto to protect a person against false or vaxatious claim or 
defence in a Civil court. It is pow enacted by Sec 25A of the Code 
that a Civil Court, when it is satisfied that a person has put forward 
a falee or vexatious claim or advanced a similar defence, may award 
comp '‘atory costs extending to Rs. 1,000 (S. 2). The power can, 
howeyer, be exercised only by a trial Court and can in no eveut be 
exercised by a Court of Appeal (S. 4). 

10. The Indian Limitation Amendment Act.—It was doubt- 
ful if the special provisions contained in S. 4, Ss. 9 to 18 and S. 22 
of the paren‘ Act applied when a period of limitation was provided 
by any special or local law. That doubt has now been removed 
by this enactment and these provisions have boon made applicable 
to the periode of limitations provided by any special or local law, 
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11. The Indian Income Tax Act.—The Act differs essentially 
from its predecessors The rates at which the tax 18 levied are now 
regulated by the Finance Act enacted every year The Act has 
made two lunovations First, the tax for the year 18 calculated on the 
income of the foregoing year, this leads to the abolition of the 
adjustment system Secondly, composition of the tax1s done away 
with The rules under the Act are now simplified and made 
untform throughout India. The power of reference to the High Court 
ls now a matter of course Chapter | deals with the charge of 1ncome 
tax Itcan be levied ina given year in respect of income, profits 
and gains, of the previous year (S 3) Such income, profits and gains 
will be those derived tn British India or received in British India 
(S. 4) ‘lhe second Chapter enumerates the Income Tax authorities 
(S 5) The third Chapter deals with taxable income. This 
18 divided into s1x different heads (1) salaries (S 7), (2) interest 
on securities (S 8), (3) property (S 9), (4) business (S10), 
(5) professional earnings (S 11), and (6) other sources (S. 
12) Income, profits and gains shall be computed in accordance 
with the method of accounting regularly employed by the assessee 
(s, 13) Exemptions of a general nature sre next dealt with 
eg, uo tax can be levied on a sum received by a co parcener 
ina joint Hindu family noron any dividend as a shareholder ina 
Company tho gains of which are already assessed to income tax 
(S. 14) Piemia paid for the assurance of a person or his wife are 
exempt from assessment (S 15) Chapter 1V concerns itself with 
deductions and assessments Income tax on salaries and interest on 
securities 1s charged in advance (S 18), 1n other cases, 1t 13 ptyable 
by the assessee direct (S 19). Where a Company pays income tax 
direct, 1t shall issue & certificate to that effect to its shareholders at 
the time oi distributing dividends (S 20). Every Company 1s bound 
to furnish a return, in the prescribed form, of the total income of the 
Company by the first of June every year (S 22) on the basis of 
which the tax may be levied (S 23) Ifa Company surfers any loss 
under any of the heads .t shall be entitled to a set-off for 16 against 
gain under other heads (- 24) It a business is discontinued, the 
assessment will be made for the period for which the business was 
gongon(S 25) In cases of change of ownership of a business, 
the incoming mau is assessed (S 26) In case there is any 
concealment of 1ncome, the offender 1s liable to pay as penalty the 
sum which he has avoided to pay as tax (S 28) As soon as 
the amount of tax 1s levied, a notic» of demand will be served on 
the assessee (S 29). Ss 30-39 deal with appeals Liability in 
special cases 18 considered in the next Chapter Herein falls the 
liability of guardians, trustees and agents (S 40) , Courts of Wards 
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(S. 41); and non-residents (S. 42). Inthe next Chapter, the 
recovery of tax and penalties is discussed. The date on which the tax 
is payable is mentioned (S. 45) ; the mode and time of the recovery of 
the tax (S. 46) and penalties (S. 47) are provided for. Chapter 
VII treats of refunds (Ss. 48-50) The offences relating to 
the Income tax Act and penalties attaching thereto are given in 
S. 51-54. The subject of super-tax is treated in Chapter IX. 
Rules under the Act may be made only by the Board of Inland 
Revenue for the whole of India in order to insure uniformity 
(S. 59), Itis within the competence of the Governor General in 
Council to exempt wholly or partially any class of income from the 
tax (S. 60), An assessed person is not bound to apper in person 
before any Ipncome-Tax authority, but can appear by an authorised 
agent (S.61). To get a question of law decided the Commissioner 
may state a case to the High Court for opinion ; or an assessee 
may compel him to do so on payment of Rs. 100(S. 66). No 
suit can lie in a civil Court to set aside or modify an assessment 
under the Act or in respect of anything done under the Act (S. 67). 

12. The Indian Finance Act.—Under the Finance Act of 
1922 several new taxes are imposed. The duty on salt is fixed 
at the rate of Rs. 1-4-0 0n a maund. Excise duty on kerosine is 
levied at the rate of one anna on each imperial gallon. The import 
Tariff provides that hides and skins, metallic ores, precious stones 
and unset pearls, oilseed imported from Indian Native States, raw 
cotton and wool, manures of all sorts, paper pulp, uniforms and 
accoutrements for the personal use of a public servant, anti-plague 
Serums, quinine, water-lifts, sugar mills and oil presses, current 
colus of Goverument, gold and silver bullion, used gunny bags, 
printed books, living animals, and specimens of natural science, are 
free of any duty. Ale, beer, porter and cider are chargeable with 
an import tariff of eight annas per imperial gallon. Denatured 
spirit 18 levied with seven and half per cent, while Rs. thirty 
81x per gallon is assessed on perfumed spirit and Re. 30 on liqueurs, 
cordials etc. Among wines, champagne has to pay Rs, 9 per gallon ; 
while other wines have to pay Rs. 118-0 per gallon. An all 
round duty of 25 per cent. is imposed on all sugars. Tobacco 
unmanutactured has to pay one rupee per pound while manufactured 
tobacco has to pay double the amount. A duty of 75 per cent, is 
levied on cigars and cigarettes. Coal, coke and patent fuel have to 
pay eight annas & ton; kerosine and motor spirit bear 0-2-6 on each 
gallon ; while mineral oil carry a seven and half per cent. ad valorem 
duty. Fire-arms bear a graduated scale. Ks. 24 a seer are levied 
On opium and alkaloids. An ad valorem rate of 5 and 11 per 
cent, is fixed for cotton yarn and piece-goods respectively, Matches 
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bave a duty of Re, 1-8-0 on every gross of boxes. A general 
duty of two and half per cent. is impored on grain and pulse, 
vinegar in casks, fire-wood, coppers, machinery, lead-sheets, 
aeroplanes, printing materials, fodder, bran and pollards. An 
increased rate of 10 per cent is imposed on iron and steel, telegraph 
iuetruments, railway materials, A fifteen per cent. duty is imposed 
on fish and fishmaws, fruits and vegetables, flour, oilman’s stores, 
groceries and provisions, spices, tea, coffee, gums, resins and lacs, 
tallow and wax, wood and timbers, canes and rattans, cowYries and 
shells, unmanufactured ivory, cutlery and hardware, dyeing and 
tanning substances, furniture and cabinet ware, paper, paste-board 
and stationary, yarns and textile fabrics. Also on works of art, 
brushes, candles, cinematograph films, maps, oilcakes, oil and 
floor cloth, polishes, rubber tyres, soap and umbrellas, A thirty per 
cert. rate is levied on confectionery, gunpowder for cannons, motor 
cars, clocks and watches, musical instruments, glass bangles and 
beads, manufactures in gold and silver plate, silk piece goods, fire- 
works, manafactured ivory, jewellery, pictures, pneumatic rubber 
tyres, smoker’s requisites, and tags. The rates of postage have also 
been increased. A post card has to pay half an anna, while a letter 
bears a one anna stamp. The postage on book posts is retained at 
half an anna for every five tolas in weight. A registered newspaper 
weighing eight tolas can go in quarter anna stamp; for more than 
that up to 20 tolas, it bas to pay half an anna, 

There is an increase in income tax rates. Incomes below Ras, 
2,000 are exempt from tax. Incomes from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 5,000 
have to pay five pies in the rupee; those from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 
10,000 pay 6 pies per rupee ; and nine pies per rupee on Incomes of 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 30,000. Incomes of Rs. 30,000 
to Rs. 40,000 pay 15 pies in the rupee: while a flat rate of 18 pies 
is imposed on incomes above Rs, 40.000. In the case of companies 
a general rate of 18 pies is charged irrespective of the amount of 
income. A graduated scale of super-tax ranging from one anna to 
six annas is levied on incomes of Rs. 50,000 and above. 

13. The Ranchi Mental Hospital Act.—The cost of main- 
taining this hospital was too much for the Bibar and Orisea 
Government. The Act, therefore, incorporates a Board of Trustees 
to be elected and selected by various bodies and Governments 
to mauage the Ranchi Mental Hospital, and to receive a loan 
of three and half lacs of rupees from the Govt. of India to be 

id in stated instalments. 
ali 14. The Press Law Repeal and Amendment Act.—The 
main object of the Act is to repeal the Indian Press Act of 1910 and 
the Newspaper (Incitements to Offences) Act 1908, Some of the 
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provisions of the old Act are, however, kept up, Itis now enacted 
that every copy of the Newspaper must contain the name of the 
editor. If a wrong name has been published as an editor, such 
person can make a declaration before the Magistrate to that effect. 
Two copies of every newspaper must be furnished by the printer to 
the Government free of cost: failure in this respect is liable 
to be visited with afineof Rs. 50. The Sea Customs Act 
of 1878 is amended by the addition of a new section 181A which 
empowers the Chief Customs Officer or any other authorised officer 
to detain any package brought whether by land or by sea contain- 
ing any seditions matter It is permissible to the party to apply 
to the High Court for releasing the package so detained. The 
Criminal Procedure Code is also amended by the addition of a 
new S. 99A which enables a I.ocal Government to deolare 
forfeited and to issue search warrant for any newspaper, book 
or document containing seditious matter. Any person aggrieved 
by the declaration may apply to the High Court which sball 
hear the application by a Special Bench composed of three Judges. 
There are also amendments in the Post Office Act. Any officer 
of the Post Office may detain any newspaper, book or document 
which contains seditious matter (S.27B). The person aggrieved 
has aright to apply to the High Court. 

15, The Indian Ports (Amendment) Act.—The Local Gov- 
ernment is empowered to make rules prohibiting the employment of 
children under the age of twelve years at piers, jetties, landing 
places, wharves, quays, docks, warehouses and sheds in a port. 

16. The Indian Extradition Amendment Act —The designa- 
tion ‘ Imperia} Service Troops” is abolished from January 1, 1922. 
Troops maintained by Indian States are since then known as \ Indian 
State Forces” desertion from which is now made an extradition offence. 

17. The Indian Museum (Amendment) Act —The Director 
Genersl of Archsology was one of the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum at Caloutta. As he could not attend all meetings of the 
Trustees, it ia proposed to add the Superintendent, Arcbsologiocal 
section of the Museum, as a Trustee. 


18. The Negotiable Instruments (Amendment) Act.—S. 
131 of the Negotiable Instruments Act provides that a banker who 
has in good faith and without negligence received payment for a cus- 
tomer of a crossed cheque shall not, in case the title to the cheque 
proves defective, incur any liability to the true owner of the cheque 
by reason only of having received such payment. This protection 
is now extended to a banker who receives payment of a crossed 
cheque notwithstanding that he oredite his customer’s account with 
the amount of the cheque before actually receiving payment, 
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19. The Court Fees (Amendment) Act —The Act has been 
amended to negative a recent decision of the Allahabad High Court 
that no Court fee is leviable under seotion 4 of the Act in an appeal 
under the Letters Patent from a judgment of one Judge of the 
Court. Now full Court fee is leviable on appeals from the judg- 
ments of even one or more Judges of a High Court, other than judg- 
ments passed in the oxercise of ordinary original civil jurisdiction. 

20. The Parsee Marriage and Divorce (Amendment) Act. 
—The trials before the Parsi Chief Matrimomal Court at Bombay 
take place before eleven delegates : whilst those in the district are held 
before seven delegates All these delegates must be present through- 
out the trial and as great delay, difficulty and hardship are caused by 
these provisions, it is now enacted that nine delegates in the case 
of the Chief Matrimonial Court and six in the case of other Courts 
shall form a quorum And when the delegates are equally divided 
in opinion, the decision of facts shall be the decision of the presiding 
Judge. 

21 The official Trustees and Administrator General’s 
(Amendment) Act.—The Government of India were liable to make 
good all sums required to discharge any liability which the Official 
Trustee or the Administrator General was personally liable to 
discharge, also to pay back any unclaimed assets transferred to their 
credit and account if a claimant established his claim. Under the 
new Devolution Rules these subjects are now transferred to the 
local Governments who are now clothed with the above liability. 

22. The Police (Incitement to Disaffection) Act,—This act 
was passed to meet the many sudden resignations from the police 
force brought about by the NCO propaganda in 1921 It is now 
enacted that when a person incites disaffection towards His Majesty 
or the Government established by law in British India amongst 
the members of the Police force, or induces any member of it to 
withhold his services or commit a breach of discipline, he oan be 
sentenced to imprisonment of six months or fine which may extend 
to two hundred rupees or both (S. 3) Police Associations are 
exempted (S. 4). No action under the Act can be taken except 
with the previous sanction of the Commissioner of Police or District 

istrate as the case may be. 

- 93. The Indian Transfer of ships Restriction (Repealing) 
Act.—The restriction which was imposed on the transfer of ships 
during the war as an emergency legislation has now been removed. 

94. Indian States (Protection against Disaffection) Act 


(See p. 724). 
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Reports 
Official & Non-official 
1921-22 


The Munitions Fraud Case 


(For the details of the case, see Vol I page 259) 


The Government of India in the Industries Department 
— a lengthy statement reviewing the Munitions Board 

ase. 

It appeared that Sir Thomas Holland first consulted a 
D. I. G of Police on special duty on the question of withdraw- 
ing the case and afterwards two members of Council who 
agreed to the withdrawal, only apparantly to avoid protract- 
ing the proceedings. 

It was pointed out that the Chief Controller, Surplus Stores, 
the officer best acquainted with the papers, was then absent 
on tour, and hence Sir Thomas Holland had to deal with the 
matter himself. 

The Government in conclusion emphasised that it was im- 
possible to justify the withdrawal of the case on the grounds 
given. The withdrawal however was then irrevocable. 

The Government also condemned the assertion of the guilt 
of the accused when the case was being withdrawn. 


The following is the text of the communique :— 


1. The attention which has heen directed both in India and 
Kuglund to the withdrawal of Government from the prosecution in 
what is known us the Munitions Fraud Case, makes it incumbent 
on the Governor General in Council to state the circumstances 
attending that withdrawal and at the same time to declare his 
attitude regarding certain aspects of the case and in particular the 
reason assigned in Court for the action taken, 

The Facts of the case 


9, The main facts on which the prosecution was initiated have 
been prominently before the public and do not require a re statement 
at any length. Four persons, namely, C. S. Waite, Rai Brhadur 
Sukhlal Karnani, J. C, Banerjee and H. Stringer, were implicated. 
The charge was oue of conspiring to cheat in regard to the supply of 
a quantity of wire rope to the Munitions Board in August, 1918, 
The original decision to prosecute these four persons was arrived at 
by the Board of Industries and Munitions in the summer of 1920, 
That decision was taken with the cognisance of the Government of 
India. The actual inception of the prosecution in India was delayed 
by the proceedings for the extradition of C. S. Waite, and though 
orders to this effect were eventually secured his transfer to India 
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has up to date been delayed owing to the condition of his health. 
While the extradition proceedings were: still in progress a certain 
measure of sympathy had manifested itself in favour of the accused 
among some sections of the public, particularly in Calcutta. Sukhlal 
Karnani is the Managing Director of the Karnani Industrial Bank, 
an institution which is understood to finance a number of minor 
industrial undertakings. J.C. Banerjee is also connected with 
various industries in Bengal. A number of meetings were held at 
which it was represented that the prosecution of these two accused 
would involve serious consequences to indigenous industries in 
Beugal. Much publicity was given to the fact that one of them had 
made considerable gifts to War charitics and that his generosity in 
this respect had been recognised by Government. 

3. The Board of Industries and Munitions ceased to exist as 
a separate body in February, 1921. While many of its functions 
were taken over by the newly constitu‘ed Department of Industries 
the work connected with the closing of the war commitments of the 
late Munitions Board (among which this case was included) was by 
a Resolution of the Government of India allotted to a sepsrate 
temporary organisation under the Chief Controller, Surplus Stores, 
responsible to the Member-in-charge, the Hon. Sir Thomas Holland. 
The case did not therefore come within the scope of the regular 
proceeding of the Industries Department. Prosecution having 
once been decided on the arrangements necessary for the conduct of 
the case did not call for any further reference to the Governor- 
General or the Orders of Council, and it was not until the develop- 
ments about to be described occurred and which resulted ina 
modification of the original decision tuat the ordinary rules of proce- 
dure necessitated such further reference. The failure to seek these 
orders is a regrettable fact in the history of this incident aud the 
progress of the case at this stage must be given in some detail. Sir 
Thomas Holland in the full and unreserved explanation of his 
conduct of the case which he has rendered to the Governor-General 
states that up to June last he was himself convinced of the desir- 
ability of continuing the prosecution, having discounted the agitation 
in favour of its withdrawal. in June, however, during a visit to 
Caloutta he was informed that the Karnani Industrial Bank was 
already suffering seriously in credit owing to the prosecution and 
was*iurnished with details showing heavy withdrawals stated to be 
due to the same cause. He was also informed that a number of 
the Directors had resigned their seats on the Board, that the Bank 
financed no less than one hundred and twenty Indian industrial 
coycerns, and that if it were unahle to continue to finance them 
they would fail with all the attendant consequences of distress and 
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discontent. On the question of fact it may bé stated here that the 
Bank, which was registered in 1919, has an authorised capital of 
five crores of which three have been issued but only sixty lakhs 
paid up. Sir Thomas Holland did not, however, at that stage see 
sufficient reason to change his view of the case. Sukhlal Karnani 
had at the time a contested claim against Government amounting 
to over two lakhs of rupees for the supply of munitions unconnected 
with the present case and the Hon. Member had made it clear to 
those who approached him inthe matter that Government would 
not consider the question of withdrawal so long as a suit for these 
claims was threatened. 

4. Karly in July intimation was received from the solicitors of 
Sukhlal Karnani withdrawing “without prejudice” but at the same 
time without conditions the civil claim preferred by him, and soon 
after the receipt of this intimation the Hon. Member called for a 
fresh appreciation of the situation from the Deputy-Inspector- 
General of Police who had been placed on special duty at Calcutta 
for the investigation and conduct of the case. He was consulted on 
the advisability of withdrawing from the prosecution of Sukhlal and 
as to the consequences which such withdrawal would involve in 
regard to the other accused in this and similar cases then pending, 
but he was informed that it was thought unnecessary at that stage 
for him to consult the counsel on the matter. The counsel in charge 
of the case on behalf of Government was the advocate-General of 
Bengal with whom was associated Mr. C. Ross Alston, Barrister at 
Law, Allahabad. The reply to the letter, while desling with the 
general considerations above indicated, called attention to the 
conclusion at which the Deputy-Inspector General had himself now 
arrived and which he stated to be also the opinion of counsel that 
the case as now developed could not be disposed of by a Magistrate 
but would in all probability have to take the more protracted and in 
consequence far more costly course of a sessions trial. This fact 
inevitably introduced sone element of uncertainty as to the issue, 
more particularly in a complicated case of this description. The 
ciroumstances seemed to Sir Thomas Holland to point to the 
advisability of some reconsideration of the case and he therefore 
consulted two of his colleagues on the Council. It is not consonant 
with the practice of the Government of India or with the sonstitu- 
tional position on which that practice is based either to disclose the 
identity or to publish the individual views of the members of 
Government who have taken part in its proceedings, But it is fair 
to state on this occasion that both of the colleagues consulted by 
the Hon’ble Member agreed to the withdrawal, though not on wholly 
identical grounds, Jt should further be noted that at this stage of 
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the proceedings the Ohief Controller, Surplus Stores, ‘was absent on 
tour and as the case was due for hearing on the 30th July it was 
necessary for Sir shomas Holland to deal with the matter himself 
without the advice of the officer bast acquainted with the proceedings 
papers In doingso he made it clear that he was in his own mind 
much influenced by the information he had received regarding the 
possible effect on the concerns connected with the [ndustrial Bank 
which might ensue from the failure of the Jatrer If the prosecution 
succeeded he thought that Government might suffer from the sinister 
imputation that it hid deliberately done harm to [ndian indusirial 
development by striking at this bank, while if it eventually failed 
Government would have to fsce the additional criticism that it had 
unjustifiably wasted public money. In any case he considered that 
a protracted trial would disturb the public mind and create many 
additional enemies of Government. Sir Thomas Holland thereupon 
decided to withdraw from the prosecution and an official letter was 
on the 21st July addressed to the officer in charge of the case at 
Calcutta stating that the Government of India having been made 
aware that the prosecution might seriously affect widespread 
commercial and industrial interests had decided that it would be 
good in the public interest to withdraw from it. He was accordingly 
directed to instruct the Public Prosecutor to present the necessary 
application to the Court for permission to withdraw on the grounds 
above stated. An adjournment of the case having been secured, a 
consultation took place between the Deputy Inspector General of 
Police and the two Qounsel in Calcutta. It will be clear that the 
withdrawal had been announced to Counsel as a decision already 
arrived at and the consultation referred chiefly to the minner in which 
that decision should be announced. It is proper to state also that the 
Advocate General has subsequently announced that had he been 
consulted be would not have advised withdrawal, No copy of the 
precise statement which Counsel finally agreed to make in Caurt 
was reocived in Simla, but it should be noted that the Officer in 
charge of the case had forwarded a letter, dated the lst of August, 
from the Advocate General in which the latter stated his desire to 
make it clear that the prosecutinn was not withdrawing becausp it 
could not prove the case. He had advised rhe sprosecution and in 
justice to himself and to the polige who had worked on the case, he 
thought that something of the sort should be said in Court. Fe 
requeated that a copy of his letter ahould be sent to Simla, and 
instructions asked for by wire. The telegraphic instructions issued 
fo the Depnty-[nepector-General on the 4th of August which may he 
Jaken as, tha final order relating to the ease may be queted in full : 
, Geverument, ogcee to withdrawal an the grovnd that the prosecur 
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tion will result in widespread financial disturbances but as Govern- 
ment may be challenged in Assombly rogarding cost of proceedings to 
date it seems desirable unless Counsel definitely adfise the contrary 
to make the fuller explanitury stitemant of case as such statements 
cannot be made after Magistrate permits withdrawal.’’ 

The allusion to the fuller oxplanatory statement of the case was 
intended to refer to a statement of the facts drafted by Mr. Ross 
Alston. Governmant at a subsequent date received a copy of the 
full instructions given to the Advocate General on the early morn- 
ing of the 5th August (the date of the adjourned hearing) by the 
Deputy-Inspector-General after consultation with Mr. Ross Alston. 
This also may be quoted in full since it will be seen that it employs 
a somewhat difforant terminology from that used in the other issued 
from the Department: “ The Government of India desire that the 
case should be opened with sufficient detail to show the strongth of 
the prosecution and that it should be stated that the Government of 
India have been informed from various sources that if the prosecu- 
tion of Karnani and Baneijec were proceeded with widespread 
commercial and industrial interests would be seriously affected by 
reason of the association of these persons with various business con- 
cerns, many of a Swadeshi character. Influenced by this consideition 
the Government have come to the conclusion that in the intorests 
of the public it is not advisable to proceed with the prosecution 
against Sukhlal and Banerjee. The Government consider that it is 
preferable that these men though guilty should escape punishment 
than that a large number of innocent persons should suffer loss.” 

It is to be regretted that the telegram despatched on the 4th 
did not deal definitely with the passsge above mentioned in the 
Advocate General’s letter of the lst August in which he expressed 
his desire to emphasise the fact that Government was not retiring 
from the prosecution because it could not prove its case. 

The conclusions of the Governor-General in Council 

6. The Governor General in Council has now set forth the 
material facts relating to this case and to the circumstances under 
which the prosecution was withdrawn. He regrets, however, that 
itis impossible to confine the treatment of the matter to a simple 
recital of the facts. He considers that it is incumbent on Govern- 
ment to state whether it accepts the responsibility for withdrawal 
from this case and in particular for tbe ground put forward for such 
withdrawal. He further confiders it necessary to examine the 
question whether the existing procedure of Government is such as 
to provide an adequate safeguard against a purely Departmental 
decision in a matter of public importance such as this under discus- 
sion, Finally, he thinks it necessary to state whether, apart from the 
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merits of the decision arrived at, Government 1s prep3red to endorse 
the action taken in Court which resulted in a strung expression of 
the guilt of the accused in spite of the fict that 1t was intended to 
withdraw from the prosecution 

7 The preceding statement of the facts will have made it 
clear that the withdrawal from the prosecution cannot be treated 
ay the result of a considered decision by the Governor-General in 
Counce!) Sir Thomas Holland has from the outset unreservedly 
accepted full responsibility for the action taken and has in pattioular 
expressed his deep regiet at the omission to Invite ittention of the 
Governor General to the case during tho period of 1ts reconsideration 
or to take hisinstructions before issuing orders in modification of 
the previous decision Lhe circnmstinces 11 which Sir Thomas 
Hollaud was constrained to come to an urgont decision in the 
absence of the Chief Contr jle1, Surplus Stores, have already been 
explaiued, and it must in justice be added that ho was at the time 
serlously over taxcd with urgent work Pending a re allocation 
of the Departmental duties attached to tha old Commerce Depart- 
ment and the new Iudustries Departrnent he had borne the 
undivided burden of both D+spartments since the deputure of Sir 


George Barnes The necessary reallocation of duties bas since been 
carried out 


8 Aas the decision to withdraw has boen taken and 18 irre- 
vocable 1£ 18 now useless to discuss the question whether Govern- 
ment should or should not im any circumstances have withdrawn 
from the prosecution Different opinions may not unreasonably be 
held as to the course which Government shonld pursues when it 
realises that a costly prosecution may fail for reasons inberent in 
the case itself at any stage in the judicial proceedings , but, while the 
Governor General 11 Council agrees that circumstances may render it 
justifisble to withdraw a prosecution on & reasonable doubt arising as 
to the attitude which a Court may assume on the facts placed bofore 
it, he desires to make it clear thit 1t 1s :mpossible to justify the with- 
drawal on the specific grounds given in this case It 1s the more 
necessary to emphasise this as an 'mplication has been diawn from 
this incident that, even where proof 1s believed to exist of palpable 
fraud, Government will be prepuied to save the offender from prosecus 
tion on the ground that a section of the financial ot commercial com- 
munity will suffer from his conviction, Thisis a doctrine so incon- 
sistent with the principles on which 4uatice should be administered as 
to call for the most emphatic repudiation from Government In par- 
ticular, Government must take the strongest exception to the sugges: 
tion that 1t may bo preferahle that men tbough guilty should escape 
punishment rather than th.t 9 Jarge number of imnocent persons 
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should suffer loss. It is seldom that the conviction of an offender 
fails to involve loss or suffering to innocent persons and a considera- 
tion of this nature cannot bo permitted to influence the course of 
Jurtice, 

9. The second of the points noted for mention is the question 
whether this incident has been rendored possible by a defect in 
the system which calls for remedy, The Governor-General in Council 
has carefully reviewed the rules regulating the procedure of the 
Government of India and is of opinion that no such defect exists. 
The statutory rules framed under tha Government of India Act 
require that every case, which in the opinion of the members in 
charge of the department to which the subject belongs is of major 
Importance, shall be submitted hy him to the Governor-General with 
the orders proposed by him. An additional safeguard is provided 
through the position occupied by the Secretaries to the Government 
of India who, while they are charged with the duly of seeing that 
the rules of business are duly observed, are at the samo time given a 
status independent of the Members with the right of roferring at 
their discretion any case at any stags for the Governor-General’s 
orders. As has been explained no responsibility attaches to the 
Secretary in the Industries Department in this case, since, by virtue 
of the resolution passed in February 1921, it did not come within 
the scope of the proceedings of that Department, but the case was 
entirely exceptional in that respect. Thise are tho safeguards and 
the Governor Geueral-in-Couneil eousiders them fully adequate ; but 
no rules can provido against buman error and that the Hon, Member 
in this case committed an error of judgment in failing to submit the 
matter to the Governor General be has himself admitted. 

10. There remains tho final point. The circumstances in 
which an assertion was made in Court of the guilt of the accused in 
this case have already been ex) luined. It is, the Governor-General- 
in-Council believes, entirely contrary to the usage observed in such 
casea and it 1s, he strongly maintains, contrary to the spirit of justice 
that a definite assertion should be made of the guilt of the accused 
when it is intended to withdraw from the prosecution and thus to 
deprive him of the opportunity of testing or rebutting the evidence 
alleged to exist against him. 


Government of India proposals for the 


Purchase of Stores 


Early in May 1921 the Government of India addressed two 
Jetters to Local Governments on the subjects of recommendations 
made in the report of the Indian Stores Purchase Committee. 
The first of these letters dealt with the proposals for organisation 
of the Indian Stores Department and the second with the alterna- 
tions which it was proposed to make in the rules for the purchase 
of articles for the public services. 


In the first letter the Government of India state that subject to one or two 
modifications of importance which are gencrally in the dir ction of allowing 
eteater frecdom to Local Governments tacy are provisionally inclined to follow 
the recommendations made in the minority report signed by Messre Collier and 
Ryan, where it differs from the view taken by the majority of the committee. 
It 1s explained at the outst that, mm response to an urgent rcquest from the 
Secretary of State for an cxpression of the Government of India’s views Tegard- 
ing the allocation between Central and Provincial of the sabiect of stores and 
stationery, the Government of India snbmittcd ecrtam pioporals on the subject, 
and that in accordance with them the follc wing classification has been approved, 

CENTRAL SUBJLUTS —Atores and stationc1y both imported aud indigenous 
required for Impcual D partments 

PROVINCIAL SUPILC 16 —Stores and stat.oncry subject im the case of 
imported stons and stationary to such Iulcs as may be prescribcd by the 
Seer tary of State in Council 

LIST OL PROVINCIAL SUPILCTS O1 TRANSTER —Stores and stationery 
requicd for tranefernd departments suby«t in the case of imported storcs and 
ptationery to such zulcs as may be prescribed by the Secretary of State in 
Council Tne previous sane ton of the Scerctary ot &tite in Council 18 necersary 
to any expenditure on the purchase of imported stores or stationery otherwise 
than on accordance with such 1uks as may be mace in this behalf by the 
Scorctary of State mn Ceuncll 


Restriction on Imported Stores 

The intention of this Classificatio’ 1, 1t Is explaincd, that all departments 
of Local Governments, whether meetved c1 transicitcd, &) ould be able to make 
thet purchases either through agcucics sct up by themselves irrespective of any 
Jimuitatron of quality or price or through the Ccntial Stores Department. In the 
latter case purchases will be subject to certain lmitaticns which are explained 
in this letter and in the tur dcaling with the division of the stores purchase 
rules, The only restrictio’ which the Government of India propose on the purchase 
of imported stores by Loc. Goscrnmcnts i that if ordered from the United 
Kingdom they must be obtained through the London Stores Department. The 
Government of India obrerw that, as te central departments including State- 
workcd railways are responsible for a very Jarge proportion of the stores require- 
ments of Goveruments which are c«btaimed locally, the propoecd Jnwan Btorcs 
Department 18 not hhely to be afi: din its scope by the extent to which Local 
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Governments may desire to utilise 1t. The neceseary equipment of expert, 
purchasing, and inspecting officers cannot with due regard to efficiency be 
allowed to fall below a curtain minimum even 2f the total work of the Depart- 
ment proves to be somewhat less than the Committee anticipated 

While dealing with the subject of the relations between Local Governments 
and the proposed (‘entral Stores Department, the Government of India call atten- 
tion to certain Important features of their proposals 1t1s hoped that Provincial 
Directors of ludustries will be able to assist the Stores Department with informa- 
tion regarding the extent of local manufactures and the currency of local prices 
It 18 intended that the services of the inspecting and purchasing officers of the 
Stores Department and its organisation for the collection of intelligence shall be 
fully available for the use of Local Governments, should they desite to employ 
them, The making of running contracts for large quantities of materials or 
articles required by indentors will be cncouraged = It 18 proposmd that pcermis- 
sion should be given ander the rulis to indenting officers to detain o1 obtain 
articles covered by running contracts direct, subject to the proviso that purchases 
of Importance are reported to the Central Stores Department and that deliveries 
are in all cases sulject to inspection by the « flicers of that Department. Pro- 
vision 18 also made for supplying the Indian Stores Department with duplicate 
copies of indents made on the London bdStercs Departmoert, so that the former 
may be enabled to advise indcntors for thar futur gu dance as to what articles 
Included in tuch indents can be obtained fyom sndigenous source It 18 
explained that materials which are invariibly obtained in the country, such as 
band, lime, brichs ani Indian timber will b ¢xcluded from the scope of the 
Stores Department The purchase of stitioncry 14 not dealt with im the present 
lettcr but will be the subject of a suparatc communication. 


Levy of Departmental Charges 


For the reasons given in Para 96 of thoir Report the Committee recommend- 
ed that no charge should be levied on Impcrial Dc partments, Provincial Govern- 
ments and railway companies for the services of the Indian Stores Department ; 
but they considered that Indian States and local bodies should be ashed to make 
aTeasonable payment for the services of the Departmint, In view, however, of 
the new relations betwecn the central and provincial revenues and of the fact 
that full recovery will be made in the case of agency work undertaken by the 
proviuccs tor the Ventral Government, the Government of India consider, that 1t 
will be necessary to levy depirtmcntal chargcs in the case of supplies made by 
the Indian btorcs Departnicot to Provincial Govrnmcuts It has accordingly 
been decided tentatively to levy a charge of 2 per cent in the case of supplics to 
Provincial Governments through the Indian Stores Department, Similar per. 
centage 18 proposed for recovery fiom the Indian Statcs and local bodics who 
elect to make use of the Department and the same principle wil be applicd im 
the case of stores supplied to railways and the comm:rcial and quas) commeicial 
departments of the Government of India 


Location of Head Office 


The question of the best location of the hcadquarters office of the Storcs 
Department 18 discussed and the Governmcnt of India express their inability to 
acquiesce 1n the far from unanimous conclusion of thc Committee iu favour of 
locating 1 at Calcutta Calcutta prescnts certain obvious advantages in the 
close and constant touch with important markets and manufacturing centres 
which 1t affords, but on the other hand an organisation with a large commercial 
centre a8 1t8 basis of operations will, 16 1a thought, to some «<tent tend to fav ur 
that centre at the expense of others, The Government of India consider it to be 
of great importance that the scaiea should te ]iu ld evenly betwcen all centres of 
manufacturing and trading ‘ntezest thronghout the country im the allocation of 
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Government putchaser, They have therefore decided in favour of the location 
of the central office of the Stores Department at the headquarters of the Govern- 
ment of India, a location which will have the additional advantage of facilitating 
the rapid disposal of questions relating to the working of the Department and 
of nt baal and complaints with which the Government of India will have 
to deal, 


No Provincial Agencies. 


The Committee recommend the creation of provincial agencies at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Cawnpur, Lahore and Rangoon. The recommendation the 
Government of India are unable to sapport. In their view it will be impossible 
to appoint a local officer with special knowledge of more than one class of arti- 
cles. For other classes of articles the knowledge of the local officer of the Stores 
Department will contrast untavourably with that of local officers of the Pablic 
Works and Industries Depattments, and 1s, thereform , not bkely to command the 
confidence of or render assistance to indenting departments of the Local Govern- 
ment concerned. ‘The Local Governments will, it 18 expected in many cases, 
desire to create their own local stores organisations, and while they will doubt- 
Jess welcome the advice and assistance of an expert and tully-equipped Central 
Stores Cepartment they are not likely to cmploy non-expart agents of the 
Cential Department. [he provincial agencies proposed by the (Committee are 
moreover Inudequate tor the work to be performed at lat ge centres like Calcutta 
and Bombay, while they are probably in exccss of the requirements In some of 
the less developed centres. The Government of India propose therefore to locate 
B stronger and a more specialised staff at the main purchasing centres and to 
postpone tor the present any attempt to create a local agency «lsewhere, mlying 
In the Meautime jor the collection of intelligence on the Directors of Industries 
aud the local Commercial Iatelligence staff. For the present they propone to 
Jocate in Calcatta three purchasing officers for engineermy and misccllanecous 
stores, In Bombay three officers for textiles and engineering, and at Cawnpore 
one officer tor leather and textiles; and to employ inspecting officers at each of 
these contres and at Jamolidpur, 


The Government of India do not consider it possible in the present circam- 
ptances to give effect to the Committee's recommendations regarding the 
purchase and inspection of timber, including railway sleepers, the main abjee- 
tion to the recommendation being in their vicw the impossibility under existing 
conditions of securing adhesion of company-worked railways to bach a scheme 
They therefore propose to maintain for the present the ¢xist.ng organimation 
created for the purchase of sleepers by the Railway Board and to await the fall- 
wig in of the coutracts enterrd into by company-worked railways = The elimina- 
tion of the purchase of sleepers from the Committec’s scheme leavcs too small a 
balance of other timber purchases to justify the creation of a special agency for 
the purpose uuder the Stores Departm: nt 


Tbe Goveriment of India agree with the conclusion of the Comittee as ex- 
pressed in Para 100 of their report that there atc certain classes of stores tor which 
centralised purchase in bulk prosecute great advantages ; but they would add to 
the clAsses of articles enumerated in the para citcd above the important class 
denoted hy steel and iron as produced by the blast furnace, steel hearths, 
or rolliug mills, and not further manufactured into articles but including 
steel inteuded for structural work. 

The Committee made definite proposals regarding the financial powers to 
be given to the brad of the Stores Dey artment whom it 1 proposed to designate 
as Chief Controller of Stores. 
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Government of [n lia ate of opinion that the Chief Controller should obtain 
their sanction to any transaction falling under one or more of the following 
heads ; (8) any contract involving the expenditure of more than Rs 16 lakhs 
14 One year, (b) purchases in excess of actual indents, (c) any purchase involving 
the payment of an amount iu excess of the market price with a view to en- 
couraging indigenous production or the grant of a bonus on production, (d) 
contracts exceeding 3 years and involving expenditure of over Rs. 1 lakh 
1Q any one year, (e) writing off losses owing to mistakes im purchase or mepec- 
tion which cannot fauly be debited to indenting departments 


In orde: to avoid bubsequ-at delay the Government of India have obtained 
the sanction of the S:cretary of State to the appointm:-nt on a temporary basis 
of the chief departinental officers proposed by the Committec, viz , the head of 
the Department and the Chuf [nospector and the Director of Contracts and 
Intelligence, who will be the heada of the putchasing and inspecting branches. 
They propose that these officers when appointed should procecd at once to work 
ont details of o:ganisation, recraitment, and accommodation, and should be 
available for personal consultation with Local Government Regular recruit- 
ment to the Department should when the Mmitial appointments have been made 
be entrusted to the Public Services Commission 


Question of encouraging locally made articles 


The particular attention of the Local Governments 1s drawn to the difficult 
question dealt vith in para 103 of the Committee’s report, viz, whetber the 
payment of prices higher than the ordinary murket prices for a locally made 
article 1s justined on the ground of encouragement of ind:genous manufactures. 
The alternative proposal of accepting gouds of interior quality, the Committee 
rightly condemn, a likoly to lead to abuse Unde: the classification of sub- 
jects between the central and provincial governments to which reference 
has already been made, Local Governmcuts will have full powers to pay what- 
ever prices they may see ht tor 1ndigenous or even imported stores The Govern- 
ment of India, however, feel 1t necessary to point out the dangers attending 
the use of this power The working of the Stores Department, whether Imperial 
o: Provineial, should be regulated strictly by business standaids both ce regards 
price and quality, and any departure trom the standards may lead not only 
to extravagance or possible corruption but to the grant of support to a provin- 
cial manufacture to the detriment of a similar industry 1n an adjoining pro- 
vince. The only check on the piovedure ot Local Governments will be provided 
by the Committee on Public Accounts bo far as the Government of India 
arc themselves concerned they would only permit special assistance to indi- 
genous Industries in extraordinary cases In their view if 1t is desired to en- 
courage an indigenous industry by any form of purchase on favourable terms 
this should take the form of an openly declared bounty applicable to the 
whole couutry and to the entire production of the industry in question wher- 
ever it exists, not by the payment of a bonus only on the articles consumed 
by Government. Such a bounty isa form of fiscal protection and it is there- 
fore necessary that its precise terms should be made known to the public. 
The grant of a bounty of this kind should not be undertaken lightly since it 
would involve a carcfal check over the number for value of articles actually 
produced in order to avoid fraud generally. The Government of Indi4 
feel that attempts to encourage local industries by any such methr 
as those described above are fraught with serious difficulties and day 
and should not in any case be undertaken without the most + 


consideration. / 
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Local purchase of imported stores 


The loéal purchase of 1 nported stores 18 a matter on whivh the Committee 
exhibited considerable divergence of opimivo  Luough, as pointed out already, 
Local Governments will b> free to purunase all kinds of storea either through 
the central Stores Department or their own agency, the Government of India 
Guustder toat the operations of the Central Stures Department should be govern- 
ed 1n the matter ot the local purchise vf imported stores by the existing rules 
with the few relacations which are proposed as the result of the Committe.’s 
recommendations ‘hose rules hive in the past op-rated g:nerally in the 
direction of economy, although as the Grov-romint of (ndia are will aware 
they have entitled not insonsiderable difficulties They trust that tha relaxa- 
tions 1a the rules which it is proposed tu mike will remove the most scrious 
objections to them, 


With regari to the main principle of the local purchase of imported stores 
the Guvernment of India find themselves in general agicement with the minority 
of the Committee, whose recommendations they propose tou adopt for the 
tullowiog reasons. To fres local purchase of imported stores will tend to dis- 
courage the replacemeat of imports by local manatactures aud to strengthen the 
eXisting vested interests which have preferred in the past an easy proht from the 
sale of imports to risking their capital in attempts to produce locally. The 
Government of India also doubt whether the free local purchase of imported 
stores will be in the interests of economy. The question which hasin the 
past been the subject of much dispute can only be settled effectively with the 
help of such a local agency for purchase aud inspection as 1t 1a now proposed to 
constitute, 


As regards manufacture in Government factories the Govcrnment of India 
propore to lay down the principle that the manufacture of article which can 
be purchased trom private producers should not be carried out in Government 
factories unless special military considerations extet or uuless spccial reasons 
exist which must be reported to the Government of India The stores Depart. 
ment should watch how far complance 1s made with this condition As regards 
the position ot the London Stores Department, the Government of India agree 
with the memoraudum signed by Messra Collier and Ryan in holding that two 
separate Stores Departments, one in England and one in India, with entitely 
be partate responsibilities aud fields of action, one controlled by the Goverumcus 
ot fudsa through the High Commissioner and the othcr through the Dc partment 
of Industries, 18 an arrangement which can be workid without difficulty or fric- 
tion, They see obvious objections to dual control of the London Stores Depart- 
ment, by the High Commissioner in London and by a suburdinate Department 
of the Government ot India in India So the appoiutment of a High Commaia- 
sioner In Loudon euboroinate to the Government of India renders it possible 
to secure that the London Stores Departmcut shall work 1n accordance with the 
declared policy of the Government of India in favour of obtaining an te ver- 
Incrcaging proportion of their requirements trom Indian mauofacturers and 
shall cunnne itself to the necessary duty ot supplying such stoms as have atall 
to be obtained from ov rscas with the grvatest possible economy, cfliciency, and 
despatch, 


bad 


Alteration in the Rules. 


The Second letter indicated detailed alterations to be made in 
the Stores Purchase Rules, 
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The rules have been divided into two parts, namely, those- appli- 
cable to the Govt, of India and to provinces other than Governor’ 
provinces and those which apply to Governors’ provinces alona, 


The first rule says that all articles which are produced in India 
in the form of raw materials or are manufactured in India from 
materials produced in India should, in preference to articles not 
manufactured in India or wholly or partly manufactured in India 
from imported materials, be purchased locally, provided that the 
quality is sufficiently good for the purpose and the price not unfavour- 
able. In presenting this rule to Local Governments the Governmg st 
of India assure that the expression “not unfavourable” calls for a 
comparison of prices but does not Prevent purchase of indigenous 
stores at a negligible excess cost. It also permits other factors of 
economy, such as promptitude of delivery being taken into account. 

The second rule lays down that all articles wholly or partly 
manufactured in India from imported materials should, in preference to 
all articles not manufactured in Indias be purchased in India, subject 
to the following conditions: (a) that a substantial part of the process 
of manufacture of articles purchased has been performed in India (d) 
that the price is as low as that at which articles of similar quality can 
be obtained through the Stores Department, London, and (c) that 
materials employed are subjected to such inspection and tests as 
may be prescribed by the Government of India, 

Rule three enjoins that articles which are not manufactured In 
India should be obtained by indent upon the Stores Department, 
London, except in the following cases—(a) when articles are already 
in India at the time of order or are already on their way out and 
their price and quality are not unfavourable as compared with those 
at which similar articles could be obtained through the Stores 
Department, London, and the cost of supply does not exceed the 
limits prescribed in a subsequent rule, When the total value of 
articles required is trifling it is generally desirable to purchase them 
locally (b) in case of important construction works let out on 
contract, articles not manufactured in India required for construc- 
tion of such works may be supplied by a constructing firm, provided 
the firm is approved by the Government of India and materials are 
subject to current specifications and tests prescribed by Government. 
It is further laid down in this rule that plant and machinery and 
component parts thereof may be purchased from branches established 
in India of British manufacturing firms borne on the list of tha 
Stores Department and approved by a Chief Controller of “Stores, 
India, provided that plant and machinery are of atandard patterns 
such ag are ordinarily manufactured by the firm and bave actually 
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been so manufactured, provided also that actual price of articles 
exclusive of any expenditure representing cost of erection is as low 
as that at which articles of the same make can ba supplied by the 
Stores Department, and that cost of supply under any one order or 
detailed estimate in respect of any one type of standard plant or 
machinery dogs not exceed Rs. 50,000, ete. 

With reference to the general provisions of this rule in favour 
of purchases from branch firms, the Government of India are in full 
agreement with the viess of the Industrial Commission and of the 
Stores Purchase Committee that setting up of branches of British 
manufacturing firms in India will encourage development of local 
manufacture and is indeed the only practical means of introducing 
certain specialised forms of manufacture into the country. 

The next rule states that, provided the usual conditions such 
as requisite quality and not unfavourable price are prescnt, certain 
articles whether manufactured or produced in [ndia or not should 
be purchased in India, and these include those of a perishable nature, 
viz, explosives, black tin wines and spirits and English bottled beer, 
kerosine oil, plant and materials for electric installations, Australian 
timber and Australian copper. 

The sixth rule haa it that nothing in rules is to be deemed to 
prohibit purchase of stores of Kuropean manufacture by one depart- 
ment of railway from another. ‘The next deals with the method of 
obtaining stores not purchased in India and expresses that all articles 
which under foregoing rules are not to be brought in Jndia should 
be obtained by indent on stores department except any which 
the Secretary of State may have specially authorised the Government 
of [ndia or its officers to purchase direct outside India. Other rules 
relate to the method of comparing prices, tests of specifications, ap- 
proved firms from which iron and steel may be bought in India, 
finaticial limits on powers of officera to make purchases in (ndia and 
the Government of India’s power to sanction departures from rules 
in cases in which such departure is absolutely unavoidable, subject to 
a report to the Secretary of State if expenditure excceds, Rs. 50,000, 
The sanctioning powers of purchasing officers are increased partly 
due to general rise in prices. 

There is only one rule applicable to Governors provinces and it 
ruus as follows :—In case of purchases made by Local Governments 
none of the above rules shall apply, provided that any such purchases 
if from the United Kingdom shail be made from tha London Stores 
Department in accordance with any rules that may be made from 
time to time by the Secratary of State, Government of India oy 
the Director- -General of Stores. 


Sir Henry Wheeler's Report on the 


Chandpur. Gurkha Outrage 


The following is the full text of the Report issued by the 
Bengal Govt. on June 7th 1921, (Sir Henry was then the Ist. 
Executive Councillor in Bengal) in justification of the notorious 


Gurkha Outrage at Chandpur detailed in Vo! I, Pp. 194—205. 


I left Darjeeling on Saturday, the 28th May, reaching Goalundo 
on the 29th item by the Mail. I found there that the ordinary 
steamer had struck, and proceeded to Chandpur with Mr. 
O'Sullivan, Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Bakarganj Range, 
in his launch, arriving about 9 p.m. at night. Next morning (the 
30th), in company with Mr. K.C. De (Commissioner, Chittagong 
Division), Mr. Wares (Collector of Tippera), the Hon’ble S. K. 
Sinha (Subdivisional officer, Chandpur), Mr. O’Sullivan and Dr. 
Batra (of the Health Department—on deputation to Chandpur) I 
visited the coolie camp on the north bank of the khal and went all 
over it. Returning to the south bank, I visited the three local 
hospitals, namely the Railway, Elgin and Baptist Mission hospitals ; 
the rest of the day was spent in interviews with the local officers 
and others, noticeably with Dr. Pemberton, Medical Officer, A. B, 
Railway, the Bishop of Assam and Mr. Goring of the New Zealand 
Baptist Mission. On the 3lst, in company with Messrs. De, 
Wares, Sinba and Batra, I walked all through the bazar on the 
north side of the ‘hal to the outskirts of the town and saw the 
residue of the coolies who were still scattered throughout numerous 
houses and in a small market shed. In the bazar I questioned Dr. 
Sur, a private medical practitioner, who bad seen some of the injured 
coolics, and completing the circuit of the town, went all over the 
railway yard and the surroundings of the Ghat, and saw Mr. Rope, 
the local steamer agent. [then had a lengthy interview with Mr. 
Sen Gupta, Babu Hardayal Nag and four other gentlemen represent- 
ing the local non-co-operation party at which Drs, Sur and 8, C. 
Banerjee (in medical charge of the coolie camp on their behalf) 
were also present. Aiter this I recorded regular statements from 
Mr. Purcell, the District Traffic Superintendent, A. B. Railway, 
the jamadar with the party of the E. B. Frontier Rifles who bad 
come from Dacca, Captain Sheppard in charge of the same, Mr. De - 
the local Government sub-assistant surgeon, Mr. Jamcs (Supervising 
station master), L. D. Baveiro (a guard), Mr. Wares and Mr. 
Sinha. In the evering I met the European non-official residente, 
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some 15 gontlemen. On the Ist along with Messrs. De, Wares and 
O’Sullivan, I walked over the bazir to the south of the khal, return- 
ing through the coolie camp whore | again stopped some time. The 
Rev. C. F Andrews arrived from Goalundo late in the morning, 
and after a Jengthy iuterview with him I left, arriving back at 
Darjeeling on the 3rd June. ° 

My information, in addition to what I saw for myself, is based 
on the statements of the gentlemen named above, as also of Mesars. 
Hogg (Collector of Faridpur), Stein (Superintendent of Police, 
Faridpur), Burton (of the River Police) and Blackmore (Agent of 
the Steamer Companies) whom | saw at Goalundo, 


The Opening Events 


For the due understanding of what happened at Chandpur, 
it is necessary briefly to outline events since the early part of May, 
The arrival in Chandpur of destitute coolies from Assam first began 
to attract the attention of the local officers about the 9th May, and 
on the 16th idem Mr. Wares reported to Mr. De that they were com- 
ing through to the average number of about 200 daily. Mr. Wares 
(who had previously discussed the matter with Mr. De on the 13th) 
visited Chandpur on the 15th May and found about 1,600 coolies 
squatting on the railway land, whereupon (with Mr. De’s cog- 
misance, but without the knowledge of the local Government) he 
arranged for a special steamer which conveyed some 1,000 (plus 
children) to Goalundo, the cost being paid from charitable funds 
in official hands (noticeably one known as Mrs. K. C. De’s Relief 
Fund.) He then understood from the coolies that from Goalundo 
they would be able to get on for themselves. On the 16th, 450 
coolies (plus children) and on the 17th, 937 (including children) 
were similarly despatched by the local officers, on a Government 
guarantee for their fares. On the latter date information of events 
reached the local Government who informed the Commissioner that 
the cost of repatriation was not a charge which they could properly 
accept, and since the 17th no coolies have been despatched from 
Chandpur at Government expense. Meanwhile, however, others 
in large numbers were continuing to arrive. Mr. De went to 
Chandpur on the 19th May, when ho found about 1,500 coolies in 
the railway station and yard, while 500 more were expected. He 
called aconference of the local residents etc, and the decision 
being arrived at to locate the coolies on the football field to the 
north of the station (separated from it by a strip of waste laud only), 
alrangements were put in hand to erect shelters, summon medical 
agsistance and make sanitary arlangements, ‘he Indian Tea Asso- 
Ciatiou made an offer of lis. 2,000 for the errection of sheds, while 
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the local people represented the difficulty of moving the cookes who | 
would not leave the station for fear of being sent back. Large 
numbers poured in on the 18th and 19th, and by the evening of the 
latter date there seem to have been about 3,000 collected all over 
the station yard and its surroundings. The railway yard and ter: 
minus st Chandpur are parallel to the khal, at the extremity of the 
north bank the ghat being alongside and reached throngh a gate 
which remains open and unfastened 


Mr Macpherson Hustled. 


On the night of the 19th Mr. Rope (the Steamer Agent) 
aroused Mr Sinha (S. D.O) about 11 p.m with the news that 
about 400 (Goalundo gave the figure at 478) coolies had rushed the 
Goalundo mail; while a much smaller number had got on the 
Narayanganj mail; others had crowded on the receiving flat, and 
the rush had only been stopped by casting the boats off inta the 
stream. Mr. Sinha went at once to the ghat, accompanied by three 
Kuropean gentlemen, among them Mr. Macpherson, a representative 
of the Tea Association, who bad arrived on the 17th to investigate 
the situation. They foand an cxeited and shouting crowd of 
coolies, and while Mr. Sinha was forming up what constables were 
available at the ganugway, the other three went on the flat where 
Mr. Macpherson was badly hustled The police were brought on to 
tho flat which was cleared, the crowd standing shouting on the bank 
with cries of “Gandhi Maharaj ki jai,” and incited by local town- 
people who wore moving about them. Some space was cleared, but 
while Messrs. Sinba and Macpherson were attempting to open up 
afurthor passageway the coolies turned and one raised his stick to 
strike the former. A constable caught -his arm and Mr, Sinha 
struck him on his leg with his cane, but the coolies pressed on armed 
with sticks, and the two had to beat a retreat to the ghat, Mr. 
Macphorson being struck on the atm i: the process. The consta- 
bles there managed to keep the coolies back, and eventually the 
Snbdivisional Officer and those present retired to the flat and dis- 
convected the further end of the gangway. Word was sent to the 
Collector (Mr. Wares) who arrived about 2 a.m. The excitement 
continued throughout, the night and when the Chittagong mail 
came in, about 5 pym. on the 20th, anotker attempt was made to 
rush the gangway, which was only frustrated by lining up the armed 
guard on the gangway. Lventually the steamer got off aud the 
tumult subsided. 

The events of the night of the 19th have a distinct bearing on 
those of the night of the 20th. The salient points are the excite- 
ment among the coolies and display of violence, and the attitude: 
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of the young men from the town, large numbers of whom seem to 
have remained till the incident of the early morning, inciting 
the coolies. 

Medical Opinion 


Dr. Pemberton. the Railway Medical Officer, arrived on the 
morning of the 20th, and gave it as his opinion that it was absolutely 
essential in the interests of public health that the coolies should not 
remain where they were. The station master states that, that 
morning the rumour spread among the coolies that if they stayed on 
the football field they would miss the steamer, and they moved in 
closer, all over the platform, where they were lighting their chulas. 
The premises had become grossly insanitary ; there were 5 cholera 
cases among the railway staff, and 9 cholera cases of coolies in tha 
Railway Hospital. The Commissioner, finding the police on the 
spot to be insufficient, wired for assistance and 50 men of the 
Eastern Bengal Frontier Rifles were moved from Dacca under 
Captain Sheppard, due to arrive that evening. These men, usually 
known by their old name of Military Police, are mostly recruited in 
Assam, though there is one Gurkha Company. Nothing particular 
bappened during the day, but the coolies looted coal stacks and 
broke down the bamboo railings for fuel. Mr. Purcell (District 
Traffic Superintendeut) saw a cholera case close to his carriage in 
the afternoon. 

Young Men Inciting Coolies 

4. Towards evening youngmen from the town began collecting 
at the station in considerable numbers, crowding on the over bridge 
and moving among the coclies. There was shouting of “ Gandbi- 
Ji Ki Jai,’ and when the two mail boats came in (from Goalundo 
und Narayanganj) and the passengers bad to carry their own 
luggage, there was jeeriug and mocking from the townsfolk. After 
the military police were landed from the Narayanganj boat they 
were first of all lined up with fixed bayonets on either side of a 
pusssgeway across the rails to enable the passengers to reach the 
trains ; the ordinary route across the overbridge was discarded as it 
was crowded with the people from the town. Mr. De had decided, 
as soon as he had heard during the day that reinforcements 
were being seut, to clear the station on their arrival. He 
could not do so during the day for want of men; his reasons 
for proeeeding at once at night were the urgent necessity of 
getting tbe premises cleared on sanitary grounds, and the fear of a 
second rushing of the steamers, as had taken place on the previous 
night. Consequently be, Mr. Waree, Mr. Sinba and Mr Shallow 
(Superintendent of Police, Tippera) were at the station when the 
boats came in. 
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Moving the Coolies. on 


As soon as the trains had got off Mr. Da asked Mr. Purcell to 
collect his staff in the station rooms so that they might not be 
mixed up in the crowd, and the word baving reached the towns- 
people that the station was about to be cleared they proceeded to 
leave the overbridge. Mr. Sinha and Mr. Shallow were sent to put 
4 guard on the power house, as the lights looked like going out and 
it was feared they might be tampered with ; these two officers were 
not present at the subsequent events. Along with the others some 
coolies began to move away, but a number: proceeded to sit down in 
and around the third class waiting shed. It is denied that any were 
asleep, and witb the noise and bustle that were going on this is at 
least unlikoly When it was seen that this band of coolies did not 
intened to vacate, Mr, Wares, at Mr. De’s roquest, gave the order 
to Captain Sheppard to move them. The men unfixed bayonets 
and Captain Sheppard went forward with one Section (either sight 
or ten men) and the jemadar. Seeing that this number was likely 
to prove insufficient, he doubled back and brought up another 
section. The others did not participate. The evidence is that 
both tbe officers present and the men shouted to the coolies to go, 
but they refused todo so. Men stood up waiving their arms, with 
_ shouts of “Gandhi ki jai,” and the police began pushing them ; this 
proving ineffectual, the police picked up the coolies’ own sticks and 
bits of firewood and began striking their bundles and bedding. 
From that they began to strike the coolies, when first in twos and 
threes, and then in a general rush (in the course of which some fell), 
the coolies went off towards the football field; Mr. Do states that 
he stopped a mau who was using the butt of his rifle, and Captain 
Sheppard speaks of seeing one or two severe blows and of telling 
his men to desist, but otherwise the statement indicate a general 
scuffle rather than particular assaults. The witnesses agree that 
the coolies would not have moved unless force bad been used, and 
that the force used was not, in tbe circumstances, excessive. The 
relative numbers of the crowd and of the police ure to be borne in 
miud in judging of the merits of the question. Mr. Purcell speoi- 
fically denies a statement, which bas appeared in the press, that he 
remoustrated at the brutality being shown. When the coolies had 
Jeft, the whistle was sounded and the men formed up promptly. 
The estimates ot the time occupied by this incident vary from 5 ro 
10 minutes ; all seems to have been over by about 1130 p.m. The 
various officers slept on the steamer lest there was any repetition of 
disturbances, but in the morning the coolies had disappeared, lt 
is said that the local residents induced them to move into the town 
during the night, In the morning Mr, De sent the local sub-ageig; 
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tant surgeon to the town to see if any ovolies hyd b3en injured and 
to render help. 
Hartals and Strikes. 


5. On the 2let May a general hartal was declared in the 
town and has eontinued since, in protest against the events of 
the night of the 20th and the refusal of the local Government to 
pay for the repatriation of the coolies. At midday on the 24th a 
railway strike was declared in Chandpur, on the 25th at Laksam 
Junction and on the 26th at Chittagong. A strike of the steamer 
service Commenced on the 27th at Chandpur, and spread to Goalundo 
and surrounding centres. Sympathetic hartals were declared at 
Chittagong, Comilla, Noakhali and other places in the division 
and elsewhere. After the night of the 18th the wildest rumours 
were in circulation in the town and throughout the division, one 
being that many men had been drowned on the night of the 18th, 
These stories which are wholly without foundation are dealt with 
later. At the time of my visit the railway was managing to get 
through one train a day to Chittagong, but otherwise was at a 
standstill; the Goslundo steamer service was suspended and others 
were gradually following suit. A system of chits countersigned by 
the “local leaders” (I use the expression by which they habitually 
refer to themselves) had been introduced, without which the shops 
would not supply, and the Europeans and Governmant servants were 
being put to considerable difficulties. A Government store had 
been opened to meet their needs. Most of the Huropeans had lost 
their servants. From all sides, as also at Goalundo, there were 
stories of intimidation of men willing to work but being threatened 
with boycott etc., if they did so. 


Mr. C. F. Andrews 


6. Mr. C. F. Andrews arrived on the night of the 21st May. 
On the 24th idem he despatched 450 to Goalundo from funds at his 
disposal On the 25th he was prepared to take 250 more adult 
tickets (with children this would represent a larger party), and the 
men were actually on the flat ready to start, but the local leaders 
having told him that there would be a steamer strike he ordered 
them back. As a matter of fact the steamer did run that night, 
and the Company were prepared to carry these men. 

The Enquiry into the Events. 


7. The above account gives a brief outline only of events. 
The estimates of the numbers of coolies who left Chandpur vary, 
As was inevitable ; the number of tickets taken was no'safe guide, 
as others crowded on to’ the boats, while children were difficult to 
count, Phe Goglundo figures are probably as accurate as any, and 
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Mr. I{oge’s estimate is 3,750 all told. When I was there the 
number in Chandpur was probably between 1,900 and 2,000; 
batwven 1,400 and 1,500 in the camp on the south of the ‘ Khal,” 
and some 500 scattered throughout the town on the north bank. 

8. Cholera and disease made their appearance at an early stage, 
though here again absolutely accurate figures were unobtainable, 
Up to the morning of 30th Miy they were :— 

Admitted to the Railway Flospital »- 68 
Deaths in the Railway Hospital -- 30 
Other discases.— 
Admitted to Elgin and Mission Hospitals ... 105 
Deaths in Elgin and Mission Hospitals aa. 223 
In Cooly Camp.— 


IUness ses cies +» 8&5 (not returned for 
29th ana 30th. 

Deaths ass sé +» 35 (not returned for 
30th). 


Total deaths we §=. 8S 


On the 29th, 30th and 31st the cases in the cooly camp (the 
weather had turned wet and cold) showed a distinct rise being 16, 
20 and 31 respectively, with deaths 10, 13 and 14 (mostly cholera). 
Dr. Batra estimates the deaths during the last half of May at 160 
at least. 

9. The points to which I directed particular attention were 
tha following :— 

(a) The number of men injured in the affair of the 20th and 
the nature of their injuries. 

(b) The efficiency of the sanitary and medical arrangements. 

(c) The causes underlying the “ hartal’ and strikes. 

I deal with these seriatim below. 


No help from Non-co-Operators. 


10. As regards the injured it was represented before me as a 
matter of complaint by the non-official deputation that the Com- 
missioner had not had them attended to there and then on the 
football field ; but neither was any medical man there at the time 
(nearly midnight), nor did any of the officers present think that 
any severe injuries had been inflicted. Mr. De did send a sub- 
assistant surgeon next morning, and he was given no facilities to see 
the injured. His statement is that Dr. Sur told him that after 
having been given first aid they had scattered about the town. Dr. 
Snr said that he had given first aid to 26 and showed 4 list bearing 
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that total. He asked the sub-assistant surgeon why he wanted the 
list, and when told it was to make a report, said that he would not 
show it and took it back. The sub assistant surgeon had, however, 
seen the total. Dr. Sur stated that he could not take a photograph 
of any serious wound for publication, but the sub-assistant surgeon 
gathered that he did not wish to give any details. He asked that 
a Dr. Karmakar had seen cases, bunt this gentleman, on being 
questioned by the sub-assistant surgeon, stated that he had only 
sean those which Dr. Sur treated. These with Dr. Hosseii. of the 
Mission Hospital, are the leading private practitioners, and it was 
not alleged that any one else had given treatment. No patients 
had been sent to ths Elgin Hospital, though this is the ordinary 
recipient of injury cases. Before me Dr. Sur said he had seen 
between 50 or 60 cases. Mr. Sen Gupta stated that he had heard 
there were about 100, of which 50 or 60 were serious, I asked the 
local leaders how many had broken bones! They said they could not 
say off-band. I asked if any with broken bones were in Chandpur 
now ; they said they could not say. I asked if their doctors were 
attending any broken limb cases ; they answered in the negative, 
They admitted that there was no evidence that anybody had been 
killed on the 20th, or drowned on the 19th. When I asked Babu 
Hardyal Nag whose allegations of drowning had been telegraphed 
to Calcutta, he said he had been careful to state that it was only 
“rumoured.” 

Wherever I went I asked to see the injured, but I only suc- 
ceeded in seeing the following :— 

1. A woman with a small wound in the right elbow about an 
inch deep. The joint was not injured. It was alleged that this 
was 8 bayonet wound. 

2. A woman who complained of being hit on the ribs with the 
butt-end of a rifle ; no bones were broken. 

3. Aman with a healed scar of a fair-sized cut on his knee, 

4, A woman with a small scar on the head. 

5. A man with a small wound on the top of his head. He-..... 
said this had been inflicted with a bayonet ; if so, the assailant must 
have been remarkably tall. 

@. A woman with ativy scar on herelbow. She said she 
had been struck with a piece of frewood. 

i. <A boy of‘about 12 with a superficial abrasion. 

8. A man with a small scar on his forehead. 

9, A man with a scar on his shoulder. 

10. A woman with a largish bruise on her thigh. It ran more 
vertically than across the thigh, and was of a curious curved shape, 

13, A man with 9 small abrasion on the tibia, 
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12, A man with a wound on his foot. 

13. A woman with a small abrasion on her ankle, 

14, A woman with a small scratch on the hand. 

15. A girl of about eight years with a largish scab under the 
right eye. The eye was not hurt. It was said that this wasa 
punctured wound with a bayonet ; if so, it was miraculous that more 
injury was not done. 

16. A man with a small superficial wound on hie head. 

I was shown several men on whom could see no marks, and 
one man came forward with a palpably open sore on his ankle, and 
was sent away by the Swami in charge for lying. All the injuries 
except number 1 had healed ; that and numbors 10 and 15 were the 
most serious that I saw. I would not describe any of the others as 
serious. Mr, Andrews, who was onthe spot just after the occur- 
rence, saw no broken limbs or bayonet wounds. It is noticeable 
that all those who alleged bayonet injuries spoke of triangular 
punctured wounds: the ordinary armed police carry a triangular 
bayonet, but the military police bayonvt is sword-shaped. 

When I asked where were the rest of the injured I was told 
that they had either gone away among those repatriated by Mr. 
Andrews or were scattered in the surrounding villages. As Dr. Batra 
passed the first named batch as fit to travel, and noticed no one 
seriously injured, it is unlikely that there were any such cases. A 
small injury might, of course, have escaped attention. 

ll. With reference to the sanitary and medical precautions, Dr. 
Batra of the Health Department arrived at Chandpur on the 21st 
May. A nimedical staff was drafted in as quickly as possible, and at 
the time of my visit he had three assistant surgeour, and 11 sub- 
assistant surgeons, besides a local staff of five sub-assistant surgeons : 
be also bad a staff of vaccination inspectors and the like. The local 
leaders were unwilling to receive his help and discussed the matter 
at length. In the evoning of the 22nd he was told that he might 
intervene, and volunteers were promised, though no definite list 
was put under his orders. The local leaders admitted this to me, 
but said that it was impossible for them to arrange otherwise. Dr. 
Batra proceeded to endeavour to set up an organisation, his general 
plan being to treat the sick on a receiving flat on the south bank 
of the ‘“khal” and in the three hospitals on the north. He received 
invaluable belp from the Bishop of Assam and Mr. Walsh, from Mr. 
and Mrs. Goring of the ena and from Dr. Pemberton. Some 1000 
coolies were moved on the 22 2nd to the south bank of the ‘khal,” 
where they were accommodated in some dis-used jute godowns. 
Dr. Batra had the jungle there cleared, the coolies assisting willingly 
on payment ; some clothes were also distributed tothem. The 
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residue of some 500 coolies remained in the town, the local leaders 
expressing their inability to transfer them despite Dr. Batra’s 
protestations on the score of the danger of an epidemic in the town. 
To have moved them by force would inevitably have led to 
trouble. They are undoubtedly a source of danger where they 
are, and I found two cases (either cf cholera or dysentery) lying 
untended there on the 3lst. Dr. Batra gave I%s.200 (through Mr. 
Andrews) for chlorinating tanks and clearing the town, and the 
water supply received attention. Altogether up to the 29th he 
had spent further Rs. 1200 for feeding and comforts : Rs. 1200 for 
the erection of sheds in the compound of the railway bospitals, 
while materials for others, if required in the Mission hospital, were 
ready ; and Rs. 800 on medicines and_ disinfectants Cholera 
equipment and vaccine were sent in from outside, and I took down 
16 boxes of medical stores which I found stranded at Goalundo. The 
Commissioner and Collector testify to the energy and efficiency of 
Dr. Batra’s arrangements, and Mr. Andrews admits his efticiency 
though complaining of his sharp tongue. But it is established that 
he encountered great difficulties from the non-co operation party. 
The “hartal” of the 21st impeded the getting of all things noticeably 
milk and vegetables, and he was allowed to buy nothing without 
the signature of tho local leaders. 1 ssw an order for sugar returned 
to hin from a shop with an endorsement to that effect, and the 
facts aro admitted. He personily tried to get 20 seers froin the 
shop of Dr. Karmakar, and was reluctantly given 10 seers after 
withstanding the cross examination that he wanted it for the local 
Europeans. Sweepers wero diflicult to obtain, and they aud the 
Doms were told that thoy must take orders from the non co 
operators, There was a dolay in getting hutting materials and 
improvised mattresses could not be secured at all. The towns people 
undertook the supply of food, but Dr. Batra criticised its insuth- 
ciency and the absence of fuel to cook it. Matters came to a head 
on the 28th May, when Dr. Batra sent to Babu Hardyal Nag for 
milk that was wanted at the Elgin Hospital, and received the 
following note :— 


“On account of the repeated complaints by our medical offi- 
cers and volunteers we have made separate arrangements for the 


treatment of the coolies. Necessarily our volunteers are withdrawn 
from your flat hospital.” 


(Sd.) Hardyal Nag. 
At the Commissioner’s request Dr. Batra wont again to the 


camp on the 29th, but learnt that the Marwaris (of whom a party of 
helpers had arrived) said that they would car1y on, and that Dr, 
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Batra might look after the sanitation, though the sweepers were not 
to be under his orders In these circumstances he withdrew, with 
his staff consisting of 2 assistant surgeons, 4 sub assistant surgeons, 2 
vaccination officers and 2 health department inspectors Dr Batra’s 
statement 1s that on the 28th the local helpers were willing to work 
under him the opposition cime from outside Mr Wares stated 
that on the 28th the coolies were distinctly more cheerful and con 
tended 

12 When I saw the camp on the 30th the directing offcer in 
charge was Swami Biswanand of the Ram Krishna Mission, who had 
arrived on the 27th The actual medicil ofhcer in the cholera camp 
hospital (a tattered mat building close to the latrines) was a student 
of an unrecognised medical school Dr S C Baneryi, lately bolding 
a temporary commission In the Indian Medical Service, was 1n 
medical charge, and he said he had three homeopathic and three 
allopathic practitioners under him and 76 volunteers These men 
seemed to be working keenly and willingly ind J, 1m no wise, wish 
to underrsate their help, which I) Buitrs hid himself cordially 
achuowledged though he understood thit it wis . complamt against 
him that this fact hid not been mentioned in the Government 
communique of the 26th May [lis comylunt wis that he never 
suececded in getting a regulir number placed under his orders 
But [| thith it as undentible that the availible official medie al st aff 
was better qualified and far better equippel TL pressed this point 
repeatcdly both in the camp and to the local leider, on the 31st, 
saylug that Di Batra ind his stiff were there ready to give every 
assistance, and that less eflient control must infallibly react on the 
coohes I sid the Government staff would] be left there, and could 
be culled in af wanted but that, in that event, Dr Batra must be in 
chirge, though he woull welcome any help the local lcadcrs, 
however, «ul thit they declined to work with him and asked for 
another mun to bs sent = Ihis I dechned to r commend as all the 
avidence was 15 to his cfliciomey IT pomnted out more thin once 
that the responsibility of refusal would bo theirs 1 invited 
them to stile thar complunts aginst him, ind I set these ont 
below in the order in which they were put forwird together with 
the gist of Dr Butra’s replies and some comments — 

Sperking reughly to the voluntec1s —I porticularly asked them 
if there wis uy allegition that there had been abuse and this was 
not made Or Batra admits that he might have spoken sharply to 
the voluutects in giving Instructions but deme anything hke habi 
tual discourtesy 

That cholera cases were taken over in the north bar h, thus 
endaigering their lives— D1 Batra wos of opinion that ethcient 
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treatment could only be given in the hospitals on that side, and 
that it was impossible in the sheds such as I have described 
Speaking ss a nonwedical man, this opinion strikes me as 
reasonable. 

He had placed cholera cases on the fiit, thu: endangering their 
lives —Dr. Batra considered that the flit was far less crowded and 
more healthy, since 1t can be properly disinfected, and he intended 
it as a clearing station for emeigency treatment. Here again, 
speaking as a layman, his views seem reasonable 

That he did not build a’ y latiines —Dr. Batra admi‘s that he 
bad carried 0.1 with temporary arrangements, specially as there wore 
difficulties about butting matcrials He would have provided latrines 
as soon as possible. 

That he did not build any buts —Dr Batra explains that he 
located these at the railway hospital, and no patients had been 
kept in the open 

On the 27tb, 28th, and 29th between 7 and 12 (noon) and 3 
and 6pm. Dr Batra was not seen in the camp —I particularly 
asked the local leaders whetbe: any other medicil assistants were 
there, and they replied that they were unable to say Ini Batra 
explains that, consistently with his other duties on both sides of 
the Ahal, he eruld not always be in the camp, but he alleges that 
he was at the flat on the morning of the 27th, that on the after 
noon of the 27th and 2sth he was there accompamed by Mi: Wares 
aud Mr, Goring (who both corrobotate bim) and on the 29th 
accompanied by Mi Gormg This is also corroborated by 
the latter 

That he showed by his conduct that be did not want to go 
over to see things for himself —This is not admitted by Dr Bitia, 
aud it is not borne out by whit I was told by the Iecal ofhcers 

That on the 27th certiin local gentlemen askcd bim to go to 
the camp between 4 and 5 to discuss arrangements, and that he 
replied be would see themin the Dak Bungilow and would send a 
Jaunch which did not go No moeting accordingly took placo —JDpr. 
Batra states tbhit he received this note about 7 pm when he had 
just returned to the flat hiving been at work since G6 am_ It was 
admrited by the local leaders that his wiitten reply was courteously 
worded, but they said that he had spoken rudely to the messenger. 
Dr. * Batra was not in charge at the police launch; in avy case 
local gentlemen usually cross the khal by country boats. 

That on the 29th he had taken away lanterns from the camp,.— 
Dr. Batra explains that he did this as they were Government pro 
perty and he was relinquishing charge , also because four had been 
lost on the previous day 
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I expressed the opinion to the local leaders that in all the 
circumstances the complaints did not strike me as very substuntial. 
Causes of Hartal. 


Some reference has already been made to the causes of the 
‘bhartal’ and strik3s, but I asked the local leaders on the 31st to let 
me know what they were. | give them below again in the order 
in which they were advanced, and so far as possible (I made notes 
at the meeting) in the actual words used by Mr. Sen Gupta. It 
may be mentioned that Mr. Sen Gupta admitted that he had called 
the railway strike (he added withthe unanimous consent of the 
employees at Chandpur and Chittagong) ; it appeared to be unques- 
tioned that the local leaders called the ‘hartal’, while the steamer 
strike was described as sympathetic aud controlled by Mr. Nurul 
Hag, president of the connected union. 

(i) The “atrocious” assault by the Gurkhas with the know- 
ledge and consent of the railway authorities. 

(ii) Placing Gurkhas at the railway station and intimidating 
the staff. 

CoMMENT.—Whoen the railway struck, the station officers asked 
for protection for the valuable goods stored in the sidings etc. At 
the same time Mr. Andrews was pressing Mr. Ds to remove the 
military police from the town as their preserice, he said, was exas- 
perating feeling. (They were quartered on the moriing of the 21st 
in an empty school building ) The Commissioner accordingly sent 
half the number to the railway station. 

(iit) Criminal assault on the railway staff. 

CoMMENT —I was handed the printed statement of the chief 
transhipment clerk in which it is alleged :— 

(a) That on the 21st a Gurkha had assaulted one of the loco. 
staff named Washed ut Kalibari station. (This is tha town station, 
just outside the main terminus.) 

(}) That the Gurkhas took water from the taps at Kalibari to 
the annoyance of the staff and their families. 

(c) That on the night of the 2ist a Guikha roughly handled 
me and said © Mat jao.” Fortunately the agent of Messra. Bird and 
Co, intervened and | was allowed to go.” 

(d) That on the 24th a transhipment clerk was pushed by 
Mr. Rope. 

CoMMENT.—The latter admits turning him off the flat where he 
considered he bad no business. It is admitted that later Mr. Rope 
said he would express his regret. 

(ec) Suppression of facts throughout the line relating to the 
ocourrence at Chandpur, and the allegation by the staff at Chitta- 
gong that there had been no assault, 
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CoMMENT.—I observed that I had just seen a telegram from the 
Collector of Noakhali asking what had actually happened as “he” 
did not know, and that ignorance at Chittagong might be intelligible. 
It was, however, asserted that the suppression was deliberate. 

(f) Forfeiture of pay of railway employees in respect of the 4th 
May (when there had been a previous strike) and other railway 
grievances, 

ComMMENT.—I did not go into details. 

(9) That they wanted to change the policy of Government with 
reference to the refusal of help towards the repatriation of tho coolies. 

(i) That they wanted to compel Government to stop interfering 
with stoamer and railway companies from giving facilities and con- 
cessions in connection with these coolies. 

CoMMENT. —I explained that Government never had interfered, 
had no power to interfere, and no wish tointerfere. That there had 
been some misunderstanding of a letter from the agents by the local 
steamer staff, but that this had been explained to Mr. Andrews in 
Darjeeling on the 26th May. 

I asked Mr. Sen Gupta to which of these reasons he attached 
the most importance. He replied that he would rather not say, but 
added that if the attitude of Government changed with rogard to 
repatriation, other things might be settled. On the Ist June Mr, 
Andrews confirmed that the repatriation question was the crux of 
the matter. 

Question of Repatriation 

[ had been previously told by Mr. De that Mr Indu Bhusin 
Dutt, M. L. C., had visited Chandpur and offered to give a further 
Rs. 1200 from Mrs. K. C. De’s Relief Fund for the repatriation of 
the coolies, his offer being refused. I asked the local leaders if this 
was correct, and it was admitted. lhe explanation offered was 
that any money connected with Mr. De’s fund would not be taken ; 
that on account of Mr. De’s behaviour they did not wish to take 
Mr. De’s money. I asked them if this was true of the coolies 
themselves. Mr. Sen Gupta said that it was; the coolies suid they 
would not touch Mr. De’s money; they had not told him so, but 
this was the impression he got from the lucal leaders. He continued 
that bis impression was that they would not take Government food 
o. Government money. Hence Mr. Andrews proposal (of a Gov- 
ernment contribution to a goneral fund). I asked Mr. Sen Gupta 
what would happen ii | took a steamer up to the camp and said 
that ic was a Government steamer. Hoe said, he thought the coolies 
would refuse to use it, “though the leaders might persuade or compel 
them.” The actual words used are significant. Babu Hardyal Nag 
gave it ae bis opinion that the coglics were so distressed that they 
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would accept. This was after I had remarked thit if the strike was 
to last till Government repatriated the coolies and if the coolies would 


not be repatriated by Government, there was somewhat of a 
deadlock. 


Interview with Mr. Andrews 


Lastly I should mention my interview with Mr. Andrews on 
the lst June. Asis known, the proposition put forward by him 
was that Government should contribute Rs 5000 towards the general 
subscription for the repitriation of these coolies. I explained to 
him the objections as we saw them, to our doing so. He said that 
he was anxious that Government should participate, but he also 
stated that in Calcutta the Marwaris has assured him of “unlimited” 
funds. I went through with Mr. Andrews the interview | had hacl 
with tbe local leaders, and impressed on him that if he repatriated 
the coolies Government would be quite willing to send medical help 
along with them and to warn officers ‘en route” to help them. I 
may mention that both the Railway and Steamer Companies have 
promised concession rates to Mr. Andrews. It is also noticeable 
that between the 21st and 30th, Rs. 4096 had arrived in Chandpur 
by money order to the address of Mr. Andrews and Babu Hardyal 
Nag, apparently from sympathisers. 

On my way through Goalundo on the 29th, the steamer strike 
being then in progress, | was told that Swami Biswananda and 
the son of Mr. C. R. Das were in charge. The former was repoited 
to have stated that he intended to bring Government to its knees. 
On my way back Mr. C. R. Das and a party were there. There 
were more boats anchored there and the non-co-operators were 
feeding the crews and the coolies of Messrs. Bird and Co. The 
local officers thought they must be spending some Rs. 600 or 700 
per diem. The local non co operators had wired to Babu Hardyal 
Nag for funds, and some had been sent, though not as much as had 
been asked for. 


Conclusions 


In the light of all these facts—merely to deal with the ques- 
tion in its aspects as they concern these coolies—I think it is 
impossible to resist the following conclusions :— 

(i) These coolies had to be moved away from the railway 
premises ; they would not have moved had some force not been 
applied to them ; it is impossible in a melee to assess the weight of 
each blow, but however regrettable it is (and it undoubtedly is) 
that some were hurt, the force used was, looking to all the circum- 
stances, not excessive. The whole incident has been the subject of 
malicious exaggeration, and I am satisfied on the evidence of the 
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eye witnesses of the scene whom I examined that the story that 
bayonets were used is wholly without foundation. 

(ii), For the local relief of these people the officers of Govern- 
ment did all they cquid. They were impeded, and finally frustrated, 
in thejr efforts by the action of the nonco-operation party. Mr. 
De reported on the 21st May, ‘I offered them (the local leaders) 
every possible belp in men and money towards housing, sanitation 
and even feeding them (the coolies), but the offer was not accepted.” 
The offer of help is still open but has still been refused. 

(iii), The calling of a ‘bartal’ and the two strikes has seriously 
prejudiced the welfare of the coolies, while the time of Government 
officers which should bave been devoted to these coolies has neces- 
sarily been diverted to counter measures, and all relief operations 
have been gravely hampered. 

(iv) The hartal and strikes in their presont form ure instigated 
by political aims, and are merely a form of direct action. The 
welfare of the coolies has become a subsidiary issue with the local 
leaders. In this connection it is impossible to ignore the easy 
success gained by the non co operation party in a general strike in 
Chittagong on the 4th May; there is every indication that this 
result encouraged a similar policy in Chandpur. 

(v) By their action the local leaders on two occasions (in connec- 
tion with the second batch which Mr. Andrews wished to repatriate, 
and the offer of Mr. Indu Bhusan Dutt) have definitely prevented tha 
removal of some who might have been conveyed elsewhere, The 
continuance of the steamer strike absolutely prevents any further 
movement of these coolies. Mr Andrews at the moment is in a posi- 
tion to arrange for the repatriation of those men at once. If anything 
prevents bim, the responsibility ig with the local leaders. 

Mr. Andrews made a poffit of asking me that if a second 
communique was issued it should be made clear that Government 
had no objection to the exercise of private charity and that the 
object was deserving of private charity. Government, of course, 
have not, and could not have any such objection, while tbe miser- 
able condition of these men can only excite the sympathy of all. 


Attitude of Government 


19, Jn a communique dated the 26th May the Governor in 
Council expressed the opinion tbat he could not properly undeitake 
from public funds the repatriation of those coolies from Chandpur, 
and he thinks it desirable to state plainly the principles upon which 
that decision is based. The principle by which the policy of Govern- 
ment is determined is that in the case of labour disputes to which 
Government itself is not a party and of the merits of which this 
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Government is not the judge, its attitude should be one of neu- 
trality. It is not the duty ef the Bengal Government to side with 
one pirty or the other. To do so would be to intervene gratuitously 
in favour of one party to an industrial dispute and to create a most 
dangerous and unjustifiable precedent for the future. That is not to 
say that Government does not recognise the duty of ministering 
to the sick and actually destitute in accordance with the dictates 
of humanity. Throughout the controversy excited over the 
exodus of these coolies from Assam, Government has acted con- 
sisteutly im accordance with these principles From motives of 
humanity and in the imterests of the health of the province, they 
have already ivucuried considerable expenditure in relief of these 
coolies aud in the prevention of disease. In the interests of public 
health they have bean forced, as the lesser of the two evils, actually 
to move those coolies who, 1) one way or another, have reached 
such distant places as Naihati aud Asatusol But these cases 
cau be differentiated from the position at Chandpu: and Goalundo 
The initial action of the local officers in sending off some cooltes 
at the public charge was instigated by the quite intelligible wish 
to prevent a situation of much difficulty, and 16 will, of cuurse, 
be ratified. Such action, however, canuot be accepted by Govern- 
mont as justifiable as a normal piocedure. 

The conduct of the local leadera, with such outside help as 
they are deiiviug from the non co operation party, has rendered 
fur moto difficult a situation which was already diflicult onough, 
In the alleged interests of the coolies they have seriously prejudiced 
their health and welfare. Government has never attompted, nor 
does it propose to attempt, to pirovent charitably disposed petsons 
frum iepatiiating such coolies as are fit to travel without danger 
to the health of the province. The sole obstacle to their repatii- 
ation wthe present time is the action of the local leaders and other 
hou co Operators In engiuecring strikes on the railways and steamer 
lines with the aitcntion of achieving a purely political purpose, 
O: the disinterestedness or otherwise of such action Government 
Is contcnt to leave it to the public to judge. 

The local Government gladly recognise the plilanthiopic help 
which many of the volunteer helpers have rendered. That great 
suffering bas prevailkd among these coolies since their arrival in 
this province 1s undeniable and must be a matter of regret to all ; 
the risk to the general health of the province is also undeniable. 
That 11sk the local Govt are endeasouring to mitigate, and any private 
charity in the relief of all this misety is to bo commended, 


Non.ofhcial Enquiry Committee Report on 


The Chandpur Gurkha Outrage 


The following is the Report of the Non-Official Enquiry Committee 
appointed by the Tippera Congress Committee to enquire and report on 
the Chandpur events of the 19th and 20th May 1921. 


To The President, 
Tippers District Congress Committee 


Sir,—In pursuance of a resolution of the District Congress Committce, dated 
Hth Jaistha, 1328, B E, corresponding to 23rd May, 1921, electing us as 
thembers ot a Committee for an «inquiry into the allcged assault on certain tea 
gaiden coolics at the Chandpur Railway Station on the mght of Hriday, the 20th 
of May last, we proceeded to Chanipur and began to hold our sittings from the 
26th May Before starting the enquiry we sent notices to (1) Mr K C De, the 
Divisional Commissioner, (2) Mr. D, H Wares, the District Magistrate of 
Tippera, (3) Hon’ble Mi. & K Sinha, Sub Divisional Officer, Chandpur, (4) and 
M1, MacPherson of the Tca Districts Association, intimating that thcy might 
ctoss examine the witness.» giving evidence against them and also offe1 any 
evidence they chose 

The notices aidressed to Mr Shallow and Mr MacPhcrson came back un- 
served a8 they were reported to have left the station alrcady The other notices 
were setved on the addressees personally ‘The enquiry was a public one and 
eveTybody who desired to attend was allowed todo so At the conclusion of the 
cxamination of cach witness, th people pics nt were given an oppcrtunity to 
cross-examine him whcther on behalf of the public or on behalf of the gentlemen 
coucernecd’ = In a few instances the witnesscs wire cross-examined on bcbalf of 
the public, but nonc appcarcd to cross-cxamine on behalf of the gentlemen 
concerned 

We held altogcther nine sittings an] cxamincd £7 witnesses ‘They include 
22 coohes of whom 18 reecive’ inqurics, and the rest woie im the party of the 
assaultrd, 13 persons of the railway staff who saw the occurrence, 2 outsiders 
who also saw the occurrenc, 2 genth men who attempted to make lst of the 
people missing, 4 doctors who cxamincd the yas on the following morning 
and £ gentlemen who faw tle myjurcs immediately after the occutrenec or 
shortly afterwards The D T % of the A B Railway, Mr Purecll, who appcared 
to be an eye witness of the oe currerce was served by us with a notice to appar 
and give cvidenec, but that gentleman did not choose to give lis « vidence 

Wc have been ashcd by the Congress Committce—(a) to collcct a detaikd 
account of the alleged assault on the coolies at Chandpur Statien on the night 
of Friday, the 20th of May, by Gurl lia soldiers , (b) to asecttain who among the 
officials are rcsponsible tor the alleged assault and, to what extent and (c) to 
wscertalir all other mattcrs connected thar with The subject of our enquiry 
naturally Jivides iteclf into five heads, viz, (1) The events of the might ot the 
19th May with special referencc to their bearing cn the events of the 20th inght, 
(2) the evcnts of the night of the 20th May, (3) the object of the arsault, (4) the 
nature of the assault with respect to its gravity or otherwise, and (5) the 
ycaponsibility of the officials for the same. We propose to deal with these points 
iu the order mentioned above, 
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From about the middle of May last, large number of coolies, wha made up 
their mind to go back to their village homesin U P.,C P., Behar, Madras 
and other provinces, began to come down from tbe Assam Tea Garden, apparently 
destitute and unable to pay their fares for the journey. The local officials at 
first tried to make arrangements for their repatriation and this they appea rto 
have done on their own respons:bility Some coolies were actually despatched 
In & Steamer chartercd for the purpose Bnt soon after a change came over 
their policy, consequent upon the Government attituce towards repatriation ot 
the coches at their cost Mr MacPherson, a representative of the Tca Association 
came to Chaudpur and with the & D O approached the local leadera including 
Babu Haradayal Nag, with a request to try their influence in indacing the 
coolies to go bach to tue gardens ‘his attempt to induce the coolies to return 
to the garden failed and on the 19th May apprared as determined to go home as 
before. Tbe numbcr of coohes who had got assemblid at Chandpur by that date 
was over 2,000. The local officials being apprised of the Government attitude 
had made no arrangement for transport of the coolies or any of them on the 
1th. But 16 does not appear that any atti mpt was made to communicate tbis 
fact to the coolles concerned As a necessary consequence there was a great 
rush for boarding the steamer that was to k ave for Goalundo the nett morning, 
and this attempt was possibly imtensified by the prescnce of Mr MacPhirsen at 
Chandpur trying to induce the coolics to go back to the gardens 

We get 16 trom the evidcnce of witness No. 14 and witness No 37, that 
between three or four bundred coolies haa already got on board bcfore the 8 D 
O, arrived to stop the coolics from boarding the stcamer Mr, MacPherson of 
the [ca Association also accompanied the S D, 0 and was allowed to take an 
active part in prevcuting the coolies from getting to the steamer The gangway 
betwecn the steamer and the receiving flat was rcmoved On account of the 
Temoval of the gaugway some coolics, two according to witnces No 14 and a few 
according to witucss No. 37, fcll into the t1ver, According to witness No. 37 
these coolics were subseqently rescued by local coolics in the employ of Messrs 
Bird & Co” a very large numbcr of coolus who were occupying the flat as also 
the gangway betwecn the flat and the riverside, were then driven townids the 
Railway Station by the Police under orders of the D O, both the S D OQ. and 
Mr, MacPhcrson accompanying and helping the Pclice ‘Lhe coolies squatted 
thembelycs on the ground as soon as they got to the tiver side, But they were not 
allowed to remain there They were again drivin towards the 8rd class 
passengcrs’ waiting shed at the Railway Station Ilere again they began 
to take thell stats on the ground just as they got in front of the waiting 
bhed. Unfortunately, the Sub Divisional Office: 1n lis auxicty to get the 
ccolics enter the ; assengers’ shed, happened to stuuke with the stick be had in 
his hand an old woman who was with the coolus The woman caught hold 
ot the stick and bigan to cry, This had the cffect of exciting some of her male 
companions, who touk up the cane sticks which they hid with them, and began 
to pursue the sD. O and possibly Mi Macphcison also towards the flat and in 
a threatening manmr as we git it from witness No 37. This witness farther 
states that thes D O fill down tumbling on something on the way He then 
got back to the flat where he was quite safe. Thi 1s about the incident of assault 
onthe S D O that took placc on the mght of Tbuisday, the 19th May. 

The Commissione1, Mr. De, in bis conversation with Akin] Babu on the 
2ist morning referred tu an assault on the § I O.and Mr. Macpherson On 
Akhil Babu’s question regarding the nature of the assault on the 8. D.O Mr, 
De said that one lath blow was aimed at the 8, D O. but some body who 
was there waided 1t off Of the witnesses we hive examined, two were eye 
witnesses of Thursday night’s occurrence But they do not support thie story 
of a blow aimed and warded off, 
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The stranded coolies were at Chandpur Station duing the whole of the 
following day. it does not appear that the local authorities took care to 
Inform them that no further arrangement was going to be made for their 
passage ut the mmetance of the local officials, On the contrary we find that 
the coolics were deluded with false hopes by the police on the night of Thursday, 
that arranzemcnt would soon be made for their transport. abu Hara Doyal 
Nag Tealieing the acuteness of the situation created by the presence of so many 
helpless coulies stranded at Chandpur had written to Akbil Babu, resident 
ut the Congress Committee to come to Chandpur. Ou icceipt of the ktter 
Babu Akhil Chandra Dutta, Babu Anang Mohon Ghosh, Secretary, Congress 
tommittee and Babu Basanta Kamar Majumdar, left Comijla by the down 
morning train, reached Chandpur at 12a m and went to see the coolies at 
5p m_ Belng reminded of the occutrence reported to have taken place on 
the previuus night, they took care to go to every batch of coolies and informed 
them that there was no arrangement fur their passage that night, and told them 
they must not attempt to board the ordinary passenyer steamer and that they 
must wait till soitable arrangement could be made for their transport, The 
cuolics appeared quite williog to listen to this advice and all the witnesses 
ou the point say that they were all very peaceful on Friday. Thcy began to 
cook their meals with s1ice etc, supplied by the local people in the afternoon 
and went to sleep not long after dusk either in the passengers’ shed or in front 
of 16. It 16 in evidence that the police asked the cools on the river eide to 
get together In the passengers’ shed or its immediate vicamty, Neither these 
helpless creatures, nul the people who befriend them in their torloln condition, 
that 1 to say, the local people, knew what was in store for them that night 
The matter of the assault on the S. D O. and Mr Macpherson was brought to 
the notice of the Divisional Commissioner Mr K € De who, it appcars, 
Immediately wired tor a batch of Gurhhas from N trayangan]. 


The Gurbhas airived at 7-30 p.m. and wore marchcd to the station. There 
were two tlaius to kav, the Mailat 840 p. m andthe mixcd at 9-30 p m. 
The second of the two trains appeals to have keft a little later than the usual 
hour of de} atiure, and 10 or Jo minutes aftcr, at about 1030 p m or bo, the 
Guthhas we crdcred to clear the station of the coolics who were ereeping 
there—moatle, female and childreu. The begimming of the assault i thus des- 
citbed by witness No. 38, babu Charu Gopal Ghosh, Head Transhipmcut Clerk 
ot the a. BL Railway. Sl. Gurkhas at first gently kicked the coolies and 
asked them to get up. That wes only for a very short space of time , then 
the Gurhbas became furious, began to hick more viokntly and to beat the 
cooles with lathis and butt-cnds of thur guns" As the gentlemen of the Ry. 
staff telt shochcd at the atiocitics and complanied to the D, To s., Mi. De at 
first wantd tu winimike matters saying that the Guiklas were + boatng at 
the ‘mais’ of the coulttr.” But as tangible iustanccs of severe assaulr began 
to grow in numbicr and ab even Mr, KC. De could not stop excesses, be had 
to carry through the S D. O, a message to the Commander of the Gutkhas ta 
order discoltinuauce of the assaut And when at last the ( ommandcr sounded 
his whistle, the asseult stopped. Wath regard to the period during which 
the assault lasted, 1f 18 givcn variously as five to tiftien minutes by the wit- 
nesses who have spohcn to its duration. 


We get it from the eye witnesscs of the occurrence and also from gentlemen 
who came up and eaw the ccolies immediately after the assault, that some 
of them including females and children, were very severely assaulted. Some 
7 or 8 in number wore keft disabled at the 3rd class passengers shed. Some 
of the coalies who were being Ld tcewuids the town had among thcm person» 
who had to be helped while walking. Some facling cxboustcd, tat cown 1 
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wee on the road ide, A good many were bleeding and some profusely, 
pean ae officers of the Government under whose ordcrs and in whose 
irae Ql Chis was done, did not care to euquire what injures were cauxd 
ace y medical help was necessary. The only instructions Mi De Icft was 
0 ASK some of the Railway staff to allow the conlies to come that night or tha 
following morning once only ani that for taking away their belongings and 


to ash the Police to ace that the coolies might not retarn to the station obviously 
for a sojourn 


We do not know if the officials at Chandpur were of opinion that the coolies 
had committed an offence becanse they refusxd to go back to the gardens 
If they were not ot this opimon, then apparently the Gurkhas were requisitioned 
for tue purpose of teaching a lesson to the entire stranded coohe-folk for the 
tault or supposed fault ot one or of a few among them. We cannot say that the 
Assault on the S D 0, up Thursday night was altogether unprovokcd, But 1t 
seems that the responsuble officers of the Government 1mmediately on report of 
the assault on the S D O, and Mr Macpherson made up their mind to wire tot 
Gurkhas trom Narayangan) That the assault through Gurkhas was of deliberate 
character 18 claily brought out in the following portion of the converration 
betwen the Commissx nor and Akinl Babu — 


“ Akhil Babu— Where did they (the Gurkhas) get the lath eg from ? 


Mr De —Ihcs were the lathes which the coolus had with them—preeisly 
those oncs with whica the S 1D. O was assaulted on the preceding might 


Akhil Babu —But did you not tell me that only one lath blow wos aimed 
at the & D O 2 It 1s quite clvar that it was an unjustifiable and unnecessary 
attach Bebides, the hout sclected for this purpose was very improper. Cculd 
you not walt for a tcw hours more and disperse them the next moruing ? 


Mr, De —We were waiting for the arrival of the Gurhhar. After their 
airival the two trains Icft and almost immediately after we diepersed them ” 


The gist of the above in plain language is this —Without the Gurkhas a 
sufficiently ¢ficctive lesson could not be taught So Mr. De and othcrs had to 
wait tul the arrival of the Gurkhas and then there were the impediments of two 
traios and thei passengers laving the station As soon as thise Impediments 
were lemoved, not 2 momcut’s time was lost. 


We get it from witness No, 17, Basanta Babu, that the Nara} angan] steamer 
carrying Guikbas arnvd at 7-30 pin and the Gurkhas wore marched to the 
station yatd at & p.m | Tins gentleman and other witnesses ty that the station 
began to be chated of all outstders from after the first train had left, By the 
time the second train, the last tor the meght, left Chandpur Station, the com- 
pound was practically clearcd of all outsiders, Basanta Babu with two com- 
panlons managcd however to stay in 2 hotel, 50 yds distant from the passengers’ 
bhed Lhe D. I. 8. gave instructions to the people of the Railway staff to see that 
persous off duty, should mot remain at the station at all and those, on duty 
should either be in the station balding or be in uniform. One gentleman, a 
rranshipment clerk, who resides on the flat at the steamer ghat attempted to 
come to the scene on hearmg cries but was prevented by the Pulice from dging 
so, Thus we fnd that not only was the station compound sought to be 
cleared of all outsiders but special care was taken to post Police guarde to 
see that outsiders could not come to the scene when the assault was 
being made, Add to this the fact that the station hghts were put out, at least 
for a tew winutcs just as the assault was going to be made. Mr. De said that 16 
was the doing of a ‘budmasb,’ There 16 no doubt that it was tue doing of a 
Budmush, but what remains to be explained 18 why should the Budmash be 
playing pranks just at the psychological moment when a dark decd was to begin, 
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The deliberate character of the assault 1s aleo clear from certain admissions 
of the District Magistrate and the Commissioner and from certain circumstances 
connected with the assault. When Akhbi! Babu remarked that the impression of 
the pedple was that it was done deliberately in retaliation, Mr. Wares said ; 
‘This was done to produce an impression And again !n feply to Akhil Babu’s 
question :— Why disperse them by force /—Mr De said, “ Before dispersing them 
we declared them to be an unlawful assembly under the Criminal Proceute Oode. 
{ found out the section for the District Magistrate at5 pm. "hus, before the 
atrival of the Gurkhas the Commissioner and the District Magistrate laid their 
heads together fur finding out under what particular Section of the Procedute 
Code the coolles would be declared an unlawful assembly in case of their failure 
tu pertorm an impoesrbie condition, A latge gathering of practically sleeping 
people with babies and children among them aud some laggage tno, 138 
distur bed in their sleep at dead of night and asked to get up and go, nobody 
knows where. Naturally they would remonstrate as some of the coolies, 
particularly female, say that they did It does not appear that the poor coolies 
offered or were able tu offer any resistance beyond expressing an unwillingness 
to depart at once. Mr Andrews says that they had neither the power nor the 
heart to offer any serious resistanc. To understand what Mr Andrews means 
by saying that the coolies bad nut the heart to offer any resistance we need refer 
only to that portion of bis evidence where he speaks of the coolies particularly 
female laying themselvcs prostrate at his feet and also placing their badics at 
his feet, the very first time they met him It was mercly a hindly look from 
Mr. Andrews which enabled him to win their hearts at the very first sight of 
himself, Considering their famished condition and also the fact that there was 
80 much consternation among the coolies that even mother k ft their babies 
behind it 18 unthinkable that any resistance should have been offerei Mr. De 
admitted in hig conversation with Akl! Babu that the co lis offerd no 
resistauce either before or after the assault. They were called on to dc part with- 
out being given a moment’s pause and were declared an unlawfui assembly on 
failure to depart immediately and a brutal assault was at once begun, That no 
time wag given 18 admitted by Mr. De in the following portion of his conversa. 
tion — 

Akhil Babu.—‘* Was there any interval between the moment when they 
were asked to clear and the moment when the b ating actually bi gan” 

Mr, De.—‘' No hardly any.” 

Then there 18 the additional circumstance that pcrsons of the Station staff 
were warned through the D. T § about the occurrence that was likily to take 
place long before 1t actually took place Sv there 18 absolutely no room tor 
doubt that the assault was a premediatid one and in retaliation fur the assault on 
the 8. D O, and ur, Macpherson 

That there was some assault more or less sc vere on the coolies 18 now ad- 
mitted But as to this also the gentlemen concerned do not appear to have been 
able to make up their mind immediately after the occurmnce According to 
most of the witncases of the Station staff the &. D O. was prisent at the time of 
the occurrence. One witness has farther raid that the whistle for stopping the 
assault was sounded after the Hon'ble S K. Sinha whispered something to the 
Commander of the Gurkhas. This geutleman went the next morning to the 
house of Hardayal Babu and offered help in the form of food for the famished 
and medical rolief for the sick among the coolies, Ananga Babu, witniss No 44, 
who was there at the time, naturally referred to the assault by the Gurkhas upon 
the coolies on the preceding night. The 5 D. O. with an air cf surprise said 
that the whole thing was a lie, that the Gurkhas did not raise their little fingers 
and that Mr. De, was not at the Railway Siation at all. Mr. De also expreeses 
some surprise when be beard that injaris had been cagsed in the assault. But 
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when \khil Babu 
Immediately att pressed him with his personal t 
rata mma Ms" emi tht toe a of 
au who was present is notice This remark 1s made b 108e 
to prevent excesses d at the occutrence giving orders for ne oe Boule: 
mander to order shee failing to do so, sending instruct ¢ assault, trying 
Babu, “‘I pulled Cages ot the assault, The poe aicaee: eee 
‘ d to Akhil 
CBUSINE etLess y with my own hands on> ot the G ae 
ne Ghauiles Wash: Boake C1cn to the same ae ae ae 
NL a child entangled m the erk, says =" L saw a sich cur hie ' 
attempt to get awa aa : le wooden bar in front of the ticket i : eee 
Commi issione1 cee Ing mercilessly beaten ete And IL ° ce In their 
assaulted these pcople ns further assault Kven after that hee Gui oe 
coolte had tallun dow ice,” Yet another with ss viz, No. 3 na 
He was raised up by ae a the first claps ticket window, ou on eae It . 
Commission r interfered and See him who began beating ier ae 
Tonappcart@ccan ieauie - the Gurkha by his hands, The Gurkha did 
ing it despcrate g but soon attcr, the whole assaul n 
suena purate to maintain that thire was no Bait. coBeed Kind- 
new ; thought 16 prudunt to admit it But eile ee 
a admitted, vatious othcr motives have bee ile the factum of the assault 
ommuniqu’ and reports issucd under th MPSUee obet tt MiG Ay CUE 
trates of Lippera, Noabhali, Chittagon e Instructions of the District Magis- 
vecatrence, Lise al eged motives ane and other places, shortly after the 
motive alleged was that the Station or will not efand scrutiny One 
at a otindestill and passengers could aor mee cntircly blocked, all work was 
of tue coolius, Two trains passcd on aha mee on account of the presence 
to have been Kft behind ‘The people of im vr and no passergcr 18 reported 
complain if there was Iny blocking or if work le station staff who slone could 
deny that it was so [hey were ae ee pee nde ea ely 
peaccfully bing attacked at dead of mi Ra xed at seeing people slecping 
Chara Baba witness No. 38 clarped the ae ee assaulted, One genth man, 
, 12 taking place and the D T S shithed allr ® with baving commived at what 
‘no hand in the matter ” csponsibility by saying that he had 
Anothc! motive suggested, a . 
th. evidcnee of the alas ike ever aoe asi after we had finished 
Inaanitary condition on account of the prebence of i lon prccincts were 1D @ very 
had broken out among the Railway statt and or xe coolles ard that cholera 
Babu was questioned by us as to whether any aie ani Okt Rear 
Mr. De to \kbil Babu and the reply was that n ugecstion had been made by 
male ‘There 18 uo evidence before us that hole: ze ee eee 
Railway staff or that the station precinets Were 1 ts : ad broken out among the 
on accouut of the presence of the coclies If that wena pera el Metal 
why the p rsons most cceeet dr sid ths (pereon, a fact therc 1s no Tt ason 
complained of any such thing. Besid of the Station staff, never 
8 es driving away the cools t 
by, but still withia the station compound, would not 1m ce a nee Coe 
cholera from extending Co the town if there was oe matters or prevent 
might extend, If the object rcally was to clear ge ee aptensey ein 
sanitation 1t might have been accomplished merely by a ‘ a on grounds of 
local leadcra, or 1f any show of force was nece spar y h 7. al request to the 
or meniale of the Railway Staff would have sufficed er a = Gorcm: connie 
during day-time instcad of postponing it for the night eee Wer eae 
Everybody admits that the coolies wete pea ’ 
made an attempt to board any steamer. So, aa BOE is sue oar and they 
ouasing the question as to whether the assault was necessary fegreeaa 2 dis- 
, a 
attempt on the part of the coolies to board the steamer, If there was any apprehene 
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sion of sueh an attempt being made, it would have been quitc sufficient if a detach- 
ment of Police or soldiers was posted to guard the gang-way to the receiving flat, 

4. Now, while the assault 18 admittid, 1t 16 not admitted that any injuries 
oF serious Injuries were inflicted or that any bayonets wele used, and the gravity 
ot the assault has been attempted to be minimised. 

Those of the station staff that were on the scene of occurrence prove that 
injuries were inflicted with lathis, butt-ends of guns and bayonets, The njuted 
people were seen Immediately after the occurrence by Aklil Kabu, Ananga Babu 
and others, Ananga Babu took notes of the injuries and gave up the attempt 
when he found that the namber was very larg, Basanta Babu, who collected 
the coolies at one place, says that about one hunired people were injured. Dr. 
Suresh Chandra Sur M_~ B. pelsonally examined and took notcs of nine 
cases. Doctor Narendra Kumar Biahmachar examined and took notes of 17 
cases while Doctor Guru Nath Bose took notes of 7 or 8 caseb; the latter’s 
notes wete Missing at the time ot his cxamination. Hesides these there were 
slight injury Cates which were not noted at all. The injury casc8 were attendcd 
to by Babu Jogesh Chandra Sur M, B, Babu Narendra Kumar [s1ahmachary 
B. Sc. and a student of the Medical College who has just appeared at the firet 
M. B Examination, Dr. Guiu Nath Bose, a medical practitioner of about 22 
years’ stauding, aud Dr Amir Hosein of the Mission Hospital. They prove the 
infliction ot bruises, sprains, fractures, incised cuts and punctured wounds From 
the nature of bome ot the injunes caused they are decidedly of opimon that the 
point and the sides of bayonets were mest likely used in causing them, In addi- 
tion we have examined some of the injuted persons who spcak of the use of latbts, 
butt-ends of guns and bayonets These are witness Nos 8, 19, 21 to 36, altogs ther 
18 persons. Lu deede whithcr bayoncts were uscd in the assault, let us first 
take the case of witness No 8, Asuda Witness No 5, who examined her wound 
on 21st May, says—'She had one punctured wound on the posterior surface 
of the right elbow-joint probably caused by a pointed weapon, such as the 
bayonet of & gun incising one of the deep arteries The wound was bkeding 
profusely even then, The whole body and major part of her cloth were 
covercd with blood, She was sent to the Mission Hospital as I thought the 
artery should be ligatured at once, etc ,” The Mission Hospital Doctor, wit- 
ness No 16, referring to this particular wound on Asuda says—! The second 
wound was & punctured one on the outer side of the mght elbow Jt was one 
inch decp caused most probably by a sharp-poimted weapon such as a bayonet.” 
Besides the evidence of these two medical mien, we have the direct evidence 
of the woman herself who says that she was ‘struck with something attached 
to the upper part of a gun” Let us next take the case of Lachmania 
Witness No 44—Ananga Babu saw her inmediately after the occurrence. She 
wits being helped by two other coolies, crying piteously and complaining to 
her right arm being broken, She was blecding profusely from a second 
wound on the head, her scanty cloth being soaked in blood. The wound 
on her head appcared to be an sneised wound 4 inches long. Mr. Andrews who 
came to Chandpuron the evening of the 21st May saw next morning the 
jul s on 5 ot 6 persons, He admits that he did not see more of the wounded 
coolus than these 5 or 6 Oneof those he saw was perhaps the girl Golasa 
about whom witness No, 5 says that the injury below hcr right eye “was a 
deep punctured wound caused probably by the end ot bayonet.” Though Mr. 
Andrcows seems to be of opinion that it was not caused by a bayonet, he admits 
that he has no expert knowledge on the subject, that his examination did not 
extend beyond a mtfe look at the injury, and that he did not cven touch the 
wounded portion with his finger. 

Witness No. 6 records two or three cases of dislocation and fracture. He 
naues Spwkali (male), late of the Balisira garden, a8 having acimple fracture 
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of the radius at the proximal end below the tubercie. Jugua (male), late of 
Balisira garden, as having one proximal rght ulna fracture and one iractule 
of the fibula’ and Sukclai, late of Kowara line garden, a» baving a dislocation 
of the first right metacarpal. Lots of sprains were caused by hitting with 
butt ends of guns, one case being that Jbumki (female), witness No. 36, who had 
& sprain below the right nipple extending over 8th, 9th and 10th ribs up to the 
coustal a8 we get from witness No. 6. “he patient complained to the Doctor 
vf extieme pain and was screaming while being examined We examincd one 
woman, witness No 2), who was unable to staud from when she was assaultcd 
and wa im that condition when we cxamined her ie, about a week alter the 
occurience, As thcie was bume difficulty in finding out the wounded people 
we could not examine them ail. 

As ty whether any body got killed asa rceult of the assault is not vcry 
clear Some babies were left behind at the time of the occurrence and witness 
No, 1o rays that five such were found and were restored to their parents. 
Witnesses Nos Yand 14 speak of some cools still lying im the waiting shed 
whel the assault was over Witncss No. 14 did not go mar to see their condi- 
tion «Witness No. 22, a cooly, bays that he went to biing his luggage from the 
passengers’ shed after the assault had ceased and saw 5 persons, 2 babies and 
3 men hill d Witness No, 41, a cooly, says that he had a diseased sister and hi? 
discased husband in the waiting shed at the time of the occurrence sand they 
ale Missing since Witness No 41, another coole, com; lains of his brotbe:, 
brother’s wite and their son being missing and not traced since then. It le 
however not possible toa definite tinding as to whethcr any body lost his life 
In the assault 

» The last point we have to consider is who, if any, among the officials 
are tr sponsible ana to what extcut for the assault on the coolis We find that 
M. K (. De, Mr D H Wares, the Hon’bleS K, Sinha ‘lr. A, Shallow all 
officials, and Mr Macpherson a non-official, were present at the tim ot the 
occutrencc, The Railway staff witnesses soy that Mr. K C De. gave the orders 
for the assault, Mr. De also admitted to Akhil Babn that hy had given the 
orders, but be qualified his statement saying, ‘really Mr Wares 3 iccepts Tes- 
ponsibility tor piving orders.” Whoevct might have actually v ud the words 
giving order itis jnite char that the assault was a premeditated one and 
decided on presumably after conference among the responsible « fheials pr sent 
at Chandpur at the time, we mcan Mr, De, Mr. Wares and the Hon'ble Sinha, 
At any Jate the responsibilty is divided between Mr, K C, De and Mr D H. 
Wares The S P vas present at the time of the occurrence but it 18 not quite 
clear what part be actually playcd or whether be had any band in deciaing on 
the assault that was to bave b cn made 

With these findings and observations we conclude our report and submit 
hefewlts the copics of the proceedings made over to us and the evidence take u 
by us One of our coslcagues Moulvi Ashrafnddin Ahmed Choudhury who 
attcorided some of the Carlier sittings but was unable to attend some eubecqu nly 

could not join vs In drawing the report and signing it. 
We have the honour to be 
Sir, 
Your most obechient setvante, 
(Sd) J, M. Sen Gupta 
PRESIDENT 
(Sd) Banga Chandra Bhattacherjee 
(sd,) Upendra Chandra Mitter 
(Sd) Raman Moban Dutta 


SECRETARY 


Non-official Committee’s Report 


On the Malegaon Riot 


The following are important extracts from the report of the 
non-official committee of enquiry into the Malegaon disturbances of 
April 192i. The Committee was appointed by a resolution 
of the Marhatta Provincial Conference and consisted of the 
following members: Messrs. N. ©. Kelkar, (Chairman) S M. 
Paranjpe, V.J Patel, I1,.M Mehta, V G. Khetkar, N. H. Maoji, 
C. V. Vaidya and Mamlaid Abdul Alim, of whom the last two 
gentlemen did not accept their appointment. The committee 
sat for 4 days and examined thirty witness on the causes of the 
disturbances and incidental circumstances. All the witnesses 
were examined in camera, The report says that under the 
terms of reference the committee is not concerned with the 
enquiry regarding the gailt or innocence of any person but bas 
to confine itself solely to the previous history of the occurrences 
and to ascertain whether, how far, and in what particular manner 
either Government officers or persons concerned in the political 
agitation at Malegoon during the previous few months were respon- 
sible for the riot as remote or immediate contributing causes. 

The Report 


It appears that the town of Malegaon in the Nasik District 
with a population of some 25,000, a majority of whom are Mahome- 
dane has been the scene of one or two riots during the last 40 years, 
But while in previous years the line of cleavage lay along religious 
differences between Hindus and Mabomedans, in recent years they 
have covered entirely new ground. It bas been stated before us 
that 12 years ago the local Mahomedans were aplit up into two 
factions owing to differences in policy. One section took the name 
of “Hidyat I Islam” and the other called itself ‘“Bidahil-I-Islam.” 
The tendency of the ‘Hidayat-I-Islam party was and bas been to 
be on good terms with tha local official world, while the other 
school has been taking up an independent attitude under the 
guidanca of non-official focal leaders. It is easy to see how the 
working of two such different policies would develop and extend 
to spheres of activities other than communal. The elected muni- 
cipal councillors at Malegaon have mostly belonged to Bidabil 1- 
‘slam party while the Hidayat-I-lslam party has gencrally supplied 
the nominated men to the Municipality. 
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Events, which have so deeply stirred the whole of India during 
rocent years, did not leave Malegaon untouched. MHere there has 
already been in existence for several years a Taluka Congress Com- 
mittee, and a Khilafat Committee was organised 15 months ago 
owing to the exertion of a Hindu worker Sonu Gowande. Since 
then Hindus and Mahomedans worked together in all public activities 
under the auspices of the Khilafat Committee, though no Hindu 
was actually a member of that body. Hindu Moslem unity, which 
is now such a happy feature of public life in India, was also being 
increasingly cemented at Malegaon. Joint meetings were held 
to offer prayers for the recovery of the late Lok. Tilak during 
his illness and subsequently to express public gricf at his demise, 
But a surer test of the Hindu-Moslem unity could be recognised 
in the determination of both the communities in refusing to apply 
for permission from the local police for the public immersion of 
of Ganapati and Taboots at the end of the Ganapati and Mohorum 
weeks which happened to coincide last year. 


It is not surprising that the Moderate element amongst the 
Hindus and Muhammadans did not altogether approve of the 
infusion of a new life in Malegaou during the last fifteen months. 
The Hindu moderate leaders were few in number and they were 
also educated men. Their activities therefore, by way of opposition 
to the new workers, were more covert. The moderate Mahomedan 
leaders of the Hidayat-i-Islam party were less restrained. They 
openly opposed the Khilafat movement in Malegaon and tried to 
dissuade the people from attending meetings convened under the 
auspices of the loca] Khilafat Committee, 


Starting of a Khilafat Fund 


The differences between the opposing parties would not have 
perhaps come to a head, had it not been for the starting of a Fund 
called the ‘Imdad-ul-Islam Fund.” After Maulana Shoukat Ali’s 
visit to Malegaon following the Nagpur Congress, the idea of 
National Education took root in the minds of the local people ; and 
Mahomedan public opinion began to insist on Government grants to 
the existing Madrassas being given up. It was suggested that if all 
the Momin ..vavers of Malegaon contributed one pice each to the 
fund for each sari sold by thom to the merchants, the money 
necessary for the upkeep of National Schools could be easily 
collected. The suggestion met with ready acceptance by the 
weavers. The merchants, who purchased the saris from the weavers, 
were not to be called upon contribution on their part if they deduct- 
ed one pice per sari from payments made to each Momin weaver, 
kept the money thus collected with them, and eventually handed it 
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over from time to time to the collectors or the agents appointed 
for the purpose: 

The Imdad-ul-Islam Fund was started in the month of February 
1921. The objects of the fund were among other things the promo 
tion of National education in Malegaon and the relief of the 
distressed in Smyrna. All went on very well for some days. Very 
soon, however, the managers of the fund were confronted with 
opposition of two different kinds from two widely different quarters. 
Complaints began to be made by some of the leading Non-co- 
operators, both Hindus and Mahomedans, against the administration 
of the fund. In particular they alleged that part of the fund was 
being diverted from its original purposes and was spent on defray- 
ing the travelling expenses of certain Moulanas the tone of whose 
speeches the complainants did vot approve. It appears from the 
evidence that the managers of the fund thereupon agreed that in 
future the fund would not be so diverted, which promise, however, 
does not appear to have been kept. 

But the more direct and uncompromising opposition to the fund 
came from the side of the co-operators consisting of the Hindu and 
Mahomedan Moderates ; and the latter formed the bulk of Hidayat- 
1-Islam party includitg a dozen weavers and merchants. They 
were opposed to the very idea of the fund as being something 
inimical to the Government ind they complained to the authori- 
ties from time to time that coercion and intimidation were 
being resorted to by the organisers of the fund in collecting 
it. It was alleged that the volunteers carried sticks in the bazar 
with a view to terrorise the opponents of the fund. We have 
stated elsewhere how far these coinplaints were well founded. But 
the differences between the supporters and the opponents of the 
fund were accentuated by the tactless conduct of some of the 
Khilafat people in publicly ridiculing the opposing merchants by 
parading donkeys in the streets with placards round their necks 
bearing the words © don’t sell saris to these donkeys.” The ill- 
feeling which was thus generated was deepened by the declaration 
of a social boycott against the few co operating weavers and 
merchants who were opposing the fund. 

This had thus gradually advanced to a stage whea offcial 
intervention might be regarded as a bandy solution by the co- 
operators ; and it appears that they made complaints to the District 
authorities both against the volunteers and the organisers of the 
fund. These complaints brought Mr. Mobedji, the Prant Officer, 
to Malegaon for the purpose of making an inquiry into the whole 
affairs; and ufter full investigation, both public and private, he 
declared that no coercion was practised in respect of the Imdad ul- 
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Ielam Fund. Further, Mr. Mobedji declarod at a public meeting 
that It was not the intention of Government #n any way to interfere 
with the fund ao long as its collection did not lead to any breach 
or peace. This did not evidently satisfy the cotoperators who con- 
tinued their complaints to the authorities—more particularly 
against the volunteers,—and Mr. Mobedji had again to go to 
Malegaon to smooth matters. We are glad to note that throughout 
his stay at Malegaon in the course of his visits, Mr. Mobedji’s 
handling of the situation had been particularly fair and taottul, 
although of course we are quite ignorant of the actual reports he 
made to the Collector of the District in this matter. 


Carrying of Sticks by Volunteers. 


In our opinion no coercion was practised in the matter of the 
Imdad vl-Islam Fund and in this we have probably the support 
of the Deputy Collector, Mr. Mobedji himself With regard to tha 
carrying of sticks by the volunteers there is no evidence that they 
were used for the purpose of coercion. There is also vory little 
reliable evidence to show that the volunteers were at all engaged 
for the collection of the fund The collection was done by the 
special agency of men appointed for the purpose by the managers 
of the fund. We have been told of a procession in which the 
volunteers carried sticks; but if at all they did so it must obviously 
be for & spectacular purpose and certainly not for spreading terror 
among any class of people. No reasonable ground has been shown 
for apprehension that the volunteers would commit violence with 
their sticks and we are inclined to regard the objection to their 
use as more or less fanciful. In fact, we believe, having failed in 
their endeavonr to stop the Khilafat agitation and the collection 
of the Imdad Fund, the co-operators firmly adhered to this com- 
plaint as a mere point of prestige and were insistently urging the 
authorities to uphold it. The suggestion that the volunteers should 
carry no sticks had in itself also a plausible colour of reasonableness, 
and on this point therefore, all further attempts of the co-opera- 
tionists were concentrated, 


A Manifesto by some N. C. O Leaders. 


While we are of opinion that no violence or intimidation was 
practised by the collectors of the fund or by the volunteers, we are 
bound to say that some of the other activities of the Khilafat 
workers were not altogether free from blame however slight. We 
have also some evidence to show that now and then the speeches 
made at public meetings by some Moulavis were highly inflamatory, 

Lit appears that once or twice a volunteer who took a vain delight 
affecting 9 martial spirit carried even a (sheathed) eword in big 
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belt. It is not suggested that there was an underlying intention 
to commit violence with the sword, but even apart from the possi- 
bilities of violence it would be reasonable to object to a demonstra- 
tive conduct of that kind in a public movoment which made at 
least a few people uncomfortable. Then again it is admitted that 
once or twice meetings of children were held in Malegaon in which 
Khilafat politics was debated upon and poetical compositions were 
recited which contained not only some very highly strung senti- 
mente but a few positively objectionable words. We are satisfied 
that some of the leading Non-co-operators disapproved of these 
latter activities and they were of opinion that the Non-co operation 
movement, including the collection of the fund, should be allowed 
to proceed without any complication. But differences of opinion 
arose as to the exact method by which this should be brought 
about. Some held the view that the intentions of the leaders in 
the matter should be made clear in writing so that there may be 
vo mistake about them in the minds of their followers on the one 
hand and of the authorities on the other. Others took a different 
view ; they laid stress on the point that while the things objected to 
might be stopped in so far as and if they wete practised, there was 
no necessity to make a public declaration about it. It is difficult to 
say whether the objectors toa public declaration adverted only to 
the technical and formal aspect of it, or whether they wanted things 
to go on as before in a loose and therefore convenient drift so that 
while legal consequences may be taken of whatever happened there 
should be no ground for a stigma on them of having done an act or 
acts in direct violation of the written declaration of the Non co- 
operation leaders. It is clear at any rate that the question of a 
public declaration was not deliberated and voted upon in a formal 
meeting of the Non-co-operation party; and one section of the 
leaders, probably considering themselves free to do what they 
thought proper under the circumstances, issued on the lst of April 
a manifesto in which while the principles of non violent Non co- 
operation were explained at some length a distinct prohibition was 
promulgated against the following practices, viz : (1) to attend meet- 
inga or parade streets with big sticks and arms, (2) to recite anarchi- 
cal or seditious songs and versical compositions, (3) speeches by 
specially invited lecturers inciting to anarchical principles or out- 
rages, (4) use of language likely to wound the feelings of individuals, 
(5) holding meetings of children for political harangues. This conduct 
on the part of the signatories—11 in number—was openly objected 
to and criticised by some of the Maulavis and by other Khilafat 
workers. The signatories to the manifesto on the otber hand 
regarded thet they had done aclear duty which they owed not 
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only to themselves but to the party and the principles of Non co- 
operation. Those who objected to the manifesto contended that 
they entirely agreed with the spirit of the manifesto but objected to 
it as superfluous especially as the 11 signatories bad not consulted 
the rest of them before issuing it. It was openly stated before 
us that the rest of them might hive also signed if the manifesto 
were circulated among them before its publication. But we doubt 
the statement. We think the non-signatories protest rather too 
much when they say thet their only objection lay in the fact that 
they were neglected. A mistake of that kind could have been 
easily remedied by a supplementary manifesto but we believe that 
the noa-signatories never wanted a manifesto of that kind. 
Government prohibition to carry sticks 


The eleven signatories thus found themselves in a position of 
isolation and suspicion, Their position became rather anoma- 
lous. Some of the co operators doubted the sincerity of the signa- 
tories. One witness expressly stated before us that the manifesto 
was a mere eye-wash. On the other hand their position was so 
completely misunderstood by the non-signatories and their follow- 
ers that they came to be suspected as black-legs and tools in the 
hands of the authorities, Aud an incident happened on the next 
day that gave colour to the impression. On the 2nd day of 
April the authorities of Malegaon published a proclamation issued 
by the District Magistrate under the District Police Aot. (The 
proclamation has not been produced before us by which one specific 
item in the manifesto viz, the carrying of sticks at public 
rovetings, was probibited. The proclamation we are told was really 
dated the 26th of March. The interval of days between its issue 
in the Collector’s camp and its actual publication in Malegaon 
cannot be accounted for only by the time necessary for its trans- 
mission from one place to the other. The other plausible construo- 
tion upon this delay is that the authorities wanted a previous 
non-ofticial declaration upon the subject matter of the proclamation 
in order to strengthen it when it may appear later on. It may 
be argued that the Mamlatdar of Malegaon bad no choice but was 
bound to publish the proclamation as soon as he received it, and 
that even if there was delay in the publication it was due 
to the course of routine business and not to the contingency of 
& non-official declaration which was to appear later on. But we 
are inclined to think that the idea of the non-official doclaration 
must have been mooted some time before the 26th and that both 
this declaration aud the official proclamation must have been 
simultaneously cont.mplated. This was all well from the official 
‘point of view but it was evidently calculated to put the signatories 
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in a false position. They were either trusted or not trusted. 
If they were, the official proclamation was superfluous and the 
signatories would be entitled to olaim a fair trial of their 
credit and influence with the Malegaon people. If, on the other 
hand, they were not trusted, it was unfair to them to be 
called upon to make such adeclaration because it was regarded 
practically of no use by the authorities themselves. In any case 
the signatories were prejudiced by the appearance of the official 
proclamation, in that they led the common people to point a finger 
of scornful suspicion towards the signatories as men in league with 
the Government and for which eventually they were on the point 
of paying. From the day of the official proclamation the signatories 
to the declaration were under a discount and hardly attended any 
public meoting and later on, one of them was made, we have been 
told, vicariously to apologise for tho supposed sins of the rest. This 
is not all. Tbey might even have been the first victims of the 
riot if they were found handy at its commencement and if the Sub 
Inspector bad not succeeded in drawing all the wrath of the rioters 
upon himself, It has becn stated before us that at the commence- 
ment of the riot inquiries were made for some of the signatories 
as men wanted’ by the mob and that some of these actually heard 
future violence threatened upon them by some ruffians while they 
were seeking safety in some hiding places. 


We have already stated that in our opinion there were no 
concrete cases of violence with sticks before the issue of the non- 
official or the official proclamation and that the former might have 
been of some value and importance if it had stood by itself. The 
official proclamation, however, not only made it worthless for any 
purpose but unnecessarily brought toa point the conflict between 
the upholders and the opponents of sticks and drove the whole 
dispute about the carrying of sticks into the vortex of the Criminal 
Law. Yet fora time the good counsels of the signatories prevailed 
though their influence bad gone and for some time the proclamation 
was carefully obeyed. But this was not long to continue. Even 
the volunteers had given up, since the date of the proclamation, the 
carrying of sticks in the streets or at meetings, but Moulavi Nazir 
Ahmed positively advised disobedience to the proclamation as 
witnésses of all sides have stated before usa. It is unfortunate that 
the loss of influence of the signatorics, among whom were both 
Hlinda and Mabomedan leaders, left the field open for other kind of 
counsels, Probably the Moulavi had bis own interpretation to put 
on the official proclamation. There are sticks and sticks and even 
the non-official manifesto had made a distinction between big stieks 
at.d small sticks According to the Moulavi again, sticks whether 
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big or small were not arms, and if, as his own information is said to 
have gone, swords were allowed to be carried in the sheaths, the 
proclamation, the Moulvi argued, bad no right to probibit the carrying 
at least of big sticks. Right or wrong this interpretation was put by 
the Moulavi on the proclamation. Moreover a sort of a apirit of 
defiance had arieen amongst the Khilafat workers who berelt of the 
guidance of the signatories to the manifesto owing to the slap given 
to them by the official proclamation were led by the Moulavi without 
any opposition. Accordingly at the meeting held on the 12th and the 
Joth of April some volunteers did carry sticks with them whereupon 
the attention of the police was drawn to the violation of the proclama- 
tion, and prosecutions were decided upon. Some sticks, it is said, 
were taken possession of by the police but these we are told did not 
correspond to the number of the volunteers on duty. 
Arrest and Trial of Volunteers 


Nothing of importance seems to have happened betwoen this 
seizure of sticks on the 13th and the day of tho hearing of the cases 
against the volunteers on the 25th. Jt appears that the volunteers 
on the morning of the 25th had taken counsel with some of the 
leaders who advised them to take things as a matter of course and 
to pay the fines as they would be naturally vory trifling. The mere 
fact of the prosecution of the volunteers had, however, quickened 
an interest in tho Malegaon public and a small crowd had assembled 
to hear the proceedings in the court; and if the fines imposed 
upon accused wore really as trifling as they were expected they 
might, perhaps, have been paid on the spot. It has heen suggested 
to usin the inquiry that there must have been a conspiracy on the 
pirt of the Khilafat leaders not to pay any fines, however trifling, in 
order to cause trouble. But this is contradicted by the statements 
of some of the volunteers themselves who were accused in the case 
and appeared beforo us as witnesses. 

The starting impetus was given to the mob mind that day by 
the proceedings in the Court during which, In our opinion, a num- 
ber of unfortunate incidents happened one after another. The case 
was decided by the Magistrate on the ovidence of a single police 
witness as against the denial of guilt by the accused. But what 
happened next was tho least exvected The first thought of the 
Magistrate was to impose ouly light fines on the accused and these 
might have beon possibly paid on the spot. But the Sub-Inspector 
of Police, who was present as prosecutor in the case, openly inter- 
vened and induced the Magistrate to impose substantial fines, 
Beyond this none of the witnesses who were examined by us could 
clearly say what actually happened in the Court. Lventually the 
accused were convicted ard sentenced to pay a fine of Re, 50 each 
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or in the alternative to go to jail forone mouth. The accused, 
being either unwilling or unable to pay the fine, were made over 
to the custody of the police. In the absence of any definite evidence 
on the point we are not prepared to charge the Magistrate with 
huving actually changed the amount of the fines once definitely 
uttered in the Court, but we do say that the heavy sentence of fine 
was due to the insistence of the Sub-Inspector on a deterrent 
punishment. We further say that the Magistrate would have used 
his direction to better purpose if he had allowed the accused time to 
bring the amount of their fines instead of handing them over 
straight to the custody of the police for non-payment of the fine on 
the spot. Under the Criminal Procedure Code when an offender 
has been sentenced to fine only and to imprisonment 1n default the 
Court may, instead of sending the accused at once to jai), issue a 
warrant for the recovery of the fine, suspend the execution of the 
sentence of imprisonment, and releuse him on signing a personal 
lecognisance so that he may have timeto arrange for the payment 
of the fine. Wecannot understand why the trying Magistrate did 
not adopt the more lenient course. It could not be alleged that the 
accused would have absconded from Malegaon to evade the payment 
of fine and thus put the police to the trovble of re-arresting them. 
The Indian Jails Committee have expressed an opinion in their 
report which entirely supports us in our view. They say: “It seenis 
to be clearly inadvisable that a man should be exposed to the 
disgrace and risk of contamination involved in committal to jail if 
his offénee is one which would be adcquately punished by a fine and 
if the grant of reasonable time would enable him to pay the fine.” 


The conviction and sentence created quite a sensation among 
the people present in court. They were mostly friends and the 
relations of the accused ; they evidently resented the action of the 
Magistrate andthe Sub Inspector. The Sceretury of the Khilafat 
Committee was present in Court at that time and he does not appear 
to have made any atlempt to pay the fino on behalf of the accused. 
The result was tbat the convicts were removed from the Court to 
the lock-up within the .Court premises and the crowd left the court 
inan excifed mood. ‘This excitemont was turned into anger by 
the unwise action of the Sub-lnspector of Police who tauntingly 
asked the crowd to pay the fines from the rich Khilafat funds and 
to took to their leader on whom they had acted so long for rescue. 
The crowd was hit by there sarcastic remarks of the Sub Inspector 
and they turned their anger from the Sub Inspector to the sigua- 
tories of the manifesto. Jt is clear fiom the evidence that the first 
idea of the crowd was to go back to the town, and to call upon the 
]1 cignatories to the manifesto of the lst of April to secure the 
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release of the convicted volunteers as, in the opinion of the crowd, 
the convictions were due to the proclamation and the proclamation 
In its turn to the manifesto. 

It may be safely stated that the first thought of the excited 
crowd was not to do any harm to the Sub Inspector himself. It 
happened however that the crowd on its way back met and molested 
a police constable who was identified as tho man who had helped in 
depriving the vulunteers of their sticks ; and on the news of this 
being taken tothe Sub-Inspector, he came with about a dozen 
armed constables to put matters right. It appears that the Sub- 
Inspector and his party met the crowd near the Motor stand or the 
Islamic Hostel. Hore the crowd gathered round the Sub-Inspector 
but could not arrest his progress. The Sub-Inspector took the road 
to the town via the Jumma Musjid. Here again he found himself 
amidst the crowd and it was here that the first firing took place. 
We are not quite clear asto whether any stones or brick hats were 
actually thrown at the Sub-Inspector at this place but evan if stones 
were as a matter of fact thrown at the Sub [Inspector or his men it 
does not appear that their lives were in any danger The firing 
was no doubt intended to disperse the crowd and only small shots 
were fired. Several persons in the crowd wero injured of whom 
some gave evidence before us and showed marks of injury. Tho 
firing instead of terrorising the mob only exasperated it: but even 
then tho Sub-Inspector could proceed as far as the corner of 
Pophale’s house. But at this corner he was met by another crowd 
and being hemmed in between two crowds he had to seek safety in 
the temple adjoining the house of Mr, Pophale 

Temple Burnt and S. I. Murdered 


It is difficult exactly to say what happened thereafter. With 
a big crowd collected outside tho temple and persistent efforts 
being made to discover and hunt the Sub-Inspector out, be might 
have felt reatonable fear for his life; a:1d if he shot or cut down an 
assailant or two who went in search of him he may be taken to have 
done so in sell-defence. Failing in their attempt to get at the Sub- 
Inspector, the mob eventually set fire to the temple with the result 
that the adjoining two or three houses were completely burnt down 
along with the temple: one of the cunstables was doe to death at 
the entrance to the temple; the Sub-lnspector in trying to escape 
from the burning house in the guise of a woman to conceal his 
identity was recognised, over powered and brutally muidered. Late 
at night the bodies of the murdered Sub Inspoctor and the police- 
men were burnt together near the gutter outside the temple. 

What bappened the next day may only be briefly stated, 
Alter the ‘’Dafan” of the Mahomedaus who were killed ou the 
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previous night near the temple, some persons detached themselves 
from the big crowd of Momins and proceeded towards the town 
with the deliberate object of looting. In the meanwhile it appears 
that out of fear of a renewed riot the convict volunteers in the lock- 
up were released, though unfortunately too late. The crowd on 
this occasion was a mixed crowd, and as the evidence before us 
shows, was made up uot only of some people who attended 
the ‘‘Dafan”, but also of a considerable number of ruffians from the 
lowest classos of the population who would any day be out with 
their fishing rods on the uews of troubled waters anywhere. 
Conclusions 


The report then proceeds to give its conclusions as follows :— 

(1) ‘The Malegaon riots, however tragic, do not appear to 
have been premeditated.” 

(2) “ The conduct of the Pranth officer and presumably that of 
the Collector also was, on the whole, fair, tactful and conciliatory.” 

(3) Coming to the attitude of both the Sub-Inspector and the 
Magistrate in the Court, the report says: © We feel almost sure in 
our minds that the crowd in the Court would have leit the premises 
unperturbed if the convicted volunteers had been allowed to go back to 
town to try and collect the amount of the fines imposed upon them.” 

4) “* The Jast contribution from the official side came from the 
Sub Inspector himself in tho firing noar the Masjid which was 
unnecessary if meant only for the dispersion of tho crowd. It is of 
course a speculation what would have happened if this firing had 
not taken place and if the Sub Inspector bad only parleyed with the 
crowd and had assured them of the immediate release of the volun- 
teers on payment of the fine. 

(iv) On the non official side we cannot blame the Khilafat 
workers for the invitation given to the Moulavis, for it is every- 
where the experience that strangers infuse more spirit into the 
population of a locality than the local leadere. The language and 
the sentiments of the Moulavis’ speeches were their own affair, and 
they would have certainly taken the consequences, if they had really 
spoken sedition and were prosecuted. If every organiser of lectures 
and every member of the audience were to be held responsible for 
the language of the apeakers, there would be an end to all organisa- 
tion and to all public racetings. So long as Government took no 
action-against the Moulavis, the Malegaon Khilafatists were justified 
in assuming that they were not exceediug the legal limits of speech ; 
but even so far as mute caution was necessary on the part of the 
loaders, it was evident in the condition imposed upon the ° Imdad 
Fund”, that it could not be spent upon the visits of outside lecturers, 
We have already oxpressed our opinion that the use of aticks or 
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arms was not carried to a point at which its prohibition by a procla- 
mation became necessary. Nor are we inclined seriously to blame 
the opponents of the manifesto for expressing some sort of dissatia- 
faction with it as there were two views among the people as to its 
propriety. Ifthe Khilafatists had implicitly obeyed the proclama- 
tion and had thereby avoided all subsequent trouble, their grievance 
about the manifestu would have deserved appreciation. Butin an 
evil moment they decided upon conniving at the disobedience of 
the proclamation ; and on the non-official side, therefore, we regard 
this as the first distinct contributory factor to the eventual riot. 
The crisis was all but reached at the end of the volunteers’ trial in the 
Court. We believe that it was the duty of the officials of the Khilafut 
Committee to keep some money ready in their pockets to pay olf the 
fines of the volunteers, and we must note that even after the declara- 
tion of the substantial fines they did not intervene or actually work 
for their release. The signatories of the manifesto had obviously no 
duty te discharge in this respect, because it was entirely the affair of 
those who had disobeyed the proclamation and the manifesto or had 
connived at the disobedience. 


(v) Coming to the latter stage of the riot, we cannot say 
whether any Non-co-operators were present among the active 
rioters The actual killing of the Sub Inspector and the arson 
were absolutely unjustifiable from any point of view. The issue 
of the proclamation, the trial of the volunteers, their couviction 
and sentence, the unwise taunt by the Subh-Inspector—not all 
these could, under any circumstances, be called provocation of any 
kind justifying or even extenuating the mob excesses. Even assume 
ing that the policy of ‘‘ measure for measuro ” proved for the moment 
more dominaut over the minds of the rioters, there was nothing 
in the conduct of the Sub Inspector to deserve death, the blank 
firing notwithstanding, as it had not led to any loss of life. The 
arson stands on the same footing as the killing. We know that the 
Mabomedan rioters wavered for a time before they set fire to the 
Hindu temple but they eventually succumbed to the temptation, 
From the point of view of the Hindu-Moslem unity which should, 
if anything, reinforce the discipline of non violence, they should have 
thought more of the outrage on the feelings of the Hindu and 
also of the sacrilege they were committing to a holy Hindu shrine 
than of the asylum which would be given to even an offending 
opponent and should have left the temple alone, 

(vi) Now we come to the looting of the houses of the co- 
operators and this we consider to be in some respacts even an uglier 
feature of the situation than the horrible events of the previous day. 
Twelve hours had elapsed between the riotous action over night 
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and the looting on the 26th. Tho authors of the loot had evidently 
slept over the temper of the previous night and there was no logical 
connection between even the sentiments raised by the ° Dafan” 
on the morning of the 26th and the act of looting particular houses 
or any houses at all. The looters had not behind them the same 
urging momentum of the mob mind on the 26th as the perpetrators 
of the killing and burning may be said to have had, There is also 
no doubt in our minds that the looting was almost wholly confined 
to the houses of the co-operators and the anti-Khilafatists— a 
fact of which the significance is unmistakable. 

(vii) We have nothing but praise for the courage, sincerity 
and earnestness of Non-co operation leaders at Malegaon, both Hindu 
and Mahomedan. They scrupulously adhered in word and deed 
to their craed of Truth and non-violence: and although in doing 
so they incurred the displeasure of the extreme Khilafatists led 
by the Moulavis they never wavered for one moment from following 
the right course. We do think that in issuing their manifesto of the 
lst April they played into the hands of the authorities, but that only 
shows their extreme anxiety to keep the moment strictly within the 
bounds of non-violence. Asa result they gradually lost all influence 
with the majority of the Khilafatists and at the crucial moment 
they found themselves absolutely powerless to save the situation. 

(vii) Without intending to minimise in the smallest measure 
the enormity of the crimes we do not think that the happenings of 
the 25th and 26th April, while they undoubtedly brought serious 
discredit on the Nou-co operators at Malegaon and have thoreby 
given a set-back to the Non-co operation movement, can support 
any reflection against the whole movement as such. All that 
they show is that the movement passed in one locality into 
the hands of certain persons who had not fully understood its 
implications. In every place Nonco-operators should exercise a 
ceaseless vigilence in carrying on their propaganda and also in the 
selection of their workers. We strongly recommend that in future 
only duly authorised speakers should be allowed to address the 
public from all Non co operation platforms, No popular movement, 
however, can be guaranteed to be eternally free from incidents of 
this nuture ; for, rather than the movement itself sinning, it is often 
sinned against by some people who join it without entoring into 
its -true spirit and yet who cannot be prevented from doing so for 
the simple reason that no conclusive test of temper can be enforced 
upon any one before his admission into it. The misdeeds of a few, 

i hawever, are an exception which only prove the rule laid down by 
eho untapuished conduct of the many in any movement, 


Non-Official Committee Report on 


The Chittagong Gurkha Outrage 


At the instance of the District Congress Committee, the 
Chittagong Association and the District Khilafat Committee, a 
Committee had been appointed for enquiry into the circums- 
tances leading to an assult upon the public outside the Chitta- 
gong Railway station on the night of 20th October. The 
following report was submitted to the Secretary, District 
Congress Committee, Chittagong, by the Commissioners on 


October 3] :— 


Sir,—At a public meeting convened in the local Moslem Hall 
grounds on the 21st Ostober, 1921, under the auspices of the 
District Congress Committee, tho Chittagong Association and 
District Knilafat Committees, we were appointed members of a 
committee for enquiry into the circumstances leading to an assault 
upon the pnblic outside the Chittagong Railway Station before the 
departurs of the Mail train on the precading night. We accord- 
ingly held sittings tor the purpose irom the 22nd October to 30th 
October 1921 aud examined 42 witnesses and accepted the state- 
ments in writing of 11 others. We have also in evidence the stute- 
ments of three more witnesses recorded on the 21st October at the 
instance of the three public bodics mentioned above. A list of 56 
witnesses is annexed hereto (Enclosure A). We have also referred 
to some of the issues of the local papers, the “Sunite” and ‘‘Jyote” 
in this connection. The evidence in respect to the matter under 
enquiry had necessarily to be ono sided as it was not possible to got 
at and have the version of the parties responsible for the occurrence. 
Tho facts elicited by us are detailed below : 

It appears that sentence of rigorous imprisonment for three 
months’ was pasced upon Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and 17 others by the 
Additional Magistrate, Mr. Burrows, at noon on the 20th October, 
1921. This fact obtained wide publicity very soon and eventually 
it came to be understood that the prisoners should be removed from 
the local Jail the very pvening Quite a large crowd began to 
gather from about 6 p.m. outside the jail precincts and spread all 
along the road towards tWe Railway Station. The sympathy of the 
public towards the {nontcerated persons and tho immense popularity 
enjoyed by Mr. Sen Gupta in particular wero accountable for the 
gathering, and it is in evidence that it way poriectly spontaneous 
and not the outcome of anybody’s attempt to make q show, All 
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manner of poople thronged there, band and Sankirtan parties as 
well as people bearing torch lights came from various neighbouring 
quarters, and there was a slight display of fire-works aa woll. The 
people seemed to have formed themselves into a procession when 
the prisonors wore being escorted to the Railway Station in 
catriages. There were no particular organiser responsible for the 


procession, still it seams to have moved in a quiet and orderly 
fashion. 


No Obstruction of Road 


Witness No. 44, Dr. Beni Mohan Dass, President of the Chitta- 
gong Association and the District Congress Committee and a mem- 
ber of the District Khilafat Committeo, speaking on bahalf of those 
bodies disclaims all connections with it and assures us that members 
of those (bodies) had nothing to do with the procession or the 
demonstration. His statement is corroborated by other witnesses as 
well, notably by witnesses Nos. 55, 21 and 12 who were among 
the band and the Sankirtan parties and the torch bearers. Apart from 
all the demonstration it appears that there was picketing and burn- 
ing of some foreign clothes on the road by some street boys. Althougka 
such action was neither proper nor justifiable, it does not appoar 
from any evidence that there was any disorder or obstruction of the 
road at the time. The procession and the prisoners’ carriage ended 
on their way without any trouble till the head of the procession 
reached the southern end of the north-south path of the Railway 
Station which lies about 50 yards off from the portion of the main 
entrance to the station building. 

It was about this time that the assault in question took place. 
Befors taking up the subject, however, the state of things in the 
Railway station itself needs careful notice. People had been gather- 
ing in large numbers in and about the compound of the Railway 
stution from before 8 p.m. Some among those who had accom- 
panied the procession appeared to have thought fit to come in 
advance through short-cuts, and they ranged themselves near about 
the portion in front of the main entrance. lt is in evidence from 
the deposition of the witnesses Nos 45, 46 and 51 among others, 
that policemen had lined the corridor leading to the platform from 
the main entrance, that C.1.D. Inspector Babu Satyendra Nath 
who wore a Lungi” was present there all along, that an Indian 
officer clad in Khaki and witha Gurkha cap on who introduced 
himself as a Railway Police Inspector told witness No. 35, Babu 
Kali Sankar Chakravartty, Editor of the “Jyoti” newspaper, that 
if volunteers were posted in place of police the latter would be 
withdrawn and this being done the police fell behind, 
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It is also sufficiently clear that the people inside aud near 
about the portico were peaceful and amenable to any kind of order 
or alrangement, 

From the evidence of witness No. 16, it appoars that upon 
the request of the Khakiclad Railway Police Inspector, he could 
easily manage the crowd assembled about the portico and make 
them rango themselves in lines for facilitating tho passage of the 
carriages. Asa matter of fact it appoars that two European gentle- 
men, stated by witness No. 25 to be officers in Messrs. Turner 
Morrison’s firm, with a lady and children arrived under the portico 
in the pheaton from the east and the latter passed on easily to 
the other side of the portico towards the west after they had 
slighted, that three or four Europeans in military dress with 
muskcts and leather bags also arrived there shortly after and entored 
the corridor through the main entrance. 


Unprovoked Assault by Gurkhas 


Up to this time we hoar of no disturbance of any kind. Just 
a couple of minutes or so after this, 1t is stated, some one from 
behind struck a severe blow upon the head of witness No. 16, 
Babu Aparna Charan Kanango who was in the portico, and he 
turned round sharply and fell down seriously wounded and _ blood- 
besmeared. He saw his assailant was a Gurkha who had evidently 
dealt the blow with the upraised butt end of bis rifle. This was 
followed by the large number of Gurkhas estimated to be about 
50 or 60 from the west of the portico who then began to assault 
the people right and left indiscriminately mainly with the butt-end 
of the rifle. As the people fied on all sides the Gurkhas chased 
them all along and struck them all the way. The main path run- 
hing from the portico Jay towards the east, and a few yarus to 
the north-east from the portico lay another narrow path leading 
from the north towards the said portico, Wire-fencing enclosed 
the two plots of land lying on either side of this latter path. The 
people ran pell mell towards this narrow path to the north as 
well as towards the east along the broader one. Their assailants 
seem to have divided themselves into two parties and pursued 
them hotly and hit them hard as the fencing impeded their progress 
and numbers fell upon one another and upon the fencing while 
being severely bothered from bohind, and the confusion was 
rendered worst confounded owing to the scmi-darkness of the 
night and want of sufficient light of the portico. 

We do not take such of the evidence that the light in the portico 
had gone out at the time, as it is confused and conflicting. There 
were ecme huckney carriagi:, lying Ly the side of tho wire-fencing 
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to the north and north-east of the portico, and it is in evidence 
that furious blows with the butt-ends were dealt upon the carriages 
and their occupants as well without discrimination. Babu Benode 
Lal Roy, an Honorary Magistrate with 2nd class powers single bench 
and the scion of a premicr Zamindar family of the District, was 
the unfortunate occupant of one of these carriages which was 
struck thus. He saw 2, 3 or 4 Gurkhas approaching with the 
butt-ends of their guns raised above. He shouted out that he was 
not a processionist and that he was a gentleman; and the 
only reply was what Sala?” and down came the butt end upon the 
top of the vehicles as he ducked, but the stroke slided upon the head 
and caused the serious wound on the middle line of the top of his 
head ; then fell a second blow upon his back. He Jost consciousness 
for a short while. Two of his companions and the coachman of the 
carriage (witness No. 63) shared the same fate, The procession 
with the prisoner’s carriages had advanced about 50 or 60 yards 
to the north-east of the portico. The party of the Gurkhas that 
had proceeded north-wards seems to have fallen upon the people at 
the head of the procession, a8 some who were among the band and 
the Sankirtan parties which had proceeded the carriages and were 
in front amply testify to with their bandage, wound aud broken 
limbs as well as their broken drum and damaged clarionet. The 
frightful chapter of cvents, however, came to as abrupt a close as its 
commencement upon a whistle being blown from near the portico, 
where the Guikbhas turned back and hastily entered the platform 
through the corridor and reached towards the east along the 
platform. The occurrence is variously estimated to have occupied 
between four to ten minutes. 


The Crowd Peaceful 


The state of things at the time of the attack seoms to have 
called for no kind of coercive or retaliative action, and the evidence 
on the point is sufficient and untform that there was no disturbance 
or blocking of tho passages or display of rowdism in any form. 
That the crowd was very peaceful is borne out by the above men- 
tioned Honorary Magistrate as well. It appears further that the 
Gurkhas came from the west of the portico where they must have 
been waiting, and their very presenro there was unknown and un- 
noticed by the people till they actually came forward after 3 or 4 
Kuropeans in military dress had entered the corridor shortly before 
the attack. The mere presence of the crowd, peaceful and orderly 
in its nature, cannot be said to call for or justify a sudden attack 
upon them without the least warning or order to disperse and in the 
manuer detailed above, it does not appear that there was any such 
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warning or order and all that we can gather from the statements of 
certain witnesses Nos. 2, 6, 24, 25, 26 and 52 are that there were 
shouts of “Vago” aud then arose an uproar of ‘Maro, Maro?” 

Hat, Hatao, Sala-J.oko maro,” and people fled madly which way 
they could, pursued by their assailants behind. We have it from 
the evidence of witnesses Nos. 6, 8,13, 15, 17, 23, 27, and 49 
among othera, who had suffered personally, that it was clearly not a 
caso of dispersion of a crowd but of systematic attack and pursuit, 
aud we regrot we cannot take any other view of it in as much as 
many persons were hit more than once when fleeing or when they 
had fallen down on the ground or the wire-foucing and in some cases 
by more than one assailant. 


104 Persons Wounded 


The net result of the attack is one of groat magnitude and as 
far as we have been able to gather at least 104 persons were hit and 
wounded, we quote this figure from the list of such persons published 
in the issues of the 23rd, 24th, and 27th October 1921 of the 
“Jyoti’znewspaper cutting appended and marked ‘Enclo: B,” which 
gives the details of injuries in each case together with the address 
and calling of each individual so that there could be no difficulty of 
identification. These Jatter details und particulars invest tha 
publication with an air of credibility which it is difficult to shake off. 
]t was not possible for us to examine all theso persons, but we have 
examined several, Of these a boy aged 9 or 10 (witness No. 23 
who had to be examined in bis own house) had been seriously hit 
on the head, the wound extending to 5” or 6”, and witness No. 16 
whose wound was dressed in our presence in his house, had a semi- 
circle lacerated wound 6” by 5” to the left of the crown of his 
head. Besides these, witnesses Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 13, 15, 18, 
21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 31, 40, 42, 49, 53, 55, had wounds several of 
which were under bandages and witnesses Nos. 2, 6, 7, 11, 12, 14, 
17, 19, 20, 29, 30, 32, 33, 38, 39, and 52 had been struck on several 
parts of the body which bore scars or scratches or swelling. The 
injuries were found to be mainly on tbe head, shoulder, back, 
arms, legs, knees and even back of the knoe, some of them clearly 
showing that they must have been inflicted when these persons had 
been floeing. It is needless to enumerate the various kinds of 
injuries, as their nature can bo easily made out froin the few cases 
detailed above. The age of these witnesses ranged between 10 and 
42, and witness No. 24 deposed that he noticed a female by the side 
of the wall of the station-building who was also struck down in 
spite of her screaming out that she was a woman. Some of these 
witnesses lost sense for the time and subsequently came out, Others 
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had still been suffering from the wounds and swelling and were still 
uuder medical treatment when examined. Five medical practitioners 
who have been examined by us attonded to 39 injured persons 
among them, aod they are of opinion that the injuries must have 
been caused by heavy things like butt-ends and barrels of guns. 


Motive Underlying the Attack 


Now as to the motive underlying the attack. As to the latter 
we have already remarked that the evidence before us does not 
poiut to any occasion which gave rise to the occurrence, the 
crowd being quiet, peaceful and orderly and perfectly manageable. 
We cannot omit to notice, however, that we find from’ the 
hewapaper report a week after the event i.e., on the 27th Oct. 
lust, that 5 persons were arrested and prosecuted on the plea 
that the occurrence was caused by breach of peace by the public. 
As the case is .sub-judice we refrain from noting any opinion on this 
matter. As to the motive there are no materials before us to 
walraut Our passing any opinion. Private grudge of the Gurkhas 
is out of the question altogether, aud the suggestion of their aid 
being availed of like that of ordinary Goondas for satisfying the 
grudge of any private person is too puerile to merit discussion. The 
only other possible theory suggested ia that, the fact that the demons- 
tratious 1u favour of the punished people rather enhanced their 
admiration for them, might have nettled persons who wanted to 
creato an impression or nursed an ulterior object of dealing a heavy 
blow to the Swaraj movement. There being no material before us 
as to this we cau offer no opinion. 


Who Gave Order for Assault ? 


lt is now to be ascertained as to who gave the order for the 
assault. The Gurkhas, the ordinary term by which the Hill men in 
the frontier military service are generally known, must be ta .en to 
be bigbly trained men and they are not likely to act up to the 
command of anyone but their commanding officer. Witness No. 24 
deposes that he saw their officcr—he says, Sergeant” —with thom, 
aud that he beard the words “Hut, and Hakao”, but cannot say by 
whom they were uttered. Witness No. 34 and 52 state that one 
of the Shahibs who had arrived at the station just before tho 
occurrence eaid something and the attack commenced. Wituess No. 
53 states that the town Inspector, whoever he may be, whistled and 
the attack foilowed. One Abdul Jabbar, a trader in the local 
market Baxir Hat, who is stated to have objected to the tearing of 
his clothes by some street boys that evening and who had threatened 
to injure the witnesses Nos 2, aud 47, is said to have been mixed up 
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with the Gurkhas at the time of the assault and to have engaged 
them in an excited manner reviling Swaraj and the Swarnjists in 
unmentionable language at the time of the assault and to have 
actually assaulted witness No. 2. This man has been stated by 
witness No. 44 to bein touch with the police and to have several 
times been seen in their company. It is, however, hard to believe 
that the Gurkhas would move at his beck and call or could do so 
without orders of their officers, Under the circumstances, it is 
difficult to make out who actually set the Gurkhas in motion. At 
the same time we are constrained to hold that they would not have 
moved without the command of their own military officer, unless the 
latter’s authority had been shifted to some civil or other authority. 
Even upon the supposition that there was any provocation taxing 
their passions it cannot be imagined that they broke loose for the pur- 
pose of retaliation from their rank and file ignoring their command- 
Ing Officer as could be expected only in cases where they would move 
about while out of duty. The assault itself, from its modus operendi 
and the circumstances attending it appears to be unprovoked and deli- 
berate if not pre-arranged, and we cannot but characterise it as brutal 
in the extreme and even cowardly inasmuch as it was directed with 
unheard of ferocity against a set of unarmed and unresisting people 
fleeing from them to save their own lives. If it was their own 
officer who had set them on, the valiant Gurkha corps would perhaps 
hardly like to add this particular exploit as a fresh laurel to their 
cap or look back proudly to an exhibition of rare valour. 


The District Magistrate. 


We are not ina position to fasten blame or liability upon any 
particular persons or authority as no explicit evidence has been 
forthcoming in this respect. But we consider that under ordinary 
circumstances it is the District Officer who would have the authority 
to call in the military for quelling the disturbances, and the latter 
would have no right to act without his sai.ction and directions, and 
we regret that we cannot see our way to believe that he would not 
be primarily responsible in a case like this. We find from the 
evidence of the witnesses No. 35, 46, 51 and 52A that the District 
Magistrate, Mr. Strong, passed through the portico in a motor car 
towards the west sometimes before the occurrence and that he was 
subsequently observed standing on the station platform in company 
with the Additional Magistrate, Mr. Burrows, and talking with 
Abdul Jabbar, the Baxir Hat trader referred to above. As to his 
presence in the station it is further stated that he gave a push to 
Babu Hansraj, the managing partner in the local firm of Messrs. 
Karimboy Laljse, because he had chosen to appeal to him for making 
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a better accommodation for the prisoners whose compartment was 
rather crowded. We would be loath to believe this episode and to 
consider that the Magistrate so far forgot his dignity and position 
as to deal with the men in this fashion even if he were not a 
person of known respectability. We are convinced that the District 
Magistrate was present in the station shortly before and after the 
occurrence, though there is nothing before us to show whether he 
was aware of or had any connection with it. It is not possible for 
us to shift the matter further on the materials before us. We beg 
therefore, to conclude our report and request the favour of your 
placing it before your committee and the Chittagong Association 
and the District Khilafat Committee. We beg also to append the 
evidence marked, Enclosure C. 

We have to add that Mr. Khastugir, and Moulavi Nur Abmed, 
two of the Members of the committee, desired that the C, J, D. Ins- 
pector Satyendra Babu and Sub-Inspector Sachindra Babu, whose 
names transpired in course of the evidence, should have baen 
requested to make statements before us. But the rest of us were 
of opinion that it was not likely that they would be willing to 
commit themselves in any way, nor had had we any authority to 
compel them to make any statement. 


We have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, 
(Sd,) Rajani Ranjan Sen, President. 
Surendra Lal Kastugir 
Upendra Mohon Pal 
Nagendra Lall Das 
Gopichand Dugar 
Bipin Chandra Guha, Secretary. 


N.B.—Moulvi Nur Ahmed, the remaining member of the com- 
mittee having written a dissenting note it 1s subjoined to this 
report. 


(Sd.) Rasanr RANJAN SEN, 
President, 


Moul: Nur Ahmed’s Minute of Dissent 


I am extremely sorry to append this minute of dissent to the 
aboye finding of my other brother members of the Committee, 
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Sincerely speaking, | have tried my level best to fully agree in their 
conclusions but the circumstances elicited in the course of our 
enquiry and the overwhelming materials placed before us are to 
strong and conclusive that I cannot but differ from my learned 
colleagues on the two most important and vital questions, vs¢.,—(1) 
What was the motive for that brutal and inbuman Gurkha attack, 
(2) Whether the said attack was a pre arranged one 9 

Alter exprossing his disagreement with the majority, Mr, 
Ahmed says :—With these exceptions | concur more or less with 
the rest ot the findings of my learned colleagues. 


The Nagpur Firing 


The following is a summary of the report of the committee 
appointed by the Central Provinces Government to enquire into 


the firing on the mob at Nagpur on the 28th March 1921 :— 


(g) That the attack of the mob on the police force had been 
previously organised in order to oppose arrests ; (b) that the police 
would have been guilty of dereliction of duty if they had not 
proceeded to make arrests; (c) that the employment of a special 
force of armed police was fully justified ; (@) that the firing under 
the orders of Mr. Armitage, First Class Magistrate, was unavoidable 
and was delayed till the very last moment possible, (£) that ample 
warning was given by Mr. Armitage to the mob before firing 
started ; (f) that the firing was not in any way excessive and was 
stopped the moment the crowd showed signs of retiring; (g) that 
the firing took place not with the intention of quelling the riot and 
arresting the ringleaders but in the exercise of the right of private 
defence conferred by section 100 of I. P. C. for the protection of 
the police force from the violence of the mob; (h) tbat even it 
Mr. Armitage had used force necessary to disperse the mob, he 
would have been acting well within his powers under Chapter 9 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code; (j) that the Sub-Inepector Ataullah 
Kban, who was in charge of the party left behind after the starting 
of the motor bus, could not have brought off his men without 
recourse to firing and there is no evidence that the firing was 
continued longer than was necessary ; (&) that the dead and wound- 
ed were treated with the utmost consideration. The Committee 
referring to the conduct of Sub-Inspector Ataulla Khan stated that 
during their local inspection they were informed by some of the 
people that two shots had been fired near the tahsil, one killing 
Harichandra and the second hitting a Burad in the shoulder as he 
was buying bamboos. The Committee asked those people to give 
evidence and to save them the trouble of walking to the Victoria 


51 
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Inatitute, they sit at tshail bit no one cam? forward to give 
evidence, 


The Governor's Appreciation 


In accepting and endorsing the above findings of the Committee 
the Governor 1n Council desires to acknowledge the great restraint 
shown by the police under extreme provocation He regrets the 
loss of )1fe and injuries received by mombers of that forco He also 
desires to placo on record his full appreciation of the conduct of 
Mr. Armitage who acted with much courage and patience under 
most difficult circumstances and showed the grestest forbearance by 
delaying the order for firing almost beyond the limits necessary to 
secure the withdrawal of the police force without serious loss of life to 
the force and by ordering 1t to coase at the earlest possible moment. 


The Congress Enquiry Committee Report 


The following 18 the summary of the findings of the 
Baptista Commission appointed by the Provincia! Congress 
Committee to enquire into the Nagpur Police Firing 


The Commission found that Udayatam Pahliwan was not im- 
plicated 1n the riots and the case against him was connected, osten- 
sibly on the information of Rustam Khan who has been condemned 
by the Sub Divisional Magistrate, that there was no organisation to 
resist the arrest on the part of Udayaram or any one else, that the 
Police were baffled and were unable to arrest any one at Udsyaram’s, 
that Atauila Khan fired a pistol at Udyaram wounding Kawadya 
and Kairam, that the conduct of the Police at this place provoked 
retaliation, whereby the Police were injured including Mr Armitage, 
and the Police in consequence lost their temper and were thirsting 
for revenge, that the firing from motor bus without orders from Mr. 
Armitage was unjustified ond unwarranted, that the orders to fire 
by Mr, Armitage were unwarranted, either to disperse the unlawful 
assembly or 1n pursuance of the right of private defence under 
Section 100 I. P, C. as there was no ground to apprehend death or 
grievous burt to any one of the police party, that mere obedience to 
the orders of Mr. Armitage to fire 1s not covered or protected by 
Section 100 I. P C, that we doubt that Section 100 empowers any 
person to order others to inflict injury upon assailants even when it 
would justify his own personal acts of private defence, that there is 
no evidence that the killed and wounded were assilants in the sense 
of Section 100, that firing hkely to injure innocent persons could 
only be ordered, when a contingency specified in Section 106 I. P. C. 
is present, that killing of Harmshchandra by Daroga Ataulla Kban 
amounts to murder, and that the Government’s attitude towards the 
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fom, erance campaign and Non-Co-operation movement generally is 
deplorable and is calculated to encourage unscrupulous underlings to 
concoct false cases against temperance reformers and Non-Co- 
operators with the object of inciting people to resist and thus creat- 
ing occasious for firing and re-adopting repressive measures. 


The Matiari Disturbances 


The following is the official report of the Committee appointed to 
enquire into the occurrences at Matiari, Sindh, together with the 
Government resolution. The committee consisted of Messrs. E. 
Raymond, Additional Judicial Commissioner, Sindh, Chairman, 
Harchandrai Vishindas, M L.A , aud Gulam Hussain Kasim, M.L.C. 


On 21st July 1921 a disturbance took place at the village Matiari 
in Hala Talug, Hyderabad district (Sindh) in connection with the 
meeting of the Aman Sabha in course of which the police fired upon 
the hostile crowd and inflicted one fatal and twelve other casualties. 
The eommittce took evidence at Hyderabad of thirty-two persons, 
Khilafatists and Non-co-perators abstained from offering evidence. 
The committee also visited the place of occurrence and recorded 
statements there. They came to the conclusion that the Khilafatists 
were the primary cause of the disturbance as they deeply resented 
the inauguration of the Aman Sabha at a place which they regarded 
as their preserve. They attempted to wreck the Sabha meeting 
by puerile contrivances and molesting the banias who participated, 
though, undoubtedly, it was the Khilafatist boys who in the first 
instance provoked the Aman Sabha people—their elders refraining 
from checking them. The committee are uvanimously of opinion 
that there was no justification for the police firing. No warning 
was given to the crowd before the order to fire was given and, though 
aiter the first shots the crowd had dispersed, firing was unneces- 
sarily continued and resulted in casualties mentioned above. No 
attempt was made to render medical aid to the injured either by 
Mr Hiranand Janjimal Mukhtiarkar (First Class Magistrate) or 
by the Police Sub-Inspector which was their duty to do. The 
Committee also held strongly the opinion that responsible police 
officials like the District Superintendent or the Deputy Superinten- 
dent had not told them the unvarnished truth against their 
own subordinates, and their statements as to the Khilafatists being 
armed with hatchets and lathies, the incitement by five leaders to 
kill and beat the Aman Sabba people and the police, and the 
hearing of the report of a gun, bad been shamelessly fabricated by 


the Matiari police, 
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In his minute of dissent Mr. Kassim dissented from his 
colleagues that the Khilafatists were the primary cause of the dis- 
turbance and was even doubtful of the story of the Sub-Inspector 
being injured by a stone thrown by the Khilafatists. Mr. Kasim 
considered Mukhtiarkar guilty not only of wilful breach of duty in 
not summoning medical aid but of refusing to do so. 

The Government Resolution 

The Government of Bombay in a resolution expressed the opinion 
that the Police Sub-[nspector Mohamed Khan was guilty of a 
serious error of judgment on account of his failure to observe provi- 
sions of the Police Manual in respect of ordering and ceasi1.g fire, 
and should becensured. The conduct of theronstable who actually 
fired under orders of his superior officers did not call for any unfavour- 
able notice. The conduct of the Mukhtiarkar was in the highest 
degrae reprehensible and his services should be dispensed with. 


The Non-Official Report 


A non-official enquiry was conducted by Messrs. Santdas 
and Daulatram, leading Pleaders and Municipal Councillors 
and Mr. Jethmal, Editor, ‘‘Bharatwasi’’. The following is a 
summary of their report :— 


1. The Khilafat organisers did depute certain people to persuade 
the visitors to the Aman Sabha. One witness told us that he was 
so approached and told: “If you want to goto the Shaitan Sabha, 
then goto the official meeting, but if you want to show respect for 
religion, then come to us.” No force of any kitd was used. The 
appeal was in the name of religion and sentiment. 

2. On the 2lst, in the afternoon, one contractor of Municipal 
trees sent 5 camels of the Mukhtiarkar to the cattle pound. 

3. We saw places where the respective meetings were held. 
Mr. Tahbilram and the Sub Inspector also bappened to be present 
in the vast area where the Khilafat meeting was held. We found 
the ground full of dust but not a single broken stone or brickbat. 
Inside the bungalow, however, we found scattered in a fairly large 
area 8 large number of bricks and brickbats. The police alleged 
that these had heen thrown by the crowd. We then measured the 
distance from the pedge and we walked up 25 paces inside the 
bungalow and found the bricks ard pieces of broken jars as far as 
that distance. We observed that most of the bricks had marks of 
recent rainfall and so also the dust surroundirg them, On turnig 
them over, we fourd intects and their nests below them. This 
clearly showed tbat the bricks could not have been thrown tbe 
night before as alleged. This was pointed cut by us to Mr. Tahbil 
ram, Deputy Superintendent of Police. We aku iound that eome 
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bricks had been used for the hearths by menials. We however found 
3 or 4 clods of earth pieces smaller than tennis balls in size. These 
appeared to be recent as they had not been soaked by the rain. 

4, We saw the Sub-Inspector walking about with a bandage 
above his eyes but no one else any injury. 

5. We saw the following injured persons: (a) Mahamed 
Rahim who had the mark of 4 gun shot over his right eye near the 
temple which proved fatal; (b) Kakhu and bis two sons. Khaku 
had one shot on his left temple and one below the feft kidney. 
His elder son had received a shot in one of his legs which had 
passed clean through it. His younger son, a lad of about ton, had 
received a shot in one of his arms which had lodged itself there ; (c) 
Najecm Shah had received three shots. We wore told that he is a 
Zamindar paying about Rs. 8,000 assessment ; (d) the check of one 
had grazed by shot; (e) one or two others had received injuries 
on their hands We were also told that some people had gone 
away to the villages. Out of these wounded, we saw three boys 
and the rest grown up men 

6. The firing took place at about 815 o0r8-30 P.M. The 
Sub- Assistant Surgeon was away,*but his compounder was available. 
In any case, a messenger could have been sent to Hyderabad, the 
nearest railway station being only 9 miles away. By 10 o'clock at 
the latest on the next morning, medical aid could been made avail 
able. The Mukhtiarkar and the Suh Inspector failed to take any 
steps for medical aid or to visit thoss wounded and see to their 
injuries. The cfficials from Hyderabad arrived at 12 noon on the 
22nd and they wired for the Sub-Arsistant Surgeon Halla and later 
at 4-30 P.M., at our request, for the services of an Assistant Surgeon 
from Hyderabad. As a matter of fact the Sub Assistant Surgeon 
Halla arrived on the morning of the 23rd and he met us at 8 A.M. 
Thus all people injured received no medical aid for full 36 hours. 
The state of Kbaku when we saw him appeared critical and if he 
dies his death will be the direct result of culpable negligence. It 
is probable that Mohamed Rahim might have survived if the shot 
bad been extracted immediately. 

", All accounts are agreed that the Mukhtiarkar who is also 
the First Class Magistrate was neither consulted nor did he order 
firing though he was only 100 paces away. 

8. Before we left Matiari on the morning of 23rd we were told 
that the Sub-Inspector stated that he heard a sound like a gun shot 
from the Khilafat people and hence he gave orders for firing. 

9, By about 10 P. M., we found Mr Tabilram in an open 
space behind the school resting ina chair, but he was fast asleep 
and so we did not disturb bim, 
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10. We learnt that the officials were recording statements of 
those who were present in the Aman Sabha and we found some of 
them with the Mukhtiarkar as Jate as 10 P. M. but no statements of 
the wounded or of the organisers of the Kbilafat meeting were 
recorded on the 22nd. 


The Kumbakonam Shooting 
Official Report 


The following are extracts from the Report of the District Magistrate of 
Tanjore on the Kumbakonam Police shooting of 3rd Apnl 1921. The 
enquiry was undertaken atthe instance of the Madras Govt, and in course 
of the Report submitted on the 15th Apn] 1921, the Magistrate, Mr. P. C. 
Dutt, 1. C. S, says — 


I first heard of the disturbance at about 8 o’clock on the morning of the 
4th when the District Superiutendent of Police came to me (to Vallam) and 
informed me personally of it. He told me that he bad ordered despatch ot a 
reserve force of 40 constables under one sergeant aud 4 head-constables by the 
8-15 train that morning. We started immediately for Tanjore. Owing to the 
cadness of the road and the delay over 4 railway level-crossing under repair we 
could not reach Kumbakonam before 1-46 PM. We went straight to the police 
station where, however, we saw only a small crowd who did not appear to 
intend any mischief There I inquired of the local officers what had occurred 
the night before. The version I beard then was the version that has been elicited 
In the inqwiry of the Additional District Magistrate (given below) In order to 
concert measures for the prevention of further incidents of this kind while 
the strike lasted [ thought 1t advisable to send for the respectable gentlemen, Kar 
Babadur N. Krishnaswam: Ayyangar Avargal, Messrs T. K. Sivarama Ayyar 
Avargal, Pieader and Municipal Councillor, Mooppanar Avargal, Pleader and 
Municipal Councillor, the Chairman, Municipal Council, the Vice-Chairman, 
Municipal Council, and also the lcader of the strikers, viz., one Ramabhadra 
Odayar. They all came and met me at the travellers’ bungalow at 
430pMm. The District Superintendent of T’olice, the Sub-Divisional Magis. 
trate, the Taluk Magistrate, the Deputy uperiutendent of Tolice and 
sume others were also present at this conference. We discussed the situa- 
tion tor two hours and at the end of it Ramabhadra Odayar voluntcered to 
call back the strike and to see that no further violent act of any kind was 
committed, We refused to make any kind of promise or hold out any conces- 
sion to the strikers One or two non-official municipal councillors, howcver, 
undertook to persude the Municipal Chairman not to prosecute the etrikers for 
not taking out licenses till their petition to the Municipal Council for recons)- 
deration of their resolution enbancing the liceuse fees was reconsidered. No 
prosecution bad bitherto been ordered and uone was intended In this confer- 
ence 1t came out clearly that the strikers bad becn holding up street traffic the 
day before in the manner elicited in Mr, Watson’s inquiry (tee below) None, not 
even Ramabbadra Odayar, had & word to say in favour ot the violent methods 
of the strikers and 1t was clear that the respectable section of the population of 
Kumbakonam was disgusted with them. None of the gentlemen, not even 
Ramabbadra Odayar, present at the conference had a word to say against the 
police and the methods they adopted 1n suppressing the disturbance, 
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= Fe usiatbe Ri alrealy report d, was due to the arrest of a striker 
ad been promin-nt im holiing up street traffic. The strike was 
a - the increase of the municipal licenge feea for vehicles and coffee 
iutely Such increases have been ordered by other municipal councils, eg, 
Tanjore, Mayavaram and there have been strikes or threats of strikes 
In other municipalities, e g,, Tanjore, Mannargud: What dietinguished the 
case of Kumbakonam from those of Tanjore, Mayavaram snd other municipal- 
ities was that the cause of the strikers at Kumbakonam was at ance taken up 
vigorously by the Non-Co-operation party headed by the young and half- 
educated Ramabbadra Odayar—a man sa d to possess some money and certainly 
& gool deal of influence among the lower orders of the population of Kumba- 
Konam Since the Non-Co operation movement began, this man and few others, 
some of them being municipal councillors, have now and again been haranguing 
the masses against the municipality and its officers holding thim up to contempt 
and ridicule, In November last this party practically hounded out of office 
the Municipal Secretary and made him take long leave preparatory to retite- 
ment, Such large crowds usd to attend the municipal office at the mectings 
In which the case of the Municipal Secretary was considercd that deliberation 
was well nigh impossible [ happened to be present for a very short time 
at one of these meetings and found a large crowd in and outside the Council 
meeting hal = Police help was askid for to keep order at those meetings and, 
{ believe, the Municipal Chairman and some other councillors were also 
occasionally pilted with stones, I sent for some of the municipal councillors 
and others who were responsible tor this state of things and I told them that 
this intimidation of the municipal council must stop. It stopped, but the 
Non-Co-operation party again eratcd a disturbance at the time of the general 
election under the Reforms Act Since then there bad been no further disturb- 
ance by them and the purty appcars to have rsted quiescent When it decided 
to take up the case of the strikers on the Ist instant and proclaimed hartal and 
forcible stoppage of traffic it played its oli and favourable game of violent 
oppositon tothe municipality 

Thcre can hardly be any doubt that the strikers left to themselves would 
have done no violent act As stated above there have been recently strikes in 
other municipalities fur similar reasons and nothing happened 

48 regards the conduct of the local officers in this affair, the Sub Divi- 
siunal Magistrate was absent from Kumbakhonam on the 3rd He perhaps 
at first did not take the strike very seriously and till the 3rd there was nothing 
to indigate that the stmke would take a violent turn. The Stationary Sub- 
Magistrate, though late in arriving at th: police station, did bis best to 
petsuude the mob to disperse, and retired when he was wounded on the bead. 
Ihe Inspector of Police appears to have been quite justifcd in arresting 
Natesa Chett: and the manner of arrest was such that it did not attract much 
Notice then The conduct of the police in firyng also appears to be quite 
Justitied, They failed to disperse the crowd at the first firing and subsequently 
Whenever hard pressed they had to fre. They could have easily disperscd the 
crowd by firing more, but this would have led to more serious bloodshed. 


The following 1 the report of the Additional District Magistrate who 
actually held the enquiry owing to the illness of the District Magistrate — 

I went to Kumbakonam on the 7th instant, I found that the Deputy 
Magistrate bad given notice to the Inspector of police and to one Ramabhaira 
Odayar, the leader of the stmkers, 10 appeat before him with such witnesses 
as they desired to be examined, but that Ramabhadra Odayar and hie 
party had not attended the inquiry either ss witnesses or , spectators, 
The Deputy Magistrate had taken the evidence of the police inspector, 
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a police sub-inspector, the Stationary SubViagistrate anda Revenue Inspector. 
I had a gen-ral notice issued on the 7th that LT would hold an inquiry on 
the Sth and that L was prepared to hear such witnesses as cated to come 
forward, I also issued iniividual notices to certain people who, I was 
informed, were likely to be 1m a position to give evidence of value. 


(We leave out the Addl VMapistrate’s sammary of evidence). 

There can be no doubt from a perusal of all the evidence that the [nspector 
was perfectly justified in ordermg the firing before the arrival of the Suab- 
Magistrate, It way adarkh night, there was a large crowd demanding the rel ase 
of the prisoner Natesa Chett1. Stones were being pelted, and a charge by the 
police in which several of them including the Inspector were struck by stonca, 
hid been ineffective To prevent the forcible rescue of the prisoner and damage 
to the policemen and the police station 1t was necessary to fire. This firing, in 
which probably all but one of the casualties occurred did not result in the dis- 
persion of the mob, which continued in a truculent and defiant mood, as is 
shown by the wounding of the Sub-Magistrate, andthe Inspector was might 
iu firing later to prevent the station beiny rushed. It is evident from the small 
number of shots fired, the long intervals at which firing took place, and the small 
numb.r Of casualties, probably one slightly injured or at most two, that the 
Inspector used the absolute minimum of foree to ensure the safety of his men 
and of Government pioperty during the later part of the night, 


I will now give a bricf r sume of the facts as ascertained. 

Throughout the whole day of the 3rd instant there was organised obstruc- 
tion by the strikers to a | traffic into the town ; peaccable citizens im their own 
caTi'asss wote forcibly held up and made to descend and walk - Landics which 
did not at once obcy the ordcrs of the mob were overturned Many respectable 
citizens complaiued bitterly of this obstruction One of the r ngleaders in thie 
mob-rule was Natesa Chet: against whom definite complaints were laid, About 
v45 p om, this man was arrested by the Police Inspector for offences under 
S ctions 143 and 341, Indian Penal Code, being a member of an unlawful 
ass mbly and wrongful restraint about 7 p. m a meeting of the strikers to 
protest against the arrest was held in the Nageswaraswam! temple at which 
there ls reasun to believe inflammatory specches were delivered. This meeting 
was over about 8 or 8 30 p, m and svuon after a crowd began to gather before 
the police station demanding the realuase of Natceba Chett»), The crowd grew 
1a numbers and 10 viclence aud began to pelt stoncs at the police station, The 
police Bub inspector continually ordered the crowd to disyerse but bis orders 
Wile not obeyed and cventually he haito rctreat inside the station, Then the 
lnspcctor tried to disperse the crowd by a bayonct charge, but without succers 
and iu this attumpt the Inspector and several of his men were hit with stones. 
Finally, about 9-45, pm, the Inspector after due warning fired the buckshot 
cartridges, The crowd retired a short distance but dul not disperse, and when 
1B phowcd a disposition again to advance, after farther warning, the Inspector 
hred hve or six ball cartridges. In this tiring, one man was killed, one seriously 
wounded (-ubsequcntly dead) aud, 60 far as can b> ascertained, 4 others were 
wounded but not seriously, About 9 or 10 minutes after this firing the Sub- 
Magistrate arrived, ordcred the release on bail of Nat«sa Chctti and tried to pacify 
the Mob. Tbe mob was excited by the rumour tbat there were two dead bodies 
inside tue police station and would not bilieve the Sub-Magistrate, sub-assistant 
Sargeou and 3 or 4 private persons who after a search of the station assured 
them that the rumour was falee While trying to combat the rumout and 
sooth the angry feclings ot the crowd, the Sub-Magistrate was hit on the head 
with a stone and received a bleeding injury which rndcred him hors de combat 
and quable any longer to take charge of the situation, The mob still continued 
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to stand near tha etation aod at iutervals, when sigas of restlessness were 
observed, the [nspector after regalar waraings fired single shots which prevented 
the mob rushing the station and which so far as cau b; ascertained only caus! 
one slight injary Daring this pertod ouly £ or 5 shots were fired, and the [ns- 
pector clearly was very cateful to use th: absolute minimam of force to ensure 
against the risk of his position baing rush«l auld nis meu ani the police station 
endangered The mob remained outside the police station all night up to 7.20 
& m. when the Deputy Mayistrate arrived aud took steps to dispetae them 
Finally, 1t might perhaps be of value to discuss the evidence tendered by 
the strikers’ party and to try to make out the version which th y attempt tu 
prove [he vakils, who appeared bufore me, wanted to ask many questions about 
& powerful light which the pulice had at the etation, whether 1t was the 
Inspector’s private lamp, whether 1t was taken to the station only that night 
for the first time and soon, and several of their witnesses laid strees on this 
point [ asked them what th ir sugg-stion was in asking these questions and 
was fold that it was that the Inspector had deliberatcly planned a bloody 
massacre for that might and hal specially taken the light to the station to 
enable him to carry out his fell purpose his ludicrous story carries its own 
condemnation Kven more ludicrous was the evidence on this point,e,g, 
witness 8, a High Court Vakil, says that a searchlight was thrown down the 
strect and that trating that 1t was a prclude to hre, he took sheltet when, 
immediately without warning, three shots were fired in quick succ.ssion, ‘This 
was after the first firing, and it 1s incontestably established that after that only 
single shots were fired at long intervals The light was an ordinary band 
petiol lamp aud an educated man like this vakil could not possibly mistake 
1t6 light for a scarchi-lght Witncss 11, an cducated man, described the light 


as one such that he hid never seen the like before, a light brighter than a petrol 
or Washington light 


Non-official Committee Report 


The Non Official Committee of Enquiry about the circumstances 
of the Police shooting at _Kumbakunam, was appointed at a public 
meeting held on the 6th Apml. Seven members were appointed, 
viz, Messrs. N. Tiruvengadatha Iyengar, G, V. Venkatarama Iyer, 
S, Mabalinga Iyer, T. V. Venkatarama Iyer, and Abdul Kadir Sahib, 

After the Committee was appointed on the 6th, the members 
came to know that a Departmental Enquiry in the matter was to 
be conducted by Mr. H A. Watson, Additional District Magistrate, 
Tanjore, on the 8th and 9th at Kumbakonam. Just when Mr. Watson 
sat for the inquiry on the 8th, Mr. N. Tiruvengadathiengar made a 
request on behalf of the Non Official Committee that the members 
thereof might be permitted to sit with him during the inquiry so 
that the evidence taken might be common, though himself and the 
Committee might draw up different reports; and also added a 
request for permission to cross-examine the witnesses appearing at 
this inquiry, in case he could not sit with the Committee. Mr. 
Wateon replied that he had no objection to the members of the 
Committee being present during his inquiry and taking the evidence 
given, and that he would not permit regular crose-examination as 
his inquiry was a summary one, but that the necessary questions 
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might be suggested to him for being put to the witnesses. Mr. N, 
Tiruvengadathiengar with the other members present Messrs. M. K. 
Vaithinatha Iyer and S. Mabalinga lyer agreed, as a refusal might 
prove more prejudicial to the public interest. 20 witnesses were 
examined by Mr. Watson on the 8th and 9th. The depositions 
were carefully taken as the Witnessos were giving the evidence, by 
Mr. M. K. Vaithinatha Iyer. Messrs, N. Tiruvengadathiengar and S. 
Mahalinga lyer also were taking notes of witnesses’ depositions during 
the inquiry. Though Mr Watson’s notice, inviting the public to 
come torward with their evidence, was put up only on the 7th 
evening, and expressly asked them to come at 10 A M, either on 
the Sth or the 9th, he chose to declare, in spite of our protest, that 
witnesses from the public who did not appear before him on the 
8th, would not be examined by him. The Police Inspector and his 
two Sub Inspectors were present throughout this inquiry. Mr. 
Watson began to examine witnesses without letting us know the 
Police version of the incident The Police Inspector who was also 
permitted to suggest questions, did not suggest his case in the cross- 
examination of the witnesses. The Police Inspector, a Sub Inspector, 
a constable and the Sub Migistrate were oxamined last. Therefore 
the Committee were obliged to continue the inquiry on the 10th. 
17 more witnesses were examined. 

The Committee propose to narrate the main incidents that led 
up to the shooting on the 3rd April ‘The Hackney carriage drivers 
and Hotel keepers declared a strike as a protest against the enhanced 
license-fees recently resolved upon by the Municipal Connell. The 
strike bad been organised to commence on the Ist April. ‘The 
Committee do not express any opinion as to whether the strike was 
justifiable or not, as they have made no enquires about it But 
they deem it neceseary to make a pissing reference to one or two 
phases of its working There appears to have heen some instances 
of obstruction to the entrios of carts and carriages into the town. 
There is also some evidence furnished by complaint to the Police of 
Interference with the entry of the usual supplies of curd, straw, 
firewood ete. 

The next incident was the arrest of one Natesa Chetty. one of 
the strikers, for alleged obstruction of traffic near the Cauvery 
bridge. The Inspector of Police accompanied by a Sub-Inspector and a 

posse of constables arrested Natesa Chetty in his sbop at about 5 45 
P.M. on the 3rd. Natesa Chetty quietly surrendered himself for 
arrest, and was sent to the Police Station in the Inspector’s carriage. 
There were two significant incidents immediately after Natesa’s 
arrest. While the arrested man was being tnken over the Cauvery 
midge, the evidence is that about 20 people followed the party. The 
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Inspector could not brook it. He drew out his revolwer and 
threatened to shoot them if they followed him. There was no 
misbehaviour on the part of the crowd, and the Police themselves 
do not allege any. 

The other incident took place near the Porter Town Hall at 
about 6 P.M. The Inspector, after sending the arrested person in 
advance, was passing the Porter Town Hall on his way to the 
station, when his carriage returned to take him after leaving Natesa 
Chetty at the Police Station. Some people there complained to him 
that the strikers bad prevented their usual supply of curd reaching 
him. Just then, some others asked him to release Natesa Chetty 
on bail. The Inspector flew into a fury and burst out that he would 
shoot a ‘hundred people” and repeat the Punjab shootings. We 
put that statement to him when he was in the box. Here also he 
claimed privilege which Mr. Watson allowed. 


The Police version is that at the meeting in the Nageswara- 
swami temple that evening Mr. Ramabadra Odayar asked the 
audience to go to tho Police Station in a body, demand the release 
of Natesa and, if refused, to rescue him by force. Only one witness 
speaks to this and that a police constable who was examined on the 
second day of the official enquiry. He says, 1 wasinC. I. D. 
work. There were 1,000 ; eople in the meeting. Odayar lectured : 

To day Natcsa was arrested. You go and ask for his release. If 
he is not released, you get into the station and get bim released.” 
We ate of opinion that this evidence is o clumsy concoction. On 
the other hand, the evidence of persou. who were present at the 
meeting, prominently of Mr. K, T. Seshadri lyengar, Vakil, is that 
Mr. Odayar asked the audience not to trouble or vex themselves 
about Natesa Chetty’s arrest but to go Lome quietly, and said that 
he would seo to bis release through proper means, One of us, Mr. 
Mahalings Iyer, also happoned to be present at that mecting along with 
Mr. K. 'T. Seshadri Iyengar and is able to corroborate his evidence. 

The rext point is whether security was offered for the release 
of Natesa. We havo ample evidence that security was offered, and 
that his release was asked for only on bail. A number of witnesses 
who were present at the spot before the shooting are agreed on this 
point, and Subramania Pillai, tho man on whose security the accused 
was eventually released, and Vythilinga Nanca state that they 
offered security at the Police Station even in the evening. Ranga- 

swami lJyer, Sub-Assistant Surgeon and Tiruvengadachariar and 

Raju Iyer summoned by the Police state that the crowd demanded 

Natesa’s release only on bail. That security was offered is very well 

probabilised by the evidence of the Sub Magistrate. As soon as he 
comes he asks the Inspector why Natesa should not be released, 
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The Inspector's answer does not refer to the absence of any offer of 
bail. The Inspector does not say that he ever called for a surety 
when the people demanded the release of Natesa. On the other 
hand, the evidence of a witness shows that the Police Inspector, 
for reasons of his own, was putting off this release on the pretext 
that the order of the Magistrate was necessary. After the Police had 
shot their first round, there were found people who quite willingly 
and promptly came forward to stand sureties. The version of the 
Police as to the immediate necessity for shooting and as to the course 
of events that followed till 4 A.M. is substantially at variance 
with the popular version of the events and is not borne out by the 
evidence on record It is admitted that four people got into the 
Station before the first firing took place, of whom two, Tiruven- 
katachariar and Raju lyer, have been examined on Police summons, 
Tiruvenkatachariar states that the crowd on the west was disper- 
Sing, that he was going to the theatre and that as there was a 
crowd on the east, he entered the Police Station. He was not 
hurt. Raju says that he received injuries on account of the Police 
using batons and that while he was retreating he was dealt 
severe blows on his back by the Police and that he went to the 
Police Station to complain tothe Inspector. Both these witnesses 
depose that the Police used batons to drive off the crowd. The 
statement of the Inspector that the crowd was ° evidently ” intent 
upon entering the Police Station is entirely unsupported. His own 
Sub Inspector who was in the station does not speak to this. 
The station gate was always open and if that was the object of 
the crowd they would certainly have done so. The Inspector does 
not say that the crowd ever rushed on him or into the station or 
attempted to do so, and in fact, according to him, the crowd 
was six or seven yards from the station when the Pulice hegan to 
bayonet them. Asaresult of the bayoneting, the Inspector says, 
the crowd moved 10 or 15 yards further behind in each direction. 


The noxt point is as to whether the crowd pelted stones as the 
Police allege. In the first place there are no brick pieces available 
fn the neighbourhood. There are dilapidated building or buildings 
in construction thereabouts. We satisfied ourselves on the point 
by going through the whole distance between Uchi Pillayar Koil 
on the east and the Big Bazaar Street on the west. The Inspector 
in bis statement before the Divisional Officer says that the people 
threw stones at the entrance and the roof of the station buildirg. 
We inspected the front portion of the roof and found that 10 
damage has been caused to the country tiles which form the roofing. 
The walls do not show any signs of hatd bits by bricks, We were 
shown two red marks on the eastern door of the gateway which wae 
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said to be due to stone-hits. This obviously cannot be true because 
the Police are positive that the gate was open throughout the night 
and therefore no stones could have bit the doors. Near the northern 
wall of the station we were shown small pieces of bricks about 10 or 
20 on each side. 

While, therefore, we have to discredit the Polico version as 
regards the extent of stone-throwing and the period over which 
it lasted, our impression is that the crowd did occasionally indulge 
in stone throwing though they appear to bave done so after pro- 
vocation by the Police. But we have an astounding revelation in the 
evidence given by witness No. 25. Vaduvoor Krishnaswami lyangar, 
a respectable merchant and mirasdar of this place, which we cannot 
overlook. He says that he passed by the Police Station as usual on 
the 3rd night and stopped before the western extremity of the gate 
where Sub Inspector Ethirajalu Naidu was standing, and when he was 
talking with the Sub Inspector a stone fell near where they were 
standing. Then he says he moved towards the V.M.’s Office on the 
other side of the road. He continues: ‘I saw 7 or 8 constables some 
with uniforms, others having taken out their dress and keeping them 
in their bands. One of them pelted a stone towards the station. I 
shouted out at the height of my voice, ‘ Do you, Police, want to falsely 
accuse the people after throwing stones yourselves’; Isaw with my 
own eyes one constable with uniform and two constables withovt dress 
throwing stones,” This shows that the Polico wanted to create a 
pretext to use force against a peaceful crowd and they themselves 
acted as agents provocateurs for the purpose. It is quite likely 
tbat some mischief-makers among the crowd retaliated. The 
following facts deserve to be prominently noted in this connection. 


The Sub-Magistrate says:—‘ I bad no conversation with the 
Inspector about the shooting prior to my coming. I saw only a 
report on the table. I did not ask the Inspector about what 
happened. I only asked him as to why Natesa should not be 
released,” If the Inspector’s story of atone-throwing be true, it is 
very unlikely that he would have been reticent about it before the 
Sub-Magistrate. What damage to property or injury to person did 
he show to the Sub-Magistrate as having been caused by the crowd 
whom he had shot at ? It is also significant that the Sub-Magistrate 
himself does not speak to his having personally seen the falling of 
stones either when he went there or during all the time he was 
going about between the crowd and the Police. 

The Sub-Magistrate when questioned about the circumstances of 
the shooting after his arrival says: ‘No stones fell into the station 

during my stay.) But constables were crying, ' Don’t throw stones.” 
The Inspector did not come and tell me anything about the disposi- 
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tion of the crowd. He did not tell me that the people were nearing 
the station.’ 

In neither of the two reports to the Sub Magistrate by the 
Inspec.or, the one at 9-20 rm. and the other at 935 pM, there 
appears to have been any mention of stone-throwing by the people. 

In the statement by the Inspector before the Sub Divisional 
Officer on the 5th he explains the circumstances that led to the 
first. collision with the crowd thus :—''The mob was warned by 
me, tho Sub Inspector and the head constable that they should 
disperse and, if fite was opened, lives would be lost. The mob con- 
tinued to show defiant attitude and determination not to 
disperse at all costs. So [ ordered a charge on the crowd with fixed 
buyonets.” There is no reference here to stone-throwing by the 
people by the bayonet charge. His definition of ‘defiant attitude’ 
in the course ot his evidence before Mr. Waston as including stone- 
throwing’ alco is a clear after theught. 

We shall pass on to see why the Inspector opened the first 
round of fire. He says that some of his men who went out to charge 
with bayonets were injured by the pelting of stones. So he says he 
ordered fire. His position therefore amounts to this. A peaceful 
crowd was bayoneted. There was some pelting of stones and 80 
the people were shot at. There can be absolutely no justification for 
this cruel procedure. Were the Police in fear of being overwhelmed ? 
No, the Inspector says that there were 52 Policemen in the station ; 
that the crowd was at a diatance of 6 or 7 yards at the time of the 
bayonet charge, and that they were at a distance of 20 yards when 
buchsbots were fired. Was there any injury to his men or, say, 
damage to property before the bayonet charge ? ‘The Inspector does 
not mention any. ven if some Policemen be conceded to have 
received slight injuries that wou’t constitute a justification for the 
shooting. ‘There is not even a bint that the crowd had the remotest 
idea of fighting or breaking the peace. 


Conclusion 


On the whole cur conclusion is that the sole object of the crowd was to pct 
Natcsa Chetty ricased on bail, that there 18 no proof that they had evcr the 
objcet of zujur ng police men or attaching the Police Station and that therfore 
there was no sufficicnt justification for opening fire at all on the ciowd, 

As regaids the cillcumstanccs altunding the firings that took place till 4 
A. M, after the first shooting at 9-50 Pp. M, the Inspector’s statemcnts and 
evidence afte most uusatisfactory, A mere Tvading of his cvidence is enough to 
show that be had acted in a most callous manuer, In the first place he was 
asked if he could say whether any of his men were injured after the bayonet 
charge aud during all the hours the shooting 18 said to have lasted. He said tbat 
he could uot say. So :t becomes clear that the various shootings werc not 
proceeded by any actual injury to the police on account ot which shooting was 
ordered. The Inspector says that he drew up hie men opposite the station, nyne 
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men with carbines and twenty to thirty men with batons and that the line of 
the police continued to stand there during all the period that the shooting lasted. 
If, a8 @ matter of fact, they were subjectid to pelting of stones from three direc- 
tions (the firing wis in three directions), 1¢ 18 inconcuvable that no policeman 
was injured in the slightest degree and that the Inspector did note or remember 
it. The peoplc seem to have realised this and on the 6th some medical certificates 
have been obtained. Thcy were not shown to us by Mr Watson and the 
Inspector hinvaelf did not put any of those injured constables into the box and 
give ocolar proof of injury. The Sub-Assistant-Surgeon who was throughout the 
night within the station does not speak to this ani no policemen ever showd 
auy injury toh m that night It 1s clear that the whole 1s an after-thought 
anideo s not retlcct credit on those that prepared those documents, 

In fact, a mystery hangs over the whole course of events in the police station 
after the first shooting, 1,¢., after about 10 pM. The Sub-Insp: ctor, Natesa Lyct 
faints at the psychological moment just bcfore the first snooting and says that 
2 situation mast have arisen when the [nsp. ctor might ‘‘probably” have thought 
that thire wis need for resort to firing Its plain from this that Mr Natesa 
Iyer feela that he is not at hberty to speak out all that he knew and 80 he wants 
to draw a veil overit The Sub Assistant Surgeon, though he was in the station 
for all the firings after the Sub-Magistrate’s arrival, did not see the firing men, 
the crowd fired at, and could not testify to the exact circumstances under 
which the Police were led to shoot from time to time Bat he says that the 
Sub-Wag strate was not consulted before shooting Witness Tiruvenkatachari 
gocs to sleep atter the first round of firing and was only roused by the later 
shots. Well did Mr Watson exclaim —‘I should envy this man who slept with 
such composure? He does not sp.ak to the rushing by the crowd nor to stone 
throwing Witness Raju goes to sleep evcn before tlie first round of firing To 
crown all, the Sub Magistiate who was at the station was not even consulted 
for all the firings after his arrival, in spite of the Inspr ctor’s statement that 
as soon as the Magistrate came he told him, ‘‘Sinee you have come, our rc spons}- 
bility has ceased and we are under your orders ”’ 

So we see that 1t wasthe Inspector alone who was keeping awake with a 
feeling of responsibility and acting vigorously throughout that mght. But cun 
ously enough, the Inspector’s memory becomes particularly dim and shadowed 
in regard to the circumstances of the firings that followcd the first shooting. 
His evidenze extra ‘ted bulow speaks for itself “I cannot say how many times 
before the Sub-VWaristratc’s aimival [ usd ball cartidges <Aftcr the Sub- 
Magistrate came, I ordered firing, because the crowd was defiant. I was warn- 
ing them They wanted to rush. I cannot say how many rushed Ido not 
remember particularly . ° Every tim> we shot the crowd retreated 
fifteen or twenty yards The light of a powerful! American mantle-lamp was 
made to fall on the line of policemen opposite the station with a view to terro- 
rise the people . . . I cannot say how many times [ fired 1n all, and how 
many balls were used each time At the time of every shooting the nearest man 
of the crowd of the west was about 50 yards distant from the station gate, and 
the nearest man on the east was 52 0r53 yards” When questioned whether 
he consulted or took the orders of the Sub.Magistrate for firing, he claimed 
privilege which was upheld by the Additional District Magistrate 

The question remains, why did the people continue to stay near the station 
during the later hours of the night,1 e, after 9-50 Pp M when the first shoot- 
ing took place? An unfortunate story furnishes the explanation Just after 
the first shooting was over, & Tumour appears to have got afloat that, besides 
Rathnaswamy who had fallen dead opposite the Sri Vydia Press, two more men 
had been killed and that thetr dead bodies had been surreptitiously taken away 
by the pc ]ice and cyncesled within the station, Aso matter of tact them was 
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no dead body within the station. But this much has been established by thé 
testimony of a number of witnesses including the Sub-Magistrate and the Sub- 
Absistant Surgeon that that belief had gained a firm hold on the crowd and that 
every hew-comer to the spot was told about 1¢ and that every body believed the 
story, Ibis belief led to @ state of things from which dire consequences followed, 
The crowd wanted to remain by the side of Rathnaswamy’s dead body witha 
view to guard it, The people toli the Sub-Magistrate, ‘‘We have wired to the 
District Magistrate and the District Superintendent of Police. Two more dead 
bodies have been made away with by the police. We won’t give this up till the 
higher authorities come”, Witness after witness have spoken to the fact that a 
group of people ranging from 10 to 20 was always round the dead body all 
through the hours during which tke police indulged in shooting. Though they 
were at short range—about 50 yards— they did not feel deterred. They had 
first a small hurricane lamp by the corpse and then a Washington light.brought 
aud placed near it. If groups of people were seen moving to and from the place 
where the dead body was lying till late in the night, 1t was only due to excus- 
able curiosity and the anxiety on the part of some of them to prevent its 
removal by the police. The pathetic persistence with which they lingered near 
the dead body would bave touched any ofdinary man’s heart. But the Inspector 
saw in 1t an unforgiveable crime fit to be punished by shooting at close range. It 
was when going to louk at the dcad body that the Malayah boy, Raman Narr, 
received his injury, 

The description given above of the situation 1s thus amply made good by the 
evidence on record. All witnesses including the Sub-Magistrate and the Inapec- 
tor agree In saying that the ground on either side of the station was clear of 
peopl. for a distance, at the least, of 50 yards, during all the time that the dead 
body was lying on the road, The crowd never approached the station And 
the Magistrate himself was injured only after he denied the people’s assertion 
that two dead bodics were concealed within the station, and further proposed 
tue removal of Rathnaswamy’s dead body for inquest, Some one in the crowd 
under the 1uflaence of the delusion that the Magistrate also had joincd the police, 
must have misbehaved towards the Magistrate. But they were certainly never 
violently uot rotously inclined, The Sub-Magistrate himeelf says tbat after 
his arrival at the station he had gone to the crowd on either side five times 
before he was hurt, He says: “Il bad no difficulty 1n passing through the 
western crowd. Peuple arranged themselves on cither side and left way for 
me and the Sub-Assistant Surgeon’ The people had apparently another reason 
for refusing to part with the dead body. Because they kept 1t where the man 
teil dead, we are ab's to know the spot where he was standing when he received 
the fatal shot, It the dead body had been allowed to be removed 1t would 
probably have been given out that the man had entered the station and was 
killed by a shot there, 

We are of opinion, on the whole, that at no time during that nigbt were 
the Police reduced to a position of being driven to shoot 1n self-defenee of pro- 
perty. ‘Then there is the alternative plea that the Inspector wanted the crowd 
to disperse ; that they did not and so he shot at them, We think that this 18 
nelther human nor legal. It the Inspector’s purpose was simply to make the 
crowd disperse, big action would bave been different. After the bayonet charge, 
or at least after the first shooting, he would have sent a posse of constables on 
each side and scattered the crowd as far asthe Big Bazar Street on the west 
and Uchi Pillayar Kol: Street on the east On the other hand the Inspector seems 
to have contented himself with a limited objective. He simply ordered his men 
to be in their place opposite the station and occasionally shoot one side and the 
other side, whegever the attitude of the crowd became tou “defiant” in his eye 


Government Report on the 


Malabar Reconstruction Scheme 


The following report on the Moplah rebellion and on the 
work of reconstruction in the Moplah territory, up to March 
1922 submitted by the Special Commissioner, Mr. A. R. Knapp, 
to the Govt. of Madras was issued in April 1922. 


When my appointment was made in October last, it was, I think, 
anticipated that actual fighting in the rebellion area would very 
shortly terminate. This hope was not realised. Martial law continued 
until the 25tb of February, and the extra battalion of Indian Infantry 
which has been retained in the ares, a8 well asa portion of the 
Auxiliary Police, are still engaged in completing the suppression of 
the rebellion. Although schemes for the resumption of normal life 
and normal administration in the area have been under consideration 
during the whole period of my special duty, it was not until Martial 
Law was remove i that any sttempt could be made to put them into 
actual execution. Up to that date the administration of the rebellion . 
area wasin the hands of the Military Commander. f 

(1) Resumption of ordinary civil administration.—This has been ~ 
effected from the 25th of February 1922 when Martial Law was 
withdrawn, but special provision has had to be made by the Malabar 
(Restoration of Order) Ordinance, 1922, for the maintenance of the 
peace, for capture by armed force of any rebels who may remain, and 
for the speedy trial of the very large number of criminal cases 
arising out of the rebollion, ‘The powers conferred by the new 
Ordinance promise to be sufficient for the purpose for which they 
were Intended. 

(1) Housing and relief for homeless and destitute sufferers,— 
Of the many thousand persons who fled from the reballion area a 
large number left the district and took refuge in the adjoining 
Cochin State where the Darbar generously afforded them relief, 
The relief of the rest was undertaken by the Malabar Central R lief 
Committee which organized camps in Calicut, Palghat and other 
centres. A report on the work of this Committee is being separate- 
ly prepared by its Secretaries. I will not anticipate its publication, 
bit will merely say that, having been throughout in close touch with 
the Committee and its officers, [ should like to record my admiration 
of the excellent work which they have done. Relief in the abape ot 
doles of rico was also administered under the auspices of the Con- 
gress Committee but J have no details of the extent of thejr work, 
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Questions were from time to time raised as to the reason why 
the relief afforded was apparently confined to Hiudus and Christians 
and ignored to the Mopla population. It was, perhaps not unuaturally, 
assumed that the military operations carried on over a large ares 
implied the cessation of all ordinary occupation and that the rebel 
Moplas, as well as Moplah males who took no part in the rebellion, 
must necessarily be in distress. Up to the end of last year any de- 
tailed inquiry into the condition of the Moplah residents was well- 
nigh impossible seeing that large areas were actually in the bands of 
the rebel forces, but such official inquiries as were found practicable 
disclosed no such distress as was assumed. A few Mopla women and 
children found their way to Calicut at the outset of the rebellion and 
were lelioved by the Congress Committee. A few more were admitted 
luter wto the Relief Committee’s camp at Quilandy, but there was 
nothing whatever to support the stories which were spread early in 
December of thousands of starving Mopla women and children con- 
centrated at various points in the rebellion urea. On the contrary, 
the observation of those who were inost in touch with actual condi- 
tions in Ernad led to the conclusion that the Moplas as a whole were 
more than usually prosperous. A large amount of loot both in the 
shape of money and grain had fallen into their hands, 


It was all along anticipated that when the stocks of grain were 
exhausted and the looted mouey spent, some at east of the Moplahs 
would begiu to feel the pinch, but it was calculated, on the beat 
infermation available, that this would hardly be before February 
or Mareb at the earliest. ‘be stories of Moplah destitution, how- 
ever, continued to be circulated and it was for this reason that [ 
determined, early iu January, to appoint a Committee of Mabam- 
madan gentlemen who would inspect as much of the rebellion area 
and advise me as to the conditions there. Tho Military Com- 
mauder kindly grauted them facilities for their tour of inspection. 
The Committee’s inquiries were unfortunately not so detailed as | 
contemplated and wished, but on @ cursory examination they came 
tu the conclusion that the time was approaching when relief would 
he needed by a Jarge number of Moplah women and children whose 
metu-folk had been either killed or imprisoned. This conclusion was 
communicated to the Relief Committee which has since formed s 
Special Sub-Committee to desl with Moplah relief. The extraordi- 
nary rapidity witb which in many amsams iormal conditions gre 
restoring, themselves Jeads me to hope that the demand for relief in 
this direction will be less than the Committee anticipated: but the 
detailed investigation in the various amsams which is now being 
wade through the agency of the Relief Committes must be awaited 
before any: final opinion gan be formed upon this subject, 
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Of the Hindus who fled from the rebellion area a considerable 
number, mainly jenmis, have not yet returned. Of the rest many 
have gone back to their amsams to find their bouses either wholly or 
partially destroyed. Immediately on the removal of Martial Law I 
took steps to enable these sufferers to start at: once on the rectora- 
tion of their bovses. Under ascheme which I submitted for the 
sanction of Government, advances under the Agrioulturists Loans Act 
are being made to all auch sufferers for the purpose of re-building. 
The money is granted freo of interest for a year in the first instance. 
An establishment consisting of two Superintendents of reconstruction 
with a staff of seven Supervisors is at work and will, by the end of 
this month, have dealt with half the affected area. The restoration 
of houses had already commenced on my last visit to Ernad and, save 
in the case of the larger houses, will be completed well before the 
monsoon. Jn addition to money lent for the restoration of buildings, 
advances are also being made for the purchase of seed and imple- 
ments and also for the maintonance of the ‘applicant und bis family 
until the next harvest, 


It was suggested in some quarters that the moat suitable method 
of providing the funds necessary to repair the rebellion losses was 
by means of co operative societies and the possibility of this was 
carefully explored dn consultation with the local co operative bodies. 
But it was not found possible to devise any satisfactory scheme 
capable of immediate application, and the system of Government 
advances was therefore adopted on the understanding that an 
attempt should be made during the course of a year to organise 
societies which might take over the loans. 

A difficult question arose in connection with the restoration of 
tho honses of Moplah rebels which in the course of military operatians 
had boen destroyed by the troops. It seemed at first sight inappro- 
priate that the public money should be expended on restoring a 
house which had been occupied as a rebel strong hold and in 
consyquence destroyed, but on further reflection it appeared to me 
that the restoration of normal conditions of life in amsoms at the 
earliest possible date was so imporative a nocossity as to override all 
other considerations. It was impossible to expect the Mopla 
population to settle down to their ordinary avocations until their 
houses bad been repaired, and though a very large number of them 
have already begun, from their own resources, to make the necessary 
restoration, there are probably other cases, particularly where the male 
members of a family had been removed, in which some assistance 
will be called for. 1 have, therefore, with the approval of Govern- 
ment arranged that loans may be granted in such cases also, but with 
this diffrence that they will be granted under the ordinary terms of 
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the Agrioulturists Loans Act, the special concassion of exemption 
from the interest for a year not being allowed. Where, however, it 
is known that the Moplah owner has remained loyal to the Govern- 
ment he is treated in preciscly the same way as the Hindu sufferer. 

(iii) Damage to public buildings, roads and bridges—Preli- 
minary arrangements were made in November last for the reconstruc- 
tion of the more important of the Government buildings. Work on 
some of them has begun but the progress has not been so great as I 
could bave wished. Detailed plans and estimates have not yet been 
prepared in al] cases, but a rough calculation gives the cost of res- 
toration at 1°25 lakhs. This excludes the forest buildings at Nilambar 
which have been very badly damaged. The question whether they 
should be rebuilt is engaging the atteution of the Forest Dept. 

The repair of the damaged bridge is being undertaken by the 
District Board. The roads themselves are in far better order than I 
should have expected, and as soon as rain falls and allows the spread- 
ing of the metal which was already collected last year there is no 
reason why they should not quickly return to their normal condition. 


(iv) Compensation to private persons.—The Government have 
decided that no legal obligation lies upon them to compensate 
persons who have suffered loss. The correctness of thia view hus 
not been seriously questioned. The position therefore is that 
unless it should be found expedient and practicable to levy fines 
under the Moplah Outrages Act, no compensation will be legally 
claimable. But it has al-o been decided that all fines and confisca- 
tions of property ordered by the Courts, in cases arising out of the 
rebellion, will be set apart to be given as an act of grace to those 
who have suffered from tbe rebellion. The amount of fines 
hitberto imposed has not been very considerable; the latest 
total reported to me is Rs. 50,000. Butthe amount available 
to be thus given in compensation will be very greatly enhanced if 
success attends a scheme for which | have recently obtained the 
sanction of Government. Under this a large number of Moplahs, 
who are accused of having participated in a minor degree in crimes 
committed during the rebellion, will be brought to trial and, if 
convicted, will have their sentence of imprisonment suspended on 
condition that they remain of good behaviour and pay punctually 
the fine which will be imposed upon them and which they will be 
given time to pay. My present expectation is that the fines thus 
realized will provide a fund which will goa long way to meet the 
loss actually suffered. I have recoived a large number of claims for 
compensation. Their total at present amounts to Rs. 21 lakhs, but 
of this over Ra, 7 lakhs represents claims put in by Moplahs, many 
of whow are probably rebels, Of the balauce a great many claims 
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are almost certainly exaggerated. In practical proof of this I havo 
the experience of my Reconstruction Superintendents who find that the 
amount which an applicant is willing to take asa loan for the purpose 
of restoring his house is usually a very small fraction of the amount 
which he has claimed in the form of compensation for the damage. 

(v) Progress of the trial of prisoners—The arrangements made 
under the new Restoration of Order Ordinaneo, and notably the 
substitution for the Tribunal of three separate courts, has resulted 
in quickening up the disposal of cases. More Special Magistrates 
are however needed and for them application has been made. In 
connection with the special scheme for dealing with minor offenders | 
alluded to in the last paragraph, I am proposing to employ sixteen 
Summary Magistrates of whom eight have already been appointed. 
A great difficulty in connection with the trial of offenders bas risen 
out of the want of jail accommodation both for convicts and for 
under-trial prisoners. Even with the epecial enclosures which were 
constructed at the military posts the sub-jail sccommodation was 
strained to sometimes almost dangerons limits and I found 
it necessary to appoint a Special Officer to take this matter 
up and organize despatches from jail to jail. The cessation 
of actual fighting has left the police more free to make arrests, 
and the problem of disposing of under-trial prisoners has become 
eroater than ever. I have however been able to arrange for a 
temporary extension of the sub-jail at Palghat aud for the con- 
stitution of new temporary sub-jails at Calicut and Cannanore. 
These, I hope, will provide for nearly a thousand prisoners and 
will allow of the arrest of alarge number of persons wanted for 
serious crimes whom the police have been obliged to leave uuarrest- 
ed in their amsoms for want of sub jail accommouation. 


As regards convicts the ordinary central jails were full and 
the Bellary camp jail had nearly roached its complement when it 
was temporarily closed. The prospect of there being no room in 
the jails for convicted prisoners at one time retarded the disposal 
of cases, but Colonel Cameron has now in hand and is pushing on 
with schemes which promise to supply all the accommodation need- 
ed and | anticipate no further trouble in this direction. The 
removal to the Andamans of a large number of peraons sentenced 
to transporation will further relieve the position. 

(vi) Destruction of registration and private documents.—T he 
question whether any special commission of enquiry or any speciul 
legislation is called for by reason of the destruction of documents 
is still under discussion with Government. In regard to registra- 
tion, I made recommendations in my letter of the 8th of February, 
Certain proposals put forward by the Calicut bar have, with my opinion 
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thereon, also been submitted to Government, and Mr. K. Srinivasa 
Ayyangar, 1 understand, intends shortly to examine them in person 
in Malabar. I have therefore nothing to say at present upon these 
points bayond remarking that the whole problem involved seems to 
me to be very much less serious than was originally contemplated. 


(vii) Destruction of revenue records and principle upon which 
remission of revenue shall he granted.—The re-writing of revenue 
records was being undertaken in December last and so far it 
does not appear that any great difficulty has been experienced in 
reproducing those which are essential to the collection of the 
revenue. The results of this year’s Jamabandi must, however, be 
awaited before it can be decided whether any special measures are 
required in this connexion. As regards remission of revenue there 
was at first a general demand that the whole of the revenue in the 
rebellion area should be remitted. This of course was out of the 
question, for it was known that over a great part of the area culti- 
vation was proceeding as usual and there was no reason why a ryot 
who had raised his usual crop should be exempted trom the payment 
of the Government revenue on his lands. The arrangement which 
1 made, and which was accepted as suitable by many jenmis and 
others whom | consulted, was that the village officers should ask for 
their kists in the usual course, but that no kind of compulsion 
should be applied without the personal orders of the Divisional 
Officers who were instructed not to resort to coercive process in any 
case in which suspension or remission was reasonably called for. I 
have had no cniwplaints On the contrary, the revenue in Ernad 
has been collected with comparative ease. In one amsam, prominent 
as a rebel centre, the whole of the March last kist was paid by the 
due date. I[n Walluvanad the collections in the earlier kist months 
amounted to 75 por cent of the normal and this percentage, I am 
told, will probably be exceeded in March. The question of granting 
remission or suspension in such isolated cascs a5 muy require it may 
be left for the Collector to deal with. 

(viti) Forest administration.—The wholesale mischief and theft 
which the Government feared in connexion with the Nilambur 
forests has happily bsen avoided. There has been a loss of forest 
revenue owing to the impossibility of conveying timber to the coast, 
but beyond the destruction of buildings there has, I understand, 
been no material damage. 

(ix) Probable future attitude of the Moplah population—It 
would be premature at present to make any prediction as to the 
future relations of the Mopla population towards Government 
officials on the one hand and Hindus on the other. Even in parts 
of the area where the rebellion has been completely suppressed, as for 
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instance in the neighbourhood of such important centres as Malap- 
puram aud Perintalmanna, many Hindus are still unwilling to live 
in their amsams and confine themselves to visiting their property 
during the day time, On the other hand the Moplahs, while they 
remain in uncertainty as to how many of them are going to be 
arrested, are unable to settle down. Until the police have been 
abla to arrest and send for trial persons accused of serious offences 
and to deal with the minor offenders in the manner now proposed, 
it would be useless to expect either the complete restoration of 
confidence amoung the Hindus or the return of the Moplahs to their 
normal life, and until both these conditions have been fulfilled it is 
impossible to form any confident opinion as to what the future 
relations of the two communities will be. 

1 may here make it plain that the scheme for dealing with the 
minor offeuders by suspending their sentences and subjecting them to 
a fine will only apply to persons whose return to their homes is not 
regarded as in any way a danger to the peace. Others, that is fo say, 
the persons who are accused of more sericus crimes and whose freedom 
from arrest is one of the causes which prevents Hindus from returning 
to their homes, will be shown no concession but will be put up for 
trial in the ordinary course Similarly, although inquiries aro being 
made as to the possibility of releasing from jail and aubjecting to a 
fine some of the persons alhvady convicted of minor offances, it is not 
for a moment intended to apply this treatment to any person whose 
return to his home can reasonably cause apprehension among the 
Hindu population. 1 may add that though doubts have been 
expressed in the Legislative Council as to the safety and propriety 
of the policy which is being adopted, local Hindu opinion, even among 
those who have themselves suffered and whose resentment against 
the Moplahe is still strong, is not opposed to the policy. It is 
realized that the confinement in jail of the very large number of 
persons against whom charges have been made is, on the score of 
accommodation, outside the realm of practical politics and that the 
only feasible alternative to the policy now adopted would be that 
which has actually been proposed, but which for good reusons has been 
rejected, namely, a general amnesty to all except the leaders in crime. 


It is not yet possible to say finally what steps, if any, should be 
taken to protect the forcibly converted Hindus from future Moplah 
violence. There are some amsams to which the forcible converts 
can certainly not at present return and many of them ure being kept 
in Calicut in a relief camp specially provided. Proposals for the 
deportation under the Mopla outrages Act of the ring leaders in 
these acts of forcible conversions are being made by the District Magis- 
trate, The present hope in that with the removal of these ring-leadera 
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the danger of violence by Moplas agaist the converts who have since 
reverted to Hinduism will be greatly redvoed. Efforts are also being 
made to find some way of bringing home tothe Mopla the fact that 
the forcible conversions in which he indulges are wot recognised by 
other Mubammadaus as consonant with the true principles of Islam, 
So far the best method of c.f -cting this has not been discovered, and 
l can at present say no mote on this point 

(x) Possibility and expediency of employing Mopl» prisonera 
on extramural public works.—I havo investigated a large number of 
schemes but most of these have unfortunately proved impracticable. 
Ths proposal to employ Moplas on the Rameswaram Canal, which 
svemed the most promising of all, disappears with the refusal of the 
Legislative Council to sanction funds for that scheme. A project 
for using Mopla prisoners in the construction of the Pollachi- 
Udumalpet Railway is in abeyance pending the sanction of the 
Railway Board to the commencement of work. A scheme for the 
employment of five hundred Moplas in the quarries of Pallawaram 
isin the Jast stages of investigation and will, | hope, be put into 
effect at a very early date. I had hoped that the construction of 
the Shoranur Nilambur Railway might afford employment for a large 
number of these prisoners, but the scheme, | find, must, on financial 
grounds, be considered as too far-off to offer at present a practical 
aolution of the problem. This is much to be regretted because, as I 
hve separately reported, I attach very great importance indeed to 
the construction of this railway as a pacifying and establishing 
factor in the rebellion area. I have under correspondence a scheme 
for employing Mopla deportees in the Middle Island of the 
Audamans where forest development work is in progress. 

Proposals to make for the future treatment of the Mopla problem 
must now be postponed to another occasion. The immediate work 
of economic restoration has been well started and may be left, under 
the direction of Government, in the hands of the Collector, who 
should, however, be given a senior officer as bis Personal Assistant 
jor the purpose. The next few months will necessarily be au anxious 
time for the District Officers, They represent a period when the 
stock of food stuffs in Malabar is usually at its lowest and when em- 
ployment is most difficult to find, and it may be that something in 
the nature of famine relief either by importing graiu or even by inati- 
tutiyg relief works will be called for. The provision of seed for the 
ext sowing is also a matter which is engaging attention and may 
demgnd special measures. In other directions too special Government 
action may be called for, but as a general policy I would deprecate 
any attempt to force the pace of “ reconstruction ” 


Non-official Report 


On the Malabar Disturbances 


The following report on the causes of the Mop!ah outbreak 
was made by Messrs T. Prakasam and T. V Venkatarama 
lyer at the instance of the Provincial Congress Committee, 
Madras. The Report which was issued early in September 
1921, says :— 

“On the 27th August, as soon as the Presidential Address was 
over, a proposition was placed before the Provincial Conference at 
Tanjore requiring the assembly at once to take into consideration 
the disturbed state of Malabar and suggesting the despatch of a 
deputation to that place to bring about peaceful conditions. The 
discussions in the Conference showed that there was a unanimous 
desire that a Committee of Congress and Khilafat workers should 
go to Malabar but the matter was referred to the Subjects Committee 
to have the resolutions brought up in proper form. As we Were both 
included in the list of persons to be sent to Malabar and as we 
thought it was desirable to go early if any real work was to be done, 
we left Tanjore for Malabar on the night of the 27th August. 

We reached Shoranur on the morning of Monday the 29th 
August and put up fora sbort while in the station waiting-room but 
as the Military officers there objected to our stay we removed to 
the Nambudri Sabha Matam. At the suggestion of Mr. Rammuni 
Menon, Congress Secretary, we went to Ottapalam on the 30th on 
which date we also got as far as Chorupulchery to get into touch 
with the Congress workers who had already proceeded to the dis- 
turbed area and about whose safety there was disquieting news, On 
the 2nd we reached Calicut and left it on the 4th and reached 
Madras onthe 5th morning. During the whole of this period we 
were in the Martial Law area and in almost all the places we visited 
we made enquiries as to the events that had transpired. Our report 
is based on materials thus gathered.” 

After summarising the events from 20th August to 4th Septem- 
ber, the report proceeds : 

Causes of the Moplah Outbreak 


“It is not for usto deal with the various causes which may 
have contributed to this appalling disaster. The existence of agra- 
rian disputes in Malabar between landlord and tenant on account of 
the oppression caused to the tenants by rack renting and ejection is a 
notorious fact. At least one of the fatal blunders committed by the 
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District Magistrate by surrounding the mosque for nearly 7 hours 
so as to interfere with the religious duties of hundreds and thousanda 
of Moplabs is practically admitted in the Press Communiques issued 
from time to time. Still it is urged by the District Magistrate of 
Malabar, the Governor of Madras, the Viceroy, and a section of the 
Press which is always opposed to the cause of national freedom, that 
the Khilafat and Non-Co-operation workers have been at the bottom 
of this Moplah rising. In view of this charge levelled against the 
Kbilafat and Congress movements, we propose to examine the 
circumstances and find whethor it was the blunders of the Distriot 
Magistrate or of the Khilafat and Non Co-operation movements that 
brought about this fanatic Moplah outbreak. 


A third of the Mussalman population of the Madras Presidency 
come from Malabar. In Mulabar alone the Mussalmans form 30 per 
cent of the population. In Krnad, the centre of the struggle, the 
population is as much as 60 per cent: while in the adjacent Taluks 
of Ponnani, Walluvanad and Calicut the percentages were 44, 33 
and 30 respectively. ‘Tirurangadi is a large centre of Moplah 
population and is within easy reach of many such centres such as 
Tanur, Parappanangadi and Tirur on the South, and of Kundutti, 
Malappuram, Manjert and Angadipuram on the north. 


Prohibition of Congress Preachings 


Tirurangadi possesses two mosques, one called Kishkapalli 
mosque and the other the Mumbrum mosque. The latter is believed 
to have been almost the first mosque built in the Malabar country 
and is held in great veneration by all classes of Mubammadans. To 
Mussalmans in this part of the country a swearing of an oath invok- 
ing the name or office of the Mumbrum Thungal is as binding as 
swearing in the name of God himself. The Moplahs are a poor but 
an industrious race and much of the agricultural and trade opera. 
tions in the District is in their hands. They are simple aud honest 
people and their love for their religion is of a transcendent 
character. Fanaticiam which was a common characteristic of a 
Moplah in ancient days has died out in most of the important 
centres, The people there imbibed the spirit of non-violance as 
almost part of their religion and practised it successfully even when 
they were subjected to grave provocations, indignities and humilia- 
tions, In the present outbreak the people of Calicut, Shoranur, 
Ottapalam, Palghat and other places have been absolutely peaceful 
and non-violent notwithstanding the provocation given to them by 
various blunders and indiscretions of the Dist. authorities. These 
are the centres where the Congress propaganda and the non-violent 
aspect of the creed was allowed to be preached by the Congress and 
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Khilafat workers without any restriciione. The Moplah far aticiem 
has survived only in portions of Ernad and Walluvanad Talukes 
which have now formed the scenes of disturbance. It might be 
noted ijn this connection that since February last the District Magie- 
trate has, by orders issued by him under Section 144 Cr. P. C. 
from time to time, forbidden Congress and Khilafat meetings in 
these areas of Ernad, Walluvanad and Ponnani. This probibition 
continued until July last. Even the issue of pamphlets had been 
prosciibed ; in short the District authorities had effectively segregated 
those parts of the District which are now the seats of trouble. 
Under such circumstances how can the present outbreak be attri- 
buted to the activities of the Khilafat aud Congress workers ? 


Besieging the Mosque. 


The outbreak is undoubtedly due to the first grievous blunder 
committed by Mr. Thomas in besieging the mosque, as if it were an 
enemy's fort, for nearly 7 bours in Tirvrangadi and that commen: 
cing at a most unbeard of bour of the night. Mr Thomas must 
have known the Moplsah’s devotion to his religion and how strictly 
he observes the injunctions of the Quoran in offering his prayers. 
The entering of the police into a place of worship for an unjustifi- 
able search and the prevention of the prayers of so many hundreds 
of people at tho enjoined bours of sunrise and noon, upset the 
fanatic section of Ernad whicb has been so zealously guarded ard 
kept away from the non-violent programme of the Congress and 
Khbilafat movements. The news of the obstruction to the morning 
prayers and the desecration of their place of worship spread into 
the nooks and corners of Ernad Taluk like wild fire. In tbe course 
of a few hours news seems to have reached Tanur, Jirur and other 
places that the Mumbrum mosque had been fired upon by the 
wilitary and had been razed to the ground. The fanatic gang 
would not even wait to examine the truth of the report. This 
seems to have roused the greatest indignation in the Moplahs of 
the Taluk.” 

After referring to other allegations of provocation, the report 
continues : 

“Tho sudden outburst of the crowd and the brutal murders 
they committed on the two European officers and the police was 
so great and terrible at the time that the District Magistrate 
with his strong military contingent and police force was obliged to 
withdraw from the place and retire to Calicut on foot. If they had 
not retreated, possibly the results might have been less disastrous, 
When the infuriated mob of the fanatics could compel such a 
military and police force to retreat, what could the poor Hindus, 
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Jenmis and others do when their houses were looted or were forced 
to accept the Islamic faith or compelled to do any other acts which 
they would not bave ordinarily done? The fanatic mob seems to 
have thought that they had become the masters of the situation. 
When the military itself was withdrawn there was no limit to the 
atrocities and plunders committed by them. 

When we both started on the 30th of August from Ol tapalam 
by the road to reach the Congress workers, at the 7th mile we were 
obliged to leave the carts behind, on account of the obstructions 
caused by the felling of huge avenue trees across the road. Within 
a distance of two miles, which we had to walk to reach the village 
of Cherupulchery, we found a number of culverts destroyed and a 
number of trees felled. We went into the village to see if the 
public offices were set on fire as was rumoured at Ottapalam and 
other places. The Sub-Registar’s office and the post office were nut 
attacked. We found the Police station alone deserted. The build- 
ing was not set on fire but we saw the burnt ashes of the records 
in front of the station. Benches, tables and other furniture 
remained in tact. No sign of resistance by the police was visible. It 
looked as if the police had run away before the mob took possession 
of the station house. Such was the terror created by the fanatics. 

Congress and Khilafat Workers. 

Under such circumstances, we shall review the co:duct of the 
Khilafat and Congress workers. They grieved and deplored the 
atrocities committed by the mob, but plunged themselves almost 
instantaneously into the heart of the disturbed areas and did their 
best to'pacify the mob, running very serious risks for their own 
lives. Fancy what Mr. Mahomed Kutti Musaliar did at the Tiru- 
raugudi mosque after the Tanur mob was fired upon by the military. 
He is a Moulvi of great learning and a whole-hearted supporter of 
the Congress creed. He with other Congress workers met the 
infuriated Moplah crowd at the mosque and made heartfelt appeal 
to them. In the words of the scripture he bade them disperse and 
go home, At this some of the angry crowd murmured and 
protested. Some cried him down as a Government spy. Some 
cried out: ‘Our brethren killed by them are lying on the road; 
should we not at least bring their bodics and bury them’? The 
Moulyi said that they must not go even for that. Mr. Hasan Koya, 
the Khilafat Secretary of the Calicut District Committee, rusbed at 
once by mail train on the 20th to Tirurangudi as soon as be heari 
rumours ot a disturbance there and did his best to pacify the faratic 
mob. Mr. Mshomed Abdur Rahaman, Secretary of the Kerala 
Provincial Khilafat Conomittee, rushed to Mr. Keeava Menon as soon 
as he heard of the march of the military to ap unkuown destixation 
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and at once rushed to Pookotur with another Moulvi Khilafat 
worker to pacify the mob there, believing that the military were 
proceeding to that centre of agrarian disputes. Whon the news of 
the disturbances at Thirurangudi reached Mr. Kesava Monon on 
the 2let of August, he proceeded at once with a party consisting ‘of 
Messrs. U. Gopala Menon, Mahomed and others by a motor to the 
disturbed area. They had to leave the car at the first obstruction 
caused by the removal of a culvert, and then walk up to the 
disturbed areas. Thoy distributed leaflets and addressed the crowds 
to observe non-violence. When Mr. Kesava Menon appealed to 
the crowds for peace and orderin the names of Mahatma Gandhi, 
some of the mob cried out that he, the Mahatma, was a Kafir and 
that they would never follow bim: he appealed to them in the 
name of the Ali Brotbers ; they replied that they would not follow 
those who follow a Kafir. Though Congress workers were unable 
to make much impression on an infuriated mob who complained of 
their mosque having been fired upon and their hearths and homes 
invaded, their work was so far successful that it prevented the rebel- 
lion spreading and confined it within the narrowest possible limits. 
Throughout this troublous period the Congress workers never 
remained idle. On the 22nd August immediately after his return 
to Calicut and as soon as his offorts were successful in keeping that 
place quiet, Mr. Kesava Menon spplied to the District Magistrate 
for permission to proceed again to the disturbed area. Permission was 
needed as Martial Law had been proclaimed by that time. [he District 
Magistrate reluctantiy gave that permission but did not even in times 
of excitement and distress shstain from having his fling at the non=co- 
operation movement. Messrs Kesava Menon, Gopal Menon, Abdur 
Rahaman, Mohideen Koya with Moulvis and Congress workerr number- 
ing in all 24 people left for Ernad Taluk and visited towne and 
villages. They were at one place stopped by the military who threat- 
ened to fire upon them but when the District Magistrate’s pass was 
shown the Military officer not only allowed them to proceed but was 
kind enough to offer the use of his own car to people proceding on a 
Mission of peace. Before going into the interior Mr. Kesava Menon, 
in a dignified letter to the District Magistrate while repudiating the 
suggestion that Congress and Khilafat work was the cause of the 
present trouble, wisely suggested the abstaining from unnecessary 
resort to force if the country was soon to quiet down. Once again 
they rushed into the disturbed area. Wherever they went they 
addressed the crowds, pacified the pcople, arranged peace leagues 
and broaght refugees to places of safety, amongst whom there were 
pregnant women and children. The Congress workers carried the 
children and pregnant women in Manchals (palanquins) to Calicut, 
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At Ottapalam. 


Mr. Ramuni Menon and Musaliar, the President of the Khilafat 
Committee, kept the Congress and Khilafat office open day and night, 
enjoined non-violence on the Moplabh population, and encouraged 
them in preventing inroads from wandering Moplah bands. They 
sent out a Congress worker to Peruntalamanna and Angadipuram 
who was able to organise a volunteer corps of Hindus and Moplabs 
which for some time kept the two places absolutelv quiet. But they 
were overpowered later. 


At Ponnani. 


When a mob was about to enter the town and loot Mr. Kal- 
lappa Nair, the Congress Secretary and a Khilafat worker went out 
to meet the rioters, took a firm stand, and offered to meet death 
rather than allow the rioters back, and when Khilafat volunteers 
were immediately organised the town was offectively guarded and 
has since remained quiet, until some local crimivals molested some 
people later. 

At Tirur. 


Khilafat worker Mr, Haji saved three European lives and also 
saved the Nedungadi Bank from being sacked, though some time 
previous to and shortly after the Tirurangadi firing, an infuriated 
mob had entered the town, raided the police station and burnt the 
records of the Munsiff’s Court and Sub-Registrar’s office. 

At Manjeri. 


Lastly it is only necessary to refer to Manjeri to see what 
work was done by Vakil Madhava Nair almost single-handed. 
When news of the rumoured attack at Nilambur reached him, just 
at that time Mabomed, Khilafat Seoretary of Calicut, and another 
Moulvi ran up to him. They started for Nilambur, met the gang, 
aud addresse:] them and persistently addressed to them to observe 
nov violence. Mahomed returned to Calicut and Madhava Nair to 
Manjeri. Madhava Nair was obliged to stay at Manjeri as bis 
house was there and disturbance was brewing. He was single- 
handed. Most of the Moplahs there were anti-non-co-operators. 
All the forces of mischief mustered there were hostile. One gang 
asked him to join them after hearing bis preaching on non-violense. 
When another gang surrounded a Hindu house for looting be used 
all his powers uf persuasion and finally prevented looting by taking 
a firm stand and telling them that be would not allow them to do 
such a thing whatever they might do with him. They stayed their 
hand for the nonce. But the same house was looted more than 
once later. Almost every Hindu house was looted. Some houses 
were looted twice and thrice. The only houses that were not 
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approached were those of the Sub-Magistrate, Sub-Registrar and 
other offices at Manjeri. This isa clear proof that the work was 
that of those Moplahs who were opposed to the Khilafat and Non- 
Co operation. Owing to lootings 3 to 4 hundred Hindu refugees 
took shelter in the house of Madhava Nair. The little he had in 
the house was not enough even for one day’s rations of the refugees. 
Under such circumstances one gang sent a messenger to Madhava 
Nair that he could save his life if he embraced Islamic faith He 
refused and said that he would even prefer death. His courage 
and firmness saved his life. But they could not secure rice and 
salt for him or those who sought his protection. 


Looting and Conversion by the Antis. I 


The families which ware reported to have been forcibly convert- 
ed into Muhammadanism lived in the neighbourhood of Manjeri. 
It is clear that conversions were forced upon Hindus by a fanatic 
gang which was always opposed to the Khilafat and Non co opera- 
tion movement, and there were only three cases so far as our infor- 
mation goes. Miny Moplahs whom we met at Calicut and other 
places deplored with tears in their eyes the harm done to their 
Hindu brethren and for the murders and excesses committed by a 
few fanatical mad men. They are inaugurating a movement amongst 
themselves to afford relief to their Hindu brethren. The gencral 
looting of Hindu houses and conversion of some to Islamic faith 
conclusively prove that the outbreak is not due to Khbilafat and 
Non Co operation movement. They also show that the national 
movement could not have contributed even indirectly or remotely 
to the cause of the present outbreak.” 

The report then refers to the repressive policy pursued by the 
District authorities prior to the outbreak and preceeds: ‘In spite 
of such acts the Moplahs of all the important centres have always 
maintained perfect calm and peace and forbearance. Such has been 
the result of the Khilafat aud Congress workers in all places where 
they could preach non violence. 

It is to be regretted that those who are ignorant of the real 
situation and the real causes, profess to speak with authority ‘‘ The 
Madras Mail” has been thirsting for the blood of the Khilafat 
leaders and non co-operators. The Viceroy bases his unfortunate 
speech of last week on the opinions of the Anglo-ludian Press and 
and one-sided official reports. Mr. T. Rangachariar of Madras, with 
all the ignorance be could command, asserted his opinion against 
the Khilafat movement, Such ill advised pronouncements, just xt 
this juncture when there is a possibility of many innocent peop'e 
being grrested under Martial Law, will do more harm thaa good, 
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To sum up, we are satisfied — 

(1) that the rioting was oaused by the ill judged action of the 
District authorities ; 

(2) that only a small fraction of the Moplab population took 
part in it. 

(3) that the respectable men kept aloof from it and that the per- 
sons who took part in the riuting were fanutios, dissatisfied tenautry, 
disbanded soldiers without ovcupation, persons on the verge of starva- 
tion, and rowdies to whom a cemmotion was always welcome ; 

(4) that neither Congress nor Khilafat propaganda was at the 
bottom of the disturbance and that if the country is to be soon 
calmed and peace permanently restored, it is necessary to prevent 
provocative action on the part of the police and to restrain indis- 
criminate arrests of Congress and Khilafat workers. 

At no time was Malabar in a position to produce grain and 
other foodstuffs for its own consumption, and whatever foodgrains 
existed or were kept in store have in many places been looted and 
destroyed, In the interior of Eruad and Walluvanad Taluks 
communications have been cut off and each amsom has been more 
or Jess isolated from the rest. Transport of grain has been rendered 
difficult and the insecurity of the District renders it also dangerous. 
Meantime many in the interior of the District are starving. In 
many places refugees have huddled themselves together in one place 
aid some of the most respectable families are living on one meal 
a day and that consisting of only conjee of rice usually given to 
servants and dependants in Malabar households. Common neces- 
saries such as salt cannot be had for love or money. Moreover 
many families have been robbed of their all and have not the 
wherewithal to purchase either foodstuffs or olothing. The time 
for the gathering of the first harvest has gone and the sowing of 
a second crop has become impossible. Famine is staring the people 
in the face and unless adequate measures are adopted there will be 
a large mortality from starvation aud from diseases which starvation 
often brings forth. 

When we left Calicut the Congress Secretaries and others were 
busy issuing an appeal for funds to ward off starvation. The 
Khilafat workers were even more keen in the matter and they felt 
they must repair, as far as in them lies, the dastardly action which 
their fanatical co religionists had indulged in. In this work of 
appealing for relief it is the duty of every Indian to contribute his 
quota and to prevent death from starvation. This is not the time 
for making distinctions. Hindus as well as Muhammadans are both 
starving and charity must be administered to all, 


Report of 


The Knapp Committee 
On the Mopla Train Tragedy 


The following are extracts from Report of the Knapp Committee oppoint- 
ed by the Madras Govt. ostensibly to enquire into the Mc plah I rain Massacre 
blacker than the legendary tragedy of the Black Houle A fuller account of 
this will be found elsewhere 1n this volume 


We have examined the van in which the prisoners were carried. 
It is a luggage van with walls of wood. The internal moasurements 
of the van are as follows :— 


Length ae sus 96° 4 & half inches 
Breadth sis sae g’ 5B 
Height to the centre of the roof 7 66" 
Height to the top of the walls -.. 6° 11” 


The roof is double and is composed of wooden planking inside and an 
outer covering of ruberoid or some similar substance The van consists 
of three compartments. The partitions which divide them are of 
wooden planking to a height of 3’ 3” from the floor ; above that they 
are composed of iron bars set at a distance of 3 apart and allowing 
free passage of air from one compartment to another. 

There are two double shuttered doors in each compartment, 
one on each side, The upper part of these doors consists of louvres 
or fixed venetians covering a space measuring 2 7° x1' 8 and one- 
fourth inches, The venetians are, however, entirely covered inside by 
a lining of fine wire gauze with about 18 meshes to the inch This 
gauze has evidently been painted over and the greater part of it is 
clogged with paint and dust, The doors are fastened by a bolt 
inside reaching from floor to ceiling and outside by 8 hasp and staple. 
If the inside bolt is pushed home the doors fit tight but otherwise 
there is a certain amount of play in them. Beyond a few chinks in 
the walls and flooring there is no other entrance for air, and though 
a emall quantity of air must have entered during the journey from 
Tirur to Podanur—otherwise none of the occupants of the van 
would have survived—we regard as justified Doctor 8’Connor’s 
description of the van ‘as practically air tight”; in the words of 
General Gifford it was * practically a closed box.” sf 

How then did it come about that this van was employed on 
November 19 for the conveyance of 100 prisoners to Bella y? 

The answer is clearly—~ 
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(1) that the general use of luggage, vans for the transport of 
prisoners had by that date become an established practice at Tirur. 

(2) that a hundred or more prisoners had on various occasions 
been transported without mishap in vans of a similar pattern : 

(3) that, assuming the safety of the practice to have been estab- 
lished by experience, the vans wero used without any special inspection 
of consideration of the ventilation which each provided : and 

(4) that when L. V. 17:1 was tendered and accepted on Novem- 
ber 19th for the carriage of a hundred prisoners, it was not observed 
that, owing to the condition of the ganze and the practical absence of 
ventilation, it was In fact unfit to carry a hundred prisoners 

The Use of Luggage Vans. 

The practice of using luggage vans for the conveyance of Moplah 
prisoners first started on September 2nd, when LL, V. 1716 was select- 
ed far the conveyance from Tirur tu Coimbatore of Ali Mussaliar and 
his Jellow prisoners, 39 in all. An account of this selection is given 
us by Mr. Reeve, ‘T'raflic Inspector at Tirur (witness No.1). He 
states that the question how Ali Mussaliar and his gang should be 
r moved to Coimbatore was discussed in the presence of Colonel 
Humphreys, Mr. Jivans and other oilicers Ile suggested that they 
shuuld be taken in an ordimary third class carriage but this proposal 
was rejected as unsuitable as it entailed the use of a very large escort. 
He next pointed out a cattle truck which was also rejected as the 
only means of ventilating it would have been by leaving the doors as 
well as the windows open. ‘This could not bave been done without 
grave risk of the prisonors escaping. Tinally he pointed out luggage 
van No. :L. V. 1716 of the Midras and Southern Mahratta Railways. 
This was visited, looked at and accepted as suitable 

The decision of September 2nd to despateh Ali Mussaliar and 
his gang in IL. V. 1716 was followed by the similar use of other 
luggage vans for the transport of prisoners and became established 
as a regular practice. Between September 2nd and November 19th, 
9,549 prisoners were carticd from Tairur in Juggage vans on 
39 different journeys. leven different laggage vans were used, 
some of them belonging to the Sonth Indian and otber to 
the Madras and Southern Mahratts Railway. Particulars of the 
measurements and ventilation of these vans are given in Appendix 
11 (Not quoted), While all the vans wera of the same general 
type’ there were variations in actual measurements, in the number 
of doors and in the number and dimensions of the roof ventilators. 
The vane also varied i respect of the lining which, in some of them, 
wag placed inside the venetians. Three of the vans had no such 
lining at all. One had a wire gauze lining with five meshes to an 
inch and three others of similar gauze with eight meshes to an inch. 
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Three were lined with zine with comparatively large perforations : this 
material is easily torn and in the case of one van which we examined 
we found that a large part of the lining had been removed. Two 
vans (L. V. 1711 and L. V 3) were lined with wire gauze of very 
close mesh, namely, eighteen to an inch. In both these vans the 
gauze had been painted over and was almost completely choked. 

The number of prisoners carried in single vans varied from 30 
who travelled in J, V.1 on September 10 to 122 carried in L.V. 8 
on September 23, both journoys boing made to Coimbatore, Five 
different Sergeants escorted the prisoners on various occasions and 
Sergeant Andrews who was in chargo of the ill-fated van on 
November 19, had himself previously taken as many as 112 prisoners 
to Cannanore and 100 to Bellary. 

Vans not Unsuitable 


The view has hoon put forward in tbe press and clsewhere that 
the use of luggage vans for the conveyance of prisoners could not in 
any circumstances be considered a+ safe or suitable. In this view we 
do not concur. 

We have ourselves inspected scveral of tho vans used, and the 
conclusions at which, as laymen, we have arrived is that the vans 
though not intended for passengers are not “per se” unsuitable, 
within certain limits, for the conveyaice of human beings. They are 
not closed trucks but ventilited vans, Where the ventilation 
through the venctians is not obstructed there is sufhcient preforation 
to enable a considerable number o1: persons to he carried in them 
with safety. This is the caso where the venctians are not lined at all 
or whero they are lined with ganze of the larger meshes which, as we 
have found by experiment, interfore but little with the current of 
air, Our opinion on this point 1 confirmed by the evidence of the 
Surgeon-Gencral whos (5 10 Objectron to the use of luggage van as 
such for carrying passengers in an cinergency provided there is 
ventilation He himself made an experimental journey in LY. 
7, and considers that that van could safely be used for the transport 
of a large number of men He points to the fact that to his 
knowledge somewhat similar vans were used in England during the 
war in hospital trains Of the other medical witnesses Major 
Forrest, District Medied and Sanitary Olficer, Coimbatore was 
doubtful whether these vans could yroperly ba used for prisoners 
and did not consivrr that any vin of the type is fit ta carry 100 
persons on the journey. Captain Matthai 1. M Sof the Base 
Hospital, Podanur, while recognising that the ventilation jn the vans 
which we bad seen varied considerably, did not consider any of 
them fit to carry 100 prisoners, As a medical man his view was 
that the vaus would not be fit to carry human beings even if the 
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gauze lining were absent. Dr. O’Connor, Railway Medical Office: at 
Podanur, was of the same opinion. But the evidence of practical 
experiece is against this view. No report that the health of the 
prisoners affected by the manner in which they were conveyed was 
received from any of the jails to which they were taken. The Jailor 
{witness No 51) of the Coimbatore Jail which received the majority 
of the prisoners states specifically that so far as he knows none ever 
arrived in bad condition. The fact that two prisoners (witnesses 
Nos. 49 and 50) who travelled in a batch of 150 to Coimbatore on 
November 5 say that they fainted in the train does not ehake this 
evidence. It appears that they soon recovered and after a short 
pause in Coimbatore were able to march to the jail. In the absence 
of evidence as to the general health of these two prisoners at the 
time of their journey we can draw no conclusion as to whether their 
indisposition was attributable to the conditions under which they 
travelled or to other causes, and we adhere to the conclusion that, 
within certain limits as to the number of persons carried and the 
length of the journcy, the use of these vans was not dangerous to 
human lite. We entirely accept the Surgeon-General’s summary of 
the position, v2z., that there was no objection to the use of luggage 
vans as such for carrying prisoners during an emergency provided 
that there was saat eens 


rgt. Andrews not to Blame 


Both the Tjrur Sub- Magistrate and Sergeant Andrews are men- 
tioned as’ having tahen some part in the decision to use lu. V. 1711 
on November 19 for the conveyance of prisoners to Bellary. We are 
unable to say which of those officers should be regarded, technically, 
as having authorised its use. But the point is of no importance. 
In using the luggage van they were following a practico initiated by 
their superior officers and continued with their approval. The 
number of prisoners to be despatched bad been equalled or exceeded 
On previous occasion. The choking of the gauze, it is true, rendered 
the conditions as to ventilation entirely different from those in the 
majority of the other vans, but even this feature was not peculiar to 
L V.1711. It appeared also in L.. V. 3 which had already been used 
on October 3 for the conveyance of 42 prisoners to Coimbatore. The 
Sub-Magistrute himself bad no occasion to inspect the interior of the 
van. Sergeant Andrews did inspect the van but only to satisfy 
himself to its security. In making use of a van which, so far as he was 
aware, Was similar to those previously used for even a larger number 
of prisoners he was acting under the orders excressed or implied 
of his superior officers, and we cannot in tho circumstances bold that 
either the Sub-Magistrate or Sergeant Ancrewy can be blamed for 
contiuing the practice aud using the van. 
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In the circumstances narrated the use of L. V. 1711, which was 
the immediate cause of the catastrophe, can only in our opinion be 
described asa most deplorable accident. This is so far as the Sub- 
Magistrate and the Sergeant of Police are concerned. We will refer 
later to the part which the railway officials played in the matter. 


If we seek for the remoter causes of the disaster they are to be 
found in the practice which had grown up, and to which the 
incident of November 19 was a natural sequel, of despatching 
prisoners in luggage vans without separate consideration in each 
case of the condition of the van and the number of persons whom 
it was fit to carry. To the original selection of L V. 1716 on 
September 2 for the conveyance of Ali Mussaliar and 33 others to 
Coimbatore, we take no exception. The prisoners were dangerous 
rebels who were guilty of murder. A very large escort would have 
been needed if they were to be transported in open carriages 
through the rebellion area. The small number of troops and police 
then available in Malabar was needed for active work in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion and it was desirable to detach as few as 
possible of them from that work. The Sub Jail at Tirur a)ready 
held far more prisoners than it could safely accommodate and the 
removal of Ali Mussaliar and his gang was a matter of urgency. 
The number of persons to be carried in the van was in our opinion 
well within the limit which could be carried in comfort , moreover 
39 persons could be, and were in fact, placed in two compartments, 
leaving the third compari mont available for the escort which travel- 
led in it with the doors open. 


A Cons:derable Rsk 


The continnance up to November 19 of the use of these lug 
gage vans stands on a somewhat different footing. Even though a 
luggage van was not, as such, an unsuitable form of conveyance 
and esen tbough successive Journeys without, mishaps may have 
confirmed the improssion conveyed by the first journey thit they 
could be safely employed for prisonera, the fact remains that the use 
of these vans was unusual, that they were not constructed or inten- 
ded for the carriages of human beings, and that in sending prisoners 
in them without giving sepirate consideration in each case to the 
ventilation and to the number of persons for whom it was sufficient, 
a very considerable risk was being run. Such a risk undoubtedly 
existed, as pointed out by the Surgson-General, when 122 prisoners 
were sent in a van to Coimbatore on September 3. Other occa- 
sions when exceptional risk was taken were September 4, when 1}1 
persons were sent in a single van to Coimbatore and October 3 
when 42 prisoners wore despatched to Cannanore in L. V. 3 which 
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resembles L. V. 1711 in every respect including the painting over 
of the fine wire gauze netting. 

We realise that great caution must be exercised in assuming 
that the dangers of the system which are now patent should have 
been equally obvious before the catastrophe occurred, and we re- 
coguise that repeated journeys made without accident obscured the 
danger which lurked in the use of these vans ; but we are neverthe- 
less deliberately of opinion that the desirability of abandoning the 
unusual form of conveyance and reverting to the use of open 
carriages at the earliest possible moment should not have escaped 
consideration. So long as it was impossible to provide adequate 
police guard to escort prisoners in open carriages from Tirur the 
continued use of luggage vans was probably unavoidable. A risk 
was in fact being run, but we quite recognise that, in what were 
practically war conditions, some risks had to be taken. But when 
the number of troops and police increased, the position in our opl- 
nion changed. We observe that rebel prisoners despatched after 
conviction from other parts of the districts, #. G., from Calicut and 
Canuanore passed through the rebellion area in open carriages and 
that pojice were evideutly available to furnish for them an escort 
of the necessary strength; and we cannot but think that if con- 
sideration had beon given to the mattor it would bave been possible 
to find Police to furnish similar escorts from Tirur. The fact is 
that cuce the system had been started no consideration was paid by 
apy one to the question of roverting to the recognised form of 
conveyance. ‘The superior otlicors dismissed the whole matter from 
their minds and left it to the unregulated discretion of the subordi- 
nate oflicors at Tirur, the Sub-Magistrate and the Sergeants oi 
Police We do not consider that it would be fair to expect from 
Oflicers vf this class the initiative which would have recognised the 
risk that was being run aud would have moved for the adoption of 
a safer system. In so far as the practice of using luggage vans 
contributed to the disaster of November 19 we consider that 
respousibility must lie on the superior officer who permitted the 
practice to continue indefinitely and without proper regulation. 

Hybrid Martial Law 


Owing largely to the somewhat hybrid nature of the Martial 
Law arrangements which were and are in force in the district 
and “which have left in some obscurity the relative duties of 
the Civil and Military authorities, it is not easy to say with 
certainty who the superior officer was, on whom fell the duty 
of arrahgivg for the removal of prisoners from Tirur. Prima 
facie, it might be thought that the officers who are named as 
having taken part in the first selection of J.. C, 1716 or as baving 
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personally witnessed and approved the despatch of prisoners in L. V. 
8 on September 3 should be regarded as exercising authority in the 
matter. These officers are Colonel Humphreys, Military Commander, 
Mr. Evans, Special Civil Otticar, and Mr. Hitchcock, District 
Superintendent of Police. Although Colonel Humphreys has no 
definite recollection of having taken part in the discussion which led 
to the use of the first van he does not wish to dispute the correctness 
of Mr. Reeve’s statement that he was present, and Mr. Reeve’s 
recollection is supported by that of Mr. Evans. Colonel Humphreys, 
however, claims that his 1esponsibility as Martial Law Commander 
ceased as soon as the prisoners were handed over to the Sub-Jail. Mr. 
Kivans thinks otherwise, pointing out that the prisoners were Mili- 
tary prisoners, tried and convicted by Courts ostablished under the 
authority of the Military Commander, and that the premises of the 
Sub jail itself were under military control We realise that in the 
conditions which oxiste’ at Tirur in the earlier part of the rebellion 
no nice discrimination between the duties of tho Military and Civil 
officers was either necessary or possible. Both were working togother 
to accomplish the main object of suppressing tho rebellion. But on 
the technical point we are inclined to hold that Colonel Elumpbreys’ 
attitude is correct and that the responsibility for the removal of 
prisoners from Tirur did not in fact rest upoa the Military, 
Position of Mr. Evans 


As roagards Mr. Evans though ho also has no very definite 
recollection of the selection of the first van it appears from a 
letter which he wrote to the Committee on December 8 that 
he was present. He also witnessed the despatch of prisoners 
ina similar van on September 3. I[Ie thus knew that the system 
had been initiated, but as he himself told us he was not afterwards 
personally aware whether the practice had been continued or not. 
So far as regurds formal responsibility for the continuance of the 
practice the position of Mr. vans is obscure. His appointment 
was that of Civil Adviser to the Military Commander. He was also 
Additional District Magistrate though it does not appear that in 
that capacity any definite administrative functions were ever assig- 
ned to him. But it does not appear that he did, no doubt rightly, 
assume at some stage responsibility whether on his own account or 
on behalf of the Military Commander for the dispatch of prisoners. 
The telegram from the Sub-Magistrate on November 19 stating 
that the Sub Jail was full and asking for orders was sent to Mr. 
Evans and replied to by him. We find also from the Sub-Magis- 
trate’s evidence that he had received verbal instructions from Mr. 
Evans to dispatch prisoners to Bellary in batches of 100 and Mr. 
Evans himself, in his letter of December 8 mentions that he 
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had instructed the Sub-Magistrate as Sub jail officer to take charge 
of the prisoners and their dispatch. 

In the circumstances we must regard Mi. Evans as the officer 
on whose authority the despatches of prisoners were made, In so 
far as the practice of using luggage vans contributed as a more 
remote cause to the final disaster, we must place responsibility on 
him. But we desire that the weight of this finding should not be 
exaggerated. The very heavy responsibilities laid on Mr. Evans as 
Civil Adviser to the Military Commander and the exacting nature 
of his active duties in holping in the suppression of the rebellion 
were calculated to absorb his whole attention, while the continued 
use of vans week after week without mishap muat, from a practical 
studpoint, have encouraged the view that there was no need for him 
personally to interfere. * 


Mr. Hitchcock’s Responsibility 


We have considered whether some part of the indirect respon- 
sibility would fall on Mr. Hitchcock. lt is not certain that he was 
present at the first selection of a van, but we have it on his own 
statement that he did witness and take part in the despatch of 
prisoners on September 3 and saw no reason to object to the 
arrangements made. The actual care of prisoners during their 
journey aud responsibility for their safe delivery at their destination 
lay upon the Police and to this extent at least it was for Mr. Hitch- 
cock to see that the arrangements made for their transport were 
safe and satisfactory. But the obscurity arising from the Martial 
Law alrangements is again found here, for Mr. Hitchcock and his 
force were themselves under the orders of the Military Commander. 
We shall not, however, labour this technical point. Mr. Hitchcock 
having been continuously employed from the beginning of September 
with the troops in active warfare with the rebels, it would be 
unreasonable to expect that he would bave had time or opportunity 
to give personal attention to the local arrangements at Tirur. 

The Railway Officials, 


We have now examined the responsibility direct and indirect 
of the Government officials concerned in the matter, but as we have 


*\ statement was made in the Legislative Council that the method of 
carryiug Muplah prisoners im vane had been the subject of complaiut in the press 
aud J& was suggested that the complaint should bave been inguired into by 
thuse responsible to: the conveyance of prisoners, We have be n unable to trace 
any such complaint made betore the event with tbe exception of & note in the 
‘Indian Social Reformer” of September, the 25th, This paper 1s published 1n 
Bombay. and does not appear to have any great circulation in this Presidency, 
and thete 1s no reason to suppose that. the paragiaph came ty the notice of the 
Goverament officials concerned, 
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already suggested there ara others whose responsibility needs alo 
to be considered. These are the officials of the South Indian 
Railway. It was suggested to us that the practice of using luggage 
vans for the conveyance of prisoners having started under Military 
authority in a Martial Law area the requisitions made for such vans 
were imperative and could not be questioned by the Railway officers. 
Whether such an impression existed on the part of the Railway 
Officials we do not know: the evidence given us by Colonel 
Humpbreys and Mr. Evans shows clearly that there is no foundation 
for such a belief. But even if it were thought that the Railway 
Company when called upon to do so were bound, in departure from 
their own rules and regulations, to supply luggage vans for the use 
of prisoners, that would still in our opinion not absolve them from 
the responsibility for seeing that the structure and condition of the 
vane:were such as would make it safe for the prisoners to be trans: 
ported ‘in them. When a van was obtained on requisition inform- 
ation as to the number of prisoners whom it was proposed to load 
was given and we consider that it was the obvious duty of the 
Railway authorities, before issuing tickets for any particular dispatch 
to satisfy themselves that the van used was both in regard to space 
and ventilation and in other respects suitable for the number of 
prisoners named. Colonel Humphreys pointed out in his evidence 
that if he intended for a van for 100 prisoners and Railway Com- 
pany had no van suitable for that number, he would expect them 
to say so and supply more than one van. We think that this very 
fairly sets out the position. The fact that the transport of prisoners 
in luggage vans was contrary to the ordinary railway practice made 
it in our opinion all the more incumbent on the Railway adminis- 
tration to decide separately in regard to each van what number of 
prisoners could be carried without danger to life or health, That 
this responsibility was to some extent recognised by the Railway 
officials appears in the record before us. When on September 25th 
the Sub-Magistrate asked the Station Master how he could convey 
the fifty-four prisoners to Madras, the Station Master replied, ‘ I 
have a truck of the same kind used hitherto it there is no objection 
to use, considering the distance.” Again Mr. Reeve when asked 
by the Sub-Magistrate on November 19th how many prisoners could 
be loaded in the two vans which were available, he replied that it 
was left to the Sub-Magistrate to decide how many he should put 
in. In both these instances there is a clear attempt to shift respon- 
sibility to the Sub-Magistrate : in other words there was a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the primary responsibility lay on the Railway 
Company. We consider that it was for Mr. Reeve when thus 
applied to and not for the Sub-Magistrate to decide not only the 
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number of prisoners that the van could accommodate but alec. 
whether the van was suitable for their conveyance at all, and if be 
thought it was not to point out the fact and specifically to decline 
to take any responsibility for the dispitch Had it bean a question 
of structural defect, such for example as a dangerous floor, the 
Railway authoritics would undoubtedly have refused to sanction the 
use of the van, and in our opinion a similar obligation lay upon them 
to decide whether the van was in other respects suitable for the 
purpose for which it was being provided. Wo must, therefore, place 
upon the Railway Company the main responsibility for the use of 
the il) fated van and for the consequences which followed. We hold 
further that in tendering and supplying vans throughout the poriod 
for the purposes of carrying prisoners, without separate examination 
and decisions of the number of prisoners that could be carried 
in each case, the Railway authorities contributed to the indirect 
causes of the disaster. 

Mr. Reeve, the Traffic Inspector, was for the greater part of the 
period the principal local representative of the South Indian Rail- 
way at Tirur it wos he who first tendered a luggage van on 
September 2nd as u means of conveyance suitable in the emergency 
for the conveyance of prisoners : he was constantly on duty ‘and 
must have been aware of the later dispatches: and lastly on Nover- 
ber 19th, i¢ was he personally who supplied Van No. 1711 to 
Sergeant Andrews. Subject to any administrative rules of the §ail- 
way which would transfer the responsibility to some other stheer, 
we feel bound to place it on him. As desired by Government we 
have informed him of this conclusion, but beyond pointing out that 
on November 19th there was a second van available whinh could have 
been used in addition to L. V. 1711, he desired to make no further 
statement at the time. 


Condition on the Journey. 


It remains to consider how it was that the condition of the 
prisoners was not discovered during the journey and attention given 
to them which would have averted the catastrophe. Had the doors 
been opened either at Shoranur or at Olavakot, where the train 
stopped for a considerable time, the suffering and the deaths, if not 
altogether avoided, would certainly have been reduced. We have 
considered the question whether in the ordinary course Sergeant 
Andrews should have opened the doors at Shoranur to give water 
to his prisoners. Three of the other Sergeants who conducted 
similar escorts were in the habit of doing so but one was not. 
Allowance must, we think, be made for a legitimate differance 
of opiviom ae to the temperament of Mopla prisoners and the 
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risk run in giving them a chance of escape while passing 
through the fighting srea—a risk which is considerably enbanced 
when as in this case the journey was made at night. Five constables 
and a head constable were clearly a very small force with which to 
meet a rush of 33 moplabh prisoners, the occupants of one compart- 
ment, if they had chosen to break out. The prisoners having 
received plenty of water before they left Tirur sbould not in the 
ordinary course have needed more at Shoranur. We are not in the 
circumstances inclined to blame Sergeant Andrews for omitting to 
make before hand any arrangements for upening the van doors at 
Shoranur. We find no reason to regard his omission to do so as 
indicatiug any special callousness or indifference to the prisoners’ 
needs, The same remark applies to Olavakot. There the risk was 
smaller but was still, we think, appreciable. But there is another 
aspect of the matter, The surviving prisoners say that even before 
they reached Edakkulam, the first station after leaving Tirur, they 
had begun to suffer from the heat and want of air and that they 
called out for water at every station. The railway staff at the 
earlier stations as well as certain sepoys posted at Eddakkulam deny 
that they heard any noise: so also do the men of the escort who 
travelled in a curriage adjoining the prisoners’ van. We see no 
reason in all the circumstances to disoredit the prisoners own state- 
ment. We have satisfied ourselves by experiment that a noise 
inside the van is clearly audible outside. We do not accept the 
denial by the witnesses that any noise was beard and we regard it as 
the result of a concerted attempt to conceal the facts. At Shoranur, 
however, there is clear evidence that there was considerable clamours 
for air and water from the Prisoners van. Sergeant Andrews himself 
heard the prisoners asking for water. The head constable and 
constables of the escort also heard them though they declare that the 
prisoners were not calling out very loudly and that they gave no 
indication that they were suffering from want of air. On the other 
hand a Goods Sapervisor who was on the platform (witness No. 21) 
was attracted by the noise from the van, and though he describes 
the prisoners’ request for water as being uttered in normal tones 
and not as if in distress, he was sufficiently impressed to offer to 
supply water. We have reason to think that the impression made 
on him by the prisoners’ cries was greater than he was willing to 
adinit when he gave evjdence before us. A private traveller, Mr. 
Cordeya (witness No. 57) was also attracted by the shoating and 
mentioned the fact to Captain Mathai when he reached Podanur. 
The prisoners themselves are unanimous in asserting that they 
shouted out for water at every station. Some of them declare that 
they aleo especially asked to be given air and one witness (No. 32) 
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adds that be himself called out that some of the prisoners were 
dead. At Olavakot we have independent evidence that the noise 
from the van was such as to suggest that the prisoners were in 
distress. The Assistant Station Master heard a sort of moaning. 
A Nayar witness, a refugee who can hardly be suspected of any great 
sympathy with the prisoners, states that the prisoners’ cries sourded 
to him as if they were in distress. He is corroborated by a timber 


merchant (witness No. 22) and also by a Mahomedan who was on 
the platform. 


Nature of the Clamour 


It is impossible on the evidence to define with complete 
certainty the nature of the clamour made by the prisoners but, apart 
from the evidence of the witnesses, when itis borne in mind that 
the van was full of men dying for want of air, we cannot avoid the 
conclusion that the shouting and moaning and calls for water and 
air must have been so exceptional and so striking that they ought to 
have attiactod the special attention of the Sergeant and his escort. 
We accept Sergeant Andrews’ statement that it was ugual for 
Moplah prisoners to call for water, and we recognise that, not ‘hav- 
ing inspected the gauze lining, he had no grounds for suspecting the 
practical absence of ventilation. But we nevertheless consider that 
he was to blame for failing to take notice of the cries and to investi- 
gate for himself the reason for what, as we conclude, must have 
been a very unusual clamour both in its extent and in its nature. 


Had Sergeant Andiews spoken to the prisoners either bimself 
or through the coustables of his escort the conditions inside the van 
would, we believe, have been disclosed, and in spite of the smallness 
of the escort some arrangements could doubtless have been made 
for affording the necessary relief. We have carefully considered 
what description can fairly be applied to Sergeant Andrews conduct 
in the matter. We acquit him of deliberate inhumanity. How far, 
if at all bis action, or inaction, may have been influenced by the 
feeling that the prisoners were Moplabs whose conduct entitled 
them to little sympathy, we are unable tosay. But however that 
may be we consider that in omitting to investigate the reason for 
their exceptional clamour he fniled in the attention which he was 
bound to give to the prisoners in his charge and was guilty of 
negligence. In co far as they failed to convey to the Sergeant the 
clearer.understanding of the position which their better knowledge 
of the language must have given them, the head constables and the 
constables of the escort must share iv this condemnation. We have 
informed Sergeant Andrews of our conclusion but be desired to 
wahe no further statement at the time. 


The Government of India Resolution on 


The Knapp Committee Report 
The Government of India published on 30th August 1922 


their views on the Committee appointed by the Madras Gov 
ernment presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. Knapp and consist- 
ing of Mr. M C. Krishnavarma Raja, Mr. Manjeri Rama lyer 
and Mr. Kalladi Moideen to enquire into the causes of the 
Moplah train tragedy at Podanur in November 1921. 


The Government of India observe that on the 21st November last 
they learnt with profound horror and regret of the death on the 
Journey from Tirur on the 19th November of a large number of 
Moplah prisoners whe were being conveyed to Coimbatore. 

In the interval that has since elapsed the circumstances of this 
deplorable tragedy have been the subject of prolonged investigation. 
An enquiry was held by the Railway Authorities on the 24th and 
25th November and a separate and fuller investigation wag con- 
ducted later by a Committeo appointed hy the Madras Government 
and cousisting of the Hou’ble Mr. Knapp and three Indian non- 
official gentlemen 

The report of this Committee was submitted to the Madras 
Governmont towards the end of January last. Some further 
e1quiries were subsequently instituted by the Local Government 
with a view to elucidating certain points arising out of the report 
and it has also been necessary to obtain from Jingland the ex- 
planation of one of the officers concerned. The issue of orders on the 
report of the Committee has thus boen unavoidably delayed. 

These orders would ordinarily have been passed by tha Local 
Government, but the persons whose responsibility had to be deter- 
mined include not only officers serving under that Government but 
also the military Commander and the Railway authorities. It would 
be difficult if 10t impossible to make any announcement regarding 
the former without implying conclusions regarding the latter and it 
has therefore been decided with the concurrence of the Madras 
Government that the whole case should be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment of India who alone are in a position to pass judgment on all 
the issues involved. 

The Government of India have given to these issues their most 
careful consideration and they are now in a position to announce 
their conclusions. 

The Malabar Rebellion broke out on the 20th August. Colonel 
Humpbreys took cherge as Military Commander on the 221d and 
Mr. Evans joined him as Civil Adviser on the 25th. Mr. Hitebecek, 
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the District Superintendent of Police acted as Intelligence Officer 
and was slso in command of a force of Police operating under the 
Military Commander up to the 14th of October. All those officers 
bad their headquarters at Tirur, a small town on the South India 
Railway between Podanur and Calicut at which there is a sub Jail 
with 8 wards for prisoners. From the 14th October onwards they 
transferred their headquarters to Malappuram leaving the Sub Magis- 
trate at Tirur in charge of the sub-jail wbicb was the only available 
depot for the forwarding of prisoners sent to rail from places inJand. In 
the meantime the ordinance creating the summary courts had been 
issued on the 29th August and in the course of the next few weeks 
the Courts created by it had dealt with a large number of prisoners 
of whom the majority were despatched to juils outside the district. 
On the 31st August a sharp action took place at Tirurangadi in the 
course of whicb the notorious and daugerous rebel Ali Musaliar with 
38 others was captured alive, the remaining 24 of his force baying 
been killed whilst attacking the troops, This batch of prisoners was 
brought into Tirur. 

The subsequent course of events as indicated in the evidence 
recorded by the Committee were as follows It was decided that 
these prisoners should be sent for safe custody pending their trial 
to the Central Jail at Coimbatore and the qvestion of the best 
moans of effecting the transfer came under consideration. The only 
connected account of what took place on tbia occasion is that fur- 
nished by Mr. Reeve, the Traffic Inspector, but there is no reason 
to distrust the evidence of this officer and it appears {from 
his statement that the matter was discussed with him by Col. 
Humpbreys and Mr. Evans. Mr. Reeve thought tbat Mr. Hitchcock 
was also present but on this point he was unable to spoak with 
certainty and Mr. Hitchcock himself hag no recollections of the 
incident. Mr. Reeve first suggested third class carriages which were 
rejected as unsafe in the condition of the country without a larger 
escort than was available. He then offered tbe other vebicles at 
his disposal, a cattle truck which was rejected as affording no means 
of ventilation unless the doors and windows were open and a 
luggage van which was visited was looked at and accepted as suitable. 
This van contained three compartments and the 30 prisoners were 
despatched in it on tbe 2nd September 1921 with the escort in one 
compartment of which the doors were kept open and the prisoners 
in the other two compartments witb the doors closed. On the day 
following a requisition was received from a military officer for a 
truck for 100 prisoners and 122 men were despatched in another 
luggage ven. This luggage van was not divided into compartments 
and the escort travelled in another vehicle. The circumstances 
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attending tha despatch of this van, have not been fully elucidated. It 
appears however that Mc. Evans, Mr. Hitchcock and certain military 
officers were present and that Mr. Hitchcock saw the prisoners being 
placed in the van and gave orders as to the way in which they should 
be marched in it. It has not been possible to ascertain whether Col. 
Humphreys was one of the military officers present, what part if any 
taken in the d.spatch of the van by the officers of the South Indian 
Railway Company and for what reasons the despatch of the prisoners 
was ordered. It was probable however that the transfer was 
necessitited by the extrema overcrowding of the sub-jail. The 
evidence shows that the health of the prisoners was not affected. 


“A Regular Practice” 


From this date onwards the despatch of prisoners in luggage 
vans became a regular practice and no less than 2549 prisoners 
travelled in this way, 1411 of them going to Coimbatore, 456, to 
Cannanore, 151 to Madras 100 to Vellore, 104 to Ttichinopoly and 
327 as far as Bellary. Eleven different luggage vans were used, 
some of them belonging to the South Indian Railway Company 
and some to the Madras and Southern Maharatta Railway. Whilst 
all these vans were of the same general type, there were variations 
in the actual measurements in the number of doors and in the 
number and dimensions of roof ventilators. The vans also varied 
in respect of the lining which in some of them was placed inside 
the venetians. Three of the vans had no such lining at all and 
in the case of one van a lurge part of the lining had been removed. 
One van L. V.3 was lined with wire gauze of very close mesh, 
namely 18 toan inch. The gauze had been painted over and was 
almost completely choked out. Other means of ventilation were 
available and the van was used once only when the number of 
prisoners conveyed was 42 only, 

The Fatal Waggon 


On the 19th Nov. the Sub Divisional Magistrate of Malap- 
puram wired to the Sub Magistrate at Tirur that he had despatched 
a party of 200 prisoners to Tirur. The Sub Magistrate whose jail 
was dangerously overcrowded had received verbal instructions from 
Mr. Evans to despatch priso..ers, whese sentences permitted of it, 
in batches of 100 to Bellary jail. These instructions were confirmed 
when he represented his difficulties by telegram. The prisoners 
arrived under an escort of the Dorset Regiment and were taken into 
the jail and fed. Meanwhile Sergeant Andrews, the Police Sergeant 
on duty had been asked to arrange for transport. Sergeant Andrews 
saw Mr. Reeve, the Traffic Inspector who said that there were two 
vans available namely V,. V. 1711 anda small van, The decision 
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whether one or both should be used was deferred till the prisoners 
bad arrived when it was decided to despatch only 100 prisoners 
and to use van 1711. The van was filled with telegraph materials, 
These were taken out. The van was disinfected and the prisoners 
putinit. Atabout 7PM, the van was attached to the 7-15 P.M. 
train. The head constable and constables travelled in the compart- 
ment next to it and the Sergeant in a second class compartment 
nearer to the engine. The events on the journey will be discussed 
later. At Podanur where arrangements had been made to give the 
prisoners water the van was opened for the first time and it was 
then found that 56 prisoners were dead, that most of the remainder 
were unconscious. Everything possible was done for the survivors 
but of these six died on the way to Coimbatore and 8 expired in 
Coimbatore Hospital. The medical evidence and facts subsequently 
elicited as regards the character of the van placos it beyond doubt 
that the cause of death was aspbhyxsia. The venetians which to out- 
ward appearance afforded ventilation were found to be covered 
inside by a lining of fine -wire gauze with about 18 meshes to an 
inch and the greater part of this gauze was clogged with paint and 
dust. Asthe doors were closed during the journey, there was no 
entrance for sir beyond a few chinks in the walls and flooring. 
Responsibility for the Crime 


Broadly speaking there are two issues which fall to be deter- 
mined in regard to this most lamentable ocourrence. The first of 
these relates to the gencral responsibilities for the use of this 
particular type of van and the supervision of the manner in which 
they wer’ used aid the second to the special responsibility for the 
use of van 1711 aud to the omission to open the doors and attend 
to the prisoners on the journey from Tirur to Podanur. As rcgards 
the former the Committee hold (1) that the use of ventilated 
luggage vans for the conveyance of prisoners in an emergency was 
not objectionable and that it implied neither inhumanity nor any 
deliberate indifference to the right of Moplah prisoners to the same 
treatment as other prisoners, but that the practice of using such 
vans should have bean abandoned as early as possible or should have 
been brought under proper relation, and that, in so far as the 
practice contributed to the final disaster, responsibility falls on Mr. 
Evang the Special Civil Officer, under whose authority the removal 
of prisoners wae conducted. As regards the latter they hold (a) 
that .neither Sergeant Andrews nor the Sub-Magistrate at Tirur 
can be held to blame for following the practice already established 
and eontinued by superior authority in accepting L. V, 1711 for 
the conveyance of prisoners on the 19th November, and (b) that an 
obligation to see that the conveyances used for prisoners were 
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reasonably fit for such use lay upon the railway company and on 
their local representative Mr. Reeve, the Traffic Inspector, and that 
it is on tham that the main responsibility for the catastrophe must 
lie and (c) that Sergeant Andrews was guilty of negligence in 
failing to take note of the condition of the prisoners as evidenoed 
by the exceptional clamour which they made. Had he done so the 
disaster would have been averted or at least its consequences 
mitigated. 
Official Whitewash 


The Government of India concur in the view of the Committee 
that the use of luggage vans for the conveyance of prisoners in such 
ah emergency was not in itself objectionable or inhuman. 
Though not intended for passengers the vans were not closed trucks 
but ventilated vehicles, and where the venetians were not obstructed 
there was sufficient ventilation to enable a considerable number of 
prisoners to be carried in them in safety. Somewhat similar vans 
were according to Surgeon General Gifford used in England during 
the war in hospital trains. As already mentioned 2,549 prisoners 
were carried in safety in these vans. The Superintendent of 
the Coimbatore Jail which received the majority of the prisoners 
states specifically that so far as he is aware none of them arrived in 
a bad condition, and had it not been for a fatal but apparently 
accidental fault in the construction of L. V. 1711 itis probable that 
the use of these vehicles would have had no untoward resulta and 
would have provoked no complaints or criticisms. In arriving at 
the conclusion that whilst no exception can be taken to the seleo- 
tion of L. V. 1716 for the conveyance of Ali Musaliar and 38 other 
prisouers to Coimbatore, the advisability of abandoning this un- 
usual form of conveyance and of reverting to the use of open 
carriages should not have escaped consideration. The committee 
appear to the Government of India to have under-estimated the 
difficulty of providing adequate escorts. At the period in question 
the Police forces available despite every effort to strengthen them 
by the despatch of reinforcements from other districts and the rais- 
ing of levies were unavoidably below the actual requirements in 
Malabar where every available man was required for the protection 
of life and property of the inhabitants. The arrangements at 
Calicut cannot fairly be compared with those at Tirur where much 
largor numbers of prisoners had to be dealt with. The use of the 
luggage vans undoubtedly gave the overworked Police the much- 
needed relief. As already shown it involved no serious risk 
provided that there was ventilation and in these circumstances the 
Government of India can not regard the continuance of the system 
as justified. They agree however with the committee that the 
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practice of using vehioles of this exceptional type which were never 
juteirded for the conveyance of human beings should not have been 
left to the unregulated discretion of subordinates but should have 
heen brought under proper regulation. ‘They concur also’ in the 
view of the committee that for the commission to take this precan- 
lion the military cominander cannot be held responsible. The 
object of Martial Law ts to restore order and all the powers specially 
conferred by the ordinances on the military commander or 
exerciseable by him in virtue of the proclamation of Martial 
Law are to be exercised solely for this purpose. Lhe proclama- 
tron of Martial Law did not therefore involve the automatic 
and complete supersession of the whole civil administration, 
though the extent to which this was in a position to function 
in the case of Malabar was narrowly limited by the conditions 
prevailing, and the sutomati: transfer to the military comman- 
der of responsibility for the operations of such civil departments or 
organisations as were still working were subject to such measures 
of limitation, regulation and control as the military commander might 
for the purpose of restoring order impose The removal of prisoners 
from one jail to another jail Was therefore a matter for the civil 
authorities save in so far as their powers might be’ restricted or 
regulated hy the military commander in the exercise of his respon- 
sibility for the suppression of the rébellion and the conduct of 
military Operations! and in fact ‘there was no such restriction or 
regulation. Itis true that the military commander was present 
at and took part in the discussion regarding the selection of 
TL. V. a711 on the 22nd September but his concern in that 
decision was limited to the question of security and did not 
extend to the suitability from the point of view of health and 
sanitation of vehicles of this class for the conveyance of human 
beings. The Government of India has accordingly no hesitation in 
exonerating the military commander 


Mr Hitchcock’s Share 


The care and escorting of prisoners is normally a function of 
the police, and for the reasons above stated, it did not casse to be 
such in so far as the transport of prisoners from tha Tirur Sub-Jail 
was concerned owiug to the proclamation of Martial Law. The 
escorts were in fact provided throughout. The Superintendent of 
Police, Mr. Hitchcock, was during the ,period in question constantly 
employed with troops in active warfare, but it has since been ascer- 
tained that He was aware that large numbers of prisoners . were 
regularly being conveyed from Tiryr on luggage,vans:and that though 
after the 3rd September he halted at Tirur only on one-dete, namely 
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the 6th September, he passed through Tirur on a number of occa- 
sions in the course of his journeys to Calicut, Malappuram and 
Pounani. In these circumstances the Government of India cannot 
aevept the conclusion of the committee that it was impossible for 
Mr. Hitchcock to have had time or opportunity to give personal 
attention to the local arrangements at Tirur. Mr. Evan’s appoint- 
ment was that of civil advisor to the military commander, The 
duties of this post do not seem even to have been definitely and 
precisely formulated. Instructions were however undoubtedly 
izsued by Mr. Evans in regard to the distribution of prisoners. The 
teldgram from the Sub Magistrate on the 10th November stating 
that the sub jail was fulland asking for orders was sent to Mr. 
Evans and replied to by him. The Sub-Magistrate received verbal 
instructions from Mr. Evans to despatch prisoners to Bellary in 
batches of 100 and Mr. Evans states that he issued orders to the 
Sub-Magistrate both at Ponnani and at Tirur for the transfer of 
prisoners from those places, 

It is clear, therefore, that Mr, Evans could, had it occurred to 
him to do so, have issued orders regulating the conditions to be 
observed in regard to the conveyance of the prisoners in luggage 
vans, The Government of India has carefully considered the 
explanations which have been submitted by the officers. They 
appreciate the admirable services rendered duriug the rebellion by 
Mr. Evans and Mr. Hitcheock and they recognise the arduous 
character of the work which developed upon them. Mr. Hitchcock 
as already stated was constantly engaged in military operations and 
Mr. Evan’s duties were multifarious and exacting. Moreover, the 
only vans with which they were directly acquainted, namely those 
despatched on the 2nd and 3rd September. were vehicles to the use 
of which no exception can be taken and the accidental defects in 
L. V. 1711 which were the direct cause of the disaster could not 
have been foreseen. Nevertheless, the Government of India cannot 
but greatly regret that noither of these officers took steps to bring 
the practice of conveying prisoners in these Inggage vans under 
proper regulation. Had it been laid down that a responsible civil 
officer should, in consultation with the railway authorities, satisfy 
himself that the ventilations of each van was adequate for the 
number of prisoners despatched in it, it is almost certain that 10 loss 
of life would have occurred. As hetween Mr. Hitchcock and Mr. 
Evans the Goverrment of India think that the larger share of 
responsibility attaches to Mr. Evans who was constantly at Tirur 
and bad therefore greater opportunities for looking into the arrange- 
ments at that place for the transport of prisoners and was the 
uperior officer. 


852 GOVT, OF INDIA RESOLQTION 
The S. I. Ry. Company 


- ‘The evidence at present available is not sufficient to enable the 
Government of India to determine what measure of responsibility, 
if any, attaches to the South Indian Railway Company. On this 
point a further enquiry is required and will be couducted by the 
Hon'ble Mr. Knapp, whose services are being lent to the Government 
of India by the Madras Government for this purpose, and by Lt. Col. 
Barnarditon, the Senior Inspector of Government railways, and the 
Government of India will reserve their conclusions till the report of 
these officers has been received and considered. It remains to 
discuss (a) the selection and use of van No. 1711 on the ]9th 
November, and (b) the events on the journey from Tirur to Podanur. 
As regards the former, there are discrepancies in the account given 
by the persons concerned, but these are unimportant and do not 
affect the conclusions to be drawn. 


Sergeant Andrews to be Prosecuted 


The Government of India accept the finding of the Committee 
that no responsibility can be imputed to the Sub-Magistrate of 
Tirur. The Sub-Magistrate had himself no occasion to inspect the 
vans and the general regulation of the system of transportating 
prisoners from Tirur was not one of his functions. They cannot how- 
ever agree with the committee that Sergeant Andrews cannot be 
blamed for using this particular van. As the Police Officer in charge 
he should not have limited his inspection of the van to the question of 
security but should have satisfied himself that the accommodation was 
suitable for the conveyance of the prisoners. The Government of India 
consider that in omitting to take this precaution be was reprebensib- 
ly negligent. In this respect Mr. Reeve, the Traffic Inspector, must 
be held to have been still more blameworthy. The suggestion that 
the van was made over by him under a requisition which could not 
be questioned is entirely unsupported by the evidence and was 
rightly rejected by the Committee. According to his statement, 
Mr. Roeve was asked for accommodation for 200 prisoners. He 
replied that two vans were available, thereby clearly implying that 
these were suitable. He subsequently handed over L V 1711 of 
which he bad made no previous examination whatever and he saw 
the prisoners placed in the van. That he should have examined 
the van is in the opinion of the Government of India indisputable 
and they can only regard this failure to do so as an omission 
amounting to culpable negligence. At the same time they think it 
only fair to add that this conclusion has been reached on the 
evidence available and that owing to his death Mr. Reeve could not 
he given an opportunity of offering any formal oxplanation which he 
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might have desired to put forward. The events on the journey are 
fully disoussed by the Committee. They are not inclined to blame 
Sergeant Andrews for omitting to make beforehand any srrange- 
ment for opening tha van doors at Shoranur or Olavakot but they 
see no reason to doubt the statements of the prisoners that they 
had called out for water at every station. There is clear evidence, 
they state, that at Shoranur there was considerable clamour for sir 
aud water from the prisoners’ van. Sergeant Andrews himself 
admits that he heard them asking for water and the head constable 
ajid constables also heard them at Olavakot. There is independent 
testimony that the noise from tbe van was such ss to suggest that 
the prisoners were in distress. The Committee observe that it is 
not possible to define with complete certainty the nature of the 
clamour made by the prisoners but they cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the shouting and moaning and calling for water and air must 
have been so exceptional and so striking that they ought to bave 
attracted the special attention of the Sergeant and his escort. The 
Government of India concur in this conclusion. They do not wish 
to dispute the vicws of the Committee that Sergeant Andrews was 
not guilty of deliberate inhumanity but they consider that in 
disregarding the ciies and failing to investigate for himself the 
reasons for what must, in the words of the Committee, have been a 
very unusual clamour, both in its extent aud nature, the Sergeant 
displayed culpable negligence. They also agree with the Committee 
that the Head Constable and Constables, who failed to convey to 
Sergeant Andrews the clearer understanding of the position which 
their better knowledge of the language must have given them, must 
share in this condemnation. The Government of India have 
inatructed the Government of Madras that o prosecution should be 
instituted against Sergeant Andrews. It will rest with that Govt. 
to decide what action, in view of the findings above recorded, 
should be taken in regard to the head constable and constables. 

i) conclusion, the Government of India desire to express their 
Weep sympathy with the families and relatives of the unfortunate 
men who perished in tbe lamentable disaster. Ina large part that 
disaster was the result of circumstances for which no one can be 
blamed fur the accidental defect in the construction of L. V. 1711 
and the disturbed conditions in Malabar which necessitated the 
‘mployment, for the conveyance of prisoners, of this type of vehicles. 
[n part, however, responsibility rests in greater or lesser degree on 
some of the officials concerned. The Government of India have 
sought in this resolution to assign and to measure that responsi- 
bility as impartially and as accurately as it Jay in their power to do, 


Report of 
The Indian Fiscal Commission 


The Indian Fiscal Commission was appontul by the Govt, of India in 
October 1921 1n aceordance with the recommcpdationsa of a Committee of the 
old Imperial Legislative Council on Imperial Preference out of whose delibéra- 
tions the question of Fiscal Autonomy of India mainly arose. The members 
of the Commission were .—Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, President, and Mr J. M, 
Keynes, C. B, of Oxford, Mr. T. V, Seshagiri Ayyat of Madras, Prof, J. C 
Coyajee, Sir M. B Dadabhoy, Sir Edgar Holberton of the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce, Sir Montagu Webb of Karachi, Mr G. W Rhodes of Messrs’ Hoare, 
Miller & Co. Mr R A Mant ot the Govt. of India, and Messrs Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas, Ghansbyamdas Birla and Narottam Morfarjee, a8 members, About 
this time a vapid agitation of the Sydenbam gang in England was stirring up 
Lancashire to fight the tendency on the part of Mr Montagu, at that time the 
Sectetary of State for India, to allow fiscal antonomy to Inda, and the strong 
European interest represented on the Commission gave lie to the hope that the 
question will be properly dealt with due regard to Indian interest, Mr Keynes 
however did not attend more than a very few sittings of the Commission The 
Commission began work on the 10th November 1921 at Bor bay and after visiting 
various places to collect evidence closed its public work im April 1922, and 
Bigded its report on the 6th July 1922. The report censists of two parte ; one, 
the unanimous report signed by all the members, and the other, the Indsan 
minority report signed by all the Indian members including the President, 
except Sir M, B, Dadabhoy. 


Summary of the Main Report 
Principal Recommendations. 

(1) (a) That the Government of India adopt a policy of Pro- 
tection to be applied with discrimination along the lines indicated 
in this report. 

(b) That discrimination be exercised in the selection of indus- 
tries for protection and in the degree of protection afforded, so as 
to make the inevitable burden on the community as light as is 
consistent with the due development of industries. 

(c) That the Tariff Board (see below) in dealing with claims 
for protection must satisfy itself— 

(i) That the industry possesses natural advantages, 

(ii) Thet wishout the help of protection it is not hkely to 
develop &t all, o# not so rapidly as is desirable, and 

(iti) Thas {¢ will eventually be able to face world competition 
witbout protection. 

(d) Phat raw materials and machinery be ordinarily admitted 
free of diity, and that eemi manufactured goods used in Indian 
Lodustries, be taxed as lightly as possible, 
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(¢) That industries essential for purposes of National Defence 
and for the development of which conditions in India sre now 
unfavourable, be adequately protected, if necessary. 


(f) That no export duties be ordinarily imposed except for 
purely revenue purposes, and then only at very low rates; but that 
when it is considered necessary to restrict the export of food-grains, 


the restriction be effucted by temporary export duties and not by 
prohibition. 


(2) That a permanent Tariff Board be created whose duties 
will bo, inéer alia, to investigate the claims of particular industries 
to protection, to watch the operation of the Tariff, and generally to 
advise Government and the Legislature in carrying out the policy 
indicated above. 


(3) (a) That no general system of Imperial Preference be 
introduced ; but 

(3) That the question of adopting a policy of preferential duties 
on a limited number of commodities be referred to the Indian 
Legislature after preliminary examination of the several cases by the 
Tariff Board. 


(c) That if the above policy be adopted, its application be 
governed by the following principles :— 


(1) That no preference be granted on ‘any article without the 
approval of the Legislature 

(11) That no preference given'in any way diminish the protec- 
tion required by Indian industries. 


(111) That preference do not involve on balance any appreciable 
economic loss to India 


(d) That any preference in which it may be found possible to 
give to the United Kingdom be granted ay a free gift. 

(e) That in the case of other parts of the Empire preference be 
granted only by agreements mutually advantageous. 

(4) That the existing Cotton Excise Duty, in view of ita 
past history and associations, be unreservedly condemned, and 
that Government and the Legislature start again with a 
‘clean slate’, regulating their excise policy solely in the interests 
of India. 


Subsidiary Recommendations 


(5) That the proviso to Section 20 of the Sea Customs Act 
he repealed, and that Customs Duty be ordinarily levied on goods 
belonging to Government, 
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(8) That difficulties in the shape of shipping rebates or unfair 
advantages like dumping, depreciated exchanges, bounty- 
fed imports from abroad be investigated, and where possible, 
removed. 


(7) That industrial development be prothoted by giving a more 
industrial basis to primary education and providing opportunities 
for training apprentices, and organisations for increasing the 
mobility of labour. 


(8) That no obstacles be raised to the freo inflow of foraign 
capital, but that Government monopolies or concessions be granted 
only to companies incorporated and registered in India with 
rupee capital, such companies to have a reasonable proportion 
of Indian Directors, and to afford facilities for training Indian 
apprentices. 


(9) That the tariff be not ordinarily employed for retaliation 
or 48 & means of aggression. 


(10) That the tariff be elaborated with a view to remove 
ambiguities, and that the system of specific duties and Tariff 
valuations be cautiously extended. 


Details of the Report. 


On the first point, viz, the tariff policy of the Government pf 
India, the conclusion of the Commission is stated in the following 
words :— + We recommend in the best interests of India the adop- 
tion of a policy of protection to be applied with discrimination along 
the lines indicated in this report.” The decision in favour of a 
policy of protection rather than one of free trade is based on a caré- 
ful analysis of the probable gain and loss in Chapters IV, V and VI. 
Itis shown that the industrial development of India has not been 
commensurate with the size of the country, its population and ite 
natural resources, 1nd that India will derive great advantages in 
many directions from a considerable development of Indian industries. 
It is then pointed out that the conditions for a rapid industrial 
advance are suitable and that without the stimulus of protgotive 
duties the advance will not be sufficiently rapid. The necessity of 
continujng to derive a high revenue from the tariff, which is 
appar t from a consideration of the financial situation, is also beld 
to lead’ inevitably towards protection. On the other side of the 
account the loss involved by the burden of increased prices, and the 
effect of this burden on various classes of the community is ae 
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It is shown that the exercise of discrimination in the selection of 
industries for protection and in the degree of protection ‘afforded 
will ensure that the inevitable burden on the community ia kept as 
light a2 is consistent with the due development of industries. The 
final conclusion is that, apart from the strong Indian seutiment in 
favour of protection, the balance of advantage on economic grounds 
is heavily on the side of the policy recommended. 


: The Policy Justified : 


The justification of the policy rests largely on the manner in 
which it is worked, as ic is held that any type of indiscriminate 
protection would entail a sacrifice on tho part of tbe masa 
of the people out of proportion to the results, This accounts 
fo. the great importauce attached -by the Commission to the Tariff 
Board which it proposes should be constituted. The Tariff Board 
will be the instrament by means of which the policy will be ‘‘applied 
with discrimination.” It is proposed in Chapter XVII that the 
Tariff Board should be a permanent body consisting of thrae mem- 
bers of high standing and ability. The main duties of the Board 
will bs to investigate aud report on the claims of particular indus- 
tries to protection, to watch the operation of the tariff, and generally 
to advise the Government and the Legislature in applying the policy 
in detail, The functions of the Bourd would be advisory, and not 
executive, but stress is laid on the necessity of making public its 
findings aud recommendations. 

Principles are laid down by the Commission in Chapter VII for 
the guidance of the Tariff Board. ‘lhe tbree main conditions which 
should be satistied in the case of an industry claiming protection 
are :— 

(a) That the industry po-sesses patural advantages ; 

(b) that without the help of protection it is not likely to 
develop at all or not so rapidly as is desirable ; and 

(¢) that it will eventually be able to face world competition 
without protection. 

As a qualification of these ganvural conditions it 1s recommended 
that industries essential for purposes of national defence, and for the 
development of which conditions in [India are not unfavourable should 
if necessary, be adequately protected. Further, the general principles 
are laid down that raw iaterials and iodustrial machinery should 
ordinarily be admitted free of duty, and that partly manufactured 
goous used in Indian industries should be taxed as lightly as possible, 
The taxation of articles to which protectionist considerations do not 
apply will be outside the purview of the Tariff Board and will be 
regulated in accordance with the financial needs of the country, 
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Various supplementary measures are indicated in Chapter 
VIIL as necessary in addition to protective duties, if full industrial 
development is to be attained. A more industrial bias should be 
given to primary education, opportunities should be provided for 
the training of Indian apprentices, and organizations for increasing 
the mobility of labour should be developed. The consideration of 
legislation against dumping is suggested, such legislation not to take 
the form of a general automatic measure, but to provide for the 
imposition of a dumping duty only in the case of particular com- 
moditics, and only when it has been established that dumping is 
taking place to the detriment of an Indian industry. Precautions 
are ulso suggested against imports from a country in which the 
exchange is seriously depreciated ayd against any system of export 
bounties granted by foreign countries. Reference is also made to 
the complaints of Indian industries, against the railway rates policy 
and coastal shipping rates, and suggestions are made for meeting 
those complaints. The possibility of legislation directed against 
shipping rebates is suggested. 


The tariff policy in India cannot be confined merely to a consider- 
tion of import duties. There aro two other important classes of 
duties which are at present levied in India in connection with the 
tariff excise duties and export duties, and the Commission devotes 
two chapters to each of these. With regard to excise duties a 
general examination is made iu Chapter IX of their nature, j astifica- 
tion and effect and certain principles limiting their imposition are 
suggested. A separate Chaptor (X) is given to the Indian cotton 
excise the history of which is described in detail. The conclusion 
of the Commission is that the existing duty should, in view of its 
past history and associations, be unreservedly condemned, that the 
British Government should announce its intention of allowing the 
Government of India to decide, in agreement with the Indian 
Legislature, what action should be taken, and that the Gover 
nment of India and the Legislature should then begin with 
a clean slate and take such measures as the interests of India 
require. 

Export Duties 


Export duties sre dealt’ with in Chapters Xl and XII, The 
conclusions of the Commission are that export duties tend to injure 
the home produce and that they should therefore not be utilised for 
protective purposes, They may, however, under certain cirqum- 
stances be imposed for revenue purposes, but they should be imposed 
with great paution, they should be imposed only on articles in whic 
India has ad monopoly or seémi-monopoly, or in every case the dutie 
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should be moderate. The only exception to these principles which 
the Commission recognizes is when the price of foodstuffs shows a 
tendency to rise to dangerous heights. In such a case the Commis- 
sion holds that it may be necessary to restrict the export of food 
grains and that as there are grave objections to direct Government 
prohibition or regulation of exports, the least objectionable measure 
would be a temporary export duty on food grains. 

The Commission makes no definite recommendations regard- 
ing the treatment of particular industries, holding that it had 
not sufficient material for the purpose, and that the necessary 
enquiries must be made by the Tariff Board. When, bowever, any 
principle laid down by the Commission admits of direct application, 
this is indicated, and accordingly the Commission definitely recom- 
mends the abolition, as early as possible, of the import duties on 
machinery and coal, and the export duties on hides and tea. 

The second main subject referred to the Commission was the 
question of Imperial Preference and this is dealt witb in Chapter 
XI1t. The conclusions of the Commission are that sny general 
system of preference to British products would involve a serious 
burden which it would not be reasonable for India to shoulder, 
while, on the other hand, the possibilities of advantage to India 
from preferences granted to her exports are limited. At the same 
time India may be in a position in certain cases to grant preferences 
which would be of assistance to British industries and would not 
Calise appreciable economic loss to India. The advantages on broad 
Imperial grounds of recognizing the principles of Imperial Preference 
are pointed out, and it is suggested that the question of granting 
preferences on a limited number of commodities be referred to the 
Indian Legislature after preliminary oxamination of the several casea 
by the Tariff Board If this policy is adopted it is recommended 
that its application be governed by the following principles :-— 

(2) That no preference be granted on any article without the 
approval of the Legislature, 

(6) That no preferences should in any way diminish the 
protection required by’ Indian Industries, 

(c) That preference sbould not involve any appreciable 
economic loss to India after taking into account the econom‘c gain 
which India derives from the pieference granted her by the United 
Kingdom. 

The above proposals relate entirely to preterence to the United 
Kingdom, and it is recommended that any preference which it may 
be found possible to grant to the United Kingdom should x granted 
asa free gift. In the case of the other parts of the Fmpire a 
different policy is recommended. It is suggested that the principle 
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of reciprocity should be followed, i4¢., that preference should be 
granted only as the result of agreements mutually advantageous, 


Review of Final Chapters 


In Chapter XIV the tariff is doalt with in its more technical 
aspect. The Commission recommends that the system of specific 
duties and tariff valuations should be extended cautiously and that 
the description of articles in the tariff should be elaborated. The 
system of double tariffs which prevails in most protectionist 
countries is condemned ag unsuitable to Indian conditions, and the 
undesirability of employing the tariffas a means of aggression or, 
unless in exceptional circumstances, for purposes of retaliation is 
emphasized. The Commission recommends tbat in the interests of 
Indian industries customs duties should ordinarily be levied on 
goods belonging to the Government. 


Chapter XV is devoted toa consideration of the attitude to be 
adopted towards foreign oapital. The economic aclvantages of 
foreign capital to the country are explained, the present feelings of 
Opposition to it are indicated, the restrictions on its employment. 
which have been suggested are examined, and the conclusion is 
drawn that in the interests of the country no obstacles should be 
raised to the free inflow of foreign capital. It is, bowever, 
recommended that Government monopoliss or concessions should 
be granted only to companies registered and incorporated in 
India with rupee capital, baving a reasonable proportion of Indian 
Directors and affording facilities for training Indian apprentices. 

The position of Indian States is considered in Chapter XVI. 
It is pointed out that Indian States are closely concerned both as 
consumers and as producers in the tariff policy adopted for British 
India, but that their views on that policy coincide generally with 
those expressed in other parts of India, and that their interest will 
be fully saieguarded under the scheme of protection recommended. 

The report begins and ends with a reference to the relations 
between India and Britain. In the first chapter stress is Jaid on the 
pronouncements of the British Government regarding the principle 
of fiscal autonomy for India. In the last Chapter the Commission 
explains that its recommendations have been based solely on the 
interests of India, but it also gives its reasons for holding that in 
this matter there is no real antoganism of interests between the two 
countries, and that a more prosperous India will mean & more 
prosperous Britain. The two most important chapters in the 
Report are the V. (Page &61) which deals with Protection, and 
the XII]. @age 875) which deals with Jmveria! Preference Theee 
are quoted in full in the following pages. 
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The Choice between Free Trade and Protection. 


The Tariff Policy Recommended. 


55. The main subject on which we have been asked to report 
is the tariff policy of the Government of Indian. This means in 
effect that we have to decide whether a policy of free trade should 
be continued or whether industrial development, the importance of 
which we have explained in preceding chapter, should be stimulated 
by 4 protective tariff. We think it convenient to state at once the 
conclusion on this point at which after the most caroful con- 
sideration we have arrived. We recommend in the best interests 
of India the adoption of a policy of protection to be applied 
with discrimination along the lines indicated in this report. In 
this chapter we shall give the reasons which have Jed us to recom- 
mend the adoption of a policy of protection rather than one of free 
trade, and in the two succeeding chapters we shall explain why 
we hold that the policy of protection must be applied with discri- 
mination, and will outline the principles in accordance with which 
discrimination should in our opinion be applied. 


Strorg feeling in favour of Protection. 


56 We bave mentioned in Chapter I the longstanding and 
insistent, demand of the public for a revision of the tariff policy, and 
in the course of our tour, during which we heard evidence at all the 
chief centres in India, we received abundant proof of the wide 
extent of that demand. Not only the industrialists, who might be 
expected to benefit directly from a policy of protection, but 
traders and other classes of the community whose immediate 
interests might seom likely to suffer showed themselves prepondera- 
tingly in favour of protection. The evidence which was placed 
before us on behalf of Indian States was also to the same effect. 
We found a general conviction that the interests of the country 
required a poli¢y of protection, and in face of that a disinclina- 
tion even to co\sider whether the individual would or would not 
be injured. 


Its Causes 


57. This desire for a policy of protection bas iu many cases 
been strongly reinforced by a consideration of India’s past. Traval- 
lers relate that before the advent of Furopeans India was a country 
of great wealth. The riches of the courts of the Mogbals, the beauty 
and quality of certain of India’s manufactures, in particular of 
her cotton goods, and the lucrative trade that attracted western 
pdyenturers to this country, are matters of common knowledge, 
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These writers, however, seldom glance at the economic conditions 
in which the great mass of the people Jived. Patriotic Indians 
to day looking round on the present condition of their country 
see that the old fame and relative {mportanee of India’s manu- 
factures have diminished, whilst great masses of their country- 
men are still poor and many are insufficiently fed and clothed, 
Contrasting this state of affairs with the treasures of the Moghals 
and the world reputation of the Dacca musling and other Indian 
manufactures, and searching for the cause of this great change, 
many think that it is to be found in the policy of free trade, which 
they believe to have been imposed on India not in her own interests, 
but in the interests of the British manufacturers. They see that 
other countries such as Japan have developed their manufactures 
toa remarkable degree under a system of protection, and they 
believe that Indians are fully capable of doing the same. They 
think that, if India were allowed freedom to decide her policy in 
her own interests, she would regain her economic prosperity. 
The feeling that this path to riches is barred by an outside power, 
and the suspicion that that outside power is actuated by selfish 
motives tend to stimulate the belief in the great results that 
would accrue from the adoption of a policy of protection. All 
these ideas are further reinforced by the new spirit of national 
pride, a spirit which in all countries tends to the encouragement 
of protectionist feeling by demanding so far as possible that the 
nation should manufacture what the nation uses. 


Examples of other Countries. 


58 The protectionist feeling in India to which we have 
referred is strengthened by a consideration of the tariff systems pre- 
vailing generally throughout the world and the relatively backward 
condition of Indian industries under a policy of free trade. With 
the exception of the United Kingdom all the great industrial 
nations of the world shelter their industries bebind a protective 
wall, and claim to owe their prosperity to the tariff protection 
which they enjoy. The general movement in Europe towards free 
trade, which appeared to be setting in with the conclusion of the 
famous commercial treaty between England and France in 1860, 
lasted only fora few years, and was followed by a strong reaction, 
never perhaps stronger than in recent years, towards protection. 
In 1879 Germany definitely adopted a policy of protection, from 
which she has never departed, and under which she had made up 
to the outbreak of the war astonishing industrial progress. In 
1881 Fiance turned her back on the free trade tendencies which 
had never really met with popular spproval. In 1899 Japan, freed 
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from the trammals of the treaty restrictions, utilised her autonomy, 
to eatablish a protective tariff, which was considerably intensified 
in 1911. The United States, industrially one of the foremost 
countries in the world, has had ever since the time of the Civil 
War avery high protective tariff, and at the present moment 
appears to contemplate raising it still higher. The British Domi- 
nions too have without exception utilised the right of framing 


their tariff policies in their own interests to protect their industries 
by high duties. 
Conditions in England 

59. India can thus point to numerous precedents for the 
adoption of a policy of protection. Even in the case of England it 
may be noted that her industrial foundations, like those of all other 
countries, were laid under a system of high protection. ‘Ihe 
Lancashire cotton industry in its infancy was protected by an import 
duty which, according to the evidence of Professor Hamilton, stood 
for anumber of years at about 65 per cent. ad valorem. The 
English textile manufactures were further protected by a legal 
prohibition of the use of various competing foreign cloths. It is 
true that the great industrial development took place as the result 
of the mechanical inventions which revolutionised industry at 
the close of the 18th century, and that the part which the tariff 
bore at this stage was insignificant. Nevertheless the fact remains 
that it was not until Knglish industries had attained a marked 
pre-eminence that the tariff was felt to be a hindrance to industrial 
development. Moreover the movement towards free trade was 
largely directed, in its earlier stages at any rate, by antagonism 
to the protection not of industrial, but of agricultural, interests. 

60. The conditions in England for three quarters of a century 
have been unlike those in most countries, and particularly unlike 
those jn India. LEngland’s economic life depends on the export 
ot manufactured articles, the raw materials for which are largely 
imported, The maintenance of this vital export trade is obviously 
likely to be fostered by a policy based on free trade principles. 
In India ou the contrary there is an abundant supply of raw 
materials and avery large home market supplied in great part 
by foreign manufactures, whilst the export of Indian manufactures, 
though offering possibilities of considerable development, ie 
comparatively small But even in the special conditions of 
England doubts have been frequently raised as to the wisdom of 
too rigid an adherence to the free trade doctrine, and since the 
war departures from it haye actually been made, as illustrated 
by (a) the duty of 33 and one-third per cent. on motor cars (which 
has a protective effect), (b) the Safeguarding of Industries Act, and 
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(c) tho recent removal of the excise duty on sugar to encourage the 
nascent sugar beet industry. 


Public sentiment considered 


61. We do not wish however to rest the oase for protection 
in India on the sentiment of the Indian people or the example of 
other countries. We have considered most carefully the economic 
arguments, and we hope to show that the policy which we advocate 
will stand this crucial test. But at the same time we have set 
forth frankly what we conceive to be the main bases of Indian 
protectionist feeling, because, thongh we do not advocate the 
adoption of a tariff policy on other than the reasoned grounds which 
follow, we feel that it is’ important to realise that behind our 
reasoned advocacy is a strong public sentiment, and that while we 
shall treat a question of such moment to the future of India from 
the atrictly economic point,of view, it bas also a political aspect 
which is at least worthy of notice. 

The proposition of free trade 


62. In considering the issue between free trade and protection 
it is necessary in the first place to examine the theoretical basis 
of the subject and to set forth what we understand to be the 
principles which are generally accepted by modern economic 
authorities on these difficult questions. The old free trade doctrine 
of the classical economists may be said to have rested on two 
propositions. It was assumed, firstly, that the capital and Jabour 
of acountry, If left unfettered by any kind of Government regula- 
tion or restriction, would naturally be applied to those industries 
which would yield the greatest economic return. The capital and 
labour of a country both being limited in quantity, it is evidently 
of the utmost importance that they should be applied in the 
manner which will yield the best economic results, and it was 
held that the free interplay of economic forces would best determine 
the direction of the capital and labour of a country into those 
industries in which it has a comparative advantage over other 
countries. The second proposition was that the best economic 
results, both for the world as a whole and for individual countries, 
would be obtained by each country applying its capital and labour 
to those industries in which it bad the greatest comparative 
advantage, and then exchanging the products of those industries 
for articles which it was not able to produce ao cheaply itself. 
This is the principle of the international division of labour, 

Their qualifications 


63. Both these propositions have a prima facie validity which 
‘is not seriously couteéted. But they state only tendenoles, ard 
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tendencies may be over-ridden by special circumstances. We are 
thus led to an examination of the generally recognised qualifications 
of these propositions. 


64. In the first place there may clearly be cases in which the 
free interplay of economic forces will not secure tho best utilisation 
of the capital and labour resources of a country. In the competitive 
struggle an initial advantage may prove to be a permanent advant- 
age. <A fully developed industry in one country may be able under 
conditions of unfettered competition to hinder the development of 
the same industry in another country possessing equal or even 
greater natural advantages. In these circumstances the latter 
country may never, or only after long delay, succeed in applying its 
labour and capital to the best advantage of which they are , capable, 
owing to the initial difficulties in making a start. These consider- 
ations were stated many years ago with admirable lucidity by John 
Stuart Mill, who wrote, ‘The superiority of one country over 
another in a branch of production often arises only from having 
begun it sooner. There may be no inherent advantage on one part 
or disadvantage on the other, but only a present superiority of 
acquired skill aud experience. A country which has this skill 
and experience yet to acquire may in other respects be better 


adapted to the production than those which were earlier 
the field.” 


65. The argument as stated above applies primarily to par- 
ticular industries which are handicapped at the start by the competi- 
tion of fully developed rivals, aud could be used irrespective of the 
stage of industrial development attained by the country in which 
the new industry, finds itself, But the argument has been applied 
with special force to industrially new countries in competition with 
those 1n which industries have long beeu established. The classical 
expression of this argument is tu be found in the works of List, 
whose economic theories have exercised such a profound influence 
on the policy of the great protectionist countries. It is summed up 
by a modern English economist, Professor Pigou, who, in dealing 
with List’s arguments, writes as follows :— 

‘“ The main element of productive power, whose development involves a long 
process, is a population trained 1n the general atmosphere of industria} 
pulsuits, If a country 18 entirely agricultural and has no important class gt 
artisans or factory workers, the skill required for starting any particular kind 
of mil will be very difficult to get. * Masters, foremen and workmen mast frat 
be either trained up at home or procured from abroad, and the profitableness 
of the business has not been sufficiently tested to give capitalists confidence in 
its succese.’* For a long time, therefore, 1t 18 improbable that any work 
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* List’s National System of Political Economy.” 
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which may be started will be able ta compete on equal terma with established 
foreigo rivals—and that in spite of the fact that the industry in question may 
be one for which the country has great nataral advantages. On the other hand, 
In @ country which 3s already largely industrial, the initial difficulty involved 
In starting @ new Industry I» likely to be mach slighter. For much less time is 
required to obtain from among a people altcady accustomed to many varieties 
of factory work, hands capable of carrying on a new variety of 1t. Further, in 
an industrial community, thove other important elements of productive power, 
organised systems uf transport and of credit, which, in an agricultural country, 
may need themselves to be built up before manufactures can be profitably 
established, are presumably already 1n existence,” 


66. The prima facie advantages too of the international division 
of labour are subject to certain qualifications. It may be that in 
some circumstances the greatest amount of wealth would be secured 
by a degree of specialisation which oould not be regarded as con- 
ducing to the general interests of the country. In other words 
there are objects of state policy different from, and more important 
than, the mere acquisition of wealth. A country might produce the 
greatest amount of wealth by devoting itself wholly to agriculture, and 
yet such a one-sided dovelopment, in virtue of its effect on the 
national character and institutions, might not be in tbe wider inter- 
ests of the country asa whole, Similarly, considerations of national 
defence may set Jegitimate bounds to the extension of the principle 
of international division of labour. 


Circumstances in which protection is justifiable 


67, So far we have indicated what we take to be the circum- 
stances in which economic theory might justify departures from the 
principle of free exchange of commodities between nations. It is ad- 
mitted that in all such cases restrictions on free exchange involve 
some immediate economic loss. We turn once more to the 
economists for their verdict as to the circumstances in which sueh 
loss may justifiably be incurred. In the passage already referred to 
John Stuart Mill says, ° The only case in which, on mere principles 
of political economy, protecting duties can be defensible, is when 
they are imposed temporarily (especially in a young and rising nation) 
in hopes of naturalising a foreign industry, in itself perfectly suitable 
to the circumstances of the country. «..-..u.0.. A protecting 
duty, continued for a reasonable time, will sometimes be the least 
inconvenient mode in which the nation ean tax itself for the support 
of such an experiment.” List expresses himself more emphatioally, 
“The nation must sacrifice and give up a measure of material pros 
perity in order to gain culture, skill and powers of united produe: 
tion ; i must saorifice some present advantages in order to ineure to 
itself future ones.” There is one idea common to both writers—a 
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present loss for a future gain. The gain we have already indicated, 
We now turn to consider what constitutes the Joss, 


The Burden of protection arising from increased prices 


68. The burden of protection arises from the increase in prices, 
¥t is obvious than an import duty tends to raise the price not only of 
the imported article, but also of the competing locully produced 
article. Cases are analysed by the economists in which for special 
fessons or for temporary periods the normal result does not follow, 
or follows only partially. But, broadly speaking, there is no dispute 
as to the tendency of import duties to raise the prices of the articles 
taxed. Further, when import duties are placed on a wide range of 
articles, there is a tendency for the general level of prices in the 
country to be raised; the rise is not confined to the particular 
artieles taxed. For this phenomenon there are various causes. In 
the first place the import duties tend to check the yolume of 
tmports, with the result that a favourable balance of trade is 
created. This favourable balance is settled mainly by the import 
of the precious metals, and so far as these find their way into the 
eurrency, thereby increasing its amount, the geueral level of prices 
tends to rise. In India this argument must be applied witb caution, 
for the precious metals when imported are largely used for other 
purposes, and comparatively small quantities are likely to go to 
swell the volume of the currency A less theoretical argument ts 
that the increased cust caused by import duties enters generally 
into the cost of production of all articles manufactured in the 
country and into the cost of transportation. Ducies on cotton cloth 
or on sugar, for instance, may raise the expenditiura of the employees 
of an industry ; to meet such increased expenditure higher wages 
are requirod ; higher wages mean higher cost of production, and this 
in turn means that the product requires to be sold at a higher price. 
Instances might easily be multiplied. It may, we think, be taken 
as the view accepted by economists that a general increase in 
import duties tends to produce a general rise in prices in a country, 
and not merely a rise in the price of imported articles and such 
locally produced articles as directly compete with them. 


Gradual diminution of the burden. 


69. It is not our intention to suggest that the burden on the 
cousumer arising from protective duties is necessarily permanent, 
On tbe contrary, if the industries to be protected are selected with 
due discrimination, the burden should gradually diminish and even- 
tually cease altogether, But the process of diminution is not likely 
to be rapid, or to commence immediately. So long as foreign 
jmporte continue to enter in appreciable uantitios, the price of the 
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goods muat in general be regulated by the price of the foreign importe» 
that is to say, the consumer will be paying the full foreign price 
plus the import duty. Asthe home industry develops in efficiency 
and reduces its cost of production, there will be at first no reduction 
in prices, but the decrease in the cost of production will merely go to. 
swell the profits of the bome industry. This will lead to the more 
rapid development of the home industry and will hasten the time 
when it is able to supply the home market almost in full. As foreign 
imports dwindle to small proportions, prices will become regulated 
more and more by internal competition, and the consumer will then 
begin to derive the benefit from the increased efliciency of the local 
industry, nnd may in the end obtain the goods as cheaply as if he 
were free to import them without a duty. Ifthe industry is one 
for which the country possesses marked natural advantages, he may 
even obtain them more cheaply. 

70. We have indicated both the present loss and the future 
gain which a policy of protection might in geveral be expected 
to bring. We now come to the practical problem, which is to 
determine whether the circumstances of India are such that a 
stimulation of her industrial development by means of protective 
duties will bring in the end a gain to the country as a whole greater 
than the immediate loss. 

71. In Chapter 1V we have stated our opinion that the 
industrial development of India has not been commensurate with 
the size of the country, its population and its natural resources. In 
considering how these conditions can best be remedied it is neces- 
sary to attempt to diagnose the causes from which they have arisen, 
The Industrial Commission mentioned various factors as baving 
operated to retard industrial development, for instance, the natural 
conservatism of the people, the inefficiency of labour, the absence 
of industrial and technical education, the lack of business enterprise, 
the shyness of capital for new undertakings, aud the want of proper 
Organization for utilising such capital as is available. 

Industrial aptitude in the past 


72. Some of these factors might suggest the idea that Indians 
were lacking in certain qualities nccessary for success in industrial 
pursuits, and that therefore oue of the foundations for a profitable 
application of protection, namely a people fitted to make good use 
of it, was absent. We do not think that this idea is supported by 
past experience. If we take history as a guide to the future, we 
see that there have been times when the manufacturers of the 
country aftained a high degree of excellence and were well-known 
beyond its borders. As the Industria] Commission explained, India 
Was at ove time famous ‘for the high artistio skill of her 
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craftsmen,” and it wus not until the industrial revolution of the 18th 
century that she began to fall behind in the industrial sphere and 
that in the words of the Industrial Commission ‘the erroneous 
idea that tropical countries, with their naturally fertile lands and 
trying climate, were suited to the production of raw materials rather 
than to manufactures’ developed The cotton manufactures of 
India which were exported in large quantities throughout Asia and 
Europe, the skill in shipbuilding which was at one time freely 
utilised by the East India Company, the working of iron which in 
the old days had been brought to a considerable pitch of excellence, 
the manufacture of steel sword blades commanding agreat reputa- 
tion in foreign countries, the exports of silk textiles and sugar, all 
prove that Indians exhibited a natural aptitude for industrial work, 
and that the present relative backwardness in this respect should 
not be regarded as indicating any obstacle to a wide development 
of industries in the future. 


Differences in natural aptitude diminishing 


73. Further, the unevenness of development to which the 
Industrial Commission drew attention appears to be due in part to 
a stuiking difference i natural aptitude for industries, which can 
be traced 1n different communities in India For centuries the 
people of Western India bave shown a marked instinct for commerce : 
and from commerce they have moved natuially to industries, s0 
that at the present time they divide with the Huropean community 
the industrial Jeadership of India But the people of Bengal, 
Madras and Burma have 1n genetal neglected industrial yursuits, 
and if industries have established themsclyes within their borders, 
have loft their development to others It would tike ns beyond 
our province to attempt to trace these tendoncies to their origin, 
whether it may be found 1n a fertile soil providing a hvelihood in 
roturn for little labou:, or 1n a social system which exalts the less 
thaterial side of life, im economic conditions which produce a class 
of middlemen living patasitically on the profits of the land, or in 
historical traditions which attract the most enterprising classes to 
administratiou. Whatever the causes of this neglect in the past, 
we feel that in many parts of the country a change has ‘ume over 
the spirit of the people, and that what 1s lacking now is more often 
the opportunity than the will. We think, therefore, that so far 
as the comparatively slow development of industries in India has 
been due to lack of natural aptitude or interest, this factor will 
become progressively of less importance, aud that © time has come 
when India is prepared to take advantage of any stimulus applied 


to her industries. 


ies 
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industrial development requires to be stimulated by protective duties 


74. The question which we have to determine is whether the 
industrial ‘development at which we sim can be attained without 
the stimulus of protective duties, and if not, whether the advan- 
tage to the country arising from this industrial development 
will outweigh the burden which protective duties will impose. 
The Industrial Commission, which was debarred from considering 
questions of tariff policy, made a number of impurtant recom- 
mendations for the devclopment of Indian industries, involving 
the abandonment of a latssez faire policy. But we hold that these 
measures by themselves will uot produce that marked impetus for 
which the time and conditions are now ripe. Education can be 
improved, banking facilities can be extended, technical assistance 
can be offered to industries, but what is mainly wanted is a policy 
that will inspire confidence and encourage enterprise, and we do 
not think that the recommendations of the Industrial Commission 
provide this. Professor Pigou at the close of the passage which 
we have already quoted draws the following weighty conclusion: 
“From these considerations it follows that the case for Protection 
with a view to building up productive power is strong in any 
agricultural country which seems to possess natural advantages 
for manufacturing. In such a country the immediate loss arising 
from the check to the exchange of native produce for foreign 
manufactures may well be outweighed by the gain from the 
greater rapidity with which the bome manulacturing power is 
developed. The ‘crutches to teach the new manufactures to walk’ 
as Colbert called protective duties, may teach tbem this so 
much earlier than they would have learnt it, if left to them- 
selves, that the cost of the crutches is more than repaid.” 
The words might almost have been written with direct reference 
to the conditions of India, and the case for protection in India can 
hardly be stated better. India is an agricultural country which 
possesses undoubted natural advantages for manufacturing. She 
produces an abundance of raw materials, she bas an ample potential 
supply of cheap labour and adequate sources of power; and the 
establishment of two great manufacturing iudustries shows that 
she is capable of turning these natural advantages to use. We 
have been told by many witnesses that the chief obstacle to a more 
rapid development of industries in India is a certain want of con- 
fidence among the owners of capital. The practical protection 
afforded by the war had a stimulating effect on many Indian 
industries. But this protection, and such incidental protection as is 
yielded by high revenue duties, lacks the assurance of permanence, 
and fails to give the sense of security which arises from the 
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deliberate adoption of a policy of protection. This point of view 
was péfhaps expressed most clearly by Mr. Shakespear giving 
evidense on behalf of the Indian Sugar Produoers’ Association. 
He said, “My personal view isa that it isthe principle of the thing 
which we, as an industry, whould like to see far more than an 
actual duty of 15, 20 or 25 per cent. If the principle of protecting 
the industry is accepted, that is what is going to bs of value to us 
in developing the industry.” Again Captain E. V. Sassoon, one 
of the leading Bombay industrialists, after stating that Indian 
capital was “shy of anything new in the way of industrial enter- 
prise” said, ‘what ia wanted is confidence, and a policy of protection 
would help to secure that at once ” 

75. We have now shown that India will derive very great 
advantages from ind‘strial development, that the conditions fora 
rapid advance are suitable, and that without the stimulus of protec- 
tive duties the advance will not be sufficiently rapid. All these 
considerations lend us tothe conclusion that protection will bring + 
very Material gain to the country. 


Necessity of deriving a high revenue tariff 


76. A further consideration pointing to the same conclusion 
wilt be found inthe present tariff position in India. We have 
referred in Chapter Il to the increasing proportion which customs 
revenue bears to the total Imperial revenue, and we have now to 
consider whethor this tendency is likely to be permanent. We 
received a considerable amount of evidence regarding the respective 
merits of direct and indirect taxation. We do not propose to 
recapitulate the well-worn arguments of tha economists on this 
subject, but we are bound to take note of the fact that the general 
sentiment of Indian witnesses was strongly opposed to direct 
taxation, and that the collection of income-tax in India presente 
peculiar difficulties Direct taxes in India are confined practically 
to income tax and land revenue. With the latter, which is a 
provincial receipt, we are not concerned. The income-tax rates 
have been raised largely since 1915 16, and the yield has risen from 
3 to 20 crores of rupecs. High taxes on income are undoubtedly a 
handicap to indubtrial development, and there are many who hold 
that the rates ruling at the present moment are distinctly too high 
for the interests of industries and the general prosperity of the 
country. The witnesses whom we examined on this point were 
almost unanimous in the opinion that direct taxation has reached 
its Himit under present conditions, and in view of the general 
feeling i the country we do not think that any material inerease 
in tis form of taxation is feasible, If, therefore, any further 
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increase in taxation becomes neosesary, it will have to take , the 
form of indirect taxation. If, on the other hand, a decrease in 
taxation became possible, we think that it should take the form of 
& pirt pissu reduction in direct and indirect taxation. !n view of 
these conclusions ws cannot anticipate for many years to come any 
appreciable reduction in the revenue which it is necessary to derive 
from the customs. This means that import duties must continue 
high, and that, whether intended or not, protection will be given. 
77. Buta high revenue tariff such as that now in force in 
India is open to great objection. A revenue tariff based on free 
trade principles is one that is imposed on goods that cannot be 
produced in the country ; or, if this condition cannot be observed, 
it must be kept at a very low rate on goods produced in the country, 
or countervailing excises must be imposed, so that no protection is 
afforded to local industries. Until the year 1916 the Indian tariff 
might be said to have fulfilled these conditions. But since 1916 
the tariff has become less and less consistent with purely free trade 
principles. It gives protection, but it gives it in the least conveni- 
ent and the least beneficial way. The protection is not calculated 
on the needs of the industry, uor does it carry any assurance of a 
permanent policy It is casual and haphazird. Moreover, it may 
actually impede the industrial development by taxing raw materials 
and semi-manuufactured articles. It appears to us therefore that 
the necessity for raising a large revenue from customs duties and 
the obvious inexpediency of ignoring the effect of those duties 
on the industries of the country must inevitably lead India to the 
adoption of a policy of protection, as they led Germany in 1879. 


The loss protection will involve. 


78. We turn now to the loss that must be set against the gain 
to India from protection to which we have referred in paragraph 
75, The most important item is the burden of increased prices 
that protective duties will impose on the people. We have explained 
the nature of these burden iu paragraph 68 above, and we proceed 
to consider whether it will be so great as to outweigh the advantages 
which we auticipate from the adoption of a protective policy. 


79. As import duties have a tendency in some degree to extend 
their influence beyond the particular commodities on which they 
are imposed, it is necessary to treat with caution the argument 
that some article is not consumed by the poorer classes and that 
therefore a protective duty on it can dothem no harm. A further 
limitation of this argument is to be found in the fact that there 
are frequently partial substitutes for imported articles, which are 
manufactured and gonaumed locally, aad that any cause which 
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raises’ the price of the imported article raises the price alsd of the 
loeally produced substitutes. An obvious instance of suci a case 
ig seat: in cotton cloth. Experience, as well as theoretical reason- 
ing, shows that the price of Indian manufactured cloth is influenced 
by the price of imported cloth, even when the two classes are not 
im direct competition. In estimating therefore the extent to which 
the poorer classes will be affected by protection, it is not safe 
merely to ask what proportion of their income is spent on imported 
goods, We have received various estimates on this point, and all 
agroe that the actual quantity of imported goods purchased by the 
masses of [India is small. But this ia no final criterion of the degree 
to which protection will affect them, though there is no reason to 
suppose that, under the system we recommend, the indirect burden 
will be considerable. 
: Effect of Protection —(1) O1 the Agricultural classes 


80. There are however two classes of the population whose 
interesta as affected by protection it is particularly important to 
consider, the agricultural and middle classes. Agriculture is, 
and must remain, the foundation of the economic life of India, 
and this not merely because it furnishes the livelihood of threes 
quarters of the population. Indian industries cannot flourish 
without a prosperous [ndian agriculture. Agriculture is largely 
the provider of the raw materials for industry, and the Indian 
agticulturist will offer the main market for the products of Indian 
industries. Any form of protection therefore which would seri- 
ously affect the interests of agriculture would go far to dofeat 
ita owa object. We have already explained in what ways 
we think that industrial development may be of advantage to 
the agricultural community, 1n some cases through a sympathetic 
riso in wages, in others through the wages of industrial workers 
being made available for expenditure in the villages, in others 
through a reduction in the number dependent on the produce 
of the land. But while a policy of protection of industries may not 
injure the agricultural wage earner, who may be able to secure a 
rise in wages equal to, and in some cases greater than, the rise in the 
cost of living, there can be little doubt that the agricultaral producer, 
the man who either works the land himself or employs hired Jabour, 
must suffer to some extent. Protection must mean to bim a higher 
cost of production, arising partly from the highef cost of the imple- 
ment that he useg, partly from thé higher wages that he will have 
to pay 4nd partly from the general rise in thé cost of Jiving. Asa 
gat off against this higher cost of production it is probable that in 
the neighbourhood of'industrial centres the demand for agriéultoral 
prodwee will raige the price, But, in general, one of two results seoms 
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likely to follow. Either the agricultural producer will not receive 
for bis produce an increased price which will fully compensate him 
for the increased cost of production, in which case agricultural 
interests would suffer and there would be a tendency for marginal 
land togo out of cultivation ; or the price of agricultural produce 
will be raised generally to cover the increased cost of production 
with injurious effects on the mass of the population. Provided how- 
ever protection is applied with discrimination, we do not think that 
the burden imposed, either on the agricultural producer or, through 
a rise in the prices of agricultural produce, on the consumer in 
general, need ba sufficient to make us hesitate regarding the net 
advantages of the policy we recommend. 
(II) on the middle classes 


81. With regard to the middle classes, by which we mean 
mainly the professional, clerical and petty trading classes, there is no 
doubt that they will be more adversely affected than any others by 
a policy of protection. The middle classes have a certain standard 
of livirg which entails expenditure on imported goods. Their cost 
of living will undoubtedly rise. The possibilities of equivalent, or 
at auy rate timely, expansion in their incomes, however, are limited. 
It is probable therefore that for some period they will teel the effects 
of protection more than any other class of the population. Butin 
virtue of their education they, more than other classes, are in a 
position to estimate the value to the country as a whole of the 
developments which we believe our policy will produce, and so far 
as we have been able to judge from those witnesses who have given 
evidence before us, the middle classes are prepared to merge what 
might be regarded as their own immediate interests in the wider 
interests of the country. 

82. ln ertimating the burden of protection we have to anticipate 
the arguments given in the next chapter, in which we sbow that any 
type of indiscriminate protection would entail a sacrifice out of 
proportion to the results. We oxplain in that chapter the limita- 
tions that we propose with a view fo restricting the immediate loas 
as far as possible without reducing the gain that is to be anticipated 
from protection. If those limitationa are observed, we consider that 
the burden will bs one which it is reasonable to ask the country to 
bear in order to secure the great benefits anticipated. 

83. Before coming to our final conclusion we must refer to 
certain disadvantages whioh are inberent in any system of protee- 
tion, namely, the risk of encouraging inefficient methods of 
production, the danger af political corruption and the possibility of 
combinations of manufagturers. We have borne these points in 
mind in formulating our scheme of protection and in devising the 
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constitution of the Tariff Board. We explain in detail in Chapter 
V1 to what extent we think these dangers will be mitigated by our 
proposals, and it is enough to say here that we do not consider them 
sufficiently serious to affect our main conclusion, 


The balance of advantage 


84. We have now set forth, as impartially as possible, the 
arguments for and against the adoption of a policy of protection in 
India. In Chapter 1V we have shown the great benefits that will 
accrue to India from industrial development, and in the present 
chapter we have explained the necessity of the stimulus of protec- 
tion to secure rapid progress in this direction. We have also shown 
that the necessity of a high customs revenue is inevitably leading 
India towards protection. On the other side we have shown that 
the immediate loss to be apprehended from protection, and the 
dangers inherent in it, will be mitigated by the system of discrimina- 
tion which we recommend and by the constant supervision of our 
proposed ‘Tariff Board. We have carefully considered the weight 
of the arguments on both sides, and apart from the strong Indian 
sentiment in favour of protection, to which we have referred above, 
we are satisfied, on economic grounds, that the temporary lass 
involved will be more than made good by the ultimate gain, and 
that the balance of advantage is heavily on the side of the 
recommendation made in the opening paragraph of this chapter v2., 
the adoption of a policy of protection to be applied with disorimina- 
tion along the lines indicated in this report. 


Imperial Preference 
(1) History and Meaning 


214. The question of Imperial Preference in the British Empire 
first took practical shape in 1897, when Canada, partly in pursuance 
of a more liberal tariff policy, reduced her duties on British goods. 
Owing to the existence of certain commercial treaties the benefits 
intended for Great Britain had to be conferred temporarily on some 
other countries, but the hampering treaties were denounced in 1898, 
and from that time the prefcrence, which was fixed at one-fourth of 
the duty, was confined to the United Kingdom and such British 
colonies as gave Canada favourable treatment. In 1900 the pre- 
ference was raised to one-third. 

215. The subject of Imperial Preference came before the 
Colonial Conference of 1902, and on this occasion the principle was 
for the firet time authoritatively recognised as one of general 
application. The resolution passed by the Conference was ag 
follows :— ; 
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‘1, That this Conference recognises that the principle of preferential trade 
between the United Kingdom and His Mayjesty’s Dominions beyond the aeas 
would stimulate and facilitate mutual commercial intefcourse, and would, by 
promoting the development of the resources and industries of the several parts, 
strengthen the Empire 

‘2 [bat this Conference recogniscs that, in the present circumstances of the 
Colonics, 1t 18 not practicable to adopt a general system of free trade as bet ween 
the mother country and the British Dominions beyond the seas 

“3 ‘bat with a view, however, to promoting the increase of trade within 
the Empire, 1t 1s desirable that those Colonia which have not already 
adopted such a policy should, us far as their circumstances permit, give 
substantial preferential treatment to the products afd manufactures of the 
United Kingdom 

“4 bat vbe Prime Minister of the Colonies respectfully urge on His 
Mayjesty’s Government the expediency of granting in the United Kingdom 
preferential treatment to the prodiéts and mannfactures of the Colonies 
elther by exemption from or reduction of dutis now or heieafter 1m posed. 

6 That the Prime Ministers present at the Conference undertake to submit 
to their respective Govcrnments at the garlicst gppoitunity the principle of the 
resolution, and to request thm to take tuch measures as may be necessary to 
give effect to it ” 

The principles of {mperial :prefererce 


216. The pointe of chief importance which etherge from this 

resolution aro : — ‘ 

(1) That the stimulation of commercial intercourse betwecn the diffeletit 
parts of the Empire was in the intcrcsts of the Empire ; 

(2) that the pulicy of preference would devilop the resources of the several 
parts of the Empire and thus strengthen the whole , 

(3) that there was no question of the Dominions abating ther protectionist 
policy, and no idea of establishing free trade within the Empire ; 

(4) that the preference given should bc wholly voluntary, ani should not po 
beyond what the circumst inces of cach unit might reasonably pcrmit ; 


(5) thit the United Kingdom should, if possible, grant certain preferences 
in return 


Its extension 


217 In pursuance @f this resolution preferential duties were 
introduced by New Zealand and South Africa in 1903 and by 
Australia in 1907, but the Umited Kingdom decisively rejected the 
policy of taxation of food, tbiough which alone ary effedtive 
response could have been made to the preferences granted by the 
Dominions At the Colomal Conference of 1907 the question 
was onoe more raised prominently The representatives of the 
Dominions showed the importauce they attached to the development 
of the system and to some responte on the part of the United 
Kingdom, but the British Government explained without disguise 
that in their opinion the circumstances of the United Kingdom 
made thia impssible. The resolutions of 1902 were reaffirmed with 
a reservation by the British Government that they could not assent 
that,if was neceasary or expedient to alter the fiscal system of the 


ye ted Kingdom. ! 
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The Position of India in relation to Imperial Pereference. 


218. In the meantime the Government of India had been 
consulted in 1903 on the question of Imperial Preference from the 
standpoint of the interests of India. After reviewing the position 
of India, the nature of her trade and tariff, and her commercial 
relations with the Empire and other countries, their general con- 
clusion was that from an economic standpoint India had something, 
but not perhaps very much, to offer to the Empire, that she had 
very littlé to gain in return, and that she had a great deal to lose 
or to risk. 


219. Up tothe time of the war therefore the position was that 
the self-governing Dominions all gave preferences at such rates as 
they considered advisable to certain products of the United King- 
dom, and in some cases to the products of other parts of the Empire ; 
that India aud the majority of the Crown Colonies bad not adopted 
the ptinciple; and that the British Government had definitely 
étated that it did not see its way to grant preference in the United 
Kingdom The preferences granted by the Dominions were intended 
primarily for the benofit of the United Kingdom. but New Zealand 
extended her concéssions to the whole Empire, and Canada ha 
voluntarily granted her preferences to New Zealand, India ae 
most of the Crown Colonies. Canada has also entered into special 
agreements with the West Indies. Australia and South Africa 
adopted the principle of confining their preferences primarily to 
the United Kingdom and only extending them to other parts of 
the Kmpire nas the result of negotiations. South Africa bas 
negotiated agreements with Canada, New Zealand and Australia. 
Australia bas made an agreement only with South Alrica, bué it 
is stated that negotiations for an agreement with New Zealand are 
at present in progress, In Canada, Australia and New Zealand the 
preferential duties are usually about twothirds of the full 
duty, though the fraction varies considerably both above and 
below this figure The South Africun preference is a small ono 
and is usually only a rebate ot 3 per cont. ad valorem Ina 
number of cases when the general duty is only 3 percent British 
gouds ary admitted free, and in the other Dominions in the same 
way British goods are sometimes admitted free, when the general 
duty is at a low rate. It must be remembered that in no case do 
the Dominions allow these preferences to interfere with the degree 
of protection which they consider necessary for their own industries. 


The effects of the War. 


220. The war gave 8 great impetus to the policy of consolidatirg 
the Empire, and in the lighteof the ideas engendered by the war the 
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question of Imperial Preference began to be re-éxamined. The 
Economic Conference at Paris in 1916 passed a resolution recom- 
mending the Allies to take the necessary steps without delay to 
ronder themselves independent of the enemy countries as regards the 
raw materials and manufactured articles essential to the develop- 
ment of their economic activities. This resolution raised the whole 
question of the organization of the Empire as an _ independent 
economic unit, and it was proposed to convene a conference of 
the Dominions and India to consider the commercial policy to be 
adopted after the war, Ideas at this time were perhaps coloured 
unduly by war conditions, and more stress seems to have been laid 
on the desirability of making the Empire self-contained in the 
matter of food supplies, raw materials and manufactures, and 
evolving a unified policy, than on the mere development of the in- 
terchange of products between the various parts. 
Further preferences. The United Kingdom adopts the policy 


221. The projected conference was never held in the form which 
was apparently contemplated. But the Imperial War Conference, 
1917, passed the following resolution :— 

“ The time has arrived when all possible encouragement should be given to 
the development of Imperial resources, and especially to making the Empire 
independent of other countries in respect, of food supplies, zaw materials, and 


essential industries. With these objects in view this Conference expresses itself 
in favour of :— 


(1) The principle that each part of the Empire, having due regard to the 
interests of our Allies, shall give gpecially favourable treatment and facilities to 
the produce and manufactuics of other parts of the Empire. 

(2) ATrangemcnts by which intending emigrants from the United Kingdom 
may be induced to scttle in countrics under the British flag ” 

222. The movement towards a strengthening of the links of 
Empire found expression In independent action taken by many of 
the members The most important event was the adoption by 
the United Kingdom in 1919 of the policy of preference, thus 
reversing the attitude taken in 1907. It had always been 
recognised that preferences given by the United Kingdom, unless 
accompanied by considerable departures in fiscal policy would not 
have avy great practical effect. Butin 1919 the United Kingdom 
without altering its general tariff policy granted to the whole Empire 
preferential rates, which were usually five-sixths or two-thirds of the 
full rate, on nearly all articles on which import duties were levied. 
At the same tims many of the Crown Colonies took up the question 
of Bmperial Preference, some of them have already introduced 
‘preferential rates, while it is believed that others have them under 
consideration. Australia and New Zealand have also within the 
last two years ravised and increased th¢ir preferences, 
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223. [¢ was not possible for India to ignore a general movement 
of this nature, and from 1917 onwards the question of Imperial 
Preference has in one form or another been before the Government 
of India. We have already explained how the resolution moved by 
Sir George Barnes in February 1920 in the Imperial Legislative 
Council for the appointment of a committee to report * whether or 
not it is advisable to apply to the Indian Customs Tariff a system of 
preference in favour of goods of Empire origin,” lod directly to the 
euquiry which we have been conducting. 


(ii) Economic Principles 


224. As a preliminary to considering the adoption of a policy of 
Imperial Preference by India it is important to obtain a clear 
idea of the economic effects of preferential duties. Preference means 
that goods from one or more favoured countries pay duty at a rate 
lower than the general rate. Whether the preferential rate is a real 
reduction in duty or whether the general rate bas been arrived at by 
making an addition to what 1s considered the minimum duty, which 
thus becomes the preferential rate, is, ia considering the economic 
effect, immaterial. For our present purpose the preference may be 
treated as a reduction of duty in comparison with the rate imposed 
on foreign countries in general. The effect of such a reduction is 
clearly expressed in the following passage from the Report on 


Reciprocity aud Commercial Treaties prepared by the United States 
Tariff Commission in 1918 :— 


As Tegards economic effect, reductions of duty under the concessional 
method have different consequences undcr varying conditions ot supply as 
regards the article affected Where a reduction of duty affects only a fraction 
of the imports of a particular article, and the major portion of the imports of 
that article 18 still left subject to the main, or noo-concessional duty, the result 
is not only a loss of revenue to the Treasury, because of the luwer rates of duty, 
but absence ot any gain to consumers. [he reduction of duty redounds only to 
the advantage of the foreign producer, This situation was exemplihed by our 
experience with Hawan, as detatled in this report, undei the reciprocity treaty 
of 1875, That experience was not indeed part of a general concessional policy ; 
but it, nevertheless, supplies an cxample of the working of a limited concession. 
If, on the other hand, virtually the entire imported supply ot a given article 18 
admitted at the lowered concessional rates, the effect 1a that of a gencral reduc- 
tion of duty Such aretult ensucd, at least inthe more recent years of the 
operation of the reciprocity treaty with Cuba, as a consequence of our concession 
of a reduced duty upon Cuban sugar Ae shown 1n the discussion of Cuban 
relations, this concession resulted in a gain to the Cuban sugar producer during 
the first years after the reciprocity arrangement went into effect, bat had come 
to redound, during the years immediately preceding the European war, mainly 
to the advantage of the domestic conrumer.”’ 


Effect depends on the relative importance of the sources of supply 
925. We take it that’ this passage expresses accurately the 
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economic effant of a preferential duty. Qo long as a sibstattial 
quantity pf the commodity continues to be imported from countries - 
tea which the preferantial rate is not extended, the price of the’ 
commodity will be regulated by the bhigber duty. ThA consunier 
will thus pay the higher price on the whole supply, and the differ- 
ences between the two rates of duty will ba equivalent to a bounty 
to the manufacturer in the country receiving the preferencs, Whan 
on the other hand the country receiving the preference supplies 
practically the whole market, then the price to the consumer wy 
be regulated by the lower rate. The bounty to the foreign manu- 
facturer will cease, and the consumer will get the benefit of the 
lewer rate. The question therefore whether the consumer is or is 
not penalised for the banefit of the foreign manufacturer depends 
on the relative importance of the sources of supply. If the portion 
of the market supplied by the favoured country is large, the burden 
on the consumer will be smvlil or possibly there will be no burden 
at all. So long, however, as the supply from the favoured 
country is small relative to the total supply, the consumer 
will suffer. 


226. It may be thought that, unless the consumer suffers, the 
foreign manufacturer cannot benefit; thit 1s to say, unless thé 
foreign manufacturer is able to annex for himself some of the diffur- 
ence between the two rates of duty, he will nob be receiving any 
benefit. This however is not a fair statement of the case. To take 
an illustration, we may assume that the favoured country is, before 
the grant of preference, supplying three-quarters of the market. 
After the preference is given, the price to the consumer for a time 
may be regulated by the higher rite of duty, and the manufacturers 
of the favoured country will receive, as has been already explained, 
a bonus of the difference between the two rates. The effect of this 
bonus is to stimulate the trade of the manufacturers of the country 
receiving the preference, and ina short time they may secure for 
themselves the whole market, driving out altogether the non- 
preferred manufacturers. The price to the consumer will then be 
regulated by the lower or preferential rate of duty, and the favoured 
manufacturers will fiud that the price falls to the true competitive 
level. But they bave not thereby lost the whole benefit of the 
preference, Their gain is represented by the additional quarter of 
the market which they have secured for themselves at the expenso 
of their non-preferred rivals. hus they benefit even when the 
consumer has ceased to suffer. 


237. It will be apparont from the considerations stated above 
that the arguments in favour of preferential duties are very similir 
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to those in favour of protective duties. In bath cases the consumer 
is invited to suffer a temporary loss. In both cases he is given the 
hope that when the policy succeeds the loss will terminate. {In the 
one case, however, the advantage for which he is invited to suffer 
his temporary loss will accrue to the industries of his own country ; 
whereas in the case of preference it wiil accrue to the industries of 
the country to which preference is given. 

228. The analogy may be traced further. [t is an essential part 
of the scheme of protection which we have advocated that protection 
should be given only to such industrivs as may be regarded as pos 
sessing a comparative advantags, and which are therefore likely 
with the aid of the protection given to be able eventually to supply 
the needs of the country as cheiply as foreign industries. The same 
principle should be applied in the grant of preference. If a prefer- 
ence is given to an inefficient industry or to an industry which with 
the preference is not likaly to ba able to supply eventually the whole 
market, the preference will constitute a permanent burden on the 


consumer, and will therefore from an economic point of view be un- 
justifiable. 


The revenue aspect 


229. The economic effect of a preferential duty has two aspects. 
Hitherto we have been considering the duty merely as it affects the 
cousumer. But the duty may also affect the Government revenue. 
If the preferential rate is a true reduction from the general rate, 
it is clear that tho country granting the preferential rate is sacri- 
ficing revenue. As we have indicated above, however, preferential 
rates are frequently not real reductions. Preference often takes 
the form of raising the duties against the non-favoured countries 
instead of lowering them for the benefit of the favoured countries. 
In such oases it may be argued that the State sacrifices no revenue. 
Indeed it may receive in view of the higher rates imposed on the 
non-favoured countries a slightly higher revenue. But for the true 
economic effect we have to look below the surface. The best tax 
from the economic point of view is that which brings to the public 
exchequer all the money extracted from the pocket of the tax-payer. 
An import duty operates to raise the price of the whole of the 
commodity sold in the country, whether imported or produced 
locally. Consequently the best economic import duty is one imposed 
on a commodity none of which is produced within the country. 
In this case the whole extra price paid by the consumer is levied 
in the form of import duty and reaches the public exchequer. 
The smaller the amount imported as compared with tbe amount 
produced locally, the smaller is the revenue in proportion to 
the tax on the consumer. Itig to meet these conditions that those 
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countries which regulate their tariffs purely for purposes of revenue 
impose excise duties on the home production of goods on which im- 
port duties are imposed, Exactly the same considerations arise in 
the case of preferential duties. We may for purposes of this argu- 
ment concentrate our attention solely on the goods imported, and 
may ignore the home production, if any. It is clear that if a 
single rate of duty is imposed, the State will secure as revenue the 
whole amount paid by the consumer. But if two rates are imposed 
and the consumer pays a price based on the higher of these two 
rates, the State does not secure ns revenue the full amount taken 
from the pocket of the consumer. ‘The tax therefore to this extent 
is not sound economically, and this unsound economic effect may 
be represented by saying that the Government loses revenue—not 
possibly actual revenue, ut relative to the amount which it should 
receive in virtue of the burden which it is placing on the consumer. 

230. A preferential duty, when it takes the form of raising the 
rate against non-preferred countries, may sometimes receive the 
support of the home industry because it increases the protection 
which that industry enjoys. But thisis by no means a sound aigu- 
ment for granting such preference. It must be assumed under our 
scheme that the industry is already enjoying the protection which it 
needs, If, then, this protection is increased by means of a prefer- 
ential duty, the result merely is that the consumer is being penalised 
to an unreasonable and unnecessary extent, and that the industry is 
receiving a larger measure of protection than it requires. 


231. There is ono indirect effect of preferential treatment which 
is perhaps worth mention. The effect of preference will be to sti 
mulate imports from the country which receives favourable treat: 
ment. If the preferences aro important, this will tend to build 
np direct shipping connections between the two countries, and 
as a consequence will give the exporters of the country granting 
the preference some advantage in market of the country receiv- 
ing the preference. In other words, if imports are attracted from 
a particular country, there will be a tendency for exports to be 
attracted to that country. Thus to some extent it may be the case 
that the grant of a preference may bring some indirect compensa- 
ting advantage to the country which grants it, provided its exports 
are competing with the exports of other counties in the market of 
the country to which the preference is granted. 


(4) The economic limitations of preference in India 


232. We bave explained in general what we conceive to he the 
normal economic effects of preierential duties, hoth on the producer 
in the country regeiving the preference, and on the consumur in the 
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country giving it. We now have to consider the probable results of 
a policy of preference in India, in view of the special features of her 
economic position. This aspect of the question was examined with 
great care by the Government of Lord Curzon, and their conclusions 
wore stated in their despatch to the Secretary of State, dated the 
22nd October 1903. In its general features the analysia of the sitna- 
tion then made holds good. The Government of India in 1903 found 
that about three-fourths of the total imports into ludia came from 
the British Empire. Indian exports on the other hand wont pre- 
ponderately to foreign countries. The situation still is in broad 
outline the same, though such change as has taken place has been to 
the disadvantage of the British Empire. The figures given in 
Appendix D show that the imports from the British Empire, which 
were estimated at about 75 percent in 1903, averaged in the five 
years immediately preceding the war only 69°8 per cent, and in 
1921-22 stood at 66°6 per cent. The percentage of India’s exports 
going to the British Empire bas followed a similar course of gradual 
diminution. Jn 1903 approximately 47 per cent of Indian exports 
went to the British Empire, including exports to Hongkong and the 
Strates Settlements, which were, however, destined very largely for 
China and Japau. The corresponding figures for the years preced- 
ing the war show a percentage of 41°9, and in 1920-21 of 43, which 
in 1921-22 fell abruptly to 37°3. Turning to exports from [India 
to the United Kingdom, these represented in 1903 about 25 per 
cent of the total exports, in the five years preceding the war the 
average percentage was the same, in 1920-21 it stood at 219 per 
cent, and in 1921-22 it had fallen to 19'7. Conditions have not 
completely readjusted themselves after the war, but the figures 
seem to indicate, for exports as for imports, some degree of relative 
decline of the importance of the British Empire 1.. the trade of India. 
The present position is that india receives ahout two-thirds of her 
total imports from the British Empire, and sends to the British 
empire, after deducting exports to Hongkong and the Straits Sottle- 
ments which are destined for China and Japan, something over 
one-third of her exports. 
Indian exports not of a kind to benefit appreciably from preference | 
233. We have shown in Chapter Il] that between 70 and 2&0 
per cent, of the imports into India come under tbe class of articles 
wholly or mainly manufactured. On the other hand the exports of 
manufactures from India amount to only some 30 per cent of the 
total exports, the remainder consisting to the extent of 40 to 50 
per cent of raw materials, and the balance of articles classified 
under the head of “fond, drink and tobacco.” Broadly spesking, 
therefore, India may be said to import manufactures and to export 
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raw materials and foodstuffs. This fact is of great significanoe in 
considering the probable results of a system of preference. The 
economic advantage derived from a preference tends to be more 
important in the case of manufactured goods than in the case of raw 
materials. Manufactures nearly always meet with keen competition 
in foreign markets, and therefore a preference on manufactures is 
nearly always of value. The position in regard to raw materials is 
different. In the first place they are usually admitted free into 
foreign markets, so that the possibility of a preference does not 
arise ; in the second place it is an obvious fact that to a large extent 
they find their markets ready made, whereas the market for manu- 
factures has to be developed and carefully nursed. With a com- 
paratively small degree of competition to meet, itis clear that raw 
materials stand very much less in need of preference than do manu- 
factures, and that the gain to them by preference is likely to be 
correspondingly smaller. With regard to foodstuffs the general 
tendency in most countries is to admit them free, and the pos- 
sibilities of preference are limited. 
Indian exports receiving preference in the United Kingdom 


234. These general considerations are corroborated by an 
examination of Indian exports and the possible advantage they could 
derive from a system of preference. Lord Curzon’s Government in 
1903 considered the possible commodities to which preference might 
be extended by the United Kingdom, and found that few, if any, 
were likely to receive any appreciable benefit. We are now able 
to deal with the matter on a more practical basis, for, as we -have 
explained above, the United Kingdom granted to the whole Empire 
in 1919 such preferences as were found to be consistent with the 
tariff policy. The only preferences of interest to India are those 
on tea, tobacco and coffee. In each of these cases tbe preference 
took the form of a reduction of one-sixth of the duty. The pre- 
ference was a genuine reduction from the general rate of duty, and 
was not created by maintaining the existing rate for British products 
and enhancing it for foreign products. The amount of the pre- 
ference was reasonable. The United Kingdom early went as far as 
could be expected consistently with a regard for her own interests, 
We have to see what benefit within those limitations has been con- 
ferred on Indian producers. 


Tea. 


235, In the case of tca the value of the preference granted to India is 
discounted by the fact that her chief competitor, Ceylon, enjoys an equal 
preference. Between them these two countries provided 86 per cent. of the tea 
entered for home coneumption in the United Kingdom 1n the year 1913, and in 
1920 they provided 90 pez cent. Whin such a large percentage of the total 
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supply 13 entitled to the prefercntial rate, it may be assumcd in accordance with 
the general economic principles which we have stated above that the price to 
the British cousumer will be regulated by the preferential, and not by the general, 
rate of duty No direct bouns therfore is Likely to accrue to the Empyre pro- 
ducers of tea from the British pretersnce The advantage which they may be 
expected to derive consists in the incrcascd demand which the reduction in price 
may Cause, and in the possibility of securing for themselves the 1emaining 10 
per cent of the British market But in thi particular case it 1s not entirely 
Clear that the capture of the remaining 10 per cent of the British market will 
bz uf any gieat advantage to the Empire tia producers When the question of 
Introducing preferential rates tn the Unitcd Kingdom tariff was unde: consider- 
ation In 1919, the Indian Tea Association exprersed some doubt as to the value 
to them of the suggested preference They thought that 1t would have the effect 
of driving Java and inferior China tea out of the English market altogether, 
that the result would be that these teas would compete keenly 1m American and 
other foreign markcts with British tea, and that the British tea exportcrs migbt 
possibly lose those markets and would therefore gain nothing by the preference. 
These views, however, are not those now held by the Indian Tea Association. 
In 1919 the Association made a special maqust that India should be granted 
preference In the Canadian markct where Java tca Was obtaining 8 serious hold, 
& request which was grauted by the Canadian Government, and it expressed 
itself to us as believing in the advantage of prefcrence to the tca trade, and as 
anticipating good results if a preference were yranted by Australia. Wedo not 
therefore endorse the views expressed before the grant of the preference on tea 
in the United Kingdom as to its possible inutility But we do not think that 
the preference on Indian tea is only of indirect advantage to the Indian tea 
producers by way of a possible cxt neon of their market, and that 1t docs not 
Operate to increase their prohts per pound of tea sold, 


Coffee 


236 The [ndian coffee planters are probtbly mn 2 better osition to 
benefit by the British preterence than the tea planters, and they have consis: 
tently sapportcd the concession Thc propottion which the Indian supply of 
coffce bears to the total supply in the Umitcd Kingdom 18 comparatively small, 
and it 18 possible therefore that the Indiin coff e planters rece!ve something in 
the nature of a direct bonus I'he Indian coffie trade 15 ho ever small com- 
pared to the tea trade, and it 1s not clcar whether there 1» any large scope for 
Increased production in [nda 


Tobacco. 


237 In the case of tubaceo, which howevez also occupies but a minor 
position among Indian exports, 1t would reem likcly at fitst sight that the 
preference would be ot substantial advantage to the trade But, as was pointed 
out in 1903, the systcm of laying tte duty in the Umtcd Kingdom creates a dis- 
crimination against [ndian tolucco Thc duty on tobacco in England 1s charged 
by weight and not by value Contequently the cheaper article 18 taxed more 
suverely in proportion to its value thau the mor expensive, and the cheap 
Indian tobacco pays a duty which is particularly heavy Evcn with the pre- 
ference Indian tobacco remains at a disadvantage in the English market This 
18 & case in which a higher degree of preference or a change in the system of 
assessing the duty might be expected to give a real stimalua to the Indian trade, 


Actual and Possible Gain to India from Preference is Small 


938. The above examination of the existing preferences granted 
to Indian products in the*United Kingdom bears out our general 
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propesition that Indian exports on the whole are not of a nature 
capable of benefiting to any great extent by preferential rates, freely 
recognise that except perhaps in the case of tobacco, the British 
Government has done what it can within its existing tariff system. 
But only one of the major exports of India receives a preference, 
and even if the tariff policy of Great Britain were to be modified, as 
was proposed in 1904, with a view to extending the field of pre- 
ference, we do not think that the gain to India would be great. 


239. On the other band it would no doubt be possible for India 
to confer substantial advantages an British products by the grant of 
preferences in her market. The nature of the British imports, 
which are nearly all manufactures, makes this clear. But we do not 
think that India could grant anything of great value without im- 
posing a serious burden on herselt, and it would not be reasonable for 
India to incur such a buiden. 


Indian fear that preterence must diminish protection not justified. 


240. Before dealing with what we take to be the real objection 
to tho grant of any extensive system of preferences by India, we 
wish to mention two points in respect of which apprehension is 
generally expressed by Indian witnesses, but which do not seem to 
us to justify an adverse verdict from the economic point of view. In 
the first place many witnesses have expressed the fear that a policy 
of preference would be equivalent to weakening the policy of protec- 
tion, that the grant of preference to British manufactures in the 
Indian market would mean that Indian indastries would not receive 
the full protection which require for their development. We need 
hardly say that, if such were the probable consequences of a policy 
of preference, we should, as strongly aid unreservedly as the witness- 
es to whom we have referred, pronounce our condemnatien. But wo 
have explained above that Imperial Preference involves no question 
of abatement of a protectionist policy, and implies no idea of free 
trade within the Empire. The Dominions, which have freely 
grantéd preferences to the United Kingdom, have all adopted a 
pronounced protectionist policy, and they have in every case taken 
care that the preferences granted by them to the United Kingdom 
in no way interfered with the protection which they considered their 
own industries required. We wish to make it perfectly clear that 
it is essential that, if any preference is granted by India, it should 
not be allowed in any way to diminish the full protection which it 
may be decided any Indian industry requires. 


Apprehensions of loss through relation by foreign countries exaggerated 
241. The secoud apprehension of écounomic loss which we do not 
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consider to be justified is that foreign countries will take retaliatory 
measiires against India, if India excludes them partially from her 
mistakes by a system of preference This was an argument to which 
Lord Curzon’s Government iu 1903 attached great importance. 
They realised the strength of India’s position as an exporter of raw 
materials which foreign countries were interested in obtaining at 
the cheapest rates. But they could not exclude the possibility that 
in the case of some countries and in the case of certain articles India 
might be open to attack. The position was reexamined by the 
Government of India in 1917, and they come to the conclusion that 
the dangers apprehended by Lord Curzon’s Government on this 
account were not serious. They thought that the strength of India’s 
position as a supplier of raw materials, many of which were 
monopolies or partial monopolies, had been under-estimated, and 
that the Indian export trade was not likely to be seriously 
prejudiced by any retaliatory action taken by foreign countries The 
position was examined once more by the Committee of the Imperial 
Legislative Council which was appointed in 1920 to consider the 
subject of Imperial Preference. Their conclusion on this point is 
stated in the following words :— 


“We fist considcted the question whether the application to the Indian 
Customs Tanff of aprystem of preference m= favour of goods of Empire origin 
would be hkely to mvolve any danger of retahation by countries outside the 
Bape im respect of cur expoit trade So far as we ate able to judge, we are 
unanimously of opinion that in view of the dimand for our raw materials, there 
19 no danger to be teatcd on this seore, and that the apprehensions of Lord 
Curzou’s Government in respeet of this particular aspect of the question would 
In present circumstanccs be unreal.” 


242 The consideration which we have been able to give to the 
matter Jeada ua tothe same conclusions as were reached by the 
Government of India in 1917 and the Committee of the Imperial 
Legislative Council in 1920 While it is impossible to say that’no 
country would take retaliatory measures against India in the 
event of the adoption of a policy of preference, we do not think 
that any country 1s likely to be able to embark on suci: action with 
any prospect of economic advantage to itself. 


943 We have dealt with two aspects of this question in regard 
to which we believe that popular opinion is mistaken in anticipating 
economic loss to India from the adoption of a policy of preference. 
But we have shown, 1n analysing the effect of preferential rates, that 
they*are likely in many instances to penalise the consumer in the 
eountry granting the preference, and itis in this respect that we 
anticipate that any considerable application of a policy of preference 
would cause distinct economic loss to India. The great mass of the 
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people in India, it must be remembered, are poor. We have through- 
out our enquiry borne thia consideration in mind. Our general 
recommendations bave been framed with a view to confining the 
sacrifice which must be demanded of the Indian consumer within the 
narrowest possible limits. It would not be consistent with our 
general view of the situation to ask the Indian consumer to bear 
an appreciable burden for the benefit of British manufacturers. Such 
burden as appears to us inevitable in the pursuit of a policy of more 
rapid industrial development the Indian consumer must be asked to 
bear. But he should not be called upon to bear an additional burden 
on top of this for the furtherance of interests which are not 
ptimarily Indian. 

244. In this connection a suggestion has been made that 
preference should never be given in the case of an industry which 
ig protected in India. This suggestion is not dictated by any fear 
that the preference might weaken the protection granted to the 
Indian industry, but by the consideration that the protection of the 
Indian industry already imposes a burden on the Indian consumer, 
and that, therefore, it is not desirable that a further burden should 
be imposed on him by a preferential rate, which would undoubtedly 
take the form of raising the general rate above the level which is 
required for purposes of protection. We do not think that it would 
be reasonable to lay down any absolute rule to this effect, but we 
consider that in selecting articles for preference the extent of the 
burden already imposed on the consumer in respect of those 
particular articles should not be ignored. 

Conditions in which the grant of preference might be justifiable. 


245. In our view it is clear that if preference is to be given it 
must be confined to comparatively few commodities and cannot take 
the form of a general preferential tariff. The commodities selected 
must be as far as possible those in which British manufacturers 
already hold an important part of the market, and in which the 
grant of preference is likely to develop rapidly the portion of the 
market which they will command, so that the burden on the con- 
sumer, if any, will be removed at an early date. We have'to 
recognise however that there may be few industries which fulfil 
the requirements we have Jaid down, A British industry which is 
thoroughly efficient and already commands a large part of the 
Indian markct is not perhaps likely to stard in need of the impetus 
that preference would give. ‘The industries which would be likely 
to place their faith in preference are precisely those which are less 
efficient, and the grant of preference to them might impose a per- 
manent burden on the Indian consumer, Nevertheless we recognise 
that there may bo casex, particularly arising out of special and 
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assistance to British industries without appraci ible econo niu luas to? 
herself, om 


he tet ee 
I 


Nature of foreign competition in the Indian market. 


246. Looking broadly at the competition of forsign countries 
in the Indian market, we sve that out of 34 per cent. of importa’ 
derived from countries outside ths British Empire about 18 per cont. 
in 1920-21 and 13 per cent. in 1921-22 came from the United: 
States and Japan After these two comes Java, the imports from. 
which, however, consist of sugar, and therefore do not complete 
with imports from the United Kingdom. The most seridus general 
competitors of British mannfacturers therefore at the present 
thothent are America and Japan. German competition in the 
matter of dyes is an importaut factor; and both Germany gn 
Belgium are competitors of whom account must be taken in ‘the 
imports of iron und steel. It must also be remembered that befora 
the war German imports into India exceeded those of any other 
foreign country, and that there are signs that Germany is gradually 
working up this trade again. Japanese competition is mainly 
confined to cotton yarn and piece goods. The United States senda 
large quantities of iron and steel, machinery, hardware and ‘cutlery, 
instruments, apparatus and appliances, motor cars and tobacco, 
which may be considered in varying degrees to be in competition 
with British imports. These ara the main heads under which we 
might expect British manufacturers to anticipate advantage to 
themselves from the grant of preferences in the Indian market. 

247. We have received a certain number of applications from 
British manufacturing interests for the grant of preference. Repre- 
sentations have been made in respect of dyes, motor cars, electrical 
apparatus, tobacco, drugs and rubber tyres, while a general appeal 
was received from the British Empire Producers Organisation 
impressing upon us the importance of the adoption of the principle 
of Imperial Preference. We are not in a position to make any 
d&éfinite recommendations in regard to the merits of these various 
applications. But we think it desirable to point out certain aspects 
of some of them which have come under our consideration. 


Dyes = 

248, The application which is probably of the most importance and: which has 
been most earnestly pressed on our attention is that on bebslf of British dyes. 
It was pointed out that the manufacture of dyes has been recognised in the United 
Kingdom as an industry of imperial importance, and that 1n consequence it hag 
received a very special measure of protection in the market of the mothemoountry. 
The considerations, it is urged, which have led the United Kingdom to 
give special treatment to the dye thdastry should Jeqd other parte of the Empire 
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to do what they can to assist the development of British dyes. I¢ ig not only 
that in time of war the Empire should not be exposed to the risk of flading ite 
supplies of dyestuffs entirely cut off. The dye industry has 4 much closer and 
more direct relation to the interests, and even the safety, of the Empire in the 
evant of war. It is recognised that an efficient dyestuff industry is of the 
utmost importance to the national security, ad in its absence serious difficulty 
muet be experienced in turning out rapidly the explosives and chemicals required 
for war, From this point of view theretore the establishment of a large scale 
dyestuff industry 1s of supreme importance to all parts of the Empire, It is 
admitted that under present conditions there is no possibility of starting euch 
an industry in India. India, therefore, 1n time of war must be dependent on 
the dyeatuff industry of the United Kingdom; and from the point of view of 
Indian interests 1t might be thought that some help could reasonably be extended 
by India to-the British industry. The Indian market is of great importance, 
and the British industry 1s at present apprehensive that it may loss this market 
and thereby suffer a severe blow. The competition 18 mainly with Germany 
which before the war was unchallenged in the production of dyestuffs. It 18 
urged that the German industry, which is a well-oraniteed monopoly, would be 
prepared to sell even at a loss in order to drive the British industry ont of the 
indian market, and that in any case the present depreciation of the mark gives 
the Germans an enormous temporary advantage in competition with the British 
product, For these reasons, and because the British industry is still to some 
extent in its infancy and has not yet reached the stage of full efficiency, the 
British companies usk for & preference in the Indian market 

249. We recognise the strength of the considerations put forward, but we 
realise also that there ‘are important argaments on the other side. We under- 
stand that in many cases the British dyes are not considered equal in quality to 
the German dyes, and that therefore by preferring the former India would be 
imposing a handicap not only of price, but of quality, on her manufacturers, 
The competition of the Iadian mills with Japan in piece-goods is at the present 
time so keen that India might well hesitate to handicap ber own manufacturers 
by forcing them to use dearer and inferior dyes. So far as tbe Indian market 
is concerned this handicap might be neutralised by increasing the duty on 
imported piece-goods, but such a course would have the effect of penalising the 
Indian consumer. In any case, the handicap could not be removed in the case of 
competition with Japan in foreign markets, 

260. We have stated as impartially as we can the arguments which have 
been used on both sides; and we fevl that, in accordance with the principle we 
have adopted throughout this report, we cannot go any further and on the 
limited information available to us make any definite recommendation. We 
think that, if the principle of Imperial Preference is adopted, the question of a 
nreference on dyes as affecting all interesta might be examined by the Tariff 
Board, 


Motor cars. 


251, The case for a preference on British motor cars was put before nus in 
writing by the Aseociation of British Motor Manufacturers Limited, and orally 
by the Motor Trades Association in Calcutta. The case of motor cars is some- 
what pectliar. The ma‘n source of supply is the United States which in 1920-21 
sent motar care to the value of £4.506.399, while the value of cars imported 
from the United Kingdom was only £2,138,987. The class of cara supplied by 
the United States and by the United Kingdom is different. The American cara 
make their appeal to the Indian market 1n virtue of their cheapnens, and the 
ennrmons increase in the import of American cara recently shows that thie is a 
factor which is of the utmost importance in Jndia. We yncderatan| that efforts 
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ate being made in the United Kirgccm to preducc cars which woold compete 


with the cheap American cars, and a preference in the Indian market might give 
a decided stimulus to this movement. 


Machinery 


252. With regard to machinery we have stated that it is desirable that it 
should be admitted free. But we would not exclude an examination by the 
Tariff Board as to the effect of imposing a low import duty on foreign machinery 
while admitting Sritish machinery free, 


Cigarettes 


258, The feasibility of a preference on cigarettes might also be examined, 
In 1920-21 the import trade was divided almost equally between the United 
Kingdom and the United States, the latter having a slight advantage. The 
bas of recent years show that the imports from the United States have been 


teasing very largely, and it 16 possible that a case for preference might be 
made out. 


254. So far we have shown that in the nature of things any preferences 
granted to India are likely to be of considerably less value than the preferences 
which India might grant to the Empire; and that consequently in any 
balance of economic loss or gain India would under any general system 
of preference be a decided loser. We do not however wish to lay too 
much stress on this aspect of the matter. We realise that Imperial Prefer- 
ence as between the Dominions and the motber country has not bitherto 
been & matter of bargain. The Dominions from the first gave euch prfe- 
ferences to the mother country as they felt were consistent with their own 
policy and were not injurious to themselves. Though they made it clear that 
they would welcome any response onthe part of the United Kingdom, they 
did not make the grant of their preferences conditional on such a response. From 
1897 to 1919 no response 1n fact was made. When in 1919 Great Britain decided 
to follow the example of the Dominions and introduced a preferential system, she 
gave freely such preferences as she felt could be granted consistently with the 
Interests of her own people and the requirements of her own tariff policy, In 
the same way, 1f [ndia 1s to adopt the principle of Imperial Preference, she must 
adopt it freely to the extent to which she feels she can do so without detriment to 
the paramount interests of her own people. She receives already certain prefer- 
ences from the United Kingdom Shc recognises with gratitude the spirit in which 
they are given. She will not wish to Jook too narrowly to the actual economic 
advantage of these preferences, and in tarn she would expect that any pre- 
ferences which she finde herself in a position to grant without serious detriment 
to her own interests should be received in the same spirit, and should be regarded 
asa voluntary gift and not as part of a bargain. 


(iv) Conclusions. 


Causes of Indian Hostility to Preference 


955. We have been impressed throughout our enquiry by the 
almost complete unanimity with which Indian witnesses opposed the 
principle of Imperial Preference ; and it is important to explain the 
causes which in our view underlie this antagonism. 


(1) Fear that it may Diminsh Protection 


266, We have already referred to the belief entertained by 
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many witnesses ne preference would: eperate to weakey the’ pro- 
tection granted to Indian industries. hia apprehension can be met 
by laying down definitely the principle that under no circumstances 
should preference b: allowed- to diminish the protection which it 
may be decided that au [udian industry requires. 


(i!) Burden on Indian Consumer 


257. A second argument which has weighed with many wit- 
nesses ia that preference is equivalent to the grant of a bounty to 
the British manufacturer at the expense of the Indian consumer, 
that India is poor whjle Britain is rich, aud that it is not reasonable 
to expect the poor country to make a gift to the rich one. We have 
explained tbat’ in our opinion this view of the question is not ur- 
teasonable, 8nd that any general system of preference would un- 
doubtedly impose an appreciable burden on the Indian consumer, 
which we do not think it fair that he should be called upon to bear. 
This argument may‘ be met by the assertion of a second principle, 
namely, that Imperia#'Preference should ‘not involve any appreciable, 
economic loss to India. In estimating the economic logs it wonld be 
reasonabld to take into account any economic gain which India re- 
ceives from. the preferenees granted by the United ‘Kingdom ; and in 
ease any should ‘be tempted ‘to look too narrowly at the valance of 
loss and gain, it is well to remember that India at present enjoys tho 
protettion of the British Navy in return for a merely nominal 
contribution. 

(1i1) Fear that it will affect India’s Fiscal Autonomy 


258. The main cause however of the general hostility displayed 
by Indian witnesses to the idea of Imperial Preference is, we think, 
political, It is based on a feeling of suspicion. There is a fear that 
if India accepted the principle of Imperial Preference she would find 
that she bad parted with the newly- won privilege of fiscal autonomy, 
that. in the namo of Imperial Preference the tariff policy of India 
would be directed not in her own interests but in the intereats of 
other parts of the Empire, that if India signified her ucceptance of 
the principle the details would be dictated to her regardless of her 
own interests aud wishes. We think that these fears are based on a 
misunderstanding of the true position. Many regard Imperial Pre- 
ference as meaning 4 unified tariff policy for the whole Empire, 
dictated, if not by the mother country, as least by binding resolutions 
passed at periodical Imperial Conferences. This isa complete mie- 
underetafiding of the real principles which underlie Imperial Pre- 
ference. We have shown above that Imperial Preference impliad no 
kind of interference in the tariff policy which the various Dominions 
have chosen for themeelves, and no.idea of a system of freg,trade 
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within the Empire or any uniform tariff policy. Itis true that as a 
result of the Paris Economic Conference of 1916 already referred to, 
the question of, the organisation of the Empire as an independent 
economic umf seemed tor a time to be coming into practical consi- 
deration. But the ideas to which the crisis of the war gave rige did 
not long survive its termination, and the policy of Imperial Preference 
developed on its original lines. Each part of the Empire took such 
stepa as it felt could reasonably be taken consistently with its own 
interests to promote inter imperial trade and the manufactures of the 
mother country. This isthe meaning which we attach to the policy 
of Imperial Preference, and all our recommendations must be read 
ay referring to such a policy, and not to any idea of a joint tariff 
policy for the Empire imposed on the various component parts. 
The assurance of the British Government regarding fiscal autonomy. 


259. But the doubters think that, whatever may be tbe policy 
in regard to the Dominious, India stands in a ditferent relation, and 
that the principle of Imperial Preference may be utilised against 
India to interfere with her fiscal autonomy. We would remind 
them that the principle of permitting India to decide her own fiscal 
policy has been stated in the most explicit terms. We qiote once 
more the recommendation made by the Joint Select Committee on 
the Government of India Bill in their report on clause 33 :— 

‘© Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her con- 
sumers a3 well as for ber manufacturers, 1t 18 quite clcar that she should hava 
the same liberty to considcr her interests as Great Britain, Aastralia, New 
Zealand, Canada and South Africa In the opinion of the Committee, theretore, 
the Secretary of State should as tar as possible avoid interference on this subject 
when the Government of India and its Legislature are in agreement, and they 
think that his intervention, when it docs take place, should be limited to bafe- 
guarding tle international obligations of the Empire or any hscal arrangements 
within the Empire to which His Majcsty’s Government 1s @ party " 

{n his despatch of the 30th June 1921 the Secretary of State 
said that on behalf of His Majesty’s Government he had accepted 
the principle recommended by the Joint Committee in this passage. 

6 
It is true that some doubt may be aroused by the words any fiscal 
atrangements within the Empire to which His Majesty’s Government 
is a party,” But we have explaingd that Imperial Preference, aa 
hitherto practised and as understood by us, cannot involve any dioe 
tation by His Majesty's Goverument to any portion of the Empine, 
The convention which the Secretary of State has undertaken to 
establish gives, it is true. uo assurance that a policy favoured by the 
Andian Legislature will necessarily be adopted. But ‘it does, , we 
think, give a practical assurance that 10 fiscal measures which the 
Indian Legislature does not approve will be adopted in India. Any 
fear therefare that particulay applications of policy of preference 
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can be made contrary to the wishes of the Legislature appears to us 
to be illusory. Nevertheless we would put the matter beyond all 
possible doubt by asserting as our third principle that no preference 
should be granted on any commodity without the explicit approval 
of the Indian Legislature. 


The Imperial aspect 


260. Hitherto we have discussed this question purely from the 
point of view of India’s interests aud India’s feelings. But we are 
not blind, and we do not believe that Indian opirion wil] be blind, 
to the larger Imperial aspect. In discussing the advantages that 
Great Britain might derive from a preference in the Indian market 
we have hitherto treated that advantage solely from the narrow 
ecouomic aspect, and it has presented itself as an advantage to be 
derived by particular industries or particular manufacturers. But 
even on the material and strictly economic side the interests involv- 
ed are far wider than those of the prosperity of particular industries. 
We do not forget that the United Kingdom is the heart of the 
Empire, that on its strength depends the strength and cohesion of 
tho empire, and that its strength is bound up with the prosperity of 
its export trade, which has enabled a small island to find the resources 
which bind together and uphold the great Commonwealth of 
Nations known as the British Empire. Unless the United Kingdom 
Maintains its export trade the heart of the Empire will weaken, and 
this is a contingency to which no part of the Empire can be indif- 
ferent. Nor again do we forget that the communications of the 
Empire are guarded by the British Navy, and that the burden of 
maintaining that essential cervice falls almost entirely on the people 
of the United Kingdom. 


The sentiment of Empire 


261. While however we do not igrore the material side of the 
policy of Imperial Preference, we believe that the sentiment with 
which it is associated is even more important. Imperial Preference 
ja regarded throughout the Empire as a means of strengthening the 
ties which bind together its scattered units, Adhesion to the 
policy of Imperial Preference is thus coming to be regarded as 
a test of loyalty to the Empire, as a proof that the various parts 
of the Empire look beyond their own immediate intereats and 
recognise their position as parts of a greater whole. From this point 
of view we firmly believed that India should not turn her back on the 
principles which have been adopted in the greater part of the Repite 
and are rapidly being extended to the remainder. We would Hi 
have India standing in & position of moral isolation within the Exapire. 
The view has been expressed that in Consequence of India’s ese 
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aconomic situation, which we have explained in detail above, and her 
consequent inability to grant preferences which are likely to be of 
serious economic value, such a gift as she might make would be re- 
garded us valueless. We are convinced that such a view is wholly 
mistaken, and that on the contrary a free gift from India, however 
small, would be weloomed by the United Kingdom ag a gesture of 
friendship and as a proof that India realised her position as a mem- 
ber of the Empire, 
Decision must rest with the Legislature. 


262. We recognise that the question of Imperial Preference is 
one which can only be determined in accordance with Indian 
Opinion ; and that the Indian view can he best ascertained by 
reference to the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly, 
without whose free consent no such policy can be adopted. We feel 
confident that the Indian Legislature will consider the obligations 
of India in this matter as a compouent part of the Empire. We have 
eudeavoured to indicate certain principles which should govern the 
application of the policy, if adopted. We repeat them once more, 
In the first place, no preference should be granted on any article 
without the approval of che Indian Legislature. Secondly, no 
preference given should in any way diminish the protection required 
by Indian industries. Thirdly the preference should not involve any 
acpreciable economic loss to India alter taking into account the 
economic gain which India derives from the preference granted her 
by the United Kingdom. 

Suggested enquiry by Tanff Board. 


263, It is evident that the Legislature can hardly be asked to 
pronounce an opinion on the policy until it bas some idea of the 
extent to which its application is feasible. We must therefore 
recommend that, as a preliminary to any consideration of the desir- 
ability of India adopting the policy of Imperial Preference, an 
examination sbould be made by the ‘Tariff Board to determine 
whether there are any commodities on which preference might be 
given in accordance with the principles which we have laid down, 
to the benefit of the Empire and without detriment to Indian 
interests. 

Policy to be adopted towards the Dominions and Colonies. 


964. Hitherto in discussing the question of Imperial Preference 
we have confined our consideration to preferences granted to the 
mother country. With regard to other parts of the Empire we 
would recommend a different policy. We suggest that to the United 
Kingdom should be offered such preferences as {ndia may find sha 
is able to offer without appreciable injury to herself, With regard 
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to other parts of the Empir: we resommend a_ policy of reciprocity? 
such as is already adopred by more than one Dominion for inter-’ 
dominion trade relations ; that is to say, preference should be 
granted only as the result of agreements which might prove to the: 
mutual advantage of both parties. In this connection [ndia would! 
doubtless not be unmindful of the fact that sha‘ already enjoys the’ 
berifit of certain coneessions granted by Cunida and New Zealand.:' 
The agreements which wo contemplate would be purely voluntary ; 
there would be no kind of obligation on Indira to onter into them 
unless her own intorests appeared to demand it ; and it is evident 
that politicel considerations could not be excluded in determining, 
whether it was desirable for Indi, to enter into an economic agree- 
mont. or not. 
The question—a pract'cal one 


265. We think it is necessary that there should be laid down for 
India some policy of the nature outlined above in regard to trade 
relations with other parts of the Empire. We have already mention: 
ed tbat India receives preferences from Canada and New Zealand. 
We understand that proposals for reciprocity were received in 1919 
from one of the Dominions. We have recently been informed by the 
Canadian Government Trade Commissioner to India that a prefer- 
ence on motor cars granted to Canada would stimulate the present 
tendency for the woll known makes of American cars destined for 
the Indian market to be made in Canada, and would be regarded 
as a graceful reciprocal act of the part of India. It see iis probable 
that this benefit could be conferred on Canada without any appreci- 
able loss to India. We have also received strong representations from 
the Govt. of Mauritius and the Mauritius Chambers of Commerce 
and Agriculture requesting that preference may be given to Mauritius 
sugar in the Indian market. We realise that, judged by ordinary 
economic principles, the case for a preference on Manritius sugar is 
not strong. The proportion of Wiuritius sugar to the total imports 
of sugar into India i, small, and there appears to be little probability 
that Mauritius will ever be able to supply the whole Indian market. 
Nor does it seem that Mauritius, though willing to grant India rcci- 
procal benefits, would be able to offer anything which would be of 
material advantage. At the same time it bas been urged that the 
majority of the population of Mauritius is Indian, that Mauritius 
sugar is gruwn entirely by Indian labour and that a large propor- 
tion of it is owned by Indian proprietors. A caso like this ig, we 
consider, suitable for «xamination by the Tariff Board ; and the 
Legislature should then decide after balancing the advantage end 
disadvantages whether it would be to the interests of India to enter 
into a recimocal agreement with Mauritius. 


The Minute of Dissent 


of the President and the Indian Members. 


The reasons which have moved us to write a dissenting minute 
may be stated in a few words: 
(4) The main recommendation has been hedgid in by conditians and 
provisos which are calculated to impair ite atility, 
(B) In places, the language employed is half-hearted and spolugetic 
(C) We are unable to agree with the views of our colleagues on Excise, 
Foreign Capital, Imperial Preference and the continuation ot the Tariff Board. 


2, Our first objection is to the statement in the Report that 

we recommend a policy of protection to be applied with dis- 
crimination along the lines of the Report.” To formulate a policy 
in these words is open to objection because 

(1) In the first place, it mixes up policy with procedure. 

(11) In the second place, by emphasising the method of carrying out the 
policy the vital issue of the problem 1s obscured. : 

(III) In the third place, it ignores the fact that every country applies 
PROTECTION with discrimination suited to 1ts own conditions. ' 

(Iv) Fourthly, in our opinion, the outlook of our colleagues 18 different from | 
ours, We do not, therefore, feel justified in subscribing to the view that Protec- 
tion should be applied with discrimination ‘ along the lincs of the Report ”’ 

In our opinion, there should be an unqualified pronouncement that 
the fiscal policy best suited for India is Protection. 


3, The manifold advantages which a policy of intense indus: 
trialisation will secure to India are undisputed and our unanimous 
conclusion is embodied in paragraph 54 which may be quoted here : 


‘‘ We bave considered generally the advantages and the possible disadvan- 
tages which would attach to a considerable development of Indian incustries, 
We have no hesitation in holding that such a development wou'd be very much 
to the advantage of the country asa whole, creating new sources of wealth, 
encottraging the accumulation of capital, enlarging the public revenue’, provid- 
ing more profitable employment for labour, reducing the excessive dependence 
of the country on the unstable profits of agricultare, and finally stimulating the 
national life and developing the national character.”’ 

4, We would, however, place before the country the goal to 
be aimed at, namely, that India should attain a position of one 
of the foremost industrial nations in the world, that instead of 
being a large importer of manufactured goods and exporter mainly 
of raw materials, she should so develop her industries :as to enable 
her within a reasonable period of time, in addition to aupplying 


her own needs, to export her surplus manufactured goods, With 
57 
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the natural advantages which India possess it is by no means difficult 
to reach this goal at an early date. India has an abundant supply 
of raw materials, a plentiful supply of labour, adequate capital and 
a large home market. All the requisites for industrial growth and 
development are thus present much more so than in many countries 
which have, without such advantages, attained a commanding 
position in the industrial world. There appears to be no reason 
why India should not réach a similar, if nota higher, position. 
This goal can only be reached by a whole-hearted co operation of the 
State and of the people. As pointed out in paragraph 58 of the 
Report, the tariff systerhe prevailing generally throughout the world 
are based on the principle of protection. The State and the people 
co-operate and the result is great economic prosperity. Until 
recently, the Government of India were unable to frame a tariff 
policy which would have been in the best interests of India. That 
position has now changed. In the first chapter of the Report it has 
been pointed out how India has now attained fiscal autonomy. 
The Government of India is, therefore, free to adopt, in co operation 
with the Indian Legislature, such measures as may appear to them 
necessary for promoting the industrial development of India and the 
consequent economic prosperity of this country. The appointment 
of this Commission is the result of such freedom conceded to the 
Government of India under the Reform Scheme. 

5. Weare unanimous in recommending that a policy of pro- 
tection should be adopted. Our disagreement arises from the fact 
that the policy of protection recommended by our colleagues is 
qualified by the words “to be applied with discrimination along the 
lines of the Report.” Wedo not know of any other country in the 
world, including the British Dominions, which have so qualified the 
policy of protection. While it is perfectly relevant for the Commia- 
sion to indicate the lines on which protection may be worked in 
the initial stages. the recommendation of the policy should be clear 
and unequivocal, While our colleagues recommend ‘‘a policy of 
protection to be applied with discrimination along the lines of the 
Report,” our recommendation is that a ‘‘polioy of protection” should 
he adopted in the best interests of India. The policy has not only 
the unanimous support of the people of India, but is on the same 
lines as it prevails in all other protectionist countries of the world. 

6. While we agree that the policy of protection should be 
applied with discrimination, we do not think that any qualifications 
or limitations should be made a condition precedent to its adoption. 
We recognise that in the efforts to -attain a prominent posttion in 
the industrial world, India will bave to pay a price. The economic 
well-being of indja which we aim atin the tariff policy which we 

' 
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recommend canuot be obtained without making a sacrifice. It is 
for this reason that we agree that the policy should be applied with 
discrimination. The discrimination with which we agree is intended 
to minimise such sacrifice as far as possible consistently with reaching 
the goal which we are putting before the country. We do not 
subsoribe to the condition that such discrimination should be “along 
the lines of the Report.” The conditions laid down in Chapter VII 
appear to us to be stringent, and will entail considerable delay in 
giving effect to the policy which we have unanimously recommended 
and will not produce adequate results. We share the concern shown 
in the Report for the interests of the consumers, and we agree that 
the policy should be applied in such a manner as to reduce the 
burden on the consumer to the minimum necessary for the purpose 
of carrying out the object in view. In the present economic condi- 
tion of India, limitations in the interest of the consumers are 
necessary, but we anticipate that if immediate effect is given to the 
policy we recommend, Indis will begin to grow economically prosper- 
ous within a reasonable period of time. It is, therefore, necbssary 
to make it clear that while the policy of protection should endure 
till the goal is reached, discrimination must vary according to the 
circumstances for the time being and should not be applied rigidly 
along the lines indicated in the Report. We may point out bere 
that while we want India to rite to a commanding position in the 
matter of her industrial development under the policy of protection, 
our colleagues anticipate as aresult of the qualified policy which 
they recommend that “India for many years to come is likely to 
concentrate on the simpler forms of manufactured goods” (paragraph 
310). A policy which is likely only to lead to this result for many 
years to come is not and cannot be acceptable to the people of India. 
In all protectionist countries, the Government and the Legislature 
as representing the people regulate the application of the policy of 
protection in a manner most suitable to local conditions and circum- 
stances, aud there appears to us no reason why the discretion of 
the Government of India and the Indian Legislature should be 
fettered in any way. The records of the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures conclusively show that non-official members have vied 
with one another in pressing on the attention of Government the 
interests of the masses. We can, therefore, coufidently leave the 
interests of the consumers in the hands of the non-official members 
of the Indian Legislature who are representative of large and varied 
interests. We should, therefore, recommend that the application 
of the policy of protection should be regulated from time to time by 
auch discrimination as may be considered necessary by the Govery- 
ment of India and the Indiaw Legislature. 
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7. While recognising the necessity of caution in the application 
of the principle of protection in the interests of the masses we do not 
think if would be right to hedge the policy in such a manner as to 
lead to inadequate results. We may, therefore, emphasise the fact 
that we desire immediate effect to be given to the policy zecommend- 
ed by us in order to achieve the object in view as early as possible, 
India’s dependence upon agriculture has found her in serious 
econoiwic difficulties. Through the operation of world causes, the 
cost of living bas enormously increased during recent times and 
there is a great amount of misery prevailing in the land. The 
revenue needs of the country have enormously increased and taxation 
has been raised to an unbearable level. It is, therefore, essentially 
necessary that immediate steps should be taken to adopt an intense 
policy of industrialisation to ensure the creation of new sources of 
wealth, encouragement for the accumulation of new capital, enlarge- 
ment of public revenues and providing more profitable employment 
for labour. 


8. We regret that our colleagues should have thought it neces- 
sary to justify the fiscal policy hitherto pursued ; there is consider- 
able difference of opinion as to its wisdom or suitability. We are not, 
therefore, prepared to accept that portion of the Report dealing with 
the subject. We would, however, point out that all the necessary 
requisites for industrialisation have existed in India fora long time 
and if a policy of protection had been adopted, say at least a gene- 
ration ago, if the same freedom to regulate her fiscal policy had been 
conceded to India as was conceded to the Self-Governing Dominions, 
India would have made by this time great progress in the direction 
of industrialisation and would not have been found in the state of 
economic backwardness in which we now find her. 


9, The Industrial Commission bas placed on record the policy 
pursued in India in the following words : 


‘The commercial instincts of the East India Company had from its cathest 
days in this country led it to make various attempts to improve those Indian 
industries from which 1ts export trade was largely diawn, as for example, by 
organising and financing the manufacture of cotton and silk piece-goods and 
silk yarn, although this policy met with opposition from vested interests 1 
England, which were at one time sufficiently powerful to insist that it should 
be suspended and that the Company should 1: stead concentrate on the export 
irom India of the raw material necessary for manufactures in England. The 
effect of this traditional policy continued for sume time after the Company had 
ceased to be a trading body and even aftc: it had been replaced by the direct 
rate of the Crown, and doubtless moulded such subsequent efforts as were made 
in the same dircction by Government. But as laissez-faire views gradually 
gained increastng acceptance both in England and in Inde, these spasmodic 
efforts tecame less frquent and the first effort at a gencral poly of industrial 
d:y lopment took only two forme—a very immperfcct provision of technicpl and 
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industrial education, and the collection and digacmination of commercial and 
induatrial information.” 


10. As admitted in the Report, in view of her past achieve- 
ments India’s capacity to be an industrial country cannot be doubted. 
The Industrial Commission found that ‘the industrial syetem is 
unevenly and in most cases inadequately developed and the capitalists 
of the country with a few notable exceptions have till now left to 
other countries the work of and the profit from manufacturing her 
valuable raw materials or have allowed them to remain unutilized.” 
lf the Industrial Commission bad not been debarred from consider- 
ing the question of Indian fiscal policy, we venture to think that 
they would have come to the same conclusion as is held by the people 
of India that this result was to the policy of free trade imposed 
upon India. Ifa policy due to 

“yested interests 1n England which were at one time sufficiently powerful 
to insist that.....................the (Hast India) Company should concentrate on 


the export of raw materials necessary for manufactures in England” (Industrial 
Commission Report). 


had not been adopted, the Indian artizans, whose skill was recog- 
nised throughout the world, could have easily adapted themselves 
to conditions produced by the advent of machinery, and the economic 
history of India would have been differently written. We believe 
that the industrial backwardness of India is in no way due to any 
inherent defects amongst the people of India but that it was artifi- 
cially created by a continuous process of stifling, by means of a forced 
tariff policy, the inborn industrial genius of the people. In para- 
graph 57, doubts bave been cast on the view of the Indian people 
that India was a country of great wealth which attracted foreign 
invasions and drew to its shores adventurous spirits from European 
countries. We would fain have left the past alone as no useful 
purpose can be served by raking up historical facts which can have 
no direct bearing on the tariff policy which is best suited to the 
conditions of India, We are, however, constrained to refer to the 
position in view of the remarks which our colleagues have considered 
it necessary to make for arriving at a conclusion on the subject. 
The works of eminent writers such as Meadows Taylor, Lecky, 
Romesh Chandra Dutt, Wilson and Professors Hamilton and Jadn- 
nath Sircar show how great India’s economic and industrial position 
was in the past. A few extracts from these authors will be found 
in the Appendix. 


Excise Policy. 


| 
11, We must record our dissent from the policy recommended by 
our colleagues in regard to excise duties, It may be pointed out 
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that towards the close of the Middle Ages internal duties formed a 
substantial part of revenue resources ; but even in those days, they 
were regarded as an obnoxious method of taxation. The more en- 
lightened policy of the modern age has gradually swept away all 
internal duties which bampered trade and industry and excise on all 
articles excepting those which are injurious to public health and on 
a few luxuries. Our colleagues have in paragraph 143 referred to 
the excise policy of various countries from which it is evident that in 
most civilized countries such duties are restricted to alcohol and 
tobacco. They state :— 

‘© In the British Colonies and the United States of America excise taxation 
has gtadually been confined to these articles But on the continent of Europe 
many countries have applied the excise system to other commodities, such as sugar 
and salt, while France employs not only a comparatively wide range of excise 
duties, but also a system of State monopolies under which the whole profits from 
the manufacture of excisable articles, such as tobacco and matches, are secured 
to the State In Egypt after the establishment of two cotton mills in 1901 
the Government eubjected their product to a consumption tax of 8 per cent as 
compensation for the loss of customs revenue. In Japan cotton cloth 1s subject 
to a consumption tax which comprises both an excise duty on home prodaction 
and a surcharge on the customs duty onthe imported articles, A rebate 16 
allowed if the cloth 1s exported Japan also levies a consumption tax on 
kerosene and an excise duty on sugar.”’ 

12 We will state at once that in our view exoise duties should be 
restricted to such articles as alcohol and tobacco which are regarded 
as injurious to public health or to public morality and the consump- 
tion of which it is desirable to check and to a few luxuries. This is 
the policy which is at present adopted by tho United States of 
America and the British Colonies. It has the support of Professor 
Plehn who argues that excise is a justifiable source of revenue when 
it is levied on articles such as wines, tobacco, etc., whose consump- 
tion it is desirable to check in the interests of the community and 
that if more revenue is required it may be justifiable to impose excise 
on articles of luxury produced in the country. 


13. As regards the instances of European countries quoted by our 
colleagues, vtz., excise on sugar and salt, it may be pointed out that 
sugar may well be regarded as a luxury and the question of duty on 
salt which India also levies had led to considerable diffarences of 
opinion and cannot, therefore, be regarded as a precedent fora 
general excise policy. The case of France and Japan is different. 
France has adopted a policy of State Monopolies under which the 
whole profit from the manufacture of articles is secured to the State. 
A policy of this kind which a State works as a monopoly cannot be 
regarded as a guide for a correct policy on excise matters. The con- 
sumption tax on cloth manufactured in Japan cannot be held to 
provide any precedent for the purpose fa similar policy in India, 
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This tax is levied in Japan with the specific object of encouraging 
the export of cloth and to economise home conaumption. Such a 
policy may he justifiable in Japan becauso she has developed her 
induetries under a system of high protection and ie able to manufac- 
ture for the purposes of export. This condition does not apply to 
India which is hardly able to supply 50 per cent. of her own re- 
quirements. We have dealt with the excise duty on sugar which 
We regard as coming within the category of luxury. We are not 
aware of the facts in regard to the excise duty levied by Japan on 
kerosene, but one instance in one country cannot justify the laying 
down of an excise policy for India. The best principle to follow 
appears to be that of the British Dominions and this supports the 
viow we are recommending. The only other case which remaine 
to be dealt with is that of Egypt. {tis stated that ‘in Egypt after 
the establishment of two cotton milla in 1901 the Government sub- 
jected their product to « consumption tax of & per cent. as compen- 
sation for the loss of customs revenue” We wish our colleaguea 
had not quoted the case of Egypt. In view of the political control 
which England ox:rcise1 over Egypt and the history of cotton excise 
duty in India embodied in Chapter 10 of the Report, the conclusion 
appears irresistible that the excise duty on cotton piece goods in 
Egypt was due more to Lancashire influence than to any idea of 
compensation for the loss of customs revenue. 

14. Our colleagues recommend the imposition of excise duties 
on certain principles noted in paragraph 151 of the Report. The 
reasons why we do not agree with them have been stated. We may 
emphasise the fact that excise duties hamper industries and lead 
to undue interference with local manufacture, and it is for this, 
amongst other reasons, that excise duties are restricted in almost 
all civilized countries to the articles the consumption of which it 
is necessary to check in the public interest and to a few luxuries. 

15 We may point out that during the period of the war every 
belligerent country was hard pressed to obtain revenue from every 
possible source. In spite of such over-powering needs for revenue 
to carry on the war, none of them resorted to excise duties of the 
kind which our colleagues have recommended as a general policy 
to be adopted in India. An effort is made to meet this point in 
paragragh 146 of the Report, but we do not regard it as in any 
way convincing. The United States of America has gone dry and 
still no excise duties of the kind recommended have been imposed. 
Even if a large portion of the people of India abstains from indulg- 
ing in intoxicating drinks, asis implied in the statement in the 
report ‘we have pointed out above that the British Treasury is able 
to tex the general population by means of heavy exciae duties gn 
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alcohol, and that this excise does not have the same wide incidence 
in India,” it oan hardly be regarded as any reason for imposing 
aéxcise duties on the lines recommended. It cannot be contended 
that the needs of the [Indian exchequer oan possibly compare with 
the needs of the belligerent countries during the war, ard it muat 
be obvious that when none of them resorted to this form of taxa- 
tion, it cannot be justified in India asa general policy. In this 
connection, we would invite attention to the case of England herself, 
England raised revenue several times larger than the amount she 
collected before the war. She imposed a duty of 33 and one-third 
per cent on imported motor cars but did rot put any countervailing 
excise duty on locally manufactured cars. England has been & 
free trade country and the principles of that policy coupled with 
the ovoer-powering needs for revenue would have justified the 
imposition of countervailing excies duties on locally manufactured 
oars. The fact, however, remiins that she did not put any excise 
duty on cars manufactured in England. This instance alone is, 
In our opinion, sufficiently conclusive to show that the excise policy 
recommended by our colleagues in regard to local manufactures 
cannot be justified. 


16. We ehare with our colleagues the concern for the interests 
of the consumers in regard to the application of a policy of pro- 
tection. We should like, however, to ask how this concern is 
consistent with the excise policy which they have recommended. 
They propose that— j 

“when an industry maquirecs protection, any further necessary taxation on 
its products may, 1f other conditions are fulfilled, take the form of an excise 
duty PLUS an additional import duty, The lattcr should fully counterval the 
former and may be pitched at a little higher rate ” 

One of the conditions referred to is that ‘excise duties shovld 
ordinarily be confined to industries which are concentrated in 
large factories or small areas.’ Coupled with this condition is 
the recommendation in paragragh 170, viz, “if, on the other hand, 
Government hold that their revenue requirements make it obliga- 
tory to levy taxation on cotton cloth in excess of this amount, it 
will be necesgary for them to formulate proposals in accordance with 
the principles we have explained, and to lay these proposals before 
the Legislature.” The effect of these recommeadations with regard 
to an excise duty on cotton piece goods is as follows :— 

17. Assuming that the Tariff Board decides that a protective 
duty of 10 per cent. is required for the textile industry and the 
revenue requirements of Government make it obligatory to levy 
excise taxation on cotton cloth to the extent of 5 pér cent., the 
import duty will have to be raised.to approximately 17 per cent, 
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The price of cloth will thus rise to a parity of 17 per cent. The 
economic condition of india is admitted to be such that a large 
part of the population is under-clothed and under-fed. It is a 
well-known fact that prices of cotton piece-gooda have considerably 
risen during recent years and the effect of it on this article of 
necessity may be judged from the speech of our colleague, Mr. 
C. W. Rhodes in the Legislative Assembly. He pointed out that 
the average consumption of cloth in India before the war was 
18 yards per head, while in 1920-21 it had gone down to 10 yards. 
The consumers in India will have to bear the necessary burden in 
the wider interests of the country, as a result of the protective 
policy which the Commission has recommended. ‘To suggest that 
further burdens should be imposed upon them by increased import 
duties for the purpose of countervailing excise duties is hardly 
consistent with the interests of the consumers, many of whom haye 
to be content with insufficient clothing. 

18. Our colleagues have referred to the power which the 
Central Legislature exercises under the Reforms and have stated 
that the question of cotton excise duties shonld be left to the 
decision of Government and the Legislature. We have already 
recorded our confidence in the Central Legislature in regulating the 
policy of protection and we would have unhesitatingly accepted 
their recommendation if the policy of excise duties, as reeommended 
by our colleagues, was sound in principle. The exercise of discretion 
is only possible in matters which are sound in principle. We have 
shown that the excise policy as recommended by our colleagues is 
unsound in principle, and the question of the direction of the 
Legislature cannot therefore arise. As, however, the constitutional 
question has been raised by our colleagues, it is necessary to note 
what the actual position is. In all countries enjoying responsible 
government the Legislature is wholly elected and the executive 
government is responsible to the Legislature. During the transi- 
tional period the position in India is different. The Government is 
not responsible to the Legislature, and that body is not wholly 
elected. The budget estimates are prepared by the Executive 
Government and important items are non-votable. Even in regard 
to the items which are subject to the vote of the Legislature the 
power of reinstatement vests in the Governor-General. The con- 
stitution of the Legislature also requires examination. There are 
143 members in the Legislative Assembly. Assuming that every 
member is present—experience has shown that this has not been so 
in practicoe—47 non-official members can, with the help of the officiul 
vote, out-vote 71 non-official members. It must be obvious therefore 
that the reault of a vote in the Legislative Assembly, unless there is 
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a clear majority of non-official members, cannot be regarded as 
representing the views of the country. [f the policy of excise 
duties, as recommended by our colleagues, was sound in principle 
and the vote of the non-official members of the Assembly had a 
binding effect we would have no hesitation in accepting the recom- 
mendation to leave the decision to such vote. We, however, hold 
that excise duties beyond the limitation indieated by us are not 
sound in principle. We, therefore, reiterate our conclusion that 
excise duties in India should be restricted to alcohol, tobacco, and 
such other articles, the consumption of which it is desirable to check 
in the interests of the community, and to a few articles of luxury. 
Cotton Excise 


19. We have nothing to add to the history of the cotton excise 
duties contained in the Report, but we do not agree with the con- 
clusion arrived at. Our colleagues provide for a possibility of excise 
duties being levied on cotton piece goods and other articles of local 
reanufacture which is opposed to the policy generally adopted by the 
civilised world and is contrary to the conclusion which we have 
come to in regard to the general policy of excise duties. 

20. The Indian point of view is conclusively shown by the evi- 
dence of witnesses who appeared before us. It is that the people of 
India are opposed to the levy of cotton excise duties either to 
countervail the import duty or for revenue purposes. Questions 
were asked by members of the Commission as to whether they 
would agree to the imposition of an excise duty on cotton piece- 
goods for revenue purposes, and the answer was mostly an emphatic 
negative. The debates in the Indian Legislature have proved 
beyond doubt that the sentiment of the people of India is opposed 
to this form of taxation. It has been admitted in the report that 
excise duty on cotton piece-goods is no longer fully countervailing 
and that in spite of this fact ‘the great majority (of witnesses) both 
Indian and Luropean have demandcd its abolition.” 

21. We have pointed ont in the previous chapter what in our 
opinion should be the policy in regard to excise duties and we 
believe that correctly represents the Indian view. We cannot 
understand why our colleagues have recommended that— 

‘the British Gavernment should announce its intention of allowing the 
Government of India to decide the question im agreement with the Indian 
Legislatare.” 

This reeommendation casts a doubt upon the fiscal freedom which 
Indig has already attained. The recommendation made by our 
colleaguea ie in contradiction of the history embodied in Chapter I 
of the Report showing how India has now become fiscally free. In 
paragraph 4 of the Report, reference ismade to the Despatch of the 
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Secretary of State dated the 830th June 1921 in whivh he says that 
he has accepted on behalf of His Mojesty’s Government the principle 
recommended by the Joint Committee in their Report on clause 38 
of the Government of India Bill. India is, therefore, entitled to 
regulate her customs tariffs as is most suitable to herself and it 
appears to us highly prejudicial to the interests of this country for a 
Commission like this to suggest that any such announcement is neces- 
sary before action can be taken in the matter of cotton excise duties. 


22. Our colleagues proceed to point out the financial difficulties 
of the Government of India We concede that such difficulties do 
exist, but itis necessary to point out that the cotton excise duty 
was not imposed for revenue purposes, that it was levied purely to 
propitiate Lancashire and that the amount of revenue received has 
substantially increased during recent years in consequence of higher 
prices of piece-goods as the result of war conditions. It may be of 
interest to note that the average annual revenue from cotton excise 
duty for five years preceding the war was only Rs. 48,44,100. In 
other parts of the Report, recommendations have been made to 
abolish certain duties which were levied expressly for revenue 
purposes, and the following statement shows the effect of such 
recommendations ou the revenues of the Government of India. 


Abolition of export duty on tea aes »» 60 lakhs. 
Abolition of import duty on machinery --» 105 lakhe. 
Abolition of import duty on raw materials =... 61 Jakhs, 
Abolition of import duty on coal she sai 5 lakhs- 


Abolition of import duty on hides and sking ».. 62 lakhs, 





293 lakhs. 


A further recommendation is that semi manufactured goods used in 
Jndian industries should be taxed as lightly as possible. The esti- 
mated income from articles wholly or mainly manufactured is 
Rs. 4,77,00,000 which will, ifthe recommendation is accepted, be 
reduced by an amount which can hardly bo negligible. 


94. It will be ohserved that revenue considerations bave not 
deterred our colleagues from recommending the abolition and 
reduction of those duties which have been spec‘fically imposed for 
revenue purposes, nor have they prevented them from recommending 
payment of bounties and subsidies. It is only when the question of 
abolishing the cotton excise duty is concerned, that their keen 
solicitude for Government revenues manifests itself. It has already 
been pointed out that cotton excise duty is not levied for revenue 
purposes, that there is an overwhelming feeling amongst the Indian 
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public to abolish this duty and that the Government of India 
have already declared their intention of removing it. It haa been 
unanimously decided tbat the Commission is not ina position to 
determine what amount of protective duty is necessary in regard to 
any article and the duty of enquiring into and making recommenda- 
tions on the subject has been left to the Tariff Board. The whole 
case for excise duties has been based on the revenue requirements 
of the Government of India. It appears to us that the real remedy 
to put Imperial finance on a sound basis is to take immediate 
measures to fill the reservoir of India’s national wealth from which 
State revenue can be easily drawn. The best way to replenish the 
reservoir is to stimulate industrial development by a policy of 
protection. We may quote in this connection the case of the United 
States of America and Japan. 


The following statement furnishes the growth of state revenues in 
those countries. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA JAPAN 


Year Duties Collected Year Duties Collected 





Mallions of dollars Thousands of Yen 


1870 191°5 1916 33°822 
1875 154°5 1917 33°019 
1880 182°7 1918 61°696 
1885 1781 1919 69°435 
1890 226 5 1920 74 414 
1895 129 6 
1900 229°4 
1905 287 1 
1910 3263 
1920 308 0 
1921 275 0 
1922 330 0 





The above figures speak for themselves. 


ln our opinion, there- 


fore, the real remedy is to improve the economic condition of India 
by promoting its industrial advancement and not by imposing 
excise duties on local manufactures. 

25. The revenue duties—and 11 per cent on textiles isa 
revenue duty—hbave been imposed without reference to their pro- 
tective effect and such duties have been levied irrespective of their 
effect on local manufactured goods. A duty of 15 per cent is 
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imposed on articles wholly or mainly manufactured, 25 per cent 
on sugar and 30 per cent on silk piece-goods. Though sugar may 
well be regarded as an article of Juxury and on which excise duties 
are levied in some countries and silk piece-goods are classified 
amongst articles of luxury, no exoise duty is levied on any of these 
articles. It is difficult to understand why our colleagues have 
shown in view of all these facts so much concern about cotton excise 
duty which was admittedly imposed not for revenue purposes but 
for other well-known reasons. 


_ 26. As already pointed out, the British Government has not 
Imposed any excise duty on such an article of luxury as motor 
cars when she levied so high a duty as 33 and one-third per cent 
on their import. If the Government of India desire to maintain an 
Import duty of 11 per cent on textiles for the same reasons as they 
levy import duties on other articles they may retain it at that figure. 
If they consider that they can reduce it to 7°5 per cent or any other 
figure, they are perfectly free to do so ; but we hold the emphatic 
view that for maintaining India’s self-respect it is necessary to 
abolish the cotton excise duty. 


27. Our colleagues subscribe to the suggestion of a clean alate. 
If that is so, then the conclusion is inevitable that the cotton excise 
duty must go. This is the unanimous sentiment of the people of 
India and should, we think, be given effect to immediately. 
Whether anything should be written in the slate again after it 
has been wiped clean must depend upon the policy of excise duties 
laid down for this country and in regard to which we have express- 
ed our views in the previous chapter. 


28. There is one aspect of the question to which special atten- 
tion should be drawn. When, in consequence of the first gift of 
£100 millions which India contributed for the prosecution of the 
war, India was allowed to raise the import duty on cotton textiles 
to 75 per cent without raising the excise duty on cotton piece- 
goods manufactured in India, a storm of protest was raised by the 
Lancashire interest in Parliament which led to much embitterment 
of feeling in India. Again, in 1921, the needs of revenue became 
insistent probably owing to the Joss sustained by the policy of 
Reverse Councils and the import duty on cotton textiles was raised 
to 11 percent. The agitation which was carried on in England is 
well-known, The Report records the facts in the following words :— 

“The whole question is permeated with suspicion and resentment ; and 
these feelings have been kept alive by the action taken by the representatives 
of the Lancashire cotton industry in 1917, in 1921 and again within th: last 
few months, the system which their influence bed for 60 many years imposed 
upon India,” 
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29. We should like to invite attention to the political effects 
in India of such agitation by Lancashire representatives. It is, in 
our opinion. essentially necessary that cordial relations should 
subsist between India and England. The imposition of cotton 
excise duties is one of the principal causes of estrangement between 
the two countries. Far-sighted statesmanship demands that this 
cause should be removed. The Indian sentiment on the question 
is decisive. The evidence placed before us conclusively proved 
this. It would be unwise to deal with the question by resorting 
to expedients which will not be acceptable to the Indian people. 
The best mode of promoting cordial relations and better under- 
standing between the people of the two countries is boldly to face 
the problem and in a spirit of political sagacity to abolish the 
cotton excise duty at once. It is needless to point out that unless 
this course is adopted, Lancashire will not cease to agitate on the 
subject and such agitation will be a constant source of ill-feeling 
between the two countries, 


Imperial Preference. 


30. We recognise that Imperial Preference is a means of 
strengthening the ties amongst a Commonwealth of Free Nations. 
The exchange of trade amenities, not in a@ spirit of bargain, but 
as a free gift, has the effect of cementing the bond amongst free 
vations forming a Commonwealth. It may be pointed out in this 
connection that the Dominions conceded the principle of prefer- 
ence after they had attained full responsible government “consistent 
with their own interests and not injurious to themselves.” Groat 
Britain followed in 1919 and “introduced a preferential system. 
She gave freely such preferences as she felt could be granted con- 
sistently with the interests of her own people and the requirement 
of her own fuscal policy.” Great Britain and the Dominions are 
able to regulate the policy of Imperial Preference on these lines 
because they are politically and fiscally free. The principle of 
Imperial Preforence implies the uncontrolled power of initiating, 
granting, varying and withdrawing preference from time to time 
consistently with each country’s interest and on lines which are 
not injurious to itself. India must therefore possess the same 
supreme powers as are enjoyed by the Dominions before Imperial 
Preference can become for her a matter of practical politics, India 
has not yet reached Dominion status. She is in a transitional 
stage ; her Government is not responsible to ber Legislature but to 
the British Parliament, Any acceptance in practice of the prin- 
ciple of Imperial Preference would make her liable to measures of 
preference at atime when she is not entitled to determine them 
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by the vote of a wholly elected Legislature with her Govern- 


ment responsible to such Logislature as is the case in all the 
Dominions. 


31. It is an admitted fact that the Dominions have regulated pre- 
ference as it has suited them from time to time. The British policy 
in regard to the grant of preference to Indian tea has been on the 
same lines. Wedo not wish to enter into the controversy as to 
whether reduced import duty on Indian tea is real preference or not, 
In 1915, a resolution was moved in Parliament asking for a reduc- 
tion of import duty on Indian tea. The mover clearly disclaimed 
any idea of basing it on Imperial Preference, but urged the reduction 
on the ground that as the [ndian tea was consumed by the poorer 
classes, it would be arelief to them. Mr. Lloyd George, who was 
then the Chancellor of the Exchequer, opposed the resolution on the 
ground that it would be construcd as preference and might lead to 
retaliation by China which was a large buyer of [Lancashire goods. 
The point to which we wish to draw special attention is that while a 
preference of 2d. per pound was granted in 1920 21, the budget esti- 
mates for 1921-22 reduced it to 1 and balf pence. We mention this 
in order to confirm the principle underlying Imporial Preference that 
the country grauting it has full power of initiating, granting, varying 
and withdrawing preference as it suits the interests of its own people. 
Such power India does not possess at present. It does not enjoy the 
powers which a member of the Commonwealth possessing Dominion 
status does. The logical conclusion, therefore, is that India cannot 
accept the principle of Imperial Preference until she has attained 
responsible government, and is able to regulato her fiscal policy by 
the vote of a wholly elected legislature. 


32. The Report summarises the present economic condition of 
India, and the conclusion arrived at is embodied in paragraph 257. 
After recording the fact that most of the witnesses expressed them- 
selves against the principle of Imperial Preference, it states that 


“a secund argument which has weighed with many witnesses is that pre 
ference 13 equivalent to the grant or a bounty to the British manufacturer at 
the expense of the Indian consumer, that India 18 poor while British 18 rich, and 
that it 18 not reasonable to expect the poor country to make a gitt to the rich 
one. We have explained that in our opinion this view of the question 18 not 
unreasonable, and that any general system of preference would undoubtedly 
Impose an additional burden on the Indian consumcr, which we do not think 
it fair that he should be calhd upon to bear. This argument might be met by 
the assertion of a second principle, bamely, that [Imperial Preference should not 
involve any appreciable loss to India” 


38. India cannot be called upon at present to euffer any ecuno- 
mic loss as she is poor aud as the consumers will have to bear a cer- 
tain amount of burden in the larger interests of the country under 
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a policy of protection which we are recommending. If this policy 
is given effect to immeniately, it is likely to become fruitful within 
the next few years and the economic condition of the people will 
improve. India by that time will have attained responsible govern- 
ment, which has been promised to her; then asa Self-Governing 
Member of the Commonwealth she will, we feel confident, be ready 
to adopt a policy of Imperial Preference. 

34, Paragraph 255 of the Report records the fact of the 

‘almost complete unanimity with which Indian witnesses opposed the 
principle of Imperial Preference.” 
One of the principal reasons for this opposition is, in our opinions 
the fact that India is not free, ¢.e¢, does not enjoy Dominion status 
in the Empire. The Hon’ble Lala Harkishen Lal pointed this out 
in his evidence. He expressed himself in favour of the principle 
of Imperial Preference on the distinct condition that the political 
status of India should be the same as that of the other partners in 
the Empire. Captain Sassoon also favoured the principle but con- 
ditionally upon the right of India to withdraw such preferences 
when her interests required her todo so. It will be obvious that 
Indian sentiment is practically unanimous against Imperial Prefer- 
ence in view of India’s present political status in the Empire. The 
conclusion is therefore inevitable that this question can only become 
a matter of practical politics when the promised goal of responsible 
government is reached. 

35. It may well be argued that while subscribing to the princi- 
ple of Imperial Preference our conclusion leads to the postpone- 
ment of its application to tie time when India attains her full status 
in the ‘Commonwealth. This is practically the unanimous view of 
the people of India. We are, however, of opinion that the Indian 
view would be favourably inclined to accept the immediate appli- 
cation of the principle provided conditions are created to place 
India at once on the same fuoting as the Self-Governing Dominions 
in this matter. It may be pointed out that in 1918 when the Gov- 
ernment of India proposed a further gift of about £45 millions to 
Great Britain for the prosecution of the war, they left the decision 
to the vote of the non-official members of the Impenal Legislative 
Council. It is therefore possible even under the political status 
which India now enjoys to so arrange matters as to bring about in 
practice the position which the Dominions occupy. We will there- 
fore recommend that the power of initiating, granting, varying and 
withdrawing Imperial Preference in regard to every article should 
vést by legislation or other equally effective means in the non-official 
members of the Legislative Assembly. They will thua be empowored 
by non official vote to regulate the policy of Imperial Proference with 
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perfect freedom on the same linca as those enjoyed by the Self- 
Governing Dominions. a = 


36. In paragraph 225 of the Report, it is stated 
“when the country receiving the prefer nee supplics practical y the whole 
market, then the price to the consumer will be regulated by the lower rate, 


The bounty to the foreign manutacturer will cease and the consumer will get 
the benefit of the lower rate.’ 


In paragraph 226 it is stated that 


‘after the preference 18 given, the price to the consumer for a time may ba 
regulated by the higher rate of duty aud the manutacturers ot the favoured 
country will receive, as has been already explatned, a bonus of the diffurence 
between the two rates = he effect ot this bonus 38 to stimulate the trade Ut the 
mauufacturers of the country receiving the preter nce and Ju a short time they: 
may secure tor themselves the whol: mark-t, driving out altogether the non- 
preterred manutacturers The price tu the consume will then be mgulated 
by the lower or preterential rate ot duty, and ‘the tavoured manufacturera will 
hud the price falls tu tue Glue cumpetitive evel But they have not thiicbylost 
the whole benefit of the preterence. Thbetr gain 1s represented by the additional 
quarter of the market which they have secured for themselves at the expense of 


theit non-preferred rivals, Thus tocy benefit even when the censpmer has 
ceased to suffer,”’ 


87. It is contended that when the whole supply arrives from 
the preferred country the consumer will cease to suffer. This is 
contingent upon there being in the preferred country sufficient inter- 
nal competition to regulate the price on acompetitive basis, In 
dealing with the policy of protection attention has bee) drawn to 
the danger of a possible combination of manufacturers for the 
purpose of exploiting the domestic consumer It is further stated 
(paragraph 86) that a protectionist system certainly gives an oppor- 
tunity for undesirable forms of combinatien. 


“ina free trade country no combination of manufacturers 18 able to keep 
price ot @ commodity above the world price. If all the manufacturecis of a 
parcticulat country agreed not to sell below a certain price the only effect would 
be that their home market would be captured by the foreign manu.acturers 
selling at the world price. The casu of the protectionist countries is different, 
Here we have a tariff wall affording, when the foreign manufacturers have been 
partly or wholly excluded, a certain latitude of price to the home manulactarers, 
If the latter do not combine, the home price will be regulated by the ordinary 
conditions of internal competition. But by means of combinations, it 18 pos- 
sible for the home manufacturers to keep the price «distinctly above the true 
competitive level without inviting foreign competation.”’ , 


The Report points out various remedies to be applied in the 
event of such a combination materialising in India. Under Indian 
conditions such combinations are a remote contingency but in 
adwanced countries they are far more possible. Applying this 
analogy to preferred countries the Indian consumer is likely to 
suffer heavily when by means of preference the competitive foreign 
manufacturers have been axcluded and the prices are maintained 


58 


t 
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at a high level. Tho oase of the monopoly in “shipping” is a clear 
instance in point. The Indian people huve to pay comparatively 
higher rates of freight because competition has been eliminated ani 
a practical monopoly has been crosted. Combinations of manufac- 
turers in India would be easily known and the Indian Government 
can devise adequate measures to counteract their evil effects on the 
consumer. When, however, competitive foreign manufacturers 
have been eliminated and the whole Indian market becomes the 
monopoly of the, manufacturers of a preferred country, the consumers 
may be penalised to a heavy extent and the Government of India 
may be powerless to take immediate and effective measures to 
counteract the evil. The remedy would of course be to withdraw 
preference, but the foreign manufacturers having lost the important 
Indian market may have reduced production and may not find 
themselves in a position to ro-enter the market to the benefit of 
the Indian consumer. There is, therefore, clear danger in the grant 
of preference and the loss to the consumer in India may not prove 
to be temporary as stated in paragraph 227, 


88, In paragraph 231, attention is drawn to a possible advan- 

tage to India in the matter of ber export trade. It is stated that 

“if the preferences ate important, this will tend to build up direct shipping 
connections between the two countries, and ag @ consequence wiil give the 
exporters of the country granting the.preferefice some advantage in the market 
of the country receiving the preference. In other words, if imports are attr- 
acted from a particular country, they will be a tendency for exports to be 
attracted to that country ” 

We are not satisfied whether in view of the actual trade between 
Tudia and England any such advantage will accrue. There isa 
danger that such a policy may penalise the Indian producer, by 
reducing the number of buyers, competition amongst whom main- 
tains a standard of world prices for Indian produce. It may also 
be remarked that there is a very strong feeling amongst the Indian 
people in favour of an Indian mercantile marine. Reference has 
been made in the Report in paragraph 131 to this feeling and re- 
cently it found expression in the Central Legislature. Nothing 
should in our opinion be done which will have the effect of retard- 
ing the establishment of a mercantile marine in India, or of making 
its suocess doubtful. 


39, We regret that our colleagues should have pleaded for 
Imperial Preference on the ground amongst others of maintaining 
the British Navy. We feel that the quostion of naval defencd of 
the Empire stands on an entirely different footing, and ought not 
to have heen brought forward in this connection. It might have the 
effect of reviving @ political controversy: whieh is best avoided at the 
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present juncture. In ovr opinion the question stands on Imperial 
sentiment alone and should be examined from that point of view. 
The defence of the Empire depends upon various other standpoints, 
and the muintenace of the Indian Army which bas eerved the 
interests of the Empire in the various parts of the world will bave 
& pronounced bearing on the issue. As the question has been raised 
we will content ourselves by remarking that the economic prosperity 
which we anticipate as the result of extensive industrialisation will 
in course of time enable India to maintain in Indian waters a navy 
sufficient for the defence of India, officered and manned by Indians. 
It will also prove a valuable Imperial asset. 

40, Having drawn attention to the possibilities which a policy 
of Imperial Preference may lead to, we leave the matter with full 
confidence in the bands of the non-official members of the Legislative 
Assembly in the conviction that as representatives of the people of 
India and fully conversant with Indian sentiment they will give effect 
to it in a manner consistent with Indian interest in all its aspects, 

41. We wish to make it perfectly clear that we have dealt with 
the question of Imperial Preference as between England and India 
and not as affecting the British Dominions and Colonies. We are 
unanimous in thinking that a different policy should be adopted in 
regard to trade relations with other parts of the British Empire. 

Our colleagues recommend in paragraph 264 that 

“ Tlitherto, 1n discussing the question of Imperia! Preference we have con- 
fined our consideration to preferences grauted to the mother country, With re- 
gard to other parts of the Empire, we would recommend a different policy. We 
Buggest that to the Unitcd Kingdom should be offered such prefer nces a4 Indta 
may find slie is able to offer without appreciable injury to herself. With regard 
to othe: parts of the Empire, we recommend a policy of reciprocity such as is 
already adopted by more than one Dominion for inter-Dominion trade relations ; 
that 1s to bay, preferences should be granted only as the resuli of ayieements 
which might prove to the mutual advantage of both partiis In this connection, 
India would doubtless not be unmindtul of the fact that she already enjoys the 
benefit of certain conc: ssions granted by ( anada and New Zealand. The agrer- 
ments which we contemplate would be purly voluntary ; there would be no kind 
of obligatien on India to enter into them unles her own interests appeared to 
demand it ; and it 1s evident that political considerations could not be excluded 
in determining whether 1t was desirable fo: Juda to enter 1uto an cconomic 
Apreement or not,” 


In the next paragraph 265, it is stated that: 

“We think it is necessary that there should be laid down for India some 
policy of the nature outlined above in regard to trade relations with other parts 
of the Empire. We have alrcady mentioned that [India receives preferences from 
Cangda and New Zealand. We understand that proposals for reciprocity wern 
recelved in 1919 from one of the Dominions. We have been recently informed 
by the Canadian Government Trade Commissioner to India that a preference on 
motor cars grantcd to Canada would stimulate the presint tendency for the will- 
known makes of American care “destined for the Indian market to be rade in 
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‘Canada ppd, would be regarded as a graceful reciprocal act on the part of India. 
Jt seems poe that this beaeft could be conferred on Canada without any 
appreciable lots to [ndia,”’ 

; 42, We cannot agree to any trade agreements being entered into 
with any Dominion which discriminates against the people of this 
country. We believe we are voicing the unanimous opinion of the 
people of India when we say that no agreements based even on 
reciprocity in trade matters should be entered into with any Dominion 
which has on its statute book any anti-Asiatic Jegislation applying 
to the Indian people. Our colleagues point out the fact that Canada 
and New Zealand have conferred certain preferences on India. ‘To 
the Indian people their self respect is of far more importance than 
any economic advantage which any Dominion may choose to confer 
by means of preferential treatment. We may confidently state that 
‘the people of India would much prefer the withdrawal of such 
preference as they would not care to be economically indebted to 
any Dominion which does not treat them as equal members of the 
British Empire having equal rights of citizenship. 


43. We are not opposed to negotiations being opened for trade 
agreements on areciprocal basis, but the condition precedent must be 
the recognition of the right of Indians to equality of status. The 
first principle of Imperial solidarity must, in our opiaion, be equal 
treatment of all nations forming part of the Empire. The facts as 
regards tho treatment meted out to Indians are too well-known to 
be mentioned here. We will therefore content ourselves with 
recording our emphatic view which we think reflects tho feeling of 
the whole country that no trade agreement should be entered into 
with any Dominions unless it agrees to treat the Indian people on a 
footing of equality and to repeal all anti-Asiatic legislation in so far 
as it applies to the people ot this country. 


44. We will now summarise our conclusions in regard tc 
Imperial Preference : 


(I) We are 1n favour of the principle of Imperial Preference on the distinc’ 
condition that India should in this mattcr be put on the same footing of treedon 
as isenjoyed by the Self-Governmng Dominions, and that tbe non-officia 
members of the Legislative Assembly should be given power by legislation o 
other equally effective means to initiate, grant, vary and withdraw preference a 
may be necessary in the interest of India 3n all its aspects. 

(11) That the condition precedent to any agreement with a British Dominio1 
‘jn trade matters on the basis of reciprocity should be the recognition of the righ 
of the Indian people to a statua of complete equality and the repral of all ant 


Asiatic laws so far as they apply to the people of India. . 


Foreign Capital 


45. The only exception which our colleagues make in recon 
mending free and unconditions] introduction of foreign capite 
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dfter the policy of protection is adopted and a tariff wall is eretted 
is contained in paragraph 292 which reads as follows :— 

‘‘ We think, however, that where Government grants anything in the nature 
of a monopoly or concession, where public money 18 given to a company in the 
form of any kind of subsidy or bounty, or where a license is granted to act as & 
public utility company, it 18 reasonable that Government should make certain 
stipulations Whrre the Indian Government 18 granting concessions or where 
the Indian tax-payers’ moncy is being devoted to the stimulation of an enter- 
prise, 1t 18 reasouable that special stress should be laid on the Indian character 
of the companies thus favoured In all such cases we think 1t would be reason- 
able to insist that companies enjoying such concessions should be incorporated 
and registered in India with rupee capital, that there should be a reasonable 
proportion of Indiau Dnectors on the Board and reasonable facilities should be 
offered for the training of Indian apprentices at Government expense.” 


46, We are unable to appreciate the distinction drawn between 
companies getting Government concessions and companies establish- 
ing themselves behind the tariff wall erected under the policy of 
protection. We can understand such a distinction under a policy 
of froe trade. ‘The Government of India have, as pointed out in 


the Report, Inid down the following policy under the free trade 
conditions :— 


The scttled policy of the Government of India 1s that no concession should 
be given to any firms in regard to industries n India unless such firms have a 
JUpee capital, unless such fizms have a proportion, at any rate, of Indian 


Diicctuis, and unless such firms allow facilities tor; Indian apprentices to be 
trained 1m their works,” 


47, The distinction to be drawn on the question under a policy, 
of free trade and that of protection is obvious. In the former case 
the grant of concession is a favour justifying the laying down of 
special conditions. This was done by the Government of India. 
Under a policy of protection, the right to establish an industrial 
enterprise behind the tariff wall is a concession in itself. There 
is really no distinction between Government granting subsidies or 
bounties out of money collected by them by way of taxation and 
allowing an industry to tax the people directly by means of higher 
prices resulting from protective duties, In both cases, it is the 
people of India who have to pay the price either as tax-payers or 
as cousumers. Industrial concerns benefit cither directly from 
Government subsidies or bounties or indirectly by higher prices 
due to protective duties. Ji the imposition of conditions is justifi- 
able in the one case, it is equally justifiable in the other. Our 
conclusion therefore is that every company desiring to establish 
an industry after the policy uf protection has been adopted in 
India should be subject to the same conditions which are recommend- 
ed by our colleagues, 22z., tbat al} such companies should be 
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incorporated and registered in India with rupee capita), that there 
should be a reasonable proportion of Indian Directors on the Board 
and that reasonable facilities should be given for the training of 
Indian apprentices. 


48, There are special reasons why all industrial companies should 
be incorporated and registered in India with a rupee capital. In this con- 
nection, we should like to quote Sir Frederick Nicholson. He says :— 

“I beg to record my strong opinion that in the matter of Indian sndustries, 
we are bound to consider [ndian interests firetly, secondly, and thirdly .......... 
I mean by firstly. that the local raw products should be utilised, by secondly, 
that industites should be introduced, and by thirdly, that the profits of such 
industries should remain in the country,” 
Our colleagues have stated in paragraph 293 that in their opinion 
‘‘ whether the immediate profit goes to a foreign or an Indian 
capitalist, the main and ultimate end, namely, the enrichment of 
the country will be attained.” We may point out the fallacy 
underlying this argument. The enrichment of the country depends, 
in the words of Sir Frederick Nicholson, upon the profits of the 
industry remaining in the country. National wealth can thus be 
increased in a shorter period of time than by the taking away ot 
industrial profit to foreign countries, 


49. I(t appears to us that there is some confusion in the treat- 
ment of considerations relating to capital contained in the Repert. 
Joan capital and ordinary capital are mixed up. It is only in 
regard to this latter form of investment that there can be room for 
difference of opinion, and the balance of advantage has to be as- 
certained. Our colleagues point out the advantages of a rapid 
development of industries as conducirg to the ‘elief of consumers. 
We are unanimous in thinking that in the interests not only of the 
consumers but of the economic advancement of the country, it is 
essentially necessary that industrialisation should proceed at a 
rapid pace It is because we apprehend that the progress will 
be slow that we have demurred ta the stringent conditions which 
our colleagues have attached e policy of protection und the 
qualifications with which ape ve circumscribed it. We will, 





therefore, state at once that would raise no objection to foreign 
capital in India obtaining the benefit of the protective policy provid- 
ed suitable conditions as laid down to safe-guard the essential 
interests of India 

50, We must not be understood as eubscribing to the reason- 
ing adopted by our colleagues in agreeing to the introduction of 
foreign eapital in India behind the tariff wall. We should like to 
draw attention to the following extract from paragraph 289 of the 
Report :— ; 
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‘‘ Moreover, apart from the intrinsic benefits of increased supply of capital, 

the toreigner who brings his enpital to India supplies India with many things 
of which at her present stage soe stands greatly in need. It 18 on the whole 
the foreign capitalist who Imports imto the country the technical knowledgu 
Bud the organisation which ate ne.ded to give an impetus to induetrial develop- 
ment. [t 18 to him that we must look largely at first for the introduction of 
uew Industries aud tur instruction mn the economies of mass production ” 
We regret that our colleaguos should have thought fit to depreciate 
the capacity of Indians in the matter of industrial enterprise. The 
history of such industrial development as has been possible under 
free trade conditions shows that Indians have freely imported 
technical skill from abroad pending the training of Indian appren- 
tices, and have conclusively shown their capacity to organise and 
develop large scale industries. The lack of capital to which repeat- 
ed references have been made is due more to the risks involved 
in establishing néw industries under free trade principles than to 
actual inadequacy of capital This was, in our opinion, clearly 
proved by the industrial activities which resulted from the indirect 
protection afforded by war conditions, The enorme@us amounta 
which the Government of India have been able to borrow in India 
for State purposes is another proof that adequate capital is available 
in India for investment in safe and sound channels ensuring a 
reasonable return. A_ policy of protection will give the necessary 
confidence, and we hold the view that reasonably adequate capital 
will be available under sucha policy In support of this view we 
may quote from the evidence of Mr. Shakespear of Cawnpore who 
stated that once confidence was created, by adopting a policy of pro- 
tection, the difficulty in obtaining capital would largely disappear. 
It is because we desire that induatrialisation should proceed very 
rapidly that we are prepared to accept the advent for foreign capital 
to accelerate the pace. 

51. We will at once proceed to state the conditions which we 
think should be laid down in regard to foreign enterprise with 
reference to manufacturing industries in India: 

(1) Such companies shvuld be incorporated and registered 
in lndiain rupee capital. 

(2) There should be as reasonable proportion of Indian 
Directors on the Board. 

(3) Reasonable facilities should be offered for the training of 
Indiaw apprentices. 

52. As amatter of fact, thore is no difference of opinion as 
regards the conditions mentioned. The Government of India have 
themselves laid down these conditions under a free trade policy in 
regard to all companies which get concessions, Our colleagues have 
also made recommendations on the same lines, if any concessions 
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such as bounties and subsidies are granted. There is in our opinion 
No distinction between direct concessions and the right to establish 
industries within the tariff wall. In the one case the Government tax 
the people while in the other Government permit the consumers to be, 
exploited by means of higher prices due to protective duties. Apart 
from these considerations, there are in our opinion strong reasons 
why incorporation and registration in rupee capital should be insisted 
upon. When a policy of protection is adopted, it becomes ossential 
that the Government of India should have in the interests of the con- 
sumers full information and complete control over industries estab- 
lished in this country. In fact, ‘‘it is reasonable that special stress 
should be Jaid on the Indian character of tho companies thus 
formed.” The rate of protection has to be determined from time to 
time and it appears to us essential that in the interests of the people 
of India Government should have all the materials necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of the people. We may be permitted to point out 
that this condition can by no means be regarded as onerous. India 
has been working all these years under a policy of free trade. Every 
foreigner was therefore free to establish industries in India. Many 
forcign firms have availed themselves of this privilege and have 
established a large number of manufacturing industries. The pro- 
portion of companies inzorporated elsewhere and working in India 
is comparatively very small and there can therefore be no hardship 
if under a policy of protection it is Jaid down that each company 
which starts manufacture in India shall be incorporated and 
registered in this country. ‘, 

53. There is one aspect of the question to which attention must 
be drawn. If our colleague’s recommendation is accepted it will 
be open to every foreigner to establish manufacturing industries in 
India by means of compauies incorporated in their own countries 
and io their own currency. This danger did not exist under a 
policy of free trade, but it is bound to materialise when the benefit 
of protective duties becomes availpble. We may have under such 
circumstances companies incorporated elsewhere, say in America in 
dollars, in France in francs, in Italy in liras, in Germany in marks, 
in Japan in yens and in Chinain dollars, etc. It will be also possi- 
ble for these companies to obtain their whole capital in their own 
countries and thus carry away the entire profit of manufacturing 
industries established behind the tariff wall. The consumer will 
havé' paid a higher price, due:to protective duties, and the entire 
manulaeturing profit will bave gone out of the country. We cannot 
obviously underatand, bow under such conditions “the main and 
ultimate end viz., the enrichment of the country will be attained.” 
(Paragraph 293), We would venture *to asscrt, that India oannot 
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saaeaheed be expected to adopt a policy which is likely to lead to such 
& result, 

54. Sir Frederick Nicholson’s third condition is that the profita 
of Indian industries should remain in the country. We are 
accepting for the present the policy of foreign capital for the rapid 
development of industries, but tho safeguards of incorporation in 
India and rupee capital are essentially necessary to provide for the 
opportunity of investment of Indian capital and the retention of 
industrial profits at least to that extent in this country. Companies 
incorporated in foreign countries and in the currency of such coun- 
tries would not provide such facilities for investment. We would 
specially invite attention to the desirability of drawing middle olass 
capital to industries. Unless the companies are corporated in India 
in rupee capital the opportunity for such investment will bardly 
arise. It is not reasonable to expect the people of India, specially 
the middle olasses, to take the risk of exchange by investment in 
companies incorporated in foreign countries in their currency even if 
any such investment is possible. We believe there will be no 
difference of opinion on the point that Indian capital should have 
full scope for investment in Indian industries and that foreign 
capital should merely supplement it to accelerate the pace and to 
provide the early relief of the burden on the consumer. We do not 
apprehend any danger of the kind indicated in the report. viz., that 
such a policy will lead to formation of private companies. There is 
in our opinion very littls likelihood of individual firms providing the 
whole capital themselves by registering private companies. If, how- 
ever, such a contingency arises it can only mean that the profit of the 
enterprise is expected to be so substantial that the promoters desire to 
keep the whole of it to themselves and carry it away to their own 
countries. if such a danger materialises and foreign firms resort to 
such expedients, we think that the Government of India should by 
meane of legislation or otherwise take steps to put a stop toit. No 
foreign country should be allowed to monopolise the profits due to the 
policy of protection in India and at the coat of the Indian consumers, 

55. The condition about a reasonable proportion of Indian 
Directors is the logical outcome of the policy laid down by the 
Government of India and supported by our colleagues. It is true 
that joint stock companies are placed by statute on a democratic 
basis and there is an element of racial consideration in the question. 
We may, however, point out that in actual practice the result is 
different and that the Government of India have themselves son- 
sidered it necessary to impose such a condition. 

56. Our third condition is also the same as has been laid down 
by the Government of Indias and accepted by our colleagues, We 


58(a) 
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recognise that circumstances are favouring the training of Indian 
apprentices and that in the intesests of economic working of the 
industries, the managing agents are inclined to train and employ 
Indians in preference to more costly foreign labour. In these 
circumstances, our recommendation would be that the Government of 
India should take power by legislation to bring about the training of 
Indian apprentices in such cases as they may in their discretion 
consider necessary. This legislation should apply to all factories in 
India whether under Indian or foreign management. If the 
tendency to which a reference is made in the report develops and 
the Indian apprentices are being trained on economic grounds there 
will be no occasion to exercise the powers so obtained. We have to 
remember that the question applies to all foreign countries establish- 
ing manufacturing industries in India and there may be an occasion 
in the interests of the people of India to put into force the provisions 
of such legislation. 

57. There is an economic aspect of the employment of foreign 
skilled labour which needs attention. The Tariff Board has been 
asked to take into consideration the cost of production in other 
countries and in India and to determine with other relevant factors 
the rate of protection which should be granted toa given industry. 
The coat of Jabour does not form an insignificant factor in the deter- 
mination of the cost of production, and consequently the rate of pro- 
tection. If foreign skilled labour is employed the rate of protection 
will be higher and the consequence will be a greater loss to the con- 
sumers. In many cases it will be necessary to employ foreign 
skilled labour at the outset and the consumer will have to bear the 
necessary loss. But it 1s essential that such loss should be minimised 
as early as possible The scheme of training Indian apprentices tc 
take the place of foreign skilled Jabour bas, therefore, the double 
advantage of providing further avenues of employment for trainec 
Indians and of minimising the loss to the consumer. 


The :Tanft Board 


5&8. We arte unanimous in thinking that the many important function 
winck are required to be performed necessitate the constitution of a Tariff Board 
‘'The Board must be one which will command the confidence of the country 
and mast be above suspicion of any subservience to particular interests,” Whil 
agreeing with this general proposition, we think it 18 neceseary to secure } 
judicial decisien amongst the conflicting interests and to have the consumer 
Teprerented upon it In our view, the Board should consist of three members ani 
the Chairman should be a trained lawyer occupying the status of a High Cour 
Judge A Judge of a High Court hos to adjudicate on important and comph 
cated problems of litigation and his impartiality cannot be questioned. We at 
unafiimous in thinking that “it 18 cssential that the fact that enquiry 18 takin 
place should be widcly Known, that nll jossible intercsts shonld have ever 
opportanity for re preeenting thcir point of view, that a formal enquiry should b 
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held in public and that the Gowrt ment should publieh the results of the enquiry 
promptly.” It will be apparcnt that at an enquiry at which all possible in- 
terests have to be examined and u well-balanced decision 1» to be given, the most 
qualified person to do 0 would be a man who bas been trained both by practice 
in the Courts and by expetience on the Bench of a High Court. We would there- 
fore recommend that the Chairman of the Tariff Board should be an officer 
possessing these qualihcations 

5Y. As regards the two other members we must examine the principles 
adopted by America and Australia in constituting their respective Boards, ‘The 
members of the United States lar ff Commission appeared to be for the most 
part men of wide general attainments.” Memb rs other than the Chairman 
‘Appear to be for the most part men who have distinguished themselves 1n law or 
in politics” We may qnote frum the ,\ct creating a laritf Commission in the 
United States of America, Section 700 : 

“That @ Coomission 1s heteby created and established to be known as the 

United States Tariff Commission (hetcaftcr in the title referred to as the Com- 
Mission) which shall be composed of 81x members who shall be appointed by the 
President BY AND WITH THB ADVICE OF THE SLNATL” 
We think it 18 desirab'c to adopt the same principle tor selecting the two othir 
members Thcy should be clectcd by the non-offic al members of the Legislitive 
Asacmbly, who represent wide electorat:s throughout the country and may will 
be relied upon to choose 


“mea of ability, of integrity and of impartiality.” 


The principle recommended by us is similar to the one adopted by the United 
States of Ameiica = The bist way of making appointments * by and with the 
advice” of the Legislature isto allow them to elect such members We have 
recommended tbat the Chairman should be atrained lawyer = The two othet 
membi1s, 1f our recommendation is adopted, wil] be distingutshed men who may 
be expected, while reprsenting the interests of the consumers, to be capable of 
taking broad views in the larger interests of the country It appears to us 
necessaly that the Tariff Roard should be s0 constituted as to give general satis- 
faction to the pcople of India and should be able to command for thor dceisions 
the gencral support of the country Ihe interests of trade, commcre and 
industry should also have a voice in the determination of the 1ssucs submitted to 
it. We do not think tbat such interests should find representation on the Tarif 
Board The plan most suited to Indian conditions 18 the Combination of the 
American and Austialan modc!s Our rcommcntditions would thercfore be that ; 


60 The Board should consist of thice members and two asscssers : 

(1) The Chaiman should be a traincd lawyer who bas had expenence for a 
reasonable time on one of the High Ccurts in Tn tia 

(nu) The other two members should be cleetcd by the non official members 
of the Indian Legislature ; aud 

(1) Two assessors reprcrenting tra‘e, commcree and iudustry by election by 
the lading Chambeis and Mercantile Association in India 

The reprcsentatives of the Chambers and Mercantile Associations should 
serve as assessors and should only Lc called at the discretion of the Board When 
in thei opinion the presence of buch a‘sessors will be helpful to the Board in the 
investigation of any particulai question 

6]. Great stress has been laid on a continuity of policy We do not think 
that the adoption of our scheme for the constitution of the Board witlin any 
way militate against 16 =‘Tbe Chairman and the permanent ptaff will secure all 
the continuity that 16 necessaly While the additional advantage of the adoption 
of our scheme will be that it will command the confidence of all shades of 


public opinion, 6 
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Conclusion. 


62. We cannot understand why our colleagues have been 
apologetic in justifying the Commission's recommendation in favour 
of a policy of protection. India has attained fiscal freedom and the 
policy which is unanimously supported by the Indian people must 
be the policy which should be adopted for this country. It isa 
mere commonplace to say that a rich India is a tower of strength 
to the Empire, while an economically weak India is a source of 
weakness. In our opinion, India would have been of far greater 
help to England during the war if a policy of protection had been 
adopted at least a generation ago and intense industrialisation had 
been made possible. lt was a short-sighted policy to have kept a 
country inbabited by one-fiith of the human race in a state of 
chrome poverty by making it almost entirely dependent on agricul- 
ture indian publicists of eminence, with the full support of Indian 
public opinion, have insistently demanded a different fiscal policy 
for a long time past. In the words of the Report, ° the appoint- 
ment of the Indian Fiscal Commission may be regarded as the 
outcome of a long-standing and insistent demand of the public in 
India for a revision of the tariff policy.” If this demand bad not 
been resisted, the economic growth and well-being of the people of 
India would have been secured. This would undoubtedly have 
been to her great advantage ard would also have been beneficial 
to the Empire. India has now attained fiscal freedom and we 
earvestly trust that the Government of India, in co-operation with 
the Indian Legislature, will hasten to give effect to the rolicy of 
industrialisation which we recommend so that she may grow to her 
full ecouomic stature within a reasonable period of time. 

63. We have to make these observations in view of the state- 
ment made by our colleagues, viz. that ‘India for many years fo 
come is «ictly to concentrate on the simpkr forms of monufacturcd 
goods and these are precisely those in which the United Kingdom has 
the smallest interest.” We earnestly trust that no such limitations 
will be placed in the path of India’s industrial development. We 
have already pointed out that we disagree with our colleagues 
regarding their proposals to hedge in the policy of protection. We 
hope this has not beer done with the object of keeping “India to 
concentrate her industries on the manufacture of simpler forms 
of goods.’ That would be no real response to the unanimous view 
of the Indian people ; on tbe other hand, it would cause great dis- 
appointment in the country. We may point out that although the 
consensus of the Indian view, as expressed by the witnesses who 
appeared before us, was against the introduction of foreign capital 
for industrial development in Indis,,we bave agreed to recom: 
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mend it on the terms mentioned, for the reasons advanced in the 
Report. vtz., 


“If, therefore, in addition to her own capital she is able to attract capital 
from abroad, her development will be accelerated * “ * Protection entarls 
@ sacrifice on the part of the consumer. Our object should be to make that 
Facrifice as short as possible The sacrifice 1s complete when the new industries 
have fully developed. Therefore it is of the fir-t importance that the develop- 
ment of new industries should proceed ag rapidly as possible The more capital 
1s employed in the developm: nt of industries, the more rapid will that develop- 
ment be and therefore the sborter will be the period of the burden on the 


consumers ”’ 

Indian opinion is unanimous and insistent on the subject and desires 
an intense effort at industrialization. The Indian people ex- 
pect by means of protection and whole-hearted co-operation of the 
State to reach a commanding position in the industrial world within 
a reasonably short period of time. They will not be satisfied by a 
policy which is likely to make them concentrate their efforts for 
many years to come on the manufacture of simpler forms of goods. 
A policy which is likely to lead to this result will not appeal to the 
people of India and the Commission would have been constituted to 
little purpose, if the result of its labour is not likely to be more 
fruitful, 

64. The economic problem of India must at least now be 
examined in a_ pirit of broad minded statesmanship. India in- 
habited by a fifth of the buman race can be of tremendous value, 
economic and political, both to herself and to the Empire, if develop- 
ment proceeds on lines best suited to her own conditions. If in the 
process of her attaining her full stature, there is any risk to the 
immediate interests of the British manufacturers, that risk must 
be faced. We think that the risk is remote, not because India is 
likely to concentrate ‘ou the simpler form of manufacture” but 
because by an intense effort at industrialization, she will grow 
rapidly prosperous and her requirements of manufactured goods 
will largely increase. The growing prosperity which will result 
from the rapid development of industries will create increased 
demand for manutactured articles, both for those which she can 
manufacture herself and those which she must import, and the 
trade relations between the two countries will be put on a sound 
economic basis, mutually beneficial to both. 


IBRAHIM RAHIMTULLA. 

T. V. SESHAGIRI AYYAR, 

G. D BIRLA. 

JAMNADAS DWARKADAS, 

NAROTTAM MORARJER, 
bth September, 1922, e 


Appendix (A) to the Minute of Dissent. 


Professor Hamilton points out that before the coming of the Portuguese 
into India, thtce well recognised routes, two by sea and oue by land were 
mapped out by Indian traders for carrying on their export trade, The first was 
by sea to the Arabian coast at Aden, and thence to Cairo and Alexandria ; the 
uccond was by sea to the Persian Gulf and thence by Jand to Alleppo and on to 
the Li vantine ports ; the third lay overland by Kandahar to the citics of Persia 
and Turkey, A floutishingtrade was carried on through the agency of the 
Indian mercantile marine with Greece, Rome and Venice In the earlier periods 
and with Holland and England later on 


Mr. Taylor in his History of India has this striking paesage : 


“The arrival in the port of London of Indian produce in Indian built ships 
cleated & sensation among the monopolists which could not be exceeded ifa 
hostile flect had appcared on the Thames. The ship-builders of the port of 
London took the Jead in raising the cry of alarm They declared that their 
busine&s was In danger and that the families of all the ship-wrights in England 
were certain to be reduced to starvation ” 


Professor Jadunath Sircar enumerates a long let of mai ufactured articles 
for which India was famous The Mogbul Emperors encouraged this production 
by the grant of subsidies, etc. Dacca muslim is particularly referred to by all 
writers 


Lecky says The woollen and silk manufacturers (of England) were 
seriously alarmed This led to the passing of the Acts of Parliament in 1700 
aud 1721 absolutely prohibiting, with a very few ppecificd cxceptions, the 
employment of print«d or dyed calicoes in England either in dress or in 
futuiture and the use of printed or dyed goods of which cotton formed 
auy part, 


Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt says: 


“A deliberatc endeavour was now made to use the political power obtained 
by the Kast India Company tu discourage the manutacturers in India = Mn their 
utter to Bengal datcd 17th Maich 1769, the Company desircd that the manu- 
facture or 1aw 4ilk sbhou'd be eucouraged in Bengal and that the manufacture 
of silk fabrics should be discouraged They also recommended that the silk 
winders thuuld be forced to work in the Company’s factories and probibited 
from working in thur own homcs ” 


The Indian point of view was clearly stated by Wilson in these 
terms : 


‘Had India been independcnt she would have retaliaicd, would have 
imposed prohibitive duties upon the British goods aud would thus have preserved 
her own productive industry from annihilation This act of self-defence was 
not permitted her. She was at the mercy of the stranger. British goods were 
torced upon ber without paying any duty and the foreign manufacture: employed 
the arm cf political injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle the competi- 
tor with whom he could not have contended on «qual tirms, 
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Average of | Average of 








fh WaT 
ee ai cath 1919.26 1920-21, 1991-22, 
1909 10 to 1914 15 to 
1913-14 1918 19 | 
a se 
IIl.—Ak1ICLES WHOLLY OR MAINLY | | 
MANUFACTURED, 

Varns and textile fabric— 

Jut ses ve aa 0,25 40.19 50,02 52,99 30 00 

Cotte ate re ae are 11,73 27,41 18,27 15,65 

Wool as ged ‘ea 26 21 67 84 71 

Silk bi Jas s 7 6 6 5 3 

Others ae acs _ l : 2 3 2 5 
Hides and skins, tanned or dressed, and 4,30 “7,19 12,71 3,30 4,08 

leather 
Chemicals, drugs and medicinas me 10,53 3,37 3,04 3,79 Tes 
C5. and colours se bas 1,18 2,42 2,66 Her A 
Metals other than iron and steel and 22) 47 58 248 
manufactures thereof. 
Metals, iron and steel and manufactures 32 34 47 59 56 
thereof. 

Apparel és as _ 18 2 27 30 31 
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Report 
On The Burma Reforms 


The report of the Burma Reforms Committee, (the Whyte 
Committee), the Government of India’s Despatch, and the Draft 
Rules as approved by the Joint Committee, and the correspon- 
dence presented to Parliament including the recommendations 


of the Burma Govt., were published in May 1922. 
The Whyte Committee Report 


The report of the Burma Reforma Committee, presided over by 
Sir Frederick Whyte, covers 24 pages and is generally unanimous, but 
contains three minutes of dissent by Maung Po Bye, Maung Myint 
and Mr, P. P. Ginwala. The report consists of eight chapters. 
The first lays down the terms of reference and the second reviews 
the history of the question of Reforms in Burma. It points out 
that the tentative scheme of the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Government of India’s scheme, made in the previous year, were un- 
acceptable to the Secretary of State (Mr. Montagu) who finally decided 
on the application to Burma of the Government of India Act and deci- 
ded to appoint for enquiry u special committoe, The committee examin- 
ed 101 wituesses in all, The committee next rofers with regret to its 
boycott by the general council of the Burmese Association and the 
Indian Association, which adopted threats and intimidation to pre- 
vent some witnesses from appearing before the committee. The 
committee believes that when the result of their labours are made 
public, wiser counsels will prevail and that the purely negative attitude 
displayed by the geaeral boycott will give way to co-operation in an 
endeavour to give the new constitution an auspicious inauguration, 

In this connection the committee refers to the political situa- 
tion in Burma when the committee’s report was written. The 
movements of political opinion in Burma were only visible as uncer- 
tain phenomena on a distant borizon, but owing to tho rapid move- 
ment of events in India the political awakening of Burma is not 
only a fact of profound siguificance but it has come about with 
astonishing rapidity aud its influence is nowhere more clearly ahown 
than in the successive modifications which constitutional proposals 
of the local Government have undergone since 1916 when Sir Har. 
court Butler set up as committee to enquire into the reform: 
of the Legislaiive Cuunoil® The least important factor, more 
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over, in the ripening of Burmese opinion has been the consti- 
tutional progress of India. The politically minded Burman, 
while loth to accept any Indian model, watched the incubation 
of Indian reforms with a not unpardonable jealousy, and 
when he saw from_afar the inauguration of the new legislatures 
at Delhi and elsewhere in February 1921 by H.R.H. the Duke 
of Connaught, bis national pride suffered a shock at ths ex- 
clusion of his own province. The influence of [ndian affairs did 
not, however, stop there. Certain decisions regarding the elec- 
toral aud representative parts of the new Iudian constitution appear- 
ed in his eyes to be iufluenced by considerations which hardly 
applied to Burma. On this point, most of our Burmese witnesses, 
says the report, have been at pains to lay some strass, and it will be 
seen from our electoral recommendations that we attach tveight to 
their opinion. On other aspects of constitutional reform, there has 
been nosmall amount of controversy. The relative merits of Dyarchy 
and Hume Rule have been canvassed in a manner which shows an 
ever spreadirg interest in politics, but which also suggests that even 
the politically minded Burman regards the former as the enemy of 
the latter, and has according to the committee, not fully understood 
either the principle of Dyarchy or its present operation in India, 
where developments of great significance are in progress. 

The report next ;quotes paragraphs from the resolution of the 
local Government dated 17th December 1918 and 2nd June 1919 
wherein the local Government emphasise that Burma undoubtedly 
offered a more promising field for Self-Government than did India, 
The passage of time, the report observes, bas only increased the 
relevance aud force of these arguments for the promise Burma gave 
for representative institutions. 

Chapter third deals with the question of franchise. After full 
consideration the Committee unanimously feel that land revenue 
should not be the basis of franchise in Burma, because of the enor- 
mous difficulties involved. The system of assessment in Burma is 
widely different from that prevailing in India and any attempt to 
prepare an electoral rollon a minimum land revenue basis would 
be comparatively impermanent, because transfers of lands in Burma 
are very frequent. The general rural franchise reeommended by the 
Committee is: (1) for Upper Burma--the payment of thathameda 
which will yield an electorate practically based on household 
suffrage, (2) for Lower Burma—the payment of a married rate of 
capitation as the principal qualification, The capitation tax ia 
virtually a poll-tax levied on individuals at the general rata of rupees 
2-3 fot an unmarried man for the eight towns in which urban 
tranchige will be exercised, The adoption of the existing municipal 
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qualification is recommended as tho basis of the electoral roll so that 
there should be added those who pay a minimum amount of four 
Tupees in yearly rates and taxes (including capitation tax and land 
rate in lieu of capitation tax) either ina municipality or a notified 
area or a cantonment with the further alternative qualifications of (a) 
& minimum value of immoveable property either in a municipality or 
a notified area or a cantonment of Rs. 200, (b) a minimum amount 
of Rs 5 paid as monthly rental either in a municipality or a notified 
area or acantonment or (c) a minimum rental value of Rs, 5 of 
the residences of employees living rent free in employers’ houses 
either ina municipality or notified area or a cantonment, both in 
rural and urban areas All retired, pensioned or discharged officers, 
hon commissioned officers or soldiers of His Majesty’s regular forces 
should be qualified as electors The report touching female suffrage 
says that there should be no disqualification on the ground of sex, 
because, payment of thathomda baing the basis of electoral qualifica- 
tion, any woman who is the head of a household in Upper Burma 
and pays thathameda is entitled to vote. The Committee suggests 
no test of literacy. Plumping in the plural member constituencies is 
not permitted by the Committee. The draft electoral roll for the 
Legislative Council is recommended to be the same as drawn up by 
the Jocal Government for the rural Self Government Act. The 
Committee estimates tha rural electorate at about fifteen lakhs but 
cannot give an approximate estimate of the urban electorate, The 
minimum age of a candidate for election should be 25 years, but no 
residential qualification is imposed. 
Constituencies 


Chapter fourth deals with constituencies and the constitution 
of the Council. The Committee says, however much in theory it 
was unanimous that communal electorates are undesirable, they had 
to give way to fact and in tho face of the evidence have recommend- 
ed ccrtain special measures for minority representation Proportional 
represontation is considered as impossible at present, but it is opined 
that in any furtber corstitutional development proportional 
representation will probably offer tho most satisfactory manner of 
securiug representation. The Committee have recommended commu- 
nal representation for European and Anglo Indian communities and 
reservation of special seats in certain plural member constituencies 
for Indian and Karen communities. 

Touching the question of constituencies, the Committee recommend 
that nineteen districts be represented by two members each, In five 
out of them (Amherst, Bassien, Maubin, Myaungmya and Thaton) 
the second seat will be reserved forthe Karen community. The 
following remaining twelve districts will be represented by one 
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member each :—Insein, Katha, Kyankpyu, Kyaukse, Mandalay, 
Mergui, Minbu, Prome, Pyapon, Sandoway, Tavoy and Thayetmyo 
Continuing the Committee states :— ‘‘We consider that this 
allotment represents satisfactorily the relative interests of Upper 
and Lower Burma and sufficiently corresponds to the population 
ratio of the different districts. We propose to confine urban 
representation to the following 8 towns which have more than 20,000 
inhabitants :—Rangoon (of which 4 are reserved for Burman candi- 
dates, three Indian candidates and one seat is left open) 8 ; 
Mandalay (2 reserved for Burmans and 1 for an Indian) 3; 
Moulmein (1 Burman and 1 Indian) 2; Bassein (1 Burman and 
1 Indian) 2 ; Akyab (one Burman and one Indian) 2; Henzada 1 ; 
Prome 1; Tavoy 1. The nominated members of the Legislative 
Council will consist of 12 officials, to be chosen by the Local 
Government, which seems to us to be the irreducible minimum; 8 non- 
officials, among whom will be found represontatives of the backward 
tracts and one representative for Indian commerce; in the first 
instance, 2 members of the Executive Council and the President, 
making the total number of members for the Legislative Coun¢il 
101, not including two experts provided for in the Government of 
India Act. The composition of the Legislative Council will then 
be : elected urban members 20, rural membors 50, Burma Chamber 
of Commerce 2, Burmese Chamber of Commerce 1, Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce 1, Rangoon University 1, Rangoon Trades Association 
1, European 1, Anglo Indian 1, total 78 ; nominated oflicials 12, 
non-officials 8, Executive Council 2, President 1, total—101. 


Areas Excluded from Franchise 


Dealing with the question of excluded aroas, the Committee 
accept the proposals of the local government in their entirety, the 
effect of which will be that the Shan States and the areas to which 
the Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation, 1895, Chin Hill Regulations, 
1896, and Arakan Hill District Laws Regulation, 1916, apply should 
he excluded. The Committee is satisfied that the difficulties of holding 
elections in them are almost insuperable and that their inhabitants 
are not politically advanced. They therefore recommend that, 
while these areas should not be excluded from the scope of the 
Government of India Act, the franchise should for the present not 
be extended to them. 

Division of Functions 


Turning to the division of functions the Committee accept the 
proposals of the local government contained in their note of October 
25th 1921 regarding the political changes, They affirm tbat the 
transfer of these subject. to the provincial list should take place at 
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800n 88 necessary adjustments have been made. All these proposals 
would entail an enquiry into financial considerations which are 
Inseparable from them. The Committee suggest that the local 
government should be entrusted with fuller powers in dealing with 
the question of rice contro! and recommend the tranafer of (1) salt, 
(2) forests, (3) European and Anglo-Indian education, (4) regulation 
of betting and gambling, (5) prevention of cruelty to animals, (6) 
protection cf wild birds and animals, (7) control of dramatic per- 
formances and cinematograph to the list of provincial subjects in 
addition to those already recommended by the local government. 
The Committee does not agree with the suggestion to exclude the 
Port of Rangoon from the list of major ports. The Rangoon 
Development Trust is mainly concerned with the management and 
development of the Government estates in Rangoon and should be 
treated as a reserved subject. 
Representatives in Indian Legislature 


Finally, the Committee recommend that the number of 
representatives for Burma to the Indian Legislature should remain 
unchanged and do not agree with Mr. Ginwala that the elected 
members from Burma on the l.egislative Assembly should be 
considerably increased. Continuing the Committee states :— For 
the Council of State we recominend that the existing classes 
of electors romain unchanged, but that the minimum qualification 
on the basis of land revenue payment should be Rs. 1000 and the 
minimum income-tax qualification Rs. 3090 instead of Rs. 3000. In 
the case of the Legislative Assembly we accept the arguments on 
which the decision to adopt tho direct election of Indian members 
to the Legislature was based. The present indirect franchise in 
Burma was never regarded as more than a stop-gap and we consider 
that it should not be retained. In its place we propose that the 
following qualifications be adopted :— 

(A) Payment in the previous year of land-revenue of an amount 
not less than Rs, 100 for Lower Burma and Rs. 50 for Upper Burma. 

(B) Assessment in the previous year to income tax. 

(C) The payment in Upper Burma in the previous year of 
thathameda not less than Rs.25. 

(D) Being qualified as an elector for the Burma constituency 
of the Council of State, 

“It will be seen that we have adopted as the primary basis of the 
franchise tho payment of minimum amount in land revenue. We 
have already put forward strong arguments against the adoption of 
this basis for the wider franchise for the provincial Legislative 
Council. These arguments are rot spplicable in anything like the 
same degree to the presenteproposal and we anticipate little difficulty 
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in the preparation of the electoral roll on this basis for the Legiela: 
tive Asaembly. Moreover, if we had excluded payment of land 
revenue as one of the basis of franchise for the Legislative Assembly, 
we should have excluded from the rol! a large number of residents 
in rural districts engaged in agriculture who on broad political 
grounds are entitled to the franchise. We have adopted thathameda 
in Upper Burma, because, with the exception of Mandalay and 
Maymyo, income-taxis not there levied and we consider it is 
necessary to enfranchise certain classes of house-holders, who if they 
had lived in other areas, would probably have been included in the 
income tax assessment. If'these recommendations are adopted we 
would prescribe the same qualifications for the electorate for the 
Burma European constituency for which assessment to income-tax 18 
at present the same qualification.” 


The following are the views of the Government of India 
on the Whyte Committee Report. 


The Government of India sent on the 3lst March 1922 a lengthy 
despatch to the Secretary of State expressing their views on the 
proposals of the Burma Reforms Committee. The Government of 
India disagreeing with both the Committee and the Burma Govern- 
ment recommend that the area which the Committee propose to 
exclude entirely from any constituencies, even though the areas are 
not backward tracts, should be included in appropriate constitu- 
encies. On the question of women’s franchise the recommendation 
of the Committee has been accepted and the Governor is given dis- 
cretion to accept or not the recommendation of the Legislative Coun- 
cil removing female disqualification regarding eligibility for election. 

In case of cumulative votes the Government of India rejects 
the opinion of the Committee and accepts the view of Local Gov- 
ernment which favours plumping in plural sonstituencies. 

In the case of representation of the Karen community the idea 
of communal representation on tba basis of division rather than 
reserved seats is favoured, but in the case of Indian representation 
the view of the Committee is adopted in preference to the view 
of the local Government. Sir William Vincent, however, dissents 
from the view of the majority of his colleagues and considers the 
method of reserved seats as unsuitable for adoption for Indiana 
in urban constituencies as for Karen’s in rural constituencies. 

Regarding franchise the despatch accepts the Committee's pro- 
posals generally for the qualifications. The Government of Indis 
further considers that immigrants of agricaoltural and labouring 
classes sbould not be enfranchised as they have no stake in the 
province, The despatch discusses in detail the effects of the fran: 
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chiee and concludes that entry on the capitation tax roll should - 
qualify for a vote whether a man pays married rate or not. The 
Government of India further accept the assessment to income-tax as & 
qualification for vote which will mainly affect women, and they 
consider the payment of twenty rupees land revenue as minimum 
qualification under that. The despatch agrees with the Committee 
and the Local Government that the residential qualification is not 
necessary for candidature for rural constituency and accepts the 
Committee’s proposals regarding the distribution of seats in urban 
and rural constituencies with certain modification with reference to 
European representation. The Government of India propose 
Increasing the number suggested by the Committee from one to three 
reg»rding special constituencies and representation of special inter- 
ests by nomination. The Government of India do not consider 
seats for backward tracts necessary. They propose representation 
for mining and planting industries and labouring classes. The 
despatch proposes additional five members of the Legislative 
Assembly who would be nomivated by the Governor in any way he 
thought proper. ‘The Government of India accept the Committec’s 
proposal regarding electoral rules for the Assembly and Couneil of 
State. In conclusion the despatch refers to the need for prompt action 
in order to get the elections held next October and trusts that the 
Secretary of State will be able to accord sanction to Governmont of 
India’s proposals at an early date. 


The following are the views of the Government of Burma 
on the Whyte Committee Report. 


Tbe Burma Government in a letter to the Government 
of India dated the 2lst December, 1921 expressed their dis- 
agreement with some of tho Committee’s recommendations. It 
opposes the recommendation that an elector having two or 
more votes should not be permitted to give more than one 
to any candidate. The proposal for special representation of 
Indian and Karen Communities by reservation of seats in general 
constituencies doos not find favour with the Local Government who 
advocate communal electorates constituted on Jines on which the Com- 
mittee has recommended reservation of seats for the two communities, 
The Local Government would give Indians 7 and Karens 5 seats 
by communal electorate and would raise the membership of Legie- 
lative Council to 103 of whom 80 shall be elected. 

On the question of division of functions, the Local Government 
atresses at length the advisability from an administrative point o 
view of the transfer of forests to the popular Minister, but for the 
sake of the political advantage of the moment they acquiesce in the, 
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view of the Committee for tho transfer of both forests and European 
and Anglo-Indian education to Ministers. 


The following is a summary of the Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Standing Joint Committee on the Draft Burma Rules. 


The draft Burma Electoral Rules as approved by the Joint 
Committee on Indian affairs have, as far as possible, been framod 
on the lines of those in Indian provinces. The rules provide for a 
Legislative Council of the Government of Burma of 103 moembors 
consisting of members of the Exacutive Counoil, ex officio, 79 elected 
members and such number of mambers nominated by Government 
ai with the addition of the members of the Executive Council shall 
amount to 24. Oi the members so nominated not more than four- 
teen may be officials and two shall be persons nominated to repre- 
sent respectively Indian Commerce and labouring classes. 

The qualification of an elector of an urban constituency as 
approved by the Joint Committee is that he should have (1) a place 
of residence in the constituency or within two miles of the boundary 
thereof and who (2) possesses immovable property in the consti- 
tuency of the value of not less than Rs 200, or (b) has paid during 
and in respect of previous financial years municipal taxss or Canton- 
ment taxes which together with any capitation tax or land rate in 
lieu of capitation tax paid by him in respect of previous agricultural 
year amount to not less than Rs. 4, or (c) is the occupier of a house 
or building in the constituency of which the rental value is not loss 
tban Rs. 60 per annum whather rent is paid by a house belonging 
to his employer on his behalf, or (2) has a place of residence in the 
constituency and possess any of the qualifications prescribed for an 
elector of a rural constituency. 


The qualifications for rural constituencies are that an elector 
has a place of residence in the co istituency and (a) has beon enter: 
ed in the capitation tax assessment roll as liable to pay a capitation 
tax of not less than Rs 5, or in the thathamed: tax assessment roll 
of the previous agricultural year and has not been exempted from 
payment of capitation tax or thathameds tax, ae the case may be, 
on the ground of poverty or of being an immigrant from a country 
outside Burma, or (b) has paid during and in respect of previous 
agricultural or financial year, a tax on circumstances and property 
under Section 26 of the Burma Rural Self-Government Act of 1921 
or (c) has paid during and io respect of previous agricultural year, 
alaud revenue of not less than Rs. 5, or (d) was in the previous 
financial yoar assessed to income-tax, or (e) in case of a person posses- 
sing & place of residence within tho municipilities of Toungoo, 
Kyaukpyu gr Thayutmyo, possess qualification prescribed for urban 
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coustituency, or (f) is a retired officer or soldier of His Majesty’s 
regular forces. 


The Draft Burma Electoral Rules 


Paras 1 and 2:—Brief explanation of the subject matter 
of inquiry. 

Para 3:—Rules as drafted by the Government of India carry 
out in the main the proposals of the Whyte Committee and J.ocal 
Government with certain modifications proposed by the Government 
of India on the advice of the Seoratary of State in Council. 

The Committee have decided in nearly every case to accept the 
proposals of the Local Government in preference to those modifica- 
tions. They recognise the care with which the Government of 
India have examined the case and the fact that the adoption of 
modifications proposed by the Government of India would probably 
have resulted in a theoretically more perfect scheme, but they were 
impressed with the importance of adhering as closely as possible to 
the advice of the committee entrusted with special investigation 
and of the authority which will be responsible for the successful 
working of the scheme and has full knowledge of local conditions. 

Para 4:—Changes made by the Committee are embodied in 
the rules as presented to Parliament and the report does not specify 
them in detail. Observations are confined to a few points of out- 
standing importance, 

Para 5 :—Special representation agreed on by all authorities 
for Europeans, Anglo-I[ndians, Indians and Karens. The Committee 
endorse this decision. Sub-para 1 :—EKuropean representation 
confined to one seat in view of the unanimous recommendation 
of the Whyte Committee and of the fact that non-official 
Europeans are represented by other seats. Sub-para 2 .—Indians 
and Karens:—Some members of the Committee would have 
preferred the expedient of reserved seats as likely to stereotype 
the principle of separate representation of communities which the 
Committee as a whole agree in regarding as a necessity even if 
a temporary expedient, but the Committee have decided that in 
all the ciccumstances the preferable solution is provision of 5 sepa- 
rate communal seats for Indians and 5 for Karens in 5 towns and 
5 rural areas respectively. Total communal seats number 15 
(including European aud Anglo-Indian) out of 79 elected, thus 
making special provision for Karens and Indiana to the extent 
mentioned in places where these form a considerable proportion of 
the population. Elsewhere Indians and Karena will be eligible 
as voters and candidates with the rest of tbe population, and Euro- 
peaus will be eligible as candidates in general constituencies, 
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Para 6:—The Committee endorse the rules as drafted regard- 
ing the eligibility of women to vote and stand for election. The 
arrangement is an advance on that in other provinces, but the 
Committee see no ground for dissenting in view of the undoubted 
fact that the position of women in Burma differs materially from 
that of Indian women. 

Para 7:—Rules as drafted contain provision giving power to 
Local Government to split up into single member constituencies 
certain named plural member constituencies. The Committee think 
an advantage might result from making this power applicable to 
any plural member constituency, and commend the suggestion 
to the Parliament. 

Para 8:—The Committee do not propose transfer of forests 
but in view of the support it has received, they accept it with some 
misgivings and record their sense of the heavy responsibilities which 
Ministers will assume in view of the extreme importance of forests 
of Burma to the general prosperity of the province. 

Para 9:—The Committee point out that it will be the busi- 
ness of the Parlamentary Commission provided for in the Govern- 
ment of India Act to review exhaustively the evidence of success or 
failure in the working of the Act, and make recommendation 
accordingly. 

Para 10 :—The Report concludes with the hope that no avoida- 
ble delay will occur in securing the approval of Parliament to the 
draft rules. 


(For the Debate in the House of Commons on these rules 
presented on the 21st June 1922, see p 208(xxi)] 


Govt, of India Resolutions on 


The Indian Public Services 


On Premature Pensions, Etc. 


DELHI~8TH NOVEMBER 1981 


The Government of India published at Delhi on 8th November 1921 
the following two important resolutions, the first relating to the terms to 
be granted to officers who wish to retire prematurely from service conse- 
quent on the changed conditions brought about by the Reforms Act, and 
the second dealing with the right of officers to retire under the ordinary 
regulations, 

The first resolution runs as follows :— 


In their report on Clause 36 of the Government of India Bill 
of 1919 the Joint Committee observed, “the Committee think that 
every precaution should be taken to secure to the public servants 
the career in life to which they looked forward when they were 
recruited, and they have introduced fresh provisions into thig clause 
to that end. If friction occurs a re-adjustment of persons and 
places may often get over the difliculty and the Governor must always 
regard it ae one of his most important duties to establish a complete 
understanding between his Ministers and the officers through whom 
they will have to work. But if there are members of tho service 
whose doubts as to the changes to be made are so deeply rooted 
that they feel they cannot usefully endeavour to take part in them, 
then the Committee think it would only be fair to those officers 
that they should be offered an equivalent career elsewhere, if it is 
in the power of His Majesty's Government to do so, or, In the last 
resort, that they should be allowed to retire on such pension as the 
Secretary of State in Council may consider suitable to their period 
of service.” 

The principle embodied in this recommendation, namely, that 
public servants, the conditions of whose employment have been 
altered by the constitutional changes introduced by the Act of 1919, 
ould not under certain circumstances be fairly required to continue 
in the service of the Crown in India, was accepted by the Seore. 
tary of State. The detailed orders necessary to give effect to it 
have since been the subject of prolonged consideration by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State, and the Government of 
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Tudia are now in a position to announce the decision of the Secretary 
of State in Council regarding applications for permission to retire 
prematurely and the terms which will be granted to officers whose 
applications are accepted by the Secretary of State. In framing 
these terms the object aimed at has been to secure as just a mean 
as can be devised between an offer which is open to the criticism 
that few of those in whose interests it is made can afford to avail 
themselves of it and one so liberal as to seem unfair to those who 
are willing to remain and play their part in the new order; and 
while duly recognising the claims of loyal and meritorious service 
which might have continued both to the public advantage and to 
the increasing credit of the officer himself, to avoid any unjustifiable 
addition to the non-effective charges which have to be met from 


Indian revenues. 
All-India Services 


The constitutional changes introduced by the Act of 1919 have 
affected the structure of the Central Government and that of the 
Provincial Gov&rnments unequally, The Central Government is 
still an official Government responsible to the Secretary of State 
aid to Parliament and there has been no such alteration in the 
conditions of service of officers employed under it as would justify a 
rulaxation of the rules governing retirement and pensions. For 
the present, therefore, and pending any further constitutional 
developments which may affect the character of the Central Govern- 
ment, applications for permission to retire prematurely in conse- 
quence of the Reforms will be considered only if received from 
officers who 

(1) are members of the following services : 

(a) The Indian Civil Service. 

(b) The Indian Police Service. 

(c) The Indian Forest Service. 

(d) The Indian Educational Service. 

(e) The Indian Agricultural Service. 

(f) The Indian Service of Engineers. 

(9) The Imperial branch of the Civil Veterinary Department. 

(hk) Officers of the Indian Medical Service in civil employ. 

(i) Military and other officers bolding poste other than listed 
posts borne on the provincial cadres of any of the 
above-mentioned services, 

(2) sre not permanently empoyled under the Government of 
India, that is, officers who will not normally serve in future under 4 
Provincial Government ; 
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(3) have arrived in India for the first time after joining the 
service in question ona date antecedent to the lst January 1920, 
the Act of 1919 having become Jaw a few days before this date. 

All applications must reach local Governments before the 31st 
March 1924, by which date officers will have had ample opportunity 
to appreciate the effects of the recent constitutional changes and to 
arrive ata considered decision. Officers of the services specified 
who do not apply before that date will not be eligible for a pension 
on premature retirement in consequence of any constitutional develop- 
ments which may subsequently take place. In the case of Burma, 
where the Reformed Constitution is not yet in force, the period will 
be extended beyond the 3lst March 1924 to a date which will be 
announced bereafter. 

Every application must be accompanied by a certificate in the 
following form : 

“I consider that the conditions of my service have been radically 
changed by the introduction of the Reformed Constitution and in 
consequence thereof I feel unable to serve the Government of India 
with advantage to the State I, therefore, desire to be released from 
the obligations which [ undertook in different circumstances,” 

Applications when received by Local Governments will be for- 
warded with their recommendations to the Governor-General in- 
Council and will be transmitted by him to the Secretary of State 
whose orders will be required before any officer is finally adjudged 
entitled to the new concessions. The Secretary of State in Council 
reserves to himself the right to postpone the acceptance of the 
resignations of officers until suitable arrangements can be made for 
their replacement. Officers who are not allowed for this reason to 
retire immediately will be permitted to retire as soon as_ the 
exigencies of the service to which they belong permit. 

The compensation normally to be awarded to an officer who is 
allowed to retire prematurely will be such pension ag is appropriate 
to the conditions and the period of his service. It would be im- 
proper, however. to burden Indian revenues with the payment of a 
pension to any officer who has not completed five years’ total service 
and is, in view of age, in a position probably to take up a new 
career in life. But in all services alike such officers will be eligible 
for a gratuity equal to the number of completed years of total service 
multiplied by their monthly pay at the date of their retirement, 
This gratuity wll be converted into sterling at the rate of 1s. 9d. 
per rupee, the ordinary rate for the conversion into sterling of 
Indian pensions expressed in rupees. The pension to be allowed to 
officers who have completed more than five years’ totel service will 
jn all cases be based upon the number of completed years of active 
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service and: not of total service. Active service will for this purpose 
be interpreted in the same way as active service for the purposes of 
pension in Article 8 of the Civil Service Regulations, war leave 
being treated for this purpose as privilege leave. The pensions 
caloulated on this basis which will be admissible to officera in the 
various services are indicated below : 


The letter “‘ »”’ = number of completed yeara of active service, 


_ (A) Indian Civil Service—The maximum pension of £1,000 
is obtainable after 21 years’ active service. The pension admissible 
will be £n divided by 21, multiplied by 1,000, subject to a maxi- 
mum of £1,000 a year. 


(B) OFFICERS TO WHOM THE ORDINARY PENSION RULES IN 
PaRT FOUR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE REGULATION APPLY— 


(1) A maximum ordinary pension of Rs. 6,000 a year is obtsin- 
able after 30 years’ service of which four years may be spent on leave 
out of India, ¢. ¢., the pension of Rs. 6,000 obtainable afer 26 yeara’ 
active service. In addition these officers may obtain additional 
pensions under Article 475A of the Civil Service Regulations and 
for the purpose of the present scheme it is assumed tbat they will 
qualify for the maximum lower additional pension of Rs. 1,500 per 
apnum making a total of Rs. 7,500 per aunum after 26 years’ active 
service. The pension admissible will therefore be Rs, divided by 
26 and multiplied by 7,500 a year, subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 6,000 a year. 


(2) Under the provisions of Articles 403 to 404A of the Civil 
Service Regulations members of certuin services are permitted to 
additional years to their actual qualifying service for super annuation 
pension but not for any other class of pension. Such officers will, 
however, be allowed to deduct the number of additional years 
which they may be entitled to reckon under the articlea cited from 
the divisor 26. 


(3) The pension will be converted into sterling at tho rate 
of ls. 9d. per rupee, the ordinary rate for the conversion into 
sterling of Indian pensions expressed in rupees. 


(C) Officers of the Indian Army IN oOIVIL EMPLOY—Under the 
provisions of Paragraph 305 of the Army Regulations, [ndia, 
Volume 2, an Indian Army Officer remains on the effective liat of 
the Army and is eligible for reversion to military employment until 
he is placed on the supernumerary list on the expiration of ten 
years from the date of bis original transfer to civil employment, An 
officer not so placed but who desires to take advantage of the con- 
cessions set out in this resolution will firgt be given an opportunity 
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of returning to military employment and he will not be eligible for 
any of them unless the Army is unable or unwilling to absorb bim. 


The ordinary maximum pension obtainable by an Indian Army 
officer in civil employment is £800 a year. This pension is obtain- 
able after approximately 30 years’ total service and for the present 
purpose it may be assumed that of this period about five years might 
have been spent on furlough. The pension admissible to these 


officers will therefore be £n+25x 800 subject to a maximum of 
£800 a year. 


(D) Officers of the Indian Medical Service IN GIVIL 
EMPLOY.—An officer of the Indian Medical Service who desires to 
take advantage of these rules will similarly be given first an oppor- 
tunity of returning to military employmant and be will not be 
allowed any concession under this resolution unless the Army is 
unable or unwilling to absorb him. 


Under the ordinary rules pensions are admissible to officers of 
the Indian Medical Service after 17 years’ total service. Special 
provision ig therefore required only for officers of Jess than 17 years’ 
total service. The pension after 17 years’ total service is £400 a 
year of which three years may be assumed to have been spent on 
furlough and the pension admissible to those officers will, therefore, 
be £ divided by 14 multiplied by 400 subject to a maximum of 
£400 a year. 


In addition to the gratuity of pension admissible to an officer 
under Paragraph 4, a gratuity equal to the actual cost of first class 
fares and passages from his last place of employment in India to his 
new home for the officer himself and for his wife and children if in 
India, or in the case of passages, free passages of the same number 
and class will be granted to an officer in India at the time when he 
retires or goes on leave preparatory to retirement under the terms 
of this resolution provided that he actually proceeds to some other 
part of the British Empire. No officer will be entitled to receive 
any gratuity under this if he is entitled to the maximum pension 
specified for his service in (4). The gratuity will be payable under 
the orders of the Local Government under whom the officer ia 
serving when he actually retires or proceeds on leave preparatory to 
retirement and after the Secretary of State has approved of his 
admission in due course to the benefits of this resolution. 


An officer who desires to retire under the terme set out in thie 
resolution will ordinarily he allowed to take the full amount of leave 
admissible to bim under the regulations for the time being in force 
subject to the condition that it shall expire on the 3)st Mareb, 1924, 
After that date officers will normally only be allowed to take the 
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privilege leave admissible tothem. It will, however, be witbin the 
competence of the Local Government to grant leave which will 
extend after that date to an officer who has given notice of his 
intention to retire under these rules before that date if he has 
enjoyed no leave after the date of this resolution and has after the 
date of this resolution formally applied to Government ior it and 
been refused leave. 


Indian Civil Service Family Pension.—In order to secure 
suitable provision for the widows and orphans of members of the 
Indian Civil Service, contributions are compulsorily deducted from 
their salaries during their period of service. A pro forma account 
is maintained of the receipts and payments, and the contribution 
levied are so adjusted that the pensions provided by the regulations 
shall not bring any charge on Indian Revenue in excess of the 
amount specially sanctioned in aid of the pensions and for the cost 
of management, Members of this Service, who desire to retire 
under the terms of this resolution, will naturally desire to be inform- 
ed of the family pension terms, which will be admissible to them. 
These will be as follows, according to the three permissible alter- 
natives for which the officer elects :— 


(A) He may cease to make any contributions and payments 
under the regulations, and he will retain only the right to a propor- 
tion of the contingent benefits under the regulations for his wile 
and children existing on the date of retirement and for any children 
subsequently born to that wife. This proportion shall be equal to 
the number of his completed years of total service divided by 25, 
and the calculations shall be based upon the pension admissible to 
the widow of an officer of the class to which be belonys at the time 
of his retirement. 


(B) He may continue up to hie 55th birth day (the age up 
to which an officer, who resigns the service befor’ becoming entitled 
to a pension under the ordinary rules, is required to continue to 
subscii.a) if permitted to do so at all, to make contributions under 
the regulations at the rates payable by him at the date of retire- 
ment, and he will then retain the right te the full contingent 
benefits admissible under the regujations according to his class on 
the date of his retirement, for his wife existing at the date of retire- 
ment and for any children by her, whether born before or after 
retirement. Under this alternative, subscriptions will be payable 
under the ordinary regulations for cach child, whether born before 
or after retirement. Further, the widow’s pension under the regula- 
tions vaties with the class of an officer at his death, and in this case 
the right to the contingent widow's benefit retained will be limited 
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to the scale applicable to her if her husband had died at the time 
of retirement. 


(C) He may continue up to his 54th birth-day to make con- 
tributions and payments under the regulations at the rates which 
would have been payable by him from time to time had he remained 
in the service, In this case he will retain the full benefits admissi- 
ble under the regulations as if he had remained in the service until 
death or retirements with an ordinary pension. The Secretary of 
State in Council will make good to the Indian Civil Service Family 
Pension Fund, under a euitable procedure, any loss which these 
concessions may be estimated to throw upon it. 


A few minor points remain for settlement, e. g., the family 
pension terms which will be admissible to Indian Army Officers and 
the conditions upon which the commutation of pensions admissible 
under Paragraph 4 will be allowed. The decisions on these pointe 
will be announced later. 


The second resolution mentioned above runs as follows :— 


The Governor-General in Council has separately arnounced the 
special terms sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council for 
Officers retiring prematurely in consequence of the introduction of 
Constitutional Reforms. It is considered desirable to announce at 
the same time, the under-mentioned general decisions of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council as to the right of officers to retire under 
the ordinary regulations, Note S. under Article 465-A of the Civil 
Service Regulations, which was introduced with the new pension 
rules announced on November 15, 1919, reserved to Government an 
absolute right to decline to permit an officer to retire before reach- 
ing the age of superannuation, should it be necessary in the public 
interests to retain his services. This note has, it 1s understood, led 
members of the Services to fear that it may, in the future, be diffi- 
cult to secure permission to retire before the age of superannuation. 
Indeed, certain officers, it is believed, have, on this account, refused 
to accept the new pensions rules. In order to allay this apprehen- 
sion, it has been decided :— 

(a) In the case of officers in service on November 15, 1919, to 
substitute for the rule in Note 2, under Article 565-A of the Civil 
Service Regulations arule giving the right to retire, subject to six 
months’ notice, and 

(b) In the case of officers who have joined, or who may join 
the service after that date, to substitute for the rule in Note 24 
new rule corresponding to*the rule in Article 561 of the Civil 
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Service Regulations {which has always been applicable to members 
of the Indian Civil Service) and permitting them to retire on 
pension under the ordinary rules when their resignations have been 
accepted. Any officer who may have deolined to elect to come 
under the provisions of the new pensions rules, because of bis objec- 
tion to this Note, may now elect in writing before March 31, 1922, 
todo so, This option applies also to any person who may have 
retired already after the announcement of the new pension terms 
in November 1919, 


The Revised Indian 
Civil Service Regulations 


The Provisional Regulations Jor admission to the Indian Civil 
Service by ap annual competitive examination in India, which were 
published on 19th December 1920 (see J, 4. R 1921 part II, p. 247) 
have now been superseded by new Regulations made by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council, These regulations were published on 
April 21, 1922 and are liable to alteration from year to year :— 

(1) A competitive examination for admission to the Indian 
Civil Service shall be held annually in India in the months of 
February and March or at such other time as the Governor-General 
in Council may direct. 


(2) The maximum number of candidates to be admitted to 
the examination shall be 200. 


(3) Of the candidates to be admitted the number to be drawn 
from each area are specified below. Such number is hereinafter re- 
ferred to as — Provincial Quota” ; Assam—b5 ; Bengal—33; Behar 
and Orissa—22 : Bombay—25 ; Burma—15 ; Centra) Provinces—12 ; 
Madras and Coorg—33 ; Punjab, N. W. F Province and Delhi—265 ; 
and United Provinces and Ajmere-Merwara—30, 


(4) The Local Government of every Governor’s Province and of 
the Province of Burma shall appoint a committee to be called tha 
‘Quota Committee,” the majority of the members of which shall 
be non officials. Hach Quota Committee shall select the Provincial 
Quota for the area comprising the Province by the Local Govern- 
ment of which the Committee is appointed, from among such of the 
persons applying for admission to the examination from that area 
as possess the qualifications hereinafter prescribed. The selection 
or rejection of an applicant by the Quota Committee shall be final, 
Provided nevertheless, that the Local Government may remove from 
the Quota a candidate who is reported by a Medical Board to be 
physically unfit for appointment to the Indian Civil Service. 


(5) The Local Government of Madras and of the United Pro- 
vinces shall be responsible for the due representation of Coorg and 
Ajmere-Merwara, respectively, on the Quota Committees appointed 
by them, and tbe Local Government of the Punjab shall, in like 
manner, be responsible for the due representation of the North- 
West Frontier Province andeDelhi, 
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(6) A person desiring to be admitted to the examination shall 
spply, before such date as the Governor General of India in Council 
may prescribe, to the Quota Committee for the area in which his 
parents reside at the time of application, or bave previously resided 
for a period of not lees than three years, or in which he has bimeelf 
resided otherwise than as a student at a University only for a like 
period. Provided that application shall not be made to more than 
one such Quota Committee, Provided, further, that persons 
resident in Srate in India shall apply through their Durbars to tho 
Quota Committee for the area comprising the province in which 
they wish to serve and that, for the purposes of Rule 3, such persons 
shall, if selected by the Quota Committee, constitute a part of the 
Provincial Quota for such area. 


(7) Application shall bo made at such time and in such manner 
as the Governor-General in Couucil may prescribe. 

(8) A candidate must be either a British Subject, or a Ruler or 
Subject of a State in India in respect of whom the Governor-General 
in Council bas made a declaration under Section 96—A. of the 
Government of India Act. Ii a candidate (being a British Subject), 
or his father, or his mother was not born within His Majesty's Dom!- 
nions aud allegiance, the father must at the time of the candidate’s 
birth have been a British Subject or Subject of a State in India, and, 
if alive must be, or if dead, must have continued to be until his 
death, & British Subject or a Subject of such State. 

(9) A candidate must have attained the age of 21 and must 
not have attained the age of 23 on the first day of August in the 
year in which the examination is held, or be in a position to claim 
such a concession under the provisions of the Appendix to these 
Regulations as will render him eligible. 

(10) A candidate must be free fiom disease, constitutional 
affection or bodily infirmity unfitting bim, or likely to unfit bim, [o1 
the Indian Civil Service. 

(11) A candidate must be‘ of good moral character. 

(12) A candidate must bold the degree of BA, or B.Sc, of ¢ 
University incorporated by law in British India, or of the Mysor« 
University, or the Senior Diploma of the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

(13) No candidate shall be admitted tothe examination unles 
be holds a certificate of selection by a Quota Committee. 

(14) Any attempt on the part of a candidate to enlist suppor 
for his application through persons of influence will disqalify fo 
appointment. Spontaneous recommendations from persons who ar 
not themselves acquainted with 4 candidates work at school or at 
University, or otherwieo, will be disregarded. 

(15) A candidate will pay a fee of Re. 5 with bis applicatio 
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form, and a candidate chosen for admission to the examination will 
pay a further fee of Rs. 100. 


[The regulations then give in detail the subjects for examination. | 


A list of competitors shall be made out in order of their 
proficiency as disclosed by the aggregate marks finally awarded to 
each competitor, and in that order, 80 many competitors up to the 
determined number of appointments as are found by the Civil 
Service Commissioners to be qualified by examination, shall be 
designated to be Selected Candidates for the Indian Civil Service, 
provided that the Governor General of India in Council is satisfied 
that they are duly qualified in other respects Should any Selected 
Candidate become disqualified, the Secretary of State for India will 
determine whether the vacancy thus created shall be filled or not, 
Iu the former case the candidate next in order of merit, and in 
other respects duly qualified shall be deemed to bea Selected 
Candidate. Selected Candidates will be on probation for two years 
in the United Kingdom, 


Selected Candidates on Probation 


Candidates s& lected at the open competition held 1n London will be required 
to remainin the United Kingdom on probation for one or two years, a8 may be 
deciled by the Secretary of State for Indiain Council, Candidates selected at 
the competitive examination held in India will be rcquired to proceed to the 
Un'ted Kingdom on probation for a period of two years, 

ONE YLAR PROBATIONERS,— One year probat‘oncrs will, at the end of the year 
of probation, undergo an examination called the Final Examination on Jndian 
Criminal Law, Inlian History, the vernacular of tlic Provine , and Riding. 

An Indian assigned to Madras, whose mother tongue 1s one of the two 
principal vernacular languags of the Province, must offer the other for examina- 
tion. An Indian assigned elsewhere, whose mothcr tongue 18 the principal 
vernacular language of the Province to which he 18 assignid, must substitute 
British History (1760 1914) in place of the Vcrnacular Language. 

TWO YEAR PROBATIONERS—will during their period of probation undergo two 
«xamina‘ions, the Intermediate Examination at the cnd of the first year and the 
Final Examination at the «ndof the second ycar, The subjccts of the Intcr- 
mediat. Examination arte the Principal Vernacular Language of the Province, 
Jurisprudcoce, Law of Evidence and Criminal Law, Indian History, Notes of 
Cascs, and luconomics, 

The Selected Candidates whose performance in the comyulsory sukjects of 
the prescribed examinations, namely, the Final Kxamination for one year men 
and the intermediate and Final Examinations fol two yi sf men, 18 such as 
to satisty the Civil Service Commissn irs, « ? who have aleo satisfied the 
Commussioncrs of their eligibility im tesprc’ Ff nationality, age, health, 
character and conduct during the,pcriod ct ation, shall be certificd by 
the Commissioners to be entitl.d to be appointed 10 the Indian Cival Service, 
provided that they shall comply with the regulations im force at the time fcr 
that Service. 

If any Candidate 1s prevented by sickness or any other adc quate cause 
from attending the Hinal Examination, the Commissionets May, With the con- 
currence of thc Secictary of ®State of India in Council, allon bim to appear at 
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the Final Examination to be held in the following year or at a special examin- 
ation. A Selected Candidate absent for such adequate cause from the Inter- 
mediate Examination may under similar conditions be allowed to appear at the 
Intermediate Examination a year latter, or at a special examination, or may be 
excused the Intermediate examination and allowed to appear for the Final 
Examination in the regular course. 

The above regulations will be the first regulations issued for the probation 
and the Intermediate and Final Examinations of Selected Candidates recruited 
by competitive examinations held in Inda, and will also take the place of 
Sections 16 to 27 of the Regulations previously made by the Secretary of State 
for India in Conncil for the examination of candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service at the open competition held annually in the United Kingdom. 


Sanction of the Sec. of State for new Posts etc. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council has made new rules 
superseding all existing rules under which certain classes of expendi- 
ture from central and provincial revenues may not be sanctioned by 
the Government of India or Provincial Governments, without the 
previous consent of the Secretary of State in Council. These were 
published on October 6th, 1922. In thecase of the Govern- 
ment of India, the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council 
is necessary :— 

(1) To the creation of any new or the abolition of any existing 
permanent post, or to the increase or reduction of the pay drawn by 
the incumbent of any permanent post, if the post in their case is one 
which would ordinarily be held by a member of one of the services 
named in the Schedule, or to the increase or reduction of the cadre 
of any of those services. (2) To creation of a permanent post on a 
maximum rate of pay exceeding Rs. 1,200 a month, or the increase 
of the maximum pay of a sanctioned permanent post to an amount 
exceeding Rs. 1,200 a month. (3) To the creation of a temporary post 
on pay exceeeding Rs. 4,000 a month, or the extension beyond a 
period of two years (or tn the case of a post for settlement operations, 
of five years) of a temporary post or deputation on pay exceeding 
Rs. 1,200 a month. (4) To the grant to any Government servant, or 
to the family or other dependents of any deceased Government 
servant, of an allowance, pension or gratuity which is not admissible 
under the rules made or for the time being in ferce under section 
96-B of the Government of India Act, except in the following 
cases :—(a) Compassionate gratuities to the families of Government 
servants left in indigent circumstances, subject to such annual Jimit 
as the Secretary of State in Council may prescribe, and (b) pensions 
or gratuities to Government servants wounded or otberwise injured 
while employed in Government service, or to the families of Govern- 
ment servants dying as the result of wounds or injuries suatained 
while employ: d in such service, granted mm accordance with such rules 
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a8 have been or may be laid down by the Secretary of State in 
Council in this behalf. (5) To any expenditure on the purchase of 
imported stores or stationery, otherwise than in accordance with 
such rules as may be made in this behalf by the Secretary of State 
in Council. (6) To any expenditure otherwise than in accordance 
with such rules as have been or may be laid down in this behalf 
by the Secretary of State in Council upon (A) the erection, 
alteration, furnishing or equipment of achurch, or a grant-in-sid 
towards the erection, alteration, furnishing or equipment of a churoh 
wot wholly constructed out of public funds, or (B) the provision of 
additions to the list of special saloon and inspection of railway 
carriages reserved for the use of high officials, or (C) the staff bouse- 
hold and contract allowances, or the residences and furniture 
provided for the Governor-General or railway and military services. 
The Schedule 

Indian Civil Service, Indian Police Service, Indian Forest 
Service, Indian Educational Service, Indian Agricultural Service, 
Indian Service of Engineers, the Imperial Branch of the Civil 
Veterinary Department, Indian Medical Service, Imperial Customs 
Service, Indian Audit and Accounts Service, Superintendents 
and Class I of the Survey of India Department, the Superior 
Staff of the Geological Survey of India Department, the Superior 
Telegraph Department, the State Railway Engineering Service, 
the Superior Staff of the Assam Department, the Archaeological 
Department and any other service declared by the Secretary 
of State in Council to be included in this schedule. 

Provincial Governments 

In the case of Provincial Governments the previous sanction of 
the Secretary of State in Council would be required : 

(1) To the creation of any new or the abolition of any existing 
permanent post, or to the increase or reduction of the pay drawn by 
the incumbent of any permaront post, if the post in either case is 
one which would ordinarily be held by a member of an All-India 
Service, or to the increase or reduction of the cadre of an All-India 
Service, (2) To the creation of a permanent post on 8 maximum rate 
of pay exceeding Rs, 1,200 a month, or the increase of the maximum 
pay of a sanctioned permanent post toan amount exceeding Ra. 1,200 
a month. (3) To thecreation of a temporary post on pay exceeding 
Rs. 4,000 a month, or the extension beyond a period of two yearsa (or 
in settlement operations of five years) of a temporary post or depu- 
tation on pay exceeding Rs. 1,200 a month. (4) To the grant to any 
Goverment or to the family of any deceased Govt. servant of an 
allowance, pension or gratuity which is not admissible under rules 
made, or for the time heing én force under Seotion 96-B of the Govt. of 
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India Act, except in the following cx9es : —(Same as 4 (a) & (8) above) 

(5) Any oxpenditure on the purchase of imported stores or 
stationery otherwise hau in accordance with such rules as may 
be made in this beh. by the Secretary of State in Covneil. 
(6) Capital expenditure ‘pon irrigation and navigation works, 
including docks and harb rs, aud upon projects for drainage, 
embaukment and water stora, andthe utilization of water-power 
in any of the following cases, namely: (A) where the project con- 
cernud materially affects the interosts of more than one local Govern- 
ment, (B) where the original estimate exceeds 50 lakhs of rupees; 
(C) where a revised estimate exceeds by 15 per cent. an original 
ostimite sanctioned by the Secretary of State iu Council, and (D) 
where a further revised estimate is proposed after one revised 
estimate has already been sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 
Council. (7) A revision of permanent establishment, involving addi- 
tional establishment charges exceeding Rs. 5 lakhs a year, provided 
that if a resolution hus been passed by the [.egislative Council recom- 
mending an increase of establishment charges for thie purpose, the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council shall pot be required 
unless the expenditure so recommended exceeds 15 lakhs a year. 
(8) Any increase of the contract, sumptuary or furniture grant 
of a Governor. (9) Expenditure upon original works on the resi- 
dences of a Governor, exceeding Rs. 50,000 in any year. The 
Governor-Ganeral in Council shall, if necessary, decide whether 
a charge falls under the head of original works. (10) Any expendi- 
ture upon railway carriages or water borue vessels specially reserved 
for the use of high officials, otherwise than in connection with 
the maintenance of such carriages or vessels already set apart 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council for the 
exclusive use of a Governor. 


(1) Every application for the sanction of the Secretary of State 
in Council required by rule 1 shall be addressed to the Governor- 
General in Council who shall, save as hereinafter provided, forward 
the same with bis recommendations, aud with such further explana- 
tions of the proposal as he may have seen fit to require from the 
Local Government to the Secretary of State in Council. 

(2) If the application relates : (A) to the grant in an individual 
cage of any increase in pay or (B) to the creation or extension of 
a temporary post, the Governor-General in Council may, at his 
discretion, on behalf of the Sec, of State in Council sanction the pro- 
posal, or may, and if he dissents from the proposal shall, forward the 
application with his recommendations and with euch further explana- 
tions of the proposal as he may havo seen fit to require from the 
. Local Government for the orders of the Sec. of State iy Council. 


Correspondence between Whitehall and Simla on 
The Central and Provincial Finances 


Despatch of the Govt. of India to the Secretary of State, 
dated, Simla, 13th July 1922, on Financial contribution and 


a between the Central and Provincial Governments 
in India. 


To the Rt. Hon, the Sec, of State for India 
My Lorp, 


As your Lordship is aware, a conference was held at Simla in 
April last with the Finance Members and other financial authorities 
oj the Provincial Governments in order to consider various matters 
connected with the financial arrangements between the central 
Government and the provinces. We now have the honour to 
submit a report on the more important matters discussed at the 
conference ; you will be addressed separately, if necessary, regarding 
certain other subjects which the conference gave an opportunity of 
discussing with the provincial representatives. 

Before setting forth the conclusions reaohed in the conference 
on the matters with which this dispatch deals, and our own views 
thereon, we invite our attention to the enclosed statements (not 
published) which set forth the present financial position of each 
province as ascertained at the conference. Summarised briefly, the 
position is as follows :— 

Financial Position of Various Provinces. 


The statement for Madras shows a deficit in the current year’s 
budget of 42 lakhs, with a closing balance (apart from the Famine 
Insurance Fund) of only Rs. 15,000. This province has bad deficits 
four years in succession and the chief cause of this is stated to be 
the necessity for increasing the pay of the enormous subordinate 
staff which is required to maintain its very detailed system of 
administration. The provincial Government, while urging us to 
reduce the large contribution payable by them to central revenues, 
bave nevertheless faced the position with resolution and bave taken 
active steps toreduce expenditure. They have recently abolished 
60 gazetted posts and about 12,500 other posts including the sub- 
ordinate staff maintained in villages. The Land Records depart- 
ment has been abolished, the Labour department reduced to one 
ufficer, travelling allowances have been reduced by 10 lakhs and the 
programmes for education, sanitation and public works have been 
seriously curtailed, the Public Works department, in particular, 
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having been reduced by one superintending engineer, seven execu- 
tive engineers and twenty-one sub-divisional officers. The Govern: 
ment of Madras are further contemplating the abandonment of 
minor forest reserves, the replacing of stipendiaries by honorary 
magistrates, the trial of civil suits in village courts instead of the 
court of the district munsifs, the doubling up of districts, divisions, 
and taluks and other meacures which, they consider, will seriously 
affect the efficiency of the administration. The deficit in the 
current year would have been very much bigher had it not been 
that the provincial Government have taken steps to increase their 
revenues by Rs 77 and half lakhs from an increase in stamp duties 
and registration fees, 


In Bombay the budget shows an expenditure of Rs. 50 lakhs in 
excess of income. The major portion of this deficit is due to the 
heavy expenditure on the service or debt in connection with the 
loans for development operations, which, it is anticipated will 
ultimately be repaid from the sale of developed land. This pro- 
vince also has taken steps to increase its revenues by Rs. 60 lakhs 
of receipts from higher stamp duties. 

The Bengal statement is the only one that shows a revenue 
surplus in the current year. This province has been able to reach 
this comparatively satisfactory position owing to the remission of 
the contribution to the central Government, and to receipts from . 
fresh taxation amounting to Rs. 1,40 lakhs. 

The budget of the United Provinces shows a deficit of nearly 
Rs, 27 lakhs. No additionul taxation has been imposed in this 
province, certain proposals, which the Jocal Government brought 
forward for the enhancement of the stamp duties, having been 
rejected by the Legislative Council. 

The Panjab budget shows a very heavy deficit of Re. 1.30 lakhs 
in the current year, of which only some Rs, 22 lakbs are considered 
to be abnormal. This province not only has no balance but is 
expected to end the last financial. year with an overdraft of Ra, 
90 lakhs. No additional taxation bas been imposed in order to 
cover the large gap between current revenue and current expendi- 
ture, but it is understood that proposals are under coneideration for 
the enbancement of stamp duties, court-fees and water-rates. 

In Burma there is a deficit of Ra, 1,90 lakhs in the current 
year, but as Rs. 2,02 8/4 lakbs of the expenditure is being financed 
from the portion of the balance which represents the amount which 
this province received from the rice control scheme, there is an 
actual revenue surplus on the year’s working of about Rs. 12 3/4 
lukbs. Thie province has further « closing balance of about Re. 3 
, OFares, ¢ 
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The Bihar and Orissa budget shows a deficit of Rs, 51 lakhs 
In the current year. The local Government have under consideras 
tion proposals for increasing court fees, for an increase in irrigation 
rates and a cess on coal loaded at collieries. No legislation has yet 
been passed, but the local Government have raised the registration 
fees since the budget was passed. 

The Central Provinces budget shows a deficit of nearly Rs. 37 
lakhs, but the estimates of revenue are abnormally high including, 
as they do, Rs. 34 lakhs of suspended revenue of previous years, and 
the normal revenue deficit is put roughly at about Rs. 50 lakbs. No 
measures for additional taxation have yet been passed in this 
province, but the local Government have under consideration propo- 
sala for increases in court fees, registration fees, and stamp duties, 
which it is estimated might bring in about Rs. 19 lakhs. 

The Assam budget shows a deficit of Re. 14 lakhs after allowing 
for additional revenue of some Rs. 3 lakhs from enhancement of 
stamp duties, The only further proposal at present under consider- 
tion of the local Government for raising additional revenue is the 
revision of registration fees. 

3. It will be seen therefore that every province, with the 
exception of Bengal and Burma, is at present working on a deficit, 
that steps have been taken by the Governments of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and to a certain extent, by Bibar and Orisea and Assam to 
raise additional revenue by increases of taxation, but that in the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Burma, and the Central Provinces 
no additional taxation has yet been imposed. 

Not only are the majority of the provinces at present working 
ona deficit but they also contemplate very considerable capital 
expenditure to be financed from loan funds, 


Local Govt'’s. Contemplating Capital Expenditure 


The Government of Madras propose to undertake remunerative 
capital projects (mainly irrigation) in the next five years, involving 
a capital expenditure of sbout Rs. 4 crores; they have also in 
contemplation expenditure amounting approximately to Re. 4 crores 
for unremunerative capital projects chiefly in connection witb build- 
ings and roads; and they further anticipate that the local bodies 
in the presidency will require for their own purposes loan aggre- 
gating Rupees seven and half crores. The tota] amount of loans which 
they themselves require or for the financing of which they will be 
responsible is approximately Re. 15 crores in the next five years. 

The Government of Bombay have s programme of capital 
expenditure on the Sukkur Barrage and protective irrigation worke 
which would require @ provision of about Rs. 14 crores within the 
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next five years, they also anticipate that they will require in 
connection with the Bombay Development Scheme, loans to local 
bodies, etc., (according to present information) about Rs. 25 crores 
in the next five years. 

The Government of Bengal took a loan of Ra. 50 lakhs from 
the central Government last yoar and propose to take another loan 
of Rs. 50 lakhs in the current year on account of dredgers which 
have already been ordered through the High Commissioner. In 
their future capital expenditure they consider the most urgent item 
to be the Howrah Bridge, the total cost of which is put at not less 
than Rs. 3 & 1/2 crores Towards this project the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion and other local bodies will be required to contribute, but a loan 
has to be raised initally by the Benxal Government. They are also 
considering the question whether the Grand Trunk Canal scheme 
which is estimated to cost about Rupees tbree and half crores will 
be remunerative. If it is not remunerative, the project will be 
dropped. The local Government also wish to take loans for general 
schemes of development amounting about Rs. 4 crores. They put 
their minimum requirements for the next five years at Rupees seven 
and half crores, viz, Rupees three and balf crores for the Howrah 
Bridge and about Rs. 4 crores for general provincial schemes, but 
their maximum requirements might involve an additional Rs. 2 
crores for general provincial schemes and Rupees three and half 
crores for the Grand Trunk Canal scheme if it can be worked ona 
remunerative basis. 


The United Provinces Government have already raised a loan 
of Rs, 4 crores, and in the current year they are drawing upon their 
balances to the extent of Rs. 193 lakhs. They contemplate that 
they will require no further loan until 1923, but that witbin the 
next five years they will have to raise further loan amounting to Rs. 
10 crores for the purpose of financing irrigation schemes and 
schemes for the improvement of communications and sanitation, for 
capital outlay on the development of forests and for large building pro- 
grammes, the average annual requirements from 1923 onwards being 
put at Rs, 2 crores. 

The Punjab Government have vwnder contemplation large 
schemes—mainly irrigation and hydro-electric projects—involving a 
total expenditure of about Rs. 47 crores in the next 20 years, the 
average annual amount required from loans being put at about Re. 
3 crores per annum during the next five years. These schemes 
include the Sutlej valley irrigation projects and the Sutlej river 
hydro-electric scheme. 

The Governments of Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces 
aud Assam have no schemes of sufficient magnitude to be taken 
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into consideration in this connection while Burma is still in a posi- 
tion to finance ‘its immediate capital requirements from the balance 
of rice profits, The total requirementa of the provinces for capital 
Projects within the next five years may, therefore, be put at appro- 
ximately Re. 18 crores per annum. 


Action Must Speedily be taken to Improve Position. 


It is obvious from the above review of the financial position 
and financial requirements of the provinces that action must speedi- 
ly be taken to improve their financial position if they are to carry 
on their administration on the present scale and to undertake any 
of the improvements and schemes which they have in view. We 
recognize that the gradual reduction and final abolition of the pro- 
vinecial contributions would materially improve the financial posi- 
tion of most provinces. Our hon. colleague Sir Malcolm Hailey 
impressed, however, upon the provincial representatives that, 
while we recognized the seriousness of the financial position bf most 
provinces, it would be impracticable for us to give them any relief 
in the near future from this source. We think, indeed, that the 
provinces are now fully seized of the difficulties of our own position 
aud of the fact that, inspite of large increases in taxation imposed 
in our last two budgets and of the economies in expenditure already 
effected and, we may hope, likely to result from the appointment of 
Lord inchcape’s Committee, equilibrium between revenue and ex- 
penditure in the central budget is not yet attained and that until 
that position has been reached, a reduction of the provincial contri- 
butions cannot be looked for. As we have already stated, several 
provincial Governments have taken steps to enhance the rates and 
taxes which have been assigned to the provinces and we consider 
itof the utmost importance that the remaining provinces, in so far 
as their deficits will not be covered by the further economies which 
we understand they are contemplating, should follow suit without 
delay, for, as your Lordship has pointed out in your telegram of the 
98th March 1922 the financing of provincial deficits by advances from 
the central Govt. is at the best a most unsatisfactory expedient. 


As regards the provincial programmes of capital expenditure, 
itis clear that an attempt to carry these through in full will place 
an unduly heavy strain upon the borrowing resources of the country 
as a whole, and the provincial representatives were warned that 
all-India interest might necessitate the postponement of many of 
the schemes for expenditure debitable to loan funds which provin- 
cial Governments desire to take in hand. We need hardly say that 
we shall give this aspoct of the situation very careful attention 
when exercising our powers und.r the borrowing rule,, 
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Bombay Government's Proposal. 


With a full knowledge of the financial difficulties and of the 
steps taken to remove them both in the central Government and in 
each province, the conference proceeded to discuss the situation. 
Among the first subjects for consideration were certain proposale of 
the Government of Bombay for a revision of the allocation of reve- 
nues between the central Government and the provinces which 
was fixed by the Devolution Rules on the basis of the recommenda: 
tions contained in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report and the report 
of the Financial Relations Committes. In a letter addressed to 
the Government of India before the conference took place, the 
local Government pressed for a complete revision of the settlement, 
to be undertaken after full consultation with the representatives of 
the provinces. Peuding this revision, which the loval Government 
recognised would take time to complete, the Government of Bombay 
asked for temporary relief by the concession to themselves of one- 
third of the amount:.by which the income-tax collected by the 
central Government in each year exceeded the standard figure of 
1920-21. When the conference assembled the Bombay representa- 
tive put forward a suggestion that a system of divided heads might 
again be considered, and proposed that the local Government should 
in future receive half the amount collected as income-tax in the 
presidency and should cede to the central Government in return 
one-half of its receipts of land revenue, 

The representatives of all the other provinces strongly opposed 
the entertainment of any idea of reversion to a system of divided 
heads. We completely identify ourselves with this opposition. 
The abolition of divided heads was emphasized as a most important 
feature of the reforms proposals in paragraphs 109 and 200—203 of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report and was accepted as much without 
further discussion by all authorities concerned. A clear division of 
revenues between the central and local Governments was the basis 
of the whole scheme of Reforms, and we consider it axiomatic that, 
unless such a division is made and entirely separate revenue 
resources are secured to each Government, there can be no provincial 
autonomy iu any sense of the term. 


Bengal’s Plea for Revision of the Financial Settlement. 


8. The representatives of the other provinces, with the 
,exception of Bengal, evinced strong disapproval of the proposal to 
revise the financial settlement. While they laid the greatest 
possible stress upon the necessity for the speedy reduction and 
abolition of the provincial contributions, they held firmly to the 
yiew that the existing financial settlement, as contained in the 
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Devolution Rules, should be retained intact. They pointed out 
that the settlement had been made after full enquiry by an impat- 
tial committee and had been accepted by Parliament after every 
province had been allowed to state its views regarding the proposals 
of the Financial Relations Committee, and they urged that the 
statutory arrangements so fixed should be rigidly observed. The 
only difference in the attitude of the Bengal representatives from 
that of the other provinces was that, while the representatives of 
other provinces were strongly opposed to any disturbance in the 
future of the present distribution of revennes between the central 
aud local Governments, the Bengal rapresentatives stated, that the 
revenues they had obtained under the existing settlement were 
insufficient to cover the cost of the ordinary administration as it 
stood at the time of the introduction of reforms, that the relief 
afforded by the remission of the provinsial contribution was 
inadequate, and that, while they quite realised thatin the existing 
financial position 1t was impossible for the central Government to 
afford any further relief at present, they would, when the financial 
position of the Government of India improved, again raise a claim 
that some additional source of revenue should be assigned to them. 


9, All provincial representatives were further most emphati- 
cally of opinion that, since the allocation of revenues between the 
central aud local Governments and the contributions payable by the 
local Governments had been definitely fixed by statute, no action 
should be taken by the Secretary of State in Council or by the 
Government of India for the benefit of any province which would be 
likely to prejudice the interests of other provinces, without the latter 
being given an opportunity of commenting thereon before-band. 
In particular, the concession to the Bengal Government was cited 
as one in which action was taken without any previous consultation, 
the result being, in the opinion of the other provinces, that their 
interests bad been prejudicially affected. All members attending 
the conference were unanitoously of opinion that, should there be 
any question of disturbing the settlement embodied in the Devolu- 
tion Rules, no action should be taken in that direction until the 
proposal had been referred to, and considered by, an impartial 
vommittes before which each province should have an opportunity 
ut stating ifs case. 

10 We are in entire agreement with the view expressed by 
the provincial reprusentatives that no question of altering in any way 
the present financial settlement should be considered except by #n 
impartial committee and after full discussion with each of the 
provinces, We further agree with the representatives of all 
provinces, except Bomba} sud Bengal, that the present settlement 
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should be retained intact. We adhere to the view expressed in 
our first Reforms despatch that it is essential that the financial 
arrapgements between the central and provincial Governments 
should be free from ambigvity, and we are of opinion that it would 
be most disastrous to hold out hopes to the province of the possibi- 
lity of the present financial settlement being disturbed—at all events 
until the provincial contributions have been abolished. Any such 
hope would have the effect of encouraging tbe provincial Legislative 
Council to sanction new expenditure without undertaking the 
liability of raising the necessary revenues. Without financial res- 
ponsibility there can be no responsible Government. We would 
renew the undertaking, given in the despatch of Lord Chelmsford’s 
Government, No. 296, dated the 24th June, 1920, that we would 
work our financial policy towards reducing, and ultimately abolisb- 
ing, the existing financial contributions, but, as stated in that 
despatch, we can give uo undertaking as the definite period within 
which the contributions will be abolished or as to the pace of reduc- 
tion. You are aware of our present financial position, of the heavy 
additions we have made to the rates of taxation from which our 
central revenues are derived and of the appointment of a Retrench- 
ment Committee to effect the utmost possible reduction in expendi- 
ture. As our uncovered deficit amounts to about Rs. }0 crores and 
provincial contributions to another Rs. 9 and quarter crores, it is 
obvious that, unless a marked revival in trade results in the narrow- 
ing of the present gap between revenue and expenditure, very 
considerable retrenchment will have to be effected or substantial 
additional taxation imposed before the provincial contributions can 
be abolished. 


11. Neither can we accept the proposal of the Government of 
Bombay for a temporary increase of the resources of the local 
Government by the assignment to it of one-third of the growth of 
revenue irom income tax. We adhere unreservedly to the views 
as to this source of revenue which were expressed by Lord 
Chelmsford’s Government in paragraph 7 of their deapatch No. 296, 
dated the 24th June, 1920. Moreover, any reduction of the amount 
of growing revenues at the disposal of the central Government must 
react upon the provinces generally ; and the proposal to make such 
a reduction, even as & temporary measure, without full consideration 
of the views of other provinces, is open to the objection set forth 
in paragraph 9, of this despatch. We therefore recommend that 
this proposal also should be rejected. ! 

12. lf you agree with our conclusions we would ask your per- 
mission to publish this despatch and your reply thereto. We have 
been much impressed by the views expressed by the representatives 
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of the provinces as to the necessity for the publication of a clear 
statement on the financial position in order to remove numerous 
Misapprehensions and to indicate clearly to the members of the 
central and provincial legislatures the nature of their financial res- 
poneibilities in their respective spheres. 


We have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obdt. & humble Servants. 


READING. 
RAWLINSON. 

W. H. VINCENT, 
MUHAMMAD SHAFI. 
B. N. SARMA. 

T. B. SAPRU, 

C, A. INNES. 

E. M. COOK, 


Secretary of State’s Reply 


To H. E, The Governor-General of India in Council 


My Lord, 

I have considered in Council your Financial Despatch No. 13, 
dated the 13th July, 1922, in which you report the result of the 
conference held at Simla in April last with financial representatives 
of proviscial Governments to discuss various matters arising out of 
the financial situation in the provinces, and your conclusions thereon, 
It appears to me that the conference has served a valuable purpose. 
Iesues of great importance to the stability of the central and the 
local Governments have been carefully explored by officers conver- 
sant with the difficulties that at present surround Indian finance. 
Thovgh complete agreement on all points may not have been 
attained, it may be boped that the removal of misunderstandings 
will result in the cordial co-ordination of the efforts of all concerned 
in the task of restoring to a sound position the finances of India 

whole. 
ja The financial statements forwarded with your despatch set out 
the position in the several provinces and justify the serious concern 
which your Government and I have for some time felt on the subject. 
The estimated revenue and expenditure of the nine provinces for 
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Revenve (in- 16,77 14,92 10,562 13,59 11,38 10,01 4,68 5,36 2,08 89,29 
cluding new (78) (60) (140, (3) (281) 
taxation). 


Expenditure 17,19 16,42 10,37 13,86 12,68 9,88" 6,14 5,72 2,28 92,49 
Defic oes 42 50 ... 27 «1,30... 51 8637 )—id6 83,52 
Surplus 9... 13 32 


Net deficit (all provinces) 3,20 


Equilibrium between current revenue and expenditure is only 
found in two provinces, Burma and Bengal, and in the Jatter this 
result has only been attained by the temporary remission of its 
contribution to the central Government. The aggregate deficits 
of the other seven provinces, amounting to 352 lakhs, will be 
financed by drawing on balances and by loans from the public and 
the central Government. ‘t may be remarked, however, that the 
process of financing provincial deficits in part from the accumulated 
revenue balances of the past will now practically come to an end, 
as such balances will be generally exhausted by the end of the 
current financial year. 

I share to the full the regret which your Government and the 
local Governments must feel that the expectations held when the 
financial settlement was drawn up have been disappointed. It was 
then hoped that tbe increased resources placed at the disposal of 
the provinces as a result of that settlement would assist them in 
financing large schemes of economic and social development, for 
which the need is generally recognised. In spite of the nonfulfil- 
ment of these hopes it stil] remaing true that the settlement laid 
down as the result of the Financial Relations Committee's Report 
has placed at the disposal of local Government considerable sums 
which would not have accrued to them under the pre-existing 
strapgements ; but so far from being available for meeting new 
demands, the money, for reasons in the main beyond the control 
of the authorities, has had to be largely devoted to financing 
the incressed cost of administration, due primarily, to the general 
rise in priges, from which India is suffering in common with other 
countries af the world. 


Ci aa tr hh Td 
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No Relief Possible From Financial Contributions. 


‘Lbhere has, in these circumstances, perhaps not unnaturally, 
been a tendency in some quarters to assume that the obvious 
remedy is the immediate remission or reduction of provincial con- 
tributions. But such a measure would do notbing towards increas- 
ing the aggregate of the resources available for meeting central and 
provincial expenditure, and so long as the balancing of the central 
budget has not bean achieved, its only effect would be to transfer 
responsibility for a further deficiency of revenue to the central 
Government. The imposition in the central Government’s budgets 
of 1921-22 and 1922-23 of additional taxation estimated to pro- 
duce 23 crores of additional resources (apart from the yield 
from increased railway aud postal charges), leaves a gap which is 
estimated in paragraph 10 of your despatch about at 10 
crores between tha Government of India’s revenue and ex- 
penditure ; and the increase of this deficiency by a general 
reduction of the provincial contributions would not only be highly 
prejudicial to the interests of your Government, but would also 
affect the credit of India as a whole to the detriment of the 
provincial Governments. While no relief is, in the present 
circumstances. possible for the provinces from this direction, and 
no pledge can be given as to the period in which reduction or 
remission will be practicable, 1 fully endorse your proposal to renew 
formally the undertaking that you will shape your financial policy 
towards the reduction and ultimate extinction of the contributions. 

Ié is, of course, impracticable to make a change in this 
settlement contained in the Devolution Rules approved by Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of redistributing the resources of the provinces 
between themselves. 1 am, therefore, forced to the conclusion in 
paragraph 10 of your despatch, that the present system as laid 
down in the Devolution Rules should be maintained. The sole 
alteration bitherto made, v2, that in favour of Bengal, was, as you 
are aware, only decided on in view of the special recommendation on 
behalf of that province made by the Joint Select Committee in 
their report to Parliament on the Devolution Rules before their 
adoption. For the reasons which I have stated above I am also 
uanble to accept the proposals put forward by the Government of 


of Bombay for the modification of the existing settlement. 
Measures Ought to be Adopted to Increase Revenue. 


If the financial stability of the provinces is not to be under- 
mined, with ultimate jeopardy to the Government of India itself, 
it is impossible to contemplate the continuance of a series of 
provincial deficits financed by borrowing either direct from the 
public or from the central Government. Equilibrium can only be 
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achieved by reduction of expenditure and the adoption of measures 
which will lead to an increase of revenue. 

( note that action has already been taken in some provinces 
in both these directions. Others doubtless appreciate the necessity 
for taking similar steps without delay. In this connection all 
provinces which have not yet done so might with advantage con- 
sider forthwith whether they would not be well advised to follow 
the example of central Government in appointing a Retrenchment 
Committee. It is also not clear whether sufficient attention has 
been given to the exploration of all possible fresh resources of 
provincial revenue The high position was due to the careful manage- 
ment of Indian finances, and a rapid deterioration would be certain 
to follow if matters are allowed to drift. It is incumbent upon 
the local Governments and their legislatures to face the situation 
with courage and resource and with a fixed determination to 
accomplish the balancing of their budgets. 

The Danger of Meeting Unproductive Expenditure from Loans 

The considerations discussed above have also an important 
bearing on the capital programme of the provincial Governments. I 
share your view tbat the financing in full of all the provincial 
programmes of capital expenditure, together with your own heavy 
capital requirements, is likely at the best to place an unduly heavy 
strain on the loanable resources of India even when supplemented 
by borrowings in the United Kingdom. The danger of this is 
seriously increased if, in addition to borrowing for productive 
purposes, the provinces have to rely on loans for meeting expendi” 
ture which should properly be met from revenue. When the 
provincial legislatures realise that failure to secure budget equili- 
brium cannot but handicap all schemes for social progress and for 
the development of provincial resources, | feel assured that they 
will support the executive Government in the adoption of the 
necessary measures for remedying the existing position 

I cannot close this despatch without an expression of regret 
that the new provincial Councils should, like the Legislative Assem- 
bly, have found themselves, eo early in their history, confronted 
with a financial situation of such difficulty. The task of ordering 
its finances je a primary function of Government, and I am confident 
that the heavy burden of responsibilities placed on the provinces 
will be firmly shouldered. 

1 approve your proposal to publish your despatch and this reply. 

I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obdt. & humble Servant, 
' PEEL, 


Report of the 
Indian Press Act Committee. 


In accordance with the instrnetions contained in the Home 
Department Resolution No. 534, dated the 21st March 1921, we the 
members of the Committee appointed by the Government of India to 
examine the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, the Indian 
Press Act, 1910, and the Newspapers (Incitements to Offences) Act, 
1908, have the honour to report for the information of Government 
and such action as they may think desirable, our conclusions on the 
qnestion referred to us for examination. 

2. These conclusions have, we may state, been reached alter a 
careful survey of the political situation, an exhaustive examination 
of witnesses who appeared before us, and scrutiny of voluminous 
documentary evidence including the valuable and weighty opinions 
of local Governments placed at our disposal by the Government of 
India as well as of memoranda submitted to us by various members 
of the public. Many of these memoranda were sent in response to 
a general invitation issued by the Government of India to those in- 
terested in the subject under discussion to communicate their views 
to Government for the information of the Committee. We have 
examined orally 18 witnesses, all connected with the Press, and we 
also invited eight other prominent journalists to give evidence. 
To our great regret they were, however, either unable or in some 
cases unwilling to accept our invitation. 

The Indian Press Act 


3, OF the Acts referred to us for examination, the Indian Press 
Act, 1910, is by far the most important and it will therefore be con- 
venient, if, in the first place, we record our conclusions in respect of 
that Act. This is the more desirable because our recommendations 
in respect of the other two Acts referred to us muat be largely de- 
pendent on our findings regarding this measure, 

It is necessary to discuss in this report the reasons which 
induced the Government of India to place the Indian Press Act on 
the statute book, Those who are interested in the subject will find 
the facts fully explained in the reports of the discussions on the Bill 
in Council. It is apparent, however, that the main object of the 
Act was to prevent the dissemination of incitements to violence and 
of sedition, although the scope of section 4 of the Act is much 
wider. Since 1910, however, circumstances have changed very 
materially and we have to cotisider the necessity for the continuance 
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of this law in the light of a political situation entirely different from 
that in which it was enacted, 

The Chief Questions 

4. Tha chief questions that have to be examined in ovr opinion 
are, firatly, whether the Act bas been effective in preventing the evil 
againat which it was directed ; secondly, whether legislation of this 
character is now necessary for the maintenance of law and order ; 
and, thirdly, whether, on a comparison of the advantages and dis- 
advantages which the retention of the Act would inyolve, its 
continuance is desirable in the public interest. We may say at the 
outest thet ona careful consideration of these pointa we are of 
opinion that the Act should be repealed, 

5. Astothe offectiveness of the Act, it is generally admitted 
that direct incitements to murder and violent crime, which are 
specially referred to in Section 4 (1) (a) of the Act, are rarely 
found inthe Press today. This was not the case in 1910, so far 
asa certain section of the Press was concerned, and it js the view 
of at leagt ane local Government that the Press Act has contributed 
to the elimination of such public incitements. We are not, how- 
ever, satisfied that the cessation of such incitements is due solely or 
even mainly to the act or that, in present conditions, the ordinary 
law is not adequate to deal with such offences. Further it must 
be admitted that, in so far as the law was directed to prevent the 
more insidious dissemination of sedition, of general misrepresents- 
tion of the action of Government, of exaggerations of comparatively 
minor incidents, of insinuations of injustice and of articles intended 
to exacerbat> racial feeling, the Act has bean of little practical value, 
for we find that a section of the Press at present is just as hostile 
to Government as ever it was, and that it preaches doctrines calcul- 
ated to bring the Government, and also occasionally particular 
cases or sections of the community, into hatred and contempt, as 
freely now as before the Act was passed. 

Moreover, we believe that .the more direct and violent forms 
of sedition are now disseminated more from the platform and 
through the agency of itinerary propagandists than by the Press, 
and no Press law can be effective for the repression of such activities. 
In ow opinion, therefore, it must be admitted that the Act has not 
been wholly effective in securing the object which it was enacted 
to achieve. We observe that one witness before ua went so far as 
to say that it had both been futile and {rritating. 

An Emergency Measure. 


6. Terning to the question of the necessity for such legislation, 
we find that it wae an emergency mofsure enacted at a time when 
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revolutionary conspiracies, the object of which was directly promoted 
by certain organs of the Press, were so active Se to endanger the 
administration. We believe that this revolutionary party is now 
quiescent, that the associations supporting it bave been broken up, 
and that many members of the revolutionary party heve realized 
that the object which they had in view can, under present conditions, 
be achieved by constitutional means. Further the political situation 
has undergone great changes since 1910, and the necessity for the 
retention of the Act must be examined in the light of the new 
Constitutional position created by the inauguration of the Reforma. 

Many of us feel that the retention of this law is, in these 
circumstances, not only unnecessary, but incompatible with the 
increasing association of representatives of the people in the adminis- 
tration of the country. We believe also that the malignant influence 
of seditious organs of the Press will, in future, be, and in fact is 
already beginning to be, counteracted by the growth of distinct 
parties in politics, each supported by its own press supplemented 
by the activities of a properly organized bureau of information, the 
value of which was admitted by many witnesses. 

It is true the scope of the Act is not limited to the prevention 
of sedition, but it is not necessary for us to discuss in detail the 
subsidiary provisions included in Section 4 of the Act, as we believe 
that these provisions have seldom been used and that the evils 
against which they are directed can be checked by the ordinary law. 
We think, therefore, that under present conditions the retention of 
the Act for the purposes for which it was enacted is unnecessary. 


Bitter Hostility to the Act. 


7, On an e-mination of the third aspect of the case, viz.. the 
comparative advantuges and disadvantages of retaining the Act, we 
find that, while many local Governments advocate its retention in 
the interests of the administration, on the other hand the Act is 
regarded with bitter hostility by nearly all shades of Indian opinion, 
Most of the witnesses examined before us believe it to be indefen- 
sible in principle and unjust in itsapplication. It has been said 
that the terms of Section 4 of the Act are so comprehensive that 
legitimate criticism of Government might well be brought within 
its scope, that the Act is very uncertain in its operation, that it has 
been applied with varying degrees of rigour at different times and 
by different local Governments, and in particular that it has not 
been applied with equal severity to English-owned and Indian- 
owned papers. 

A general fecling was also apparont among the witnesses that 
the Act is irritating and humiliating to Indian journalism, and thet 
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the resentment caused by the measure is the more bitter because of 
the great services rendered to Government by the Press in the war. 

Many witnesses, indeed, are of opinion that the Act is fatal to 
the growth of a healtby spirit of responsibility in the Press and that 
it deters persons of ability and independent character from joining 
the profession of Journalism. 

Finally it is maintained that the Act places in the hands of 
the executive Government arbitrary powers not subject to adequate 
control by any independent tribunal, which may be used to suppress 
legitimate criticism of Government, and that such a law is entirely 
inconsistent with the spirit of the Reforms Scheme and the gradual 
evolution of responsible Government. 


Repeal Recommended. 


8. There is, in our judgment, great force in many of these 
criticisms. We find, as already noted, that the Act has not proved 
effective in preventing the dissemination of sedition and that it is 
doubtful whether it is necessary to retain it for the purpose of 
preventing incitements to murder and similar violent crimes. 

Further, in view of the cogent criticisms made as to the 
principles and operation of the Act, we bave come to the conclusion 
that it would be in the interests of the administration that it should 
he repealed. In making this recommendation wo have not over- 
looked the opinion expressed by various local Governments that the 
retention of the Act is desirable in the interest of law and order. 
We observe, however, that there is a considerable divergence of 
opinion amoug these Governments on this point, and while we 
realise that the views of those who are opposcd to the repeal of the 
Act are entitled to great weight, and indecd that these views have 
been accepted by the Government of India frequently in times past, 
we are satisfied that there is a genuine popular demand for its repeal 
and we consider that in the altored circumstances created by the 
Reforms, tho advantages likely to be secured by repeal of this 
measure outweigh tho benefits which could be obtained by its reten- 
tion on the statute book. 

9. In our examination of the question of the repeal of the 
Press Act, we also considered the further question as to which, if 
any, of its provisions should be retainod by incorporation in other 
laws, Various questions have been placed beforo us in this connec: 
tion. some of greater and some of minor importance. 


Position of Princes. 


Perhaps the most important of these is the question whether 
the dissemination of disaffection against Indian Princes through the 
Prose of British India should be pohalized in any way. We have 
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been handicapped in our examination of this question by very 
inadequate representation of the views of the Princes, many of whom 
were unwilling to allow their opinions to be placed before the Com- 
mittee. We have, however, had the advantage of seeing some 
Minutes submitted by them and of examining Sir John Wood, 
Secretury of the Political Department. It has been argued that 
the Govt. of India is under an obligation to protect Indian Princes 
from such attacks, that the Press Act alone affords them such pro- 
tection, and that if it is repealed it is unfair, having regard to the 
constitutional position of the Govt. of India vis-a-vis the Indian 
States, that the Press in British India should be allowed to foment 
disaffection against the Ruler of an Indian State, On the other 
hand various witnesses have protested in the strongest terms against 
any such protection being afforded to Princes. It is alleged that 
the effect of any such provision in the law would be to stifle all 
legitimate criticism and deprive the subjects of such States of any 
Opportunity of ventilating their grievances and protesting’ against 
mal-administration or oppression, We understood that, before the 
Press Act became law, it was not found necessary to protect Indian 
Princes from sucb attacks and we note that the Act, so far as the 
evidence before us shows, has only been used on three occasions for 
this purpose. 

We do not, in the circumstances, think that we should be 
justified in recommending, on general grounds, any enactment, in 
the Penal Code or elsewhere for the purpose of affording such 
protection, in the absence of evidence to prove the practical neces- 
sity for such a provision of the law. Our colloague, Mir Asad Ali 
desires to express no Opinion on this question. 


Confiscation of Presses. 


10. We have also considered the questiou of vesting Courts of 
Justice with power to confiscate a Press if the keeper is convicted 
for the second time of dissominativg sedition. Although Section 
517 of the Criminal Procedure Code affords some faint authority for 
the evactment of such a provision in the law, we feel that it would 
operate inequitably, particularly in the case of large and valuable 
presses, used not only for the printing of a particular paper, but also 
for other miscellaneous work. In the case of smaller presses, the 
forfeiture of the press would probably not be an effective remedy 
and on a careful consideration of the facts we doubt the necessity 
for inserting any such provision in the law. 

1]. TYhereis, indeed, only ono provisiun of the Act whicn, 
we think, should be retained, namely the power to seize and cou- 
fiscate newspapers, books er other documents, which offeud against 
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the provisions of Section 124-A of the Penal Code. If thie power is 
retained, the auxiliary power of preventing the importation iuwto 
British India, of transmission through tho poet, of such documenta, 
on the lines now provided for in Sections 13, 14 and 15 of the 
Indian Press Act, ia a necessary corollary if the law is to be effective, 


Openly Seditious Documents. 


12, The confiseation of openly seditious documents in no way, 
we believe, constitutes an interference with the reasonable liberty of 
the Press and the openly seditious character of some of the docu- 
ments which are now circulated in India hae convinced us of the 
necessity of retaining this power as a regular provision of the subs- 
tantive law. 

The exact method by which this should be effected is, we think, 
a matter for the expert advisers of the Government of India to 
decide. We would, however, also provide for redress in cases in 
which the owner of a press or any person interested in the produc- 
tion of any such document or in the possession of any particular 
copy of the document consider himself aggrieved, by allowing such 
persons to apply to the High Court and challenge the seizure and 
confiscation of the document. We would also provide that when 
such an application is made the onus of proving the seditious 
character of the document should be on the Government. We think 
that the power conferred by sections 13 to 15 of the Press Act might 
be conveniently incorporated in the Sea Customs Act and Post Office 
Act, so that the customs and postal officers should be empowered to 
seize seditious literature within the meaning of Section 124-A of the 
Indian Penal Code, subject to review on the part of the Government 
and to challenge, by any person interested in the courts. 

We recommend that in this case, and in the case of seditious 
leaflets seized under the conditions referred to in the earlier 
portions of this paragraph, the orders of the Government should be 
liable to be contested in the High Conrt. 

It follows almost of necessity, from what we have said about 
the Press Act, that we recommend the total repeal of the News- 
papers (Incitements to Offences) Act, 1908. We may observe that 
this Act has not been used for the last 10 years 


Registration of Editors. 
13, As to the Press and Registration of Books Act, we recom- 
mend that this Act should be retained with the following modifi- 


cations :— 


(J) That no person should be registered asa publisher or printer unless he 
18 # Major, a8 defined by the Indian Majority Act.° 
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(2) That in the cage of all newspapers, the name of the responsible Editor 
should be clearly printed on the front sheet of the paper and that an editor 
should be eubject to the same criminal and eivil liability in respect of anything 
contained 1n the paper as the publisher and priater. 

(3) That the term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12, 18, 14, 15 
should be reduced to 81x monthe, 

(4) That the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act should be reproduced 
j2 this Act, 


We have also considered certain other matters of detail, which 
are of a technical nature. We think they should be left to expert 
department to deal with. 


Summary of Conclusions. 


14. We append a summary of our conclusions :— 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers ([ncitements tu Offences) Act should be repealed. 

(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act, the Sea Customs Act and the 
Post Office Act shonld be amended, where necessary, to meet the conclusions, 

(2) The name of the Editor should be inscribed on every issue of a news- 
paper and the Editor should be subject to the same labilities as the Printer 
and the Publisher as regar is criminal and civil responsibility. 

(b) Any person registering under the Press and Registration of Booke Act 
should be a major, ae defined by the Indian Majority Act. 

(c) Local Governments should retain the power of confiscating openly 
Seditious leaflets, subject to the owner of the press, or any other person 
aggrieved, being able to protest before a court and challenge the seizure of 
such document, in which case the local Government ordering confiscation 
should be called upon to prove the seditious character of the document, 

(d) The powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the Press Act should be 
retained, Customs and Postal officers being empowered to seize seditious 
literature within the meaning of Section 124-A, Indian Penal Code, subject 
to review on the part of the local Government and challenge by any persons 


interested in the proper courts. 
(e) Any person challenging the orders of the Government should do 60 in 


the local High Court 

(f) The term of 1mpriconment prescribed in Sections 12, 13, 14 and 16 of 
the Press aud Registration of Books Act should be reduced to 81x months, 

(g) The provisions of Section 16 of the Act should be reproduced in the 


Press and Registration of Books Act. 


Report of the 
Repressive Laws Committee 


The Repressive Laws Committee was appointed in pursuance of Mr. 
Sastr’s motion in the Council of State “to examine the Repressive Laws now 
on the Statute Book and report whether all or any of them should be 
repealed.” 

In accordance with the instructions contained in Resolution 
No. 533-Political, dated March 21st, 1921, we have examined the 
following Regulations and Acts :— 


(1) The Bengal State Offences Regulation, 1804 ; 
(2) Madras Regulation VII of 1898 ; 
(3) Bengal State Prisoners Regulation, 1818 ; 
(4) Madras Regulation II of 1819; 
(5) Bombay Regulation XXV of 1827 ; 
(6) The State Prisoners Act, 1850 ; 
(7) The State Offences Act, 1857 ; 
(8) The Forfeiture Act, 1857 ; 
(9) The State Prisoners Act, 1858 ; 
(10) The Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908 ; 
(11) The Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, 1911; 
(12) The Defence of India (Criminal Law Amendment) Act, 
1915; 
(18) The Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes (the infamous 
Rowlatt) Act, 1919. 

2. Appendix A to this report gives the names of the witnesses 
who were invited to give evidence. We examined at considerable 
length 24 witnesses, some of whom came from distant provinces at 
much personal inconvenience, We desire to record our appreciation 
of their public spirit. We have also considered the opinions of 
local Governments and some written statements sent by witnesses 
or by recognised associations. Jn addition we perused a large 
amount of documentary evidence in the sbupe of reports of distur- 
bances, confidential reports on the political situation, speeches 
delivered at public meetings, debates in the Legislative Council 
when the Acts under consideration were introduced, and correspon- 
dence with local Governments regarding the exercise of powers under 
these Acts and the proceedings of the previous Committees, including 
the Sedition Committee. 

8. The reports from local Governments show that recourse 
was taken to these ‘repressive’ or ‘preventive’ enactments only in 
cases of emergency, or to deal with exceptional disorder for which 
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the ordinary law did not provide any adequate remedy. It is also 
proved that the Government of India have scrutinized with the 
greatest care all requests for either the introduction of the Seditious 
Meetings Aot or action under the Defence of India Act or the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. During the war the 
Maintenance of internal peace was a supreme consideration and 
early preventive action was essential. 

The first question then that we have to decide is whether with 
the conclusion of the war and the introduction of constitutional 
changes in the Government of India, there has been such an improve- 
ment in the general situation as to justify the repeal of all or any of 
these measures. We have particularly to consider whether there 
exists such an anarchical movement as prevailed in Bengal during 
the last decade, or any probability of a recrudescence of a movement, 
which at that time seriously disturbed the tranquillity of certain 
parts of India, On this point a certain amount of plain speaking is 
unavoidable. 


4. The evidence of many witnesses indicates that the cons- 
titutional reforms have produced a distinct cbange for the better 
in the attitude towards Government of the larger portion of the 
literate or ‘politically minded’ classes. As regards the illiterate 
masses, the position is much less satisfactory. It must be recog- 
nised that recent appeals to racial feeling, religious prejudice or 
economic discontent have in fact shaken respect for law, government 
and authority, and ‘created an atmosphere of preparedness for vio- 
lence,” Intimidation, social boycott and the establishment of courts, 
the jurisdiction of which is in some cases enforced by violence and 
insult, are among the methods employed to create a situation full 
of dangerous potentialities. Similarly, while many witnesses ex- 
pressed the view that the general position had improved and that 
the cult of non co operation had generally failed to appeal to more 
thoughtful persons, we are forced to the conclusion that the leaders 
of this movement have succeeded in arousing a deep and widespread 
feeling of hostility towards Government. It is however as yet more 
marked in urben thanin rural areas. The large number of serious 
riots during the past seven months cannot be regarded merely as 
passing ebullitions of temporary discontent. The disturbances in 
places eo widely apart as Rae Bareli, Malegaon, Nagpur, Giridih, 
Dharwar, Aligarh and Matiari indicate a growing contempt for law 
and order. We have no doubt that economic and agrarian die- 
content has been exploited by agitators, and that these riots have 
in many cases disclosed a disregard of authority or an attempt to 
intimidate the courts or officers carrying out the orders of the courts, 
which justifies us in ascribing them to an active and malicious 
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propaganda. In attempting any survey of the present politioal 
situation we cannot leave out of account further dangerous deyelop- 
ments adumbrated by leaders of the Extreme party. To illustrate 
this point we cite some extracts from recent speeches :— 


(1) **Mahatma Gandhi says that if you are determined SwaRaJ ean be 
attained within one year, The machinery of the Government 1s entirely in yonr 
hands, * 8 *, At first we will request the military and the police to 
throw up their services with the Government, If this request 1s rejected the 
public will be asked to refuse to pay taxes and then you wil! see how the 
machinery will work, We do not recognise the authorities of the present Gov- 
ernment and refusal to pay taxes will settle everything. This can only be 
achieved by unity. Now it rests with you whether you will sit under the 
SATANIC flag or will come under the flag of God The day will come when the 
sweepers, washer-men and others will be asked to boycott those who are on the 
Bide of SaTAN ” 


(2) “I believe that the struggle with Government will commence when we 
withhold payment of taxes. In that case Government will come to its senses. 
I require students these days. Sume are required for (work among the) tenantry. 
When they will refuse to pay taxcs and Government w!)) issue warrants and 
tend its sepoys, the peasants will boldly defy its order and will eay ‘* Kill us or 
put our property to auction, but we would not pay taxes with our hands.” 


(3) We may also quote an extract from an article in ‘Young 
India” by Mr. M. K. Gandhi :— 


"Civil Disobedience was on the lips of every one of the members of the All- 
India Congress Committee. Not having really ever tried it, every one appeared 
to be enamoured of 1t from a mistaken belief in 1¢ a8 @ sovereign remedy for our 
present-day ills. I feel sure that 1t can be made such if we can produce the 
necessary atmosphere for it. For individuals there always is that atmosphere 
except when their Civil Disobedience 1s certain to lead to bloodshed. I dis- 
covered this exception during the SATYAGRAHA days. Buteven so acall may 
come which one dare not neglect, cost it what it may. I can clearly seg the 
time coming to me when I MUST refuse obedience to every single State-made law, 
EVEN THOUGH THERE MAY BE A CEKTAINTY OF BLOODSHED When neglect of 
the call means a dental of God, Civil Disobedience becomes a peremptory duty.” 


(4) The following are Resolutions passed by the All-India 
Congress Committee of Bombay :— 


(1) “The All-India Congress Committee advises that all persons belonging 
to the Congress shall discard the use of foreign cloth as from the lst day of 
August next and advises all Congress organisations ° ° ° tocollect foreign 
cloth from consumers for destruction or use outside India at their option.” 


(11) “I¢ is of opinion that Civil Disobedience should be postponed t:]] after 
the completion of the programme referred to in the Resolution on SWADESHI 
after which the Committee will not hesitate, if necessary, to recommend a course 
of Ciyil Disobedience even thongh 1¢ might have to be adopted by a special 
Session of the Congress, Provided however i¢ 18 open to any Province or place 
to adopt Civil Disobedience subject to the previous approval of the Working 
Committee obtatned within the Constitution, through the Provincial Congress 
Committees concezned,”’ 


Witneases unanimously agreed that Civil Disobedience, partion- 
larly if it took the form of a “no revenye” or “no-rent” campaign, 
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would Tesult in wide-spread disorder, and that a boycott, whether 

of foreign goods or of liquor, if accompanied by intimidation, might 

lesult in violence. The boycott of foreign cloth would also tend 

to raise prices, and the consequent economic distress would end in 
hat looting” such as has occurred in the past. 

(5. In the light of the evidence before us it is therefore im- 
possible to describe the state of affairs to-day as normal. Nor is 
India singular in this respect: the reaction from the war ia world- 
wide and no country has escaped its effects. There are however 
grounds for hoping that an improvement has begun: there are signs 
of a gradual adjustment to post bellum conditions: a favourable 
monsoon would do much to remove economic discontent : the rela- 
tions between Government officials and the public, between the 
Ministers and officers serving under them are admittedly undergoing 
successful readjustment : finally, the response made to the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Reformed Councils, no less the attitude of 
the Executive and the Legislators of mutual co-operation is encourag- 
ing. But as militating against this improvement there is an active 
widespread campaign which, if judged by recent utterances, is 
certain to increase economic difficulties and to promote disaffection. 

6. We have carefully scrutinised the evidence dealing with the 
Khilafat movement. With its religious aspect the Committee is in 
no way concerned : indeed we fully sympathise with the dosire for 
favourable peace terms for Turkey, butit is our duty to examine 
closely the activities of the extremist leaders of this movement and 
the methods by which they seek to attain their aims, Wo are 
informed that any real appreciation of the difficultios of the situation 
is confined to a small class, but it cannot be denied that the terms 
of the Turkish peace treaty have been used to cause a dangerously 
bitter feeling amongst the masses, and that religious enthusiasm 
exploited by unscrupulous agitators hasin many places developod 
into fanatical hostility to the British Government. Thus, despite 
frequent contradiction, the lie that holy places have been desecrated 
is still repeated. We cite below extracts from reports of speeches 
submitted to us. 

(1) At Karachi a Hindu ‘ Ecclesiastical’ supporter advised “sympathy with 
their Moslem brothers because the power that had caught hold of the Murlim 
holy places would not spare those of the Hindus ”’ 

(2) Or again, “The British had caused Hindu and Muhammadan brothers 
to fight and have thus made straight their own road. They had destroyed 
Mecca and Medina. Shots had even tallen on the Prophet’s remains, All 
Mubammadans who had fought against the Turks should be divorced.” 

(3) “Referring to the fight in Mecca he said that the Sheriff was the master 
of the place, There were only 30 or 3% Turkish soldiers. When the British 
Army reached Mecca they kijed 3 of the Turkish soldiers who were found 
marketing. Two others, who took shelter in the Kaana (the only temple) 
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where not a tiger nor even a fly was allowed to be killed accorJing to religion, 
were slaughtered by the British soldiers. Moreover the holy carpet of the 
KAABA which was prepared by the hands of the innocent little girls was burnt 
by the fire of the British shells,’’ 

(4) The following extract refers apparently to the Kheri murder ease :— 

‘‘T am going to pronounce the order of God that if the slayer of a heathen 
ja killed, be will certainly become a martyr. If be dies it is your duty to pray 
for him, 

‘One Englishman has died here; lakhs of Hindus and Mussalmans have 
been martyred there— 

“Tf after lakhs of Mussalmans have been martyred in Smyrna, somebody 
has killed Christians, Christians have retaliated entering Constantinople. If 
he has committed the murder for the sake of religion and he is slain he will 
attain martyrdom. Heavens await him and the HOWRIES are standing (to 
welcome him) witb cups in their bands.” 


7, It was, we were told by a frontier officer, statement of this 
kind, particularly relating to the defilement of holy places, which 
has created such bitterness and led to the Hijrat from Upper Sindh 
and Peshawar with such disastrous consequences. Instances of gross 
misrepresentation are uumerous. Nor does it end here. Perhaps 
the most sinister ‘feature in this campaign of calumny is the direct 
attempt to seduce the military and the police force from their 
allegiance. Evidence has been adduced of many specified instances 
of such attempts, which the military authorities regard as most 
dangerous. Speeches have also been reported :-— 

(1) “Tell every Mubammadan cleaily that it is his religions duty to avoid 
being recruited for the army. Do not give a single suldicr that be may behcad 
his brother with nis own hands,’’ 

(2) ‘ Your religion is calling for help, but you do not lay down your life for 
God; you join the atmy or police on fourteen rupees a month. You say you 
are a Government servant , but you are God’s servant ” 


&. We have also had placed before us roports of many speeches 
made by various leaders of the movement which can only be con- 
sidered as direct incitements to disloyalty and violence. The follow- 
ing are instances :— 

(1) “If the Amir of Kabul does not, enslave India and does not want to 
sub-juvate the people of India who have never done any harm and who do not 
mean to do the slightest harm to the people of Afghanistan or elsewhere, but if 
he comes to fight against those who have always had an eye on his country, whio 
wanted to subjugate hia people, who hold the Holy Places of Islam, who want 
to crush Islam in their hostile grip, who want to destroy the Muslim faith and 
were bent on destroying the KHILAFAT, then not only shall we not assist, but 
it will be our duty and the duty of every one who calls himself a Musealman to 
gird up his loins and fight the good fight of Islam, 

(2) “When we have to kill all Englishmen we will not come stealthily, we will, 
that very day, declare openly that there is (war with) the sword between you and 
us now and it will be sheathed only when cither your neck disappears or ours, 

(3) "The object of my speaking so plainly is to secure you that in tho 
question of KHILAFAT we have not gone an inch against the doctrines of Islam, 
Ing my religion, to die and to kill io the cause of God are both good deeds, 
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(4) “He told his audience that their time had at last come Everything 
was Tealy for JEHAD and the signal was about to be given. He exhorted to 
them to be bold and steadfast. The weapons of the British soldiers and sepoys 
could not harm them for be had the powerto render them inocuous, This 
time there was little talk of non-co-operation. The business for the moment 

(5) * If you do not come forward, God shall raise another nation for Islam's 
defence. Those who wage the war of JEHAD will not mind any remonstrances, 
ae ae SwaRkaJ 18 a religious obligation with me, [ am doing my work 
for the sake of the holy Kaapna, Medina and the Qoran, It 1a better to be 
slaves of Muhammadans than of the English, It 18 our duty to help the Amir 
1f he comes to catry on JEHAD Iam prepared to fight the battle of Indepen- 
dence whether my Muhammadan brothers help me or not, 

9, These quotations could be multiplied. We notice also 
repeated statements casting on England, and not on the Allies, 
the whole responsibility for the terms of the Treaty of Sevres or for 
any delay in amendment. After a careful perusal of these and other 
similar utterances, and making every allowance for inaccurate 
reporting, we have no hesitation in holding that this form of propa- 
ganda is ;directly calculated, when addressed to an impressionable 
and excitable audience, to lead to violence. 

10. We endeavoured to ascertain the effect of this combined 
movements (the Non co operation and the Khilafat) on the student 
community, and have received valuable evidence from educational 
authorities. The situation was at one time disquieting. Direct 
appeals were issued of which we give one example -— 

“Those who 1ead the newspapers hnow-the part taken by the students in all 
countries in these days The first cxample was set by the students of Russia at 
the time of revolution. They took great part theicin and you know the result, 
In China also the students agitated and the courses of the umiversities were 
changed according to their wishes, Look at the condition of Egypt and the 
work done thcre by the students? They have obtayned th religions form of 
instruction. Tbcy hav agitated for years and in the long run they have been 
successful in their revolution Both boys and girls touk share in the revolution, 
Oar ouly hope of spreading agitation 18 by means of the students who are 
always enthusiastic ” 

Evidence shows that the mischiovous results of this appeal to 
students were short-lived. Our general impression is that the 
student community at large has not been permanently or seriously 
affected, save in the way of sentimental sympathy for the non-0o- 
operation movement and the personality of its leadex. The — natio- 
nal’ institutions have obtained meagre support whether in the 
shape of funds or pupils, Several bave now been closed. There 
was at first some response in the form of strikes, but the large 
majority of students returned. The result of the University Exami- 
nations, and the numuer of entries shew that there has been no 
appreciable falling off in the number of admissions or of candidates, 


It ia noticable that thé effects varied in diferent institutions, 
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which we attribute to the influence or lack of influence of the 
Principal and Professors. Wa are however convinced that asin the 
case of the public generally, so with the students there is less respeot 
for authority than there was before. Nor can we overlook the fact 
that there is a small residue of misguided boys who, by forsaking 
their studies, bave not only imperilled their future career but would 
seem to have elected that of the professional agitator. We have 
dwelt upon this aspect of the situation in view of the unhappy 
activities of the student community of Bengal ten years ago. 

ll. Taking into consideration all the evidence we have 
adverted, and bearing in mind the still prevailing economic discon- 
tent, we cannot dismiss as improbable the possibility of sudden 
labour, agrarian or sectarian disorder on a large scale probably 
culminating in riots. 

12. Wemay now in the light of this appreciation of the 
present political position examine the question of repealing or 
retaining the various Acts under consideration. Desling with the 
older Acts first, we notice that they relate generally to an unsettled 
condition of affairs which no longer exists. We regard it as un- 
desirable that they should be used for any purpose not contemplated 
by their authors. The objections to them are obvious. Some, as 
for example, Bengal Regulation 10 of 1804, or the Forfeiture Act of 
1857, are inconsistent with modern ideas; others are clothed in 
somewhat archaic language and are applicable only to circumstances 
which are unlikely torecur. Many arm the executive with special 
powers which are not subject to revision by any judicial tribunal, 
Their presence on the Statute Book is regarded as an offence by 
enlightened public opinion. The arguments for their retention are 
as follows. The use of the Bengal State Prisoners’ Regulation, 
1818 (Regulations III of 1818) in Bengal was necessitated by the 
revolutionary movement which the ordinary law failed to check. 
The wholesale intimidation of witnesses rendered recourse to the 
ordinary courts ineffective. Though we have evidence of a change 
in the attitude of individual leaders of the anarchical movement in 
Bengal, we are warned that similar symptoms of intimidation have 
been noticed, and that, should there be a recrudescence of any 
revolutionary movement, it would, in the absence of these old 
preventive Regulations be impossible to cope with the situation, and 
fresh emergency legislation would be necessary. Lastly, the plea is 
advanced that these old Acts may be regarded as measures inter- 
mediate between the ordinary law of the land and martial law, 
the ultimate result in case of extreme disordsr. The abolition of 
these special laws, it is suggested, may, mean earlier recourse to 
martial law than might otherwise be the case. 
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13. We recognise the force of these arguments, in particular 
the difficulty of securing evidence or of preventing the intimidation 
of witnesses. We also appreciate the fact that the use of the 
ordinary law may in some cases advertise the very evil which the 
trial is designed to punish. But we consider that in the modern 
conditions of India that risk must be run. It is undesirable that 
any Status should remain in force which are regarded with deep and 
genuine disapproval by a majority of the Members of the Legislat- 
tures. The harm created by the retention of arbitrary powers of 
imprisonment by the Executive may, as history has shewn, be 
greater even than ‘the evil which such powers are directed to 
remedy. The retention of these Acts could in any case only be 
defended if it was proved that they were in present circumstances 
essential to the maintenance of law and order. As it has not been 
found necessary to resort in the past to these measures save in 
cases of grave emergency, we advocate their immediate repeal. In 
the event of a recurrence of any such emergency we think that the 
Government must rely on the Legislature to arm them with the 
weapons necessary to cope with the situation. 


14. Our recommendation in regard to Regulation III of 1818 
and the analogous Regulations in the Bombay and Madras Presi- 
dencies is subject, however, to the following reservations. It has 
been pointed out to us that, for the protection of the frontiers of 
India and the fulfilment of the responsibilities of the Government 
of India in relation to Indian States, there must be some enactment 
to arm the Executive with powers to restrict the movements and 
activities of certain persons who, though not coming within the 
scope of any criminal law, have to be put under some measure of 
restraint. Cases in point are exiles from Foreign or Protected 
States who are liable to become the instigators or focus of intrigues 
againet such States: persons disturbing the tranquillity of such 
States who cannot suitably be tried in the Courts of the States 
concerned and may not be amenable to the jurisdiction of British 
Courts: and persons tampering with the inflammable material on 
our frontiers. We are iu fact satisfied of the continued necessity for 
providing for the original object of this Regulation, in so far as it 
was expressly declared to be ‘the due maintenance of the alliances 
formed by the British Government with the Foreign Powers, the 
preservation of tranquillity in the territories of Native Princes 
entitled to its protection and the security of the British Dominions 
from foreign hostility,” and in so far as the inflammable frontier ig 
concerned from ‘‘ internal commotion.” 

We desire to make it clear that the restrictions whioh we opn- 
template in this connection are not of a penal or even irksome 
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character. We are satisfied that they have not been so, in cases of 
the kind referred to above, in the past. Indeed, in several instances 
they have been imposed as much in the interests of the persons 
concerned as in the interests of the State. The only desideratum is 
to remove such persons from places where they are potential sources 
of trouble, Within such limits as may be necessary to achieve this 
object they would ordinarily enjoy full personal liberty and a 
freedom from any kind of stigma such as would be associated with 
restrictions imposed by criminal law. We therefore think that the 
retention of Regulation III of 1818, limited in its application to the 
objects outlined above, would be unobjectionable. 

This reservation may also involve the retention in a modified 
form of the State Prisoner’s Acts of 1850 and 1858, but this is a 
matter for legal experts. We have carefully considered the cases in 
which the Madras State Prisoners’ Regulation of 1819 has been used. 
The procedure adopted was certainly simpler and more effective, 
but if the ordinary law is insufficient, we think it is for the Local 
Government to consider whether any amendment of the Mappila 
Outrages Act XX of 1859 is needed. 

15. Turning now to the more modern Acts, we notice that the 
Defence of India (Criminal Law Amendment) Act, 1915, willin the 
ordinary course of events shortly expire. It is, we understand, at 
present only used in order to give effect to the Government of India’s 
policy in the matter of colonial emigration. Section 16-B of the 
Defence of India (consolidated) Rules, 1915, is at present employed 
to prevent the departure from India of unskilled labour, which does 
not come within the definition of ‘emigration’ given in Act XVII 
of 1908. 


A special regulation may, we think, also be needed for the ex- 
clusion of persons whose presence may endanger the peace and safety 
of the North West Frontier Province. We understand that a Bill 
to meet the case of Indian Emigrants has already been introduced. 
We recommend that the Defence of India Act be repealed at once, 
as it was only intended to cope with difficulties arising from the war, 

16, The Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act, 1919, has 
never been used. Its enactment was extremely unpopular ; it waa to 
continue in force only for three years from the termination of the 
war. We consider that the retention of this Act is not necessary or 
advisable. The power to restrain personal liberty without trial 
conferred by this Act ia not consistent with the policy inaugurated 
with the recent constitutional changes, and we therefore recommend 
its immediate repeal, It is bowever necessary to strike a note of 
warning. Thie Act was passed on the report of a Committee 3 yoars 
ago, which recognised the need for specisl legislation, both preven- 
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tive and punitive. While we think that there has since 1918 been 
some improvement in the situation so far as the anarchical move- 
Ment is concerned, we realize that strong measures may be needed 
for the suppression of any organised attempt at widespread disorder. 
We prefer, however, to leave this contingency to be dealt with when 
and if it arises, rather than retain a etatute which is regarded as a 
stigma on the good name of India. 

17, There remain thentwo Acts, the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1908, and the Prevention of Seditious Meetings 
Act, 1911, It is around those two Acts that controversy has centred 
and regarding which we bave been careful to obtain a full expression 
of opinion. These Acts also differ from those to which we have 
already referred in that while the Committee was sitting, they were 
actually being used in the Punjab, Delhi and the United Provinces. 
The evidence adduced satisfies us that their effect was beneficial and 
necessary to the maintenance of public tranquillity. It is affirmed 
that local officers responsible for the maintenance of peace and order 
would, under existing conditions if these Acts were repealed, find 
themselves in an impossible situation faced, it might be, with 
disorder on 9 large scale which they could not prevent. The applica- 
tion of these Acts moreover is subject to safeguards which ensure 
that sanction to their introduction is only granted after careful 
scrutiny of the necessity for such action. The Local Governments 
are Unanimous in asking for the retention of the Seditious Meetings 
Act. Most of the Local Governments similarly affirm the need for 
retaining Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. It 
is dosirable therefore to examine most carefully the reasons for and 
against their repeal. 


18, These Aots are first attacked as being ‘ unconstitutional,” 
and, like the Act of 1919, inconsistent with the present policy of 
Government. In support of this view our attention has been 
directed to the law that obtains in England with regard to public 
meetings. The following dictum of Professor Dicey is quoted: 
‘The Government has little or no power of preventing meetings 
which to all appearance are lawful even though they may in fact 
turn out when actually convened to be unlawful because of the mode 
in which they are conducted.” We would point out that the learned 
Professor ia merely stating what are actually the principles uuder- 
lying the Jaw in England. He does not attempt to disouss their 
propriety, nor, we may add, their applicability to another country 
where entirely different conditions may prevail. He does however 
allude to “the policy or the impolicy of denying to the highest 
authority in the State the very widest power to take in their die- 
cretion precautionary measurts against the evils which may flow 
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from the injudicious exercise of legal right.” The learned author 
also points out that the right of public meeting is ‘certainly a 
singular” (not “similar” as given in the written statement of ono 
of the witnesses before us) “instance of the way in which adherence 
to the principle that the proper function of the State is the punish- 
ment, not the prevention, of crimes, deprives the Executive of discre- 
tionary authority.” We are unable to accept as complete the 
analogy to be drawn from English practice. Apart from the great 
difference in the class of audience which may be addressed, we re- 
cognise that while democracy and all the rights that it entails have 
been the result of gradual growth through the course of centuries 
in Great Britain, it is a recent introduction into India. We know 
that some public speakers do not exercise that self-restraint which 
has become customary in England and which is certainly no less 
desirable in India. 

19. The next argument advanced for the repeal of these Acts 
is that they offend public sentiment and that their ratention would 
be a direct incitement to further agitation. This argument is one 
to which we attach great weight, even though we recognise that the 
repeal of these Acts would only appeal to a few. The masses would 
remain unaffected and would probably be unaware that they bad 
been repealed. We realise that tbe wholesale repeal of these Acts 
would do much to strengthen those who are anxious to assist Govern- 
ment and would be useful for the purposes of counter-propaganda. 
We realise also that substantial support is necessary for Government 
to meet the strong extremist movement, which is the greatest 
obstacle to the successful development of the reforms recently 
introduced and to all political and industrial progress. 


20. The real point, however, at issue is whether the ordinary 
law that would remain would provide sufficient means for coping 
with any existing or reasonably apprehended disorder. Evidence 
has been adduced to sbow that in certain places the ordinary law is 
inadequate and this evidence we are not prepared to reject. 

This brings us to the third objection that the ordinary law 
alone should be applied to prevent the evil with which these two 
Acts are designed to cope. We have had long discussions as to the 
maoner in which section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code has 
been recently applied. It is no part of our duty to express an 
opinion on any individual case in which this Section bas been used 
or to enter into any legal argument. In the opinion of those beat 
qualified to judge this section cannot be used effectively whan 
danger of unrest is widespread. We also note the popular view that 
Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code was not desiged to 
prevent meetings over a large area, and that ite use for such a 
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purpose arouses probably as much resentment as the application of 
the seditious Meetings Act. It is the only preventive section in the 
ordinary law. Sections 108A of the Criminal Procedure Code is 
only partially preventive. Sections 120A and B, 124A, and 123A 
of the Indian Penal Code are punitive. Further, even if satisfactory 
evidence is available these sections can be used only against indivi- 
duale and not to prevent seditious meetings or speeches. We con- 
sider it probable that if in those areas to which the Seditious 
Meetings Act has recently been applied, no preventive action other 
than that possible under Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
bad been taken, the danger of disorder would have been appreciably 
increased, and the number of prosecutions under these punitive 
séctions would bave been larger, which might have had the effect 
of exasperating public opinion. We would point out that in some 
cases referred to in Appendix B, the riot was directly connected 
with such a prosecution. 

21. A fourth argument is based onthe recent findings of the 
Committee appointed to examine the Press Aot. It is unnecessary 
for our purpose to discuss whether the written or the spoken word 
commands the greater circulation. We agree with that Committee 
that ‘the more direct and violent forms of sedition are now dissemi- 
nated more from the platform and through the agency of itinerary 
propagandists than by the press.” The prosecution of a paper is 
moreover much simpler than the prosecution of a speaker, attended 
as the latter is by the difficulties of obtaining an accurate report of 
the speech delivered. We think that the instances we have given 
above are sufficient illustration of the danger of allowing violent and 
inflammable speeches. Though the speaker can be prosecuted the 
mischief may have been done, Of this there have been lamentable 
illustrations, 

22, Fiithly, it is argued that the seditions Meetings Act of 1911] 
not only stifles noxious speeches at public mectings but also deters 
people who might assist in counter propaganda, Cases have been 
quoted of persons otherwise well disposed to Government who 
declined “‘to ask for leave to hold a meeting or make a speech,’’ We 
recognise that this is a necessary and undesirable result of the appli- 
cation of the Seditious Meetings Act. It is, bowever, a lesser evil 
than allowing speeches to be made which result in such disorder as 
would equally prevent any exponent of moderate views from obtaining 
a hearing. Such intimidation is, we learn, very general. 

93. In thia connection, since we regard it as important that 
every opportunity should be given to the electorate of hearing both 
sides of a question, we recommend, hefore the next general election, 
the introduction of a Bill en the lines of the Disorderly Public 
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Meetings Act, 8, Edward VII, which makes a disturbance at a public 
meeting av offence, and provides a heavier penalty when this offence 
is committed during a Parliamentary election. We would also 
suggest that should such a Bill be presented, it sbould include a 
clause making it incumbent on the promoters of any meeting to 
provide adequate facilities and security for such reporters ae the 
District Magistrate may wish to depute. We recommend for the 
consideration of the Government of India the suggestion that the 
District Magistrare should, with the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment, be empowered to demand in any area of his district, notified 
in this bebalf, that notice be given to him of the intention to hold a 
public meeting, so that he may be able to mako proper arrangements 
for obtaining a report of the proceedings. This we may observe, is 
entirely different from demanding thata person should obtain leave 
to hold a meeting. 


24, Finally, it is pointed out that, in the last resort, should the 
ordinary law prove insufficient, recourse can be had to legislation by 
Ordinance. We would deprecate any idea that this. method of 
legislation should be regarded as part of the ordinary procedure of 
the Legislature. It should, we think, be reserved for exceptional 
circumstances or sudden emergencies. To regard it as in any way 
the normal method of legislation implies a distrust of the Legislative 
Assembly and Council of State to which we would be sorry to 
subeeribe. ln fact, the most potent argument advanced in favour 
of the repeal of these two Acts is that such repeal would be an 
illuminating object lesson in the value of constitutional reforms. 
‘Trust your Legislatures,’ we are told, “confidence will beget con- 
fidence. If you need exceptional powers, prove your necessity and 
the Legislatures will graut them.” We have accepted this principle 
to the utmost limit consistent with safety in advising the repeal of 
the enactments to which reference has already been made. These 
can clearly be differentiated from the measures now under discussion, 
in that the latter are of a less drastic character. To quote from the 
speech of the late Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale on the Seditious Meetings 
Bill: “I will freely admit that from the stand-point of Government 
if could not have introduced a milder measure than this. The more 
objectionable features of the Act of 1907 have been removed, and 
if, when the need arises, the law is applied with reasonable care and 
caution, itis not likely to produce any serious hardship.” Though 
seldom applied these two enactments were actually found necessary 
for the preservation of law and order during the sitting of the 
Committee. An obvious objection to a more complete acceptance of 
this principle in regard to the enactments undar objection is that 
in allowing proof of the necessity for legialation to acoumulate, eved 
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stronger measures than those now under consideration migh® 
eventually be required for the suppression of diaorder. There migh* 
quite conceivably be difference of opinion as to the amount of proof 
required to justify such legislation, and any action by Government 
in the way of Ordinance in advance of public opinion might provoke 
@ grave constitutional crisis. By the time public opinion had become 
sufficiently alarmed to demand legislative action the damage might 
be complete, and in some cases beyond repair. 


25. Asregards the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1908, it has been suggested that sections of the Indian Penal Code 
are sufficient to cope with any situation that is now likely to arise. 
It is generally accepted that part [ of this Act has failed to achieve 
in Bengal the purpose for which it was designed. As regarda Part 
II. the conspiracy sections of the Indian Penal Code might meet the 
vase if, but only if, evidence were forthcoming. It was in no small 
measure the impossibility of obtaining evidence owing to the intimi- 
dation of witnesses that led to this enactment. As we have already 
seen, there is definite evidence of certain organisations encouraging 
acts of violence or resorting to intimidation. Recently in Delhi it 
has been necessary to declare certain Associations of Volunteers 
unlawful under Section 16 of this Act. We have carefully examined 
the circumstances which led to this action. The Volunteer move- 
ment as did the Samties in Bengal, began to intimidate and terrorise 
the geueral body of the population. There was a tendency towards 
hooliganism. It has been proved that some of these Associations 
resorted to violence, that their behaviour at Railway Stations and 
public meetings was objectionable and rowdy, that they obstructed 
the funeral of an honoured citizen and held a most undesirable 
demoustration at the house of another. They actively interfered 
with the elections by threats and picketing. ‘There was every reason 
to believe that their activities, if left unchecked, would lead to 
serious disorder. ‘The conclusion we have arrived at is that some 
of these Volunteer Associations in Delbi were seditious organisa- 
tions, formed for the purpose of intimidating loyal citizens, and 
interfering illegally with the administration of the province. Tha 
result of the action taken by Government has been, we were told, 
to destroy the worst features of volunteer activity in so far as it was 
synonymous with rowdyiam in the city of Delhi.” Evidence has also 
been given of a possible recrudescence of secret associations in 
another part of India. Jt has also been stated in evidence that 
Bolshevik emissaries have entered India, and we cannot overlook 
the possibility of illegal aasociations promoted by them terrorising 
the population, as was the case in Bengal iu 1909, or in Poona in 
1910, and engaging in 3 Campaign of crime and terrorism. Actually 
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Part II of this Act has been sparingly used. Its object ia not 
ouly to break down existing unlawful association, but to deter 
young and comparatively guiltless persons from joining these bodies 
and to discourage the supply of pecuniary assistanco. We regret 
that we cannot at this juncture recommend the immediate repeal of 
Part II of this Act. There are too evident indications that its 
application might be necessary to prevent the formation of secret 
societies. Nor can we for the reasons already given advise the 
immediate repeal of the Seditious Meetings Act of 1911. We were 
informed, and see no reason to disbelieve it, that the result of the 
application of the Act in each case has been that sober-minded 
people approved the action taken by Government, and that the 
application of the Act was of the greatest value in preserving 
public tranquillity. 

26. Our recommendation follows that made by the Bibar and 
Orissa Government: ‘Subject, however, to the reservations tem- 
porarily made in favour of the Seditious Meetings Act and Part 
II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, which cannot be abandoned 
until the present tension created by the non-co-operation movement 
has been relieved by the action of its leading promoters. Hia 
Excellency in Council desires again to emphasise the importance 
of removing from the Statute Book, as far as possible, all special laws 
of this character, so that the Government of India under the 
reformed constitution may proceed with a clean slate. At the same 
time, however, His Excellency in Council is conscious that in the 
future the need for the special powers may again arise.” 

In view of the grave situation which exists and which may 
become more serious, we also think that it would be more 
prudent to defer actual repeal of thesc Acts until such time as the 
situation improves. We sincerely hope that it may be possible for 
the Government to undertake the necessary legislation during the 
Delhi session, But it is impossible for us to make any definite 
recommendation on this point at present. We hope that the repeal 
of these Acts may be expedited by a healthy change in the character 
of the agitation going on at present. The duration of retention 
rests in other hands than ours, 

27, To this endeavour to adjust the conflicting claims of poli- 
tical considerations and administrative necessity we have applied 
the principles on which the Constitutional Reforms are based. 
The problem before us is, we consider, a test case of the ‘ co-opera- 
tion received from those upon whom new opportunities of service 
will thus be conferred and the extent to which it is found that 
confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility.” We 
recognise our responsibility, which a year ago we did not share in 
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the maintenance of peace and order. We are prepared to trust 
both the Provincial Councils and the Imperial Legislature for such 
support as may be necessary. We are confident that the Executive 
will use any exceptional powers with the utmost caution and res- 
traint, Their action may always be challenged in the Legislatures. 
Lastly, we desire alao to take into account the difficulties which 
at the present time confront local officers. Evidence before us shows 
that the Magistrates and the Police have op many occasions been 
sorely tried, and we wish to record our appreciation of their loyalty 
in very difficult| positions. We look forward to the day when the 
District Magistrate himself seeking the help and advice of such 
persons as may be in a position to influence public opinion will find 
not merely critics but defenders in the Legislature, and when the 
discharge of his duties will not be regarded with suspicion, or made 
the subject of further enquiry. Animated by these ideas, we recom- 
mend the repeal of all the Statutes included in the terms of reference 
to this Committee, with a reservation as to Bengal Regulation IIT 
of 1818 and the corresponding Regulations of the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, but we advise that the repeal of the Preven- 
tion of Seditious Meetings Act, 1911, and Part II of the Indian 
Criminal J.aw Amendment Act, 1908, should be deferred for the 
present. Their retention is necessary in view of recent declarationg 
which we cannot but regard with the gravest apprehension, 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
The Indian Railway Committee 


(THE ACWORTH COMMITTEE.) 


A.—Unanimous Recommendations 


tthe Railway Committee 1920-21 appointed by the Secretary of State for 
India issued a bulky report early in October 1921. On the main question of 
Company VExsUSs State management of Railways there was a strong divergence 
of opinion, The Chairman along with the non-railway men membcre were for 
State management, thus upholding Indian Public opinion demanding the 
nationalisation of Railways, The other coup consisting of capitalist vested 
interests, the majority being agents of Company-management. The report of 
the Committee caused an immense flutter in financial circles in London and 
very great influence wae brought to bear upon the authorities in order that 
English capital may continue to exploit the Indian Railways as ever. 


1, We propose great changes in the constitution, status, and 
functions of the Railway Board. We recommend that at the bead 
of the Railway Dapartment there shall be a Member of Council in 
constant touch with railway affairs; and we suggest that with this 
object there shall be created a new Department of Communications 
responsible for railways, ports and inland navigation, road transport 
(so far as the Central Government deals with this subject) and 
posts and telegraphs. We think the Member in charge of Com- 
munications must be an experienced administrator and able to 
ropresent his Department both in the Legislature and with the 
public. We do not think he need be expected to be a technical 
expert, 

2, We recommend that, on the one hand the re-constituted 
Railway Department should delegate considerably increasod power 
of day-to-day management to the local Railway administration, and 
on the other hand should be relieved from control by the India 
Office and by the Government of India except on large questions of 
finance and general policy. 


3, We recommend that the Finance Department should cease 
to control the internal finance of the railways; that the railways 
should have a separate budget of their own, be responsible for 
earning and expending their own income, and for providing such 
net revenue as is required to meet the interest on the debt incurred 
or to be inourred by the Government for railway purposes ; and that 
the railway budget should be presented to the Legislative Assembly, 


not by tbe Finance Member of Council, but by the Member in charge 
of Railways, 0 
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4. We recommend that, subject to independent audit by the 
Government of Indie, the Railway Department should employ its 
own accounting staff, and be responsible for its own accounts. We 
think that the present accounts and statistics should be thoroughly 
overhauled and remodelled with the assistance of experts familiar 
with recent practice in other countries. 

5. We recommend that the title of Railway Board be replaced 
by the title Railway Commission; and that under the Member of 
Council for Communications, there shall be a technical staff consist- 
ing on the Railway side of a Chief Commissioner and four Com- 
missioners ; that of the four, one should be in charge of finance and 
the organisation and staff of the office, and that tho three other 
Commissioners should be in charge of three respective geographical 
divisions, western, eastern and southern. The Divisional Com- 
missioners, while normally engaged at head-quarters, sbould devote 
& substantial portion of their time to personal visits to their divisions. 

6. We recommend that the technical staff autached to the 
Commiasion shall be strengthened. especially on the traffic side. We 
think the staff should be divided into six sections, each under a 
Director, one of whom should be rosponsible, under the Commis- 
sloners, for Ports and Inland Navigation and Road Transport. 


7. The changes and additions to the head-quarters establish- 
ment which we have proposed may cost from £25,000 to £30,000 
per anuum. But wo recommend this expenditure in the interest of 
truc cconomy. And we point out that salaries in the bigbest posts 
of the Indian Railway Services are at present, inadequate, and that, 
in consequence, not only duces the service fail to atiract the right 
men, but it is actually losing to other employment those already in it. 

8. We think that the present number of Circles, each with an 
Engineering Inspector, is unnecessarily great, and we recommend that 
the number of Engineering Inspectors be reduced, and the money 
utilised for the appointments of new officers called Inspectors 
of Traffic. 

9. We discuss the rights of management reserved to tbe 
guaranteed companies under their contracts, and we recommend that 
the new Member for Communications should by agreement, where 
necessary, with the companies, modify the present position ; on the one 
hand giving to the Railway Commission greater powers in reference 
to matters to such as initiation and enforcement of reforma and some 
control over the appointment and retention of principal officers, and 
on tbe other band, giving to the local executive officers greater freedom 
from interference in matters of every-day management, 

10. We evggest that there should be a less rigid regard than 
hitherto to the clairas of sonfority. 
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11. We lay stress on tho importance of giving to the Indian 
public an adequate voice in the mansgement of their railways, Aud 
accordingly we recommend the establishment of Central and Local 
Railway Advisory Councils. We propose that the Central Advisory 
Counoil, under the Chairmanship of the Minister of Communications, 
should consist of not more than 25 members of whom three or four 
would represent the Departments of Government especially concerned ; 
eight or nine, should be nominated, according toa scheme to be 
arranged, by the various associations representing trade and industry ; 
and a similar number, to represent agricultural interests and the 
travelling public, should be added by the nomination of one mem- 
ber by each of the Provincial Legislative Councils. 

12. We recommend the establishment of Local Advisory 
Councils, similar in constitution to the Central Council and perhaps 
of half the size, either at the head-quarters of each railway, in which 
case the Agent would act as Chairman ; or alternatively, at each 
important railway centre, in which case the Agents of all the rail- 
ways concerned should be members, and one of them Chairman. 

13. We recommend that these Councils be established as 
soon ag possible, without waiting for the full introduction of the 
scheme which we put forward. 

14. We recommend the establishment of a Rates Tribunal, 
consisting of an experienced lawyer as Chairman, and two members 
ropresenting respectively, railway and commercial interests ; and 
that there be given to them jurisdiction over all the questions of 
the reasonableness of rates and of facilities ; that they be instructed 
to investigate the conditions attached to “owners” and ‘railways’ ” 
risk notes at the present time, and to frame new atandard forms for 
nse in future ; and that there be, under certain circumstances, an 
appeal from the decisions of the Rates Tribunal to the Governor- 
General iv Council. 

15. We recommend that steps bo taken to reduce the delay in 
settling claims for loss and damage, and that the utmost possible 
efforts should be devoted, not only by the local officials, but by the 
Railway Commission itself, to stamping out the very serious and 
wide-spread abuses in connection with allocations of railway wagons. 


16. We discuss the hardships to which third-class passengers 
ato subjected, especially on the occasion of the great “Melas” or 
pilgrimages ; and wo recommend various measures which, pending 
the radical improvement of the situation by ‘the provision of ade- 
quate facilities, may do something to mitigate present conditions, 

17. We recommend that there be reasonable general increase 
in Indian rates and fares, and that the aur-taxes at present levied on 
rai'way traffic be withdrawn. 
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18. We recommend that groster facilities should be provided 
for training Indians for the superior poste in railway service ; and 
that the process of their employment in such posts should be 
accelerated. 

19. We recommend that branch lines shall, as far as possible, 
be constructed and worked by tho main Jines to which they are 
tributary ; and only if the State is unable or unwilling to provide 
tne funds itsolf shall the formation of separate branch line com- 
panies be encouraged. 

20. We recommend that, as soon as financial conditions make 
it possible for the Government to go forward again with the rail- 
way development, the Indian States should be enlled into Council 
and invited to take part in working out a common interest. 

21. We recommend an enquiry into the question of inland 
water way communication na effected by alleged unfair railway 
competition. 

22. We recommend a thorough investigation, hy a Commission 
of the most competent experts whom the railway board can furnish, 
of the gauge question ns it affects and is affected by the potential 
future development of the Indian system as s whole, 

23, We recommend that the system of mansgement by 
companies of English domicile should not be continued after the 
termination of their existing contracts, and that these companies 
should not be permitted further to increase their share capital. 

24. Werecommend that no steps should he taken towards 
establishing combined companies, both with English and with 
Indian domicile, 


B—Supplementary Recommendations. 


By the Chairman and Indian Interest. 


The Chairman ; The Hon. Mr. V. S. Sastri, Mr. E, H, H.lley ; Mr. 
Purushotamadas Thakurdas ; and Mr. J. Tuhke. 

95. Werecommend that the undertakings of the guaranteed 
companies, #8 and when the contracts fall in, be entrusted to the 
direct management of the State, and that when the contract with 
the Fast Indian Railway terminates in 1924, the Oudh and 
Rohilkbhand State Railway be absorbed into that undertaking. 

26. We recommend tbat the whole of the capital for the future 
development of the Indian railways be raised directly by the State, 
97. We recommend that the money required to put the existing 
railways into proper shape should be raised, even at to day's prices 
as fast as can be economically spent, but we do not recommend the 
immediate raising of capital for the extension of the existing system, 
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98.. We recommend that Government issues for railway pur- 
poses should in England take the form of ordinary aterling loans, 
while in India rupee loans might perhaps be earmarked as for 
railway purposes. 

2'. Weesupport the recommendation of the Mackay Com- 
mittee that in periods of easy money, fund should be raised in 
excess of immediate requirements so that it may not be necessary 
to have recourae to the market at a time of stringency. 

30. Werecommend the establishment of a systematic organi- 
sation to familiarise the population of India with the idea of subs- 
cribing to Government loans, and specially to reach through local 
Indian agencies the mass of the people to whom the idea of invest: 
ment has hitherto been strange. 


C.—Supplementary Recommendations. 
By the European Capitalist Interest. 


By Sir H. P. R. Burt; Sir R. N. Mookerjee: Sir R. Anderson; G, C° 
Godfrey , and Sir H, Ledgard. 


25 A. We recommend that the system of both State and 
Company management should be continued, and that the Govern- 
ment should not be committed to a policy of State management 
only for all railways. We accordingly propose a scheme for creating 
Indian domiciled companies to manage the East Indian and, possibly, 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railways. The cases of otber linea to 
be considered on their merits when the contracts become terminable. 

We do not recommend that the provincial Governments should 
take any part in the work. 

26 A. We agree that much capital must be raised direct by 
the State, and that this should be done by the Central Government. 
We also recommend, from 1924 onwards, that the fullest use be 
made of Indian domiciled companies, as proposed under our scheme, 
as 8 means of providing funds from independent sources. We also 
hold that as the total amount required is so large, no channel 
through which money can be obtained on reasonable terms should 
be neglected ; for instance, further debenture loans through existing 
companies might be negotiated. 

27 A. We agree that money should be raised as fast as it can 
be economically spent, rather than that new development should be 
arrested. Werecommend that the assistance of private enterprise 
should be enlisted to provide capital for new lines. 

28 A. Werecommend that Government borrowings for State 
and Guaranteed railways should be by direct Government loans ad- 
vertised, whether in England or India, as, being for railway purposes, 
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99 A, We agree in supporting this recommendation of the 
Mackay Committee. 


30 A. We recommend that tho assistance of all Banks in India 
should be enlisted when money is required to be raised, aud that 


independent offers of loans on special conditions should not be 
lightly set aside. 


D.— Conclusion. 


We desire to express our sense of our excoptional indebtedness 
to our Secretary, Mr. T. Ryan. Not only bas be performed all the 
ordiuury duties of a Secretary with the utmost efficiency, but during 
the sittings in Iudia he also bore, owing to our inability to obtain 
a verbatim report of the proceeditgs, the heavy burden of preparing 
each day for our use an accurate precis of the oral evidence received. 
Furthor, during the whole course of our proceedings, he placed at 
our disposal the resources of his exceptiousl memory in reference 
to the subjects that came before us. 


To Mr. E. R. Pole, who came to India as Personal Secretary to 
the Chairman, aud was almost immediately appointed Assistant 
Secretary to the Committee, we also owe our hearty thanks. No 
task was too beavy for him and hoe was always ready to work 


uusparingly to obtain any information that any momber of the 
Committee desired to obtain. 


W. M. Acworta ( Chairman.) A. P. Burt, 


V. S. SRin1v4S8A SASTRI R. N. VMOOKERJEY, 
PURUSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS. Jf H Hiwey. 
JAMES TUKE. A R. ANDERSON, 


I] LEDGARD. G C Goprrery, 
T. Ryan (Secretary). 
Tondon, 221d August 1921, 


REPORT OF THE 
Indian Railway Committee 


The following are important extracts :— 


The Mackay Committee of 1907 considered that the Govern: 
ment should fix periodically a standard of annual capital expenditure 
which at that time they thought might be taken at £12,500,000 
equal to Rs, 18°75 crores, and they laid stress on the desirability of 
Government adopting a steady annual rate of expenditure which 
they might reasonably hope to maintain even in times of difficulty, 
In practice the Government did not see their way either to attain 
tho modest standard recommended by the Committee. or to adhere 
over a series of years to any uniform rate. 

The effect of this policy of inadequate allotments, varying 
irregularly up and down from year to year, would have been bad 
enough in any case. But it is made worse when, as not infrequently 
happens, the allotment is suddenly cut down during the currency 
of the year to which it relates, and works in progress are suspended, 
staffs are disbanded at a moment’s notice, and materials are left 
lying on the ground for an indefinite period. An almost equally 
bad effect is produced when later on the year, the general financial 
position having unexpectedly improved, the Finance Member with 
equal suddenness lifts his hand and thus encourages the railways to 
spend more freely. For then, in fear of the guillotine of ’ lapse” 
which must descend on 3lst March, in eager haste the railway 
officials start to spend, with inadequate staff and hurriedly collected 
materials, the money unexpectedly thrust upon them. 

We cannot but feel that the authorities ultimately responsible 
for Indian railway finance—how far that responsibility was located 
in Whitehall, and how far in India, we cannot say—have entirely 
failed to appreciate the position of the Indian railways as a com- 
mercial undertaking. The owner of a factory, with a record of 
success behind it, who found his entire output reduced and slowed 
down for lack of a certain new macbine costing, say, £10,000 and 
refused to buy this new machine, saying be could not raise more than 
£3,000 to pay for it except at a rate of interest to which he was un- 
accustomed, would ere long find himself in the Bankruptcy Court. 
And his fellow businessmen would say he had deserved his fate. 
This is in effect what has been happening in India from a date long 
before the war. With this difference : the manufacturer only brings 
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down a single factory. The Indian case is that railway undertakings, 
in which a great capital has been invested all over the country have 
been held up for lack of the relatively small new investment in new 
machinery required year by year to make the whole of the plant 
efficient and economically productive, And there is another difference. 
If the single factory goes down, the customers can go elsewhere to fill 
their wants, The unfortunate customers of the Indian railways 
have nowhere else to go to. They merely suffer. They are ceasing 
to suffer in silence, 

How much the economic development of India has suffered, 
not from hesitation to provide for the future—no attempt has been 
made to do this—but from the utter failure even to keep abreast 
of the day-to-day requirements of the traffic actually in sight and 
clamouring to be carried, it is impossible to say. Jad the Govern- 
ment thought fit to borrow money even at a rate considerably higher 
than the rate of net return that the railways could earn on it we 
believe its action would have been abundantly justified. But in 
fact the Indian Government never needed for many years previous 
to 1914 to face this position. A reference to the curve of net 
revenue given in the Administration Report on Railways in India 
will show that, though in the earlier years the interest on railway 
capital had to be met partly out of taxation, for the last 45 years 
the net earnings of the capita) invested in Indian railways has never 
sunk below 4 per cent. For the last 20 years it has only three times 
sunk below 5 per cent ; and this result was attained, though a subs- 
tantial sum had been charged against revenue for repayment of 
capital and in spite of the fact that a not inconsiderable part of the 
totul mileage had been built not on commercial grounds but for 
strategic purposes. Now the average rate payable by the Govern- 
ment of India on this borrowed money is about 3-3/4 per cent, 
We are unable with these figures before us to find any justification 
for the policy which has been persistently pursued of starving the 
development of Indian Railways, 

We are aware that those responsible for Jndian finance aro 
impressed with the idea that borrowing must be restricted lest the 
rate of interest be advanced and the credit of the Government of 
India be thereby impaired. Speaking with all modesty on a matter 
on which the bulk of the Committee have no expert knowledge, we 
are unable to agree. So long as the solvency of the borrower 
remains unquestioned, all experience shows that the rate of interest 
the borrower has to psy depends not on the amount of his borrow- 
ing, but on the market value of money at the date of the iseue, 
First-class English railway debentures are quoted to-day at, roughly, 
two-thirds of their pre-wat price. The companies have not borrowed 
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in the interval; the security of the debentures remains unques 
tioned ; it is only the value of money which has changed. 

India has a population of 300,000,000. It has an area of 
1,800,000 square miles, and it is under the British Flag. Argentina 
has a population of 8,000,000, an area of 1,150,000 square miles, 
and it is not under the British Flag. At the time when the Mackay 
Committee reported that it migbt be porsible to borrow up to 
£9,000,000 per annum in the London market for the extension of 
Indian railways, the Argentine railway companies were raising 
money in the same market at an average rate of about £11,000,000 
per annum, solely on the security of the railway earning; and the 
credit of the Argentine railway companios was not impaired. We 
are not aware that there bas been any suggestion that the Argentine 
railways were extended with undue haste, India has, as we have 
sdid, a population of 300,000,000. It has to-day 36,700 miles of 
railway. In railway mileage 1t stands intermediate between Canada 
with 39,000 miles for a population of 8,000,000, and Australasia 
with 29,000 miles for a population of 6,000,000. We can not 
believe that India would have occupied so humble a position had 
the railway management not been fettered by a policy which has 
constantly restricted the raising of new capital for improvement and 
development. 

Railway Supplies. 


Till quite recently India produced hardly any of the supplies 
that her railways require. Jocomotives, carriages, wagons, or at 
least. their component parts, rails, signalling work, bridge work—all 
were imported from Europe. Lven now India produces only a very 
small part of what she needs. At an carly stage of the war it became 
difficult to obtain from Europe the customary supplies. ater on it 
became practically impossible. The inevitable result was that main- 
tenance and renewals fell seriously into arreara from 1914 to 1918. 

Obviously, the expenditure was only postponed and bad to be 
faced later on. An ordinary commercial concern would, as a matter 
of course, have carried the money so underapent to a reserve for 
renewals, to be spent when the materials were again available. 
The Independent railway companies did this. Not so the State, 
The money was treated as part of the ordinary revenue of the 
Government in the year in which it was not spent, with the result 
that the net profits of the Stato railways are shown in the official 
returne ag having risen steadily from 4°54 per cent. in 1914 to 7°07 
per cent. in 1918-19. The apparent gain was not real. Had there 
been a separate railway budget the money underspent would bave 
been earmarked init as advanced to the Government for general 
purpgees, It was indeed announced at one time that a reserve was 
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being made, or would be made. The end of the war has come, and 
the money is not there: other liabilities had been too strong for 
the Government of India and so the reserve fund vanished. The 
railway machine isin urgent need of repair, and funds to put it 
right are not forthcoming. The position at present is this : main- 
tenance is lamentably in arrears. The cost of materials of all kinds 
is far above pre-war level. Wages likewise have advanced steadily. 

Indian railway rates and fares have always been among the 
lowest, if not actually the lowest, in the world. They have only 
been advanced in the last faw years very slightly as compared with 
the rest of the world. A general and substantial increase ia over- 
due. Witnesses from all parts of India have agreed in recognising 
that rates and fares should be increased, and saying that they will 
be ready to pay the increases, provided a reasonably efficient service 
is given in return. One of the most important railway companies 
applied many months ago to the Railway Board for permission to 
Increase its rates beyond the maximum hitherto authorised. Jt met 
with a refusal. 

The Manner of Reform 


We now proceed to discuss the manner in which reform should 
be carried out. At the outset we wish to disclaim any idea that 
the railway organisation should be independent, an impertum in 
smperto, This is quite out of the question. The Indian Govern- 
ment owns the railways ; the Indian Government must control them, 
But that is no reason why the control should take the form which is 
found suitable in respect of other departments of the State. What 
we propose isin outline that the railways should have ao separate 
budget of their own and assume the responsibilities for earning and 
expending their own income. The first charge on that incoma, 
after paying working expenses, is interest on the debt incurred by 
the State for railway purposes. The amount of this debt is known 
—we may call it rougbly 252,000,000). The annual liability of the 
Indian Government for the interest is 8,700,0001. Whether the 
railways should pay precisely this amount, or a large amount, in 
consideration of the fact that in early years taxation had to be 
imposed to meet that portion of the interest which the railway 
receipts did not then cover, or a smaller amount in consideration of 
expenditure which the railways have since incurred for non-railway 
purposes, isa matter for argument. We have no wish to express a 
positive opinion, though we think there is much to be said for 
letting by-gones be by-gones and fixing the payment to the Govern- 
mentat the same sum that the Government has iteelf to find at 
the present time for interest on the railway debt. Tho point is 
that the Railway Department, eubject to the general control of 
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Government, once it bas met its liability to ite creditors, should 
itself regulate the disposal of the balance, and should be free to 
devote it to new capital purposes (whether directly or as seourity 
for new debt incurred) or to reserves, or to dissipate it in the form 
either of reduction of rates or improvement of servives. 

We have expressed our own view that the only payment by the 
railway to the general Exchequer should be the interest ata fixed 
rate on the capital advanced. Bnt we desire to point out that 
thisis not necessarily involved in the separation of the railway 
budget. It would be possible, however undesirable, for the Govern- 
ment to impose a sur-tax on railway traffic such as is now in force, 
or even tocall upon the railways for an emergency contribution to 
the necessities of the State. Neither method would involve inter- 
ference by the Finance Department with the Railway Department's 
control of its own internal finance. 

Naturally, the steps taken to raise new capital and in general 
the Jarge questions of policy must continue to be controlled by the 
Government, i. e., by the Viceroy’s Council and the Legislative 
Assembly, and in the last resort by the Secretary of State and 
the House of Commons. But there must be a Member in charge of 
railways, taking part in the Council deliberations, and able to 
discuss with his fellow Members railway questions equally where 
they concern finance as where they are mansgement questions pro- 
per. Under the new constitution the Budget is to be voted by 
the Legislative Assembly. This right must, of course, be preserved. 
But there is no reason why the Railway Budget should not be 
submitted by the Railway Member as an annexe to the general 
Budget instead of by the Finance Member himself, Even in 
England, though departmental, estimates have to be approved by 
the Treasury, and the Treasury control over them is undoubted. 
The estimates for the War Department are submitted to Parliament, 
not by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but by the Seoretary cf 
State for War. 


In India, with its vast population, normally sedentary, but at 
intervals—somsatimes of months, sometimes of a year, sometimes of 
several years—flocking in enormous numbers to melas (faire or fetes) 
or on pilgrimages to holy places, occasional overcrowding ia inevi- 
table. To construct and equip the railways eo that on rare occasions 
they should be able to accomodate, without inconvenience, traffic out 
of all proportion to the normal is evidently impossible. And so long 
as the present shortage of funds persista serious hardship is unayoi- 
dable. But when it comes to overcrowding as a constant every-day 
affair, parried to the length that Members of the Committee have 
seen with their own eyes passengers by regular traina perched in 
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the luggage racks and in suburban services banging on outside or 
squatting on the steps of the coaches, it is another matter. Serious 
measures must be taken to deal with it. It cannot be done away 
till funds are provided on a scale sufficient to allow of railways 
being brought up all round to a much higher standard of efficiency. 
But even with restricted facilities something more might be done by 
measures such as borrowing stock to the utmost possible extent 
from other lines to meet exceptional local pressure, and by atrict 
supervision of matters such as enforcing cleanliness and the provi- 
sion of drinking water. We consider that in such ways as these 
the utmost efforts should be made to minimise the inconveniences 
to which the lower class passengers are subjected. 
Rates and Fares. 

D>aling with Government’s right to control rates and fares 
the Report states :—We have no doubt whatever that further 
power to control rates ought to exist and be exercised by some 
appropriate public authority. We believed that the clausd which 
exists in all contracts, and provides in effect that every company 
shall be liable to have its position modified by subsequent Act of 
general applicability, enables the Government to confer such power 
upon a competent authority. 

We have discussed with very many witnesses, representing 
not only the Indian public but the railway companies, what the 
authority to control rates should be. We have found on unanimous 
readiness on both sides to accept the constitution of a new Tribunal, 
practically identical with that recommended for the same duties 
by the Rates Advisory Committee constituted under the English 
Mivistry of Transport Act 1919, and accepted as satisfactory both 
by the railway companies and by representative organisations of 
the traders in England. We recommend the establishment of a 
Rates Tribunal consisting of an experienced Jawyer as chairman 
and two lay members, one representing the railways and the other 
the commercial interests, with power, in any case deemed of sufficiont 
importance, to add two additional members, one on each side, 
We do not think it necessary to go into the constitution and powers 
of the suggested Tribunal in any further detail. The proposals 
of the Rates Advisory Committee, which are the result of a ex- 
haustive public discussion by all parties interested from all points of 
view, are embodied in Part [II of the Railways Act 1921, just 
passed by Parliameat. The causes in Part III raise all the questions 
in issue and are available for reference when the time comes for 
practical action to be taken in the matter. 

That the proposed Tribunal in England will not lack work is 
evident. It is not, howevet, possible at present to s1y bow far this 
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will be the case in India. We suggest that in the first instance the 
lay members of the Tribunal should be appointed, but only paid a 
retaining fea until it can be seen what the work is. We think, 
however, that the legal chairman should be appointed forthwith as 
n whole-time officer. The law of railway rates ia not a simple matter, 
In addition to legal knowledge there is required agrasp of the 
economic principles involved and at least a general familiarity with 
geographical and business relations and the communities to which 
they are to be applied. Railway rates are not a subjoct in which, as 
far as we know, any lawyers in India have specialised at the present 
moment. There are not a few lawyers who have so specialised in 
England. But to preside over an Indian Tribunal a chairman would 
need both to be a specialist in railway law and to be familiar with 
Indian conditions. lt is evident that the Indian Railways Act, 
which dates from 1890, require extensive revision. We consider 
that the lawyer appointed as chairman of the Rates Tribunal could 
not be better employed at the outset than in examination of the Act 
in the light of modern developments, both of cirsumatances in India 
and of legislation in other countries and preparing for the considera- 
tion of the competent authorities the draft of a new Railway Act. 

The jurisdiction of the new Tribunal should, we think, embrace 
all questions of the reasonableness of rates even within the sontrac- 
tual maxima aud minima, and of the conditions attached thereto, 
whether the question be the unreasonableness of arate per se or its 
unreasonableness as compared with the rates charged to other 
persons or at other places in what are alleged to be comparable 
conditions. The same Tribunal might have jurisdiction in respect 
of the obligation to provide reasonable facilities, a matter which at 
present also has to be determined by a Railway Commission. 

But both in respect of reasonable rates and reasonable facilities 
we think the Tribunal should be protected from being flooded with 
applications. We think that by a procedure analogous to that under 
section 31 of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888 (commonly 
known as the Conciliation Clause), application should in the first 
instance be addressed to the Ministry of Communication. The 
Ministry should bring the two parties together, not necessarily 
having regard to the great distancesin India, face to face, by the 
interchange of statements and should then express its opinion on 
the merits of the dispute. 

Wedo not think that applicants shouldvbe prevented irom 
taking their case to the Tribunal by the fact that the opinion of the 
Miuistry was adverse to their claim. But the question should be 
egusidered whether frivolous allegations should not be cheoked by 
yéguiring the deposit with the Tribuunal'of a certain eum—a figure 
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of Rs. 100 has beon suggested—to be dealt with at the discretion 
of the Tribunal. 

We recommend that in cases of importance, either by reason of 
the amount of money involvod or because they raise a question of 
general principle, there should be an appeal. We suggest that it 
should lie to the Governor-General-in-Counci]—this is in accordance 
with the Canadian precedent. Leave to appeal might be granted 
either by the Tribunal itself or by the Governor-General in Council, 

Employment of Indians 


At the date of the last report there were employed on the rail- 
ways of India about 710,000 persons ; of these, roughly 700,000 
were Indians and only 7,000 Europeans, a proportion of just 1 per 
cent, But the 7,000 were like a thin film of oil on the top of a 
glass of water, resting upon but hardly mixing with the 700,000 
below. None of the highest posts were occupied by Indians ; very 
few even of the higher. The position of a District Engineer, 
District Tratfic Superintendent, or of an Assistant Auditor is, with 
one or two exceptions, the highest to which Indians have hitherto 
attained. The detailed figures in Appendix No. 2 show that, on 
the principal railways of the country, out of 1,749 posts classed as 
superior, 182, or rather more than 10 per cent., are filled by Indians, 
Of the 182 Indians, 158 occupy posts as assistant district officers in 
the various departments ; 24 have reached the higher grade of 
district officers. 


Case Against State Management. 

The report on future management signed by Sir H. P. Burt, Sir R. N, 
Mookerjee, Sir A. B, Anderson, Sir G. C, Godfrey and Sir H, Ledgard states :— 

This issue of State versus Company management is not such a 
clean-cut one as might appear at first sight, especially to those who 
advocate State management without any qualification : for it is not 
a question whether from now onwards all railways in India should 
be managed by the State or whether all should be managed by the 
companies. On the one hand it is agreed that the position ag 
regards at least one State railway, the North-Western, cannot for 
atrategical considerations be altered ; and on the other hand there 
is the case of the Bengal:-Nagpur Railway Company, between whom 
and the Secretary of State there is a contract which is not termi- 
nable for more than 4 quarter of a century hence, ¢ ¢.,in 1950. The 
company system cannot therefore bea extended tothe former, and, 
as for the latter it appears to us that prudential consideration alone 
forbid the pronouncement of a permanent policy for meeting the 
circumstances which may exist at that advanced date. It is clear, 
therefore, and it must bé recognised at the outset as fundamental 
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to a proper consideration of the question, that for many years to 
come the dual system of both State and company operation must 
remain in force. 

There is another fundamental fact of which the Indian public 
are perbaps not generally aware or sufficiently appreciative, but which 
has been brovght prominently to the notice of the Committee through 
evidence ; and that is that owing to the effects of the war on Indian 
finance the Central Govt. will be unable for at Jeast the next decade, 
and probably for much longer, to finance the railway system to the ex- 
tent which the development of the country demands. It is admitted 
on all hands that the State in the past has been fitful and parsimonious 
in its contributions to railways ; it is this failure on the part of the 
State to provide for the crying needs of rail transport which is respon- 
sible more than anything else for the complaints made by the public 
against railways, and though a separate railway budget which bas 
been suggested is administratively possible, and may conceivably 
give more stabilisation, this will not in itself produce more money. 

The immediate problem which we have to consider resolves 
itself into the question what should be done in the case of the two 
guaranteed companies whose contracts are terminable in the near 
future, the East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, in 1924, and 1925 respectively. The next would be the 
Burma Railway in 1928, followed at intervals by other railways 
till 1950, when the contract with the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
Company falls in. The importance of the question is greater than 
is suggested by the mention of the two railways whose contracts 
shortly expire, because their mileage is approximately one-third of 
the total mileage of all the guaranteed companies’ lines in India, 
about 6,000 out of 19,000 miles, and they form the great arteries 
of the Indian system connecting the two largest cities, Bombay and 
Calcutta, with each other and with the capital at Delhi. 

The problem raises two issues ; in the first place, whether tho 
management of company railways by London Boards should continue, 
or whether the management should be located in India. This issue 
has been partially settled by the decision of the Secretary of State, 
that the management of the East Indian Railway should be moved 
to India after the expiry of the present contract in 1924. We need 
not discuss further tbe arguments for and against a continuance of 
the London Boards. The weight of evidence in India rejects the 
present system of management by companies domiciled in Eugland, 
and for the reasons stated and notwithstanding the valuable services 
rendered by the companies inthe past, we are in agreement that, 
that system should be changed, atcording as the several contracts 
can be determined. . 

Mi 
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As regards the second issue, whether, if the complete control 
be in India, management should be by a company or by the State, 
it is desirable in the first instance to summarise briefly in the case 
for each policy, as set forth in the recorded evidence of the Com- 
mittee. The opinions elicited are very divergent. 

It has been suggested that in India there is no company manage- 
ment in the ordinary meaning of the words, and that the system 
which exists there at present has not worked and cannot be made 
to work satisfactorily. The system is that the State owns the 
lines and contracts with companies to work them. There are certain 
faults in the way in which the system has been worked, but those are 
capable of elimination—they are not inberent in the system, 

The difficulties referred to above which have so seriouly hinder- 
ed the railway administrations in India in meeting trade demands 
and providing better accommodation for passengers, particularly for 
the third olass, afford no proof that the company system must be 
a failure and no argument in favour of complete nationalisation, In 
fact the latter might well result in perpetuating and even accentuat- 
ing the timid financial policy to which we have referred, as it is on 
record that the companies repeatedly and strenuously pressed for 
greater liberality in expenditure. The working of the company 
system as evolved for India can only be judged in the light of the 
financial difficulties which have surrounded it at every turn. Freed 
from these difficulties, which are certainly notinseparable from the 
system, it has in our opinion great national advantages suitable for 
any country, in that it ensures the larger share of any profits which 
may be made from the railways going into the coffers of the State, 
while avoiding the extravagance and other serious disadvantagas of 
State management through a vast and growing bureaucracy. 


We desire to emphasise this aspect of the case as strongly as 
possible. Reliance on Government for providing the necessary 
funds for railway purposes bas been tried for many years and found 
to be altogether wanting. We have during the current year the 
curious spectacle of Government in its Industries Department doing 
all it can to encourage trade development, and in ita Finance 
Department failing to supply funds necessary for the development of 
its transport services on which industries depend. We can see no 
reason for thinking that Government will be in a position to provide 
year by year the large sums needed for railway parposes, and we 
have given our reasons for coming to that conclusion. The future 
holds out little hope that greater reliance can be placed on Govern- 
ment in this connection, and we are convinced that the position wall 
never be remedied if Government loans are alone relied upon to 
secure the vast amounts required for railway purpose, The extreme 
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importance therefore of finding new sources for the supply of capital 
is evident, 

On a review of all these considerations, it appears to us that 
in the interests of India it is as necessary as it ia desirable that ite 
railways should be worked as far as possible by company rather than 
by State agency, and we believe there will be no diffioulty {fn ovolv- 
ing @ scheme of company management in India which will meet the 
legitimate aspirations and claims of all sections of the community, 
will satisfy both political and industrial interests, will relieve the 
financial situation and will at the same time, give an opportunity 
for the harmonious co-operation of both Indians and Europeans in 
the working of the great and vital industries of the country and 
thereby ensure the rapid development of the resources of India for 
the benefit of all. We do not think State management can be relied 
upon to secure the same results. 

We now put forward two constructive schemes for this end, 
Taking the line that, as between Government ard a new (Indian) 
East Indian Railway Company, there is no reason to complecate 
matters by taking into account the question of direct obligations, 
which at the end of 1924 Government will be under, towards the 
late sbare holders, annuitants, and debenture-holders of the existing 
English company. It is easy to suggest the outlines of a contraot 
which should give the new company a reasonable return for its 
capital and remuneration for its services as Managing agency. 

If the East Indian Railway’s net earnirgs at the end of 1924 
over a period of three years have averaged about Rs. 8 crores per 
annum and if 6 per cent. be the then prevailing and estimated 
future value of money, then the capital value of the line will be about 
Rs. 134 crores, and this might be taken as a basis for negotiation. 
A new limited liability company might then be promoted with rupee 
capital, domiciled in India with its headquarters at Calcutta, the 
present headquarters of the system. Tbe company would have a 
nominal capital of, say Rs. X Plus §0 crores, of which Rs. X would 
represent the Government share capital, the balance of 650 orores 
being the authorised new share capital, of which about 25 crores 
might be called up in the first few years. 


Interest at 1 per cent, less than the prevailing rate from time 
to time for Government loans, on the psid-up publio share capital, 
should be a firat charge againet the net earnings, Government muat 
guarantee this return in order to ensure public confidence and make 
the shares a trustee security, but in reality this rate of interest 
would unquestionably be met from the net earnings, and the 
guarantee would therefore be purely nominal, Interest at the same 

he Government share capital (X} should next be tharged, 
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and the balanee of net earnings should be regarded ee surplus profits 
to be divided between the Government and the public share-holders 
i proportion to their respective holdings. The amount to be 
assumed for X must be determined on a reasonable basia, 

Under the foregoing scheme the Government liabilities towards 
the old Eaet Indian Railway Company are liabilities of the general 
revenues of India, and would be a matter for Govt. to deal with 
quite apart. But if preferred, an arrangement could be made which 
we call the second scheme, based on the booked capital outlay for 
the line, under which the interest on the outstanding liabilities 
would have to be specially provided for as first charges againet 
earnings of the newcompany. In this case, the amount of such 
charges and liabilities, and the amount to be taken as Government 
capital in the company, would need detailed investigation, but if 
capital outlay be taken as the Government holding in the new 
company, it would ba equitable that Government should receive a 
fixed proportion, say one-third uf the surplus profits, before divigion, 
In recognition of its ownership and guarantee. 

It should be noted that under both the foregoing schemes, the 
actual terms and fixation of capital must be settled in the light of 
the financial conditions prevailing at the time the contract is made. 

Whichever of the foregoing alternatives be chosen, the following 
general provisions would apply ;— 

(a) The company with the sanction of the majority of the 
share-holdere, which in effect would mean Government, should bave 
the power of raisit g further capital when required. 

(6) The Government of India should have the right to 
acquire the shares subscribed by the public ata stated period, by 
giving six or twelve months’ notice, and at such reasonable premium 
as may be agreed at the inception of the company. 

(c) ‘The Board should consist of 10 Directors ; five to be 
elected by the outside share holders and five to be nominated by Govt. 
It ig desirable tbat half the number of Direcrors should be Indiana. 

(d) Govt. should have the right to nominate a chairman from 
among the 10 members ; the chairman should have a casting vote. 

(e) The management should rest with the Board of Directors 
as ig usual in commercial concerns, except so far as legislation inter- 
vepes snd except in such matter as control of rates, allocation 
of capital and revenue expenditure and service to be rendered to 
the State. 

(f) Should there be any disagreement between the nomi- 
nated and the elected Directors which necessitates the exercise of 
the chairman’s casting vote, the matter should be referred to the 
Government of India, if the miuority eo desire, 
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Let us now consider the advantages of a scheme of this nature 
and the possible objections. The experiment of baving an Indian 
domiciled company is certainly worthy of trial, while it would not 
form an irrevocable policy when existing contracts expire at later 
dates, As regards advantages, we consider thatin the first place 
Indian public opinion will obtain full recognition without the bureau- 
cratising of a commercial organisation. The Government of India, 
as now constituted under the Reform Scheme, will provide sufficient 
assurance that such opinion will not be disregarded ; and the remedy 
againet complaints such as unduly favourable treatment of foreign 
trade, if it exists in competition with internal trade, will lie with 
the Tribunal which the Committee bave unanimously recommended 
should be set up. 

In the second place, we hold that the appointment of Indiane 
to high administrative posts and the promotion of successiu] meri- 
torious Indians from subordinate to higher grades will be better 
secured under this scheme than on State-managed railways. The 
proposal will afford to educated Indians the best possible opportuni- 
ties and facilities for learning the management and control of large 
commercial and public undertakings, and give them an opportunity 
of hecomiug equally competent with trained Europeans in direction 
nnd management. This is one of the most important grounds whioh 
lead Indian opinion at present to desire State management ; but we 
believe that by onr proposal their object can be achieved in a more 
direct and definite way. 

Whatever may have been the case in the past, India is now at 
the parting of the ways; and, simultaneously with political reform, 
reform in commercial and industrial developments is essential. No 
country can prosper politically without industrial prosperity ; and 
this cannot be secured merely by increasing the number of Govern 


ment employees. 
Financing the Railways. 


A third advantage is to ba found in this new method of financ- 
ing Indian railways. According to our reference it is a primary 
duty to suggest means of raising sufficient funde for the develop- 
ment of Indian railways. The difficulties in regard to finance of the 
Government in India and of companies in Eugland have already 
been indicated ; and on political grounds it is desirable to liwit 
India’s indebtedness to the nonresident investor. Now, the 
scheme which we suggest will, we are confident, achieve our object 
in finding auew market in Iudia. By the Government guarantee 
of a fair rate of intereat such trust money ag requires investment 
will be attacked : and thera is a great probability, nay, alaiost a 
‘eertainty, that a large amount of mousey’ from insurance companies 
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which have of late been rapidly growing in India, will become avail- 
able. It will have the further advantage of taping a new field of 
investors in India itself, to whom a guarantee with additions based 
on a share of the profits will naturally appeal ; for there are many 
grades of poasible investors in India ranging between the public 
trustee and the speculator. 

The first loan of the new company will undoubtedly receive a 
great impetus from what may be described as patriotic motives—a- 
was the case in connection with the issue of the loan for the 
Developmont Scheme in Bombay—and when the practice is establish- 
ed of investing in railways, it is likely to become permatent. More- 
over, the amount required forthe East India Railway will, we are 
Informed, not be likely to exceed 4 crores a year fora reasonable 
period in the future ; and we are confident that with good security 
and the prospect of a satisfactory dividend, the amount will be forth-. 
coming in India itself, if not entirely from Calcutta. 

It may be argued by way of general criticism of our echeme 
that Government must in some way co: unother find the money for 
railway development, presumably by fresh borrowings or increased 
taxation, if it is asked todoso. But the facts should be faced ; 
increased taxation has already been applied to meet the deficit of 
the pres: it year (1921-22) and there isa heavy burden of floating 
debt. If, asitis hoped, Government may at some later period be 
in a position to raise larger sums than at present for the reqnire- 
ments of railways in India, there will be ample scope for utilising 
the money, fir-t, in bringing State-managed railways to greater 
efficiency ; secondly, in providing funds for tho guaranteed company 
railways which will still remain under contracts ; and, thirdly, in 
constructing the many new lines which are so urgently required. 
Moreover, past history cannot be ignored, the Government have 
regularly and continuously failed, and even refused to attempt, to 
raise the funds so badly required for the railways of the country. 

We consider we have evolved a practical echeme of mannge- 
ment through an Indian domiciled company which will prove to be 
in the interusts both of India and of her people ; and in putting it 
forward we desire to emphasise that company management of this 
kind bas not yet been tried on tuilwaysin India, and that those 
who criticise company management for reason chiefly directed 
against the boards in London cannot be regarded as opponents of a 
system which has net yet existed. When our scheme is introduced, 
we ate confident that the public, European and Indian alike, will 
find many advantages in it, and will appreciate that the country is 
in a fair way to escape the dangers of railway nationalisation, 
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Railway Finance Committee 


By the middle of December 1921 the report of the Railway 
Finance Committee appointed by the Legislative Assembly to consi- 
der matters arising out of the Aoworth Committee Report concern- 
ing the question of separation of railway from general finance and 
the requirements of railways in regard to capital expenditure during 
the next ten years was published. The Committee considered that 
both on point of principle and as a practicable proposition, railway 
finances could not be separated from the general budget, either just 
at present or in the immediate future, ti]l the conditions become 
more normal and the financial equilibrium was re-established. Not 
only the separation would involve surrender by the Central Govern- 
ment of Railways as a source of revenue, which it would be, in the 
existing state of Indian finance, impractibable to replace, but it 
would materially disturb the finaneial equilibrium which was 
assumed when the Reforms were iniugurated. For instance, the 
Meston Committee ssstimed that the Central Government would 
derive a net icvenue of uo less than Rs, ten and three-fourth crores 
from Railway ret gains. The point of practical importance, how- 
ever, was whetner the State s|ould guarantee the Railway a definite 
supply of capital funds over a certatn period of years, thus stopping 
the present practice, under which funds not used by the Railways 
in a particular year lapsed at the end of that year. The Committee 
thonght that the case for the provision of a larger capital for the 
immediate rehabilitation and the betterment of the existing lines 
was amply proved, and also it would be uneconomical to refuse to 
the Railway Administration funds necessary to complete the works 
now under cons'ruction. Ip their opinion the above two require- 
meuts must take precedence over any new lines. They added that 
she guaranteed programme extending over a course of years was 
almost as important as the provision of larger funds. Qu. full consi- 
deration, the Committee did not advise, both from the financial and 
administrative point of view, to look as far ahead as ten years 
referred to in their terms of reference. They‘ suggested that the 
programme should be prepared on a five yeara’ basis, provision for 
each quinquennial period being considered about two years before 
the termination of the existing period, This system, they said, 
wauld necessarily imply that there should be no lapse of money 
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voted in one year and not spent in that year. As to the extent of 
the programme, the Committee said that they had taken into 
account the actual needs of the open lines for rehabilitation and 
improvement, any commitments of Government in rogard to other 
capital liabilities, and the probable capacity of money markets to 
supply the necessary loan funds. 

After weighing all the factors, they agreed to recommend tbat 
the minimum demand put by the Railway Board, namely, the 
expenditure of Rs. 150 crores, in the next five years should be 
provided. They recognised that the provision of funds of this 
amount might involve supplementing the Indian loans by outside 
borrowing, provided such borrowiug were effected in the cheapest 
market. 

The Committee did not fail to lay great emphasis on the im- 
provement of the conditions of travel of Third Class passengers. 

As to new lines, though the Committee contemplated the 
provision for new lines they felt that iu order to improve the coal 
position certain feeder lines opening up new coal-fields should be 
constructed by the State, failing which private enterprise should be 
encouraged in the construction of such lines on branch line terms 
under conditions inter alia demanding that a guarantee should be 
given only to the companies domiciled in India with a substantial 
Indian element in their directorate and raising only rupee capital, 
aid that should such companies work their own lines, they should 
engage to apply the samerule as have been or may be laid down 
for the proportion of Indians to be employed in the higher ranks 
of the State Railway’s establishment, 

The repurt of the Commitee was unanimous. 
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The Income-I'ax Committee 


The report of the All-India Income-Tax Committee presided over by 
Mr. G. G. Sim, 1.C.S8., which assembled at Simla to make rscommenda- 
tions for the amendment of the Income Tax Act more particularly regarding 
ihe assessment of mercantile profits was published on 29th July 1921. The 
proceedings of the Committee were opend bythe Finance Member on the 
12th July and the Committee finished its sittings on the 15th July. The 
report ts divided into three parts :—the first part contains recomment. -ation 
on major issues, the second part records the recommendations req.rding 
specific sections and the third part is devoted to a report on, general 
questions, The report is unanimous except for the divergence o, opinton 
on certain spectfic issues. The following are the main recommendations of 
the Committee :— ; 


We are of opinion that, in view of the difficulties arising from a 
recent interpretation of a High Court of the word © Income” in 
Section 3 of the Act, that section should be altered on the lines of 
the English Jncome-Tax Act in order to provide that income-tax 
shall be charged not on income but in respect of property profits or 
guinas as describe in schedules or specific sections of the Act. In 
view of the variety of systems of keeping accounts in this country 
we are of opinion that it is impossible to prescribe in the Act avy uni- 
form system of account-keeping on which profits shall be worked out, 

We recommend that the ludian Iucome-Tax Act should be ex- 
tended in full to British Baluchistan and not confined as ai present 
to the incomes of Government servants. 

We agree that the Indian Income Tax Act should be amended 
iv order to provide that no account shall be taken of anv income 
derived from a Hiudu undivided family by any individual member 
of the family in determining the rate at which that individual shall 
pay income-tax on his separate income 

We agree that the Act sbould be amended in order to make the 
total deduction on account of insurance premia permissible in the 
case of all incomes from whatever source derived. 

We are not in favour of the recommendation made by the 
Mahomedan members of the Madras Committee that an allowance 
equal to or in lieu of insurance premia should be made in the case of 
those communities which have religious objections against life in- 
surance, The majority of the membera af the Committee are’ of 
opinion that the adjustment system should be abolished, 
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As regards new business we are of opinion that no assessment 
should be made until the second year. Provisions should however 
be made in the Act for businesses that close down during the course 
of a financial year so that the Collector may assess for that year on 
the profits received for the portion of the year during which the 
business is carried on. We consider that there should be statutory 
provision that the owner of a business about to be closed down 
should give notice to the revenue authorities of his intention to close 
the business 15 daya befors the business is closed down. An addi- 
tion should be made to Section 24 for this purpose. Rai Bahadur 
Ganga Ram and Dewan Tekchand would prefer that this provision 
should not apply to persons who have not been previously assessed. 

We are of opinion that all rules under the Income-Tax Act 
should be made by the Government of India and that vo rules should 
be made by local Governments. We endorse the opinion of the 
English Royal Commission on Income-Tex in paragraph 408 (B) of 
their report that where it can be done without detriment to the 
public interest the general purport of the instructions issued to the 
income tax staff so far as they affect the tax-payers should be made 
available to the public. 

As regards the question of the graduation of the tax we are of 
opinion that the grievance caused by the jumps js not sufficient to 
justify any change in the present system. Some members consider 
that the schedule should be altered by the addition of two new rates 
of seven-half pies for incomes between Rs. 10,000 and Rs, 12,500 and 
ten-half pies for incomes between Rs, 17,500 and Rs. 20,000. The 
majority however do not consider that even this change is required. 

We are of opinion that the distinction between registered and 
unregistered firms should be abolished and that the Act should 
make provision somewhat on the lines of the English Act for assessing 
the profits of partnerships as much at the highest rate, If the indi- 
vidual partners file their statements of personal income at the same 
time the assessors will merely have to ascertain whether the whole 
of the partnersbip profits are accounted for in these personal state- 
ments in which event he would charge the partners direct at the 
appropriate rate. It would be left for the decision of the assessor in 
each case to decide whether a partnership existed or not. The 
super-tax on unregistered firma ehould be abolished. Super tax 
would then be levied on each individual pertner on his total income. 
The only difficulty anticipated is as regards the non-resident partner, 
We consider that provision should be made in the Act empowering 
the income-tax assessor to call upon any resident partners or re- 
presentatives of a firm to pay the super-tax due on the share of the 
profits belonging to any aon resident partner. We do not consider 
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it feasible to insert any provision requiring any sueb resident partners 
or representative of the firm to get from the ron-resident partuer & 
statement of any other income that may accrue to him in India. 

We are of opinion that the present rules made by moat local 
Governmout providing that tax ehall only be refunded in the district 
ip which it was levied should be abolished and that any rules made 
should provide that a retund should be granted to an aesessee in the 
district in which he is assessed to income-tax or if he is not ssseased 
the district of his residence. 

It is recommended that it should be made obligatory on all 
persous who deduct income-tax from interest on Government secu- 
Tities or securities of companies to issue to al) security-holders a 
certificate that income-tax has been deducted at the maximum rate 
aud that companies distributing dividends should be required by 
law to give a certificate that iueome-tax has been or will be paid at 
the maximum rate. In both cases the amount of rate should be 
specified in the certificate. These certificates should be accepted as 
w final authority for a refund in the district in which the assesses 1a 
assesaed or if he is not assessed in which the assessee resides. 

We recommend that applicatious for refunds should be received 
by post and that the refunds for those assessees who do not preset 
themselves before the Collector should be remitted by money order. 
In such cases the cost of the money order should be borne by Govern- 
meut aud should not be deducted from the amount refunded. 

We ure unable to support the recommendation of the Bombay 
Committee tbat in the case of Government securities the tax sbould 
be recovered at the lowest rate, the balance due being recovered 
direct from the assessee by the Collector. 


The Census 
of 192] 


: The Census of 1921 


The Census of India was taken on the night of March 18th. 
The total population of India as thus ascertained is 319,075,132, 
viz., British Territory 247,138, 396 and Indian States 71,936,736, 
giving an increase of 3,205,218 in British Territory and 713,518 
in Indian States. These figures are provisional, but tho experience 
of previous censuses shows that the difference between the popula- 
tion according to the provisional totals and that as finally ascertained 
does not amount to more than about 1 in 2,500 persons and the 
figures are therefore sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. 

The proportional variations at each of the last two censuses 
are given below :—~ 


Variations per cent. since 1901 





1891 | 1901 1911 
i arias to to to 
1901 1911 1921 
India a ose plus 1'5 plus 6 5 plus 1°2 
Provinces plus 3°9 plus 5°4 plus 1'3 
States —66 plus 103 plus 1 0 











These ratios differ slightly from those in the statements appen- 
ded, as allowance bas been made in the former for the inclusion of 
new areas, The areas now dealt with for the first time have an 
estimated population of 86,145 persons. 

The agricultural conditions of the early and middle years of the 
decade were not unfavourable to the growth of the population. There 
was some local scarcity but no wide-spread famine, while the birth- 
rate and survival rate stood high in 1913 but declined slightly in 
the subsequent four years. The influenza epidemic of 1918 domi- 
nates all other direct influences on the movement of the population 
during the decade. The epidemic left no part of India unvisited. 
The death rate was nearly double that of the previous year and the 
direct loss of life due to the ravages of the disease during a few 
months in 1918 alone is put at about 7 millions in British India, 
while the indirect effects are shown in the heavy fall in the birth- 
rate in 1919, the births being leas than tbe deaths in both 1918 and 
1919, Apart from the influenza epidemic, the later years of the 
decade were generally unhealthy. Plague which had been virulent 
in 1915 in the Northern and Western portions of the country again 
took a heavy toll in 1917 and 1918. The general failure of the rains 
of 1918 caused wide-spread distress over a large part of the country 
and the mortality from cholera in 1918-19 was exceptionally bigh, 
In the last year of the decade a large part of the country bad again 
to face a serious failure of the monsoon. The following are provi- 
sional figures :— . 
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THRE CENSUS OF 1981 





Variation, 1911-21. 


Town. ree : fon, Increase (plus) 
‘ Decrease (—). 
AJMER-MERWARA ‘butal, actual, Per ceut: 
Ajmer... 114,196 | +27,974 | +32°4 
BALUCHISTAN 
Quetta. se >» | 48,9383 | +15,011 | +443 
Calcutta with Suburbs and ue 1,268,292; +40,979 +3°4 
Caloutta Proper ... 903,173 + 7,106 + ‘8 
Howrah aes + 1192,758 | +13,752 +7°7 
Manicktola is + | 66,750 | +12,988 | +24°1 
Cossipore-Chit pur | 56,649 +8,371 | +17°4 
Garden Reach - «- | 44,062 ~ 1,238 —2°7 
Dacca we e+ | 117,304 + 8,753 + 8'] 
BIHAR AND ORISSA 
Patna... e+ | 120,109 | -16,044 } —11'8 
Bhagalpur aes “+ | 68,833 - 5,516 -—%'4 
Gaya oe ass «| 67,759 | +17,838 | +357 
BOMBAY 
Bombay +. eee e+ 11,172,953] +193,508 | +19°8 
Ahmedabad ve o. 1 274,202 | +41,425 | +178 
Poona s+ ae + | 176,671 17,271 | +108 
Karachi... ‘e -» | 215,781 | +63,878 | +42'1 
Surat = «= vee | 118,299 + 3,431 + 3°0 
BURMA 
Rangoon «+ + | 339,527 | +46,211 | +158 
Mandala --. +» | 147.429 + 9,130 +66 
CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BEHAR 
Nagpur -: oe + |149,522 | +48,1.7 | +474 
Jubbulpore eat 108,973 + 8,322 + 8°3 
Delhi ads » | 303,148 | +70,311 | +3802 
MADRAS 
Madras -> tee oe | 522,951 + 4,291 + & 
Madura «- was «. | 138,894 +3,779 +28 
Trichinopoly 3 es | 119,521 — 3,991 +3'2 
Calicut ... Ss . | 81,995 + 3,578 +46 
Salem «+ Si | 52,270 - 6,936 | +11°7 
N. W. F. PROVINCE 
Peshawar: kes 93,884 - 4,051 — 4'] 
PUNJAB 
Lahore: sie 279,558 | +650,871 | +222 
Amritsar --- o tee -- | 160,409 + 7,653 +60 
Multan -- agi 86,251 | -—12,992 | —13°) 
Rawalpindi sive oo | 97,9838 | +11,500 | +13°8 
Ambala ... sé oe | 76,497 — $,634 —4'°5 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES —CENSUS 1o11 


INDIA 
A —PRODUCTION oF RAW MATERIALS “3 
| —Exploitation of the Surface of the Earth 
Pasture and Agriculture 
(a) Ordinary cultivation 
(b) Growing of special products and market 
gardening 
(c) Forestry ee 
(dq) Raising of farm stock 
(e) Raising of small animals 
Fishing and Hunting 
II —Extraction of Minerals 
Mines 
Quarnies of hard rochs 
Salt, etc 
B—PREPARATION AND SUPPLY Ol MATFRIAL 
SUBSTANCES 
ITI —Industry 
Jextiles 
Hides, skins and hard materials trom the Animal 
Kingdom 
Wood 
Metals 
Ceramics 
Chemical products Properly so called, and 
analogous . ae 
Food industrie, 
Industries of dress and the toilet 
Furniture industries 
Building industries ‘eg 
Construction of means of transport 
Production and transmussion of Physical forces 
(heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc ) 
Industries of luxury and those pertaining to 
Literature and to Arts and Sciences 
Industiies concerned with refuse matter 
JV —Transport 
Transport by water ; 
Transport by road ; 
Transport by rail 
Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone services, 
V —Trade . 
Banks, establishment of credit exchange and 
insurance .. : oo 
Brokerage, commission and export ., 7 
Trade in textiles Ce | $e 


3135470,0°0 
227,030,000 
226,550,490 
224,695,983 
216,787 ,1£0 


2,012,500 
672,090 
5,176,104 
48,063 
1,854,58€ 
529,009 
375,927 
739424 
78,258 


58,191,121 


35,323,041 
8 306,50! 


698,741 
3,799,892 
1,861,445 
2,240,210 


1,241,587 
3,711,675 
7,750,609 
39,268 
2,062,493 
66,056 


14,384 


2,141,665 
1,388,515 
5,028,900 
982,766 
2,781,933 
1,062,493 
201,780 

17 839,102 


1,220,184 
240,858 
12771479 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES—convp. 


Trade in sk'ns, leather and furs 

Trade in wood 

Trade in metals 

Trade in pottery 

Trade in chemical products 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

Other trade in food stuffs ms 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles .. 

Trade in furniture : 

Trade in building materials 

Trade in means of transport 

Trade in fuel 

Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining 
to Letters and the Arts and Sciences , 

Trade in refuse matter 

Trade of uther sorts 


ee 


C.—PuBLIc ADMINISTRATIONS AND LIBERAL ARTS 
Vi.—Public Force 

Army 

Navy 

Police 
V1i1l.—Public Administration 
VIII. —Professions and Liberal Arts 

Religion 

Law 

Medicine 

Instruction 

Letters and Arts and Sciences : 
1X.—Persons living principally on their income 


D.—MISCELLANEOUS 
X.—Domestic Service 
X1.—Insufficiently described Occupations .. 
XI1.—Unproductive, Etc. 
Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals 
Reggars, vagrants and prostitutes 


296,712 
224,838 

59,766 
101,981 
171,927 
719,052 


9,478,868 


306,701 
173,413 

84,613 
239,396 
524,902 


522,130 
3,695 
2,192,534 


10,912,123 
2,398,586 


665,278 
4,640 
1,728,668 
2,618,005 
513251357 
2,709,490 
303,408 
626,900 
674,392 
951,167 
549,175 


17,286,678 


4,599,080 
9,230,210 
3,451,380 

132,680 
3,318,700 


Mines and Minerals. 


Totals value of Minerals for which returns of production are available 
for the years 1919, 1920 and 1921. 





Coal 

Petroleum 

Manganese (A 

Gold te 

Salt oe 

Mica (A) te 

Lead and Lead-ore 

Silver : 

Saltpetre 

Building materials 

Tin and Tin-ore includ- 
ing low grade tin-ore. 

Tungsten 

Jadeite (a) 

Chromite 

Iron-ore 25 ei 

Ruby, Saphire and Spinel 

Monazite_... 

Clay 

Magnesite 

Steatite 

Alum 

Asbestos 

Ochre 

Bauxite 

Diamonds 

Gypsum 

Amber 

Barytes oe 

Aquamarine and bery! .. 

Corundum 

Graphite 

Antimony - 

Potash 7 ase 

Molybdenite. . 

wamarskite .. 


Total 





(A) Export values, 


191Q. 
£ 


10,119,256 
8,340,894 
1,540,330 
2,256,039 
1,823,522 

863,448 
668 642 
487,246 
471,247 
436,183 
251,740 


521,194 
87,103 
88,724 
45,887 

108,087 
60,712 
49,960 
19,728 

6,498 
4,800 
1,656 
3,600 
[,934 
20,825 


2,869 


616 , 


1,501 


55347 
819 
203 


28,296,823 


1920. Ig2!. 
£ | f 

9,381,164 | 8,673,377 
7:95 1,032 5,603,975 
3,823,095 1,537,068 
2,783,915 2,050,576 
1,440,409 742,147 
1,065,438 426,274 
"975,927 784,586 
843,109 593,008 
540 ,012 357032 
454759 422,219 
325,620 162,770 
139,707 29,292 
120,380 126,535 
79970 36 492 
07,743 140,555 
61,9"2 50,165 
49,231 39:959 
40,812 37,378 
17,216 15,632 
10,585 5,880 
71320 4,293 
7,272 884 

(B) 5.356 2.174 
4,128 3,280 
4,125 1865 
3,693 2,267 
1,666 1,123 
1,553 3.485 
1,225 1,274 

575 55 

560 52 

40 70 

25). casein 

19 13 

12 se nine 
30,219,722 | 21,883,536 





(8) Inciudee the value 0) ochre produced in the Panna and Saramuda States, 
rhe iucresees or decreases are shown 1D sterling values, taking the rupee at 


1 
(The trac average for 1919 wae le, rao and for 1990, 2a, 016d ) 


Trade in India 
192 | 


Share of the Principal Articles and Countries inthe Export trade of British 
India in 1920-21, as compared witb the year 1919-20, 


(1) Share of Principal Articles 
1920-21 1919-20 


Jute Raw 
nd Mannfac- 
tured 
24 per cent. 


Cotton Raw 
19 per cent. 


Cotton Raw 
17 per cent. 


Food Grains 





5 per cent. 
Food Grains 
Seeds 
11 per cent, 8 per cent. 
Seoda Tea 
7 per cent, ¢ per cent. 
Tea 
5 per cent, 
Hides & Skine Hides & Skins 
4 per cent, 12 per cent, 








(2) Share of Principal Countries 


1920-21 


United King- 
dom 
22 per cent. 


Other Parts 
of the British 
Empire 
21 per cent. 


United Statee 
15 per cent. 


Japan 
9 per cent. 


Belgium 
5 vet cent. 
France 
3 per cent. 


Other foreigr 
countries 
25 per cent, 


1919-20 


United King 
dom 
30 per cenf. 


Other Parte 
Of the British 
Empire 
14 per cent, 


United States 
15 per cent. 


Japan 
14 per cent, 


Belgium 


8 per cent, 


F rande 


5 pet cent, 


Other foreign 


countries 
19 per cent. 


Shate of the Principal Articles and Countries in the Import Trade of British 
India in 1920.21, as compared with the year 1919-20 
(1) Share of Principal Articles. 


1920-21, 












Cotton 
manufacturer 
including 
twiet and 
yarn 
30 per cent 


[ron and stee 
8 per cent. 





Machinery 
7 per cent. 


Sugar 
6 per cent. 


Ry. Plant 
4 per cent, 






Other articles 
37 per cent. 





1919-20, 


SE, 


Cotton 
manafacturetr 
including 
twist and 
yarn 
28 per cent, 


Iron and steel 
8 per cent. 


Machinery 
5 per cent. 


Sugar 
11 per cent. 


Rv. nlant— 
ardware—2 
Mineral o} 

4 per cent. 


Silk 4 p. c. 





Other articles 
36 per cent. | 


1920-21. 


United 
Kingdom 
6] per cent, 


Other parts 


countries 
11 per cent 





eam | 06 6B 


(2) Share of Principal Countries, 


19 19-20, 


United 
Kingdom 
51 per cent. 


Other Parts 
af the British 
Empire 
10 per cent, 


United States 
12 per cent, 


Japan 
9 per cent. 


Java 
9 per cent, 





Other foreign 


countries 


4 per cent, 
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Imports in India. 


UHIEK IMPORTS 1918-19 1919-20 
Re, (lakhs), Ra. (lakhs), 
Cotton goods a ns 51,68 54,72 
» o twist and yarn see 8,87 4,36 
Sugar... Bes 56 15,61 22 19 
Iron and steel ae bes 12,45 16,38 
Railway plant and rolling stock ... 1,04 4,59 
Machinery of all kinds, including belting 5,86 9 58 
Mineral 011 oes ‘a 3,51 9,26 
Silk raw and manufactures ‘et 4,75 7,70 
Hardware ... sas ae 3,21 4,37 
Motot cars and Motor cycles it 39 3,98 
Chemicals, droge, etc. ... ss 4,22 8,74 
Liquors... ius 65 3,31 3,37 
Provisions ... ss er 1,94 2,91 
Paper and pasteboard ... es 2,72 2,34 
Salt iv ao sai 2,83 2,10 


Other Important Imports. 


Urain, pulae, and Hour ie 1,12 8,09 
Spices sis oes a 2,41 2 26 
Instruments, apparatus, ete, oe 2,17 2,22 
Matches... aie or 1,65 2,08 
Tobacco... vs <a 2,15 2,03 
Glass and glassware ... ie 1,25 2,00 
Fruita and vegetables ... ee 98 1,90 
Dyeing and tanning substances... 1,59 1,89 
Woolen manufactures ... “i 2,17 1,61 
Apparel... ae ose 1,83 L,59 
Wood and timber __.... es 1,60 1,58 
2aints and painters’ materials _... 1,27 1,80 
Jeeds os we gs 1,25 1,26 
Joap “ai ui a | ,00 1,23 
Drapery and millinery bs | 07 97 


“ticles imported by poit ~. 1,96 B84 


Exports from India. 








CHIEF EXPORTS 1918-1919. 1919-20 
Tons (1,000) Tons(r ,000) 
Rice not in the husk a 2,017'9 617°7 
» inthehusk .. - 35° : 33'8 
» flour ae a2 8'6 
Wheat .. ss - 476: 3 8'6 
» Hour re 8 30°9 43°2 
Gram... ag os 282:2 52 
Beans .. ad - 78°9 115'9 
Lentils .. " eZ 29.8 5-7 
Other Pulses ey ie 50°6 13°7 
Barley .. ss — 226°3 I'7 
Jawar and Bayjara .. = 5'5 77 
Maize .. , 12 138 ‘8 
Other kinds be - 7 10'0 
Total Value Rs. (lakhs) i 40,07 15,15 
Oils 8 ia = 3,51 3,22 
Metals and ores 
Manganese ore .. $a 75 72 
Wolfram 7 xe I,13 61 
Other sorts ae 1,28 1,22 
Dyes— 
Indigo “4 sé 1,25 1,33 
Myrabolams a - 49 1,01 
Other sorts - ba 31 31 
Opium .. se or 3,15 1,96 
Hemp, raw - a 1,47 1,89 
Oil cakes me bee 84 1,83 
Coffee .. ne is 1,19 1,71 
Rubber.. ie as 2,50 169 
Spices .. ac = 1,09 1,57 
Manures Si sd 62 1,48 
Wood, teak £6 ee 6o 1,25 
Paraffin wax 3 1,12 1,18 
Fodder, bran and pollards oe 35 1,04 
Coir .. 7 35 1.04 
Tabacco es Ss 96 93 
Mica ‘ ig ie 90 ° 86 
Coal and coke ee 19 83 
Provisions and oil man’s stores 62 62 
Saltpetre - 93 55 


Articles exported by } ost = ° 1,69 . 2,202 


India’s Foreign Trade 


And Share of the Principal Countries 





IMPOKTS. Exports ToTalL TRADE 


191K 1 = 1919-20 | 1998-19 1919-20, | 1918 19 1919-20 





share share share share share share 
per cent per cent percent per cent percent per cent 
United Kingdom ... 46 50 28 80 85 88 
British Possessiona 12 10 24 14 19 18 
TOTAL BRITISH 
EMPIRE sia 58 60 a2 44 54 5] 
TOTAL FORKIGN 
COUNTRIES ... 49 40 48 56 46 49 
ToTAL VALUE OF 
TRADE IN Ra, 
(LAKHS) .» 169.03 2,07,97 2,53,88 3,26,80 4,22,91 5,34,77 


TRADE WITH THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
Br tish Empire— 


United Kingdom 45 505 28'5 296 85'3 37°7 
Ceylon... eats 1& 1°2 42 34 8 2 26 
Strait Settlements 3°3 29 29 2°38 8:1 2°5 
Hongkong is 11 1:3 20 28 1°6 22 
Australia sta 13 1:6 21 10 2°0 1°2 
Egypt we 110 6 5°8 12 4-0 11 
Other British Pos- 
sessions sue £0 19 6°5 3:7 48 YT 
TOTAL BRITISH 
EMPIg&B8 .. 589 60 0 520 44:0) 54:0 51:0 
TRADE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIER— 
United States... 9°5 12°1 13°1 149 117 188 
Japan . «6: 198 Y°2 11 6 143 14°9 12°3 
Java... she 6°7 Q 4 14 at; 3°5 4*0 
France ... ve 1'] 8 35 1°8 2°56 83 
China (exclasive ) 
of Hongkong } 15 18 12 34 13 28 
and Macao } 
Belgium oP es 3 ioe 8°] ed 2-0 
Tarkey, Asiatic ... "8 “4 29 27 19 1°8 
Italy ... Jon 5 + 6 38 24 26 17 
Other Foreign 
conntries ooo © 26 5:4 10°5 9°8 77 73 
Total ForRicn 
CouNTRigs ... 420 400 48:0 56°0 46:0 490 





TOTAL 100 100 100 100 100 100 


BALANCE OF TRADE UF INDIA 





For THE E1gRt MONTHS, APRIL 
TO NOVEMBER OF 


1919 1920 1921 





[fn Lakhs | In Lakhs | Jn Lakhs 
Exports of Indian merchandise | Rs, 1,97,67| Rs. 1,68,36| Re. 1,39,92 


(private). 

Exports of Foreign merchan- 12.3) 13.46 905 
dise (re-exports). 

Imports of Foreign merchan- 1,21,96 293.09 1,74,29 


Gise (private) 


Net exporte of mer- 
obandise (private) 


Net Imports of gold 
(private) 

Net Imports of silv- 
er (private). 


Net Imports of trea- 
sure (private). 


Council Bills and telegraphic 
transfers paid in India. 

Telegraphic Transfers from the 
Bank of Montreal paid in 
India. 

Sterling Bills on Loudon sold 
in India. 

Enfaced Rupee paper (uet- 
importa). 

Interest on same. 


Balance of trade im 
Javour of India. 

Balance of trade 
against India. 





The following statement shows the chief articles of the 


faraion trade af India in 197172 


IMPORTS 


(0Q0 omitted) 


(W00 omitted) 


Cottou Goods -- £30,281 | Chemicals .«. £1,278 
Machinery, &c., 22,837 | Brass, &c. 1,222 
Sugar, &e. 18,335 | Fruits and Vegetables 1,)20 
Iron and Steel 14,090 | Cigarettes &c. 1,100 
Railway plant 12,607 | Drugs and Medicines 1,056 
Cotton Yarn 7,678 | Rubber Manuf’s. 1,029 
Mineral Oils 4,892 | Salt 84 1,011 
Hardware, &c. 3.946 | Silk (raw) ... 881 
Coal and Coke 3,900 | Copper 837 
Instruments, &e. 3,432 | Plante ; 826 
Liquors 4,511 | Woolen Goods &19 
Dyes Ke 2,137 | Wood and Timbe: 167 
Silk Goods-.-. 1,991 | Apparel 751 
Motor cars, Belting 672 
cycles, &eo. 1,812 | Stationery .. 609 
Provisions ... 1,802 | Soap -- 599 
Paper, &c. --- 1,561 Haberdashery, &c. 419 
Glass 1,483 : 
Matahéa: au: 1,359 Government Stores . 
Build’g, &c., Mat’ls «- 1,338 | Railway plant, dc. £1,612 
Spices oe 1,284 ! Coal, coke, &e. 1,044 
EXPORTS 


(000 omitted) 


Cotton (raw) 
Jute Manut’s 
Grain, aos & Flour. 
Tea e 
Seads : 
Cotton Yarn and 
Manufactures 
Jute (raw) 
Lac 
Hides and Skins 
Leather «+. 
Metals and Ores 
Oils sa 
Wood (cas 


Oninm 


ee eee, 


19,998 
19,994 
)2,147 
11,605 


10,434 
9,366 
5,277 
3,988 
2,689 
2 370 
1,896 
1,696 


1.3869 | 


(000 omitted 


SHeaAP aen aan 


Coa], coke, Ac. £1,069 
Coffee 927 
Oileake 911 
Dyes vs S82 
Parafin Wax 852 
Manures 778 
Bran, &c. . 164 
Spices oes bes 669 
Rubber 5156 
Wood 425 
Mica 429 
Hemp is 265 
Iie-Kixports 
| Cotton Manul’s 1,643 


mri 


The following table shows the distribution of the Indian 
Private sea.borne trade in 192}.29 _ 


Private 
M ERCHANDISE ONLY, 
oe 
Imports, Exports, 


£177,564 £154,953 
se 





Total Value (000 Omitted) 


Per cent. Per cent, 


United Kingdom 55 6 19°7 
elgium os 20 35 
Coylon - as sia 05 5 0 
Ching (excluding Hong Kong) 10 4&8 
Egypt es se iN 02 13 
rance 0's 43 
Germany 27 65 
Holland 08 09 
Hongkong 6 ie 
Italy () & | 20 
Japan tee 5 ] 16 6 
Java and Bornev 9] | ls 
auritiug 0&8 | } 
Straits Sattlements 18 39 
Switzerlana 04 | 001 
Jniteq States & ] 108 


Il other rountries 





a $63 9¢ 154 
MA diag FE 


(NOTH — Rupee Hgures converted a rate of Rs 15 - £1} ) 


Trade of India 1921 


‘The chief event of the year was the amendment of the second 
Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, which was embodied in the 
Indian Finance Act, 1921, and took effect from lat March, 1921. 
The general ad valorem tariff rate on imported articles, which had 
atood at seven and half per cent. since March 1916, was raised to 11 
per cent. A specific rate of duty of 12 annas per gross of boxes, in 
place of the previous seven and half per cent, ad valorem duty, wae 
imposed on matches; and a duty of 20 per cent, was levied on 
certain articles of luxury such as confectionery, motor cars, motor 
cycles and pneumatic rubber tyres (excluding lorries), silk piece- 
goods, fireworks, clocks and watches, electroplated ware, gold and 
silver plate. musical instruments, cinematogragh films, toys, ete. 
The special rates of duty on imported liquors, foreign sugar, snd 
tobacco other than unmanufactured tobacco were increased ; cotton 
machinery, hitherto free, was brought under the two and half per 
cent rate, and metallic ores of all sorts were made free. By Notifica- 
tion the imports of grain, pulse and flour were exempted from duty 
throughout the year. The revised rates were in force for only one 
month of the year under review, namely, March 1921. 

The gross sea and land customs revenue (excluding salt revenue) 
collected during the year under review reached the unprecedented 
level of Rs. 31,88 lakhs, an increase of no less than Rs. 9,40 lakhs, 
or 42 per cent. over the preceding year and of Rs, 20,54 lakhs or 
181 per cent, over the pre war year 191314, To the total customs 
revenue realised during the year, import duties contributed Rs. 23,08 
lakhs or 72 per cent; export duties Rs. 4,83 lakhs or 15 per cent; the 
excise duty on cotton manufactures Rs. 2,35 Jakha or 7 per cent; 
and that on motor spirit Rs. 54 lakhs or 2 per cent. ; land custome 
and miscellaneous yielded approximately Rs. 1,08 lakhs or 4 per cent. 
Under importa the most noticeable increases were in cotton goods 
Re, 260 lakhs, carriages and carts, including motor cars and 
cyoles Rs. 77 lakha, liquors Re, 50 lakhs ; hardware and cutlory, 
and paper Re. 47 lakhs each ; tobacco Rs 42 lakhs ; machinery 
Re, 34 lakhs; instruments and woolens Re, 21 lakhs; and 
railway plant Rs. 20 lakhs. On the other hand, petroleum 
showed decrease of Rs, 31 lakhs and sugar of Ra. 19 lakhs, 


Review of the Trade of India 
in 1920-2] 


The official Review of the trade and industrial position of India 
issued in 1922 pointe out that the year 1920-2) oarried Indian trade 
one more sta,6 on its slow return to normal conditions. The previous 
year had witnessed an unprecedented boom when Indian exporte 
increased monthly from Rs. 224 crores in April, 1919, to the record 
figure of Rs. 314 crores in March, 1920. Imports had aleo increased 
during the same months from nearly Rs, 143 to nearly Rs. 24 crores. 
The total trade of that year, imports and exports combined, had 
reached the record value of Re. 535 crores. The pace was too fast, 
however, and hefore the year 1919-20 had closed, 1, had given the 
first clear indications that the inevitable reaction w™ ‘¢ hand. By 
January, 1920, freights had definitely fallen, tonnag’@} as no longer 
ararce and a further decline in freighta was con 6H itly expected. 
Freight charges are an important item in the lande¢hf st of produce, 
and neither dealera nor manufacturers can afford to\4 on a falling 
market save for urgent requirements. A natural t' sequence war 
that forward orders on India diminished, and subg yuent business 
was largely confined to spot transactions. In February, a check to 
the rising prices of one or two commodities indicated that stocks of 
those goods in the world’s markets (where exchange and political 
conditions permitted of import business) were approaching satiety 
levels. A third factor was the downward trend of exchange. ‘The 
demand in the United Kingdom for couneil drafts caased early in 
January and the attempt to stabilize the ruppee at 2s. gold led to 
violent competition in India for reveree councils. T. T selling rates 
on London, which had stood at 2s. 104d, on the 11th February 1920, 
had fallen to 2s 3d. by the middle of the following an Taxation 
was everywhere high, and financial stringency ,prevailed, foreign 
exchanges were capricious and unrest was penning seriously to 
affect the world’s industries, Russia and Centéal Europe were still 
out of the market, and Indias bad lost in them some of her prinvipal 
sustomers. Finally, owing to poor barvests in India it was impos- 
sible wholly to remove embargoes on the exports of food-graina, and 
me of the incidents to a favourable sins balance ws in consequence 
urtailed. 

Exports were firet affected. As sandy stated, exports during 
March, 1920, had reached the record figure of Rs. 314 crores. By 
ho following month, Apri), they had falleneto Ra. 284 crores, by 
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September to less than Ra, 22 crores and by March, 1921, to Rs. 18 
crores. On the import side, the effects of the slump were muoh 
slower in their operation, and although their influence was felt in 
restrioted sales and congested ware-houses, it was conoealed under a 
steady inflow of goods. Indeed, during the first three quarters of the 
year imports increased considerably in value, carried onwards and 
upwards by the momentum of the trade boom and high exchange 
rates of the previous year. This was only to be expected. Trade 
returns of imports are invariably out of date as a record of business 
transactions, for aven in normal years they indicate values on arrival 
in fulfilment of orders placed three, six or even (in the case of 
machinery) twelve months earlier, as contrasted with the departure 
values recorded in the export returns, which reflect more quickly 
serious fluctuations of trade. The contrast is, of course, considerably 
more pronounced, if, a3 in the yesr under review, the orders were 
placed abroad when demand was keen, industries at high pressure, 
and deliveries seriouly delayed. Moreover, the industrial boom jn 
India had encouraged the placing of heavy orders for plant, 
machinery and stores ; and large quantities of railway stores were 
needed to make good the deterioration of the previous five years. 
Hence, imports into India increased monthly from over Rs. 214 
crores in April, 1920, to the record figure of over Rs. 31 4/5 crores 
in October. Tha orders for these goods must have been placed at 
anything from six to twelve months earlier ; indeed mill-work and 
machinery was delivered in India in 1920 in fulfilment of orders 
placed in 1917 or evenin 1916. Nor should it be forgotten that 
the goods arrived in satisfaction of the coloseal credits accruing 
to India on her record exports of Rs. 327 crores during 1919 20. 
From January, 1921, imports also declined, until they stood at 
Rs. 24} orores for March, the concluding month of the year. 

Thus the year 1920 21, which had apparently opened well, closed 
in a state of serious depression. In all the circumstances, failures of 
individual firms have been surprisingly few—additional evidence of 
resources built up during the war. Although exchange is low and 
fluctuating, it has survived the debacle of Continental exchanges. 
The internal currency position is good and the note issue well suppor- 
ted. It is true that labour difficulties are in evidence in India as in 
other parts of the world and that railway facilities which vitally affect 
the coal position are handicapped by many years’ depreciation, without 
replacement (much less normal expansion), of rolling stock and per- 
manent way. These are factors which must affect industrial activity 
in India and thus indirectly the volume of her imports and exports. 
At the same time, they were not sufficient to discourage foreign per- 
chasers during the trade boom of 191920, and not even the 
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pessimist can regard them as permanent obstacles to a revival of 
trade. Much will depend on the activity and distribution of the 
monaoon. Continental countries, popularly adjudged bankrupt, have 
already begun to purchase Indian goods in small quantities without 
the help of International Credit Schemes, and their stooks ara known 
to be below. India herself still has leeway to make up in produe- 
tive capital expenditure on plant, machinery and railway materials, 
The revival of trade may be slow, but the conditions essential to a 
revival are in evidence, 


IMPORTS. 


The demand for imported goods in India was starved during the 
artificial trade conditions of the war. During 1918-19 there was 
a recovery, but only a partial recovery, a8 war conditions were fully 
operative during eight months of that year, while the remaining four 
months were not sufficient to cover more than the preliminary steps 
fowards decontrol and towards return to peace conditions of manu- 
facture. lo the result, imports, in spite of high prices, did not 
attain even the values of 191314. During 1919-90 the recovery 
was more marked, and a total of nearly Rs, 208 crores of imports was 
reached. The theorist would say that satiety point had been reached. 
But if 1919 20 was a record year for imports, it was no less so for 
exports, and the balance in India’s favour, on the year’s exchange of 
merchandise, was as high as Rs. 119 crores. Iixchange was high, 
credits were good, foreign prices were stil] rising. It is true local 
stocks were also rising, but it must not be forgotten that, in impor- 
tant lines, such as piece-goods, dyes, sugar, provisions and mineral 
oils, India is accustomed to work on ample margins, which have been 
roughly estimated at nine and in some cases as much as twelve months’ 
supplies. When one compares India’s purchasing power in 1919 20 
with that of 1913-14, and discounts the rising prices of the post-war 
year, one is not surprised either at the volume of her imports during 
1919 20 or at the continuance of her pvrchases on an increaeing 
scale well into 192021. It is true that, at the time of writing, 
there are indications of a glut. But the indications seem to come 
more ffom scattered centres of distribution than from the ample 
districts which they feed and which furnish collectively during 
seasons of plenty the vast demands of India, Last year’s monsoon 
was poor, and the district demands were limited in consequence. 
Were these demands released, it would perhaps be found that the 
glut is more apparent than real. To what extent foreign purchases 
will be curtailed as a result of the increase in the general rate of 


import duty from 74 to 11 per cent from 1st March, 1921, still 
remains to be seen. “ 


IN INDIA 1920-21 
EXPORTS, 


The combined trade of the year 1919-20, imports, exports and 
re-exports, had amounted to Re. 534? crores, a total never before 
attained. Uxports and re-exports had together reached a total value 
of Re. 326% crores, also a record for one year. Including movements 
of bullion, official remittance and rupee paper on private account, 
there had been a record balance of trade of Rs. 95 crorea in India’s 
favour. Finally, the last month of that year, March 1920, had 
registered a new record in the value of one month’s exports of Indian 
merchandise which bad totalled Rs, 30 crores, 


The volume of exports declined steadily from that month to 
Rs. 27 crores in April, 1920, the first month of the year under 
review, Re. 202 crores in September and Rs. 17 crores in March, 
1921. Total exports for the year at Rs. 238 crores were less ever 
than during the last pre-war year (1913-14, Re. 244 crores) in spite 
of the higher level of prices. The reasons are not far to seek. The 
general cost of living, wages and costs of production rose, reducing 
margins of profit. The monsoon was short and official control of the 
export of food-grains, a considerable item in India’s foreign trade, 
had to be retained. Foreign countries in a position to buy had 
bought to excess and countries starved of goods bad not sufficient 
exchange strength to place orders. Such orders as were forthcoming 
contracted from » forward to a spot basis. Stocks in India rose, 
The slump was general and acute. 


The slump itself was of course a natural and not unhealthy 
reaction from the frenzied buying which had followed the redistri- 
bution of wealth during the war, and the subsequent reorganization 
of indu tries in the comparative security of peace conditions. Inet n 
produce & manufactures had been in keen demand, but: st 
remains to be seen to what extent they bad passed into consu., on 
or had merely accumulated in foreign markets. Thea conditions 
naturally varied with the commodity. All that cau be sed with 
safety is that the climax occurred during January February 1920, 
when prices and exchange reached their highest levels, and that 
foreign orders diminished rapidly thereafter. Subsequent purchases 
were made from hand to mouth, on falling prices, freight» 1 d 
exchange, and behind stocks which could only be liquidstec .\ a 
loss. An important factor was the weakness of the monsoon « ‘ 1220, 
necessitating the retention of official control of exports of wh and 
rice within specified Jimits of quantity and price. The expurts of 
other food grains and tiour were also kept under control. The 
practical effect of these orders was to restrict foreign dealings in 
what are normally imporcant items of India’s export trade, ard to 
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keep the prices at levels reasonable to both producer and consumer 
in India. 

A factor of considerable importance to the export trade was the 
steady decline in the sterling value of the rupee from 2s. 4d. on the 
1st April, 1920, to 1s. 311/16d on the 31st March, 1921; that is to 
say, conversely, the appreciation of the rupee value of sterling from 
approximately Rs. 8 9 0 to approximately Rs. )5 per £. The effect 
of this tendency was naturally to modify the decline in rupee prices, 
which did not in general show so violent 8 fall in India as the corre- 
sponding rates expressed, in foreign currency, in foreign markets. 
The decline in freight rates was a contributing factor. The effect 
on India’s export trade varied considerably with the commodities 
handled and specially with the conditions of payment. On the 
whole, although Indian prices declined more gradually (owing to 
declining exchange) than prices in foreign markets, her export trade 
was severely hit, since steady forward business had been rendered 
impracticable. 


An interesting feature of the year’s trade is that the wide margins 
of price between superior and inferior qualities of the same classes of 
goods—characteristic of the war period—were generally maintained. 
This tendency was due to several causes. In the first place, Central 
Kurope and Russia have always afforded safe markets for the lower 
grades of Indian goods ; hides and skins, jute, tea and rice may be 
quoted as instances. With these markets closed, the cheaper quali- 
ties of goods were in poor demand and their prices fell accordingly. 
Secondly, demands during the war were largely on munitions account; 
and for military purposes the better classes of goods commanded a 
premium, Thirdly, as freight rates rose during tbe war, they counted 
for more and more of the price of landed goods and discouraged the 
demand for cheap quelities. There are signs that the margins 
betweon some classes of goods are beginning to contract agsin—an 
Indication of a return to normal trade conditions. But eo long as 
freights and costs of production remain high in comparison with pre- 
war levels, the discrepancy between the prices of superior and inferior 
grades of similar commodities will doubtless continue to be wide, 

i 


Tut DIRECTION OF TRADF, 


The noteworthy feature in the direction of India’s trade in 
1920 21 wae an increase in the share of the British Empire in the 
total trade as compared with the preceding year, from 51 to 56 per 
cent, with a corresponding decrease in the share of foreign countries 
from 49 to 44 percent. The important variations as compared with 
1919 20 are stated below :— , 


IN INDIA 1920-21 


(1) A remarkable increase in the percentage share of the United 
Kingdom in imports from 505 to 61 per cent accompanied by a de- 
crease in exports from 29 6 to 21'9 per cent, resulting in a net increase 
in the total trade from 37'7 to 44°1 percent. In the pre-war year 
191314 the shares were 64 per cent in imports, 24 per cent in 
exports and 40°7 per cent in the total trade. 

(2) A decrease in the share of His Majesty’s Dominions and 
other British possessions in imports from 10 to 5 per cent with an 
increase in their share in the export trade from 14 to 21 per cont, the 
net result being a decrease in the total trade from 13 to 12 per cent. 

(3) The whole British Empire had 56 per cent of the total 
trade (66 per cent of the imports and 43 per cent of the exports) 
as against 51 per cent (61 per cent of the imports and 44 per cent 
of the exports) in 1919-20. 

(4) A decrease in the share of the United States of America in 
imports from 12 1 to 105 percent, although in exports her position 
remained practically unchanged, namely, nearly 15 per cent, thus re- 
cording a net decrease in the total trade from 13 & to 12 4 per cent. 

(5) An all-round decrease in Japan’s share in the trade, namely 
under imports from 9°2 to 79 per cent and under exports from 1] 4 4 
to 9'5 per cent, resulting in a net decrease in her share in the total 
trade from 12'3 to 8 6 per cent. 


FRONTIER TRADE, 


The Bulk of India’s foreign trade is sea borne, and the value of 
the trade across the land frontier of British India which extends over 
about 6,800 miles, is only 5 per cent of the total sea-borne trade 
and amounted to Rs 34 crores in 1920 21, showing 41 increase over 
1915-20 of 3 per cent and 79 per cent over the pre war average. 
The following table shows separately the figures of merchandise and 
treasure included in this trade :— 


SS 
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Imports | Experts ; Total imports | Exports | Total 


Rs. Re, lis, Res Rs, Ra, 
(Lakhs) , (Lakhs) | (Lakbe) | (Gakbs) | (Lakhs) | (Lakhs) 
Pre-war average.| 917 7,66 16,83 1,14 93 2,07 
Year 
1920-20 14,85 ]5 27 30,12 | 217 G65 2,62 
1920-201 3602) 4519 | 3ner| 9 2H w21 2th 
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Tho figures of treasure exclude Russian paper money of which 
there was practically no import from Chinese Turkistav, while the 
exports to Chinese Turkistan and Central Asia amounted to Rs. 
2.39,000 during the year. 

GoLp AND SILver (Corn AND BULLION), 

The special features of the year were (1) the passing of Act 
XXXVI of 1920 prescribing the new ratio of one sovereign equal 
to Rs. 10 at which the sovereign was made legal tender, and (2) the 
removal of the restrictions on the importation of gold coin and 
bullion by Finance Department Notifications Nos. 1801-F.. dated 
20th June, 1920, and 2034-F, dated the 13th July, 1920, and on 
the exportation of silver coin and bullion by Commerce Department 
Notification No. 3639, dated the 3rd July, 1920. A change was 
introduced from the lst April, 1920, in the system of valuation of 
imports and exports of gold for statistical purposes, the market value 
at the time, and Indian port, of import or export, being adopted for 
the trade returns. 


GOLD. 


The sales of gold by the Government of India, which were 
begun in September, 1919, with a view to reduce the premium on gold 
in this country and facilitate the establishment of the ratio of Rs. 10 
to the sovereign, were continued fortnightly until September, 1920. 
Under the influence of these auctions the price of country bar gold 
In the Bombay Bazar stood at Rs. 24 per tola on the 7th April 1920; 
at Rs. 21-6 on the 7th July, 1920, and at Rs, 23-8 on 14th 
September, 1920, the last day of the auction sales. From that date 
Bombay Bazar prices grew gradually firmer and finished at Rs. 30 
ou the 3lst March, 1921. The imports of gold on private account 
amounted to Rs. 1,251 lakhs as against Rs. 1,097 Jakhs in the 
preceding year. The United Kingdom sent Rs. 613 Jakhbs (49 per 
cent of the total) mainly in the form of bullion as in the previous 
year, while Rs, 235 lakhs (19 per cent), consisting chiefly of coina 
were imported from Asiatic Turkey (including Mesopotamia). ‘he 
other privcipal exporting countries were Aden (Rs. 92 laxbs), East 
Africa including Zanzibar and Pemba (Rs. 66 lakhs), the Straite 
Settlements (Rs. 63 lakhs) Australia (Rs. 60 lakhs), and the United 
States (Re. 47 lakhs). Thora was a remarkable increase in the 
exports on private account, which amounted to Rs. 2,139 lakhs as 
against Rs. 693 lakhs 1n 1919-20 and Rs. 490 Jakh% in the pre-war 
year 1913-14, Japan took Rs 1,257 lakhs or 59 per cent and the 
- United States Rs. 858 lakhs or 40 per cent of the total. Thore was 

hus a net export on private account of Rs. $28 lakhs in 1920 21 as 
agains; ovt imporcs of its, 404 lakbo in 1919 20 and of Rs, 2,332 
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lakha io the pre war year. The imports and exportsia the year 
under review, unlike those of the preceding years, did not include 
any transactions on behalf of the Bank of England. The imports of 
gold on Government account were valued at Rs. 1,106 lakhs as 
against Rs. 3,728 lakhs in the preceding year and only Rs. 27,000 
the average imports in the pre-war quinquennium. Ninety four per 
oent of the Government imports in 192021 (Rs. 1,011 lakhs came 
from the United Kingdom, and the remainder chiefly from Aden (Rs. 
57 lakhs), Australia and New Zealand (Rs. 6 lakhs), and Asiatic 
Turkey (Rs. 2 lakhs). The Government exports (mainly to the 
Bebroin Islands) were valued at only Rs. 7 lakhs as against Rs. 599 
lakhs in the preceding year. The net imports on private and 
Government account were only Rs. 2 crores as against Rs. 35 crores 
in 1919-20 and over Rs. 23 crores in the pre-war year. The absorp- 
tion of gold coin and bullion in 1920-21, was Rs. 2,521 lakhs against 
Rs, 1,777 lakhs in the preceding year. Large amounts were however 
held for export as soon as exchange price and other conditions 
allowed a profit. 


SILVER, ; 


The price of bar silver per ounce in London on the Ist April, 
1920, was 724d. It fell to 44d. on the 15th June, 1920, and then 
showed a marked upward tendency rising to 633d. on the 20th 
August. Towards the end of August and in September the price 
remained fairly steady in the neighbourhood of 60d. From October 
the price began again to fall until the lowest figure 308d, was reach. 
ed on the 5th March, 1921. On March 31, the price was 33$d There 
was 4 note-worthy increase in the imports and exports of silver on 
private account accompanied by a decrease in the imports on account 
of Government. The imports on private account rose from a little 
over balf a million ounces worth Rs. 15 lakhs in 1919 20 to noarly 
42 million ounces, valued at Rs. 1,073 lakhs, in the year under 
review The principal sources of supply were the United Kingdom 
(Rs 699 lakhs), China (Rs. 175 lakhs), and the United States (Rs. 
50 lakhs) The Government imports were only Rs 29 lakhs as 
compared with Ra. 30 crores in 1919-20. The latter figure, however, 
included certain shipments from the United States under the Pittman 
Act, as noted in the preceding issue of the Review of Trade. The 
exports of silver on private account increased from Rs, 59 lakhs to 
Ra. 441 lukbs and went mainly to Mauritius, China, and the Straits 
Settlements (chiefly Straits Dollars and other coin on account of the 
Straits Government), 

Thirty lakhs worth of silver in Government of India Rupees 
were exported on Government account and were entirely destined 
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for Ceylon, The net import into India, both on private aud Govern- 
ment account, in 1920-21 was Res. 631 lakha, a decrease of 78 per 
cent as compared with the preceding year and of 52 per cent as 
compared with 1913-14, 

BALANCE OF TRADE, 

The outstanding feature of the year’s trade was the excess of 
imports over exports of private merchandise by over Rs. 79 crores. 
In the preceding year exports had exceeded imports in value by Rs, 
126 crores and in 1918 19 by nearly Rs. 85 crores. In the first two 
months of the year under review exports held their own, but imports 
were fast gaining on them and the favourable margin of Rs. 7 crores 
in April, 1920 was reduced to Rs. 4 crores in May and was converted 
to an adverse balance of Rs. 3 crores in June. From that month 
the adverse balance continued to the end of the year, the highest 
figures recorded being Rs 13 crores in November, 1920, Rs. 12 crores 
in Dacemher, 1920, and again Re. 13 crores in January, 1921. 

Another feature of the year was a net export of treasure on 
private account, valued at Rs. 1! crores as against a net import of 
Ra. 11 crores in 1919 20 and of Rs. 29] crores in the pre-war year. 

The net result, on private transactions in merchandise, bullion, 
Government seourities, and Council drafts, was that the balance of 
trade, which had been in favour of India since the outbreak of war, 
swung against India to the tune of no less than Rs 50 crores during 
the year under review. 

To summarise the position prices bad reached their apex in 
February, 1920, and declined thereafter. In particular the London 
price of silver had fallen from 723d, on Ist April, 1920, to 33d. on 
3iet March, 1921. Exports of merchandise during the year showed 
a fall of 22 per cent as compared with 1919-20, while imports rose by 
no less than 67 per cent. No Council drafts were paid in [1dia, while 
reverse drafts paid in London amounted to Rs. 28% crores Not- 
withstanding a net export of treasure as against the customary net 
imports of previous year’s trade ended, as already stated, in an 
unprecedented balance of Rs. 50 crores against India as com pared with 
favourable balances of Rs. 95 crores in 19.9 20, and Rs. 35 crores, 
the average of the five war years 1914-15 to 1918-19, 

In these straits, exchange had no option but to decline, in 
sympathy’ with the general causes underlying the downward tendency 
of tradé, Ou the lst April, 1920, the rate for demand bills was 2s. 
44d. By the end of June it had fallen to 1s. $d, byt rose again to ls. 
114d. io July. 1n August and September it fluctuated between le, 
10$d. and 1s. 94d. From October it began to fall steadily, and on 
the 7th March, 1921, atood at 1s. 2 15/16d. On the 3lst March 
demand bills were quoted at ls 33d, : 
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